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PEEFACE. 


fTlHE  Didionarij  of  Classical  Antiquities,  which  is  here  offered  to  the 
public,  is  founded  on  a  work  by  Dr.  Oskar  Seyifert,  of  Berlin,  which 
has  deservedly  attained  a  wide  circulation  in  Germany/  Dr.  Sej^ffert 
is  already  known  in  England  as  one  of  the  editors  of  a  philological 
periodical,  entitled  the  Berliner  Philologische  Wochenschrift,  and  as  a 
distinguished  Latin  scholar,  whose  name  is  specially  associated  with  the 
criticism  of  Plautus.  The  departments  of  classical  learning  included  in 
his  dictionary  are  the  Mythology  and  Religion,  the  Literature  and  Art, 
and  the  constitutional  and  social  Antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Within  the  compass  of  a  single  volume  it  comprises  all  the  subjects 
usually  treated  in  a  Dictionary  of  Greek. and  Roman  Antiquities,  while  it 
also  supplies  information  on  matters  of  Mythology  and  Literature  which 
has  generally  to  be  looked  for  in  the  pages  of  a  Classical  Dictionary. 
Besides  separate  articles  on  Greek  and  Roman  divinities,  and  on  the  lives 
and  works  of  the  philosophers,  the  historians,  the  orators,  the  poets,  and 
the  artists  of  Greece  and  Rome,  it  gives  a  general  and  comprehensive 
view  of  such  subjects  as  Greek  and  Roman  Religion,  Philosophy,  History, 
Rhetoric,  Literature,  Architecture,  Painting,  Sculpture,  ]\Iusic,  and  the 
Drama.  Similarly,  in  the  department  of  Antiquities,  besides  separate 
treatment  of  subordinate  details,  it  deals  with  important  topics,  such  as 
the  Boule  and  Ecclesia,  the  Comitia  and  the  Senate,  Commerce  and  War, 
the  Houses,  the  Ships,  the  Temples,  and  the  Theatres  of  the  ancients. 

The  original  text  has  been  largely  supplemented  and  corrected  by 
Dr.  Seyffert  himself ;  and  the  whole  of  the  translation  has  been  carefully 
revised  and,  in  many  cases,  re-written  or  re-arranged  by  the  editoi's. 
The  larger  part  of  the  letter  A  {Abacus  to  Astrology)  was  translated  by 
Mr.  Stallybrass,  owing  to  whose  lamented  death  the  remainder  of  the 
work  was  put  into  other  hands.     The  succeeding  articles,  from  Astrology 

1  Lexikon  der  klassischcn  Altertlmmskunde ;  Kulturgeschichte  der  Griechen  und 
RSmer ;  Mythologie  und  Religion,  Litteratur,  Kunst,  und  Altertkumer  des  Staats-  und 
Privatlebens.     (Leipzig :  Verlag  des  Bibliograpliischen  Instituts,  1882.) 
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to  Eercea,  have  been  translated  and  prepared  for  tlie  press  by  Professor 
Nettlesliip;  the  second  part  {Hermce  to  Zosiums)  has  been  translated 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Sandys  ;  while  the  proof  sheets  of  the 
whole  have  been  repeatedly  read  by  both  editors.  The  additions  in- 
serted by  the  editors  are  generally  distinguished  by  being  placed  within 
square  brackets,  or  printed  as  notes  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  Most  of  the 
notes  and  other  additions  bearing  on  Latin  Literature,  and  a  few  Ijearing 
on  Latin  Antiquities,  are  due  to  Professor  Nettleship ;  while  Dr.  Sandys 
has  supplied  references  to  classical  authors  and  modern  authorities  wher- 
ever such  references  appeared  either  necessary  or  desirable.  It  is  hoped 
that  these  additions  may  serve  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  book. 
The  references  to  Cicero  and  Pliny  are  by  the  shorter  sections  now  in 
general  use.  The  ancient  authorities  quoted  include  Aristotle's  newly 
discovered  Constitidion  of  Alliens,  which  has  been  cited  under  the  head  of 
the  Solonian  Constitution  and  other  articles  which  have  passed  through 
the  press  since  the  publication  of  the  editio  prlnceps.  In  this  and  other 
respects  every  endeavour  has  been  made  to  bring  the  articles  up  to  date. 

Dr.  Sandys  has  written  articles  on  the  following  archaeological 
subjects,  which  Avere  either  omitted  in  the  original  work  or  appeared 
to  deserve  a  fuller  treatment  than  was  there  accorded  them :  Mosaics, 
Pigments  (under  Painting),  Gcelatiira  (under  Toreutic  Art),  and  Vases 
(with  17  illustrations).  He  has  also  supplied  brief  notices  of  the  Edict 
of  Diocletian,  the  Oh/mjneum,  the  artists  Mentor,  Mys,  Pauson,  and  the 
younger  Pohjclitus ;  Philo,  the  architect,  and  three  others  of  the  same 
name  who  Avere  not  included  in  Dr.  Seyffert's  Lexilon.  The  short  article 
on  Fulcra  is  abridged  from  a  valuable  paper  in  the  Classical  Bevieio 
by  Mr.  W.  C.  F.  Anderson,  Professor  of  Classics  at  Firth  College, 
Sheffield;  that  on  the  Law  of  Gortyn  has  been  kindly  contributed  by 
Mr.  C.  A.  M.  Pond,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

The  number  of  the  illustrations  has  been  largely  increased.  These 
have  been  selected  mainly  from  the  following  works :  Schreiber's  Kultur- 
historiscJier  Bilcler- Atlas,  ed.  1888,  and  Bllder-Atlas  zur  Ilias  mid  Odyssee, 
1889,  both  published  by  Seemann  of  Leipzig;  Baumeister's  Benhndler 
des  Ktassischen  Alterthicms,  1884-1888,  by  Oldenbourg  of  Munich ;  Guhl 
and  Koner's  Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  English  edition  (Chatto  & 
AVindus) ;  and  Perry's  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture  (Longmans,  1882). 
The  publishers  are  also  indebted  to  Messrs.  George  Bell  &  Sons  for  the 
additional  illustrations  in  the  article  on  Gems,  and  for  the  portraits  of 
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Horace,  Lucretius,  Plato,  and  Socrates,  selected  from  King's  Antique  Gems 
and  Rings  (1872)  and  "Westroi^p's  Eandhoolc  of  Arcliceologij  (ed.  1878)  ; 
to  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  for  Dr.  Dorpfeld's  Plan  of  Olympia  and  of 
tlie  Propyloia,  and  for  the  engraving  of  a  vase  by  Hieron  {Vases,  fig.  12). 
The  two  latter  are  from  Miss  Harrison's  Mythologi/  and  Monuments  of 
Ancient  Athens.  The  Plan  of  the  Acropolis  is  copied  from  the  Journal  of 
Hellenic  Studies  with  the  kind  permission  of  the  Council  of  the  Hellenic 
Society.  That  of  the  Eoman  Fora  is  reproduced  from  Droysen's  Uis- 
torischer  Handatlas,  1886.  In  the  article  on  the  Olympian  Games,  the 
metope  on  page  430  is  a  reduced  copy  from  Overbeck's  Geschichte  der 
Griechischen  Plastllc.  In  that  on  Vases,  figs.  3  and  5  are  borrowed  from 
the  Catalogue  of  Pottery  in  the  Jermyn  Street  Museum.  The  engraving  of 
the  Ma?nads  {Vases,  fig.  13)  is  reproduced  by  permission  from  Dr.  Sandys' 
edition  of  the  Bacclice  of  Euripides  published  by  the  University  Press, 
Cambridge.  All  these  additional  illustrations  (which  are  distinguished 
by  an  asterisk)  have  been  selected  by  Dr.  Sandys,  who  has  indicated,  so 
far  as  practicable,  the  original  authority  on  which  they  rest,  and,  in  the 
case  of  works  of  art,  the  collections  in  which  they  are  to  be  found. 

In  stating  the  English  equivalents  for  Greek  money,  the  editors 
have  adopted  the  estimate  of  Professor  W.  W.  Goodwin,  in  his  article 
On  the  Value  of  the  Attic  Talent  in  Modern  Mokey  published  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  Philological  Association,  1885,  xvi,  pp.  117-119, 
according  to  which  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  drachma  is  approximately  8d., 
and  that  of  a  talent  £200.  In  the  case  of  Roman  money,  they  have 
followed  Marquardt's  Handbuch  der  romischen  Alterthilmer  in  reckoning 
1,000  sesterces  as  equivalent  to  £10.  ^ 

For  the  convenience  of  students,  as  well  as  of  general  readers,  the 
quantities  of  Greek  and  Latin  words  have  been  marked  once,  but  once 
only,  in  every  article  in  which  they  occur.  The  Latin  spelling  of  Greek 
words  has  been  generally  adopted,  but  the  Greek  form  has,  in  all  cases 
where  it  appeared  advisable,  been  added  in  brackets. 

H.  NETTLESHIP. 
J.  E.  SANDYS. 
March,  1891. 


*  See  Preface  to  Third  Edition  of  this  Dictionary 


vi.  PREFACE  TO   SECOND  AND  THIRD  EDITIONS. 

PKEFACE   TO   SECOND   EDITION. 

The  favourable  reception  tliat  lias  been  accorded  to  this  work  has  en- 
abled the  publishers  to  issue  a  second  edition  at  an  exceptionally  early 
date.  The  book  has  been  revised  by  Dr.  Sandys,  and  some  minor  in- 
accuracies have  been  removed.  References  to  Aristotle's  Coaditntion  of 
Athens,  which,  in  the  former  edition,  could  only  be  inserted  in  the  last 
two  hundred  pages,  have  now  been  added  in  the  first  five  hundred,  wher- 
ever such  addition  seemed  to  be  required.  Lastly,  an  Index  has  been 
supplied,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  make  the  work  still  further  useful  as  a 
book  of  reference. 
September,  1891. 


PEEEACE   TO  THIRD  EDITION. 

The  pi'esent  edition  has  been  further  revised  and  corrected  by  Dr. 
Sandys.  The  articles  in  which  the  most  considerable  changes  have  been 
introduced  are  those  on  Gomitia,  Music,  and  Theatre.  The  article  on 
Gomitla  has  been  revised  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Mommsen;  that 
on  Music  takes  account  of  Mr.  Monro's  i^ecent  work  on  the  Modes  of 
Ancient  Music ;  and  that  on  Theatre  gives  some  additional  details  re- 
specting the  architectural  theories  of  Dr.  Dorpfeld. 

In  stating  approximate  English  equivalents  for  Roman  money,  Dr. 
Sandys  has  thought  it  right  to  reconsider  the  choice  made  by  the  late 
Professor  Nettleship  between  the  alternative  estimates  given  in  Mar- 
quardt's  Haiidbuch,  vol.  ii.,  p.  71.  The  sum  of  1,000  sesterces  is  there 
reckoned  as  equivalent,  under  a  gold  standard,  to  217*52  marks,  or 
£10  176-.  Gd. ;  and,  uuder  a  silver  standard,  to  175-41  marks,  or 
£8  15s.  Gil.  In  the  former  editions  the  gold  standard  was  adopted,  and 
1,000  sesterces  taken  as  equivalent  to  £10;  in  the  present,  the  silver 
standard  has  been  preferred,  and  the  equivalent  is  accordingly  £8  15s. 
Under  this  estimate  a  Roman  denarius  is  equivalent  to  8^d.,  or  very  little 
more  than  a  Greek  drachma,  which  is  here  set  at  8d. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  Index  here  reprinted  from  the  Second 
Edition  is  the  work  of  the  late  Mr.   H.  D.  Darbishire,  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge. 
December,  1894. 


cj}.     compare. 

q.v.    quod  vide. 

I.e.     locus  (or  liber)  citatus. 


ABBREVIATIONS,    ETC. 

ih.     ibidi'in. 

^^     indicates  a  short  syllable. 

—    indicates  a  long  syllable. 


gictionarii  of  Classicctl  gIj|tIjolaqn, 
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ABACUS ACCENSI. 


Abacus  (Gr.  dbax,  cibuldon).  (1)  A  square 
plate,  especially  the  stone  slab  that  covers 
the  capital  of  a  column  (sec  Akchitecture, 
Orders  of,  figs.  1  and  5).  (2)  A  dice-board. 
(3)  A  mathematician's  table  strewn  with 
fine  sand,  on  which  figures  were  drawn  with 
a  stilus.  (4)  A  counting-board,  on  which 
sums  were  worked  for  private  and  public 
accounts.  The  reckoning  was  done  with 
counters  Ij'ing  on  the  board  {calculi)  or 
with  beads  sliding  in  vertical  grooves.  (On 
the  sideboard  called  Abacus,  sec  Taui-es.) 

AboUa.  A  thick  woollen  cloak,  worn  by 
Roman  soldiers  and  philosophers. 

Absyrtus.  Son  of  king  yEetes,  and  bro- 
ther of  Medea,  who,  in  her  flight  with  Jason 
the  Argonaut,  cut  Absyrtus  into  pieces, 
and  threw  them  one  by  one  into  the  sea,  so 
that  her  father,  stopping  to  pick  them  up, 
might  be  delayed  in  his  pursuit. 

Academy  (Gr.  Akddcmia).  A  grove  on 
the  Cephissus  near  Athens,  sacred  to  the 
hero  Academus,  and  containing  a  gymna- 
sium. Here  Plato,  whose  country-house 
•was  near,  delivered  his  lectures ;  hence 
the  school  of  phiIoso]ihy  founded  by  him 
received  the  name  of  "  The  Academy." 

Acamas  (Gr.  AMmas).  Son  of  Theseus  and 
Pha-dra,  was  brought  up  with  his  brother 
Demophocin  by  Elephenor,  king  of  Euboea, 
and  sent  with  Diomedes  as  ambassador  to 
Troy,  to  persuade  Priam  to  send  Helen 
back  in  peace.  After  the  fall  of  Troy,  in 
which  he  took  a  prominent  part  as  one  of 
the  heroes  concealed  in  the  wooden  horse, 
he  with  his  brother  recovered  his  father's 
sovereignty  over  Attica,  and  then  led  a 
colony  from  Athens  to  Cyprus,  where  ho 
died.     {Comp.  Demophoox,  2.) 

Acarnan  and  Amphoterus  (Gr.  Aharnnn, 
Amplwtcrns).  Sons  of  Alcmseon  and  Cal- 
lirrhoe.  Their  mother,  hearing  of  her  hus- 
band's murder  by  Phegeus  and  his  sons, 
prays  Zeus,  who  loves  her,  to  let  her  boys 
grow  up  into  men  at  once,  so  that  they  can 
avenge  their  father.  This  done,  they  slay 
the  sons  of  Phegeus  at  Tegea  and  himself 
at  Psophis,  offer  up  at  Delphi  the  Jewels  of 
Harmonia,  which  they  I  ave  thus  acquired, 

u.  G.  A. 


and  then  found  a  kingdom  called  after  the 
elder  of  them  Acarnania.  {See  Alphe- 
Sibq;a.) 

Acastus  (Gr.  Akastos).  Son  of  Pglias, 
king  of  lolcos,  who  joined  the  Argonautic 
expedition,  though  against  his  father's  will, 
as  a  friend  of  Jason.  At  his  father's  death 
he  celebrated  funeral  games  which  were 
the  theme  of  ancient  poets  and  artists,  and 
in  which  Peleus  was  represented  as  par- 
ticipating. He  took  part  in  the  Calydonian 
boar-hunt.  But  his  wife  Astydameia  fell 
in  love  with  Peleus  {q.v-),  and  this  brought 
ruin  on  the  wedded  pair.  His  daughter  was 
Laodameia,  renowned  for  her  tender  love 
to  Protesilaiis  {q.v.). 

Acca  Larentia.  According  to  the  com- 
mon legend,  wife  of  the  herdsman  Faustulus, 
and  nurse  to  Romulus  and  Remus  ;  accord- 
ing to  another,  a  favourite  of  Hercules,  and 
wife  to  a  rich  Etruscan,  Tarutius,  who.«o 
possessions  she  bequeathed  to  Romulus  or 
(according  to  another  account)  the  Roman 
people.  She  is  said  to  have  had  twelve  sons, 
with  whom  she  sacrificed  once  a  j'ear  for  the 
fertilizing  of  the  Roman  fields  {arva),  and 
who  were  thence  named  Arval  Brothers 
( fratrcs  arviilcs).  One  of  them  having  died, 
Romulus  took  his  place,  and  founded  the 
priesthood  so  called.  (iSwArvalBkothers.) 
She  at  last  disappeared  on  the  spot  where, 
afterwards,  at  the  feast  of  Larentalia  (Dec. 
23),  the  flamen  of  Quirinus  and  the  pontiffs 
sacrificed  to  her  while  invoking  Jupiter. 
All  this,  together  with  her  name,  meaning 
"  mother  of  the  Lares,"  shows  that  she  was 
originally  a  goddess  of  the  earth,  to  whose 
care  men  entrusted  their  seed-corn  and  their 
dead.  {See  Lares.)  In  particular  she  per- 
sonified the  city  lands  and  their  crops. 
Probably  she  is  the  Dea  Dia  worshipped 
by  the  Arval  Brothers. 

Accensi.     In   the   older  constitution  of 
the   Roman   army,  the  accensi  were  men 
taken  from  the  lowest  assessed  class  to  fill 
I  gaps   in    the    ranks   of   the    heavy -aimed 
!  soldiers.      They   followed    the    legion    un- 
armed, simply  in  their  clothes  {veliitl,  or 
1  accensi  velati).     In  action  they  stood  in  the 


ACCIUS ACHILLES. 


rear  rank  of  the  third  line,  ready  to  pick  up 
the  arms  of  the  fallen  and  fill  their  places. 
They  Avere  also  used  as  assistant  workmen 
and  as  orderlies.  This  last  employment 
may  have  caused  the  term  acccnsus  to  be 
applied  to  the  subordinate  officer  whom 
consuls  and  proconsuls,  praBtors  and  _pro- 
prastors,  and  all  officers  of  consular  and 
prsetorian  rank  had  at  their  service  in  ad- 
dition to  lictors.  In  later  times  officers 
chose  these  attendants  out  of  their  own 
freedmen,  sometimes  to  marshal  their  way 
when  they  had  no  lictors  or  had  them  march- 
ing behind,  sometimes  for  miscellaneous 
duties.  Thus  the  prfetor's  acccnsus  had  to 
cry  the  hours  of  the  day,  3,  6,  9,  and  12. 
Unlike  the  subordinate  officers  named 
apparitors,  their  term  of  office  expired  with 
that  of  their  superior. 

Accius,  or  Attius  (Lucius).  A  Roman 
poet,  who  was  born  17(J  B.C.  of  a  freedman 
and  freedwoman,  at  Pisaurum  in  Umbria, 
and  died  about  90  B.C.  He  was  the  most 
prolific  and,  under  the  Eepublic,  the  most 
highly  esteemed  of  tragic  poets,  especially 
for  his  lofty,  impassioned  style  and  power- 
ful descriptions.  His  talents  seem  to  have 
secured  him  a  respectable  position  in  Roman 
society,  which  he  maintained  with  full  con- 
sciousness of  his  merits.  His  poetical  career 
can  be  traced  through  a  period  of  thirty-si.x 
years,  from  B.C.  140,  when  he  exhibited  a 
drama  under  the  same  fediles  as  the  octo- 
genarian Pacuvius,  to  B.C.  104.  Of  his 
tragedies,  the  titles  and  fragments  of  some 
fifty  are  preserved.  Two  of  these  treat  of 
national  subjects  (see  Pr.etexta),  viz.,  the 
Brutus  and  the  Dcciiis.  The  former  dealt 
with  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  ;  the 
latter  with  the  heroic  death  of  Decius  at 
Sentinum,  B.C.  295.  The  rest,  composed 
after  Greek  models,  embrace  almost  all 
cycles  of  legend,  especially  the  Trojan, 
which  is  treated  in  a  great  variety  of  aspects. 
Accius  likewise  handled  questions  of  gram- 
mar, literary  history,  and  antiquities  in  the 
Alexandrine  manner  and  the  fashion  of  his 
own  time,  and  in  many  different  metres. 
These  works  (the  DidascaHca  in  at  least 
nine  books  ;  the  Prar/indtlca  on  dramatic 
poetry  and  acting,  etc.)  have  also  perished. 

Achaeus.  A  Greek  tragic  poet  of  Eretria, 
born  about  482  B.C.,  a  contemporary  of  So- 
phocles, and  especially  famous  in  the  line 
of  satyric  drama.  He  wrote  about  forty 
plays,  of  which  only  small  fragments  are 
preserved.  Not  being  an  Athenian,  he  only 
g.iine  1  one  victory. 

Acheloiis.     The  god  of  the  river  of  that 


name  between  ^Etolia  and  Acarnania  ;  eldest 
of  the  3000  sons  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and 
father  of  the  Sirens  by  Sterope,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Porthaou.  As  a  water-god  he  was 
capable  of  metamorphosis,  appearing  noAv 
as  a  bull,  then  as  a  snake,  and  again  as  a 
bull-faced  man.  In  fighting  with  Heracles 
for  the  possession  of  Deianeira,  he  lost  one 
horn,  but  got  it  back  in  exchange  for  the 
horn  of  Amaltheia  (q.v.).  As  the  oldest 
and  most  venerable  of  river-gods,  he  was 
worshipped  all  over  Greece  and  her  colonies, 
especiallj'  Rhodes,  Italy,  and  Sicily.  The 
oracle  of  Dodona,  in  every  answer  which 
it  gave,  added  an  injunction  to  sacrifice  to 
Achelous;  and  in  religious  usage  his  name 
stood  for  any  stream  or  running  water. 

Acheron.      A  river  in  the  lower  world. 
(See  HADf:s,  Realm  of.) 

Achilles  [Gr.  Achilleiis).  (1)  Son  of  Peleus 
(king  of  the  Myrmidons  in  Thessalian 
Phthia)  by  the  Nereid  Thetis,  grandson  of 
jEacus,  great-grandson  of  Zeus.  In  Homer 
he  is  duly  brought  up  by  his  mother  to- 
man's estate,  in  close  friendship  with  his 
older  cousin  Patroclus,  the  son  of  Menoetius, 
a  half-bi-other  of  jEacus ;  is  taught  the 
arts  of  war  and  eloquence  by  Phosnix  (q.v.) 
and  that  of  healing  by  the  centaur  Chiron, 
his  mother's  grandfather.  But  later  le- 
gends lend  additional  features  to  the  story 
of  his  youth.  To  make  her  sou  immortal, 
Thetis  anoints  him  with  ambrosia  by  day, 
and  holds  him  in  the  fire  at  night,  to  destroy 
whatever  mortal  element  he  has  derived 
from  his  father,  until  Peleus,  coming  in  one 
night,  sees  the  boy  baking  in  the  fire,  and 
makes  an  outcry  ;  the  goddess,  aggrieved  at 
seeing  her  plan  thwarted,  deserts  husband 
and  child,  and  goes  home  to  the  Nereids. 
According  to  a  later  story  she  dipped  the 
child  in  the  river  Styx,  and  thus  made  him 
invulnerable,  all  but  the  heel  by  which  she 
held  him.  Then  Peleus  takes  the  mother- 
less boy  to  Chiron  on  Mount  Pelion,  who 
feeds  him  on  the  entrails  of  lions  and  boars, 
and  the  marrow  of  bears,  and  instructs  him 
in  all  knightly  and  elegant  arts.  At  the 
age  of  six  the  boy  was  so  strong  and  swift 
that  he  slew  wild  boars  and  lions,  and 
caught  stags  without  net  or  hound.  Again, 
as  to  his  share  in  the  expedition  to  Troy,  the 
legends  differ  widely.  In  Homer,  Achilles 
and  Patroclus  are  at  once  ready  to  obey 
the  call  of  Nestor  and  Odysseus,  and  their 
fathers  willingly  let  them  go,  accompanied 
by  the  old  man  Phosnix.  In  later  legend, 
Thetis,  alarmed  by  the  prophecy  of  Calchas 
that  Troy  cannot  be  taken  without  Achilles. 
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and  foreseeing  Ms  fall  in  sucli  a  war,  con- 
ducts the  boy  of  nine  to  the  island  of  Scyros, 
where  in  female  dress  he  grows  up  among 
the  daughters  of  king  Lycomedes,  and  by 
one  of  them,  Deidameia,  begets  Neoptule- 
mus  (q.v.).  ]3ut  Calchas  betrays  his  where- 
abouts, and  Odysseus,  in  concert  with  DiO- 
medes,  unmasks  the  young  hero.  Dis- 
guised as  a  merchant,  he  spreads  out  female 
ornaments  before  the  maidens,  as  well  as 
a  shield  and  spear;  suddenly  a  trumpet 
sounds  the  call  to  battle,  the  maidens  flee, 
but  Achilles  clutches  at  the  arms,  and  de- 
clares himself  eager  to  fight.  At  the  first 
landing  of  the  Greeks,  on  the  Asian  coast, 
he  wounds  TC'lephus  (q.v.)  ;  at  their  second, 
on  the  Trojan  sliore,  Cycnus  (q.v.).  Before 
Troy,  Homer  makes  him  the  chief  of  Greek 
heroes,  whom  the  favour  of  Hera  and  Athena 
and  his  own  merit  have  placed  above  friend 
and  foe.  He  is  graced  with  all  the  attri- 
butes of  a  hero  :  in  birth,  beauty,  swiftness, 
strength,  and  valour,  he  has  not  his  peer ; 
none  can  resist  him,  the  very  sight  of  him 
strikes  terror  into  the  foe.  His  anger  may 
be  furious,  his  grief  immoderate  ;  but  his 
nature  is  at  bottom  kind,  affectionate,  and 
generous,  even  to  his  enemies.  Touching 
is  his  love  for  his  parents,  especially  his 
mother,  and  his  devotion  to  his  friends.  In 
the  first  nine  A-ears  of  the  war  he  leads  the 
Greeks  on  their  many  plundering  excursions 
around  Troy,  and  destroj's  eleven  inland  and 
twelve  seacoast  towns.  The  events  of  the 
tenth  year,  brought  on  by  the  deep  grudge 
he  bears  Agamemnon  for  taking  away 
Briseis  (daughter  of  Brises),  form  the 
subject  of  Homer's  Iliad.  When  he  and 
his  men  withdraw  from  the  fight,  the  Tro- 
jans press  on  irresistibly  ;  they  have  taken 
the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  and  are  setting 
their  ships  on  fii-e.  In  this  extremity  he 
lends  Patroclus  the  arms  his  father  (see 
Peleus)  had  given  him,  and  lets  him  lead 
the  Myrmidons  to  battle.  Patroclus  drives 
the  Trojans  back,  but  falls  by  Hector's 
hand,  and  the  arms  are  lost,  though  the 
corpse  is  recovered.  Grief  for  his  friend 
and  thirst  for  vengeance  at  last  overcome 
his  grudge  against  Agamemnon.  Furni.shod 
by  Hephrestus,  at  the  request  of  Thetis, 
with  splendid  new  arms,  including  the 
shield  of  wondrous  workmanship,  he  goes 
out  against  Hector,  well  knowing  that  he 
himself  must  fall  soon  after  him.  He  makes 
frightful  havoc  among  the  enemy,  till  at 
last  Hector  is  the  only  one  that  dares 
await  him  without  the  walls,  and  even  he 
turns  in  terror  at  the  sight  of  him.     After 


chasing  him  three  times  round  the  city, 
Achilles  overtakes  him,  pierces  him  with 
his  lance,  trails  his  body  behind  his  chariot 
to  the  camp,  and  there  casts  it  for  a  prey 
to  the  birds  and  dogs.  Then  with  the 
utmost  pomp  he  lays  the  loved  friend  of  his 
j'outh  in  the  same  grave-mound  that  is  to 
hold  his  own  ashes,  and  founds  funeral  games 
in  his  honour.  The  next  night  Priam  comes 
secretly  to  his  tent,  and  offers  rich  gifts  to 
ransom  Hector's  body  ;  but  Achilles,  whom 
the  broken-down  old  king  reminds  of  his 
own  father,  gives  it  up  without  ransom,  and 
grants  eleven  days'  truce  for  the  burying. 
After  many  valiant  deeds  (sec  Trojan  War), 
he  is  overtaken  by  the  fate  which  he  hatl 
himself  chosen ;  for  the  choice  had  been 
given  him  between  an  early  death  with  un- 
dying fame  and  a  long  but  inglorious  life. 
Near  the  Scaean  Gate  he  is  struck  by  the 
shaft  of  Paris,  guided  by  Apollo.  Accord- 
ing to  a  later  legend  ho  was  wounded  in 
the  one  vulnerable  heel,  and  in  the  temple 
of  Thymbreean  Apollo,  whither  ho  had  gone 
iinarmed  to  be  wedded  to  Priam's  daughter 
Polj'xena  (q.v.).  Greeks  and  Trojans  fight 
fui'iously  all  day  about  his  body,  till  Zeus 
sends  down  a  storm  to  end  the  fight.  Seven- 
teen days  and  nights  the  Greeks,  with 
Thetis  and  the  sea-goddesses  and  Muses, 
bewail  the  dead  ;  then  amid  numerous  sacri- 
fices the  body  is  burnt.  Next  morning  the 
ashes,  with  those  of  Patroclus  and  of  Nestor's 
sou,  Antilochus,  whom  Achilles  had  loved 
in  the  next  degree,  are  placed  in  a  golden 
pitcher,  the  work  of  Hephaestus,  and  gift  of 
Dionysus,  and  deposited  in  the  famed 
tumulus  that  crowns  the  promontory  of 
Sigeum.  The  soul  of  Homer's  Achilles 
dwells,  like  other  souls,  in  the  lower  world, 
and  is  there  seen  by  Odysseus  together  with 
the  souls  of  his  two  friends.  According  to 
later  poets  Thetis  snatched  her  son's  body 
out  of  the  burning  pyi-e  and  carried  it  to 
the  island  of  Leuke  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  where  the  transfigured  hero  lives 
on,  sovereign  of  the  Pontus  and  husband  of 
Iphigeneia.  Others  place  him  in  Elysium, 
with  Medea  or  Helena  to  wife.  Besides 
Leuce,  where  the  mariners  of  Pontus  and 
Greek  colonists  honoured  him  with  oiforings 
and  games,  he  had  many  other  places  of  wor- 
ship ;  the  most  venerable,  however,  was  his 
tomb  on  the  Hellespont,  where  he  appeared 
to  Homer  in  the  full  blaze  of  his  armour, 
and  struck  the  poet  blind.  In  works  of  art 
Achilles  was  represented  as  similar  to  Ares, 
withmagnificent  physique, and  hair  l)ristling 
up  like  a  mane.     One  of  his  most  famous 
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statues  is   that   at   Paris    (from  the  Villa 
J3orghese),  though  many  talve  it  for  an  Ares. 

(2)  2'atiiis,a.  Greek  mathematician  of  the 
Srd  centnrj'  a.d.  He  wrote  an  introduction 
to  the  Phivnnmcna  of  Aratus; 

(3)  Achilles  of  Alexandria,  about  450 
A.D.,  probably  a  Christian ;  author  of  a 
Greek  romance  in  eight  books,  the  story  of 
Cleitophon  of  Tyre  and  Leucippe  of  By- 
zantium, two  lovers  who  jjass  through  a 
lo]ig  train  of  adventures  before  they  meet. 
As  the  whole  story  is  put  in  the  mouth  of 
the  hero,  many  scenes,  being  told  at  second- 
hand, lose  in  liveliness  ;  and  the  flow  of  the 
narrative  is  checked  by  too  many  digres- 
sions, some  interesting  enough  in  them- 
selves,  by  descriptions  of  places,  natural 
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a  son  named  Perseus.  Then  mother  and  child 
are  put  in  a  wooden  box  and  thrown  into 
the  sea,  but  they  drift  to  the  island  of  Seri- 
phus,  and  are  kindly  received.  Perseus, 
having  grown  into  a  hero,  sets  out  with  his 
mother  to  seek  Acrisius,  who  has  fled  from 
Argos  for  fear  of  the  oracle  coming  true ;. 
he  finds  him  at  Larissa,  in  Thessaly,  and 
kills  him  unawares  with  a  discus. 

Aero  {IlClCnius)  A  Roman  grammarian 
of  the  end  of  the  2nd  century  a.d.  Ho 
wrote  commentaries  (now  lost)  on  Terence, 
Horace,  and  perhaps  Persius.  The  collec- 
tion of  scholia  bearing  his  name  dates 
from  the  7th  century. 

Acroliths.  Statues  whose  uncovered  ex- 
tremities are  made  of  stone,  the  covered 
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phenomena,  woi-ks  of  art,  feelings  and 
passions,  in  which  the  author  exhibits  his 
-vast  reading.  The  style  has  considerable 
elegance,  though  often  marred  by  an  affec- 
tation of  neatness  and  brevity.  The  novel 
continued  to  be  popular  until  the  fall  of 
B^'zantium. 

Acontius  (Gr.  AkontiSs).     Sec  Ctdippe. 

Acratisma  (Gr.  Akrdfisma).    See  Meals. 

Acrisius  (Gr.  /lA-ct.sio.s).  King  of  Argos, 
great-grandson  of  Danaiis,  son  of  Abas,  and 
brother  of  Prcetus.  An  oracle  having  de- 
clared that  a  son  of  his  daughter  Danue 
would  take  his  life,  he  shuts  her  up  in  a 
brazen  tower;  but  Zeus  falls  into  her  lap  in 
the  shape  of  a  shower  of  gold,  and  she  bears 


parts  of  another  material,  such  as  wood. 

Acropolis  (GwAKtOjuIis).  Properl3'  =  Up- 
per  Town.  The  Greek  name  for  tlie  citadel 
or  stronghold  of  a  town.  The  Acropolis  of 
Athens  was  situated  on  a  plateau  of  rock, 
about  200  feet  in  height,  1,000  in  breadth 
from  east  to  west,  and  4G0  in  length  from 
north  to  south.  It  was  originally  called 
CecropTa,  after  Cecrops,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Athenians,  whose  grave  and  shrine  were 
sho\\Ti  on  the  spot.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  Acropolis  was  the  Erechtheum,  the 
common  seat  of  worship  of  the  ancient 
gods  of  Athens,  Athene  Polias,  Hejihfestus, 
Poseidon,  and  Erechthetts  himself,  who 
was  said  to  have  founded   the  sanctuary. 
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His  house  was  possibly  N.E.  of  the  Erech- 
theum.  Pisistriltus,  like  the  ancient  kings, 
liad  his  residence  on  the  Acropolis,  and  may 
liave  added  the  stylobate  to  the  temple  of 
Athene  recently  identified,  S.  of  the  Ercch- 
theum.  The  walls  of  the  fortress  proper 
were  destroj-ed  in  the  Persian  wars,  480 
and  -±79  B.C.,  and  restored  by  Cimon.  But 
the  wall  surrounding  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
called  the  PClasgtkon  or  PClarcjIkon,  and 
supposed  to  be  a  relic  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants, was  left  in  ritius.  Cimon  also  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  new  temple  of  Athene 
on  the  south  side  of  the  hill.  This  temple 
was  begun  afresh  and  completed  in  the 
most  splendid  style  hy  Pericles,  and  called 
the  Parthenon.  {See  Parthenon.)  Pericles 
at  the  same  time  adorned  the  approach  to 
the  west  side  of  the  Acropolis  with  the 
glorious  Propijhra,  and  began  to  rebuild 
the  Erechtheum  in  magnificent  st3'le.  (See 
Erechtheu.m,  Propyl.ea.)  There  were 
several  other  sanctuaries  on  the  Acropolis, 
that,  for  instance,  of  Artemis  Brauronia,  on 
the  S.E.  side  of  the  Propj-ltea;  the  beautiful 
little  temple  of  Athene  Nike  to  the  S.W. ; 
and  the  Pandroseum  adjoining  the  temple 
of  Erechtheus.  There  were  many  altars, 
that  of  Zeus  Hypatos  for  example,  and 
countless  statites, among  them  thatof  Athene 
PromachOs,  with  votive  offerings.  Among 
the  numerous  grottos  in  the  rock,  one  on 
the  north  side  was  dedicated  to  Pan,  another 
to  Apollo. 

Acta.  The  Latin  term  for  oiScial  records 
of  transactions,  including  Acta  senCitus  and 
Acta  pdjjidi  Euindnt,  both  established  by 
Cfpsar  in  his  first  consulship,  B.C.  59.  (1) 
Acta  scnatits.  Csesar's  law  decreed  that  all 
transactions  of  the  senate  should  be  regit- 
larly  written  down  and  published,  which  had 
only  been  done  hitherto  in  exceptional  cases. 
The  written  reports  were  continued  under 
the  Empire,  but  Augustus  put  a  stop  to  their 
publication.  These  documents  were  pre- 
served among  the  state  archives  and  in  the 
public  libraries,  where  they  could  only  be 
inspected  by  permission  of  the  city  pre- 
fect. At  first  a  temporary  duty  imposed 
on  individual  senators,  the  business  of 
reporting  grew  into  a  separate  office  held 
in  rotation,  with  the  title  of  Ab  actis 
senafiis,  and  the  officer  holding  it  had  a 
considerable  staff  of  writers  under  him, 
called  Acfuarii.  (2)  The  Acta  \dtunut) 
popuU  {Roinani),  or  Acta  jmblica,  vrlnlna, 
nrbis,  diurna  iwpidi,  or  simply  Acta  or 
Diurna,  were  an  oflicial  daily  chronicle, 
which,    in   addition   to    official    reports    of 


events  in  the  imperial  family,  and  state 
and  city  affairs,  contained  regulations  by 
the  magistrates,  transactions  and  decrees 
of  the  senate,  accidents,  and  family  news 
communicated  to  the  editors.  They  were 
publicly  exhibited  on  a  whitened  board 
[al/mm),  which  any  one  might  read  and 
copy ;  and  there  were  men  who  made  a 
business  of  multiplying  and  transmitting 
such  news  to  the  provinces.  After  a  time 
the  originals  were  placed  among  the  state- 
archives  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wished 
to  consult  them. 

Actaeon  (Gv.AktaiOn).  Sonof  Arista3usby 
Autonoe,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus  of  Tliebes, 
was  trained  by  Chiron  into  a  finished 
huntsman.  Having  either  seen  Artemis 
(Diana)  when  bathing,  or  boasted  his  su- 
periority in  the  chase,  he  was  changed  by 
her  into  a  stag,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  his 
own  hounds  on  Mount  Cithseron.  The 
hounds  looked  everywhere  for  their  master, 
and  would  not  be  pacified  till  Chiron 
showed  them  an  image  of  him.  His  statue 
was  often  set  up  on  hills  and  rocks  as  a 
protection  against  the  dangerous  heat  of  the 
dog-days,  of  which  probably  the  myth  itself 
is  but  a  symbol. 

Actoridae,  Actoriones.     See  Moliones. 

Actuarius.     Sec  Acta. 

Acusilalis.    See  Logographi. 

Admetus.  Son  of  Pheres,  king  of  Pherse 
in  Thessaly,  who  took  part  in  the  Caly- 
donian  boar-hunt  and  the  voyage  of  the 
Argo.  Apollo  served  him  for  a  time  as  a 
shepherd,  either  from  love  and  as  a  reward 
for  his  piety,  or  to  expiate  a  capital  crime. 
When  Admetuswooed  Alcestis,  the  daughter 
of  Pellas,  and  her  father  would  only  give  her 
to  one  who  should  yoke  lions  and  boars  to 
a  chariot,  he  fulfilled  the  task  with  Apollo's 
help  ;  indeed,  the  god  even  prevailed  on  the 
Jloirai  to  release  him  from  death,  provided 
that  any  one  would  volunteer  to  die  for  him. 
He  is  at  length  seized  with  a  mortal  sickness, 
and  his  aged  parents  refusing  to  give  up  the 
remnant  of  their  days  for  him,  Alcestis  dies 
for  her  husband,  but  is  sent  back  to  the 
upper  world  by  Persephone,  or,  according 
to  another  story,  is  rescued  out  of  the  hands 
of  Hades  by  Heracles. 

Adonis.  Sprung,  according  to  the  com- 
mon legend,  from  the  unnatural  love  of 
the  Cyprian  princess  Myrrha  (or  Smyrna) 
for  her  father  Cinyras,  who,  on  becoming 
aware  of  the  crime,  pursues  her  with  a 
sword  ;  but  she,  praying  to  the  gods,  is 
changed  into  a  myrtle,  out  of  whose  baik 
springs  the  beautiful  Adonis,  the  beloved 
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of  Aphrodite.  While  yet  a  youth,  he  dies 
wouuded  by  a  boar  in  hunting  ;  the  god- 
dess, inconsolable,  makes  the  anemone 
grow  out  of  his  blood.  As  she  will  not 
give  up  her  darling,  and  Persephone  has 
fallen  in  love  with  him,  Zeus  decrees 
that  he  shall  pass  half  the  j'ear  with  one 
and  half  with  the  other  goddess.  Adonis 
(  =  lord)  was  properly  a  Syrian  god  of  nature, 
a  type  of  vegetation,  which  after  a  brief 
blossoming  always  dies  again.  The  myth 
was  embodied  in  a  yearly  Feast  of  Adonis 
held  by  women,  which,  starting  from  Byblos 
in  Syria,  the  cradle  of  this  worship,  came  by 
svay  of  Cyprus  to  Asia  Minor  and  Greece, 
then  under  the  Ptolemies  to  Egypt,  and 
in  the  imperial  age  to  Rome.  When  the  river 
Adonis  by  Byblos  ran  red  with  the  soil 
washed  down  from  Lebanon  by  the  autumn 
rain,  they  said  Adonis  was  slain  by  the  boar 
in  the  mountains,  and  the  water  was  dyed 
with  his  blood.  Then  the  women  set  out 
to  seek  him,  and  having  found  a  figure  that 
they  took  to  be  his  corpse,  performed  his 
funeral  rites  with  lamentations  as  wild  as 
the  rejoicings  that  followed  over  his  re- 
surrection were  licentious.  The  feast  was 
held,  in  the  East,  with  great  magnificence. 
In  Greece  the  celebration  was  much  simpler, 
a  leading  feature  being  the  little  "  Adonis- 
gardens,"  viz.  pots  holding  all  kinds  of 
herbs  that  come  out  quickly  and  as  quickly 
fade,  which  were  finally  thrown  into  the 
water.  At  the  court  of  Alexandria  a 
figure  in  costly  apparel  was  displayed  on  a 
silver  bier,  and  the  next  morning  carried 
in  procession  by  the  women  to  the  sea, 
and  committed  to  the  waves.  In  most 
places  the  feast  was  held  in  the  hottest 
season. 

Adoption.  (1)  At  Athens  adoption  took 
place  either  in  the  adopter's  lifetime  or  by 
will;  or  again,  if  a  man  died  childless  and 
intestate,  the  State  interfered  to  bring  into 
his  house  the  man  next  entitled  by  the  Attic 
law  of  inheritance  as  heir  and  adoptive  son, 
so  that  the  race  and  the  religious  rites 
peculiar  to  it  might  not  die  out.  None  but 
the  independent  citizen  of  respectable  char- 
acter could  adopt,  and  he  only  while  he 
was  as  yet  without  male  heirs.  If  there 
were  daughters,  one  of  them  was  usually 
betrothed  to  the  adopted  son,  and  the  rest 
portioned  off  with  dowries.  If  after  that  a 
male  heir  was  born,  he  and  the  adopted  had 
equal  rights. 

(2)  At  Rome  there  were  two  kinds  of 
adoption,  both  requiring  the  adopter  to 
be  a   male  and   childless :   Avrogatio   and 


Adoption  proper.  The  former  could  only 
take  place  where  the  person  to  be  adopted 
was  independent  {sui  Juris),  and  his  adopter 
had  no  prospect  of  male  otispring ;  at  the 
instance  of  the  pontifex,  and  after  full  proof 
of  admissibility,  it  had  to  be  sanctioned 
by  the  comitia  curiata.  Adoption  proper 
applied  to  those  still  under  paternal  rule 
{patria  jwtestas),  the  father  selling  his  son 
by  formal  munc.ipCitio  (q.v.)  to  the  adopter, 
who  then,  the  paternal  power  being  thus 
abolished,  claimed  the  son  before  the  court 
as  his  own,  and  the  father  allowed  him  to  be 
adjudged  to  him.  By  either  transaction  the 
person  adopted  passed  completely  over  into 
the  family  and  rank  of  the  adopter,  and 
naturally  took  his  name  in  full,  but  with  the 
addition  of  a  second  cognomen  formed  from 
his  own  former  nomen  gentile  by  the  suffix 
-amis,  e.g.  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  yEmii*- 
anus  (son  of  Lucius  ^milius  Panllus). 
Women  too  could  be  adojjted,  but  not 
arrogated ;  neither  coitld  they  adopt.  At  the 
latter  end  of  the  Republic  we  find  a  testa- 
mentary Adoption  in  existence,  which  at 
first  likewi.se  produced  a  change  of  name, 
but  not  of  status. 

Adrasteia.     Sec  Nemesis. 

Adrastus.  Grandson  of  Bias,  son  of  Talius 
and  Lysimache.  In  a  quarrel  between  the 
three  houses  reigning  in  Argos,theBiantidse, 
Melampodidfe,  and  Prcetidse,  he  is  driven 
out  by  Amphiaraus,  who  also  killed  his 
father,  flees  to  his  mother's  father,  king 
Polybusof  Sicy6n,and  inherits  his  kingdom. 
But,  reconciled  to  Amphiaraus,  to  whom 
he  gives  his  sister  Eriphyle,  he  returns 
and  rules  over  Argos.  During  one  stormy 
night  a  great  scuffle  is  heard  outside  the 
palace :  two  fugitives,  Polyneices  son  of 
CEdipus  of  Thebes,  and  Tydeus  son  of 
(Eneus  of  Calydon  (one  wrapped  in  a  lion's 
hide,  the  other  in  a  boar-skin),  have  sought 
refuge  in  the  front-court,  and  are  fighting  for 
a  night's  lodging.  Adrastus,  coming  forth, 
recognises  the  fulfilment  of  an  oracle  which 
had  bidden  him  marry  his  daughters  to  a 
lion  and  a  boar.  He  gives  Argeia  to  Poly- 
neices and  Deipyle  to  Tydeus,  promising 
to  conduct  those  princes  home  and  rein- 
state them  in  their  rights.  Thus  began 
under  his  lead  the  far-famed  and  fatal  ex- 
pedition of  the  Seven  against  Thebes  (q.v.). 
He  alone  escapes  destruction  by  the  help 
of  his  divine  winged  steed  Areion.  Ten 
years  after,  with  the  sons  of  the  slain,  the 
Epigoni  {q.v.),  and  his  own  son  .(Egialeus, 
he  again  marches  upon  Thebes,  takes  and 
destroys  the  town,  but  loses  his  son,  and 
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dies  of  grief  on  his  way  Lome  at  Megara, 
■wliere,  as  well  as  at  Sieyon  and  Athens,  he 
was  worshipped  as  a  hero. 

Advocatus.  At  Rome,  under  the  Repub- 
lic, a  competent  friend  who  gave  his  advice 
in  a  law-suit  and  came  into  court  in  person, 
not  to  speak  (the  patronus  caiisw  did  that), 
bat  to  support  the  cause  by  his  presence. 
In  the  imj)erial  age  the  term  was  applied 
to  the  counsel  who  pleaded  in  court  in  the 
presence  of  the  parties,  for  doing  which 
he  was  allowed,  after  the  time  of  Claudius, 
to  take  a  moderate  fee. 

Adyton.  In  manj'  Greek  temples,  a  space 
set  apart,  sometimes  underground,  and  only 
entered  by  the  priest,  a  holy  of  holies. 
(See  Temple.) 

Ma,.  The  realm  of  the  mythic  .lEetes  ; 
afterwai'ds  supposed  to  be  Colchis  on  the 
Euxine. 

.ffiacns(Gr./l/f77i-o.s).  Ancestorof  the  heroic 
JEacidre  ;  son  of  Zeus  by  ^Egina,  a  daughter 
of  the  river-god  Asopus  in  Phlius,  whom 
the  king  of  gods,  in  the  form  of  an  eagle, 
carried  off  to  the  island  named  after  her, 
where  her  son  was  bom.  As  king  of  JEgina 
he  ruled  the  Myrmidon.s,  whom  Zeus  at  his 
request  created  out  of  ants  (Gr.  tnynnekcs) 
to  people  his  island,  which,  according  to 
one  story,  was  uninhabited,  according  to 
another,  stricken  with  pestilence.  Beloved 
by  the  gods  for  his  piety,  when  a  drought 
desolated  Greece,  his  intercession  obtained 
rain  from  Zeus ;  and  the  grateful  Greeks 
built  him  in  jEgina  a  temple  enclosed  by 
a  marble  wall.  Pindar  says  he  helped 
Poseidon  and  Apollo  to  rear  the  walls  of 
Troy,  erecting  that  very  portion  which  was 
afterwards  scaled  by  his  son  Telamdn,  and 
his  grandson  Neoptolemus.  His  jvistice 
caused  him  after  death  to  be  made  a  judge 
in  the  lower  world.  At  jEgina  and  Athens 
he  was  worshipped  as  a  demigod.  His  sons 
by  Chiron's  daughter  Endeis  were  Telamon 
and  Peleus,  the  fathers  of  Ajax  and  Achilles  ; 
another  son  Phocus,by  the  Nereid  Psamathe, 
was  slain  by  his  half-brothers,  for  which 
their  father  banished  them. 

.SIdiles.  At  Rome,  two  sets  of  magistrates, 
the  Plebeian  {a'diles  jilchis  or  plebcii)  and 
the  Curule  {a'diles  curCdcs).  (1)  The  two 
Plebeian  ^^diles  were  appointed  B.C.  494  at 
the  same  time  with  the  Tribuneship  of  the 
Plebs,  as  servants  of  the  Tribunes,  and  at 
first  probably  nominated  by  them  till  471, 
when,  like  ihem  and  under  their  presi- 
dency, they  began  to  be  elected  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  Plebs.  They  took  their 
name   from  the  temple  (wdes)  of  the  ple- 


beian goddess  Ceres,  in  which  their  official 
archives  were  kept.  Beside  the  custody 
of  the  plebi-scita,  and  afterwards  of  the 
scnatus-eonaulta,  it  was  their  duty  to  make 
arrests  at  the  bidding  of  the  tribunes  ;  to 
carry  out  the  death-sentences  whirli  they 
passed,  by  hurling  the  criminal  down  from  the 
Tarpeian  rock  ;  to  look  after  the  importation 
of  corn  ;  to  watch  the  traffic  in  the  markets  ; 
and  to  organize  and  superintend  the  Plebeian 
and  Roman  Games.  Like  the  tribunes,  they 
could  only  be  chosen  from  the  body  of  the 
Plebs,  and  wore  no  badge  of  office,  not  so 
much  as  the  toga pratexta,  even  after  they 
became  an  authority  independent  of  the 
tribunes.  (2)  The  Cunde  ylJdiles,  from  B.C. 
3GG,  were  taken  at  first  from  the  Patrician 
body  alone,  soon  after  from  Patricians  and 
Plebeians  by  turns,  and  lastly  from  either. 
Elected  yearly  in  the  comitia  tributa  under 
the  presidency  of  a  consul,  they  were,  from 
the  first,  officers  of  the  whole  people,  though 
low  in  rank  ;  thej^  sat  in  the  sella  eiindis, 
from  which  they  took  their  name,  and  wore 
as  insignia  the  tof/a  pratexta.  As  in  rank, 
so  in  the  extent  of  their  powers  they  stood 
above  the  Plebeian  ^Ediles,  being  entitled 
to  exercise  civil  jurisdiction  iu  market  busi- 
ness, where  the  latter  could  only  impose  a 
fine.  The  functions  of  the  two  were  very 
much  alike,  comprising :  (i)  the  superin- 
tendence of  trade  in  the  market,  where  they 
had  to  test  weights  and  measures,  and  the 
quality  of  goods ;  to  keep  down  the  price  of 
provisions,  both  by  prohibitive  measures, 
especially  against  regraters  of  corn,  and  by 
the  purchase  and  liberal  distribution  of 
food  (cvra  annOna;) ;  and,  as  regards  the 
monej'-market,  to  prosecute  those  who 
transgressed  the  laws  of  usury ;  (ii)  the 
care  of  the  streets  and  buildiii^/s  within 
the  cityand  the  circuit  of  a  mile  outside,  by 
cleansing,  paving,  and  improving  the  streets, 
or  stirring  up  those  who  were  bound  to  do 
it ;  by  seeing  that  the  street  trafiic  was 
unimpeded ;  by  keeping  in  repair  the 
temples,  public  buildings,  and  works,  such 
as  sewers  and  aqueducts,  and  seeing  that 
these  latter  and  the  fire-apparatus  were  in 
working  order ;  (iii)  a  superintendence  of 
hecdth  and  morcds,  including  the  inspec- 
tion of  baths,  taverns,  and  low  houses,  the 
putting  down  of  all  that  endangered  public 
order  and  decency,  e.g.  games  of  hazard, 
breaches  of  sumptuary  laws,  introduction 
of  foreign  religions,  etc. ;  (iv)  the  exhi- 
bition of  Games  (of  which  the  Roman  and 
Megalensian  devolved  on  the  curule,  the 
Plebeian  on  the  plebeian  eediles),  the  super- 
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vision  of  festivities  at  the  fcriw  Latimv 
and  at  games  given  by  private  men.  The 
cost  of  the  games  given  by  themselves 
they  defraj-ed  partly  out  of  a  sum  set  apart 
by  the  State,  but  utterly  inadequate  to  the 
large  demands  of  later  times  ;  partly  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  fines  which  were  also  spent 
iin  public  buildings,  and  partly  out  of  their 
own  resources.  Thus  the  fedileship  became 
an  expensive  luxury,  and  its  enjoyment  less 
and  less  accessible  to  men  of  moderate 
means.  Ambitious  men  often  spent  in- 
credible sums  in  getting  up  games,  to  win 
the  people's  favour  with  a  view  to  higher 
honours,  though  the  sedileship  was  not 
necessary  as  a  stepping-stone  to  these.  In 
Cicero's  time  the  legal  age  for  the  curule 
sedileship  was  thirty-seven.  From  B.C.  3G6 
their  number  was  unchanged,  till  Cassar 
in  B.C.  44  added  two  more,  the  Plebeian 
yEdilvs  C'cridlcs,  to  whom  alone  the  citra 
annona;  and  the  management  of  the  htdi 
('ci-iaJcs  were  entrusted.  Under  the 
Empire  the  office  of  sedile  lost  much  in 
importance  by  some  of  its  functions  being 
handed  over  to  separate  officers,  especially 
by  the  transference  of  its  jurisdiction  and 
its  control  of  games  to  the  praetors;  and  it 
fell  into  such  contempt,  that  even  Augustus 
had  to  make  a  tenure  of  it,  or  the  tribune- 
ship,  a  condition  of  eligibility  to  the 
prsetorship;  and  succeeding  emperors  often 
had  to  fill  it  by  compulsion.  In  the  3rd 
centur}-  a.d.  it  seems  to  have  died  out  alto- 
gether. 

.Sldituns  or  .ffiditumus.  The  overseer  of 
a  temple  that  had  no  priest  of  its  own  (sec 
Peiests)  ;  also  a  major-domo.   (Sec  Slaves.) 

Aedon.  Daughter  of  Pandareos,  wife  of  the 
Theban  king  Zethus,  and  mother  of  Itylus. 
Envious  at  her  sister-in-law,  Niobe,  having 
six  sons,  she  tries  to  kill  the  eldest,  but 
by  mistake  kills  her  own.  She  is  changed 
by  Zeus  into  a  nightingale,  and  for  ever 
bewails  her  son.  Later  legend  makes  her 
the  wife  of  an  artificer  Polytechnus  at 
Coloplion  in  Lydia  ;  she  stirs  the  anger  of 
Hera  bj'  boasting  that  she  lives  more  happily 
with  her  husband  than  the  goddess  with 
Zeus.  Hera  sends  Eris  (  =  strife)  to  set  on 
foot  a  wager  between  husband  and  wife,  that 
whichever  finishes  first  the  piece  of  work 
they  have  in  hand  (he  a  chair,  she  a  gar- 
ment) shall  make  the  other  a  present  of  a 
slave-girl.  By  Hera's  help  Aedon  wins, 
and  Polj'technus  in  vexation  fetches  her 
sister,  Cheliilonis,  on  a  false  pretext,  from 
her  fathei-'s  house,  and  having  reduced  her 
to  submission  on  the  way,  and  bound  her 


to  secrecy  on  pain  of  death,  presents  her 
to  his  wife  unrecognised  as  a  slave.  One 
day  Aedon  overhears  her  sister  lamenting 
her  lot  at  a  fountain,  and  concerts  with  her 
to  slay  Itylus,  cook  him,  and  set  him  before 
his  father  to  eat.  On  learning  the  truth, 
Polytechnus  pursues  the  sister  to  her  home ; 
but  there  the  gods,  to  prevent  more  horrors, 
turn  them  all  into  birds,  making  Pandareos 
an  osprey,  his  wife  a  kingfisher,  Poly- 
technus a  pelican,  Chelidonis  a  swallow, 
and  Aedon  a  nightingale.  (C'oiiip.  Procne.) 

.ffietes.  Son  of  Helios  and  the  Ocean 
nymph  Perseis,  brother  of  Circe  and 
PasJphae,  king  of  jEa,  father  of  Medea  and 
Absyrtus  by  the  ocean  nymph  Idyia.  (See- 
Argonauts  and  Medea.) 

iEgeus.  Son  of  Pandion  (q.v.  2)  and 
Pelia.  Having  with  the  help  of  his  brothers 
Lycus,  Pallas,  and  Nisus  wrested  Attica 
from  the  sons  of  his  uncle  Metion,  who  had 
driven  out  his  father,  he  seized  the  sole 
sovereignty.  Dethroned  by  his  brother 
■  Pallas  and  his  sons,  he  was  rescued  and 
restored  by  his  son  Theseus  (q.v.).  Having 
slain  Androgeos,  son  of  Minos  (q.v.),  he 
was  conquered  by  that  king,  and  compelled 
to  send  seven  youths  and  seven  maidens  to 
Crete  every  nine  years  as  victims  to  the 
Minotaur.  When  Theseus  set  out  to  free 
his  country  from  this  tribute,  he  agreed  in 
case  of  success  to  exchange  the  black  sail 
of  his  ship  for  a  white ;  but  he  forgot  to 
do  so,  and  jEgeus  seeing  the  old  sail  on  the 
returning  vessel,  gave  up  his  son  for  lost, 
and  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  named  after  him 
the  ^gean.  He  had  a  hcrOon  or  shrine  at 
Athens.  Childless  by  his  first  two  mar- 
riages, and  ascribing  the  fact  to  the  anger 
of  Aphrodite,  he  is  said  to  have  introduced 
her  worship  into  Athens.  (For  his  son 
Medus  by  Medea,  see  both.) 

Mgiale  (Gr.  yEyialeia).  Daughter  of  Ad- 
rastus  of  Argos,  wife  of  Diomedos  {q.v.). 

iEgialeus.  Son  of  Adrastus  of  Argos,  and 
one  of  the  Epigoni  (q.v.),  who  fell  before 
Thebes. 

.ffigina,  a  nymph,  daughter  of  the  river- 
god  Asopus,  and,  by  Zeus,  mother  of  ^acus 
(q.v.). 

.SIginetan  Sculptures.  The  marble  pedi- 
ments of  Athena's  temple  at  jEgina,  dis- 
covered in  1811,  restored  by  Thorwaldsen, 
and  preserved  in  the  Gl3''ptothekat  Munich. 
Their  great  value  consists  in  the  full  light 
they  throw  on  the  condition  of  Greek  art, 
especially  of  the  jEginetan  school,  in  B.C. 
480.     (Comp.  Sculpture.)     Both  groups 
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pi'espnt.with  lifelike  accuracy  and  in  strictly 
symmetrical  distribution,  combats  of  the 
Greeks  before  Troy,  while  Atliena  in  the 
centre,  as  protectress  of  the  Gi'eoks,  retains 
the  rigid  attitude  of  the  ancient  religious 
statues.  Of  the  figures,  originally  twentj'- 
two  in  number,  ten  in  the  west  pediment 
representing  the  contest  for  the  body  of 
Patroclus,  are  complete,  while  the  eleventh 
is  preserved  in  fragments  ;  of  those  in  the 
cast  pediment  representing  Heracles  and 
Telamon  shielding  the  fallen  Oicles  from 
Laomedon,  five  remain  and  manj'  fragments. 

Mgis.  The  storm-cloud  and  thunder- 
cloud of  Zeus,  imagined  in  Homer  as  a 
shield  foi-ged  b3'  Hephrestus,  blazing  bright- 
ly and  fringed  with  tassels  of  gold,  in  its 
centre  the  awe-inspiring  Gorgon's  head. 
When  Zeus  shakes  the  tegis,  it  thunders 
and  lightens,  and  horror  and  perdition  fall 
upon  those  against  whom  it  is  lifted.  It  is 
borne  not  onlj'by  Zeus  "  the  .<Egis-bearer," 
but  by  his  daughter  Athena,  and  occasionally 
by  Apollo.  As  the  same  word  means  a  goat- 
skin, it  was  explained  in  later  times  as  the 
skin  of  the  goat  which  had  suckled  Zeus 
in  his  infancy.  At  the  bidding  of  tho 
oracle,  he  drew  it  over  his  thunder-shield 
in  the  contest  with  the  Giants,  and  fastened 
on  it  the  Gorgon's  head.  When  the  segis 
became  a  standing  attribute  of  Athena,  it 
was  represented  as  a  skin  either  shaggy  or 
scaly,  with  a  fringe  of  snakes  and  the 
Gorgon's  head  in  the  middle,  and  either 
serving  the  goddess  as  a  breastplate,  or 
hanging  behind  to  screen  tho  back  and 
shoulders,  or  fastened  like  a  shield  on  the 
left  arm. 

JEgisthus.  Son  of  Thyestes  and  his  daugh- 
ter Pelopia.  At  his  birth  he  was  exposed 
by  his  mother,  and  brought  up  by  shepherds. 
His  uncle  Atrous,  husband  to  Pelopia,  finds 
him  and  brings  him  to  Mj'cena»,  thinking 
him  to  be  his  own  son  ;  but  jEgisthus  and 
his  real  father  contrive  to  kill  him  and 
seize  tho   .sovereignty   of    Mycenae.      (<SVt' 


Atkeus.)  This  position  he  loses  again  by 
his  cousin  Agamemnon's  return  from  exile ; 
but  during  that  hero's  absence  at  Troy  ho 
seduces  his  wife  Cl}'ta>mnestra,  and  with 
her  help  slays  him  treachei'ously  on  his 
return.  In  the  eighth  year  after  this  deed 
comes  young  Orestes,  and  avenges  his 
father's  death  bj'  slaying  iEgisthus. 

Mgle.   One  of  the  Hesperides  (q.v.). 

iEgyptus.  Son  of  Belus  and  twiu-brothor 
of  Danatis  (q.v.),  who  subdued  tho  land  of 
the  Melampodes  (Blackfeet),  and  named  it 
after  himself.  Ignorant  of  the  fate  of  his 
fifty  sons,  he  comes  to  Argos  and  there  dies 
of  grief  at  their  death;  another  account 
represents  his  only  surviving  son  as  recon- 
ciling him  to  his  brother. 

iElianus.  (1)  The  Tactician,  a  Greek 
writer  on  war,  about  100  A.D.,  composed  a 
work  dedicated  to  Trajan  on  the  Greek 
order  of  battle,  with  special  reference  to 
Macedonian  tactics  (7'«/i/*/it"  IVicona ) ,  which 
is  extant  both  in  its  original  and  in  an 
enlarged  form.  The  original  used  falsely 
to  be  attributed  to  Arrian. 

(2)  Claudius  JElian  us,  called  the  Sophist, 
a  Roman  of  Prasneste,  who  wrote  in  Greek, 
lived  at  Rome  in  the  '2nd  century  A.D.  as 
teacher  of  rhetoric.  His  surviving  works 
are:  (1)  20  insignificant  Peasants'  Letters, 
so  called  because  attributed  to  Attic  pea- 
sants ;  (2)  VaricE  Historian  or  miscellanies, 
in  14  books,  some  preserved  only  in  extracts, 
and  (.S)  De  Naturu  Animaliuni.  The  two 
last-m(uitloned  are  copious  and  valuable 
collections  of  all  kinds  of  curiosities  in 
human  and  animal  life,  mostly  taken  from 
earlier  writings  now  lost. 

iElianum  Jus.   See  Jurisprudf.xce. 

.ffilius.    (1)  ^Etius  C'atus.  See  Jurisprc- 

DEXCE. 

(2)  Lucius  JElius  Stllo  Prmconlnus,  a 
Roman  grammarian  bom  at  Lanuvium, 
about  150  B.C.,  an  Sques,  and  friend  of 
the  poet  Lucilius,  to  whom  he  dedicated 
his  first  book   of  Satires  :  surnamed  Stilo 
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(from  stilus,  pencil)  because  he  wrote 
speeches  for  public  men,  and  PriBconinus 
because  his  father  was  a  crier  {prwco).  He 
was  so  strongly  attached  to  the  party  of 
Optimates,  that  in  100  B.C.  he  voluntarily 
accompanied  Metellus  Numidicus  into  exile. 
After  his  return  he  became  the  master  of 
Varro  and  Cicero.  Well  versed  in  Greek  and 
Latin  literature,  he  applied  himself  chiefly 
to  studying  the  oldest  relics  of  his  native 
tongue,  commented  on  the  Liturgies  of  the 
Salian  priests  and  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  and  earned  the  honour  of  having 
rescued  the  ancient  Latin  language  from 
oblivion,  and  preserved  some  knowledge  of 
it  to  posterity.  Such  scanty  remnants  of  it 
as  have  come  down  to  us  in  glossaries  and 
the  like  seem  to  be  taken  chiefly  from  his 
writings,  now  all  lost. 

(3)  and  (4)  JElius  Lamprldius  and 
JEUus  Spavtidnus,  Roman  historians  of  the 
Empire.    {Src  Scriptores  Hist.  Aug.) 

.ffimilius  Probus.   Sec  Cornelius  Nepos. 

JEneas  (Greek  Aincias).  (1)  Son  of 
Auchiscs  and  Aphrodite.  Born  on  the 
mountains  of  Ida,  he  is  brought  up  till  his 
fifth  year  by  his  brother-in-law  Alcathous, 
or,  according  to  another  story,  by  the 
nymphs  of  Ida,  and  after  his  father's  mis- 
fortune becomes  ruler  of  Dardanos.  Though 
near  of  kin  to  the  royal  house  of  Tro}',  he 
is  in  no  hurry  to  help  Priam  till  his  own 
cattle  are  carried  off  by  Achilles.  Yet  he 
is  highly  esteemed  at  Troy  for  his  piety, 
prudence,  and  valour  ;  and  gods  come  to  his 
assistance  in  battle.  Thus  Aphrodite  and 
Apollo  shield  him  when  his  life  is  threatened 
by  Diomed,  and  Poseidon  snatches  him  out 
of  the  combat  with  Achilles.  But  Priam 
does  not  love  him,  for  he  and  his  are  destined 
hereafter  to  rnle  the  Trojans.  The  story  of 
his  escape  at  the  fall  of  Troy  is  told  in 
several  ways  :  one  is,  that  he  bravely  cut 
his  way  through  the  enemy  to  the  fastnesses 
of  Ida ;  another,  that,  like  Antenor,  he  was 
spared  by  the  Greeks  because  he  had  alwaj's 
counselled  peace  and  the  surrender  of 
Helena ;  a  third,  that  he  made  his  escape  in 
the  general  confusion.  The  older  legend 
represents  him  as  staying  in  the  countrj-, 
forming  a  new  kingdom  out  of  the  wreck  of 
the  Teucrian  people,  and  handing  it  down  to 
his  posterity.  Indeed  several  townships  on 
Ida  always  claimed  him  as  their  founder. 
The  story  of  his  emigrating,  freely  or  under 
compulsion  from  the  Greeks,  and  founding 
a  new  kingdom  beyond  seas,  is  clearly  of 
post-Homeric  date.  In  the  earlier  legend 
he  is  represented  as  settling  not  verj'  far 


from  home;  then  thoy  extended  his  wander- 
ings to  match  those  of  Odysseus,  always 
pushing  the  limit  of  his  voyagings  farther 
and  farther  west.  The  poet  Stesichorus 
(about  (jOO  B.C.)  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
first  who  brings  him  to  Italy.  Later,  in 
face  of  the  fast  rising  power  of  Rome,  the 
Greeks  conceived  the  notion  that  iEneas 
must  have  settled  in  Latiura  and  become 
the  ancestor  of  these  Romans.  This  had 
become  a  settled  conviction  in  their  minds 
by  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century  B.C., 
when  Timwus,  in  the  Roman  interest,  com- 
pleted the  Legend  of  iEneas,  making  room 
in  it  for  Latian  and  Roman  traditions ;  and 
at  Rome  it  was  soon  taken  up  and  developed 
into  a  dogma  of  the  state  religion,  repre- 
senting the  antagonism  between  Greece 
and  Rome,  the  new  Troy.  From  that  time 
verse  and  prose  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
various  places  with  which  the  name  of 
.Slneas  was  connected  into  historic  and 
geographic  harmony,  now  building  on  a 
bare  resemblance  of  names,  now  following 
kindred  fables  and  the  holy  places  of 
Aphrodite  Aineias,  a  goddess  of  sea  and 
seafaring,  whose  temples  were  generally 
fomid  on  the  coasts.  Thus  by  degrees  the 
story  took  in  the  main  the  shape  so 
familiar  to  us  in  Vergil's  AiJne'id.  .Slneas 
flees  from  the  flames  of  Troy,  bearing  on 
his  shoulders  the  stricken  Anchises  with 
the  Penates,  leading  his  boj'  AsCanius  and 
followed  by  his  wife  Creusa  (who  is  lost 
on  the  way),  till  he  comes  to  Mount  Ida. 
There  he  gathers  the  remnant  of  the 
Trojans  in  twenty  ships,  and  sails  by  way 
of  Thrace  and  Delos  to  Crete,  imagining 
that  to  be  the  destination  assigned  him  by 
Apollo.  But  driven  thence  by  pestilence, 
and  warned  in  a  dream  that  Italy  is  his 
goal,  he  is  first  carried  out  of  his  course  to 
Epirus,  and  then  makes  his  waj'  to  Sicily, 
where  his  father  dies.  He  has  just  set  out 
to  cross  to  the  mainland,  when  a  hurricane 
raised  by  his  enemy  Juno  casts  him  on  the 
coast  of  Carthage.  Here  Juno  and  Venus 
have  agreed  that  he  shall  marry  Dido ;  but 
at  Jupiter's  command  he  secretly  quits 
Africa,  and  having  touched  at  Sicily,  Cumoe, 
and  Caieta  (Gaeta),  arrives,  after  seven 
years'  wandering,  at  the  Tiber's  mouth. 
Latlnus,  king  of  Latinm,  gives  him  leave 
to  build  a  town,  and  betroths  to  him  his 
daughter  Lavinia.  Turnus,  king  of  the 
Rutuli,  to  whom  she  had  been  promised 
before,  takes  up  arms  in  alliance  with 
Mezentius  of  Caere  ;  in  twenty  days  the  war 
is  ended  by  jEneas  defeating  both.    Accord- 
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ing  to  another  version  (not  Vergil's),  he  dis- 
appeared after  the  victory  on  the  Numicins, 
and  was  worsliipped  as  the  god  Jupiter 
Indiges.  TheRoman  version,  in  its  earliest 
forms,  as  we  see  it  in  Nrevius  and  Ennins, 
brought  yEneas  almost  into  contact  with 
1  he  founders  of  Rome,  Romulus  and  Remus 
being  regarded  as  children  of  his  daughter 
Ilia  by  the  god  Mars.  In  later  times,  to 
hll  up  duly  the  space  between  the  Fall  of 
Troy  and  the  Founding  of  Rome,  the  line 
of  Alban  kings,  descended  from  Silvius,  his 
son  by  Laviuia,  was  inserted  between  him 
and  Romulus. 

(2)  yEncas,  named  "  the  Tactician,''  a 
Greek  military  author,  wrote  about  350  B.C. 
a  book  on  the  Art  of  War,  of  which  only 
a  small  part  on  siege-operations,  usually 
entitled  Poliovkctlkon,  is  preserved;  it  is 
clear  in  exposition,  and  contains  much 
valuable  historical  information. 

iEolus.  (1)  Grandson  of  Deucalion,  son 
of  Hellen  by  the  nymph  Orscis,  brother  of 
Dorus  and  Xuthus ;  king  of  Magnesia  in 
Thessaly,  and  mythic  ancestor  of  the 
vEolian  race,  his  sons  being  founders  of  the 
j-Eolian  settlements  spread  all  over  Greece. 
By  his  wife  Eniirctr  he  has  seven  sons  : 
Civtheits,  founder  of  lolcus,  and  father,  by 
Tyro,  of  jEsou  (Jason's  father),  of  Plieres 
(founder  of  Pherte  in  Thessalj',  and  father 
of  Admetus  and  Lycurgus),  and  of  Amy- 
thaon  (father  of  Bias  and  Melampus) ; 
Sisyphus,  founder  of  Ephyra  (Corinth), 
father  of  Glaucns  and  grandfather  of 
Bellerojihun ;  AthamCcs,  king  of  Orchome- 
nus,  father  of  Plirixus  and  Helle ;  <S'oZ- 
moneiis,  builder  of  SalmSne  in  Elis,  father 
of  Tj'ro ;  Dv'iOn,  king  of  Phocis,  father  of 
Actor,  Phyhicus,  and  Cephalus ;  Maijncs, 
father  of  Dictys  and  Polydectes,  who 
colonize  the  island  of  Scrlphus  (see  Per- 
seus) ;  PcriCres,  king  of  Messenia,  father 
of  Aphareus  and  Leucippus.  Also  five 
daughters :  Canctcc,  mother  by  Poseidon 
of  Epopeus  and  Aloeus  {sec  Aloads)  ; 
Alcyone  {see  Ceyx)  ;  Peisidice  ;  Cdlyce, 
laother  of  Endymion  ;  and  Perimede. 

(2)  In  Homer  a  son  of  Hippotes,  and  a 
favourite  of  the  gods,  whom  Zeus  has  ap- 
pointed keeper  of  the  winds.  On  his 
jEolian  island,  floating  in  the  far  west,  its 
steep  cliff  encircled  by  a  brazen  wall,  he 
lives  in  unbroken  bliss  with  his  wife  and 
his  sis  sons  and  six  daughters,  whom  he 
has  wedded  to  one  another.  He  hospi- 
tably entertains  Odj'sseus,  gives  him  the 
nufavourable  winds  shut  up  in  a  leathern 
bag,  and  a  kindly  breeze  to  waft  him  on 


his  voyage.  But  when  the  hero's  comrades 
open  the  bag,  the  winds  break  out  and 
blow  him  back  to  the  yEolian  Isle  ;  then 
jEoIus  drives  him  from  his  door  as  one  hate- 
ful to  the  gods.  In  the  later  legend  he 
dwells  on  one  of  the  jEolian  isles  to  the 
north  of  Sicily,  Lijiara  or  Strongylc,  where, 
throned  on  a  mountain,  he  holds  the  winds 
imprisoned  in  the  hollow  of  the  same  ;  yet 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  received  real 
worship.  He  was,  moreover,  brought  into 
genealogical  connection  with  ^Eolus  of 
Thessaly,  whose  son  Mimas  begets  Hippotes, 
and  he  (by  Melanippe)  o.  second  Aiolus,  king 
of  jEolis  in  ^Etolia ;  this  jEoIus  gives  his 
daughter  Arne,  the  beloved  of  Poseidon, 
to  a  guest-friend  from  Metapontum  in 
Lucania,  where  she  has  two  sons  bj'  the 
god,  the  third  JEolus  and  Boeotus.  These, 
adopted  by  the  Metapontian,  kill  his  wife 
Autolyte  and  run  away,  Boeotus  returning 
with  Arne  to  his  grandfather,  and  yl^olus 
settling  in  the  isles  named  after  him,  and 
founding  the  city  of  Lipara. 

.ffiora.      Festival    of    the    swing.      Sec 

ICARIUS,  1. 

.ffiquitas.  At  Rome,  the  personification  of 
equity  or  fairness,  as  opposed  to  the  justice 
that  decides  b}'  the  letter  of  the  law.  She 
was  represented  as  a  statel}'  virgin  with 
her  left  hand  open,  and  often  with  a  pair 
of  scales. 

.Slrarii.  By  the  constitution  of  Servius 
TuUius  {sec  Centuria),  the  Airarii  were 
citizens  not  settled  on  land  of  their  own, 
and  therefore  not  included  in  any  one  of  the 
property-classes  founded  on  landownership. 
The  term  was  also  applied  to  those  standing 
outside  of  the  ti'ibal  union,  who  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  right  of  voting  and  from 
military  service,  and  were  bound  to  pay 
a  poll-tax  in  proportion  to  their  means. 
Citizens  in  the  classes  and  tribes  could  be 
expelled  from  their  tribe  by  the  censors  in 
puni-shment  for  any  fault,  and  placed 
among  the  .lErarii.  But  when  the  latter 
were  likewise  admitted  into  the  tribes  (B.C. 
308),  being  enrolled  in  the  city  tribes  (B.C. 
304),  which  were  on  that  account  less 
esteemed  than  the  country  ones,  a  ]ienal 
transfer  to  the  .^rarii  consisted  in  expulsion 
from  one's  proper  tribe  and  removal  to  one 
of  the  city  tribes  till  at  least  the  next 
census. 

.ffirarium.  The  state-treasury  of  Rome, 
into  which  flowed  the  revenues  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  and  out  of  which  the 
needful  expenses  were  defrayed.  It  was 
kept  in  the  basement  of  the  temple  of  Saturn. 
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under  the  charge  of  the  quicstors.  A  sjiecial 
reserve  fund  was  the  yEravium  sanctius, 
in  which  the  proceeds  of  receipts  from  the 
manumission-tax  (one  twentieth  of  the  freed 
slave's  value)  were  deposited  in  gold  ingots. 
When  Augustus  divided  the  pro- 
vinces into  senatorial  and  impera- 
torial,  there  were  two  chief  treasuries. 
The  senatorial  treasury,  which  was 
still  kept  in  the  temple  of  Saturn, 
was  left  under  the  control  of  the 
senate,  but  only  as  a  matter  of  formal 
right.  Practically  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  emperors,  who  also 
brought  the  management  of  the 
treasuries  under  their  own  eye  by 
ap]iointing,  instead  of  the  qutestors, 
two  pra-fccti  wrarii  taken  from  those 
who  had  served  as  prsetors.  Besides, 
they  diverted  into  their  own  Fiiscus 
all  the  larger  revenues,  even  those 
that  legally  belonged  to  the  ^rarium. 
When  in  course  of  time  the  returns 
from  all  the  provinces  flowed  into 
the  imperial  treasury,  the  senatorial 
^■Erarium  continued  to  exist  as  the  city 
treasury.  The  yFrdrium  militare 
was  a  pension  -  fund  founded  by 
Augustus  in  A.D.  G,  for  disabled 
soldiers.  Its  management  was  en- 
trusted to  three  pro'fr.cti  wrarii 
mititaris.  It  was  maintained  out  of 
the  interest  on  a  considerable  fund, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  heritage  and 
sale  duties. 

Aerope.  Daughter  to  Catreus  of 
Crete  (q-v-),  who  was  given  up  by  her 
father  to  Nauplius  to  be  sold  abroad. 
Married  to  Atreus  (q.v.),  she  bore 
Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  but  was 
thrown  into  the  sea  by  her  husband 
for  her  adultery  with  his  brother 
Thyestes. 

.ffisacus.  Son  of  Priam  by  Arisbe, 
who  had  learnt  the  art  of  interpreting 
dreams  from  his  maternal  grandfather 
Merops,  and  being  consulted  by  his 
father  as  to  Heciiba's  bad  dreams 
before  the  birth  of  Paris,  advised 
him  to  expose  a  child  so  clearly 
doomed  to  be  the  destruction  of 
Troy.  In  despair  at  having  caused  the 
death  of  his  wife  Asterope  (or  Hes- 
peria)  he  threw  himself  into  the  sea, 
and  was  changed  intoabird,  thediver. 

fflschines.  (1)  The  Socmtic,  srn  of  a 
sausage-maker  at  Athens,  lived  in  the  most 
pinching  poverty,  but  would  not  let  it  dis- 
courage him  in  his  zeal  for  learning.     Some 


time  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  to  whomi 
he  had  clung  with  faithful  affection,  in  B.C. 
399,  jEschines,  probabi}'  to  mend  his  for- 
tunes, removed  to  Syracuse,  and  there  found 
a  patron  in  the  younger  Diouysius.     On  the 


i;       OKATOE. 

(Xapluo,  ^'aUiiual  Sluseuni.) 

fall  of  that  tyrant,  he  returned  to  Athens, 
and  supported  himself  by  writing  speeches 
for  public  men.  He  composed  Dialogues, 
which   were   prized  for    their   faithful    de- 
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■scriptions  of  Socrates,  and  tlie  elegance  of 
their  style.  Three  pseudo-Platonic  dia- 
logues are  conjecturally  ascribed  to  him  ; 
Tlnit  Yirtitc  can  be  Taught ;  Axiochus,  or 
■on  Death,  and  Ery.rias,  or  on  liichcs.  But 
it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  really  from 
his  hand. 

(2)  yEsdiincs  the  Orator,  born  at  Athens 
B.C.  389,  in  a  low  station.  As  a  youth,  he 
assisted  his  father  in  keeping  an  elementary 
school,  then  acted  as  clerk  to  several  in- 
ferior magistrates,  was  for  a  time  an  actor 
in  third-rate  parts,  till  an  accident  removed 
him  from  the  stage,  when  he  became  secre- 
tary to  the  esteemed  orators  and  statesmen 
Aristophon  and  Eubnlus,  at  whose  recom- 
mendation he  was  twice  elected  to  a  govern- 
ment clerkship  Having  thus  acquired  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  of  legal 
proceedings,  and  being  gifted  with  consider- 
able talent,  fine  elocution  and  a  dignified 
manner,  to  which  his  experience  on  the 
stage  had  contributed,  he  now  came  forward 
fts  a  public  speaker,  and  soon  became  an 
im]iortant  personage.  As  a  member  of  tlie 
embassy  sent  to  Philip  of  Macedon  for  the 
■conclusion  of  peace,  B.C.  347,  he  was  won 
over  bj'  the  king  to  second  the  plans  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  Athens,  and  was  therefore 
■accused  of  high  treason  by  Timarchus  and 
Demosthenes  in  B.C.  345;  but  he  managed 
to  clear  himself  by  a  triumphant  attack  on 
the  private  life  of  Timarchus.  In  B.C.  342 
Demosthenes,  who  hated  him,  the  head  of 
the  Macedonian  party,  as  bitterly  as  he  was 
hated  by  him,  renewed  the  charge  in  his 
oration  On  the  False  Embassy.  .(Eschines, 
however,  met  it  successfully  by  an  equally 
brilliant  speech  bearing  the  some  title.  His 
unpatriotic  conduct  occasioned  the  war  with 
Philip,  which  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Athenians  and  Thebans  at  Cliff-ronea,  338, 
and  set  the  seal  to  the  Macedonian  supre- 
macj'  over  Greece.  His  own  fall  at  last  was 
brought  on  by  his  hatred  of  Demosthenes. 
jEschines  had  previously  brought  a  charge 
of  illegality  against  Ctesiphon  for  proposing 
the  distinction  of  a  golden  crown  for 
Demosthenes.  The  charge  was  repeated 
B.C.  330,  in  a  brilliant  oration  nominally 
■directed  Against  Ctesiphon,  but  really  aimed 
at  his  old  rival.  He  was  completely  crushed 
by  Demosthenes' great  speech  0)i  the  Crown, 
and  being  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  1,000 
drachmas,  went  into  voluntary  e.xile  at 
Rhodes,  where  he  is  said  to  have  opened  a 
school  of  oratoiy.  Thence  he  removed  to 
Samos,  and  died  B.C.  314.  Beside  the  three 
orations  named  {Against  Timarclnii),  On  tlie 


False  Embassy,  Against  Ctesiphon),  we 
have  under  his  name  a  collection  of  twelve 
letters  professing  to  be  written  from  Rhodes, 
but  really  forged  by  a  later  hand.  Among 
the  orators  of  his  time  ^Eschines  ranks  next 
to  Demosthenes.  His  orations  are  elabor- 
ated with  the  utmost  care  and  reflexion, 
they  have  fulness,  force,  smoothness,  and 
grace ;  but  lack  the  terseness,  the  rhj'thni, 
and  the  moral  inspiration  of  those  of 
Demosthenes.  They  were  spoken  of  in 
antiquity  as  the  Three  Graces. 

^Ischylus.  The  earliest  of  the  three  great 
tragic  poets  of  Greece,  son  of  Euphorion. 
He  was  born  at  Eleusis,  near  Athens,  B.C. 
525,  of  an  old  and  noble  stock,  fought  at 
Marathon,  Salamis  and  Platsese,  and  in  his 
25th  year  appeared  as  a  writer  of  tragedies 
and  rival  of  Pratinas  and  Choerilus,  though 
he  did  not  win  his  first  victory  till  488  B.C. 
About  476  he  lived  in  Sicil}',  at  the  court 
of  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  and  composed  his 
yEtna'ans  for  the  consecration  of  the  city 
of  vEtna,  founded  by  that  king  in  the  place 
of  the  ancient  Catana.  On  his  return  to 
Athens  he  was  beaten  by  the  j'oung  Sophocles 
with  his  very  first  play,  but  vanquished  him 
again  the  next  year  with  the  Tetralogy  of 
which  the  Seven  against  Thebes  formed  a 
part.  After  the  performance  of  his  Oresteia, 
B.C.  459,  he  quitted  home  once  more,  per- 
haps in  disgust  at  the  growing  power  of  the 
democracy;  and  after  three  years'  residence 
at  Gela  in  Sicily,  was  killed,  says  one  story, 
by  an  eagle  dropping  a  tortoise  on  his  bare 
skull.  The  inhabitants  of  Gela  buried  his 
remains,  and  honoured  them  with  a  splendid 
monument.  At  a  later  time  the  Athenians, 
on  the  motion  of  the  orator  Lj-curgus, 
placed  a  brazen  statue  of  him,  as  well  as  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides,  in  the  theatre  ;  b}' 
a  decree  of  the  people  a  chorus  was  granted 
for  every  performance  of  his  plays,  and  the 
garland  of  victory  voted  him  as  though  he 
were  still  living  among  them.  His  trage- 
dies, like  those  of  the  other  two,  were  pre- 
served in  a  special  standard  copy,  to  guard 
them  against  arbitrary  alterations.  His 
son  Euphorion  was  also  an  esteemed  tragic 
poet,  so  was  his  sister's  son  Philocles  and 
his  descendants  for  several  generations. 
{See  Tragedy.)  The  number  of  iEschylus's 
plays  is  stated  as  90,  of  which  82  are  still 
known  by  title,  but  only  7  are  preserved : 
(1)  Tlte  Persians,  performed  in  473  B.C., 
was  named  from  the  chorus.  Its  sttbject 
was  the  same  as  that  of  Phrynichus' 
Phcenissa>,  the  defeat  of  Xerxes  at  Salamis, 
but  was  differently  treated.     (2)  The  Seven 
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acjainst  Tlicbes,  part  of  a  Tetralogy,  em- 
bracing the  cycle  of  Tlioban  legend,  ot'wbich 
La'iiis  and  CEdipus  formed  the  first  two 
pieces,  and  the  satyric  drama  Sphinx  the 
conclnsion.  (3)  The  Suppliants,  the  re- 
ception of  Danaiis  and  his  daughters  at 
Argos,  evidently  part  of  another  Tetralogy, 
and,  to  judge  by  the  simple  plot  and  its 
old-fashioned  treatment,  one  of  his  earliest 
works.  (4)  Prometheus  Bound,  part  of  a 
Trilogy,  the  Pronietheia,  whose  first  and 
last  pieces  were  probably  Prometheus  the 
Fire-hringer  and  Prometheus  Unhound. 
Lastly,  the  Oresteia,  the  one  Trilogy  which 
has  survived,  consisting  of  the  three 
tragedies,  (5)  Agcmiemnon,  the  murder  of 


•^SCUVLUS. 

(Rome,  Capitoline  Museum.) 

that  hero  on  his  return  home ;  (6)  The 
Choephurce,  named  from  the  chorus  of 
captive  Trojan  women  offering  libations 
at  Agamemnon's  tomb,  in  which  Orestes 
avenges  himself  on  yEgisthus  and  Clytsem- 
nestra;  and  (7)  The  Eumentdes,  in  which 
Orestes,  pursued  by  the  Furies,  is  acquitted 
by  the  Areopagus  at  Athens.  This  Trilogy-, 
composed  B.C.  458,  and  probably  the  last 
work  exhibited  by  .(Eschylus  at  Athens, 
gives  us  an  idea  of  the  whole  artistic  con- 
ception of  the  poet,  and  must  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  art  ever 
produced.  The  style  is  marked  by  sub- 
limity and  majesty,  qualities  partlj'  attri- 
butable to  the  courageous  and  serious  temper 
cf  the  time,  but  chiefly  the  offspring  of  the 


poet's  individuality,  which  took  delight  in 
all  that  is  great  and  grand,  and  loved  to 
express  itself  iu  strong,  sonorous  words,  an 
accumulation  of  epithets,  and  a  profusion 
of  bold  metaphors  and  similes.  His  view 
of  the  universe  reveals  a  profoundlj^  philo- 
sophic mind,  so  that  the  ancients  call  him 
a  Pythagorean  ;  at  the  same  time  he  is  pene- 
trated by  a  heartfelt  piety,  which  conceives 
of  the  gods  as  powers  working  iu  the  interest 
of  morality.  However  simple  the  plot  of 
his  plays,  they  display  an  art  finished  to 
the  minutest  detail.  His  Trilogies  either 
embraced  one  complete  cycle  of  myths,  or 
united  separate  legends  according  to  their 
moral  or  mythical  affinity;  even  the  satyric 
dramas  attached  to  the  Tragedies  stand 
in  intimate  connexion  with  them.  .Sschylus 
is  the  true  creator  of  Tragedy,  inasmuch 
as,  by  adding  a  second  actor  to  the  first, 
he  originated  the  genuine  dramatic  dialogue, 
which  he  made  the  chief  part  of  the  play 
by  gradually  cutting  down  the  Ij-rical  or 
choral  parts.  Scenic  apparatus  he  partly 
created  and  partly  completed.  He  intro- 
duced masks  for  the  players,  and  by  gay 
and  richly  embroidered  trailing  garments, 
the  high  buskin,  head-dresses,  and  other 
means,  gave  them  a  grand  imposing  aspect, 
above  that  of  common  men ;  and  he  fitted 
up  the  stage  with  decorative  painting  and 
machinery.  According  to  the  custom  of 
the  time,  he  acted  in  his  own  plays,  practised 
the  chorus  in  their  songs  and  dances,  and 
himself  invented  new  dance  figures. 

5)sculapius.     See  Asclepius. 

.fflson,  son  of  Cretheus  by  Tyro  (sec 
^OHJS,  1 ) ,  king  of  lolcos  in  Thessaly ,  was  de- 
posed by  his  half-brother  Pellas,  and  killed 
while  his  son  Jason  was  away  on  the  Argo- 
nautic  Expedition.     (Comp.  Argonauts.) 

iEsopus  (Gr.  Aisopos).  The  famo  us  writer 
of  fables,  the  first  author  who  created  an 
independent  class  of  stories  about  animals, 
so  that  in  a  few  generations  his  name  and 
person  had  become  typical  of  that  entire 
class  of  literature.  In  course  of  time, 
thanks  to  his  plain,  popular  manner,  the 
story  of  his  own  life  was  enveloped  in  an 
almost  inextricable  tissue  of  tales  and 
traditions,  which  rei)resent  him  as  an  ugly 
hunchback  and  butibon.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  these  were  woven  into  a  kind  of 
romance.  A  Phrygian  by  birth,  and  living 
in  the  time  of  the  Seven  Sages,  about  (iOO 
B.C.,  he  is  said  to  have  been  at  first  a  slave 
to  several  masters,  till  ladmon  cf  Samos  set 
him  free.  That  he  next  lived  at  the  court 
of  Croesus,  and  being  sent  by  him  on  an 
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embassy  to  Delphi,  was  murdered  by  the 
priests  there,  is  pure  fiction.  Under  his 
name  were  propaj^ated  in  all  parts  of  Greece, 
at  first  only  by  tradition  in  the  mouth  of 
the  people,  a  multitude  of  prose  tales  teach- 
iug  the  lessons  of  life  under  the  guise  of 
fables  about  animals.  We  know  how 
Socrates,  during  his  last  days  in  prison, 
was  engaged  in  turning  the  fables  of  ^Esop 
into  verse.  The  first  written  collection  ap- 
pears to  have  been  sot  on  foot  by  Demetrius 
of  Phalerum,  B.C.  300.  The  collections  of 
yEsoj/s  Fables  that  have  come  down  to  us 
are,  in  part,  late  prose  renderings  of  the 
version  in  choliambics  by  Babrius  (q.v.), 
which  still  retain  here  and  there  a  scrap 
of  verse ;  partly  products  of  the  rhetorical 
schools,  and  therefore  of  very  difi'erent 
periods  and  degrees  of  merit. 

iEsymnet£e  ("  regulators,"  "judges").  A 
name  given  in  some  Greek  cities  to  the 
ordinary  magistrates  and  judicial  function- 
aries. In  earlier  times  the  term  was  also 
applied  to  persons  appointed  for  a  definite 
term  (or  until  the  completion  of  their  task) 
for  putting  an  end,  by  legislation,  to  in- 
ternal quarrels.  Sometimes  an  a'nijmm  tcs 
was  voluntarily  chosen  by  the  community 
for  life,  and  entrusted  with  supreme  and 
unlimited  power.  The  office  of  ci'si/mnctes 
may  to  a  certain  extent  be  compared  with 
the  Roman  dictatorship,  though  the  latter 
was  never  conferred  without  a  strict  limi- 
tation of  time. 

.Slthra,  daughter  of  Pittheus,  king  of 
Troezen,  mother  of  Theseus  by  jEgens  or, 
according  to  another  account,  by  Poseidon. 
While  Homer  merely  mentions  her  as  a 
servant  of  Helen  at  Troy,  later  legend 
adds  that,  when  the  Dioscuri  took  Aphidnee 
and  set  free  their  sister  whom  Theseus 
had  carried  off,  they  conveyed  ^thra  to 
Sparta  as  a  slave,  whence  she  accompanied 
Helen  to  Troy ;  and  that  on  the  fall  of  that 
city,  they  brought  her  grandsons  Acamas 
and  Drmophoon  back  to  Athens. 

Aetion.  A  Greek  painter  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  4tli  century  B.C.,  especially 
famed  for  his  picture  of  Alexander  the 
Great's  wedding  with  the  beautiful  Roxana, 
B.C.  328. 

Aetius  (Gr.  Actios).  Of  Amida  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, a  Greek  physician  of  the  6th  century 
A.D.,  who  lived  at  Constantinople  as  im- 
perial phj'sician  in  ordinary.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  great  miscellany  on  pathology 
and  diagnosis  in  sixteen  books. 

Afranius  (Lucius).  The  chief  master  of 
the  Fabula  Toijata.    {Sec  Comedy.)    Flour- 


ished B.C.  100.  In  his  pictures  of  Roman 
life  he  took  Menander  for  his  model,  and 
with  great  success.  Cicero  calls  him  witty 
and  a  master  of  language.  To  judge  bj' 
the  number  of  the  titles  of  his  comedies 
which  have  survived  (more  than  forty,  with 
scanty  fragments),  he  was  a  prolific  author; 
from  them  we  gather  that  his  subjects  were 
mostly  taken  from  familj'  life.  His  plays 
kept  possession  of  the  stage  longer  than 
those  of  most  comic  poets,  being  still  acted 
in  Nero's  time. 

Agamedes.  Son  of  Erginus  of  Orcho- 
menus,  and  a  hero  of  the  building  art,  like 
his  brother  Trophonius  (q.v.). 

Agamemnon.  The  Atre'id,  i.e.  son  of 
Atreus,  and  brother  of  Blenelaus.  Driven 
from  Mycenae  after  the  murder  of  Atreus 
(q.v.)  by  Thyestes,  the  two  young  princes 
fly  to  Sparta,  where  king  Tyndareos  gives 
them  his  daughters  in  marriage,  Clytsem- 
nestra  to  Agamemnon,  and  Helena  to 
Menelaus.  While  the  latter  inherits  Lis 
father-in-law's  kingdom,  Agamemnon  not 
only  drives  his  itncle  out  of  Mycena?,  but 
so  extends  his  dominions  that  in  the  war 
against  Troy  for  the  recovery  of  Helena  the 
chief  command  is  entrusted  to  him  as  the 
mightiest  prince  in  Greece.  He  contributes 
one  hundred  ships  manned  with  warriors, 
beside  lending  sixty  to  the  Arcadians.  (On 
the  immolation  of  his  daughter  Iphigeneia 
at  Aulis,  see  Iphigexeia.)  In  Homer  he  is 
one  of  the  bravest  fighters  before  Troy  ;  yet, 
by  arrogantly  refusing  to  let  Chryses,  priest 
of  Apollo,  ransom  his  daughter  Chrysei's, 
who  had  fallen  to  Agamemnon  as  the  prize 
of  war,  he  brings  a  plague  on  the  Grecian 
host,  which  he  afterwards  almost  ruins  by 
ruthlessly  carrying  off  Brisei's  the  prize  of 
Achilles,  who  henceforth  sits  sulking  in  his 
tents,  and  refuses  to  fight.  After  the  fall 
of  Troy,  Agamemnon  comes  home  with  his 
captive,  the  princess  Cassandra ;  but  at 
supper  he  and  his  comrades  are  murdered 
by  his  wife's  lover /Egisthus,  while  the  queen 
herself  kills  Cassandra.  Such  is  Homer's 
account;  the  tragic  poets  make  Clytsem- 
nestra,  in  revenge  of  her  daughter's  immo- 
lation, throw  a  net  over  Agamemnon  while 
bathing,  and  kill  him  with  the  help  of 
iEgisthus.  In  Homer  his  children  are 
Iphianassa,  Chrysothemis,  Laodice,  and 
Orestes;  the  later  legend  puts  Iphigeneia 
and  Electra  in  the  place  of  Iphianassa  and 
Laodice.  Agamemnon  was  worshipped  as 
a  hero. 

Aganippe,  a  spring  sacred  to  the  Muses 
on  Mount  Helicon,  near  Thespiaj  in  Boeotia, 
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whose  water  imparted  poetic  inspiration. 
Also  the  Dj'mijli  of  the  same,  daughter  of 
the  river-god  Permessus. 


*  TDK    liURGIIESE   GLADIATOR    BY    AGASIAS. 

(Paris,  Louvre.) 

Agasias.  A  Greek  artist  of  Ephesus, 
probably  in  the  1st  century  B.C.  The 
Hori/hrsc  Gladiator  in  the  Louvre  is  from 
his  iiand.     (*S'«'  ScuLrxuRE.) 

Agatharchides.  A  Greek  grammarian  of 
■Cnidns,  who  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the 
■2nd  century  B.C.  as  tutor,  and  afterwards 
guardian,  of  a  prince.  He  composed  several 
historical  works  (one  on  the  successors  of 
Alexander),  a  well  written  performance, 
and  a  description  of  the  Red  Sea  in  five 
books.  Of  the  former  only  a  few  fragments 
remain,  of  the  last  some  considerable  ex- 
tracts from  the  first  and  fifth  books. 

Agatharchus.  A  Greek  painter  of 
Samos,  the  inventor  of  scene-painting.  (Sec 
Painting. ) 

Agathias.  Of  Myrina  in  Asia  Minor,  a 
■Greek  poet  and  historian,  born  about  53U 
A.D.,  lived  at  Constantinople  as  a  jurist,  and 
died  about  582.  By  his  lujklos,  a  collec- 
tion of  his  o\vTi  and  contemj)orary  poems, 
topically  arranged  in  eight  books,  he  helped 
to  originate  the  Greek  Anthology  (q.v.), 
which  still  contains  101  ejMgrams  by  him. 
In  his  last  years  he  wrote,  in  a  laboured 
florid  style,  a  history  of  Justinian  in  five 
books,  treating  of  the  years  A.D.  552-8  in 
•continuation  of  Procopius. 

Agathodsemon  ( =  good  daemon).  In  Greek 
mythology  a  good  spirit  of  the  cornfields 
and  vindyards,  to  whom   libations  of  un- 


mixed wine  were  made  at  meals.  In  works 
of  art  he  is  represented  as  a  youth,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  horn  of  plenty  and  a  bowl,  in 
the  other  a  popjiy  and  ears  of  corn.    (Comp. 

EVENTUS.) 

Agathon.  A  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  born 
B.C.  448,  a  friend  of  EuripidGs  and  Plato, 
universally  celebrated  for  his  beauty  and 
refined  culture.  The  banquet  he  gave  in 
honour  of  his  dramatic  victor}'  of  B.C.  417 
is  immortalized  in  Plato's  Sijmpusion.  He 
was,  together  with  Euripides,  at  the  court 
of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  pro- 
bably died  there  about  B.C.  402.  He  appears 
to  have  carried  still  further  the  rhetorical 
manner  of  Euripides,  adopting  entirely  the 
views  of  the  sophist  Gorgias ;  and  his 
aambj'-pambj'  style  is  ridiculed  by  Aristo- 
phanes. On  the  stage  he  introditced  several 
innovations :  he  was  the  first  to  make  the 
chorus  a  mere  intermezzo,  having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  action,  and  in  his  tragedy 
of  AntJius  (  =  flower)  he  invented  both 
characters  and  plot  for  himself,  instead  of 
resorting  to  old  myths. 

Agave  (Gr.  AgaiiC).    Daughter  of  Cadmus 
and  wife  of  Echion.    She,  with  other  women, 
in    a    bacchanalian    frenzy 
tore  to  pieces  her  own  son 
Pentheus  {q.v.). 

Agdistis.    Sec  Rhea. 

Ages.  Since  the  time  of 
Hesiod,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Romans  after  them,  gene- 
rally assumed  the  existence 
of  four  ages. 

(1)  The  age  of  gold,  in 
which  Kronos  or  Saturnus 
was  king.  During  this 
period  mankind  enjoyed  per- 
petual youth,  joy,  and  peace 
undisturbed,  reaping  in  their  fulness  the 
fruits  which  the  earth  spontaneously  brought 
forth.  Death  came  upon  them  like  a  soft 
slumber ;  and  after  it  they  became  good 
(hcmoncs,  watching  men  like  guardians  in 
their  deeds  of  justice  and  injustice,  and 
hovering  round  them  with  gifts  of  wealth. 

(2)  The  golden  age  was  succeeded  by 
that  of  silver.  This  was  inferior  to  the 
golden  both  in  physical  and  mental  force. 
The  jieople  of  the  silver  age  remained  for 
a  hundred  years  in  the  condition  of  children, 
simple  and  weaklj'.  Even  if  they  attained 
maturity,  their  folly  and  arrogance  pre- 
vented their  living  long.  They  continued 
to  exist  after  death  as  spirits,  living  be- 
neath the  earth,  but  not  immortal. 

(3)  Zeus  then  created  the  brazen  age,  so 
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Tiamed  because  in  it  all  implements  were 
made  of  brass.  The  men,  furnished  with 
gigantic  limbs  and  irresistible  physical 
strength,  destroyed  each  other  by  deeds  of 
violence,  and  perished  at  their  death. 

(4)  The  iron  age  succeeded.  This  was 
the  generation  of  work  and  laborious  agri- 
■culture.  Care  and  toil  fill  up  the  day  and 
night ;  truth  and  modesty  are  departed  ;  mis- 
chief alone  survives,  and  there  is  nothing 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  decay. 

Agela.  In  Crete,  an  association  of  youths 
for  joint  training ;  AgclCttcs,  the  captain  of 
an  agela.    {Sec  Education',  1.) 

Ageiadas.  A  Greek  artist  of  the  first  half 
■of  the  5th  century  B.C.,  famed  for  his  images 
•of  gods  and  Olympian  victors,  wrought  in 
metal.  His  reputation  was  much  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  Phidias,  Myron,  and  Poly- 
■clitus  were  his  pupils. 

Agema.  The  guard  in  the  Macedonian 
army ;  in  which  the  cavalry  were  a  troop 
.(lie)  formed  of  noblemen's  sons  who  had 
grown  up  as  pages  in  the  royal  service,  while 
the  infantry  consisted  of  the  hrjjjaspistm 
■{q.v.),  to  whom  the  argyrasjndrs  (q.v.),  were 
added  later  as  heavy  infantr}'. 

Agenor.  (1)  Son  of  Poseidon  and  Libya, 
king  of  Phoenicia,  brother  to  Belus,  and 
father  of  Cadmus  and  Europa  (q.v.). 

(2)  Son  of  Antenor  by  Theano,  a  priestess 

•  of  Athena,  and  one  of  the  bravest  heroes 
of  Troy.  In  Homer  he  leads  the  Trojans  in 
■  storming  the  Greek  entrenchments,  rescues 

Hector  when  thrown  down  by  Ajax,  and 

•  even  enters  the  lists  with  Achilles,  but  is 
;saved  from  imminent  danger  by  Apollo.    In 

the   post-Homeric    legend   he   dies   by  the 
hand  of  Neoptolemus. 

Ager    Publicus   (  =  common    land).     The 

Latin  name  for  the  State  domains,  formed 

of  territory  taken  from  conquered  states. 

'The  Romans  made  a  practice,  upon  every 

new  acquisition  of  land,  of  adding  a  part 

•  of  it,  usually  a  third,  to  the  domain.  So 
far  as  this  land  was  under  culture,  por- 
tions of  it  were  sometimes  assigned  to 
single  citizens  or  newly-founded  colonies  in 
fee  simple,  sometimes  sold  by  the  qutestors 
on  the  condition  that,  though  the  purchaser 
might  bequeath  and  alienate  it,  it  still  re- 
mained State  property.  In  token  of  this 
it  paid  a  substantial  or  merely  nominal 
rent  (vcctigal),  and  was  called  agcr  privatus 
vcctigdlisque  or  quccstorius.  The  greater 
part  was  left  to  the  old  occupiers,  yet  not 
as  free  property,  but  as  rent-paying  land, 
and  was  called  ager  publicus  si ipendiavius 
datiis  assignatus  ;  the  rest  remained  under 

D.  c.  A. 


State  management,  and  was  let  by  the 
censors.  Of  uncultivated  districts,  the 
State,  by  public  proclamation,  gave  a  ])ro- 
visional  right  of  seisin,  occujjdtio,  with  a 
view  to  cultivation,  in  consideration  of  a 
tithe  of  the  corn  raised  and  a  fifth  of  the 
fruit,  and  reserving  its  right  of  resumption. 
Such  seisin  was  called  2JOSsessio.  It  could 
be  bequeathed  or  otherwise  alienated,  yet 
never  became  private  property,  but  re- 
mained a  rent-paying  and  resumable  pro- 
perty of  the  State.  Though  the  Plebeians 
had  as  good  a  right  to  occupy  lands  won 
by  their  aid  as  the  Patricians,  yet  in 
the  early  times  of  the  Republic  this  right 
was  exercised  by  the  latter  alone,  partly 
because  they  had  the  greater  command 
of  means  and  men,  and  partly  because  by 
the  right  of  the  stronger  they  excluded 
the  Plebeians  from  benefiting  by  the  Ager 
Publicus.  Against  this  usurpation  the 
Plebeians  waged  a  bitter  and  unbroken 
warfare,  claiming  not  only  a  share  in  newly 
conquered  lands,  but  a  wholesale  redistri- 
bution of  existing  j^osscssioncs,  while  the 
Patricians  strained  every  nerve  to  maintain 
their  vested  interests,  and  managed  to 
thwart  the  execution  of  all  the  enactments 
passed  from  time  to  time  in  favour  of  the 
Plebeians.  Even  the  law  of  the  tribune 
Gains  Licinius  Stole  (B.C.  377),  limiting 
jMsscssiones  to  500  iugera  (acres)  per  man, 
and  ordering  the  distribution  of  the  re- 
mainder, were  from  the  first  eluded  by  the 
possessores,  who  now  included  both  Patri- 
cians and  well-to-do  Plebeians.  All  possible 
means  were  employed,  as  pretended  deeds 
of  gift  and  other  similar  devices.  The 
threatened  extinction  of  the  Italian  pea- 
santry by  the  great  wars,  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  huge  estates  (latifundia)  worked 
by  slaves,  occasioned  the  law  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus  (B.C.  133),  retaining  the  Licinian 
limit  of  500  acres,  but  allowing  another 
250  for  each  son,  and  granting  compensation 
for  lands  resumed  by  the  State.  The  land 
thus  set  free,  and  all  the  Ager  Publicus  that 
had  been  leased,  except  a  few  domains  indis- 
pensable to  the  State,  were  to  be  divided 
among  poor  citizens,  but  on  the  condition 
that  each  allotment  paid  a  quit-rent,  and 
was  not  to  be  alienated.  But  again,  the 
the  resistance  of  the  nobility  practically 
reduced  this  law  to  a  dead  letter  ;  and  the 
upshot  of  the  whole  agrarian  movement 
stirred  up  by  Tiberius  and  his  brother 
Gains  Gracchus  was,  that  the  wealthy 
Romans  were  not  only  left  undisturbed 
in    their   j'osscssioncs,    but   were   released 
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from  pa3-mg  rent.  In  the  civil  wars  of 
Sulla  tht)  Ager  Publicus  in  Italy,  which 
had  been  nearly  all  used  up  in  assignations, 
received  so  vast  an  increase  by  the  ex- 
termination of  whole  townships,  by  pro- 
scriptions and  confiscations,  that  even  after 
all  the  soldiers  had  been  provided  for,  there 
remained  a  portion  undistributed.  Under 
the  Empire  there  was  hardly  any  left  in 
Italj' ;  what  there  was,  whether  in  Italy  or 
in  the  provinces,  came  gradually  under  the 
control  of  the  imperial  exchequer. 

Agesander  (Gr.  Affcsandrds).  A  Greek 
artist  of  the  school  of  Rhodes.  The  cele- 
brated group  of  the  Laocoon  is  the  joint 
work  of  Agesander,  Atheuodoi-us,  and  Poly- 
dorus.    (See  Laocoon.) 

Agger.  In  Roman  siege-works,  the  mound 
or  embankment  raised  against  an  enemy's 
walls.     (See  Sieges.) 

Aglaia.  One  of  the  Graces.  {Sec 
Charites.) 

Agnatio.  The  Latin  name  for  the 
relationship  of  real  or  adoptive  descent 
from  one  father,  which  was  necessarily 
expressed  by  identity  of  clan-name  (sec 
Name,  2.)  A  brother  and  sister  were 
agnCdi,  but  her  children  were  no  longer 
agnati  to  his.  At  first  agnati  alone  were 
entitled  to  inherit  property  or  act  as 
guardians;  it  was  but  gradually  that  the 
cognuti  (q.v.)  came  to  have  a  place  by  their 
side,  till  Justinian  abolished  the  right  of 
agnates,  and  brought  that  of  cognates  to 
complete  recognition. 

Agon.  The  Greek  name  for  a  musical 
(  =  artistic)  or  gymnastic  contest.  The  um- 
pires who  conducted  them,  and  gave  away 
the  prizes,  were  called  Agonothettp.  (On 
those  who  officiated  at  scenic  games  in 
Athens,  see  Drama.)  At  Rome  such  con- 
tests, modelled  on  those  of  the  Greeks, 
became  frequent  before  the  fall  of  the  Re- 
public; iTnder  the  Empire  they  came  round 
at  periods  of  several  years,  like  the  great 
Grecian  games.  The  most  famous  of  all, 
which  held  its  ground  to  the  end  of  anti- 
quity, was  the  Agon  Cajntollnns,  founded 
by  Domitian  in  8G  A.D.,and  recurring  every 
four  years.  He  had  an  Odeum  (q.v.)  built 
for  the  musical  performances,  and  a  Stadion 
for  the  athletic  combats,  both  in  the 
Campus  Martins.  Another  great  Agon  was 
held  in  248  A.d.  in  honour  of  the  city 
having  stood  for  a  thotisand  years. 

Agonothetes.     See  Agon. 

Agfira  (  =  assembly).  The  Greek  name  for 
the  market-place,  a  consecrated  open  space, 
which  in  coast  towns   usually  lay  on   the 


seaside,  in  inland  towns  at  the  foot  of  the 
castle  hill.  As  the  centre  of  tho  city  life, 
commercial,  political,  and  religions,  it  was 
adorned  with  temples,  statues,  and  public 
buildings,  and  planted  with  trees,  especially 
])lanes.  When  newly  built  or  rebuilt  in 
late  times,  it  was  generally  square,  and  sur- 
rounded by  colonnades.  In  most  towns  it 
was  the  place  for  assemblies  of  the  people. 

Agoracritus.  A  Greek  artist  of  Paros,. 
who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  5th 
century  B.C.,  and  was  a  favourite  pupil  of 
Phidias.  His  noblest  work  was  considered 
to  be  the  statue  of  Nemesis,  40  feet  in 
height,  which  some  judges,  on  account  of 
its  excellence,  took  for  a  production  of  th& 
elder  artist.  In  any  case  it  was  said  that 
Phidias  had  allowed  the  name  of  Agora- 
critus to  be  inscribed  on  several  of  his. 
works. 

Agoranomus  ( =  market-master).  In  many 
Greek  towns  a  magistrate  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  Roman  Eedile.  At  Athens  ten 
agoruudmi  were  chosen  by  lot  every  year, 
five  for  the  city,  and  five  for  the  port  of 
Pirseus.  They  looked  especially  after  the 
retail  trade,  gave  strangers  leave  to  engage 
in  it,  tested  weights  and  measures,  as  well 
as  the  quality  of  goods,  confiscating  and 
destroying  what  was  spoilt;  they  settled  dis- 
putes between  bu3'ers  and  sellers  on  the  spot,, 
01',  if  a  suit  at  law  was  necessary,  presided 
over  it  [Aristotle's  Const,  of  Athens,  c.  51]. 

Agraulos.     Daughter  of  Cecrops  (q.v.). 

Agriculture.  ( 1 )  Agriculture  was  in  Greec/^ 
a  leading  industry,  at  least  as  early  as  Homer. 
The  soil  was  stubborn,  fertile  plains  being 
comparatively  few,  and  mountains  and  rocky 
ground  preponderating.  But,  favoured  by 
a  genial  climate,  agriculture  was  carried  on 
almost  everywhere  with  a  zeal  to  which  the 
wants  of  a  dense  population  added  their 
stimulus.  That  it  was  regarded  as  the 
very  groundwork  of  social  life  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  its  guardian  goddess  Demeter 
(Lat.  Ceres)  presided  also  over  wedlock  and 
law.  It  was  looked  upon  as  the  most 
legitimate  way  of  earning  a  livelihood.  It 
was  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  where  every  scrap  of  culti- 
vable soil  was  made  to  yield  its  crop,  as 
may  be  seen  to  this  day  by  the  artificial 
terraces  that  scarp  every  mountain-slope. 
Much  care  was  bestowed  on  irrigation. 
Scarcity  of  water  was  supplemented  by 
artificial  means;  provision  was  made  against 
irregular  bursts  of  mountain  torrents  by 
embanking  and  regulating  the  natural  out- 
lets, while  moist  lands  were  channelled  and 
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stagnant  waters  drained.  Water  was  dis- 
tributed everywhere  by  ditches  and  canals, 
under  the  supervision  of  State  officials ; 
and  laws  of  ancient  date  guarded  against 
the  unfair  use  of  a  water-course  to  a 
neighbour's  damage. 

The  land  was  mainlj-  cultivated  by  slaves 
and  serfs,  though  field-labour  was  not 
deemed  dishonourable  to  the  freeman,  ex- 
cept where  law  and  custom  forbade  his 
engaging  in  any  sort  of  handicraft,  as  at 
Sparta.  In  some  countries,  especially  Ar- 
cadia, the  old-world  plan  of  every  man  till- 
ing his  field  with  his  own  hand  remained  in 
force  to  the  latest  times;  and  even  eminent 
statesmen  like  Philopcemea  would  not  give 
it  up.  Four  kinds  of  grain  were  chiefly 
grown  :  wheat,  barley,  and  two  kinds  of 
spelt,  to  all  of  which  the  climate  allowed 
two  sowings  in  the  year,  beside  millet, 
sesame,  various  leguminous  plants,  and 
several  sorts  of  herbage  for  fodder.  With 
no  less  diligence  was  Greek  husbandry  ap- 
plied to  gardening,  especially  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine.  This,  while  steadily  pur- 
sued on  the  mainland,  was  developed  to  an 
extraordinary  extent  in  the  islands,  most  of 
which,  owing  to  their  mountainous  character, 
did  not  afford  their  inhabitants  sufficient 
arable  soil.  In  olive-culture  no  part  of 
Greece  competed  with  Attica,  which  also 
produced  the  best  figs,  the  fruit  most  widely 
cultivated.  Kitchen-gardening  was  prac- 
tised on  the  largest  scale  in  Bceotia.  Con- 
sidering the  enormous  consumption  of 
flowers  in  wreaths,  the  rearing  of  them,  es- 
pecially of  the  rose,  lily,  narcissus,  and  violet, 
must  have  been  a  lucrative  business,  at 
least  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns. 
Meadow-farming  was  of  next  to  no  import- 
ance, few  districts  having  a  soil  adapted  for 
it,  and  such  meadows  as  there  were  being 
used  for  pasture  rather  than  haymaking. 

(2)  In  Italy.  In  Italy  also  the  existence 
of  the  community  was  regarded  as  based 
upon  agriculture.  This  is  proved  by  the 
practice  of  marking  the  site  of  the  future 
walls  of  a  new  town  by  a  furrow  drawn 
with  the  plough.  At  Rome  especially,  the 
body  of  irremovable  peasantry  long  formed 
the  core  of  the  commonwealth.  In  political 
life  the  free  peasant  was  the  only  factor 
held  in  account,  and  accordingly  in  war  the 
object  was  to  increase  the  number  of  free 
peasants  by  planting  them  out  on  as  much 
of  borderland  as  could  be  wrested  from  the 
enemy.  In  early  times  agriculture  was 
thouglit  the  only  respectable  calling  in 
which  a  Roman  citizen  could  engage ;  and 


manual  labour  on  the  land  was  held  in  un- 
qualified esteem  and  as  bringing  no  disgrace 
even  upon  persons  in  high  place. 

Husbandry  was  mainly  directed  to  the 
raising  of  grain,  the  ordinary  cereal  being 
at  first  spelt,  till,  in  the  5th  century  B.C., 
wheat  began  to  take  a  place  beside  it.  They 
also  cultivated  barley,  millet,  and  leguminous 
plants,  as  well  as  turnips,  greens,  and  herbs 
for  fodder.  On  irrigation  and  drainage  the 
Italians  bestowed  much  pains.  They  had  no 
lack  of  grass-lands,  either  for  pasture  or 
haymaking ;  and  from  an  early  time  these 
were  artificially  watered.  The  cultivation  of 
the  vine  and  olive  extended  as  that  of  grains 
declined  (see  below) ;  so  did  the  growth 
of  orchard-fruit,  which,  under  the  late 
Republic  and  the  early  Empire,  received 
a  vast  expansion  both  from  the  improve- 
ment of  native  kinds  and  the  introduction 
and  naturalization  of  many  foreign  fruits. 
In  earlier  times  the  prime  favourite  among 
fruit  trees  had  been,  as  in  Greece,  the 
nutritious  fig.  Agriculture  proper  was 
ruined  by  the  acquisition  of  the  first  extra- 
Italian  possessions,  Sicily  and  Sardinia  ;  for 
the  corn  supplied  by  the  provincials  as  tri- 
bute in  kind  began  to  be  used,  not  only  in 
provisioning  the  armies,  but  in  feeding  the 
urban  population.  {See  AN>fONA.)  As  the 
State,  to  humour  the  rabble  of  Rome,  sold 
this  corn  at  the  lowest  possible  prices, 
sometimes  even  below  its  value,  the  growth 
of  cereals  ceased  to  be  profitable ;  farmers 
kept  it  down  to  a  minimum,  and  took  to 
cattle-breeding  or  raising  wine  and  oil. 
These  branches  of  industry  not  only  flou- 
rished in  the  face  of  competition,  but  with 
judicious  management  were  highly  remu- 
nerative. The  death-blow  was  given  to  the 
Italian  peasantry  by  the  increasing  employ- 
ment of  slaves  and  the  absorption  of  small 
farms  in  large  estates  {sec  Latiftindium). 
On  these,  besides  the  growth  of  wine,  oil, 
and  fruit,  the  breeding  of  birds,  game,  and 
cattle  was  carried  on,  as  well  as  woodcraft, 
and  special  industries,  pottery,  charcoal- 
burning,  and  others. 

Farming  implements,  in  addition  to  the 
plough  {q.v.)  usually  drawn  by  oxen,  which 
was  much  the  same  among  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  always  very  imperfect,  in- 
cluded a  great  variety  of  spades,  hoes,  and 
mattocks,  and  among  Romans  the  harrow, 
the  use  of  which  among  the  Greeks  is 
doubted.  The  season  for  sowing  all  cereals 
was  usually  autumn.  At  harvest  the  stalks 
were  cut  with  the  sickle  about  half-way 
down,  and  the  rest  left  standing  as  stubble, 
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to  be  either  burnt  or  utilized  for  manure. 
The  process  of  threshing  (q.v.)  was  very 
defective.  (For  ancient  works  on  hus- 
bandry, sec  Geoponici.) 

Agvimensores.  The  Latin  name  for  land- 
surveyors,  otherwise  called  grOyndtlci,  from 
grOma,  their  measuring  instrument.  This 
consisted  of  two  dioptric  rods  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles  and  fastened  on  an 
iron  stand  so  as  to  turn  horizontally ;  on 
the  four  arms  stood  four  upright  dtoptra', 
with  threads  stretched  across  the  holes,  and 
in  taking  observations  the  thi'eads  of  two 
opposite  dioptne  had  to  cover  each  other. 
The  measuring  was  done  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  marking-out  of  a  tcmplum  by 
the  Augurs  (q.v.),  viz.  bj'  drawing  in  the 
centre  of  the  piece  of  land  two  lines  inter- 
secting at  right  angles,  one  from  north  to 
south  (cardo  inaximus),  the  other  from 
east  to  west  (decumunus  via.vimus)  ;  the 
further  division  of  the  ground  was  effected 
by  parallels  to  these  lines  (Iimitcs).  It 
was  not  until  the  imperial  period  that  land- 
survej'ing  became  a  separate  profession. 
Then  surveyors  were  prepared  in  special 
schools  and  appointed  by  the  State,  both 
for  quarter-master's  duty  in  camp  and  for 
measurements  under  Government;  they 
decided  as  judges  in  fixing  boundaries, 
and  were  consulted  as  specialists  in  dis- 
putes affecting  land.  Thus  a  literature 
arose,  half  mathematical,  half  legal,  the 
remains  of  which  extend  over  the  first  six 
centuries  A.D.  The  earliest  of  these  gro- 
matici,  or  writers  on  land-measurement,  is 
Frontinus  (q.v.),  from  whose  work,  written 
from  81-9G  A.D.,  and  dealing  more  with  the 
legal  side  of  the  subject,  extracts  are  pre- 
served in  the  commentary  of  Aggenus 
Urbicus.  Hyginus,  Balbus,  and  probably 
Siculus  Flaccus,  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Trajan  ;  later  still,  Nipsus,  Innocentius,  and 
Aggenus. 

Agrippa  (Marcus  Vipsunius).  Born  B.C. 
6b,  died  B.C.  12.  He  was  the  friend,  son-in- 
law,  general,  and  minister  of  Augustus.  He 
was  also  a  speaker  and  writer  of  some  re- 
pute. Under  his  supervision  was  carried 
out  the  great  survey  of  the  Roman  empire 
which  Csesar  had  begun  in  44  B.C.  With 
the  help  of  the  materials  thus  obtained  he 
constructed  a  circular  Map  of  the  World. 
About  B.C.  7,  Augustus  had  it  engraved  on  a 
large  scale  in  marble,  and  set  up  for  public 
use  in  the  colonnade  built  by  Agrippa's 
sister  Polla  (porticus  Police).  It  may  be 
regarded  as  the  source  and  model  of  all 
aucceeding  aids   to  geography,   especially 


the  Itineraries  (q.v.)  and  the  Peutinger 
Table.  A  book  on  the  results  of  the  sur- 
vey,  which   Agrippa   had    begun   writing, 


*  COIN    OF    AGKIITa's   THIRD    CONSULSHIP,    li.C.   27. 

(Berlin  Museum.) 

Ohv.  Head  of  Agrippa,  wearing  the  corona  classica. 
Rev.  Neptune  with  I)olphin  and  Trident. 
S  C=Sonatu8  coosulto. 

was  continued  and  published,  by  order  of 
Augustus,  under  the  title  of  Cliorogrdphia. 

Agyieus.  A  title  of  Apollo  (q.v.)  as  god 
of  streets  and  highways. 

Aias  (Lat.  Aiax).  (1)  Son  of  the  Locrian 
king  Oileus,  hence  called  the  Locrian  or 
Lesser  Aias  in  contrast  to  the  Telamonian. 
In  forty  ships  he  led  the  Locrians  to  Troy, 
where,  notwithstanding  his  small  stature 
and  light  equipment,  he  distinguished  him- 
self beside  his  gigantic  namesake,  especially 
in  the  battle  by  the  ships  and  that  over  the 
body  of  Patroclus.  He  was  renowned  for 
hurling  the  spear,  and  as  the  swiftest 
runner  next  to  Achilles.  On  his  voyage  home, 
to  appease  the  anger  of  Athena,  he  suffered 
shipwreck  on  the  Gyrsean  rocks  off  the 
island  of  Myconos  or  (according  to  another 
story)  on  the  southernmost  point  of  Eubcea. 
Poseidon  indeed  rescued  him  on  the  rocks ; 
but  when  he  boasted  of  having  escaped 
against  the  will  of  the  gods,  the  sea-king 
with  his  trident  smote  off  the  rock  on  which 
he  sat,  and  he  sank  in  the  waves.  Later 
accounts  say  that  the  goddess's  anger  fell 
upon  him  because,  at  the  taking  of  Troy, 
when  Cassandra  had  taken  refuge  at  her 
altar  and  embraced  her  image,  he  tore  her 
away  by  force,  so  that  the  statue  fell. 
Though  Agamemnon  took  the  maiden  from 
him,  the  Greeks  left  the  outrage  on  the 
goddess  unpunished,  and  on  their  way  home 
she  wreaked  her  wrath  on  the  whole  fleet. 
He,  like  other  heroes,  was  said  to  be  still 
living  with  Achilles  in  the  island  of  Leuce. 
The  Locrians  worshipped  him  as  a  hero, 
and  always  left  a  vacant  place  for  him  in 
the  line  of  battle. 

(2)  Son  of  Telamon  of  Salamis,  and  half- 
brother  of  Teucer ;  called  the  Great  Aias, 
because  he  stood  head  and  shoulders  higher 
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than  the  other  Greek  heroes.  He  brings 
twelve  ships  to  Troj',  where  he  proves  him- 
self second  only  to  Achilles  in  strength  and 
bravei-y;  and  while  that  hero  holds  aloof 
from  the  fight,  he  is  the  mainstay  of  the 
Achseans,  especially  when  the  Trojans  have 
taken  their  camp  by  storm  and  are  pushing 
the  battle  to  their  ships.  In  the  struggle 
over  the  corpse  of  Patroclus,  he  and  his 
namesake  the  son  of  Oileus  cover  Menelatis 
and  Meriones  while  they  carry  off  their 
fallen  comrade.  When  Thetis  offered  the 
arms  and  armour  of  Achilles  as  a  prize  for 
the  worthiest,  they  were  adjudged,  not  to 
Aias,  but  to  his  only  competitor  Odysseus. 
Trojan  captives  bore  witness  that  the 
cunning  of  Odysseus  had  done  them  more 
harm  than  the  valour  of  Achilles.  Aias 
thereupon,  according  to  the  post-Homeric 
legend,  killed  himself  in  anger,  a  feeling  he 
still  cherished  against  Odysseus  even  in  the 
lower  world.  The  later  legend  relates  that 
he  was  driven  mad  by  the  slight,  mistook 
the  flocks  in  the  camp  for  his  adversaries, 
and  slaughtered  them,  and  on  coming  to  his 
senses  again,  felt  so  mortified  that  he  fell 
on  his  sword,  the  gift  of  Hector  after  the 
duel  between  them.  Out  of  his  blood  sprang 
the  purple  lily,  on  ^\h^se  petals  could  be 
traced  the  first  lettei  s  of  his  name,  Ai,  Ai. 
His  monument  stood  on  the  Rhoetean  pro- 
montorj',  where  he  had  encamped  before 
Troy,  and  upon  which  the  waves  washed 
the  coveted  arms  of  Achilles  after  the  ship- 
wreck of  Odysseus.  As  the  national  hero  of 
Salamis,  he  had  a  temple  and  statue  there, 
and  a  yearly  festival,  the  Aiantcia  ;  and  he 
■was  worshipped  at  Athens,  where  the  tribe 
Aiantis  was  named  after  him.  He  too  was 
supposed  to  linger  with  Achilles  in  the 
island  of  Leuce.  By  Tecmessa,  daughter 
of  the  Phrygian  king  Teuthriis,  whom  he 
had  captured  in  one  of  the  raids  from  before 
Troy,  he  had  a  son  Enrysaces,  who  is  said 
to  have  removed  from  Salamis  to  Attica 
with  his  son  or  brother  Philteus,  and  founded 
flourishing  families,  which  produced  many 
famous  men,  for  instance  Miltiades,  Cimon, 
Alcibiades,  and  the  historian  Thucydides. 

Aides  {A'idoncus) .    See  Hades. 

Ajax.     Sfc  Aias. 

Ala.  The  Latin  name  for  (1)  a  wing  in 
the  line  of  battle.  Till  the  extension  of  the 
citizenship  to  the  Italian  allies,  the  wings 
consisted  of  their  contingents,  viz.  10,000 
foot  and  1,800  horse  to  every  consular 
army  of  two  legions.  Thus  dla  came  to 
mean  the  allied  contingent  that  composed 
a  wing  (sec  Cohort  and  Legion).     But  it 


meant  more  especially,  in  contrast  to  the 
cohorts  that  made  up  the  infantry  of  the 
allies,  the  cavalry  of  the  contingent,  viz. 
on  an  average  300  men  (5  titrmce,  of  60 
each).  Daring  the  imperial  period,  when 
all  the  cavalry  was  raised  in  the  provinces, 
the  name  of  ala  was  given  to  a  cavalry 
division  of  500  or  else  1,000  men,  the  one 
divided  into  16,  the  other  into  24  turma'. 
The  al(B  were  commanded  by  prw.ferti 
equitum. 

(2)  A  back  room  in  a  Roman  house.  Sec 
House. 

Alabastron.    See  Vessels. 

Alastor.  The  Greek  term  for  an  aveng- 
ing djemon,  who  dogs  the  footsteps  of 
criminals,  visiting  the  sins  of  fathers  on 
their  offspring. 

Album.  The  Latin  word  for  a  board 
chalked  or  painted  white,  on  which  matters 
of  public  interest  were  notified  in  black 
writing.  In  this  way  were  published  the 
yearly  records  of  the  pontifex(set>  Anxales), 
the  edicts  of  praetors  {q.v.),  the  roll  of 
senators,  the  lists  of  jurors,  etc. 

Alcaeus  (Gr.  Alkaius).  A  famous  lyric 
poet  of  Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  an  elder  con- 
temporary of  Sappho.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  7th  century  B.C.,  as  the  scion  of  a  noble 
house,  he  headed  the  aristocratic  party  in 
their  contests  with  the  tyrants  of  his  native 
town,  Myrsilus,  Melanchrus,  and  others. 
Banished  from  home,  he  went  on  romantic 
expeditions  as  far  as  Egypt.  When  the 
tj'rants  were  put  down,  and  his  former 
comrade,  the  wise  Pittacus,  was  called  by 
the  people  to  rule  the  State,  he  took  vip 
arms  against  him  also  as  a  tyrant  in  dis- 
guise ;  but  attempting  to  force  his  return 
home,  he  fell  into  the  power  of  his  oppo- 
nent, who  generously  forgave  him.  Of  his 
further  life  nothing  is  known.  His  poems 
in  the  iEolic  dialect,  aiTanged  in  ten  books 
by  the  Alexandrians,  consisted  of  hymns, 
political  songs  (which  formed  the  bulk  of 
the  collection),  drinking  songs,  and  love 
songs,  of  which  we  have  but  a  few  miser- 
able fragments.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients,  his  poems  were  well  constructed, 
while  their  tone  tallied  with  the  lofty  pas- 
sion and  manly  vigour  of  his  character. 
The  alca'i'c  strophe,  so  much  used  by  his 
admirer  and  not  unworthy  imitator,  Horace, 
is  named  after  him.  [For  a  relief  repre- 
senting Alcpeus  and  Sappho,  sec  Sappho.] 

Alcamgnes  (Gr.  Alkamcnes).  A  Greek 
artist  of  Athens  or  Lemnos,  and  a  pupil  of 
Phidias,  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of 
the  5th  century  B.C.    Following  his  master's 
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ideal  tendency,  he  devoted  himself  mainly 
to  religious  subjects,  working  like  him  in 
■various  materials,  gold  and  ivory,  bronze 
and  marble.  His  statue  of  the  winner 
in  the  PentatlilOn  was  stamped  as  classic 
by  the  epithet  of  Enkrlnomenos,  as  the 
Doryphdrds  of  Polyclitus  was  by  that  of 
Kdnon.  About  436  B.C.  he  was  employed 
with  Phidias  in  decorating  the  temple  of 
Zeus  at  Olympia.  The  marble  groups  of 
the  battle  of  Centaurs  and  Lapithfe  in  its 
western  pediment  are  his  work.  Of  these 
considerable  remains  have  been  brought  to 
light  bj'  the  recent  German  excavations. 
{Sec  Olympian  Games,  fig.  2.) 

Alcathotis  (Gr.  Alkathous).  The  son  of 
Pelops  and  Hippodameia.  He  slew  the 
lion  of  Cithseron,  which  had  torn  to  pieces 
Euippus,  the  son  of  Megareus.  Thus  he 
won  the  daughter  of  Megareus,  Eusechma, 
and  the  sovereignty  of  Megilra.  With 
Apollo  for  his  friend  and  helper,  he  rebuilt 
the  city  walls,  and  reared  one  of  the  two 
castles,  Alcathoe,  with  temples  to  Artemis 
and  Apollo.  A  singing  stone  in  the  castle 
was  shown  as  the  one  on  which  the  god  laid 
down  his  lyre  when  at  work.  Alcathous' 
eldest  son,  Ischepolis,  fell  in  the  Calydonian 
hunt ;  the  second,  Callipolis,  running  in  with 
the  news  to  his  father  when  sacrificing  to 
Apollo,  scattered  the  altarfire,  and  Alcathous 
struck  him  dead  with  a  firebrand  for  the 
supposed  sacrilege.  By  his  daughters  Auto- 
medusa  and  Periboea,  the  wives  of  Iphicles 
and  Telamon,  he  was  grandfather  to  lolaus 
and  Aias  (Ajax). 

Alcestis  (Gr.  AlkCstis).  Daughter  of 
Pelias,  renowned  for  her  tender  love  for 
her  husband  Admetus,  and  her  voluntary 
death  on  his  behalf.     (Sec  Admetus.) 

Alcidamas  (Gr.  AlkidcimCis).  A  Greek 
rhetorician  of  Elfea  in  .lEolis,  pupil  and 
successor  of  Gorgias,  a  contemporary  and 
opponent  of  Isocrates.  Two  declamations, 
bearing  his  name,  have  come  down  to  us, 
one  an  imaginary  indictment  of  Palamedes 
by  Odysseus,  the  other  a  speech  on  the 
Sophists;  but  the  latter  only  can  with  any 
probability  be  attributed  to  him.  It  is  a 
cleverly  written  argument,  intended  to 
show  that  the  culmination  of  rhetorical 
training  consists  in  the  power  of  speaking 
extempore  on  any  subject  from  mere  notes 
of  the  arrangement ;  not  the  practice  of 
carefully  writing  out  speeches,  and  then 
learning  them  by  heart  for  public  delivery. 

Alcides  (Gr.  Alkiclcs).  A  surname  of 
Heracles  (q.t\). 

Alcinous  (Gr.   AlkinGos).      King  of  the 


Phseacians  (q.v.),  with  whom  Odysseus,  and 
in  later  legend  Jason  and  Medea,  find  shelter 
and  aid.     (Sec  Odysseus  and  Argonauts.) 

Alciphron  (Gr.  Alkyjhron).  A  Greek 
rhetorician  of  the  2nd  century  A.D.,  author 
of  a  collection  of  118  fictitious  Letters  in 
three  books.  These,  written  in  tolerably  pure 
style  and  tasteful  form,  profess  to  be  from 
sailors,  peasants,  parasites,  and  Jietara'. 
They  are  sketches  of  character,  ingeniously 
conceived  and  carried  out,  which  give  us  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  then  state  of  culture, 
especially  at  Athens ;  the  letters  from 
luiterce  are  particularly  interesting,  as  their 
plots  are  taken  from  the  New  Attic  Comedy, 
especiallj'  the  lost  pla3's  of  Menander. 

Alcmseon  (Qv.  Alkmairjn)^oi  A.Tgos.  Son 
of  Amphiaraiis  (q.v.)  and  Eriphyle.  As  his 
father,  in  departing  on  the  expedition  of 
the  Seven  against  Thebes,  has  bound  him 
and  his  brother  Amphiluchus,  then  mere 
boys,  to  avenge  him  on  their  faithless 
mother,  Alcmaeon  refuses  to  take  part  in 
the  second  expedition,  that  of  the  Eplgoni 
(q.v.),  till  he  has  first  fulfilled  that  filial 
duty  ;  nevertheless  his  mother,  bribed  by 
Thersander  with  the  garment  of  Ilar- 
monia,  persuades  him  to  go.  The  real 
leader  at  the  siege  of  Thebes,  he  slays  the 
Thebau  king,  Laodiimas,  and  is  the  first  to 
enter  the  conquered  city.  On  returning 
home,  he,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Delphian 
Apollo,  avenges  his  father  by  slaying  his 
mother,  with,  or  according  to  some  accounts, 
without, his  brother's  help;  but  immediately, 
like  Orestes,  he  is  set  upon  by  the  Erinyes, 
and  wanders  distracted,  seeking  purification 
and  a  new  home.  Phegeus,  of  the  Arcadian 
Psophis,  half  purifies  him  of  his  guilt,  and 
gives  him  his  daughter  Arslnoe  or  Alphe- 
sibcea  to  wife,  to  whom  he  presents  the 
jnvcls  of  Ilarmonia,  which  he  has  brought 
from  Argos.  But  soon  the  crops  fail  in  the 
land,  and  he  falls  into  his  distemper  again, 
till,  after  many  wanderings,  he  arrives  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Acheloiis,  and  there,  in  an 
island  that  has  floated  up,  he  finds  the 
country  promised  by  the  god,  which  had 
not  existed  at  the  time  of  his  dying  mother's 
curse,  and  so  he  is  completely  cured.  He 
marries  Achelous'  daughter,  Callirrhoe,  by 
whom  he  has  two  sons,  Acarnan  and  Am- 
photerus.  Unable  to  withstand  his  wife's 
entreaties  that  she  may  have  Ilarmonia's 
7iccklacc  aitd  robe,  he  goes  to  Phegeus 
in  Arcadia,  and  begs  those  treasures  of 
him,  pretending  that  he  will  dedicate  them 
at  Delphi  for  the  perfect  healing  of  his 
madness.     He  obtains  them;  but  Phegeus, 
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on  learning;  the  truth,  sets  liis  sons  to  way-  ' 
lay  him  on  his  road,  and  rob  him  of  his 
treasure  and  his  life ;  and  tlieu  Alcmwon's 
two  sons  avenge  their  father's  death  on 
these  murderers.  Alcmseon,  like  his  father, 
received  divine  honours  after  death  ;  he  had 
a  sanctuary  at  Thebes,  and  at  Psophis  a 
consecrated  tomb. 

Alcman  (Gr.  All-man).  The  founder  of 
Dorian  lyric  poetry,  a  Lydian  of  Sardes.  He 
came  to  Sparta  in  his  youth  as  a  slave,  was 
set  free,  and  seems  even  to  have  received 
the  citizenship ;  he  flourished  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  7th  century  B.C.  He  abandoned 
the  old  nomic  or  dithyrambic  poetry,  writ- 
ten in  hexameters,  and  composed  in  various 
metres  Hymns,  Psaus,  Prosodia,  Parthenia, 
Scolia,  and  Erotics,  the  last  of  which  he 
was  supposed  to  have  invented.  His  dialect 
was  the  Doric,  softened  by  Epic  and  .^olic 
forms.  Of  his  six  books  of  poems  a  few 
fragments  only  are  preserved ;  one,  a  rather 
long  one,  was  found  in  Egypt. 

Alcmene  (Gr.  Alkmrnc).  Daughter  of 
Electryon,  wife  of  Amphitryon  (q.v.),  mother 
of  HeracltSs  by  Zeus.  On  her  connexion  with 
Rhadamanthys,  see  Rhadamanthys.  After 
her  son's  translation  to  the  gods  she  fled 
from  the  face  of  Eurystheus  to  Athens,  but 
went  back  to  Thebes,  and  died  there  at  a 
great  age.  She  was  worshipped  at  Thebes, 
and  had  an  altar  in  the  temple  of  Heracles 
at  Athens. 

Alcyone  (Gr.  Alkyone).  (1)  Daughter  of 
^olus,  wife  of  Ceyx  {q.v.  2).— (2)  One  of 
the  Pleiades. 

Alcyoneus  (Gr.  Alkyoncus).  Son  of  Ura- 
nus and  Gsea,  the  eldest  and  mightiest  of 
the  giants,  who  could  not  be  overtaken  by 
death  in  his  own  birthplace.  Hence,  in 
the  war  with  the  giants,  Heracles  had  to 
drag  him  away  from  Pallene  before  he 
could  kill  him  with  his  arrows.  Legend 
also  tells  of  a  giant  Alcyoneus  who  stole 
the  oxen  of  Helios  from  the  island  of 
Erytheia,  and  as  Heracles  was  crossing 
the  Thracian  isthmus  of  Pallene,  crushed 
twelve  of  his  wagons  and  twenty-five  men 
with  a  huge  piece  of  rock,  which  was 
shown  on  the  spot.  When  he  hurled  it 
at  Heracles  himself,  the  hero  struck  it 
back  with  his  club,  and  killed  Alcyoneus 
with  the  same  blow. 

Aldobrandini  Marriage.    See  Painting. 

Alecto.  One  of  the  Greek  goddesses  of 
vengeance.     {Sec  Erinyes.) 

Alexander  (Gr.  AlcxandrOs).  (1)  Sec 
Paris. 

(2)  Alexander  jEtOlus  (the  .Sltolian)  of 


Pleuron  in  vEtolia,  lived  about  280  B.C.  at 
Alexandria,  being  employed  by  Ptolemy  in 
arranging  the  tragedies  and  satyric  dramas 
in  the  Library.  He  was  afterwards  at  the 
court  of  Antlgonus  Gonatas  in  Macedonia. 
As  a  writer  of  tragedies  he  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  so-called  Pleiad.  He  also  tried 
his  hand  at  short  epics,  at  epigrams,  elegies, 
and  the  like,  of  which  some  graceful  frag- 
ments are  preserved. 

(3)  A  Greek  rhetorician  of  the  2nd  cen- 
tury A.D.,  son  of  the  rhetorician  Numentus. 
He  composed  a  work  on  figures  of  speech, 
of  which  one  extract  and  a  free  Latin  ver- 
sion by  Aquila  Romanus  have  survived. 

(4)  Ale.icandcr  of  Aphrodisias  in  Caria, 
about  200  A.D.,  called  ExegitiJs  for  his 
services  in  expounding  the  doctrine  of 
Aristotle,  wrote  valuable  commentaries  on 
several  Aristotelian  treatises  (especially 
the  Metaphj'sics)  as  well  as  original  works 
on  Fate  and  Free-will,  on  the  Soul,  and 
others. 

(5)  Alexander  of  Tralles  in  Lydia,  a 
Greek  physician,  lived  in  the  Gth  century 
A.D.  at  Rome,  and  made  a  careful  collection 
from  older  writers  on  therapeutics,  in 
twelve  books. 

Alexandra,    ^e  Cassandra. 

Alexandrian  Period.     See  Literatuee. 

Alexikakos  (  =  warding  off  evil).  An  epi- 
thet of  Apollo  and  Heracles. 

Alexis.  Alexis  and  Antiphanes  were  the 
most  prolific  and  important  writers  of  the 
Middle  Attic  Comedy.  Alexis  was  born  at 
Thurii,  B.C.  392.  He  attained  the  age  of 
106,  writing  to  the  last,  and  is  said  to  have 
died  on  the  stage  with  the  crown  on  his 
head.  He  was  the  reputed  author  of  245 
plays,  of  which  numerous  extracts  are 
still  extant,  showing  considerable  wit  and 
elegance  of  language.  He  was  uncle  to 
the  poet  Menander. 

Alimentarii.  The  Latin  name,  during 
the  imperial  period,  for  children  of  needy 
but  free-born  parents,  who,  out  of  the  in- 
terest of  funds  invested  for  the  purpose, 
received  monthly  contributions  to  their  sup- 
port in  goods  or  money  up  to  a  certain  age 
(fixed  in  the  case  of  boys  at  eighteen,  in  that 
of  girls  at  fourteen).  This  scheme,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  encourage  people  to  marry, 
and  so  to  check  the  alarming  decrease  of  the 
free  population,  was  started  by  the  Emperor 
Nerva  (a.d.  96-98),  and  extended  by  Trajan 
to  the  whole  of  Italy.  Succeeding  emperors 
also,  down  to  Alexander  Severus  (222-235), 
founded  such  bursaries;  and  private  citizens 
in  Italy  and  the  provinces,  as,  for  instance 
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the  younger  Pliny,  vied  witli  tbem  iu  tlieir 
liberalit}'. 

Aloadse  or  AlOldce.  Sons  of  Poseidon 
by  Iphimedeia,  the  wife  of  Aluens,  son  of 
Cauace  {see  2Eolos,  1)  and  Poseidon;  their 
names  were  EphialtCs  and  Otua.  They 
grew  every  year  an  ell  in  breadth  and  a 
fathom  in  length,  so  that  iu  nine  years'  time 
they  were  thirty-six  feet  broad  and  fifty- 
four  feet  high.  Their  strength  was  such 
that  they  chained  up  the  god  Ares  and  kept 
him  in  a  brazen  cask  for  thirteen  months, 
till  their  stepmother  Eriboea  betrayed  his 
whereabouts  to  Hermes,  who  came  by 
stealth  and  dragged  his  disabled  brother 
out  of  durance.  They  threatened  to  storm 
heaven  itself  by  piling  Ossa  on  Olympus 
and  Peliou  on  Ossa,  and  would  have  done  it, 
says  Homer,  had  not  Apollo  slain  them  with 
his  arrows  ere  their  beards  were  grown. 
The  later  legend  represents  Ephialtes  as  in 
love  with  Hera,  and  Otus  with  Artemis. 
Another  myth  represents  Artemis  as  slaying 
them  by  craft  in  the  island  of  Naxos.  She 
runs  between  them  in  the  form  of  a  hind  ; 
they  hurl  their  spears,  and  wound  each  other 
fatally.  In  the  later  legend  they  expiate 
their  sins  in  the  lower  world  by  being  bound 
with  snakes  to  a  pillar,  back  to  back,  while 
they  are  incessantly  tormented  by  the 
screeching  of  an  owl.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  were  worshipjjed  as  heroes  in  Naxos, 
and  in  the  Breotian  Ascra  were  regarded  as 
founders  of  the  city  and  of  the  worship  of 
the  Muses  on  Mount  Helicon. 

Alope.  Daughter  of  Cercyon  of  Eleusis, 
and,  by  Poseidon,  mother  of  Hippothoou 
(q.v.)  ;  after  whose  birth  her  father  was 
going  to  kill  her,  but  the  god  changed  her 
iuto  a  fountain. 

Alpheus.    See  Arethusa. 

Alphesiboea  (or  Arslnue).  Daughter  of 
Phegeus  and  first  wife  of  AlcniEeon,  whom, 
though  unfaithful,  she  continued  to  love, 
and  was  angry  with  her  brothers  for  killing 
him.  Her  brothers  shut  her  up  in  a  box, 
and  brought  her  to  Agapenor,  king  of 
Tegea,  pretending  that  she  had  killed  her 
husband.  Here  she  came  bj'  her  end, 
having  compassed  her  brothers'  death  by 
the  hand  of  Alcmaeon's  sons. 

Altai'.  Originally  a  simple  elevation 
above  the  ground,  made  of  earth,  field- 
stones,  or  turf;  and  such  altars  continued 
to  be  used  in  the  country  parts  of  Italy.  But 
altars  for  constant  use,  especially  in  temple 
service,  were,  as  a  rule,  of  stone,  though 
in  exceptional  cases  they  might  be  made  of 
other  materials.     Thus,  several  in  Greece 
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were  built  out  of  the  ashes  of  burnt-offer- 
ings, as  that  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  One  at 
Delos  was  made  of  goats'  horns.  Their 
shape  was  very  various,  the  ibur-cornered 
being  the  commonest, 
and  the  round  less 
usual.  A  temple 
usually  had  two 
altars:  the  one  used 
for  bloodless  offer- 
ings standing  before 
the  deity's  image  in 
the  cella,  and  the 
other  for  Ijurnt-offer- 
ings,  opposite  the 
door  in  front  of  the 
temple.  The  latter 
was  generally  a  high 
altar,  standing  on  a 
platform  which  is  cut  into  steps.  Being  an 
integral  part  of  the  whole  set  of  buildings, 
its  shape  and  size  were  regulated  by  their 
proportions.  Some  few  of  these  high  altars 
were  of  enormous  dimensions  ;  the  one  at 
Olympia  had  a  platform  measuring  more 
than  125  feet  round,  while  the  altar  itself, 
which  was  ascended  by  steps,  was  nearly 
25  feet  high.  In  Italy  as  well  as  Greece, 
beside  the  altars  attached  to  temples,  there 
was  a  vast  number  in  streets  and  squares, 
in  the  courts  of  houses  (see  cut),  in  open 
fields,  in  sacred  groves,  and  other  precincts 
consecrated  to  the  gods.  Some  altars,  like 
some  temples,  were  dedicated  to  more  than  one 
deity;  we  even  hear  of  altars  dedicated  to  all 
the  gods.     On  altars  to  heroes,  sec  Heroes. 

Althaea.  Daughter  of  Thestins,  wife  of 
CEneus,  king  of  Cfilj'don,  mother  of  Tydeus, 
Meleager  (q.v.),  and  De'ianeira. 

Altis.  The  sacred  grove  near  Olympia 
iq.v.),  in  which  the  Olympic  Games  were 
celebrated.     {Sec  Olympia.) 

Amalthea  (Gr.  Amaltheia).  A  figure  in 
Greek  mytholog}'.  The  name  was  sometimes 
applied  to  a  goat,  which  suckled  the  newborn 
Zeus  in  Crete,  while  bees  brought  him  honey, 
and  which  was  therefore  set  among  the  stars 
by  her  nursling ;  sometimes  to  a  nymph 
who  was  snpi)osed  to  possess  a  miraculous 
horn,  a  sj'mbol  of  plenty,  and  whose  descent 
was  variously  given.  According  to  one 
version  she  is  the  daughter  of  the  Cretan 
king  Melisseus,  and  brings  up  the  infant 
god  on  the  milk  of  a  goat,  while  her  sister 
Melissa  (a  bee)  offers  him  honey.  The  horn 
of  the  goat  is  given  to  her  by  Zeus,  with 
the  promise  that  she  shall  always  find  in 
it  whatever  she  wishes.  Prom  her  the 
cornucopia  passed   into   the  possession  of 
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the  river-god  Achelous,  who  was  glad  to 
exchange  it  foi-  his  own  horn,  which 
Heracles  had  broken  off.  It  is  also  an 
attribute  of  Dionysus,  of  Plutns,  and  other 
gods  of  earthly  felicity. 

Amazons  (Gr.  Amdzoncs ;  =  "  breastless  "). 
A  mythical  nation  of  women-warriors,  whose 
headquarters  are  placed  by  early  Greek 
legend  in  Themiscyra,  on  the  Thermodon, 
on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Euxine.  In 
later  accounts  they  also  appear  on  the 
Caucasus  and  on  the  Don,  where  the 
nation  called  Sauromatse  was  supposed  to 
have  sprung  from  their  union  with  the 
Scythians.  They  suffered  no  men  among 
them  ;  the  sons  born  of  their  intercourse 
with  neighbouring  nations  they  either  killed 
or  sent  back  to  their  fathers ;  the  girls  they 
brought  up  to  be 
warriors,  burning 
the  right  breast  off 
for  the  better 
handling  of  the 
bow.  Their  chief 
deities  were  said 
to  be  Ares  and  the 
Taurian  Artemis. 
Even  in  Homer 
they  are  repre- 
sented as  making 
long  marches  into 
Asiatic  territory ; 
an  army  of  them 
invading  Lycia  is 
cut  to  pieces  by 
Belle  rophon  ; 
Priam,  then  in  his 
youth,  hastens  to 
help  the  Phrygians 
against  them. 
They  gained  a  firm 
footing  in  Greek 
song  and  story 
through  Arctlnus 
of  Miletus,  in 
whose  poem  their 
queen  Penthe- 
sileia,  daughter  of 
Ares,  as  Priam's 
ally,  presses  hard  on  the  Greeks,  till  she 
is  slain  by  Achilles.  After  that  they  be- 
came a  favourite  subject  with  poets  and 
artists,  and  a  new  crop  of  fable  sprang  up : 
Heracles  wars  against  them,  to  win  the 
girdle  of  their  queen,  Hippolyte;  Theseus 
carries  off  her  sister  Antiope,  they  in 
revenge  bm-st  into  Attica,  encamp  on  the 
Areopagus  of  Athens,  and  are  pacified  by 
Antiojje's  mediation,  or,  according   to  an- 
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Other  version,  beaten  in  a  great  battle. 
Grave-mounds  supposed  to  cover  the  bones 
of  Amazons  were  shown  near  Megiira,  and 
in  Euboea  and  Thessaly.  In  works  of  art 
the  Amazons  were  represented  as  martial 
maids,  though  always  with  two  breasts, 
and  visually  on  horseback ;  sometimes  in 
Scythian  dress  ("a  tight  fur  tunic,  with  a 
cloak  of  many  folds  over  it,  and  a  kind 
of  Phrygian  cap),  sometimes  in  Grecian  (a 
Dorian  tunic  tucked  up  and  the  right  shoul- 
der bare),  armed  with  a  half-moon  shield, 
two-edged  axe,  spear,  bow,  and  quiver,  etc. 
The  most  famous  statues  of  them  in  an- 
tiquity were  those  by  Phidias,  Polyclltus, 
and  Cresilas,  to  one  or  other  of  which,  as 
types,  existing  specimens  are  traceable. 
{See  cut.)  Among  the  surviving  sculptures 
representing  an  Amazonian  contest  should 
be  especially  mentioned  the  reliefs  from 
the  frieze  of  Apollo's  temple  at  Basses  in 
Arcadia  (in  the  British  Museum,  London). 

Ambarvalia.  The  Italian  festival  of  bless- 
ing the  fields,  which  was  kept  at  Rome  on 
May  29th.  The  country  people  walked  in 
solemn  procession  three  times  round  their 
fields  in  the  wake  of  the  sic-ovc-taur-lHa, 
i.e.  a  hog,  ram,  and  bull,  which  were  sacri- 
ficed after  a  prayer  originally  addressed 
to  Mars,  afterwards  usually  to  Ceres  and 
other  deities  of  agriculture,  that  the  fruits 
of  the  fields  might  thrive.  Comp.  Arval 
Brothers. 

Ambitus  (lit.,  a  going  round)  meant  at 
Rome  the  candidature  for  a  public  office, 
because  going  round  among  the  citizens  was 
originally  the  principal  means  of  winning 
their  favour.  When  unlawful  means  began 
to  be  used,  and  bribery  in  every  form  was 
organized  into  a  S3'stem,  the  word  came  to 
mean  obtaining  of  ofiice  by  illegal  means. 
To  check  the  growing  evil,  laws  were 
passed  at  an  early  period,  and  from  time 
to  time  made  more  severe.  The  penalties, 
which  ranged  at  different  times  from  fines 
and  inadmissibility  to  office  to  banishment 
for  ten  years  and  even  for  life,  produced 
no  lasting  effect.  At  last  a  special  stand- 
ing criminal  court  was  established  for 
trying  such  cases,  till  under  the  Empire 
recourse  was  had  to  a  radical  change  in 
the  mode  of  election. 

Ambrosia.  Anything  that  confers  or 
preserves  immortality:  (1)  the  food  of  the 
gods  (as  nectar  was  their  drink),  which 
doves,  according  to  Homer,  bring  daily  to 
;  Zeus  from  the  far  west :  (2)  the  anointing  oil 
}  of  the  gods,  which  preserves  even  dead  men 
from  decay :  (3)  the  food  of  the  gods'  horses. 
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Ambnrbium.  The  Latin  name  for  a 
solemn  procession  of  tlae  people,  with  the 
various  orders  of  priesthood  led  by  the 
poutifex  three  times  roirud  the  boundaries 
of  Rome.  It  was  only  resorted  to  at  a 
time  of  great  distress,  and  the  animals 
destined  to  make  atonement,  vis.  a  hog,  a 
ram,  and  a  bull  (the  so  called  suoixtauvllia, 
see  Ambarvalia),  were  sacrificed  with 
special  praj'ers  outside  the  city. 

Ameipsias.  A  Greek  poet  of  the  old 
comedy,  contemporary  with  Aristophanes, 
whom  he  twice  overcame.  Of  his  plays 
only  slight  fragments  remain. 

Ammiamis  Marcellinus.  The  last  Roman 
historian  of  any  importance,  born  at  Antioch, 
in  Syria,  about  330  A.D.,  of  noble  Grecian 
descent.  After  receiving  a  careful  educa- 
tion, he  early  entered  military  service,  and 
fought  under  Julian  against  the  Alemanni 
and  Persians.  In  the  evening  of  his  days 
he  retired  to  Rome,  and  about  390  began 
his  Latin  history  of  the  emperors  [licruvi 
Gc^tdritiit  Libri),  from  Nerva,  a.d.  96,  to 
the  death  of  Valens,  in  thirty-one  books. 
Of  these  there  only  remain  books  xiv.-xxxi., 
including  the  period  from  353  to  378  a.d., 
which  he  relates  for  the  most  part  as  an 
eye-witness.  As  his  work  may  be  regarded 
as  a  continuation  of  Tacitus,  he  seems,  on 
the  whole,  to  have  taken  that  writer  for 
his  model.  He  resembles  Tacitus  in  judg- 
ment, political  acuteness,  and  love  of  truth. 
A  heathen  himself,  he  is  nevertheless  fair 
to  the  Christians.  But  he  is  far  inferior 
in  literary  culture,  though  he  loves  to  dis- 
play his  knowledge,  especially  in  describing 
nations  and  countries.  Latin  was  a  foreign 
language  to  him  ;  hence  a  crudeness  and 
clumsiness  of  expression,  which  is  made 
even  more  repellent  by  affectation,  bom- 
bast, and  bewildering  ornamental  imagery. 

Ammon  [or  Haminon  ;  Egyptian  Amnn, 
the  hidden  or  veiled  one).  A  god  native 
to  Libya  and  Upper  Egypt.  He  was  re- 
presented sometimes  in  the  shape  of  a  ram 
with  enormous  curving  horns,  sometimes  in 
that  of  a  ram-headed  man,  sometimes  as  a 
jierfect  man  standing  up  or  sitting  on  a 
throne.  On  his  head  was  the  royal  em- 
blems, with  two  high  feathers  standing  up, 
the  symbols  of  sovereignty  over  the  upper 
and  under  worlds  ;  in  his  hands  were  the 
sceptre  and  the  sign  of  life.  In  works  of 
art  his  figure  is  coloured  blue.  Beside  him 
stands  the  goddess  Muth  (the  "mother," 
the  "queen  of  darkness,"  as  the  inscriptions 
call  her),  wearing  the  crown  of  Upper  Egypt 
or  the  vulture-skin   {see   cut).      His   chief 


temple,  with  a  far-famed  oracle,  stood  in 
an  oasis  of  the  Libyan  desert,  twelve  days' 
journey  from  Memphis.  Between  this 
oracle  and  that  of  Zeus  at  Dodoua  a  con- 
nexion is  said  to  have  existed  from  very 
ancient  times,  so  that  the  Greeks  early 
identified  the  Egyptian  god  with  their  own 
Zeus,  as  the  Romans  did  afterwards  with 
their  Jujsiter ;  and  his  worship  found  an 
entrance  at  several  places  in  Greece,  at 
Sparta,  Thebes,  and  also  Athens,  whence 
festal  embassies  were  regularly  sent  to  the 
Libyan  sanctuary  (see  Theoria).  "When 
the  oracle  was  consulted  by  visitors,  the 
god's  symbol,  made  of  emerald  and  other 
stones,  was  carried  round  by  women  and 
girls,  to  the  sound  of  hymns,  on  a  golden 
ship  hung  round  with  votive  cups  of  silver. 
His  replies  were  given  in  tremulous  shocks 
communicated  to  the  bearers,  which  were 
interpreted  by  a  priest. 


AMMON    AND    MUTH. 


Amor.     The  god  of  love.     Sec  Eros. 

Ampelius  (Lucius).  A  Roman  writer  not 
earlier  than  the  2nd  century  a.d.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  notebook.  Liber  Mcmori- 
Cdis,  which  contains  a  scanty  collection  of 
astronomical,  geographical,  and  historical 
jottings.  Paltry  as  the  book  is,  a  state- 
ment in  its  chapter  on  the  wonders  of  the 
world  has  mainly  led  to  the  discovery  (in 
1878)  of  the  magnificent  sculptures  of  Per- 
gamum,  now  at  Berlin. 

Amphiaratis,  of  Argos,  the  son  of  Oicles 
and  Ilypermnestra,  great-grandson  of  the 
seer,  Meiampus.  In  Homer  he  is  a  favourite 
of  Zeus  and  Apollo,  alike  distinguished  as 
a  seer  and  a  hero,  who  takes  part  in  the 
Calydonian  boar-hunt,  in  the  voyage  of  the 
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Argonauts,  and  the  expeditiisn  of  the  Seven 
njiaiust  Thebes.  Reconciled  to  Adrastus 
after  a  quarrel,  and  wedded  to  his  sister 
Eriphyle,  he  agrees  that  any  future  differ- 
ences between  them  shall  be  settled  by  her. 
She,  bribad  by  Polyneices  with  the  fatal 
necklace  of  his  ancestress  Harmonia,  insists 
on  her  husband  joining  the  war  against 
Thebes,  though  he  foresees  that  it  will  end 
fatallj^  for  liiiu,  and  in  departing  charges 
his  youthful  sons  Alcmteou  and  Amphi- 
lochus  iq.v.)  to  avenge  his  coming  death. 
His  wise  warnings  are  unheeded  by  the 
other  princes ;  his  justice  and  prudence 
even  bring  him  into  open  strife  with  the 
savage  Tydeus  ;  yet  in  the  fatal  closing  con- 
test he  lo3'ally  avenges  his  death  on  the 
Thebau  Melanippus.  In  the  flight,  just  as 
the  spear  of  Periclymenus  is  descending 
on  him,  Zeus  interposed  to  save  the  pious 
prophet  and  make  him  immortal  by  cleav- 
ing the  earth  open  with  his  thunderbolt, 
and  bidding  it  swallow  up  Amphiaraus, 
together  with  his  trusty  charioteer  Baton, 
like  himself  a  descendant  of  Melampus. 
Erom  that  time  forth  Amphiaraus  was  wor- 
shipped in  various  places  as  an  oracular 
god,  especially  at  Oropus  on  the  frontier 
of  Attica  and  Bceotia,  where  he  had  a 
temple  and  a  famous  oracle  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  dreams,  and  where  games  were 
celebrated  in  honour  of  him. 

Amphidromia.  At  Athens,  a  family  fes- 
tival, at  which  newborn  infants  received 
religious  consecration.     See  Education'. 

Amphictyons  (Gr.  AmphiktyonC's).  This 
Oreek  word  meant  literally  "dwellers 
around,"  but  in  a  special  sense  was  applied 
to  populations  which  at  stated  times  met  at 
the  same  sanctuary  to  keep  a  festival  in 
common,  and  to  transact  common  business. 
The  most  famous  and  extensive  union  of 
the  kind  was  that  called  par  excellence 
the  Amphictyonic  League,  whoso  common 
sanctuaries  were  the  temple  of  Pythian 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  the  temple  of  Demeter 
{Ceres)  at  Antliela,  near  Pylffi  or  Thermo- 
pylae. After  Pylse  the  assembly  was  named 
the  Pyhvan,  even  when  it  met  at  Delphi, 
and  the  deputies  of  the  league  pyldgoroi. 
The  league  was  supposed  to  be  very  ancient, 
as  old  even  as  the  name  of  Hellenes ;  for 
its  founder  was  said  to  be  AmphictyOn,  the 
son  of  Deucalion,  and  brother  of  Hcllen,the 
common  ancestor  of  all  Hellenes.  It  included 
twelve  populations :  Malians,  Phthians, 
.lEnianes  or  (Etceans,  Dolopes,  Magnetians, 
PerrlKPbians,Thessalians,Locrians,  Dorians, 
Phocians,  Boeotians,  and  louians,  together 


with  the  colonies  of  each.  Though  in  later 
times  their  extent  and  power  were  very 
unequal,  yet  in  point  of  law  they  all  had 
equal  rights.  Beside  protecting  and  pre- 
serving those  two  sanctuaries,  and  cele- 
brating from  the  3'ear  586  B.C.  onwards,  the 
Pythian  Games,  the  league  was  bound  to 
maintain  certain  priucijiles  of  international 
right,  which  forbade  them,  for  instance, 
ever  to  destroy  utterly  any  city  of  the 
league,  or  to  cut  off  its  water,  even  in  time 
of  war.  To  the  assemblies,  which  met 
every  spring  and  autumn,  each  nation  sent 
two  hieromnemdnen  (  =  wardens  of  holy 
things)  and  several  pylagorce.  The  latter 
took  part  in  the  debates,  but  only  the 
former  had  the  right  of  voting.  When  a 
nation  included  several  states,  these  took 
by  turns  the  privilege  of  sending  deputies. 
But  the  stronger  states,  such  as  the  Ionian 
Athens  or  the  Dorian  Sparta  were  probably 
allowed  to  take  their  turn  oftener  than  the 
rest,  or  even  to  send  to  every  assembly. 
When  violations  of  the  sanctuaries  or  of 
popular  right  took  place,  the  assembly 
could  inflict  fines  or  even  expulsion ;  and 
a  state  that  would  not  submit  to  the  punish- 
ment had  a  "  holy  war "  declared  against 
it.  By  such  a  war  the  Phocians  were  ex- 
pelled B.C.  34G,  and  their  two  votes  given 
to  the  Macedonians ;  but  the  expulsion  of 
the  former  was  withdrawn  because  of  the 
glorious  part  they  took  in  defending  the 
Delphian  temple  when  threatened  by  the 
Gauls  in  279  B.C.,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  jEtolian  community  which  had  already 
made  itself  master  of  the  sanctuary,  was 
acknowledged  as  a  new  member  of  the 
league.  In  191  B.C.  the  number  of  members 
amounted  to  seventeen,  who  nevertheless 
had  only  twenty-four  votes,  seven  having 
two  votes  each,  the  rest  only  one.  Under 
the  Roman  rule,  the  league  continued  to 
e.xist ;  but  its  action  was  now  limited  to 
the  care  of  the  Delphian  temple.  It  was  re- 
organized by  Augustus,  who  incorporated 
the  Malians,  Magnetians,  ^nianes,  and 
Pythians  with  the  Thessalians,  and  sub- 
stituted for  the  extinct  Dolopes  the  city 
of  Nicopolis  in  Acarnania,  which  he  had 
founded  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  The 
last  notice  we  find  of  the  league  is  in  the 
2nd  century  a.d. 

Amphilochus.  Son  of  Amphiaraus  and 
Eriphyle,  Alcma^ou's  brother.  He  was  a 
\  seer,  and  according  to  some  took  part  in 
the  war  of  the  Epigoni  and  the  murder  of 
his  mother.  He  was  said  to  have  founded 
the  Amphilochian  Argos  (near  Neokhori)  in 
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Acarnania.  Later  legend  represents  him 
as  taking  part  in  the  Trojan  War,  and  on 
the  fall  of  Troy  going  to  Cilicia  with 
Mopsus  {q.v.\  and  there  founding  a  famous 
oracle  at  Mallus.  At  last  the  two  killed 
each  other  while  fighting  for  the  possession 
of  it. 

Amphion  and  Zethus.  The  Boeotian  Dios- 
curi, twin  sons  of  Antlope  {q.v.)  by  Zeus, 
though  the  later  legend  makes  Zethus  a  son 
of  Epopeus.  Exposed  on  Mount  Cithferon, 
they  are  found  and  brought  up  by  a  shep- 
herd ;  when  grown  up,  they  recognise  their 


ZETHUS   AND   AMPHION. 
(Rome,  Spada  Palace.) 

mother,  who  Las  fled  from  imprisonment  at 
Thebes,  where  she  has  been  ill-treated  by 
Dirce,  the  wife  of  Lycus  who  governs 
Thebes  as  guardian  to  Laius.  They  avenge 
their  mother  by  tying  her  tormentress  to 
the  horns  of  a  bull,  which  drags  her  to 
death.  They  then  cast  her  corpse  into  a 
spring  near  Thebes,  which  takes  from  her 
the  name  of  Dirce.  Seizing  the  sovereignty 
by  slaying  Lycus,  or,  according  to  another 
account,  having  it  given  up  to  them  by 
Lycus    at    the    bidding  of   Hermes,   they 


fortify  Thebes  with  walls  and  towers,  be- 
cause (says  Homer),  despite  tlieir  strength, 
they  could  no  more  inhabit  the  wide  town 
without  a  wall  to  defend  it.  Zethus  brings- 
up  the  stones  with  his  strong  arm,  while 
Amphion,  a  harper  of  more  than  mortal 
skill,  fits  them  together  bj'  the  music  of  his 
lyre.  Zethus  marries  Thebe,  the  daughter 
of  Asopus,  or,  according  to  another  account,, 
Aedon,  daughter  of  Pandareos  {q-v.)\  Am- 
phion is  the  luckless  husband  of  Niobe,  and 
after  seeing  the  ruin  of  his  family,  is  said 
to  have  killed  himself,  and  to  have  been 
been  buried  in  one  gi-ave  with  his  brother 
at  Thebes.  The  punishment  of  Dirce  is- 
the  subject  of  the  marble  group  by  Apollo- 
nius  and  Tauriscus,  known  as  tlie  Farnesc 
Bull  (now  at  Naples).  (For  cut,  sec  DiRCE, 
and  comj}.  Sculpture.) 

[In  the  Antiope  of  Euripides,  and  else- 
where, the  two  brothers  were  sharply  con- 
trasted with  one  another,  Zethus  being  the 
rude  and  strong  and  active  huntsman, 
Amphion  the  gentle  and  contemplative 
musician.  This  contrast  is  exemplified  in 
works  of  art,  especially  in  the  fine  relief 
in  the  Spada  Palace.     {See  cut)]. 

Amphiprostylus.  A  temple  with  an  open 
colonnade  at  each  end.     See  Temples. 

Amphitbalamds.  A  bedroom  in  a  Greek 
dwelling-house.     See  House. 

Amphitheatron.  A  circular  theatre,  i.e. 
a  building  in  which  the  space  for  spectators 
entirely  surrounds  that  where  the  spectacle 
is  exhibited.  These  buildings,  designed  for 
combats  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts 
(venationes),  were  first  erected  in  Italy, 
but  in  Campania  sooner  than  at  Rome. 
The  first  known  at  Rome  were  temporary 
wooden  structures,  like  that  of  Scribonius 
Curio,  who  in  B.C.  50  made  an  amphitheatre 
out  of  two  revolving  theatres  by  joining 
them  back  to  back,  or  that  of  Ctesar  in  46. 
The  first  stone  amphitheatre,  erected  by 
Statilius  Taurus  in  B.C.  29,  was  burnt  down 
in  the  fire  of  Nero,  who  then  built  a 
wooden  one  again.  A  second  one  of  stone 
was  begun  by  Vespasian,  consecrated  by 
Titus,  A.D.  80,  and  finished  by  Domitian 
(all  three  of  the  Flavian  gens).  The  ruins 
of  this  Am  ph  it  he  at  rum  Flavium,  which 
was  158  feet  high,  and  accommodated 
87,000  spectators,  are  the  famous  Colos- 
seum. In  the  provinces  too  the  large 
towns  had  their  amphitheatres,  of  which 
the  best  preserved  are  those  of  Verona 
and  Capua  in  Italy,  Aries  and  Nimes  in 
France.  Of  this  last  our  first  two  illustra- 
tions give  the  elevation  and  the  ground-plan 
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An  amplutlicatre  was  usually  au  oval 
building,  surrounding  an  arena  of  like 
shape,  which  sometimes,  as  at  Rome  and 
Capua,  was  a  plank  floor  resting  on  deep 
underground  walls,  the  spaces  underneath 
containing  cages  and  machinery  for  trans- 
formations. The  exterior  was  formed  of 
several  arcades,  one  above  the  other,  the 
lowest  one  admitting  to  a  corridor,  which 
ran  round  the  building,  and  out  of  which 
staircases  led  up  to  the  various  rows  of 
seats.  In  the  Colosseum  this  first  arcade 
is  adorned  with  Doric,  the  second  with 
Ionic,  the  third  with  Corinthian  "  engaged  " 
columns;    the   fourth  is    a    wall  decorated 


(1)    HIE    AMI'IlITllEATUE    AT    XiUES. 

(External  elevation.) 
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(2)    THE    ASirillTHEATRE    AT    NJMES. 

Ground  plan  in  four  quarters. 

A.  Bird's  eye  view  of  seats  rising  in  tiers  to  highest  part 
of  e.tternal  inclosure. 

B.  Plan  of  highest  storey,  exposed  by  removal  of  highest 
tiers  of  seats. 

C.  Plan  of  intermediate  storey,  exposed  hy  removal  of 
highest  and  intermediate  tiers. 

D.  True  ground  plan,  or  plan  of  lowest  storey. 

with  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  pierced  with 
windows  (see  Architecture,  figs.  8-10). 

Immediately  round  the  arena  ran  a  high, 
massive  wall,  with  vaults  for  the  animals 
and  for  other  purposes.  On  it  rested  the 
pddium,  protected  by  its  height  and  by 
special  contrivances  from  the  wild  beasts 
when  fighting ;  here  were  the  seats  of 
honour,  e.(/.  at  Rome,  those  of  the  imperial 
family,  the  oificers  of  state,  and  the  Vestal 
Virgins.     Above  the  podium  rose  the  seats 


of  other  spectators  in  concentric  rows,  the 
lowest  ones  being  for  senators  and  magis- 
trates, the  next  for  laiights,  and  the  rest 
for  citizens.  Women  sat  in  the  highest 
part  of  the  building,  under  a  colonnade, 
parts  of  which  were  portioned  off  for  the 
common  people.  The  whole  space  for  seats 
could  be  sheltered  from  sun  and  rain  by 
an  awning  supported  on  masts,  which  wore 
let  into  corbels  of  stone  that  jutted  out  of 
the  upper  circumference.  The  arena  could 
also  be  laid  under  water  for  the  exhibition 
of  sea-fights,  the  so-called  naunu'tchicc 
iq.V.). 

Amphitrite,  daughter  of  Nereus  and 
Doris,  is  the  wife  of  Poseidon  and  queon  of 
the  sea.  Poseidon  saw  her  dancing  with 
the  Nereids  on  the  island  of  Naxos,  and 
carried  her  off.  According  to  another  ac- 
count she  fled  from  him  to  Atlas,  when  the 
god's  dolphin  spied  her  out  and  brought 
her  to  him.  In  Homer  she  is  not  yet  called 
Poseidon's  wife,  but  a  sea-goddess,  who 
boats  the  billows  against  the  rocks,  and 
has  the  creatures  of  the  deep  in  her  keep- 
ing. Her  sou  is  the  sea-god  Triton.  She 
had  no  separate  worship.  She  is  often 
represented  with  a  net  confining  her  hair, 
with  crabs'  claws  on  the  crown  of  her  head, 
being  carried  by  Tritons,  or  by  dolphins 
and  other  marine  animals,  or  drawn  by 
them  in  a  chariot  of  shells.  As  the  Romans 
identified  Poseidon  with  their  Neptune,  so 
they  did  Amphitrite  with  Salacia,  a  god- 
dess of  the  salt  waves. 

Amphitryon.  Son  of  Alcjeus,  grandson  of 
Pei'seus,  and  king  of  Tiryns.  His  father's 
brother,  Elektryon,  king  of  Mycense,  had 
occasion  to  go  out  on  a  war  of  vengeance 
against  Pterelaiis,  king  of  the  Taphians  and 
Teleboans  in  Acarnania  and  the  neighbour- 
ing isles,  whose  sons  had  carried  off  his 
cattle,  and  have  slain  his  own  sons,  all  but 
young  Licymnius.  He  left  Amphitr3-on  in 
charge  of  his  kingdom,  and  betrothed  to 
him  his  daughter  Alcmene.  On  his  return 
Amphitryon  killed  him,  in  quarrel  or  by 
accident,  and,  driven  away  by  another 
uncle,  Sthenelus,  fled  with  his  betrothed 
and  her  brother  Licj'mnius  to  Creon.  king 
of  Thebes,  a  brother  of  his  mother  Hippo- 
nome,  who  purged  him  of  blood-guilt,  and 
promised,  if  he  would  first  kill  the  Tau- 
messian  fox,  to  help  him  against  Pterelaus ; 
for  Alcmene  would  not  wed  him  till  her 
brethren  were  avenged.  Having  rendered 
the  fox  harmless  with  the  help  of  Cephalus 
(q.v.)  he  marched,  accompanied  by  Creon, 
Cephalus,    and    other    heroes,   against    the 
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Teleboans,  and  conquered  their  country. 
Pterilaus'  daughter  Coniretho  had  first 
killed  her  father  by  plucking  out  the 
golden  hair,  to  whoso  continual  possession 
was  attached  the  boon  of  immortality  be- 
stowed on  him  b}'  Poseidon.  He  slew  the 
traitress,  and,  handing  over  the  Taphian 
kingdom  to  Cejihalus,  he  returned  to  Thebes 
and  married  Alcmene.  She  gave  birth  to 
twins  ;  Iphicles  by  him,  and  Heracles  by 
Zeus.  At  last  he  falls  in  the  war  with 
Erglnus  (q.v.),  the  Minyan  king  of  Orclio- 
menus. 

Amphora,  Lat.  (Gr.  AmjjJiort'iis).  A  two- 
handled,  big-bellied  vessel,  usually  of  clay, 
with  a  longish  or  shortish  neck,  and  a  mouth 
proportioned  to  the  size,  sometimes  resting 
firmly  on  a  foot,  but  often  ending  in  a  blunt 
point,  so  that  in  the  store-room  it  had  to  lean 
against  the  wall,  or  be  sunk  in  sand,  and 
when  brought  out  for  use,  to  be  put  in  a 
basket,  wine-cooler,  or  hollow  stand.  (Si'c 
Vessels,  fig.  2,  a  and  b).  It  served  to 
keep  oil,  honey,  and  more  especially  the 
wine  drawn  off  from  the  big  fermenting 
vats.  It  was  fastened  with  a  clay  stopper, 
plastered  over  with  pitch,  loam,  or  gypsum, 
and  had  a  ticket  stating  the  kind,  the 
year,  and  the  quantity  of  the  wine  it  con- 
tained. The  Greek  amphoreus  was  a 
large  liquid  measure,  holding  nearly  9  gal- 
lons {sec  Metretes),  the  Roman  measure 
called  amphora  held  6  gallons  and  7  pints. 

Amphoterus.     *SV«'  Acarnan. 

Ampliatio.  The  Latin  term  for  a  delay 
of  verdict  pending  the  production  of  further 
evidence  in  a  case  not  clear  to  the  judges. 

Comp.  COMPERENDINATIO. 

Ampulla.     Sec  Vessels. 

Amyous.  Son  of  Poseidon;  a  gigantic 
king  of  the  Bebrycians  on  the  Bithynian 
coast,  who  forced  every  stranger  that  landed 
there  to  box  with  him.  When  the  Argo- 
nauts wished  to  draw  water  from  a  spring 
in  his  country,  he  forbade  them,  but  was 
conquered  and  killed  in  a  match  with  Poly- 
deuces  (Pollux). 

Amymone.  A  daughter  of  Danaus  (q.v.), 
and  mother  of  Nauplius  by  Poseidon. 

Anacreon.  A  Greek  lyric  poet,  born  aboiat 
550  B.C.  at  Teos,  an  Ionian  town  of  Asia, 
whose  inhabitants,  to  escape  the  threatened 
yoke  of  Persia,  migrated  to  Abdera  in 
Thrace  B.C.  540.  From  Abdera  Anacreon 
went  to  the  tj'rant  Polycrates,  of  Samos, 
after  whose  death  (B.C.  522)  he  removed  to 
Athens  on  the  invitation  of  Hipparchus, 
and  lived  there,  till  the  fall  of  the  Peisis- 
tratidae,  on  friendly  terms  with  his  fellow 


poet  Simonides  and  Xanthippus,  the  father 
of  Pericles.  He  is  said  to  have  died  at 
Abdera,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  choked  by 
the  stone  of  a  dried  grape.  A  statue  of 
him  stood  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  in 
the  guise  of  an  aged  minstrel  inspired  by 
the  wine-god.  For  Anacreon  was  regarded 
as  the  type  of  a  poet  who,  in  spite  of  age, 
paid  perpetual  homage  to  wine  and  love. 
Love  and  wine  and  merry  companj'  formed 
the  favourite  subjects  of  his  light,  sweet, 
and  graceful  songs,  which  were  cast  in  the 
metres  of  the  iEolic  poets,  but  composed 
in  the  Ionic  dialect.  Beside  fragments  of 
such  songs  and  of  elegies,  we  have  also  a 
number  of  epigrams  that  bear  his  name. 
His  songs  were  largely  imitated,  and  of 
such  imitations  we  have  under  his  name 
a  collection  of  about  sixty  love-songs  and 
drinking-songs  of  very  various  (partly 
much  later)  dates,  and  of  different  degrees 
of  merit. 

Anacrisis.  In  Attic  law,  the  preliminary 
examination  of  the  parties  to  a  suit. 

Anaxagoras.  A  Greek  philosopher,  of 
Clazomeuce  in  Asia  Minor,  born  about  500 
B.C.  Sprung  from  a  noble  family,  but  wish- 
ing to  devote  himself  entirely  to  science,  he 
gave  up  his  property  to  his  kinsmen,  and 
removed  to  Athens,  where  he  lived  in  in- 
timacy with  the  most  distinguished  men, 
above  all  with  Pei'Icles.  Shortly  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Peloponncsian  War  he 
was  charged  by  the  political  opponents  of 
Pericles  with  impiety,  i.e.  with  denying  the 
gods  recognised  by  the  State ;  and  though 
acquitted  through  his  friend's  influence,  he 
felt  compelled  to  emigrate  to  Lanipsacus, 
where  he  died  soon  after,  aged  72.  He  not 
only  had  the  honour  of  giving  philosophy 
a  home  at  Athens,  where  it  went  on  flourish- 
ing for  quite  a  thousand  years,  but  he  was 
the  first  philosopher  who,  by  the  side  of 
the  material  principle,  introduced  a  spiritual, 
which  gives  the  other  life  and  form.  He 
laid  do-\vn  his  doctrine  in  a  work  On  Nature 
in  the  Ionic  dialect,  of  which  only  frag- 
ments are  preserved.  Ijike  Pannenides, 
he  denied  the  existence  of  birth  or  death; 
the  two  processes  were  rather  to  be  de- 
scribed as  a  mingling  and  vmmingling.  The 
ultimate  elements  of  combination  are  in- 
divisible, imperishable  pinmordia  of  infinite 
number,  and  differing  in  shape,  colour,  and 
taste,  called  by  himself  "  seeds  of  things," 
and  by  later  writers  (from  an  expression 
of  Aristotle)  Iwmrcnmere,  i.e.  particles  of 
like  kind  with  each  other  and  with  the 
whole  that  is  made  up  of  them.     At  first 
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these  lay  mingled  without  order;  but  the 
divine  spirit  —  simple,  pure,  passionless 
reason  —  set  the  unarranged  matter  into 
motion,  and  thereby  created  out  of  chaos  an 
orderly  world.  This  movement,  proceed- 
ing from  the  centre,  works  on  for  ever, 
penetrating  farther  and  farther  the  infinite 
mass.  But  the  application  of  the  spiritual 
principle  was  rather  indicated  than  fullv 
carried  out  by  Anaxagoras ;  he  himself 
commonly  explains  phenomena  by  phj-sical 
causes,  and  only  when  he  cannot  find  these, 
falls  back  on  the  action  of  divine  reason. 

Anaxandrides.  A  Greek  poet  of  the 
Middle  Comedy,  a  Rhodian,  flourished  in 
376  B.C.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
first  who  made  love  affairs  the  subject  of 
comedy.  His  plays  were  characterized  by 
brightness  and  humour,  but  only  fragments 
of  them  are  preserved. 

Anaximander  (Gr.  -mandros).  A  Greek 
philosopher  of  Miletus;  born  B.C.  611;  a 
younger  contemporary  of  Thales  and  Phere- 
cydes.  He  lived  at  the  court  of  Polycrates 
of  Samos,  and  died  B.C.  547.  In  his  philo- 
sophy the  prijual  essence,  which  he  was  the 
first  to  call  principle,  was  the  immortal- 
imperishable,  all-including  infinite,  a  kind 
of  chaos,  out  of  which  all  things  proceed, 
and  into  which  they  return.  He  composed, 
in  the  Ionic  dialect,  a  brief  and  somewhat 
poetical  treatise  on  his  doctrine,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  earliest  prose  work  on 
philosophy ;  but  only  a  few  sentences  out 
of  it  are  preserved.  The  advances  he  had 
made  in  physics  and  astronomy  are  evi- 
denced b)'  his  invention  of  the  sun-dial, 
his  construction  of  a  celestial  globe,  and  his 
first  attempt  at  a  geographical  map. 

Anaximenes.  (1)  A  Greek  philosopher  of 
Miletus,  a  younger  contemporary  and  pupil 
of  Anaximander,  who  died  about  502  B.C. 
He  supposed  air  to  be  the  fundamental 
principle,  out  of  which  evei-ything  arose  by 
rarefaction  and  condensation.  This  doctrine 
he  expounded  in  a  work,  now  lost,  written 
in  the  Ionian  dialect. 

(2)  A  Greek  sophist  of  Lampsacus,  a 
favourite  of  Philip  of  Macedon  and  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  He  composed  orations  and 
historical  works,  some  treating  of  the  ac- 
tions of  those  two  princes.  Of  these  but 
little  remains.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
the  author  of  the  Rhetoric  dedicated  to 
Alexander,  the  earliest  e.xtant  work  of  this 
kind,  which  was  once  included  among  the 
works  of  Aristotle. 

Anchises.  Son  of  Capys,  of  the  royal 
house  of  Troy  by   both   parents,  ruler   of 


Dardanus  on  Mount  Ida.  Aphrodite  loved 
him  for  his  beauty,  and  bore  him  a  son, 
JEneas.  But  having,  in  spite  of  her  warn- 
ings, boasted  of  her  favour,  he  is  (according 
to  various  versions  of  the  story)  paralysed, 
killed,  or  struck  blind  by  the  lightning  of 
Zeus.  Vergil  represents  the  disabled  chief 
as  borne  out  of  burning  Troy  on  his  son's 
shoulders,  and  as  sharing  his  wanderings 
over  the  sea,  and  aiding  him  with  his 
counsel,  till  they  reach  DrepSnum  in  Sicily, 
where  he  dies,  and  is  buried  on  Mount 
Eryx. 

Ancile.  The  small  oval  sacred  shield, 
curved  inwards  on  either  side,  which  was 
said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven  in  the  reign 
of  Numa.  There  being  a  prophecy  that  the 
stability  of  Rome  was  bound  up  with  it, 
Numa  had  eleven  others  made  exactly  like 
it  by  a  cunning  workman,  3[amurius  Ve- 
tiirius,  so  that  the  right  one  should  not  be 
stolen.  The  care  of  these  arms,  which 
were  sacred  to  Mars  was  entrusted  to  the 


*ANCILIA    BOKSE    I)V    UWii    SALII,    WITH 

LEGEND    IN    ETUUSCAN     CHAKACTERS. 

Abnve  =  Gk.  AFKYAE,  ancile;  bclow=  AAKE, 

AlccBus,  the  owner's  name.    fGem  in  Florence.) 

Salii  (q.v.),  who  had  to  carry  them  through 
the  city  once  a  year  with  peculiar  cere- 
monies. At  the  conclusion  of  their  songs 
Mnmurius  himself  was  invoked,  and  on 
March  14th  they  held  a  special  feast,  the 
Mamuralia,  at  which  they  sacrificed  to 
him,  beating  on  a  hide  with  staves,  prob- 
ably to  imitate  a  smith's  hammering.  It 
is  likely  that  the  name  Mamurius  conceals 
that  of  the  god  Mars  (or  Mamcrs)  himself. 

Ancyranum  Monumentum.  The  monu- 
ment of  Ancyra  (now  Angora),  a  marble 
slab,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  pre- 
served. It  belonged  to  the  temple  of 
Augustus  at  Ancyra,  and  contained  the 
Latin  text  of  a  Greek  translation  of  the 
report  drawn  up  by  that  emperor  himself 
on  the  actions  of  his  reign  {Index  Ecnnn 
a  se  Gcstarum).  By  the  terms  of  his  will 
this   report,  engraved   in   bronze,  was  set 
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up  in  front  of  his  mausolenm  at  Rome,  and 
copies  were  made  of  it  for  other  temples 
of  Augustus  in  the  provinces. 

Andabatae.     Sec  GLADiATORfs. 

Audocides.  Tlie  second  in  order  of  time 
in  the  roll  of  Attic  orators.  He  was  born 
B.C.  439,  and  belonged  by  birth  to  the 
aristocratic  party,  but  fell  out  with  it  in 
415,  when  he  was  involved  in  the  famous 
trial  for  mutilating  the  statues  of  Hermes, 
and,  to  save  his  own  and  his  kinsmen's 
lives,  beti'a3'ed  his  aristocratic  accomplices. 
Having,  in  spite  of  the  immunity  promised 
him,  fallen  into  partial  cdiinia  (loss  of  civic 
rights),  he  left  Athens,  and  carried  on  a 
profitable  trade  in  Cyprus.  After  two 
fruitless  attempts  to  recover  his  status  at 
home,  he  was  allowed  at  last,  upon  the 
fall  of  the  Thirty  and  the  amnesty  of  B.C. 
403,  to  return  to  Athens,  where  he  suc- 
ceeded in  repelling  renewed  attacks,  and 
gaining  an  honourable  position.  Sent  to 
Sparta  in  B.C.  390,  during  the  Corinthian 
War,  to  negotiate  peace,  he  brought  back 
the  draft  of  a  treaty,  for  the  ratification 
of  which  he  vainly  pleaded  in  a  speech 
that  is  still  extant.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  banished  in  consequence,  and  to 
have  died  in  exile.  Beside  the  above- 
mentioned  oration,  we  have  two  delivered 
on  his  own  behalf,  one  pleading  for 
his  recall  from  banishment,  B.C.  410; 
another  against  the  charge  of  unlawful 
participation  in  the  mysteries,  B.C.  399  ; 
a  fourth.  Against  Alcibiadcs,  is  spurious. 
His  oratory  is  plain  and  artless,  and  its 
expressions  those  of  the  popular  lan- 
guage of  the  day. 

Androggos.  Son  of  Minos,  king  of 
Crete  by  Pasiphae.  Visiting  Athens 
at  the  first  celebration  of  the  Pana- 
thentea,  he  won  victories  over  all  the 
champions,  when  king  ^geus,  out  of 
jealousy,  sent  him  to  fight  the  bull  of 
Marathon,  which  killed  him.  Accord- 
ing to  another  account  he  was  slain  in 
tin  ambush'.  Minos  avenges  his  son  by 
making  the  Athenians  send  seven  youths 
and  seven  maidens  every  nine  years  as 
victims  to  his  Minotaur,  from  which 
Theseus  at  last  delivers  them.  Funeral 
games  were  held  in  the  Ceramicus  at 
Athens  in  honour  of  Androgens  under  the 
name  of  Eurygyes. 

Andromache.  The  daughter  of  Eetion, 
king  of  the  Cilician  Thebes,  is  one  of  the 
noblest  female  characters  in  Homer,  dis- 
tinguished alike  by  her  ill-fortune  and  her 
true  and  tender  love  for  her  husband,  Hec- 


tor. Achilles,  in  taking  her  native  town, 
kills  her  father  and  seven  brothers ;  her 
mother,  redeemed  from  captivity,  is  carried 
off  by  sickness ;  her  husband  falls  by  the 
hand  of  Achilles ;  and  when  Troy  is  taken 
she  sees  her  one  boy,  Ast3"anax  (or  Scaman- 
der),  hurled  from  the  walls.  She  falls,  as 
the  prize  of  war,  to  NeoptOlemus,  the  son 
of  her  greatest  foe,  who  first  carries  her 
to  Epirus,  then  surrenders  her  to  Hector's 
brother,  Helenus.  After  his  death  she  re- 
turns to  Asia  with  Pergamus,  her  son  by 
Neoptolemus,  and  dies  there. 

Andromeda.     Daughter  of  the  Ethiopian 


*  ANUllOMEDA    AND   PEliSEfS. 

(Rome,  Capitoline  iluseum.) 

king  Cepheus  (a  son  of  Belus)  by  Cassiopeia. 
Cassiopeia  had  boasted  of  being  fairer  than 
the  Nereids,  and  Poseidon  to  punish  the 
profanity,  sent  a  flood  and  a  sea-monster. 
As  the  oracle  of  Amnion  promised  a  rid- 
dance of  the  plague  should  Andromeda  be 
thrown  to  the  monster,  Ce])heus  was  com- 
pelled to  chain  his  daughter  to  a  rock  on 
the  shore.  At  this  moment  of  distress  Per- 
seus appears,  and  rescues  her,  her  father 
having  promised  her  to  him  in  marriage. 
At  the  wedding  a  violent  quarrel  arises 
between    the   king's   brother,   Phineus,    to 
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whom  slie  had  been  betrothed  before,  and 
Perseus,  who  turns  his  rival  into  stone 
with  the  Gorgon's  head.  Andromeda  fol- 
lows Perseus  to  Argos,  and  becomes  an- 
cestress of  the  famous  line  of  Perseidse. 
Athena  set  her  among  the  stars. 

Andronitis.  The  men's  apartments  in  a 
Greek  house.     See  House. 

Androtion.  A  Greek  historian,  an  Athe- 
nian, and  a  pupil  of  Isocrates,  who  was 
accused  of  making  an  illegal  proposal  and 
went  into  banishment  at  Megara.  (We 
have  the  speech  composed  by  Demosthenes 
for  one  of  the  accusers.)  At  Megara  he 
wrote  a  history  of  Attica  {see  Atthis)  in 
at  least  12  books,  one  of  the  best  of  that 
class  of  writings ;  but  only  fragments  of  it 
have  survived. 

Angdistis.    See  Rhea. 

Anius.  Sou  of  Apollo  by  Rhoeo  or  Creiisa, 
whose  father,  Staphylus  of  Naxos,  a  son  of 
Dionj"sus  and  Ariadne,  committed  her  to 
the  sea  in  a  box.  She  was  carried  to  Delos, 
and  there  gave  birth  to  her  son  Anius. 
Apollo  taught  him  divination,  and  made 
him  his  priest  and  king  of  Delos.  His  son 
Thasus,  like  Linus  and  Actseon,  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  dogs,  after  which  no  dogs  were 
allowed  in  the  island.  His  daughters  by 
the  njniiph  Dorippe,  being  descendants  of 
Dionj'sus,  had  the  gift  of  turning  anything 
they  pleased  into  wine,  corn,  or  oil ;  but 
when  Agamemnon  on  his  way  to  Troy 
wished  to  take  them  from  their  father  by 
force,  Dionysus  changed  them  into  doves. 

Annalists.  A  series  of  writers  on  Roman 
historj',  older  than  those  usually  called 
the  historians,  beginning  about  200  B.C., 
and  covering  about  a  centurj'  and  a  half. 
They  related  their  country's  story  from  its 
first  beginnings  down  to  their  own  times, 
treating  the  former  briefly,  the  latter  in 
full  detail,  and  at  first  always  in  Greek, 
like  Fabius  Pictor  and  Cincius  Alimen- 
T0S.  With  PoRCius  Cato  {q.v.)  com- 
menced composition  in  Latin  and  a  livelier 
interest  in  native  history,  which  constantly 
stimulated  new  efforts  to  celebrate  the 
deeds  of  their  forefatliers.  Two  main  char- 
acteristics of  these  annalists  are  the  free 
use  they  made  of  their  predecessors,  and  an 
inclination  to  suppress  unfavourable  facts, 
which  gradually  grew  into  a  habit  of 
flattering  the  national  vanity  by  exaggera- 
tions. 

Works  dealing  in  this  manner  with  the 
whole  of  Roman  historj',  or  large  sections 
of  it,  continued  to  be  written  in  Cicero's 
time.     The  leading  annalists  of  this  class 
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are :  Cassius  Hemina,  soon  after  Cato ; 
Calpdrnids  Piso  Prugi,  consul  in  B.C.  133  ; 
I  Fannius,  consul  in  B.C.  122 ;  Gellius,  who 
wrote  aljout  the  same  time  (ninety-seven 
books  oi  AnnCdes);  Claudius Quadrigarius, 
a  contemporary  of  Sulla,  author  of  at  least 
twenty-three  books,  from  the  Gallic  confla- 
gration to  his  own  time  ;  his  younger  con- 
temporary Valerius  Antias  (who  treated 
all  Roman  history  in  seventy-five  books); 
LiciNius  Macer,  who  died  B.C.  66,  author 
of  the  earlier  history,  in  twenty-one  books. 
Some  few  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  description  of 
shorter  periods:  first,  C.elius  Antipater, 
about  B.C.  120  (whose  history  of  the  Second 
Punic  War  in  seven  books,  was  noted  for  its 
accuracy) ;  then  Sempronius  Asellio,  about 
B.C.  100,  who,  in  his  account  of  events  he 
had  taken  part  in  {Rcrum  Gestariim  Libri, 
fourteen  at  least),  was  the  first  who,  not 
content  with  barely  relating  facts,  tried  to 
explain  the  reasons  of  them ;  and  Cornelius 
Sisenna,  who  lived  120-67  B.C.  and  wrote  at 
least  twenty-three  books  on  the  brief  period 
between  the  Social  War  and  Sulla's  dicta- 
torship. To  these  works,  in  which  history 
has  begun  to  assume  the  character  of  me- 
moirs, we  may  add  the  autobiography  of 
Cornelius  Sulla  the  dictator  {Rerum 
SudrumCommcntdrii  in  twenty-two  books), 
which  he  wrote  in  self-justification  at  the 
end  of  his  career.  He  died  B.C.  78.  All 
these  works  are  lost,  except  scanty  frag- 
ments ;  but  the  later  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  had  made  full  use  of  them. 

Annals  {Anndles).  Year-books.  From 
early  times  a  record  of  all  important  events 
at  Rome  had  been  kept  in  chronological  order 
by  the  high  priest  {ponttfex  maxhnus) 
for  the  time,  who  everj'  year  exhibited  in  his 
official  residence  a  whited  board  {dlhum), 
on  which,  after  the  names  of  the  magistrates 
for  the  year,  occurrences  of  all  kinds — 
war,  dearth,  pestilence,  prodigies — were  set 
down  briefly  according  to  their  dates.  These 
annales  pontiftcinn  or  anndles  ma.rimi 
(supposed  to  be  so  called  after  the  pontifex 
■maximus),  though  destroyed  at  the  burn- 
ing of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  B.C.  380,  were 
restored  as  far  as  possible,  and  continued 
till  B.C.  130.  Collected  afterwards  in  eighty 
books,  they  were  at  once  utilized  and  super- 
seded b}-  the  so-called  Annalists  (q.v.). 

Anna  Perenna.  An  ancient  Italian  god- 
dess, about  whose  exact  attributes  the 
ancients  themselves  were  not  clear.  She  is 
probably  the  moon-goddess  of  the  revolvin;,' 
year,  who  every  month  renews  her  youth, 
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and  was  therefore  regarded  as  a  goddess 
who  bestowed  long  life  and  all  that  contri- 
butes to  it.  About  full  moon  on  the  Ides 
(fifteenth)  of  March  (then  the  first  month  of 
the  year),  in  a  grove  of  fruit  trees  at  the  first 
milestone  on  the  Flaminian  Way,  the  Romans 
held  a  merry  feast  under  the  open  sky, 
wishing  each  other  as  many  years  of  life 
as  they  drank  cups  of  wine.  The  learned 
men  of  the  Augustan  age  identified  Anna 
with  Dido's  sister,  who,  on  the  death  of  that 
queen,  had  fled  from  Carthage  to  iEneas 
in  Italy,  but,  having  excited  Lavinia's 
jealous}',  threw  herself  into  the  Numicius, 
and  became  the  nymph  of  that  river. 

Anuona.  A  Latin  word  meaning  the 
year's  produce,  especially  in  wheat,  the 
staple  food  of  the  city  population ;  it  was 
afterwards  applied  to  the  corn  provided  by 
the  State  to  feed  that  population.  As 
Italian  agriculture  decayed,  and  the  city 
population  steadily  increased,  the  question 
of  its  maintenance  became  a  constant  care 
to  the  State,  which,  on  the  conquest  of  the 
first  two  provinces,  Sicilj'  and  Sardinia,  at 
once  doomed  them,  especially  the  former, 
to  the  task  of  victualling  the  armies  and 
feeding  Rome,  by  imposing  a  tithe  on  corn, 
and  forbidding  its  exportation  to  any  country 
but  It.al3^  The  tenth  paid  as  tribute,  and 
other  corn  bought  up  by  the  State,  was  sold 
by  the  sediles  at  a  moderate  price,  usually 
on  terms  which  prevented  the  treasury 
being  a  loser.  Thus  till  the  time  of  the 
Gracchi  the  cura  annonce  was  confined  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  moderate  price  ;  but 
the  corn  law  of  Gains  Gracchus,  n.r'.  123, 
laid  on  the  State  the  obligation  to  deliver 
to  any  Roman  householder  on  demand  6j 
bushels  of  wheat  a  month  at  a  fixed  price, 
which  even  in  cheap  times  was  less  than  half 
the  cost  price ;  and  Clodius  in  B.C.  58  wont 
further,  and  made  the  delivery  entirely 
gratuitous.  Bj'  the  year  B.C.  4C,  the  number 
of  recipients  had  risen  to  320,000,  and  the 
yearly  outlay  to  a  sum  equivalent  to  £G50,000. 
Cissar  then  reduced  the  recipients  to  150,000 ; 
but  their  number  grew  again,  till  Augustus 
cut  it  down  to  200,000,  whose  names  were 
inscribed  on  a  bronze  table,  and  who  received 
their  monthly  portion  on  presentation  of  a 
ticket.  This  arrangement  as  a  whole  re- 
mained in  force  till  about  the  end  of  the 
Empire,  except  that  in  the  3rd  century 
bread  was  given  instead  of  grain.  And, 
side  by  side  with  these  gratuitous  doles, 
grain  could  always  be  bought  for  a  mode- 
rate price  at  magazines  filled  with  the 
supplies  of  the  provinces,  especiallj'  Egypt 


and  Africa,  and  with  purchases  made  by 
the  State.  The  expenses  of  the  annona 
fell  mainly  on  the  l^imperial  treasury,  but 
partlj'  on  that  of  the  senate.  From  Augus- 
tus' time  the  cura  annonce  formed  one  of 
the  highest  imperial  offices,  its  holder,  the 
prccfcdus  annona',  having  a  large  staff 
scattered  over  Rome  and  the  whole  empire. 
The  annona,  like  so  many  other  things, 
was  personified  by  the  Romans,  and  became 
a  goddess  of  the  importation  of  corn,  whose 
attributes  were  a  bushel,  ears  of  wheat, 
and  a  horn  of  plenty. 

Antaeus.  Son  of  Poseidon  and  Ge  (the 
earth) ;  a  huge  giant  in  Libj'a,  who  grew 
stronger  every  time  he  touched  his  mother 
Earth.  He  forced  all  strangers  to  wrestle 
with  him,  and  killed  them  when  conquered,  till 
Heracles,  on  his  journey  to  fetch  the  ajiples 
of  the  Hesperldes,  lifted  him  off  the  ground, 
and  held  him  aloft  till  he  had  killed  him.  His 
tomb  was  shown  near  Tingis  in  Mauretania. 

Antae.  A  tcmjiJum  in  antts  was  a  temple 
in  which  the  hall  at  either  end  was  formed 
by  prolongations  of  the  side-walls  (Lat. 
anta'),  and  a  row  of  columns  between  the 
terminal  pilasters  of  those  prolongations. 
See  Temples,  fig.  1. 

Anteia  (otherwise  Sthcnobaa).  Wife  of 
PrcBtus  of  Tiryns ;  by  slandering  Belle- 
rophon  (q.v.),  who  had  rejected  her  offers 
of  love,  she  caused  her  husband  to  attempt 
his  life. 

Anteuor.  A  Trojan  of  high  rank,  husband 
to  Athena's  priestess  Theano,  the  sister  of 
Hecuba.  When  Menelaiis  and  Odj'sseus, 
after  the  landing  of  the  Greeks,  came  as 
envoys  to  Troy,  demanding  the  surrender 
of  Helen,  he  received  them  hospitably,  pro- 
tected them  from  Paris,  and  then  as  always 
advised  peace.  Because  of  this  leaning  to  the 
Greeks,  it  was  alleged  in  later  times  that 
he  betrayed  his  native  city  by  opening  its 
gates  to  the  enemy;  in  return  for  which  his 
house,  known  by  the  panther's  hide  hung  out 
of  it,  was  spared,  and  he  and  his  friends 
allowed  to  go  free.  One  account  was,  that 
he  sailed  with  Menelaus,  was  driven  out  of 
his  course  to  C3Tene,  and  settled  there, 
where  his  descendants  the  Antenoridae  were 
worshipped  as  heroes.  Another,  which  be- 
came the  accepted  tradition,  represented 
him  as  leading  the  Heneti,  when  driven 
out  of  Paphlagonia,  by  way  of  Thrace  and 
Illyria,  to  the  Adriatic,  and  thence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Padus  (Po),  where  he  founded 
Patavium  (Padua),  the  city  of  the  Veneti. 

Anteros.  The  god  of  requited  love, 
brother  of  Eros  {q.v.). 
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Antesignani.  A  Latin  word  denoting 
originally  the  soldiers  fighting  in  front  of 
the  standards  during  a  battle;  afterwards 
a  picked  body  in  every  legion,  free  of  bag- 
gage, and  intended  to  advance  in  front  of 
the  line  of  battle  and  seize  important  points, 
or  to  open  the  battle. 

Antevorta.    Sec  Garmenta. 

Anthesteria.  A  feast  at  Athens  held  in 
honour  of  Dionj'Sus.     Comp.  Dionysia  (4). 

Anthology  (  =  garland  of  flowers).  The 
Greek  word  anthulOg'ta  means  a  collection 
of  short,  especially  epigrammatic  poems,  by 
various  autliors ;  we  still  possess  one  such 
collection  dating  from  antiquity.  Collec- 
tions of  inscriptions  in  verse  had  more  than 
once  been  set  on  foot  in  early  times  for  anti- 
quarian purposes.  The  first  regular  antho- 
logy, entitled  Stephanos  (  =  wreath),  was 
attempted  by  Meleuger  of  Gadara  in  the  1st 
century  B.C. ;  it  contained,  beside  his  own 
compositions,  poems  arranged  according  to 
their  initial  letters,  by  forty-si.x  contem- 
porary and  older  authors,  including  Archi- 
lochus,  Alcseus,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  Simon- 
ides,  etc.,  together  with  a  prologue  still 
extant.  This  collection  was  enriched,  about 
100  A.D.,  by  Philippus  of  Thessalonica,  with 
select  epigrams  by  about  thirteen  later 
authors.  Other  collections  were  under- 
taken soon  after  by  DiogeniCnms  of  Hera- 
cleia  and  Straion  of  Sardis,  and  in  the 
Gih  century  by  Agathkls  of  Myrina,  in 
whose  Kyklus  the  poems  are  for  the  first 
time  arranged  according  to  subjects.  Out 
of  these  collections,  now  all  lost,  Conatan- 
tlnus  Cephillas  of  Constantinople,  in  the 
10th  century,  put  together  a  new  and  com- 
prehensive anthology,  classified  according 
to  contents  in  fifteen  sections.  From  this 
collection  the  monk  Maximus  Planudes, 
in  the  14th  century,  made  an  extract 
of  seven  books,  which  was  the  only  one 
known  till  the  year  1606.  In  that  year  the 
French  scholar  Saumaise  (Salmasius)  dis- 
covered in  the  Palatine  Library  at  Heidel- 
berg a  complete  manuscript  of  the  antho- 
logy of  Constantinus  Cephalas  with  sundry 
additions.  This  MS.,  with  all  the  other 
treasures  of  the  library,  was  carried  off  to 
Rome  in  1623,  whence  it  was  taken  to  Paris 
in  1793,  and  back  to  Heidelberg  in  1816. 

The  epigrams  of  the  Greek  anthology, 
dating  as  they  do  from  widely  distant  ages 
down  to  the  Byzantine,  and  being  the  pro- 
duction of  more  than  three  hundred  dif- 
ferent authors,  are  of  very  various  merit ; 
but  many  of  them  are  among  the  pearls  of 
Greek  poetry,  and  could  hardly  have  sur- 


vived unless  enshrined  in  such  a  collection. 
Taken  together  with  the  rich  store  of  epi- 
grams found  in  inscriptions,  the  Anthology 
opens  to  us  a  view  of  the  development  of 
this  branch  of  Greek  literature  such  as  we 
can  scarcely  obtain  in  the  case  of  any  other, 
besides  affording  valuable  information  on 
Hellenic  language,  history,  and  manners,  at 
the  most  different  jjeriods. 

Roman  literature  has  no  really  ancient 
collection  of  so  comprehensive  a  character, 
the  so-called  Latin  Anthology  having  been 
gatliered  by  modern  scholars  out  of  the 
material  found  scattered  in  various  MSS. 
Among  these,  it  is  true,  Saumaise's  MS.  of 
the  7th  century,  now  in  Paris,  has  a  col- 
lection of  about  380  poems,  but  these,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  are  of  very  late  author- 
ship. 

Antidosls  (  =  exchange  of  properties).  An 
arrangement  peculiar  to  the  Athenians,  by 
which  a  citizen  summoned  to  pei-form  one 
of  those  services  to  the  State  named  lei- 
tourgiec  (q.v.),  if  he  thought  a  richer  than 
he  had  been  passed  over,  could  challenge 
him  to  exchange  possessions,  binding  him- 
self in  that  case  to  discharge  the  obliga- 
tion. Each  party  could  then  have  the 
other's  property  put  in  sequestration  and 
his  house  sealed  up  ;  and  within  three  days 
they  handed  in,  before  the  proper  authorit}'- 
and  under  oath,  an  inventory  of  their  goods. 
If  no  amicable  agreement  was  come  to,  and 
the  judge's  decision  went  against  the  plain- 
tiff, he  was  bound  to  perform  the  public 
service  ;  otherwise  the  defendant  submitted 
either  to  the  exchange  or  to  the  service. 

Antigone.  (1)  Daughter  of  CEdipiis  and 
locasta,  who  accompanied  her  blind  father 
into  exile.  After  his  death  in  Attica  she 
returns  to  Thebes,  and,  in  defiance  of  her 
iTUcle  Creon's  prohibition,  performs  the  last 
honours  to  her  brother  Polyneices,  fallen  in 
single  fight  with  Eteocles,  by  strewing  his 
body  with  dust.  For  this  she  is  entombed 
alive  in  the  family  vault,  and  there  hangs 
herself;  and  her  betrothed,  Hsemon,  the  son 
of  Creon,  stabs  himself  beside  her  corpse. 
Such  is  the  version  of  Sophocles.  Another 
tradition  represents  Antigone  and  Argeia, 
the  widow  of  Polj'neices,  as  secretly  burn- 
ing his  body  by  night  on  the  funeral  pile 
of  Eteocles.  When  seized  by  the  guards, 
Creon  hands  her  over  to  Hsemon  for  execu- 
tion ;  but  he  hides  her  in  a  shepherd's  hut, 
and  lives  with  her  in  secret  wedlock.  Their 
son,  grown  up  and  engaging  in  some  funeral 
games  at  Thebes,  is  recognised  by  a  birth- 
mark peculiar   to .  the   family.     To  escape 
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Creon's  vengeance,  Ha?mon  kills  both  Anti- 
gone and   himself. 

(2)  Antigone,  daughter  of  Eurytion  and 
wife  of  Peleus  (q.v.),  hanged  herself  for 
grief  at  the  supposed  infidelity  of  her 
husband. 

Aiitigonus.  A  Greek  writer  of  Carystus, 
about  240  B.C.,  author  of  a  collection  of  all 
kinds  of  curiosities  and  fictions  in  natural 
history.  The  work  is  now  extant  only  in 
a  much  abbreviated  form,  and  is  of  no 
value  but  for  its  numerous  quotations  and 
fragments  from  lost  writings. 

Antigrapheus.  The  name  of  a  financial 
officer  at  Athens.     See  Ctrammateus. 

Anticleia.  Daughter  of  Autolycus,  wife 
of  Laertes,  and  mother  of  Odysseus  {q.v.). 

Antilochus.  The  son  of  Nestor,  who 
accompanied  his  father  to  the  Trojan  War, 
and  was  distinguished  among  the  younger 
heroes  for  beauty  and  bravery.  Homer 
calls  him  a  favourite  of  Zeus  and  Poseidon. 
The  dearest  friend  of  Acliilles  next  to 
Patroclus,  he  is  chosen  by  the  Greeks  to 
break  the  news  to  him  of  his  beloved  com- 
panion's fall.  When  Memnon  attacks  the 
aged  Nestor,  Antilochus  throws  himself  in 
his  way,  and  buys  his  father's  safety  with 
his  life.  He,  like  Patroclus,  is  avenged  by 
Achilles,  in  whose  grave-mound  the  ashes 
of  both  friends  are  laid ;  even  in  the  lower 
world  Odysseus  beholds  the  three  pacing 
the  asphodel  meadow,  and  in  after  times 
the  inhabitants  of  Ilium  offered  to  them 
jointly  the  sacrifices  due  to  the  dead  on  the 
foreland  of  Sigeum. 

Antimachus.  A  Greek  poet  and  critic 
of  Colophon,  an  elder  contemporary  of 
Plato,  about  400  B.C.  By  his  two  princi- 
pal works — the  long  mythical  epic  called 
Thchais  and  a  cycle  of  elegies  named  after 
his  loved  and  lost  Lyde,  and  telling  of 
famous  lovers  parted  by  death — he  became 
the  founder  of  learned  poetry,  precursor  and 
prototj'pe  of  the  Alexandi-ians,  who,  on 
account  of  his  learning,  assigned  him  the 
next  place  to  Homer  amongst  epic  poets. 
In  striving  to  impart  strength  and  dignity 
to  language  by  avoiding  all  that  was  com- 
mon, his  style  became  rigid  and  artificial, 
and  naturally  ran  into  bombast.  But  we 
possess  only  fragments  of  his  works.  As 
a  scholar,  he  is  remarkable  for  having  set 
on  foot  a  critical  revision  of  the  Homeric 
poems. 

Antinoiis.  A  beautiful  youth  of  Claudio- 
polis  in  Bithynia,  a  favourite  and  travelling 
companion  of  the  emperor  Hadrian.  He 
drowned  himself  in  the  Nile,  probably  from 


melancholy.  The  emperor  honoured  his 
memory  by  placing  him  among  the  heroes, 
erecting  statues  and  temples,  and  founding 
yearly  games  in  his  honour,  while  the 
artists  of  every  province  vied  in  pourtray- 
ing  him  under  various  forms,  human,  heroic, 
and  divine ;  e.g.  as  Dionysus,  Hermes, 
Apollo.  Among  the  features  common  to 
the  many  surviving  portraitures  of  An- 
tinous  are  the  full  locks  falling  low  down 
the  forehead,  the  large,  melancholy  e3xs, 
the  full  month,  and  the  broad,  swelling 
breast.  Some  of  these  portraits  are  among 
the  finest  works  of  ancient  art,  for  instance, 
the  colossal  statue  in  the  Vatican,  and  the 
half-length  relief  at  the  Villa  Albani.  {See 
cut.)  There  is  also  a  fine  bust  in  the  Louvre. 


MARHLE    RELIEF    OK    ANTINOUS. 

(Rome,  Villa  Albani.) 

Antiope.  (1)  In  Homer  a  daughter  of 
the  Bff'otian  river-god  Asopus,  mother  by 
Zeus  of  AmphiOn  and  Zethus.  In  later 
legend  her  father  is  Nycteus  of  Hyria  or 
Hysias.  As  he  threatens  to  punish  her  for 
yielding  to  the  approaches  of  Zens  under 
the  form  of  a  satyr,  she  flees  to  Epopeus 
of  Sicyon.  This  king  her  uncle  Lycus 
kills  by  order  of  his  brother  Nycteus,  now 
dead,  and  leads  her  back  in  chains.  Ar- 
rived on  Mount  Cithseron,  she  gives  birth  to 
twins,  Amphion  by  Zens,  Zethus  by  Epopeus, 
whom  Lycus  leaves  exposed  upon  the  moun- 
tain. After  being  long  imprisoned  and  ill- 
treated  by  Dirce,  the  wife  of  Lycus,  she 
escapes  to  Cithseron,  and  makes  acquaintance 
with  her  sons,  whom  a  shepherd  has  brought 
up.  She  makes  them  take  a  frightful  ven- 
geance upon  Dirce  {see  Ajiphiox),  for  doing 
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•which  Dionysus  drives  her  mad,  and  she 
wanders  throwglit  Greece,  till  Phocus,  king 
of  Phocis,  heals  and  marries  her. 

(2)  A  sister  of  HijjpOlyte,  queen  of  the 
Amazons ;  who,  according  to  one  account, 
I'all  as  a  prize  of  war  to  Theseus  for  his 
share  in  Heracles'  campaign  against  the 
Amazons,  according  to  another,  was  carried 
oif  by  him  and  his  friend  Pirithoiis. 
When  the  Amazons  attacked  Athens  in  re- 
turn, she  is  variously  represented  as  per- 
suading them  to  peace,  or  falling  in  battle 
against  them  by  the  side  of  Theseus;  or, 
again,  as  killed  by  Heracles,  when  she  inter- 
rupted the  marriage  of  her  beloved  Theseus 
with  Plui'dra.  Her  son  by  Theseus  was 
Hippolytus. 

Antiphanes.  The  most  prolific  and  im- 
])ortant  author,  with  Alexis,  of  the  Attic 
Middle  Comedy ;  he  came  of  a  family  which 
Jiad  migrated  from  Larissa  in  Thessaly  ; 
was  born  B.C.  408,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
74.  He  is  said  to  have  written  260  plaj's, 
of  which  over  200  are  known  to  us  by 
their  titles  and  fragments,  yet  he  won  the 
prize  only  thirteen  times.  He  is  praised 
for  dramatic  ability,  wit,  and  neatness  of 
form. 

Antiphtlus.  A  Greek  painter  born  in 
Egypt  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury B.C.,  a  contemporary  and  rival  of 
Apelles ;  he  probably  spent  the  la.st  part 
of  his  life  at  the  court  of  the  first  Ptolemy. 
The  ancients  jiraise  the  lightness  and  de.x- 
terity  with  which  he  handled  subjects  of 
high  art,  as  well  as  scenes  in  daily  life. 
Two  of  his  pictures  in  the  latter  kind 
were  especially  famous,  one  of  a  boy  blow- 
ing a  fire,  and  another  of  women  dressing 
wool.  From  his  having  painted  a  man 
named  Gryllos  (  =  pig)  with  plaj-ful  allu- 
sions to  the  sitter's  name,  caricatures  in 
general  came  to  be  called  grijUoi.  [Pliny, 
ILN.,3o.  114,  138]. 

Antiphon.  The  earliest  of  the  ten  great 
Attic  orators,  born  B.C.  480  at  Rharaniis  in 
Attica,  son  of  the  sophist  Sophllus,  to  whom 
he  owed  his  training.  He  was  the  founder 
of  political  eloquence  as  an  art,  which  he 
taught  with  great  applause  in  his  own 
school  of  rhetoric ;  and  he  was  the  first 
who  wrote  oiit  speeches  for  others  to  deliver 
in  court,  though  he  afterwards  publi.shed 
them  under  his  own  name.  He  also  played 
an  active  part  in  the  politics  of  his  time  as 
a  leading  member  of  the  oligarchical  party, 
and  the  real  author  of  the  deathblow  which 
was  dealt  to  democracy  in  411  B.C.  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Council  of  Four  Hun- 


dred. Then  he  went  as  ambassador  to 
Sparta,  to  purchase  peace  at  any  price  in 
the  interest  of  the  oligarchy.  On  the  fall 
of  the  Four  Hundred  he  was  accused  of 
high  treason,  and  in  spite  of  a  masterly 
defence — the  first  speech  he  had  ever  made 
in  public  —  was  condemned  to  death  B.C. 
411.  Of  the  si.xty  orations  attributed  to 
him,  only  fifteen  are  preserved,  all  on  trials 
for  murder;  but  only  three  of  them  are 
about  real  cases.  The  rest  (named  tetra- 
logies, because  every  four  are  the  first  and 
second  speeches  of  both  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant on  the  same  subject)  are  mere 
exercises.  Antiphon's  speeches  exhibit  the 
art  of  oratory  in  its  rudimentary  stage  as 
regards  both  substance  and  form. 

Antisthenes.  A  Greek  philosopher  of 
Athens,  born  about  440  B.C.,  but  only  a  half 
citizen,  because  his  mother  was  a  Thracian. 
He  was  in  his  youth  a  pupil  of  Gorgias, 
and  himself  taught  for  a  time  as  a  sophist, 
till,  towards  middle  life,  he  attached  himself 
to  Socrates,  and  became  his  bosom  friend. 
After  the  death  of  Socrates  in  B.C.  399 
he  established  a  school  in  the  gymnasium 
Kyndsaygcs,  the  onl}'  one  open  to  persons 
of  half-Athenian  descent,  whence  his  fol- 
lowers bore  the  name  of  Cynici  (lujnikoi). 
He  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy.  Like 
Socrates,  he  regarded  virtue  as  necessary, 
indeed,  alone  sufficient  for  happiness,  and 
to  be  a  branch  of  knowledge  that  could  be 
taught,  and  that  once  acquired  could  not 
be  lost,  its  essence  consisting  in  freedom 
from  wants  by  the  avoidance  of  evil,  i.e. 
of  pleasure  and  desire.  Its  acquisition 
needs  no  dialectic  argumentation,  only 
Socratic  strength.  His  pupils,  especially 
the  famous  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  degraded 
his  doctrine  to  cynicism  by  depreciating 
all  knowledge  and  despising  the  current 
morality  of  the  time.  His  philosophical 
and  rhetorical  works  are  lost,  all  but  two 
slight  declamations  on  the  contest  for  the 
arms  of  Achilles,  the  Aias  and  Odysseus; 
and  even  their  genttineness  is  disputed. 

Antistius  Labeo  (Quintus).  A  renowned 
jin-ist  of  Augustus'  time,  a  man  of  wide 
scholar.ship  and  strict  republican  views, 
which  lost  him  the  emperor's  favour.  His 
writings  on  law  amounted  to  403  books, 
portions  of  which  are  preserved  in  the 
Pandeefs  of  Justinian's  Corpus  luris. 
Aiming  at  a  progressive  development  of 
law,  he  became  the  founder  of  a  school  of 
lawyers  named  Procitlians  after  his  pupil 
Seniprouiiis  Prociilus.    See  Ateius  Capito. 

Antoninus.     (1)  Marcus   Aurelius,   sur-. 
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named  Philosophits,  born  at  Rome  a.d.  121. 
His  real  name  was  M.  Annius  Varus  ;  at 
the  desire  of  the  emperor  Hadrian  lie  was 
adopted  by  bis  successor  T.  Aurelius  An- 
toninus Pius,  married  bis  daughter  Faus- 
tina, and  became  emj^eror  in  a.d.  IGl. 
During  bis  benevolent  reign  the  empire  had 
to  face  dire  distresses,  famine,  pestilence, 
and  constant  wars  with  the  Parthians  in 
the  east,  and  the  Marcomanni  and  other 
Germans  in  the  north,  during  which  be 
proved  himself  a  prudent  and  active  sove- 
reign. In  the  midst  of  a  new  war  with 
the  already  vanquished  JIarcomanni  be 
died  in  a.d.  180,  probably  at  Sirmium  in 
Pannonia.  In  his  youtli  he  was  a  pupil  of 
the  orator  Fronto,  and  loved  him  warmly 
to  the  last,  even  after  giving  up  rhetoric 
?nd  devoting  himself  to  the  Stoic  philoso- 
jjhy.  The  gentleness  and  amiability  of 
bis  nature  comes  out  both  in  his  letters 
to  Fronto  {q.v.)  and  in  bis  Self-confcm- 
plations,  which  are  the  moral  reflections 
of  a  Stoic  in  clumsy,  over-concise,  and 
often  obscure  Greek. 

(2)  Antonimis  Libcrdlis,  a  Greek  gram- 
marian of  about  150  A.D.,  perhaps  a  freed- 
man  of  Antoninus  Pius;  he  wrote  a  collec- 
tion, called  Metamorphoses,  of  forty-one 
myths  dealing  with  transformations,  most 
of  which  is  based  on  ancient  authorities 
now  lost,  and  is  therefore  valuable  as  a 
source  of  mythological  knowledge. 

Aniibis.  An  Egj'ptian 
god,  son  of  Osiris,  con- 
ductor and  watcher  of 
the  dead,  whose  deeds  be 
and  HORUS  {q.v.)  were 
supposed  to  weigh  in  the 
balance  in  presence  of 
their  father  Osiris.  He 
was  represented  with 
the  bead  of  a  jackal  or 
dog-ape.  The  worship  of 
Anubis  was  introduced 
among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  (who  represented 
him  in  the  form  of  a  dog), 
together  with  that  of 
Serapis  and  Isis,  espe- 
cially in  the  time  of  the 
emperors,  as  he  was  identiiied  with  Hermes. 

Apagoge.  A  technical  term  of  Athenian 
law,  meaning  the  production  of  a  criminal 
taken  in  the  act  before  the  proper  magis- 
trate, who  then  took  bim  into  custody,  or 
made  him  find  bail.  The  name  was  also 
given  to  the  document  in  which  the  accuser 
"  stated  the  cliarge.   But  if  the  officer  was  con- 


ducted to  the  spot  where  the  accused  was 
staying,  the  pi-ocess  was  calMd  EphegCsis. 

Apaturia.  The  general  feast  of  the  Phra- 
TRiEs  {q.v.)  held  chiefly  by  Greeks  of  the 
Ionian  race.  At  Athens  it  lasted  three  days 
in  the  month  of  Pyanepsion  (Oct.-Nov.),  and 
was  celebrated  with  sacrificial  banquets. 
On  the  third  day  the  fathers  brought  their 
children  born  since  the  last  celebration 
before  the  members  {plimtors)  assembled 
at  the  headquarters  of  each  ijliratria,  and 
after  declaring  on  oath  their  legitimate 
birth,  had  their  names  inscribed  on  tlio  roll 
of  phmtorSs.  For  every  child  enrolled  a 
sheep  or  goat  was  sacrificed,  which  went 
to  furnish  the  common  feast.  On  the  same 
day  the  fathers  made  their  children  who 
were  at  school  give  proofs  of  their  progress, 
especially  by  reciting  passages  from  poets, 
and  those  who  distinguished  themselves 
were  rewarded  with  prizes. 

Apelles.  The  greatest  painter  of  anti- 
quity, probalily  born  at  Colophon  or  in  the 
Island  of  COs,  who  lived  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  4th  century  B.C.  After  studying  at 
Ephesus,  and  receiving  theoretical  instruc- 
tion in  his  art  from  Pamphilus  at  Sicyon, 
he  worked  in  different  parts  of  the  Greek 
world,  but  especially  in  Macedonia,  at  the 
court  of  Philip  and  that  of  Alexander,  who 
would  let  no  other  artist  paint  him.  While 
doing  ready  justice  to  the  merits  of  con- 
temporaries, especially  Protogenes,  he  could 
not  but  recognise  that  no  one  surpassed  him- 
self in  grace  and  balanced  harmony.  These 
qualities,  together  with  his  wonderful  skill 
in  drawing  and  his  perfect  and  refined 
mastery  of  colouring  (however  simple  his 
means),  made  his  works  the  most  perfect 
productions  of  Greek  painting.  Among  the 
foremost  were  the  Alexander  with  lightning 
in  his  band,  painted  for  the  tem])le  of 
Artemis  at  Ephesus,  in  which  the  finger.s 
appeared  to  stand  out  of  the  picture,  and 
the  thunderbolt  to  project  from  the  ])anel ; 
and  the  Aphrodite  Aiiadyomene  {  =  rising), 
painted  for  the  temple  of  Asclepius  at  Cos, 
which  Augustus  brought  to  Rome  and  set 
up  in  the  temple  of  Csesar,  and  which, 
when  the  lower  p)art  was  damaged,  no 
painter  would  attempt  to  restore.  Wo  owe 
to  Lucian  a  description  of  an  allegorical 
picture  of  Slander  by  this  painter.  [Pliny, 
H.  N.,  35.  79-97.] 

Aphrodite  (Lat.  Venus).  The  Greek  god- 
doss  of  love.  Her  attributes  combine,  with 
Hellenic  conceptions,  a  great  man}^  features 
of  Eastern,  especially  Phasnician,  origin, 
which  the  Greeks  must  have  grafted  on  to 
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their  native  notions  in  very  old  times.  This 
double  nature  appears  immediately  in  the 
contradictory  tales  of  her  origin.  To  the 
oldest  Greeks  she  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus 
and  Dione  (and  is  sometimes  called  that 
name  herself) ;  yet  from  a  very  early  time 
she  appears  as  ApJiro-r/cmirij  the  "  foam- 
born  "  {sec  Ukaxus),  as  Anadyomcne,  "  she 
who  rises  "  out  of  the  sea,  and  steps  ashore 
on  Cyprus,  which  had  been  colonized  by 
Pha'uicians  time  out  of  mind ;  even  as  far 
back  as  Homer  she  is  lujpris,  the  Cyprian. 
The  same  transmarine  and  Eastern  origin 
of  her  worship  is  evidenced  by  the  legend 
of  the  isls  of  Cythera,  on  which  she  was 
supposed  to  have  first  landed  out  of  a  sea- 
shell. 

Again,  the  common  conception  of  her  as 
goddess  of  love  limits  her  agency  to  the 
sphere  of  human  life.  But  she  is,  at  the 
same  time,  a  power  of  nature,  living  and 
working  in  the  three  elements  of  air,  earth, 
and  water.  As  goddess  of  the  shifting 
gale  and  changeful  sky,  she  is  Aphrodite 
Urania,  the  ''  heavenly,"  and  at  many  places 
in  Greece  and  Asia  her  temples  crowned 
the  heights  and  headlands ;  witness  the 
citadels  of  Thebes  and  Corinth,  and  Mount 
Eryx  in  Sicily.  As  goddess  of  storm  and 
lightning,  she  was  represented  armed,  as 
at  Sparta  and  Cythera ;  and  this  perhaps 
explains  why  she  was  associated  with  Are 
(Mars)  both  in  worship  and  in  legend,  and 
worshipped  as  a  goddess  of  victory. 

The  moral  conception  of  Aphrodite  Urania 
as  goddess  of  the  higher  and  purer  love, 
especially  wedded  love  and  fruitfulness, 
as  opposed  to  mere  sensual  lust,  was  but 
slowlj^  developed  in  the  course  of  ages. 

As  goddess  of 
the  .tea  and  mari- 
time traffic,  espe- 
cially of  calm 
seas  and  prosper- 
ous voyages,  she 
was  widely  wor- 
shipped by  sailors 
and  fishermen  at 
ports  and  on  sea- 
coasts,  often  as 
the  goddess  of 
calm,  while 
Poseidon  was  the 
god  of  distur- 
bance. Next,  as 
regards  the  life  of  the  earth,  she  is  the 
goddess  of  gardens  and  groves,  of  Spring 
and  its  bounties,  especially  tender  plants 
and  flowers,  as  the  rose  and  myrtle ;  hence. 


'(1)    CYPIilAN    COIN    OP 
CARACALLA 

With  the  sacred  cone,  or  sym- 
bol of  Aphrodite,  in  a  conven- 
tional representation  of  the  tem- 
ple at  Paphos. 


as  the  fruitful  and  bountiful,  she  was  wor- 
shipped most  of  all  at  that  season  of  the 
[  year  in  which  her  birth  from  the  sea  was 
j  celebrated  at  Paphos  in  Cyprus  {comp. 
cut).  But  to  this,  her  time  of  joyful  action, 
is  opposed  a  season  of  sorrow,  when  her 
creations  wither  and  die  :  a  sentiment  ex- 
pressed in  her  inconsolable  grief  for  her 
beloved  Adonis  {q.v.),  the  symbol  of  vege- 
tation perishing  in  its  prime. 

In  the  life  of  gods  and  men,  she  shows 
her  power  as  the  golden,  sweetly  smiling 
goddess  of  beauty  and  love,  which  she 
knows  how  to  kindle  or  to  keep  away.  She 
outshines  all  the  goddesses  in  grace  and 
loveliness ;  in  her  girdle  she  wears  united 
all  the  magic  charms  that  can  bewitch  the 
wisest  man  and  subdue  the  very  gods.  Her 
retinue  consists  of  Eros  (Cupid),  the  Hours, 
I  the  Graces,  Peitho  (persuasion),  Pothos  and 
'  Himeros  (personifications  of  longing  and 
yearning).  By  uniting  the  generations  in 
the  bond  of  love,  she  becomes  a  goddess  of 
marriage  and  family  life,  and  the  conse- 
quent kinship  of  the  whole  community.  As 
such  she  had  formerly  been  worshipped  at 
Athens  under  the  name  of  Pandemos  (  =  all 
the  people's),  as  being  a  goddess  of  the 
whole  country.  By  a  regulation  of  Solon, 
the  name  acquired  a  very  different  sense, 
branding  her  as  goddess  of  prostitution ; 
then  it  was  that  the  new  and  higher  mean- 
ing was  imported  into  the  word  Urania. 
In  later  times,  the  worship  of  Aphrodite 
as  the  goddess  of  mere  sensual  love  made 
rapid  strides,  and  in  particular  districts 
assumed  forms  more  and  more  immoral, 
in  imitation  of  the  services  performed  to 
love-goddesses  in  the  East,  esjsecially  at 
Corinth,  where  large  bands  of  girls  were 
consecrated  as  slaves  to  the  service  of  the 
gods  and  the  practice  of  prostitution.  And 
later  still,  the  worship  of  Astarte,  the 
Syrian  Aphrodite,  pei'formed  by  eunuchs, 
sjaread  all  over  Greece. 

In  the  Greek  myths  Aphrodite  appears 
occasionally  as  the  wife  of  Hephaestus.  Her 
love  adventures  with  Ares  are  notorious. 
From  these  sprang  Eros  and  Anteros,  Har- 
monia,  the  wife  of  Cadmus,  and  Deimos 
and  Phobos  (fear  and  alarm),  attendants 
on  their  father.  By  Anchises  she  was  the 
mother  of  Jilneas.  The  head-quarters  of 
her  worship  were  Paphos,  Amathiis,  and 
Idalion  (all  in  Cyprus),  Cnidus  in  Dorian 
Asia  Minor,  Corinth,  the  island  of  Cythera, 
and  Erj-x  in  Sicily.  As  mother  of  Harmonia, 
she  was  a  guardian  deity  of  Thebes.  Among 
plants,  the  myrtle,  the  rose,  and  the  apple 
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were  specially  sacred  to  her  as  grddess  of 
love ;  amongst  animals,  the  ram,  he-goat, 
hare,  dove,  sparrow,  and  other  creatures  of 
amorous  nature  (the  ram  and  dove  being 
widely-current  symbols  of  great  antiquity) ; 
as  sea-goddess,  the  swan,  mussels,  and 
dolphin ;  as  Urania,  the  tortoise. 

In  ancient  art,  in  which  Aphrodite  is  one 
of  the  favourite  subjects,  she  is  represented 
in  a  higher  or  lower  aspect,  according  as 
the  artist's  aim  was  to  exhibit  Urania  or 
the  popular  goddess  of  love.  In  the  earlier 
works  of  art  she  usually  appears  clothed, 
but  in  later  ones  more  or  less  undraped ; 
either  as  rising  from  the  sea  or  leaving  the 
bath,  or  (as  in  later  times)  merely  as  an 
ideal  of  female  beaut}-.  In  the  course  of 
time  the  divine  element  disappeared,  and 
the  presentation  became  more  and  more 
ordinary.     "While  the  older  sculptures  show 


(2)  KEl'LICA  OF   AI'HKODITE  OF  CNIDUS 
BY    PRAXITELES. 

(Munich,  Glyptothek.) 

the  sturdier  forms,  the  taste  of  later  times 
leans  more  and  more  to  softer,  weaker  out- 


lines.   Most  renowned  in  ancient  times  were 
the  statue  at  Cnidus  by  Praxiteles  (a  copy 


(3)ArHU0DITE  OF  3IEL0S. 

(Paris,  Louvre). 

of  which  is  now  at  Munich,  sec  fig.  2),  and 
the  painting  of  Aphrodite  Anadyomene  by 
Apelles.  Of  original  statues  preserved  to 
us,  the  most  famous  are  the  Aphrodite  of 
Melos  (Milo,  see  fig.  3)  now  at  Paris,  and  that 
of  Capua  at  Naples,  both  of  which  bring  out 
the  loftier  aspect  of  the  goddess,  and  the 
Medicean  Venus  at  Florence,  the  work  of 
a  late  Attic  sculptor,  Cleomenes,  in  the 
delicate  forms  of  face  and  body  that  ])leased 

a  younger  age. On  the  identification  of 

Aphrodite  with  the  Roman  goddess  of  love, 
see  Venus. 

Aphthonius.  A  Greek  rhetorician  of  An- 
tioch,  about  400  a.d.,  a  pupil  of  Libanius, 
who  wrote  a  schoolbook  on  the  elements  of 
rhetoric,  the  ProffijmnasmdM,  or  "First 
Steps  in  Style,"  much  used  in  schools  down 
to  the  17th  century.  This  book  is  really 
an  adaptation  of  the  chapter  so  named  in 
Hermogeues'  lilietoric.  A  collection  of 
fort}'  fables  by  Mso-p  also  bears  his  name. 

Apicius  {Marcus  Gavins).  A  glutton, 
who  lived  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 
He  borrowed  the  last  name  from  an  epicure 
of  the  republican  age,   and  wrote  a  book 
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iipou  cookeiy.  He  poisoned  himself  for  fear 
of  starving,  tlioui;li  at  tlie  time  of  his  deatli 
lie  was  still  worth  £75,000.  Hi.s  name  be- 
came a  proverb,  so  that  we  find  an  A2>icius 
Ca'lius,  author  of  a  collection  of  recipes  in 
ten  books,  iJe  Re  Cidindrid,^Y(\  century  A. D. 

Apion.  A  Greek  grammarian  of  the  1st 
century  a.d.,  a  ]iupil  of  Dldymus,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  ])liilological  school  at  Ale.\andria. 
He  also  worked  for  a  time  at  Rome  under 
Tiberius  and  Claudius.  A  vain,  boastful 
man,  he  travelled  about  the  Greek  cities, 
giving  popular  lectures  on  Homer.  Of  his 
many  writings  we  have  only  fragments  left. 
The  glosses  on  Homer  that  bear  his  name 
are  of  later  origin  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Homeric  lexicon  of  the  sophist  Apollonius 
is  based  on  his  genuine  Homeric  glosses. 
His  bitter  complaint.  Against  the  Jews,  ad- 
dressed to  Caligula  at  the  instance  of  the 
Ale.xandrians,  is  best  known  from  Joscphus' 
noble  reply  to  it. 

Apodectae  (apodckfai  =  receivers).  The 
Athenian  name  for  a  board  of  ten  magis- 
trates yearly  appointed  by  lot,  who  kept 
accounts  of  the  moneys  coming  in  to  the 
State  from  various  sources,  took  possession 
in  the  council's  presence  of  the  sums  raised 
lay  the  proper  officers,  and  after  cancelling 
the  entries  in  their  register,  handed  the 
money  over  to  the  several  treasuries. 

Apographe  (Gr.).  An  inventory,  or 
register;  also,  in  Attic  law,  a  copy  of  a 
declaration  made  before  a  magistrate. 

Apollo  (Gr.  Apollon).  Son  of  Zeus  by 
Leto  (LatOna),  who,  according  to  the  legend 
most  widely  current,  bore  him  and  his 
twin-sister  Artemis  (Diana)  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Cynthus  in  the  island  of  Delos. 
Apollo  appears  originally  as  a  god  of  light, 
both  in  its  beneficent  and  its  destructive 
effects  ;  and  of  light  in  general,  not  of  the 
sun  only,  for  to  the  early  Greeks  the  deity 
that  brought  daylight  was  Helios,  with 
whom  it  was  not  till  afterwards  that  Apollo 
was  identified.  While  the  meaning  of  his 
mme  Apollo  is  uncertain,  his  epithets  of 
Phabus  and  Ljjriits  clearly  mark  him  as 
the  bright,  the  life-giving,  the  former  also 
meaning  the  pure,  holy ;  for,  as  the  god 
of  pure  light,  he  is  the  enemj'  of  darkness, 
with  all  its  unclean,  uncouth,  unhallowed 
brood.  Again,  not  only  the  seventh  day 
of  the  month,  his  birthday,  but  the  first 
day  of  each  month,  i.e.  of  each  new-born 
moon,  was  sacred  to  him,  as  it  was  to  Janus, 
the  Roman  god  of  light;  and  according  to 
the  view  that  prevailed  in  many  seats  of 
his  worship,  he  withdrew  in  winter   time 


cither  to  sunny  Lj'cia,  or  to  the  Hyper- 
boreans who  dwell  in  perpetual  light  in  the 
utmost  north,  and  returned  in  spring  to 
dispel  the  powers  of  winter  with  his  beams. 
When  the  fable  relates  that  immediately 
after  his  birth,  with  the  first  shot  from  his 
bow  he  slew  the  dragon  Python  (or 
Delphj'ue),  a  hideous  offspring  of  Ga3a  and 
guardian  of  the  Delphian  oracle,  what  seems 
to  be  denoted  must  be  the  spring-god's 
victory  over  winter,  that  filled  the  land 
with  foul  marsh  and  mist.  As  the  god 
of  light,  his  festivals  are  all  in  spring  or 
summer,  and  many  of  them  still  plainly 
reveal  in  certain  features  his  true  and 
original  attributes.  Thus  the  Delphlnia, 
held  at  Athens  in  April,  commemorated 
the  calming  of  the  wintry  sea  after  the 
equinoctial  gales,  and  the  consequent  re- 
opening of  navigation.  As  this  feast  was 
in  honour  of  the  god  of  spring,  so  was  the 
Tliargelia,  held  at  Athens  the  next  month, 
in  honour  of  the  god  of  summer.  That  the 
crops  might  ripen,  he  received  firstfrnits 
of  them,  and  at  the  same  time  propitiatory 
gifts  to  induce  him  to  avert  the  parching 
heat,  so  hurtful  to  fruits  and  men.  About 
the  time  of  the  sun's  greatest  altitude  (July 
and  August),  when  the  god  displays  his 
power,  now  for  good  and  now  for  harm,  the 
Athenians  offered  him  hecatombs,  whence 
the  first  month  of  their  year  was  named 
Ilccatombadn,  and  the  Spartans  held  their 
Hyacintliia  {sec  Hyacinthus).  In  autumn, 
when  the  god  was  ripening  the  fruit  of  their 
gardens  and  plantations,  and  preparing  for 
departure,  they  celebrated  the  Pyanepsia 
iq.v.),  when  they  presented  him  with  the 
firstfruits  of  harvest.  Apollo  gives  the  crops 
prosperitj-,  and  protection  not  onl}'  against 
summer  heat,  but  against  blight,  mildew, 
and  the  vermin  that  prey  upon  them,  such 
as  field-mice  and  grasshoppers.  Hence  he 
was  known  by  special  titles  in  some  parts 
of  Asia.  He  was  also  a  patron  of  flocks  and 
pastures,  and  was  worshipped  in  many  dis- 
tricts under  a  variety  of  names  referring 
to  the  breeding  of  cattle.  In  the  story  of 
Hermes  (q.v.)  stealing  his  oxen,  Apollo  is 
himself  the  owner  of  a  herd,  which  ho  gives 
up  to  his  brother  in  exchange  for  the  lyre  in- 
vented by  him.  Other  ancient  legends  speak 
of  him  as  tending  the  flocks  of  Laomedon 
and  Admetus,  an  act  afterwards  repre- 
sented as  a  penalty  for  a  fault.  As  a  god 
of  shepherds  he  makes  love  to  the  nymphs, 
to  the  fair  Daphne  (q.v.),  to  Coronis  (see 
Asclepius),  and  to  Cyrene,  the  mother  of 
Aristseus,  likewise  a  god  of  herds.     Some 
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fonns  of  his  worship  and  some  versions  of 
liis  story  imply  that  Apollo,  like  his  sister 
Artemis,  was  regarded  as  a  protector  of 
tender  game  and  a  slayer  of  rapacious 
beasts,  especially  of  the  wolf,  the  enemy  of 
flocks,  and  himself  a  symbol  of  the  god's 
power,  that  now  sends  mischief,  and  now 
averts  it.  Apollo  promotes  the  health  and 
well-being  of  man  himself.  As  a  god  of 
prolific  power,  he  was  invoked  at  weddings  ; 
and  as  a  nurse  of  tender  manhood  and 
trainer  of  manly  youth,  to  him  (as  well  as 
the  fountain-n3'mphs)  were  consecrated  the 
first  offerings  of  the  hair  of  the  head.  In 
yijinndsia  and  pahrstrcr  he  was  worshipped 
equally  with  Hermes  and  Heracles  ;  for  he 
gave  power  of  endurance  in  boxing,  with 
adroitness  and  fleetness  of  foot.  As  a  war- 
like god  and  one  helpful  in  fight,  the 
Spartans  paid  him  peculiar  honours  in  their 
Carncia  {q.v.),  and  in  a  measure  the  Athe- 
nians in  their  Bovdromin.  Another  Athe- 
nian festival,  the  Mctagcitnia,  glorified  him 
as  the  author  of  neighbourly  union.  In 
many  places,  but  above  all  at  Athens,  he  was 
worshipped  as  Agijicus,  the  god  of  streets 
and  highways,  whose  rude  sj-mbol,  a  conical 
post  with  a  pointed  ending,  stood  by  street- 
doors  and  in  courtyards,  to  watch  men's  exit 
and  entrance,  to  let  in  good  and  keep  out 
evil,  and  was  loaded  by  the  inmates  with 
gifts  of  honour,  such  as  ribbons,  wreaths  of 
myrtle  or  bay,  and  the  like.  At  sea,  as  well 
as  on  land,  Ajiollo  is  a  guide  and  guardian,  and 
there,  especially  under  the  name  DrlpJilniiis, 
taken  from  his  friend  and  ally  the  dolphin, 
the  symbol  of  the  navigable  sea.  Under 
this  character  he  was  widely  worshipped, 
for  the  most  part  with  peculiar  propitiator^' 
rites,  in  seaports  and  on  promontories,  as 
that  of  Actium,  and  particularly  at  Athens, 
being  also  regarded  as  a  leader  of  colonies. 
While  he  is  Alexicdcus  (averter  of  ills)  in 
the  widest  sense,  he  proves  his  power  most 
especially  in  times  of  sickness  ;  for,  being 
god  of  the  hot  season,  and  himself  the 
sender  of  most  epidemics  and  the  dreaded 
plague,  sweeping  man  swiftly  away  with 
his  unerring  shafts,  he  can  also  lend  the 
most  effectual  aid ;  so  that  he  and  his  son 
Asclepius  were  revered  as  the  chief  gods 
of  healing.  As  a  saviour  from  epidemics 
mainly,  but  also  from  other  evils,  the  j^o'nn 
{q.v.)  was  sung  in  his  honour. 

In  a  higher  sense  also  Apollo  is  a  healer 
and  saviour.  From  an  earljr  time  a  strong 
ethical  tinge  was  given  to  his  purely  phy- 
sical attributes,  and  the  god  of  light  became 
a  god  of  mental  and  moral  purity^  and  there- 


fore of  order,  justice,  and  legality  in  human 
life.  As  such,  he,  on  the  one  hand  smites 
and  spares  not  the  insolent  offender,  Tityos 
for  instance,  the  Aloidse,  the  overweening. 
Nlobe,  and  the  Greeks  before  Troy  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  the  guilt-laden  soul,  that 
turns  to  him  in  penitence  and  supplication, 
he  grants  purification  from  the  stain  of 
committed  crime  (which  was  regarded  as 
a  disease  clouding  the  mind  and  crushing 
the  heart),  and  so  he  heals  the  spirit,  and 
readmits  the  outcast  into  civic  life  and 
religious  fellowship.  Of  this  he  had  him- 
self set  the  pattern,  when,  after  slaying 
the  Delphian  dragon,  he  fled  from  the 
land,  did  seven  j-ears'  menial  service  to 
Admetus  in  atonement  for  the  murder,  and 
\\dien  the  time  of  penance  was  past  had 
himself  purified  in  the  sacred  grove  of  bay- 
trees  b}'  the  Thessalian  temple,  and  not  till 
then  did  ho  return  to  Delphi  and  enter  on 
his  office  as  prophet  of  Zeus.  Therefore 
he  exacts  from  all  a  recognition  of  the 
atoning  power  of  jjenance,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
old  law  of  vengeance  for  blood,  which  only 
bred  new  murders  and  new  guilt.  The 
atoning  rites  propagated  by  Apollo's  wor- 
ship, particularly  from  Delphi,  contributed 
largely  to  the  spread  of  milder  maxims  of 
law,  affecting  not  only  individuals,  but 
whole  towns  and  countries.  Even  without 
special  prompting,  the  people  felt  from  time 
to  time  the  need  of  purification  and  expi- 
ation; hence  certain  expiatory  rites  had 
from  of  old  been  connected  with  his  festivals. 

As  the  god  of  light  who  pierces  through 
all  darkness,  Apollo  is  the  god  of  divination, 
which,  however,  has  in  his  case  a  purely 
ethical  significance ;  for  he,  as  prophet  and 
minister  of  his  father  Zeus,  makes  known  his 
will  to  men,  and  helps  to  further  his  govern- 
ment in  the  world.  He  always  declares  the 
truth ;  but  the  limited  mind  of  man  cannot 
always  grasp  the  meaning  of  his  sayings. 
He  is  the  patron  of  every  kind  of  prophecy^ 
but  most  espcciallj'  of  that  which  he  imparts 
through  human  instruments,  chiefly  women, 
while  in  a  state  of  ecstasy.  Great  as  was 
the  nuniber  of  his  oracles  in  Greece  and 
Asia,  all  were  eclipsed  in  fame  and  import- 
ance bj'  that  of  Delphi  (q.t\). 

Apollo exei'cises  an  elevating  and  inspiring 
influence  on  the  mind  as  god  of  Music, 
which,  though  not  belonging  to  him  alone 
any  more  than  Atonement  and  Prophecy, 
was  yet  pre-eminently  his  jarovince.  In 
Homer  he  is  represented  only  as  a  player 
on  the  lyre,  while  song  is  the  province  of 
the  Muses ;  but  in  course  of  time  he  grows 
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to  be  tho  god,  as  they  are  tlie  goddesses,  of 
song  and  poetiy,  and  is  therefore  MiisCirjC-tcs 
\Leader  of  the  Muses)  as  well  as  master  of 
the  clioric  dance,  which  goes  with  music  and 
song.  And,  as  the  friend  of  all  that  beau- 
tifies life,  he  is  intimately  associated  with 
the  Graces. 

Standing  in  these  manifold  relations  to 
nature  and  man,  Apollo  at  all  times  held 
a  prominent  position  in  the  religion  of  the 
Greeks:  and  as  early  as  Homer  his  name 
is  coupled  with  those  of  Zeus  and  Athena, 
as  if  between  them  the  three  possessed  the 
sum  total  of  divine  power.  His  worship 
was  diffused  equally  over  all  the  regions 
in  which  Greeks  were  settled ;  but  from 
remote  antiquity  he  had  been  the  chief  god 
of  the  Dorians,  who  were  also  the  first  to 
raise  him  into  a  type  of  moral  excellence. 
The  two  chief  centres  of  his  worship  were 
the  Island  of  Delos,  his  birthplace,  where, 
at  his  magnificent  temple  standing  by  the 
sea,  were  held  every  five  years  the  festive 
games  called  Delia,  to  which  the  Greek 
states  sent  solemn  embassies ;  and  Delphi, 
with  its  oracle  and  numerous  festivals  {sec 
Pythia,  Theoxenia).  Foremost  among  the 
seats  of  his  worship  in  Asia  was  Piitara  in 
Lycia  with  a  famous  oracle. 

To  the  Romans  Apollo  became  known 
in  the  reign  of  their  last  king  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  the  first  Roman  who  consulted 
the  Delphian  oracle,  and  who  also  ac- 
quired the  Sibjdline  Books  (q.v.).  By  the 
influence  of  these  writings  the  worship  of 
Apollo  soon  became  so  naturalized  among 
them,  that  in  B.C.  4.31  they  built  a  temple 
to  him  as  god  of  healing,  from  which  the 
expiatory  processions  (sec  Sdpplicationes) 
prescribed  in  the  Sibylline  books  used  to  set 
out.  In  the  Lectistcrnia  (q.v.),  first  insti- 
tuted in  B.C.  399,  Apollo  occupies  the  fore- 
most place.  In  212  B.C.,  during  the  agony 
of  the  Second  Punic  War,  the  Ludi  Apolli- 
nares  were,  in  obedience  to  an  oracular 
response,  established  in  honour  of  him. 
He  was  made  one  of  the  chief  gods  of 
Rome  by  Augustus,  who  believed  himself 
to  be  tmder  his  peculiar  protection,  and 
ascribed  the  victory  of  Actium  to  his  aid  : 
hence  he  enlarged  the  old  temple  of  Apollo 
on  that  promontory,  and  decorated  it  with 
a  portion  of  the  spoils.  He  also  renewed 
the  games  held  near  it,  previously  ever}- 
two  years,  afterwards  every  four,  with 
gymnastic  and  artistic  contests,  and 
regattas  on  the  sea ;  at  Rome  he  reared 
a  splendid  new  temple  to  him  near  his 
own  house  on  the  Palatine,  and  transferred 


the    Ludi    SrvnVdres    (q.v.)    to    him    and 
Diana. 

The  manifold  symbols  of  Apollo  corre- 
spond with  the  multitude  of  his  attrilndes. 
The  commonest  is  either  the  lyre  or  the 
bow,  according  as  he  was  conceived  as  the 
god  of  song  or  as  the  far-hitting  archer. 
The  Delphian  diviner,  Pythian  Apollo,  is 
indicated  by  the  Tripod,  which  was  also  the 
favourite  offering  at  his  altars.  Among 
plants  the  bay,  used  for  purposes  of  expia- 
tion, was  early  sacred  to  him  (sec  Daphne). 
It  was  planted  round  his  temples,  and 
plaited  into  garlands  of  victory  at  the 
Pythian  games.  The  palm-tree  was  also 
sacred  to  him,  for  it  was  under  a  palm-tree 
that  he  was  born  in  Delos.  Among  animals, 
the  wolf,  the  dolphin,  the  snow-white  and 
musical  swan,  the  hawk,  raven,  crow,  and 
snake  were  under  his  special  protection ; 
the  last  four  in  connexion  with  his  pro- 
phetic functions. 

In  ancient  art  he  was  represented  as  a 
long-haired  but  beardless  youth,  of  tall  yet 
muscular  build,  and  handsome  features. 
Images  of  him  were  as  abundant  as  his 
worship  was  extensive  :  there  was  scarcely 
an  artist  of  antiquity  who  did  not  try  his 


(1)  THE  BKLVEDERE  Arnl.LO. 

(Rome,  Vatican  Museum.) 

hand  upon  some  incident  in  the  story  cf 
Apollo.  The  ideal  type  of  this  god  seems 
to  have  been  fixed  chiefiy  by  Praxiteles  and 
Scopas.    The  most  famous  statue  preserveiil 
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of  him  is  tlie  Apollo  Belvedere  in  the  Vati- 
can (fig.  1),  which  represents  him  either  as 
fighting  with  the  Pythian  dragon,  or  with 
his  segis  frightening  back  the  foes  who 
threaten  to  storm  his  sanctuary.  Other 
great  works,  as  the  Apollo  Musagetes  in  the 
Vatican,  probably  from  the  hand  of  Scopas, 
show  him  as  a  Citharcedus  in  the  long 
Ionian  robe,  or  nude  as  in  fig.  2.  The 
Apollo  Saurortonus  (lizard-killer),  copied 
from  a  bronze  statue  by  Praxiteles,  is  es- 
pecially celebrated  for  its  beauty.  It  re- 
presents a  delicate  youthful  figure  leaning 
against  a  tree,  dart  in  hand,  ready  to  stab 
a  lizard  that  is  crawling  up  the  tree.  It 
is  preserved  in  bronze  at  the  Villa  Albani 
in  Rome,  and  in  marble  at  Paris. 


(2)    APOLLO,   WITH   LYUE   AND   GRIFFIN. 
(Rnme,  Ciipitoline  Museum.) 

ApoUodorus.  (1)  A  Greek  poet  of  the  New 
Comedy,  born  at  Carystus,  between  300  and 
200  B.C.  He  wrote  forty-seven  plays,  and 
won  five  victories.  From  him  Terence  bor- 
rowed the  plots  of  his  Phonnio  and  Heeijva. 

(2)  A  Greek  grammarian  and  historian, 
of  Athens,  about  140  B.C.,  a  pupil  of  Aris- 
tarchus  and  the  Stoic  Panaetius.  He  was  a 
most  prolific  writer  on  grammar,  mythology, 
geography,  and  history.  Some  of  his  works 
were  written  in  iambic  sendrii,  e.g.  a  geo- 
graphy,  and    the    Chronica,    a   condensed 


enumeration  of  the  most  important  data  in 
history  and  literature  from  the  fall  of  Troy, 
which  he  places  in  B.C.  1183,  down  to  his 
own  time,  undoubtedly  the  most  important 
of  ancient  works  on  the  subject.  Besides 
fragments,  we  have  under  his  name  a  book 
entitled  JJihliotheca,  a  great  storehouse  of 
mythological  material  from  the  oldest  theo- 
gouies  down  to  Theseus,  and,  with  all  its 
faults  of  arrangement  and  treatment,  a 
valuable  aid  to  our  knowledge  of  Greek 
mytholog}'.  Yet  there  are  grounds  for 
doubting  whether  it  is  from  his  hand  at  all, 
whether  it  is  even  an  extract  from  his  great 
work,  On  the  Gods,  in  twenty-four  books. 

(3)  A  Greek  painter  of  Athens,  about  420 
B.C.,  the  first  who  graduated  light  and  shade 
in  his  pictures,  whence  he  received  the  name 
of  Sciagrdpltiis  (shadow-painter).  This  in- 
vention entitled  him  to  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  a  new  style,  which  aimed  at 
producing  illusion  by  pictorial  means,  and 
which  was  carried  on  furthei'  bj'  his  younger 
contemporary  Zeuxis.    [Pliny,  II. N.,  35.  60]. 

(4)  A  Greek  architect  of  Damascus,  who 
lived  for  a  time  at  Rome,  where  amongst 
other  things  he  built  Trajan's  Forum  and 
Trajan's  Column.  He  was  first  banished 
and  then  put  to  death  under  Hadrian,  a.d. 
12y,  having  incurred  that  emperor's  anger 
by  the  freedom  of  his  rebukes.  We  have 
a  work  by  hini  on  Engines  of  War,  ad- 
dressed to  Hadrian. 

ApoUonius,  (1)  the  Ehodian.  A  Greek 
scholar  and  epic  poet  of  the  Alexandrian 
age,  born  at  Alexandria  about  2G0  B.C.,  a 
pupil  of  Callimiichus,  wrote  a  long  epic, 
Tlie  Argonautica,  in  four  books,  in  which, 
departing  from  his  master's  taste  for  the 
learned  and  artificial,  he  aimed  at  all  the 
simplicity  of  Homer.  The  party  of  Calli- 
machus  rejected  the  poem,  and  ApoUonius 
retired  in  disgust  to  Rhodes,  where  his 
labours  as  a  rhetorician,  and  his  newly  re- 
vised poem,  won  him  hearty  recognition  and 
even  admission  to  the  citizenship.  Hence 
his  surname.  Afterwards,  returning  to 
Alexandria,  he  recited  his  poem  once  more, 
and  this  time  with  univer.sal  applause,  so 
that  Ptolemy  Epiphilnes,  in  B.C.  I'JC,  ap- 
pointed him  to  succeed  Eratosthenes  as 
librarian.  He  in'obably  died  during  the 
tenure  of  this  office.  His  epic  poem,  which 
has  survived,  has  a  certain  simplicity,  though 
falling  far  short  of  the  naturalness  and 
beauty  of  Homer  ;  its  uniform  mediocrity 
often  makes  it  positively  tedious,  though  it 
is  constructed  with  great  care,  especially  in 
its  versification.    By  the  Romans  it  was  much 
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prized,  and  more  than  once  imitated,  as  by 
Varro  of  Atax  and  Valerius  Flaccus.  A 
valuable  collection  of  sr/ifilia  upon  it  testi- 
fies the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  by  the 
learned  of  old. 

(2)  ApoUnnius of  Tralli's.  A  Greek  sculp- 
tor of  the  school  of  Rhodes,  and  joint  author 
with  his  countryman  Tauriscus  of  the  cele- 
brated group  of  Dirce  {q.i'.).  Among 
other  artists  of  the  name,  the  worthiest  of 
mention  is  ApoHoniiis  of  Athens,  of  the  1st 
century  B.C.  From  his  hand  is  the  Hercules, 
now  only  a  torso,  preserved  in  the  Belve- 
dere at  Rome. 

(3)  Apollonius  of  Perga  in  Pamphylia.  A 
Greek  mathematician  named  "  the  Geome- 
ter," who  lived  at  Pergamus  and  Alexandria 
in  the  1st  century  B.C.,  and  wrote  a  work  on 
Conic  Sections  in  eight  books,  of  which  we 
have  only  the  first  four  in  the  original,  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  in  an  Arabic  trans- 
lation, and  the  eighth  in  extracts.  The 
method  he  followed  is  that  still  in  nse. 

(4)  Apollonius  of  Ti/ann  in  Cappadocia, 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Neo-Pythago- 
reans,  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  1st  cen- 
tury A.D. ;  by  a  severely  ascetic  life  on  the 
supposed  principles  of  Pythagoras,  and  by 
pretended  miracles,  he  obtained  such  a  hold 
on  the  multitude  that  he  was  worshipped  as 
a  god,  and  set  up  as  a  rival  to  Christ.  The 
account  of  his  life  by  the  elder  Philostratus 
{q.v.)  is  more  romance  than  history,  and 
offers  little  to  build  upon.  Having  received 
his  philosophical  education,  and  lived  in  the 
temple  of  Asclepins  at  iEgffl  till  his  twen- 
tieth year,  he  divided  his  jiatrimony  among 
the  poor,  and  roamed  all  over  the  world ; 
he  was  even  said  to  have  reached  India  and 
the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Twice  he  lived  at 
Rome  ;  first  under  Nero  till  the  expulsion  of 
the  philosophers,  and  again  in  Domitian's 
reign,  when  he  had  to  answer  a  charge  of 
conspiring  against  the  emperor.  Smuggled 
out  of  Rome  during  his  trial,  he  continued 
his  life  as  a  wandering  preacher  of  morals 
and  worker  of  marvels  for  some  years  longer, 
and  is  said  to  have  died  at  a  great  age, 
master  of  a  school  at  Ephesus.  Of  his 
alleged  writings,  eight-five  letters  have 
alone  survived. 

(5)  Apollonius,  surnamed  Z)(/sco/!(s(  =  the 
surly).  A  Greek  scholar,  of  Alexandria, 
where  he  had  received  his  education,  and 
where  he  ended  his  days  a  member  of  the 
Jfuseum,  after  having  laboured  as  a  teacher 
at  Rome  under  Antonnnis  Pius,  about  140 
A.D.  He  is  the  father  of  Scientific  Gram- 
mar, having  been  the  first  to  reduce  it  to 


systematic  form.  His  extant  works  are  the 
treatises  on  Pronouns,  Adverbs,  Conjunc- 
tions, and  the  Syntax  of  the  parts  of  speech, 
in  four  books.  He  was  followed  especially 
by  the  Latin  grammarians,  above  all  by 
Priscian.  His  son  Herodiilnus  accomplished 
even  more  than  he  did. 

(6)  Apollonius  the  Sophist,  oi  Alexandria. 
His  precise  date  A.d.  is  unknown.  He  was 
author  of  an  extant  Lexicon  of  Homeric 
Glosses,  based  on  Apion's  lost  glossarial 
writings, 

(7)  Apollonius,  king  of  Tyre,  the  hero  of 
a  Greek  romance  (now  lost),  composed  in 
Asia  Minor,  in  the  3rd  century  a.d.,  on  the 
model  of  the  Ephesian  History  of  Xenophou 
{q.v.  2).  We  have  a  free  Latin  version 
made  by  a  Christian,  about  the  6th  century,, 
probably  in  Italy,  which  was  much  read  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  translated  into  Anglo- 
Saxon,  English,  French,  Italian,  Middle 
Greek  and  German,  in  prose  and  verse.  Its 
materials  are  used  in  the  pseudo-Shak- 
spearian  drama  of  Pericles  Prince  of  Tyre. 

Aporraxis.     See  Ball,  Games  of. 

Apotheosis  (Lat.  Consecrcitio).  The  act 
of  placing  a  human  being  among  the  gods,, 
of  which  the  Greeks  have  an  instance  as 
early  as  Homer,  but  only  in  the  single  case 
of  Leucothea.  The  oldest  notion  was  that 
of  a  bodily  removal ;  then  arose  the  idea  of 
the  mortal  element  being  purged  away  by 
fire,  as  in  the  case  of  Heracles.  There  was 
a  kind  of  deification  which  consisted  in  the 
decreeing  of  heroic  honours  to  distinguished 
men  after  death,  which  was  done  from  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  onwards, 
even  in  the  case  of  living  men  (sec  Heroes). 
The  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  both 
the  Seleucldse  and  still  more  the  Ptolemies, 
caused  themselves  to  be  worshipped  as  gods. 
Of  the  Romans,  whose  legend  told  of  the 
translation  of  .lEneas  and  Romulus  into- 
heaven,  Cfesar  was  the  first  who  claimed 
divine  honours,  if  not  by  building  temples 
to  himself,  yet  by  setting  his  statue  among 
the  gods  in  every  sanctuary  at  Rome  and  in 
the  empire,  and  by  having  a  special  flamen 
assigned  to  him.  The  belief  in  his  divinit}' 
was  confirmed  by  the  comet  that  shone 
several  months  after  his  death,  as  long  as 
his  funeral  games  lasted;  and  inider  the 
triumvirate  he  was  formally  installed  among 
the  deities  of  Rome,  as  Dicus  lulius,  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate  and  people.  His  adop- 
ted son  and  successor  Octaviau  persistently 
declined  any  offer  of  public  worship,  but  he 
accepted  the  title  of  Augustus  (the  conse- 
crated), and  allowed  his  person  to  be  adored 
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in  the  provinces.  On  his  tieath  the  senate 
decreed  divine  honours  to  him  under  the 
title  of  Divus  Augustus,  the  erection  of  a 
temple,  the  founding  of  special  games,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  peculiar  priesthood. 
After  this,  admission  to  the  number  of  the 
Divi,  as  the  deified  emperors  were  called, 
becomes  a  prerogative  of  the  imperial 
•dignity.  It  is,  however,  left  dependent  on 
a  resolution  of  the  senate  moved  in  honour 
•of  the  deceased  emperor  by  bis  successor. 
Hence  it  is  not  every  emperor  who  obtains 
it,  nor  does  consecration  itself  ahvaj's  lead 
to  a  permanent  worshiji.  Empresses  too 
were  often  consecrated,  first  Augustus' 
wife  Livia  as  Diva  Augunta,  and  even 
•other  members  of  the  imperial  house. 

The  ceremony  of  Apotheosis  used  from  the 
time  of  Augustus  was  the  following.  Alter 
the  passing  of  the  senate's  decree  a  waxen 
image  of  the  dead,  whose  body  lay  hidden 
below,  was  exhibited  for  seven  days  on  an 
ivory  bed  of  state  in  the  palace,  covered  with 
^old-embroidered  coverlets;  then  the  bier 
was  borne  by  knights  and  senators  amidst  a 
brilliant  retinue  down  the  Via  Sacra  to  the 
-ancient  Forum,  where  the  funeral  oration 
was  delivered,  and  thence  to  the  Campus 
Martins,  where  it  was  deposited  in  the 
second  of  the  four  stories  of  a  richly 
•decorated  funeral  pile  of  p3'ramid  shape. 
When  the  magistrates  sacred  and  secular, 
the  knights,  lifeguard,  and  others  concerned, 
had  performed  the  last  honours  by  proces- 
sions and  libations,  the  pile  was  set  on  fire, 
and  as  it  burned  up,  an  eagle  soared  from 
the  topmost  storey  into  the  sky,  a  sj-mbol 
of  the  ascending  soul. 

Apparitor.  The  general  name  in  Latin 
for  all  public  servants  of  the  magistrates. 
Tliej'  all  had  to  be  Roman  citizens,  and 
were  paid  a  fixed  salary  out  of  the  public 
treasury.  Though  nominated  by  the  re- 
spective officers  for  a  year  at  a  time,  they 
were  usually  re-appointed,  so  that  practic- 
ally their  situations  were  secured  for  life, 
and  they  could  even  sell  their  places.  The 
most  important  classes  of  these  attendants 
were  those  of  scrlbce,  lictorCs,  vidtores  and 
prcccOncs  (q.v.).  These  were  divided  into 
dccurice  of  varying  strength,  which  enjoyed 
corporate  rights,  and  chose  foremen  from 
their  own  body,     (fiomp.  Accensi.) 

Appellatio.  The  Latin  term  for  an  appeal 
to  a  magistrate  to  put  his  veto  on  the 
•decision  of  an  equal  or  inferior  magistrate. 
Thus  a  consul  could  be  appealed  to  against 
his  colleague  and  all  other  magistrates 
■except   the   tribunes,  but   a   tribune   both 


against  his  colleagues  and  all  magistrates 
whatsoever.  Another  thing  altogether  was 
the  ProvucfitiO  (5. r.)  under  the  Republic,  an 
appeal  from  a  magistrate's  sentence  to  the 
People  as  supreme  judge.  During  the  im- 
perial period  the  two  jn'ocesses  run  into  one, 
for  the  emperor  held  united  in  his  perso-n 
both  the  supreme  judicial  function  and  the 
plenary  jjower  of  all  magistrates,  particu- 
larly the  tribunician  veto,  so  that  an  appeal 
to  him  was  at  once  an  appellatio  and  a 
provocatio.  This  appeal,  in  our  sense  of 
the  word,  was  only  permitted  in  important 
cases ;  it  had  to  be  made  within  a  short 
time  after  sentence  was  passed,  and  always 
addressed  to  the  authority  next  in  order, 
so  that  it  only  reached  the  emperor  if  no 
intermediate  authority  was  competent.  If 
the  result  was  that  the  disputed  verdict  was 
neither  quashed  nor  awarded,  but  confirmed, 
the  appellant  had  to  jjay  a  fine.  As  the 
power  of  life  and  death  rested  with  the 
emperor  and  senate  alone,  governors  of  pro- 
vinces were  bound  to  send  uj)  to  Rome  any 
citizen  appealing  on  a  capital  charge. 

Appianus.  A  Greek  historian,  of  Alex- 
andria, who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
2ud  century  a.d.  At  first  he  pursued  the 
calling  of  an  advocate  at  Rome  ;  in  later 
life,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  friend 
the  rhetorician  Fronto,  he  obtained  from 
Autoniuus  Pius  the  post  of  an  imjjerial  pro- 
curator in  Egypt.  He  wrote  an  extensive 
work  on  the  develojmient  of  the  Roman 
Empire  from  the  earliest  times  down  to 
Trajan,  consisting  of  a  number  of  special 
histories  of  the  several  periods  and  the 
.several  lands  and  peoples  till  the  time  when 
they  fell  under  the  Roman  dominion.  Of 
the  twenty-four  books  of  which  it  originally 
consisted,  only  eleven  are  preserved  complete 
beside  the  Preface :  Spain  (book  6),  Hannibal 
(7),  Carthage  (8\  Syria  (11),  Mithridates 
(12),  the  Roman'  Civil  Wars  (13-17)  and 
Illyria  (23),  the  rest  being  lost  altogether, 
or  only  surviving  in  fragments.  Apjiian's 
stj'le  is  plain  and  bald,  even  to  diyncss,  and 
his  historical  point  of  view  is  purely  Roman. 
The  book  is  a  mere  compilation,  and  dis- 
figured by  many  oversights  and  blunders,  es- 
pecially in  chronolog}';  nevertlioless  the  use 
made  by  the  writer  of  lost  authorities  lends 
it  considerable  worth,  and  for  the  history 
of  the  Civil  Wars  it  is  positively  invaluable. 

Apsines.  A  Gi'oek  rhetorician,  of  Gadara, 
who  taught  at  Athens  in  the  first  half  of 
the  3rd  century  a.d.,  and  wrote  a  valuable 
treatise  on  Rhetoric. 

Apuleius  {Lucius).     Boi-n  about  130  a.d. 
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tit  Madaiira  in  Numidia,  of  a  wealthy  and 
liouourablo  family;  the  most  original  Latin 
writer  of  his  time.  Educated  at  Carthage, 
iie  went  to  Athens  to  study  pliilosophj', 
especially  that  of  Plato ;  then  he  travelled 
far  and  wide,  everywhere  obtaining  initiation 
into  the  mysteries.  For  some  time  he  lived 
in  Rome  as  an  advocate.  After  returning 
to  Africa,  he  married  a  lady  considerably 
older  than  himself,  the  mother  of  a  friend, 
^Emilia  Pndentilla,  whereupon  her  kinsmen 
■charged  him  with  having  won  the  rich 
widow's  hand  by  magic,  and  of  having 
contrived  the  death  of  her  son:  a  charge 
to  which  he  replied  with  much  wit  in  his 
oration  Dc  Mdcjia  (earlier  than  a.d.  161). 
He  afterwards  settled  down  at  Carthage, 
Tind  thence  made  excursions  through  Africa, 
delivering  orations  or  lectures.  Of  the  rest 
of  his  life  and  the  j'earof  his  death  nothing 
is  known.  Beside  the  Apologia  above- 
mentioned,  and  a  few  rhetorical  and  jihilo- 
sophic  writings,  another  work,  his  chief  one, 
also  survives,  which  was  composed  at  a  ripe 
age,  with  hints  borrowed  from  a  book  of 
Luciau's.  This  is  a  satirical  and  fantastic 
moral  romance, MctamovphoscOn  Ubri  XI {de 
Asino  Aureo),  the  adventures  of  one  Lucius, 
"who  is  transformed  into  an  ass,  and  under 
that  disguise  has  the  amplest  opportunities 
of  observing,  undetected,  the  preposterous 
doings  of  mankind.  Then,  enlightened  by 
this  experience,  and  with  the  enchantment 
taken  off  him  by  admission  into  the  mys- 
teries of  Osiris,  he  becomes  quite  a  new  man. 
Of  the  many  episodes  interwoven  into  tlie 
story,  the  most  interesting  is  the  beautiful 
allegorical  fairy  tale  of  Cupid  and  Psyche, 
so  much  used  by  later  poets  and  artists. 
Throughout  the  book  Apuleius  paints  the 
moral  and  religious  conditions  of  his  time 
with  much  humour  and  in  lifelike  colours, 
though  his  language,  while  clever,  is  often 
affected,  bombastic,  and  disfigured  by  obso- 
lete and  provincial  phrases. 

Aquaelicium.  The  Roman  name  for  a 
ceremony  for  bringing  on  rain.  {See 
JuriTER.) 

Aqueducts  were  not  unfrequently  con- 
structed by  the  Greeks,  who  collected  the 
spring-water  of  neighbouring  hills,  by  chan- 
nels cut  through  the  rock,  or  by  under- 
ground conduits  of  brick  and  stone  work, 
into  reservoirs,  and  thence  distributed  it  by 
a  network  of  rills.  An  admirable  work  of 
this  kind  is  the  tunnel,  more  than  a  mile 
in  length,  which  was  bored  through  the 
mountain  now  called  Kastri,  by  the  archi- 
tect Eupalinus  of  Megara,  probably  under 


Polycrates  (in  the  6th  centuiy  B.C.). — The 
Roman  aqueducts  are  among  the  most 
magnificent  structures  of  antiquit}'.  Some 
of  these  were  likewise  constructed  under- 
ground ;  others,  latterly  almost  all,  con- 
veyed the  water,  often  for  long  distances, 
in  covered  channels  of  brick  or  stone,  over 
lofty  arcades  stretching  straight  through 
hill  and  valle}'.  They  started  from  a  well- 
head {cAipiit  dqudnim)  and  ended  in  a  reser- 
voir (castellum),  out  of  which  the  water  ran 
in  Rome  into  three  chambers,  lying  one  above 
another,  the  lowest  chamber  sending  it 
through  leaden  or  clay  pipes  into  the  pub- 
lic fountains  and  basins,  the  middle  one 
into  the  great  bathing  establishments,  the 
uppermost  into  private  houses.  Private 
citizens  paid  a  tax  for  the  water  they  ob- 
tained from  these  public  sources.  Under 
the  Republic  the  construction  and  repair  of 
aqiTeducts  devolved  upon  the  censors,  their 
management  on  the  cediles,  but  from  the 
time  of  Augustus  on  a  special  curCdor  aqua- 
rum  assisted  by  a  large  staff  of  pipe-mas- 
ters, fountain-masters,  inspectors,  and  others, 
taken  partly  from  the  number  of  the  public 
slaves.  The  amount  of  water  brought  into 
Rome  by  its  numerous  aqueducts,  the  first 
of  which,  the  aqua  Appia,  was  projected  B.C. 
312,  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  the 
four  still  in  use — aqua  vlnjo  (now  Acqua 
Vergine,  built  by  Agrippa  B.C.  20),  aqua 
Marcia  (now  Acqua  Pia,  B.C.  144),  aqua 
Claudia  (now  Acqua  Felice,  ilnislicd  bj' 
Claudius  A.D.  52),  aqua  Traiana  (now  Acqua 
Paola,  constructed  by  Trajan  a.d.  Ill) — are 
sufficient  to  supply  all  the  houses  and  innu- 
merable fountains  of  the  ])resent  city  in 
superfluity.  Among  the  provincial  aque- 
ducts, one  is  specially  well  preserved,  that 
known  as  Pont  du  Gard,  near  Ninies,  in  the 
south  of  France  {see  cut  on  p.  48). 

Arachne  ( =  spider).  Daughter  of  the  Ly- 
dian  purple-dyer  Idmon,  challenged  Athena, 
of  whom  she  had  learnt  weaving,  to  a  weav- 
ing match.  When  the  offended  goddess 
tore  up  Arachne's  web,  which  represented 
the  loves  of  the  gods,  Arachne  hung  herself, 
but  Athena  changed  her  into  a  spider. 

Aratus.  A  Greek  poet,  of  Soli  in  Cilicia, 
about  270  B.C.,  contemporary  of  Calllmachus 
and  Theocritus.  At  the  request  of  the 
Macedonian  king  Antigonus  Gonatas,  at 
whose  court  he  lived  as  physician,  he  wrote, 
without  much  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
but  guided  by  the  works  of  Eudoxus  and 
Theophrastns,  an  astronomical  poem.  Phe- 
nomena and  Prognoatica (aspects  of  tlie  sky  . 
and   signs  of  weather).     Without  genuine 
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poetic  inspiration,  Aratus  manages  bis  in- 
tractable material  with  considerable  tact, 
and  dignified  simplicity.  Tlie  language, 
while  not  always  free  from  stiffness,  is 
choice,  and  the  versification  correct.  The 
poem  enjoyed  a  high  repute  with  the  general 
public,  as  well  as  with  poets  and  specialists  : 
thus  the  great  astronomer  Hipparchus  wrote 
a  commentary  on  it  in  four  books.  The 
Romans  also  took  pleasure  in  reading  and 
translating  it,  e.g.  Cicero,  Cipsar  GermilnTcus, 
and  AviC-nns. 

Arbiter.  An  lampire  ;  especially  a  judge 
who  decides  according  to  equity,  while  a 
index  decides  according  to  law. 

Arcadius  (Gr.  Arkcidlos.  A  Greek  gram- 
marian of  Antioch,  who  probably  flourished 
in  the  2ud  century  a.d.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  Doctrine  of  Accents  in  20  books,  an 
abstract  of  a  work  bj'  the  famous  Herodian. 

Areas  (Gr.  Avkda).  Son  of  Zeus  by  the 
nymph  Callisto,  and  ancestor  of  the  Ar- 
cadians, who  was  translated  to  the  sky  by 
Zeus  as  yl;'c<ru-its  =  Watcher  of  the  Bear. 
{See  Callisto.) 

Arcligmorus  (=Ieader  in  fate,  z.c.the  first 
to  die).  A  surname  given  to  Opheltes,  the 
infant  son  of  Lycurgus  king  of  Nemea,  who 
was  killed  by  a  snake  during  the  march  of 
the  Seven  against  Thebes  {q.v.).  It  was 
given  him  by  the  seer  Amphiaraiis,  who 
foresaw  the  destruction  awaiting  himself 
and  his  confederates ;  and  by  it  the  child 
was  invoked  at  the  Nemoan  Games  origin- 
ally founded  in  memory  of  him. 

Archestratus,  of  Gela,  in  Sicily,  flourished 
about  318  B.C.,  and  composed  the  humorous 
didactic  poem  Hcdyputheia  ( =  good  cheer), 
supposed  to  describe  a  gastronomic  tour 
round  the  then  known  world,  with  playful 
echoes  of  Homer  and  the  dogmatic  philoso- 
phers. The  numerous  fragments  display 
much  talent  and  wit. 

Archllochus.  A  Greek  lyric  poet,  especi- 
ally eminent  as  a  writer  of  lampoons.  Born 
at  Pares,  he  was  the  son  of  Telesicles  by  a 
slave-woman,  but  was  driven  by  poverty  to 
go  with  a  colony  to  Thasos  B.C.  720  or  708. 
From  Thasos  he  was  soon  driven  by  want 
and  by  the  enmities  which  bis  unrestrained 
passion  for  invective  bad  drawn  upon  him. 
He  seems  to  have  roamed  restlessly  from 
place  to  place,  until,  on  his  return  to  Pares, 
he  was  slaiu  in  fight  bj'  the  Naxian  Calondas. 
Long  afterwards,  when  this  man  visited  the 
Delphian  temple,tbegod  is  said  to  have  driven 
him  from  his  threshold  as  the  slayer  of  a  ser- 
vant of  the  Muses,  and  refused  to  admit  him 
till  he  had  propitiated  the  soul  of  the  poet 
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at  his  tomb  :  a  story  which  expresses  the 
high  value  set  on  his  art  by  the  ancients, 
who  placed  him  on  a  level  with  Homer, 
Pindar  and  Sophocles.  For  Archilocluis 
had  an  extraordinary  poetical  genius,  which 
enabled  him  to  invent  a  large  number  of 
new  metres,  and  to  manipulate  them  with 
the  ease  of  a  master.  He  brought  Iambic 
poetry,  in  particular,  to  artistic  perfection. 
The  many  misfortunes  of  bis  stormy  life 
bad  bred  in  bis  irritable  nature  a  deeply- 
settled  indignation,  which,  in  poems  perfect 
in  form  and  alive  with  force  and  fury, 
vented  itself  in  bitter  mockerj'  even  of 
his  friends,  and  in  merciless,  unpardonable 
abuse  of  bis  foes.  Such  was  the  effect  of 
his  lampoons,  that  Lycambes,  who  had  first 
promised  and  then  refused  him  his  daughter 
Neobule,  banged  himself  and  his  family  in 
the  despair  engendered  by  the  poet's  furious 
attacks.  Of  his  poems,  which  wei'o  written 
in  the  Old-Ionic  dialect,  and  taken  by 
Horace  for  his  model  in  bis  Epodes,  only  a 
number  of  short  fragments  are  preserved. 

Archimedes.  One  of  the  greatest  mathe- 
maticians and  natural  philosophers  of  anti- 
quity', born  B.C.  287  at  Sj'racuse.  He  lived 
at  the  court  of  his  kinsman,  king  Hlero, 
and  was  killed  (B.C.  212)  by  a  Roman  soldier 
at  the  taking  of  the  city  which  be  bad 
largely  aided  in  defending  with  his  engines. 
Of  his  inventions  and  discoveries  we  need 
onh'  sa3',  that  be  ascertained  the  ratio  of  the 
radius  to  the  circumference,  and  that  of  the 
cylinder  to  the  sphere,  and  the  hydrostatic 
law  that  a  body  dipped  in  water  loses  as 
much  weight  as  that  of  the  water  displaced 
by  it ;  that  he  invented  the  pulley,  the  end- 
less screw,  and  the  kind  of  pump  called  the 
"screw  of  Archimedes";  and  that  he  con- 
structed the  so-called  "  sphere,"  a  sort  of 
oiTcry  showing  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Of  his  works,  wi-itten  in  the  Doric 
dialect,  the  following  are  preserved:  On  the 
sphere  and  cylinder,  On  the  measurement 
affile  circle,  On  conoids  and  .sj^heroids,  On 
spiral  lines,  The  psammttes  (or  sand-reck- 
oner, for  the  calculation  of  the  earth's  size 
in  grains  of  sand).  On  the  equilibrium  of 
]>lanes  and  their  centres  of  gravity,  and 
On  floating  bodies. 

Architecture:  (1)  of  the  Greeks.  Of  the 
earliest  efforts  of  the  Greeks  in  architecture, 
we  have  evidence  in  the  so-called  Cyclopean 
Wcdls  surrounding  the  castles  of  kings  in 
the  Heroic  Age  at  Tiryns,  Argos,  Mycenje 
(fig.  1),  and  elsewhere.  They  are  of  enormous 
thickness,  some  being  constructed  of  rude 
colossal  blocks,  whose  gaps   are   filled  up 
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with  smaller  stones;  wliile  others  are  built 
of  stones  more  or  less  carefully  hewn,  their 


(1)    WALL    OF    POLYGONAL    STONES,    MVLEX.E. 

interstices  exactly  fitting  into  each  other. 
Gradually  they  begin  to  show  an  approxi- 


HE    LIuX-GATE,  MVCEX.E. 

mation  to  buildings  with  rectangular  blocks. 
The  gates  let  into  these  walls  are  closed  at 
the  top  either  by  the  courses  of 
stone  jutting  over  from  each  side 
till  they  touch,  or  by  a  long  straight 
block  laid  over  the  two  leaning  side- 
posts.  Of  the  latter  kind  is  the 
famous  Lion-gate  at  ilycena;,  so- 
called  from  the  group  of  two  lions 
standing  with  their  forefeet  on  tha 
broad  pedestal  of  a  pillar  that  tapers 
rapidly  downwards,  and  remarkable 
as  the  oldest  specimen  of  Greek 
sculpture.  The  sculpture  is  carved 
on  a  large  triangular  slab  that  fills 
an  opening  left  in  the  wall  to  lighten 
the  weight  on  the  lintel  (fig.  2). 

Among  the  most  striking  relics  of 
this  primitive  age  are  the  so-called 
TliCsaiiroi,  or  treasuries  (now  re- 
garded as  tombs)  of  ancient  dynasties 
the  most  considei-able  being  the  Trea- 


sure-house of  Atreios  at  Mycenae.  The 
usual  form  of  these  buildings  is  that  of  a 
circular  chamber  vaulted  over  by  the  hori- 
zontal courses  approaching  from  all  sides 
till  they  meet.  Thus  the  vault  is  not  a 
true  arch  (fig.  3).  The  interior  seems 
originally  to  have  been  covered  with  metal 
plates,  thus  agreeing  with  Homer's  descrip- 
tions of  metal  as  a  favourite  ornament  of 
princely  houses.  An  open-air  building  pre- 
served from  that  age  is  the  supposed  Temple 
of  Ilera  on  Mount  Ocha  (now  Hagios  Elias) 
in  Eubffia,  a  rectangle  built  of  regular  square 
blocks,  with  walls  more  than  a  yard  thick, 
two  small  windows,  and  a  door  with  leaning 
posts  and  a  huge  lintel  in  the  southern  side- 
wall.  The  sloping  roof  is  of  hewn  flagstones, 
resting  on  the  thickness  of  the  wall  and 
overlapping  each  other  ;  but  the  centre  is. 
left  open  as  in  the  hyptethral  temples  of  a 
later  time. 

Erom  the  simple  shape  of  a  I'ectangular 
house  shut  in  by  blank  walls  we  gradu- 
ally advance  to  finer  and  richer  forms, 
formed  especially  by  the  introduction  of 
columns  detached  from  the  wall  and  serv- 
ing to  support  the  roof  and  ceiling.  Even 
in  Homer  we  find  columns  in  the  palaces  to 
support  the  halls  that  surround  the  court- 
yard, and  the  ceiling  of  the  banqueting-room. 
The  construction  of  columns  {see  Architec- 
ture, Orders  of)  received  its  artistic  de- 
velopment first  from  the  Dorians  after  their 
migration  into  the  Peloponnesus  about. 
lOuO  B.C.,  next  from  the  lonians,  and  from 
each  in  a  form  suitable  to  their  several 
characters.  If  the  simple  serious  character 
of  the  Dorians  speaks  in  the  Doric  Order, 
no  less  does  the  lighter,  nimbler,  and  more 
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A  wall  of  cntr.iiice-?ifi5sare  ((irSmS.s),  30  ft.  long.  JB  entinnce,  lOJ. 
ft.  liigh.  C  large  chamber,  50  ft.  bigh.  D  entrance  (9  ft.  higli)  to 
small  chamber. 
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showy  genius  of  the  Ionian  race  come  out 
in  the  Order  named  after  them.  By  about 
G50  B.C.  the  Ionic  style  was  flourishing  side 
by  side  with  the  Doric. 

As  it  was  in  the  construction  of  Temples 
(q.v.)  that  architecture  had  developed  her 
favourite  forms,  all  other  public  buildings 
borrowed  their  artistic  character  from  the 
temple.  The  structure  and  furniture  of 
private  houses  (see  House),  were,  during 
the  best  days  of  Greece,  kept  down  to  the 
simplest  forms.  About  GOO  B.C.,  in  the 
Greek  islands  and  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  we  come  across  the  first  architects 
known  to  us  by  name.  It  was  then  that 
lilicccus   and    TheodOnis    of    Samoa,    ccle- 


periodj  in  addition  to  many  ruined  temj)les 
in  Sicily  (especially  at  Selinus  and  Agri- 
gentum),  should  be  mentioned  the  Temple 
of  Poseidon  at  Psestum  (Poseidonia)  in  South 
Italy,  one  of  the  best  preserved  and  most 
beautiful  relics  of  antiquity  (figs.  4,  5). 
The  patriotic  fervour  of  the  Persian  Wars 
created  a  general  expansion  of  Greek  life, 
in  which  Architecture  and  the  sister  art  of 
Sculpture  were  not  slow  to  take  a  part.  In 
these  departments,  as  in  the  whole  onward 
movement,  a  central  position  was  taken  by 
Athens,  whose  leading  statesmen,  Cimon  and 
Pericles,  lavished  the  great  resources  of  the 
State  at  once  in  strengthening  and  beauti- 
fying the  city.     During  this  period  arose  a 


(4)  *    EXTEKIOR    OF    TE.MPLE   OF    POSEIDON    AT    P.ESl'UM  (79  f t.  X  1'Jl)  ft.). 


brated  likewise  as  inventors  of  casting  in 
bronze,  built  the  great  temple  of  Hera  in 
that  island,  while  Chersipliron  of  Cnosus 
in  Crete,  with  his  son  Metdgenes,  began 
the  temple  of  Artemis  (Diana)  at  Ephesus, 
one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world, 
which  was  not  finished  till  120  years 
after.  In  Greece  Proper  a  vast  temple  to 
Zeus  was  begun  at  Athens  in  the  Gth  cen- 
tury B.C.  {see  Olympieum),  and  two  more 
at  Delphi  and  Olympia,  one  by  the  Cor- 
inthian Spiuth(7fiis,  the  other  by  the  Elean 
Libon.  Here,  and  in  the  Western  colonies 
the  Doric  style  still  predominated  every- 
where.     Among  the  chief  remains  of  this 


group  of  masterpieces  that  still  astonish  us 
in  their  ruins,  some  in  the  forms  of  a  softened 
Doric,  others  in  the  Ionic  style,  which  had 
now  found  its  way  into  Attica,  and  was  here 
fostered  into  nobler  shapes.  The  Doric 
order  is  represented  by  the  Temple  of 
Theseus  (fig.  6),  the  Propylrea  built  by 
3Inesirh's,  the  Parthenon,  a  joint  produc- 
tion of  Irtinus  and  CaUicrdtes ;  while  the 
Erechtheum  is  the  most  brilliant  creation  of 
the  Ionic  order  in  Attica.  Of  the  influence  of 
Attic  Architecture  on  the  rest  of  Greece  we 
have  \)rooi,  especially  in  the  Temple  of  Ajwllo 
at  Bassre  in  South- Western  Arcadia, built  from 
the  design  of  the  above-mentioned  Ictinus. 
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Tlie  progress  of  the  Drama  to  its  per- 
fection in  this  period  led  to  a  correspond- 
ing improvement  in  the  buildinc/  of  The- 
atres {q.v.).  A  stone  theatre  was  begun 
at  Athens  even  before  tlie  Persian  Wars ; 
and  the  Odeum  of  Pei-icles  served  similar 
purposes.  How  soon  the  highest  results 
were  achieved  in  this  department,  when 
once  the  fundamental  forms  had  thus  been 
laid  down  in  outline  at  Athens,  is  shown 
by  the  theatre  at  Epidaurus,  a  work  of 
Polydltus,  unsurpassed,  as  the  ancients 
testify,  by  any  later  theatres  in  harmony 
and  beauty.  Another  was  built  at  Syracuse, 
before  B.C.  420.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the 
erection  of  single  buildings  that  the  great 


increasingly  fashionable.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  4th  century  arose  what  the  ancients 
considered  the  largest  and  grandest  temple 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  that  of  Athena  at 
Tegea,  a  work  of  the  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect Scd2Jds.  During  the  middle  of  the 
centur}',  another  of  the  "seven  wonders," 
the  splendid  tomb  of  Mausolus  at  Halicar- 
nassus  was  constructed  (see  Mausoleum). 
Many  magnificent  temples  arose  in  that 
time.  Li  Asia  Minor,  the  temple  at 
Ephesus,  burnt  down  by  Herostratus,  was 
rebuilt  by  Alexander's  bold  architect 
Dcinocrutcs.  In  the  islands  the  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  Athena  at  Priene,  of  Apollo 
at  Miletus,  of  Dionysus  at  Teos,  and  others, 
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advance  then  made  by  architecture  shows 
itself.  In  laying  out  new  towns,  or  parts 
•of  towns,  men  began  to  proceed  on  artistic 
principles,  an  innovation  due  to  the  sophist 
Hippodamus  of  Miletus. 

In  the  4th  century  B.C.,  owing  to  the 
change  wrought  in  the  Greek  mind  by  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  in  place  of  the  pure  and 
even  tone  of  the  preceding,  period,  a  desire 
for  effect  became  more  and  more  general, 
both  in  architecture  and  sculpture.  The 
sober  Doric  style  fell  into  abeyance  and 
gave  way  to  the  Ionic,  by  the  side  of  which 
a  new  Order,  the  Corinthian,  .said  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  sculptor  CaUimudms, 
"with  its  more  gorgeous  decorations,  became 


even  to  this  day  offer  a  brilliant  testi- 
mony to  their  former  magnificence.  Among 
Athenian  buildings  of  that  age  the  Monu- 
ment of  Lysicrates  {q.v.)  is  conspicuous 
for  its  graceful  elegance  and  elaborate  de- 
velopment of  the  Corinthian  style.  In  the 
succeeding  age  Greek  architecture  shows 
its  finest  achievements  in  the  building  of 
theatres,  especially  those  of  Asiatic  towns, 
in  the  gorgeous  palaces  of  newly-built  royal 
cajjitals,  and  in  general  in  the  luxurious 
completeness  of  private  buildings.  As  an 
important  specimen  of  the  last  age  of  Attic 
architecture  may  also  be  mentioned  the 
Tower  of  the  Winds  {q.v.)  at  Athens. 

(2)  Architecture  of  the  Etruscans    and 
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Eomans.     In  architecture,  as  well  as  sculp- 
ture,   the    Romans   wore    long   under   the 
influence   of  the   Eimscans,  who,    though 
denied    the    gift   of    rising   to    the    ideal, 
united      wonderful       activity 
and  inventiveness  with  a  paf- 
siou  for  covering  their  build- 
ings   with     rich     ornamental 
carving.     None  of   their  tem- 
ples have  survived,   for   they 
built   all   the   upper  parts  a 
wood ;    but    many   proofs    ol 
their  activity  in  building  re-     ■ 
main,  surviving  from   various 
ages,  in  the   shape   of    Tombs 
and  Walls.     The  latter  clearly 
show    how     they    progressed 
from     piling     up     polygonal 
blocks  in  Cyclopean   style    to 
regular    courses     of    squared 
stone.      Here   and   there    a  building    still 
shows  that  the  Etruscans  original!}'-  made 
vaultings  by  letting  horizontal  courses  jut 
over,  as  in  the  ancient  Greek  ihesauroi  above 
mentioned ;  on  the  other  hand,  some  very 
old  gateways,  as  at  Volterra  (fig.  7)  and 
Perugia, exhibit  the  true  Arch  of  wedge- 
shaped  stones,  the  invention  of  which  is 
probably  due  to  Etruscan  ingenuity,  and 
from  the  introduction  of  which  a  new 
and  magnificent  development  of  archi- 
tecture takes  its  rise.     The  most  impos- 
ing monument  of  ancient  Italian  arch- 
building  is  to  be  seen  in  the  sewers  of 
Rome  laid  down  in  the  6th  century  B.C. 
{Sec  Cloaca  Ma.xima.) 

When  all  other  traces  of  Etruscan 
influence  were   being  swept   away  at 
Rome  by  the  intrusion  of   Greek  forms 
of  art,  especially  after  the  Conquest  of 
Greece  in  the  middle  of   the  2nd  cen- 
tury B.C.,  the  Roman  architects    kept 
alive    in    full     vigour    the     Etruscan 
method  of  building   the    arch,  which 
they  developed  and  completed  by  the 
inventions  of  the  Cross-Arch  (or  groined 
vault)  and  the  Dome.     With  the  Arch, 
which  admits  of  a  bolder  and  more  varied 
management    of    spaces,    the    Romans 
combined,  as  a  decorative  element,  the   '    _'' 
columns  of  the  Greek  Orders.      Among   .'''^ 
these  their  growing  love  of  pomp  gave     .r 
the  preference  more  and  more  to  the 
Corinthian,  adding  to  it  afterwards  a  still 
more  gorgeous  embellishment  in  what  is 
called  the  Eoman  or  Composite  capital  (see 
Architecture,  Orders  of).     Another  ser- 
vice rendered  by  the  Romans  was  the  intro- 
duction of  building  in  brick  (see  Pottery). 


A  more  vigorous  advance  in  Roman  archi- 
tecture dates  from  the  opening  of  the  3rd 
century  B.C.,  when  they  began  making  great 
military  roads  and  aqueducts.     In  the  first 


(6)  *  "  TUESKUM  "  (4G  ft.  X 105  ft.)  ;  see  p.  51. 

half  of  the  2nd  century  they  built,  on  Greek 
models,  the  first  Basilica,  which,  besides  its 
practical  utility  served  to  embellish  the 
Forum.     Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  cen- 


^s*   -  ■ 


i 


'■^y'J-^f-p- 


(7)  *    GATE   OP  VOLTERKA. 
(After  C.anina.) 


tury,  appeared  the  first  of  their  more  am- 
bitious temples  in  the  Greek  style.  There 
is  simple  grandeur  in  the  ruins  of  the 
Tabaiurium,  or  Record -Office,  built  B.C.  78 
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OQ  the  slope  of  the  Capitol  next  the  Eorum. 
These  are  among  the  few  remains  of  Roman 
republican  architecture ;  but  in  the  last  de- 
cades of  the  Republic  simplicity  gradually 
disappeared,  and  men  were  eager  to  displaj' 


aided  by  his  son-in-law  ^(7«^j;:)a,  a  man  who 
understood  building,  not  only  completed  his 
uncle's  plans,  but  added  many  magnificent 
structures — the  Forum  Aufjusti  with  its 
Temple  to  Mars  Ultor,  the  Theatre  of  Mar- 


(.s)  *  EMEiiiiiu  ()K  Colosseum;  see  \i.  55. 
(Cooke,  yicu-s  of  the  Coliseum,  pi.  13.) 


a  princely  pomp  in  public  and  private  build- 
ings ;  witness  the  first  stone  theatre  erected 
by  Pompey  as  early  as  55  B.C.  Then  all 
that  went  before  was  eclipsed  by  the  vast 
works  undertaken  by  Ccesar,  the  Theatre, 


cellus  with  its  Portico  of  Octavia,  the  lifaii- 
soh'um,  and  others.  Augustus  could  fairly 
boast  that  "havingfound  Rome  acity  of  brick, 
he  left  it  a  city  of  marble.''  The  grandest 
monument  of  that  age,  and  one  of  the  loftiest 


{i)j  *   INTEIUOR  OP  COLOSSKUM  ;  See  p.  55. 
fCooke,  ricifs  of  the  Coliseum,  pi.  4.) 


Amphitheatre,  Circus,  7>rt.s(7/c(7/((//rr,Fo77H)i 
Cmsdris  \fith.  its  Temple  to  Venus  Genetrix. 
These  were  finished  by  Auf/itsfus,  under 
whom  Roman  architecture  seems  to  have 
reached  its  culminating  point.     Augustus, 


creations  of  Roman  art  in  general,  is  the 
Pantheon  (q.v.)  bailt  by  Agri|ipa,  adjacent  to, 
but  not  connected  with,  his  T/urma',  the  first 
of  the  many  works  of  that  kind  in  Rome. 
A  still  more  splendid  aspect  was  imparted 
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to  tho  city  by  tlie  rebuilding  of  the  Old 
Town  burnt  down  in  Nero's  fire,  and  by  the 
"Golden  House"  of  Nero,  a  gorgeous  pile, 


The  progress  made  under  the  Elavian  em- 
perors is  evidenced  by  Vcsjinsian's  Amphi- 
theatre (q.v.)  known  as  the  Colosseum  (figs. 


1' 


tjzcii^is  n fiEfiTTi  n  fi  li/i  a  <i  1^  r-  r^  n  ti  r, 


(111)  *    CROSS-SECTION    OF   COLOSSEUM. 
(After  Fontaiin  and  Hiit.) 


the  like  of  which  was  never  seen  before,  but 
which  was  destroj'ed  on  the  violent  death  of 
its  creator.     Of  tho  luxurious  grandeur  of 


it»/gu  ^ 


(11)  *   ARCn    OF   TITUS. 

private  buildings  we  have  ocular  proof  in 
the  dwelling-houses  of  Pompeii,  a  paltry 
country-town   in    comparison    with    Rome. 


8,  9,  10),  the  mightiest  Roman  ruin  in  the 
world,  by  the  ruined  Thermcr,  or  Baths,  of 
Titus,  and  by  his  Triumphal  Arch  (rjr.r.),  the 
oldest  specimen  extant  in  Rome  of  this  class 
of  monument,  itself  a  creation  of  the  Roman 
mind  (tig.  11).  But  all  previous  buildings 
were  surpassed  in  size  and  splendour  when 
Trajan's  architect  Apollodorus  of  Damas- 
cus raised  the  Forum  Tvaiunuin  with  its 
huge  Basilica  JJlpia  (fig.  12)  and  the  still 
surviving  Column  of  Trajan.  No  less 
extensive  were  the  works  of  Hadrian,  who, 
besides  adorning  Athens  with  many  mag- 
nificent buildings,  bequeathed  to  Rome  a 
Temple  of  Venus  aud  Roma,  the  most 
colof^sal  of  all  Roman  temples  (fig.  13), 
and  his  own  Mausoleum  {q.v.),  the  core  of 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Castlo  of  St. 
Angelo.  While  the  works  of  the  Antonines 
already  show  a  gradual  decline  in  archi- 
tectural feeling,  "the  Triumphal  Arch  of 
Severus  ushers  in  the  period  of  deca}'  that 
set  in  with  the  3rd  century.  In  this  clos- 
ing period  of  Roman  rule  the  buildings 
grow  more  and  more  gigantic,  witness  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla  (fig.  14),  those  of  Dio- 
cletian, with  his  palace  at  Salona  (three 
miles  from  Spalatro)  in  Dalmatin,  and  the 
Basilica  of  Constantino  breathing  the  last 
feeble  gasp  of  ancient  life.  But  outside  of 
Rome  and  Italy,  in  every  part  of  the  enor- 
mous empire  to  its  utmost  barbarian  borders, 
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bridges,  mimberloss  remains  of  roads  and 
aqueducts  and  viaducts,  ramparts  and 
gatewaj's,  palaces,  villas,  market-places 
and  judgment-halls,  baths,  theatres,  amphi- 
theatres and  temples,  attest  the  versatility, 
majesty,  and  solidity  of  Roman  architecture, 
most  of  whose  creations  only  the  rudest 
shocks  have  hitherto  been  able  to  destroy. 
Architecture,  Orders  of.  In  Greek 
architecture  there  were  three  orders  of 
columns :     the    Doric,    Ionic,    and    Corin- 


g    Cornice. 


a.  Mutulus.        (1.  Annulets. 

b.  Triglyphs.    e.  Klutiiigs. 

c.  Metopes. 


(1)  From  ttio  Temple  of 
Poseidon,  Pgestum. 


(2)  From  the  Parthenon, 
Alliens. 


DOKIC    ORDER. 


thian.  (I)  Doric :  Figures  1  and  2  give 
instances  of  the  Doric  style  from  the  temple 
at  Ptestum  and  the  Parthenon  at  Athens. 
The  Doric  column  consists  (a)  of  the  shaft, 
which  increases  in  diameter  almost  invisibly 
up  to  about  one-quarter  of  its  height,  and 
diminishes  slightly  after  that  point.  It  has 
no  base,  but  rests  immediately  on  the  sty- 
lobate.  It  is  surrounded  with  semi-circular 
flutings,  meeting  each  other  at  a  sharp 
angle.  These  were  chiselled  with  a  cedar- 
wood  tool  after  the  separate  drums  had  been 
put  together,  (b)  The  capital  (Lat.  capi- 
tulum).  This  consists  of  three  parts,  («)  the 
hyputrachclion,  or  neck  of  the  column,  a 
continuation  of  the  shaft,  but  separated  by 
an  indentation  from  the  other  drums.  It 
is  wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom, 
and  is  generally  ornamented  with  several 
parallel  and  horizontal  rings.  (b)  The 
echinus,  a  circular  moulding  or  cushion, 
which  widens  greatly  towards  the  top.  (c) 
The  abax  or  abacus,  a  square  slab  sup- 
porting the  architrave  or  cpistyKon.     The 


height  of  the  shaft  is  usually  5|  times,  the 
distance  between  the  columns  l-J  times  the 
diameter  of  the  base  of  the  column.  The 
architrave  is  a  quadrangular  beam  of  stone, 
reaching  from  pillar  to  pillar.  On  this  again 
rests  the  frieze,  zuphoros,  so  called  from  the 
metopes  which  are  adorned  with  sculptures 
in  relief.  These  metopes  are  square  spaces 
between  the  triglyphs :  the  triglyphs  are 
surfaces  cut  into  three  concave  gi'ooves,  two 
whole  grooves  in  the  centre,  and  two  half 
grooves  at  the  sides.  One  is  placed  over 
each  pillar,  and  one  between  each  pair  of 
pillars.  The  entablature  is  completed  by  a 
projecting  cornice,  a  slab  crowned  with  a 
simple  heading-course,  the  lower  surface  of 


(3)  From  the  Temple  on 
the  Ilissus,  Athens. 

IONIC    ORDER. 


(4)  From  the  Monument 
of  L.T.^icrate8,  Athens. 

CORINTHIAN    ORDER. 


which  is  ornamented  with  sloping  corbels 
(Gk.  stdgoncs,  Lat.  mutiill). 

(II)  Ionic  Columns.  An  instance  is  given 
in  fig.  3  from  the  temple  on  the  Ilissus  at 
Athens.  These  are  loftier  than  the  Doric,  their 
height  being  8^-91  times  the  diameter  of  the 
lower  part.    The  enlargement  of  the  lower 
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part  is  also  less  than  in  the  Doric  columns, 
the  distance  between  each  column  greater 
(two  diameters),  the  flutings  (generally  24 
ill  number)  deeper, 
and  separated  bj' 
small  flat  surfaces. 
The  Ionic  column 
has  a  base,  consist- 
ing of  a  square  slab 
{plinthos),  and 
several  cushion- 
like supports  sepa- 
rated by  grooves. 
The  capital,  again, 
is  more  artistically 
developed.  The 
neck,  instead  of 
flutings,  has  five 
leaves  worked  in 
relief.  Theec/(/?n(S 
is  very  small  and 
ornamented  with 
an  egg  pattern. 
Over  it,  instead  of 
the  abacus,  is  a 
four-cornered 
cushion  ending  be- 
fore and  behind  in 
spiral  volutes,  sup- 
porting a  narrow 
square  slab,  which 
is  also  adorned  with 
an  egg  pattern. 
The  architrave  is 
divided  into  three  a.  Cyma  recta, 
bands,  projecting  c.  ModiMms. 
one       above       the  <i-  Ovoio. 

^,  ,  • ,    e.  C'vmation. 

otlier,  and  upon  it  f.  Aiiaciis. 

rises,    in     an     Unin-      (5)  From  the  Pantheon,  Rome. 

terrupted    surface,         cuniNTHiAN  oiiDiii;. 
the  frieze,  adorned 

with  reliefs  continiiouslj'  along  its  whole 
length.  Finally,  the  cornice  is  composed  of 
difl'erent  ])avts. 

(Ill)  T/ic  Corinthian  coliunn  (fig.  4,  from 
the  monument  of  Lysicrates,  at  Athens). 
The  base  and  shaft  are  identical  with  the 
Ionic,  but  the  capital  takes  the  form  of 
an  open  cdlix  formed  of  acanthus  leaves. 
Above  this  is  another  set  of  leaves,  fi-om 
between  which  grow  stalks  with  small 
leaves,  rounded  into  the  form  of  volutes. 
On  this  rests  a  small  iibdcus  widening  to- 
wards the  top,  and  on  this  again  the  entab- 
lature, which  is  borrowed  from  the  Ionic 
order.  On  the  human  figures  emplo3-ed 
instead  of  columns  to  su])port  the  entabla- 
ture, sec  Atlas,  Canef'hoiji,  Caryatides. 

The  Romans  adopted  the  Greek  styles  of 


K.  V'o'iites. 
Ii.  Asttnffa!. 
i.  'I'oriis 
k.  Trorhilue. 
1.  Oii:i'ira. 
m.  ninth. 


column,  but  not  always  in  their  pure  form. 
They  were  fondest  of  the  Corinthian,  which 
they  laboured  to  enrich  with  new  and  often 
excessive  ornamentation.  For  instance,  they 
crowned  the  Corinthian  cap)ital  with  the 
Ionic,  thus  forming  what  is  called  the  Roman 
or  composite  capital. 

The  style  known  as  Tuscan  is  a  degenerate 
form  of  the  Doric.  The  Tuscan  column  has 
a  smooth  shaft,  in  height  =  7  diameters  of 
the  lower  part,  and  tapering  up  to  three- 
quarters  of  its  lower  dimensions.  Its  base 
consists  of  two  parts,  a  circular  plinth,  and 
a  cushion  of  equal  height.  The  capital  is 
formed  of  three  parts  of  equal  height. 

In  other  styles,  too,  the  Romans  sometimes 
adopted  the  smooth  instead  of  the  fluted 
shaft,  as  for  instance  in  the  Pantheon  (fig.  5). 

Single  columns  were  sometimes  erected 
by  the  CTi-eeks,  and  in  imitation  of  them  by 
the  Romins  as  memorials  to  distinguished 


\<>l  "■    COLUMN    OP    MAKCUS    AUUKLIUS. 

(With  Its  surrouatlings  as  restored  bv  Canina,  Arch.  iZom. 
tav.  201.) 

persons.  A  good  example  is  the  Cnhimna 
Jio.'-trdfa,  or  column  with  its  shaft  adorned 
with    the    beaks   of    ships,    in    the   Roman 
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Forum.  This  was  set  tip  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  uaval  victory  of  Duillus  over 
the  Cartliaginians  (2G1  B.C.).  Among  the 
cohimns  which  survive,  the  most  magnifi- 
cent is  that  of  Trajan,  erected  in  the  Forum 
of  Trajan  113  a.d.  It  rises  on  a  quadran- 
gular pediment  to  the  height  of  124  feet ; 
its  diameter  below  is  about  10  feet,  and  a 
little  less  in  the  upper  part.  An  interior 
spiral  staircase  of  185  steps  leads  to  the 
summit.  The  shaft,  formed  of  twenty-three 
drums  of  marble,  is  adorned  with  a  series 
of  reliefs,  3  feet  3  inches  high  and  200  feet 
long,  in  a  series  of  twenty-two  spirals. 
They  represent  scenes  in  Trajan's  Dacian 
campaigns,  and  contain  2,500  human  figures, 
with  animals,  engines,  etc.  On  a  cylindrical 
pedestal  at  the  summit  there  once  stood  a 
gilded  statue  of  the  emperor,  which,  since 
the  year  1587,  has  made  way  for  a  bronze 
figure  of  St.  Peter.  A  similar  column  is 
that  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  122  feet  high,  on 
the  Piazza  Colonna.  Since  1589  the  statue 
of  St.  Paul  has  been  substituted  for  that  of 
the  emperor.  The  reliefs,  in  twenty  spirals, 
represent  events  in  the  emperor's  war  with 
the  Marcomanni. 

Architheoria.  One  of  the  public  services 
■called  liticrgia;  at  Athens ;  it  was  the  obli- 
gation to  furnish  forth  the  sacred  embassies 
(//(t'o)-/<r)  to  the  four  great  national  festivals, 
also  to  Delphi  and  other  holy  places.  {Sec 
Leitourgia.) 

Archon  ( =  ruler),  the  Athenian  name  for 
the  supreme  authority  established  on  the 
abolition  of  roj-alty.  On  the  death  of  the 
last  king,  Codrus,  B.C.  1068,  the  headship  of 
the  state  for  life  was  bestowed  on  his  son 
MSdon  and  his  descendants  under  the  title 
of  Archon.  In  752  B.C.  their  term  of  office 
was  cut  down  to  ten  years,  in  714  their 
exclusive  privilege  was  abolished,  and  the 
right  to  hold  the  office  thrown  open  to  all 
the  nobility,  while  its  duration  was  dimin- 
ished to  one  year;  finally  in  B.C.  683  the 
power  was  divided  among  nine  archons.  By 
Solon's  legislation,  his  wealthiest  class,  the 
pcntacosio-mcdimni,  became  eligible  to  the 
office ;  and  by  Aristides'  arrangement  after 
the  Persian  Wars  it  was  thrown  open  to  all 
the  citizens,  Cleisthenes  having  previously, 
in  the  interests  of  the  democracy,  substituted 
the  drawing  of  lots  for  election  by  vote. 
'{See  Note  on  p.  706.]  The  politacal  power 
•of  the  office,  having  steadily  decreased  with 
time,  sank  to  nothing  when  democracy  was 
established  ;  its  holders  had  no  longer  even 
the  right  to  deliberate  and  originate  motions, 
their  action  being  limited  to  certain  priestly 


and  judicial  functions,  relics  of  their  once 
regal  power. 

The  titles  and  duties  of  the  several  Ar- 
chons are  as  follows:  (1)  Their  president, 
named  emphatically  Archon,  or  Ai'clwn 
EpOnymos,  because  the  civil  year  was 
named  after  him.  He  had  charge  of  the 
Great  Dionijsia,  the  Thargelia,  the  embas- 
sies to  festivals  {thcoriw),  the  nomination  of 
churegi ;  also  the  position  of  guardian  in 
chief,  and  the  power  to  appoint  guardians, 
the  presidency  in  all  suits  about  family  rights 
(such  as  questions  of  divorce  or  inherit- 
ance), and  in  disputes  among  the  chorcgi. 

(2)  The  Archon  Bdslleus  (king),  called 

so  because  on  him  devolved  certain  sacred 
rites  inseparably  connected  with  the  name 
of  king.  He  had  the  care  of  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries  (and  was  obliged  therefore  to  be 
an  initiated  person),  of  the  Lilnaa  and 
Antheatcria,  of  gymnastic  contests,  to  which 
he  appointed  a  superintendent,  and  of  a 
number  of  antiquated  sacrifices,  some  of 
which  fell  to  the  share  of  his  wife,  the 
Banilissa  (qaeen);  and  lastly,  the  position 
of  president  in  all  suits  touching  religious 
law,  including  those  trials  for  murder  that 
came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  EphCtic 

iq.v.). (3)     The     Archon     Pulcmarchos 

(leader  in  war)  was  originallj'  entrusted 
with  the  war-department,  and,  as  late  as  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  had  the  right  of  voting 
with  the  ten  generals,  and  the  old  royal 
privilege  of  commanding  the  right  wing. 
Afterwards  he  only  had  charge  of  the  state 
sacrifices  offered  to  the  gods  of  war  and  to 
the  shade  of  Harmodius,  the  public  funerals 
of  those  who  fell  in  war  and  the  annual 
feasts  in  honour  of  them;  finally,  the  juris- 
diction in  all  questions  concerning  the 
personal  and  family  rights  of  resident  aliens 
{metceci)  and  strangers.  All  this  rested  on  the 
old  assumption  that  foreigner  meant  enemy. 
Each  of  these  three  superior  Archons  had  two 
assessors  chosen  by  himself,  but  responsible. 
(4)  The  Six  7'/zes«tt!^/if^ft' (literally  law- 
givers) administered  justice  in  all  cases  not 
pertaining  to  the  senior  Archons  or  some 
other  authority,  revised  the  laws  once  a 
year,  and  superintended  the  apportioning 
of  public  offices  by  lot.  The  several  Ar- 
chons exercised  their  jurisdiction  at  different 
spots  in  the  city ;  that  of  the  Polemarch 
alone  laj'  outside  the  walls.  Duties  common 
to  all  nine  were :  the  yearly  appointment 
by  lot  of  the  HcUastce  {q.v.\  the  choice  of 
umpires  in  the  Panathentea,  the  holding  of 
elections  of  the  generals  and  other  military 
officers,  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  officials 
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suspended  oi-  deposed  by  the  people,  and 
latterly  even  in  suits  which  had  previously 
been  subject  to  the  naut6dica\  {See  Nau- 
TODIC^E.)  If  they  had  discharged  their 
office  without  blame,  they  entered  the 
Areopagus  as  members  for  life.  The  office 
of  Archon  lasted  even  under  the  Roman  rule. 

Archytas  of  Tarentum.  Distinguished 
as  a  general,  statesman  and  mathematician, 
a  leading  representative  of  the  Pythagorean 
philosophy,  who  flourished  about  400-365 
B.C.    {See  Pythagoras.) 

Arctinus  (Gr.  ArJdlnos).  A  Greek  epic 
poet.     See  Epos. 

Areithoiis.  King  of  Arne  in  Bceotia, 
called  the  "  club-swinger  "  because  he 
fought  with  an  iron  mace.  Irresistible  in 
the  open  field,  he  was  waylaid  by  king 
Lycurgus  of  Arcadia  in  a  narrow  pass 
where  he  could  not  swing  his  club,  and 
killed.  His  son  Menesthius  fell  by  the 
hand  of  Paris,  before  Troy. 

Areopagus  (Gr.  Areios  pdgua).  An  ancient 
criminal  court  at  Athens,  so  named  because 
it  sat  on  Ares' Hill  beside  the  Acropolis,  where 
the  god  of  war  was  said  to  have  been  tried 
for  the  murder  of  Halirrothius  the  son  of 
Poseidon.  {See  Ares.)  Solon's  legislation 
raised  the  Areopagus  into  one  of  the  most 
powerful  bodies  by  transferring  to  it  the 
greater  part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ephetre 
{q.v.),  as  well  as  the  supervision  of  the  entire 
public  administration,  the  conduct  of  ma- 
gistrates, the  transactions  of  the  popular 
assembly,  religion,  laws,  morals  and  disci- 
pline, and  giving  it  power  to  call  even  private 
jjoople  to  account  for  offensive  behaviour. 
The  "Court  of  Areopagus,"  as  its  full  name 
ran,  consisted  of  life-members  (Areopagites), 
who  supplemented  their  number  by  the 
addition  of  such  archons  as  had  discharged 
their  duties  without  reproach.  Not  only 
their  age,  but  their  sacred  character 
tended  to  increase  the  influence  of  the 
Areopagites.  They  were  regarded  as  in 
a  measure  ministei's  of  the  Erinyes  or 
Eumenides  (Furies),  who  under  the  name 
of  Semncc  (venerable)  had  their  cave  im- 
mediately beneath  the  Areopagus,  and 
whose  wor.ship  came  under  their  care.  The 
Areopagus  proving  too  conservative  for  the 
headlong  pace  of  the  Athenian  democracj', 
its  general  right  of  supervising  the  admi- 
nistration was  taken  from  it  by  the  law 
of  Ephialtes,  in  4G2  B.C.,  and  transferred  to 
a  new  authority,  the  Nomophylakes  (guar- 
dians of  the  laws);  but  it  recovered  this 
right  on  the  fall  of  the  Thirty.  Its  political 
powers   seem  never   to   have  been  clearly 


defined ;  it  often  acted  in  the  name  of,  and 
with  full  jjowers  from,  the  people,  which 
also  accepted  its  decisions  on  all  possible 
subjects.  Under  the  Roman  rule  it  was 
still  regarded  as  the  supreme  authority. 
Then,  as  formerly,  it  exercised  a  most 
minute  vigilance  over  foreigners. 

Ares  (Lat.  Mars).  The  Greek  name  for 
the  god  of  war,  son  of  Zeus  by  Hera,  whose 
quarrelsome  temper  Homer  supposes  to  have 
passed  over  to  her  son  so  eft'ectively  that 
he  delighted  in  nothing  but  battle  and  blood- 
shed. His  insatiable  thirst  for  blood  makes 
him  hateful  to  his  father  and  all  the  gods,, 
aspecially  Athena.  His  favourite  haunt  is 
the  land  of  the  wild  and  warlike  Thracians. 
In  form  and  equipment  the  ideal  of  warlike 
heroes,  who  are  therefore  called  "Ares-like"' 
and  "  darlings  of  Ares,"  he  advances,  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  now  on  foot,  now  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  magnificent  steeds,  at- 
tended by  his  equally  bloodthirsty  sister 
Eris  (strife),  his  sons  Deimos  and  Phdbos 
(fear  and  fright),  and  Enyo^  the  goddess  of 
Ijattle  and  waster  of  cities  (he  himself  being 
called  Enf/alids),  rushing  in  blind  rage 
through  indiscriminate  slaughter.  Though 
fighting  on  the  Trojan  side,  the  bloodshed 
only  is  dear  to  his  heart.  But  his  unbridled 
strength  and  blind  valour  turn  to  his  dis- 
advantage, and  always  bring  about  his 
defeat  in  the  presence  of  Athena,  the  god- 
dess of  ordered  battalions;  he  is  also  beaten 
by  heroes  fighting  under  her  leadership,  as 
by  Heracles  in  the  contest  with  Cycnus,  and 
by  Diomedes  before  Troy.  And  this  view 
of  Ares  as  the  bloodthirsty  god  of  battles 
is  in  the  main  that  of  later  times  also.  As 
early  as  Homer  he  is  the  friend  and  lover 
of  Aphrodite,  who  has  borne  him  Eros 
and  Anteros,  Deimos  and  Phobos,  as  well 
as  Harmonia,  wife  of  Cadmus  the  founder 
of  Thebes,  where  both  goddesses  were  wor- 
shipped as  ancestral  deities.  He  is  not 
named  so  often  as  the  gods  of  peace,  but, 
as  Ai-es  or  Enyalios,  he  was  doubtless 
worshipped  everywhere,  notably  in  Sparta, 
in  Arcadia  and  (as  father  of  (Enomatis)  in 
Elis.  At  Sparta  young  dogs  were  sacrified 
to  him  under  the  title  of  TheritCis.  At 
Athens  the  ancient  site  of  a  high  court  of 
justice,  the  Areopagus,  was  consecrated  to 
him.  There,  in  former  days,  the  Olympian 
gods  had  sat  in  judgment  on  him  and 
absolved  him  when  he  had  slain  Halir- 
rhothius  for  offering  violence  to  Alcippe, 
his  daughter  by  Agraulus.  His  symbols 
were  the  spear  and  the  burning  torch. 
Before  the   introiluction  of  trumpets,  two 
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priests  of  Ares,  marcliinf;  in  front  of   the 
armies,  liurloJ  the  torch  at  the  foe  as  the 


signal  of  battle. 


ARES. 

(Rome,  Villa  Ludovisi.) 

In  works  of  art  lie  was  represented  as  a 
young  and  handsome  man  of  strong  sinewy 
frame,  his  hair  in  short  curls,  and  a  some- 
what sombre  look  in  his  countenance ;  in 
the  early  style  he  is  bearded  and  in  ar- 
mour, in  the  later  beardless  and  with  only 
the  helmet  on.  He  is  often  represented  in 
company  with  Aphi-odite  and  their  boy 
Eros,  who  plays  with  his  father's  arms. 
One  of  the  most  famous  statues  extant  is 
that  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi,  which  displays 
him  in  an  easy  resting  attitude,  with  his 
arms  laid  aside,  and  Eros  at  his  feet.  {Sec 
cut.)  On  his  identification  with  the  Italian 
Mars,  sec  Mars. 

ArStaeus.  A  Greek  physician,  born  in 
Cappadocia,  towards  the  end  of  the  2nd  cen- 
tury A.D.  He  was  the  author  of  two  valu- 
able works  (each  in  four  books),  written  in 
the  Ionic  dialect,  on  the  causes  and  symp- 
toms of  acute  and  chronic  pains,  and  on 
their  cure. 

Arete.  Wife  of  Alclnoiis  king  of  the 
Phajaciaus  (see  both),  and  protectress  of 
Odys.seus  (q.v.). 

Arethiisa.   (1)  In  Greece  a  fre(|uent  name 


of  springs,  especially  of  one  in  Elis,  and 
one  on  the  Island  of  Ortygia  in  the  port  of 
Syracuse,  which  was  su]iprised  to  have  a 
subterranean  communication  with  the  river 
Alpheus  in  Elis.  The  two  fountains  were 
associated  by  the  following  legend.  As  the 
nymph  of  Elis,  tired  with  the  chase,  was 
bathing  in  the  Alpheus,  the  river-god  fell 
passionately  in  love  with  her;  she  fled  from 
him  to  Ortygia,  where  Artemis  hid  her  in 
the  ground,  and  let  her  gush  out  of  it  in  the 
form  of  a  fountain  ;  but  Alpheus  flowed  on 
under  the  sea  to  Ortygia,  and  so  united 
himself  with  his  beloved  one.  The  story  is 
explained  by  the  likeness  of  name  in  the 
fountains,  by  the  circumstance  that  Artemis 
was  worshipped  both  in  Elis  and  Ortygia 
as  Aljihewa,  and  by  the  fact  that  in  some 
places  the  Alpheus  actually  docs  run  un- 
derground. 

(2)  One  of  the  Hespendcs  {q.v.). 

Argei.  The  name  of  certain  chapels  at 
Rome,  probably  twenty-four  in  number, 
each  of  the  four  tribes  of  the  city  having 
six.  To  these  chapels  a  procession  was 
made  on  March  IG  and  17,  at  which  the 
wife  of  the  Flamen  Dialis  walked  with 
unkempt  hair  as  a  sign  of  mourning.  On 
May  15  the  Pontiffs,  Vestal  Virgins,  Prte- 
tors,  and  all  citizens  who  had  a  right  to 
assist  at  sacrifices,  marched  to  the  wooden 
bridge  over  the  Tiber  {Pons  Sitbllcitis), 
and  after  sacrificing,  threw  into  the  river 
twenty-four  men  of  straw,  likewise  named 
Argei,  which  had  probably  been  hung  up 
in  the  chapels  at  the  first  procession,  and 
wei-e  fetched  away  at  the  second.  The 
sacrifice  was  regarded  as  expiatory,  and  the 
puppets  as  substitutes  for  former  human 
victims.  The  meaning  of  the  name  was 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  so  was  the 
deity  to  whom  the  sacrifice  was  offered. 

Argentarii.     Sec  Money-Changers. 

Argenteus.  A  Roman  silver  coin  current 
from  the  end  of  the  3rd  century  a.d.  and 
onwards.     Sec  Coinage. 

Argo.  The  ship  of  the  Argonauts  {q.v.), 
named  after  her  builder  Argos. 

Argonauts.  Those  who  sailed  in  the 
Argo  with  Jason,  son  of  jEson  and  grandson 
of  Cretheus  {see  yEolus,  1),  a  generation 
before  the  Trojan  war,  to  Msx,  which  in 
later  times  was  understood  to  be  Colchis, 
lying  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  Black  Sea. 
The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  fetch 
back  the  golden  fleece  of  the  ram  on  which 
Phrixus  the  son  of  Athamas  (q.v.)  had 
fled,  from  his  father  and  his  stepmother 
Ino,  to  the  magician  iEetes,  king  of  ^Ea. 
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Hospitably  received  by  him,  and  married 
to  his  daughter  Chalciope,  he  liad  sacrificed 
the  ram,  and  hung  its  fleece  up  in  the  grove 
of  Ares,  where  it  was  guarded  by  a  sleep- 
loss  dragon.  The  task  of  fetching  it  back 
was  laid  upon  Jason  by  his  uncle  Pelias, 
son  of  Poseidon  and  Tyro,  who  had  deprived 
his  half-brother  jEson  of  the  sovereignty 
of  lolcos  in  Thessaly.  iEson,  to  protect 
his  son  from  the  plots  of  Pelias,  had  con- 
veyed him  secretly  to  the  centaur  Chiron 
on  Mount  Pelion,  who  brought  him  up  till 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  Then  Jason 
came  home,  and  without  a  shoe  on  his  left 
foot,  having  lost  it  in  wading  through  a 
mountain  torrent,  presented  himself  before 
Pelias,  demanding  his  father's  restoration 
to  his  sovereignty.  The  crafty  Pelias, 
whom  an  oracle  had  wai-ned  against  a  one- 
shoed  man,  promised  on  his  oath  to  do 
what  he  asked,  if  Jason  would  go  instead 
of  himself  to  fetch  the  golden  fleece.  This 
task  the  oraclo  had  imposed  upon  himself, 
but  he  was  too  old  to  perform  it.  Another 
version  of  the  story  is,  that  Jason,  after 
completing  his  education  with  Chii-on,  pre- 
ferred to  live  in  the  country ;  tliat  he 
came,  with  one  shoe  on,  to  a  sacrifice  that 
Pelias  was  offering  to  Poseidon  on  the  sea- 
shore ;  that  Pelias  asked  him  what  he 
would  do  if  he  were  king  and  had  been 
forewarned  of  his  death  at  the  hand  of  a 
subject ;  and  that,  upon  Jason  answering 
that  he  would  make  him  fetch  the  golden 
fleece,  Pelias  gave  him  the  commission. 
Hera  had  put  that  answer  in  Jason's 
mouth,  because  she  regarded  him  with 
favour,  and  wished  to  punish  Pelias  for 
having  slain  Sidero  in  her  temple.  {Sec 
Salmoneus.) 

The  vessel  for  the  voyage,  the  fifty-oared 
Arcjo,  is  said  to  have  been  named  after  its 
builder  Argns,  a  son  of  Phrixus,  after  his 
return  to  Orchomentis,  the  home  of  his 
fathers.  The  ship  was  built  of  the  pines  of 
Pelion  under  the  direction  of  Athena,  like 
Hera,  a  protectress  of  Jason,  who  inserted 
in  the  i)row  a  piece  of  the  speaking  oak  of 
Dodona.  The  heroes  who  at  Jason's  call 
took  part  in  the  expedition,  fifty  all  told 
according  to  the  number  of  the  oars,  were 
originally,  in  the  version  to  which  the 
Minyan  family  gave  currencj',  Minyans  of 
lolcos,  Orchomenus,  Pylos,  and  other  places. 
Among  them  were  Acastus  the  son  of  Pelias, 
a  close  friend  of  Jason,  Admetus,  Erginus, 
Euphemus,  Periclymenus,  aud  Tiphys.  But, 
as  the  story  spread,  all  the  Greek  heroes  that 
could  have  been  living  at  the  time  were  in- 


cluded among  the  number  of  the  Argonauts, 
e.g.  HerJicles,  Castor  and  'Polydeuces,  Idas 
and  Lynceus,  Calais  and  Zetes  the  sons  of 
Boreas,  Peleus,  Tydeus,  Meleager,  Aniphia- 
raiis,  Orpheus,  Mopsus  and  Idmon  the  pro- 
phets of  the  expedition,  and  even  the  hunt- 
ress Atalante.  Jason  takes  the  command, 
and  Tiphys  manages  the  helm.  Setting  sail 
from  Pagasse  the  port  of  lolcos,  the  Argo- 
nauts make  the  Island  of  Lemnos,  where 
only  women  dwell,  and  after  some  con- 
siderable stay  there  {see  Hypsipyle)  go  past 
Samothrace  and  through  the  Hellespont  to 
the  island  of  Cyzicus,  where  they  are  hos- 
pitably received  by  Cyzicus,  the  king  of 
the  Doliones,  but  attempting  to  proceed, 
are  beaten  back  by  a  storm  at  night,  and 
being  taken  by  their  late  friends  for  pirates, 
are  attacked,  and  have  the  ill-fortune  to  kill 
their  young  king.  On  the  coast  of  M3'sia 
they  leave  Heracles  behind  to  look  forHylas 
{q.v.)  who  has  been  carried  off  by  nymphs.' 
On  the  Bithynian  shore  Polj-deuces  van- 
quishes the  Bebrycian  king  Amvcus  {q.v.) 
in  a  boxing  match.  At  Salmydessus  in 
Thrace  the  blind  seerPhineus,  whom  Calais 
and  Zetes  had  rid  of  the  Harpies,  his  tor- 
mentors, instructs  them  with  regard  to  flio 
rest  of  their  journey,  and  especially  how  to 
sail  through  the  Sj'mplegades,  two  floating 
rocks  that  clash  together  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Black  Sea.  By  his  advice  Jason  sends 
a  dove  before  him,  and  as  she  has  only  her 
tail-feathers  cut  off  by  the  colliding  rocks, 
they  venture  on  the  feat  of  rowing  the  Ai-go 
through.  By  Hera's  help,  or,  according  to 
another  account,  that  of  Athena,  they  do 
what  no  man  has  done  before ;  they  pass 
through,  the  ship  only  losing  her  rudder. 
Skirting  the  southern  shore  of  the  Pontus, 
they  meet  with  a  friendly  reception  from 
Lycus,  king  of  the  Maryandlni,  though  here 
the  seer  Idmon  is  killed  by  a  w'ild  boar  in 
hunting,  and  the  helmsman  Tiphys  dies  of  a 
disease,  whereupon  Ancseus  takes  his  place. 
Past  the  land  of  Amazons  they  come  to  the 
Island  of  Aretias,  whence  thej'  scare  awaj' 
the  Stymphalian  iDirds  (.sec  Heracles),  and 
take  on  board  the  sons  of  Phrixus,  who  had 
been  shipwrecked  there  on  their  way  to 
Greece.  At  length  they  reach  the  mouth  of 
the  Pliasis  in  the  land  of  the  Colchians. 
Upon  Jason's  demand,  jEetes  promises  to 
give  up  the  golden  fleece,  on  condition  that 
Jason  catches  two  brazen-hoofed,  fire-breath- 
ing bulls,  yokes  them  to  a  brazen  i)lough, 
and  ploughs  with  them  the  field  of  Ares, 
sows  the  furrows  with  dragons'  teeth,  and 
overcomes   the  mail-clad  men   that  are  to 
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spring  out.  of  tlicin.  The  hero  hns  given  up 
all  hope  of  success,  when  Aphrodite  kindles 
in  the  breast  of  the  king's  daughter  Medea 
an  irresistible  love  for  the  stranger.  Medea 
gives  him  an  ointment  to  protect  him  from 
the  fiery  breath  of  the  bulls,  as  well  as  the 
strength  to  harness  them,  and  advises  him 
to  throw  a  stone  in  among  the  earth-born 
giants,  who  will  then  kill  each  other.  But 
when  all  this  done,  .lEetes  docs  not  give  up 
the  fleece.  Then  Jason  with  the  help  of 
Medea,  whom  he  promises  to  take  home 
with  him  as  his  wife,  throws  the  dragon 
that  guards  it  into  a  sleep,  takes  it  down, 
and  escapes  with  Medea  and  his  comrades. 
^Eetes  sends  his  son  Absyrtus  in  pursuit, 
whom  Jason  kills  by  stratagem.  Another 
story  is,  that  Medea  takes  her  little  brother 
Absyrtus  with  her,  cuts  him  to  pieces,  and 
throws  the  limbs  one  by  one  into  the  sea, 
that  her  father,  while  pursuing  her,  might 
be  delayed  in  picking  them  up  and  laying 
them  out. 

As  to  the  Ecturn  of  the  Argonauts  the 
legends  differ  considerably.  One  of  the 
oldest  makes  them  sail  up  the  Phasis  into 
the  river  Oceanus,  and  over  that  to  Libya, 
where  they  drag  the  ship  twelve  days' 
journey  overland  to  Lake  Tritonis,  and  get 
home  across  the  Mediterranean.  Other  ac- 
counts agree  with  this  in  substance,  while 
others  again  mix  up  the  older  tradition  with 
the  adventures  of  Odysseus  :  the  heroes  sail 
up  the  Danube  into  the  Adriatic,  and  are 
within  hail  of  Corcyra  (Corfu),  when  a  storm 
breaks  out,  and  the  piece  of  oak  from  Dodona 
foretells  their  ruin  unless  they  have  the 
murder  of  Absyrtus  expiated  by  Circe. 
Then  they  sail  up  the  Eridanus  into  the 
Rhone,  and  so  into  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  to  the 
island  of  Circe,  who  ijurifies  them.  They  go 
past  the  island  of  the  Sirens,  against  whose 
magic  the  songs  of  Orpheus  protect  them. 
All  but  Butes  (q.v.)  pass  in  safety  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  with  the  help  of  the 
gods,  and  reach  the  isle  of  the  Phseacians, 
where  Jason  marries  Medea  to  evade  the 
sentence  of  their  host  Alcinoiis,  who,  in  his 
capacity  as  umpire,  has  given  judgment 
that  the  maid  Medea  be  delivered  up  to  her 
Colchian  pursuers.  Already  within  sight  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  a  storm  drives  them  into 
the  Libyan  Syrtes,  whence  they  carry  their 
ship,  saved  by  divine  assistance,  to  Lake 
Tritonis.  Thence,  guided  by  Triton  (see 
EuPHEMDs)  into  the  Mediterranean,  they 
return  by  way  of  Crete  to  lolcos. 

During  their  absence  Pelias  has  put  to 
death  jEson  and  his  son  Promachus,  and 


Jason's  mother  has  taken  her  own  life. 
Medea  sets  to  work  to  avenge  them.  Before 
the  eyes  of  Pelias'  daughters  she  cuts  up 
an  old  he-goat,  and  by  boiling  it  in  a  magic 
cauldron,  restores  it  to  life  and  j-outh. 
Promising  in  like  manner  to  renew  the 
youth  of  the  aged  Pelias,  she  induces  them 
to  kill  their  father,  and  then  leaves  them  in 
the  lurch.  Driven  away  by  Acastus,  the 
son  of  the  murdered  king,  Jason  and  Medea 
take  refuge  with  Creon  king  of  Corinth. 
But,  after  ten  years  of  happy  wedlock,  Jason 
resolves  to  marry  Creon's  daughter  Creusa 
or  Glauce.  On  this  Medea  kills  the  bride 
and  her  father  by  sending  the  unsuspecting 
maiden  a  poisoned  robe  and  diadem  as  a 
bridal  gift,  murders  her  own  two  sons  Mer- 
merus  and  Pheres  in  her  faithless  husband's 
sight,  and  escaping  in  a  car  drawn  by  ser- 
pents, sent  by  her  grandfather  HeliSs, 
makes  her  way  to  ^Egeus  king  of  Athens. 
{See  Medea.)  Jason  is  said  to  have  come 
by  his  death  through  the  Argo,  which  he 
had  set  up  and  consecrated  on  the  Isth- 
mus. One  day,  when  he  was  lying  down 
to  rest  under  the  ship,  the  stern  fell  off  and 
killed  him. 

The  legend  of  the  Argonauts  is  ex- 
tremely ancient ;  even  Homer  speaks  of 
it  as  universally  known.  We  first  find  it 
treated  in  detail  in  Pindar  ;  then  the  Alex- 
andrian poet  Apollonius  of  Rhodes  tried  to 
harmonise  the  various  versions,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Latin  poet  Valerius  Flaccus 
and  the  late  Greek  Pseudo-Orpheus. 

Argus.  (1)  Son  of  Inachus,  Agenor  or 
Arestor;  or,  according  to  another  account, 
an  earth  born  giant,  who  had  ej'es  all  over 
his  body,  whence  ho  was  called  Panoptes, 
or  all-seeing.  Hera  set  him  to  watch  l6 
(q.v.)  when  transformed  into  a  cow;  but 
Hei-mes,  at  Zeus'  bidding,  sent  all  his  eyes 
to  sleep  by  the  magic  of  his  wand  and  flute, 
and  cut  his  head  off  with  a  sickle-shaped 
sword,  whence  his  title  ArgeiphontiJs  was 
explained  to  mean  "  slayer  of  Argus."  Hera 
set  the  eyes  of  her  dead  watchman  in  the 
tail  of  her  sacred  bird  the  peacock. 

(2)  Son  of  Phrixus  and  Chalciope,  the 
daughter  of  ^etes.  He  is  said  to  have  come 
to  Orchomenus,  the  home  of  his  father,  and  to 
have  built  the  Argo,  which  was  named  after 
him.  According  to  another  account  he  was 
shipwrecked  with  his  brothers  at  the  Island 
of  Aretias  on  their  way  to  Greece,  and 
thence  carried  to  Colchis  bj^  the  Argonauts. 

Argyraspides    (silver-shielded).      In    the 

later   army   of   Alexander  the   Great,    the 

\  remnant   of   the   Macedonian  heavy-armed 
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infantry,  who  had  crossed  the  Hellespont 
with  the  king,  were  formed  into  a  corps  of 
Guards  in  the  heavy  infantry  of  the  line, 
and  named  frcin  their  shields  being  over- 
laid with  Indian  silver.  After  Alexander's 
death  the  corps  was  disbanded  by  Antlgonus 
on  account  of  its  overweening  pretensions. 

Ariadne.  The  daughter  of  Minos  and 
PasiphatA,  who  fell  in  love  with  Theseus 
when  he  came  to  Crete  to  kill  the  Minotaur, 
and  gave  him  a  clue  of  yarn,  to  help  him 
to  find  his  way  back  to  the  light  of  day 
after  slaying  the  monster  in  the  Labyrinth. 
She  then  fled  away  with  him.  Homer 
represents  Ariadne  as  slain  by  Artemis  in 
the  Island  of  Dia,  close  to  Crete,  at  the 
request  of  Dionysus.  But  the  later  legend 
shifts  the  scene  to  the  Isle  of  Naxos,  where 
the  slumbering  Ariadne  is  deserted  by 
Theseus.  Waking  up,  she  is  on  the  brink 
of  despair,  when  Dionysus  comes  and  raises 
her  to  the  dignity  of  a  god's  wife.  Zeus 
grants  her  immortality,  and  sets  her  bridal 
gift,  a  crown,  among  the  stars.  She  re- 
ceived divine  honours  :  at  Naxos  her  festivals 
were  held,  now  with  dismal  rites  recalling 
her  abandonment,  now  with  bacchanalian 
revelry  becoming  the  happy  bride  of  Dio- 
nysus. At  Athens  in  the  autumn  they 
held  a  joyous  festival  to  her  and  Dionysus, 
which  Theseus  was  supposed  to  have 
founded  on  his  return  from  Crete.  In 
Italj',  where  they  identified  Dionj'sus  with 
their  wine-god  Liber,  they  also  took  Ari- 
adne for  the  wine-goddess  Libera. 

Aries  (Gr.  krtos).  The  Batteving-ram, 
one  of  the  most  effective  engines  used  by 
the  ancients  to  make  a  breach  in  the  walls 
of  a  besieged  town.  Originally  it  con- 
sisted of  a  strong  pole,  with  iron-mounted 
head,  brought  up  to  the  wall  in  earlier 
times  by  hand,  in  later  times  on  wheels. 
In  its  final  form  it  was  constructed  in  the 
following  manner.  A  stout  beam,  sometimes 
composed  of  several  pieces,  and  measiiring 
from  G5  to  100  feet  long  or  more,  was  hung 
by  ropes  on  a  strongly  mounted  horizontal 
beam,  and  swung  backwards  and  forwards, 
so  as  to  loosen  the  stones  of  the  wall,  and 
make  it  fall.     As  the  engine  stood  close  to 


BATTERING   EAM   UNDER   SHED, 
TESrPDO   AniETlXA. 

the  wall,  the  men  working  it  were  sheltered 
by  a  roofed  shell  of  boards,  called  the  ram- 


tortoiseshell  (testudo  arietlna),  and  resting 
on  a  framework  that  ran  upon  wheels.  To 
protect  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  shell 
against  fire  thrown  from  the  walls,  they 
were  coated  with  raw  or  well  soaked  hides, 
or  other  similar  contrivances.  The  loos- 
ened stones  were  picked  out  of  the  wall 
with  a  strong  iron  hook  at  the  end  of  a  pole, 
the  wall-sickle  (/aZx  muvdlis)  as  itwas  called. 
Single  holes  we"e  punched  in  the  wall  with 
the  wall-borer  {tcrcbra),  a  ram  with  a  sharp 
point,  which  was  pushed  forward  on  rollers. 

The  besieged  tried  to  knock  the  ram's 
head  o£f  by  dropping  heavy  stones  on  it,  or 
to  catch  it  in  a  noose  and  turn  the  blow 
aside  or  upwards,  or  to  deaden  the  force  of 
its  blows  with  sandbags  and  mats.  If  the 
town  wished  to  secure  indulgent  treatment, 
it  had  to  surrender  before  the  ram  touched 
the  walls.     {See  Sieges.) 

Arion.  A  Greek  poet  and  musician,  of 
Methymna  in  Lesbos,  who  flourished  about 
G25  B.C.  In  the  course  of  a  roving  life  he 
spent  a  considerable  time  at  the  court  of 
Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth.  Here  he  first 
gave  the  dithj'ramb  (q.v.)  an  artistic  form, 
and  was  therefore  regarded  as  the  inventor 
of  that  style  in  general.  He  is  best  known 
by  the  story  of  his  rescue  on  the  back  of  a 
dolphin.  Returning  from  an  artistic  journey 
through  Lower  Italy  and  Sicily  to  his  patron, 
he  trusted  himself  to  a  crew  of  Corinthian 
sailors,  who  resolved  to  kill  him  on  the  open 
sea  for  the  sake  of  his  ti'easures.  As  a  last 
favour  he  extorted  the  permission  to  sing 
his  songs  once  more  to  the  lyre,  and  then 
to  throw  himself  into  the  sea.  His  strains 
drew  a  number  of  dolphins  around  him,  one 
of  which  took  him  on  its  back,  and  carried 
him  safe  to  land  at  the  foot  of  the  foreland 
of  Tsenarum.  Thence  he  hastened  to  Cor- 
inth, and  convicted  the  sailors,  who  were 
telling  Periander  they  had  left  the  minstrel 
safe  at  Tarentum.  A  bronze  statue  of  a 
man  on  a  dolphin,  which  stood  on  the  top 
of  Tsenaron,  was  supposed  to  be  his  thank- 
offering  to  Poseidon.  [Herodotus,  i  24.] 
A  Thanksgiving  Hymn  to  the  god  of  the 
sea,  preserved  under  his  name,  belongs  to  a 
later  time. 

Aristaenetus.  A  Greek  grammarian  and 
rhetorician,  of  Nicsea  in  Bithynia,  friend  of 
Libanius,  who  praises  him  in  the  highest 
terms  ;  he  was  killed  in  an  earthquake  at 
Nicomedia,  a.d.  358.  His  name  is  erroneously 
attached  to  a  collection,  probably  composed 
in  the  5th  or  6th  century,  of  Erotic  Epistles, 
feeble  imitations  of  Alciphrou,  loose  in  tone 
and  declamatory  in  style. 
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Aristaeus.  A  beneficent  Jeity  worshipped 
in  various  parts  of  Greece,  especially  in 
Tliessaly,  Bceotia,  the  African  colony  of 
Cyrene,  and  the  Islands  of  Ceos,  Corcyra, 
Sicil}'  and  Sardinia.  He  gives  his  blessing 
to  herds,  hunting,  bee-keeping,  wine,  oil 
and  every  kind  of  husbandry.  In  particular 
he  defends  men,  animals  and  plants  from 
the  destructive  heat  of  the  dog-days.  Ac- 
cording to  the  story  most  in  vogue,  he 
is  the  son  of  Apollo  by  the  Thessalian 
nymph  Cyrene,  whom  the  god  carried  off 
to  the  country  named  after  her.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  Hypseus,  and  granddaugh- 
ter (another  story  says  daughter)  of  the 
river-god  Peneus.  After  his  birth  Hermes 
took  Aristseus  to  the  Hours  and  Gaea,  the  god- 
dess of  the  earth,  who  brought  him  up  and 
made  him  an  immortal  god.  Sometimes 
he  is  called  the  son  of  Uranus  (Heaven) 
and  Grea  (Earth).  In  the  The  ban  legend  he 
and  Autouoe  the  daughter  of  Cadmus  are 
represented  as  the  parents  of  Actseon.  He 
brought  destruction  upon  the  nymph  Eury- 
dice,  the  beloved  of  Orpheus ;  for  in  fleeing 
from  his  persecutions  she  was  killed  by  a 
snake.     [Vergil,  Gcorg.  iv  315-558.] 

Aristarchus.  (1)  A  tragic  poet  of  Tegea, 
a  contemporary  of  Eurijndes ;  he  is  said  to 
liave  lived  more  than  a  hundred  years.  Of 
his  70  dramas  only  two  titles  remain. 

(2)  A  mathematician  and  astronomer  of 
Samos,  who  lived  and  studied  at  Alexandria 
about  270  B.C.,  and  with  his  pupil  Hip- 
parchus  greatly  advanced  the  science  of 
astronomy.  He  was  the  first  who  main- 
tained the  earth's  motion  round  the  sun 
and  on  its  own  axis.  AVe  still  possess  a 
fragment  of  a  treatise  by  him  on  the  size 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  their  distances 
from  the  earth. 

(3)  A  scholar,  born  in  Samothrace,  and  a 
pupil  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium.  He 
lived  at  Alexandria  in  the  first  half  of  the 
2nd  century  B.C.  as  tutor  to  the  ro3'al 
princes,  and  keeper  of  the  library.  In  the 
tyrannical  reign  of  his  pupil  Ptolemj'  VII 
(Physcon)  he  fled  to  Cyprus,  and  there  died 
of  dropsy  about  B.C.  153,  aged  72.  He  is 
the  most  famous  of  the  Alexandrian  Critics, 
and  devoted  his  attention  mainly  to  the 
Greek  poets,  especially  Homer,  to  whom  he 
rendered  essential  service  by  his  critical 
edition  of  the  text,  which  remains  in  sub- 
stance the  groundwork  of  our  present  recen- 
sion. This  edition  had  notes  on  the  margin, 
indicating  the  verses  which  Aristarchus 
thought  spurious  or  doubtful,  and  anything 
else  worthy  of  remark.      The  meaning  of 
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the  notes,  and  the  reasons  for  appending 
them,  were  explained  in  separate  commen- 
taries and  e.YCursuses,  founded  on  a  mar- 
vellously minute  Rcquaintance  with  the 
language  and  contents  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  and  the  whole  of  Greek  literature. 
He  was  the  head  of  the  school  of  Aristar- 
cheans,  who  continued  working  on  classical 
texts  in  his  spirit  till  after  the  beginning 
of  the  Empire.  Of  his  numerous  gram- 
matical and  exegetical  works  only  fragnients 
remain.  An  idea  of  his  Homeric  studies, 
and  of  their  character,  can  best  be  gathered 
from  the  Venetian  scholia  to  the  Iliad,  which 
are  largely  founded  on  extracts  from  the 
Aristarcheans  Didymus  and  Aristonicus. 

Aristias.     Sec  Pratinas. 

Aristides,  (1)  of  Thebes.  A  celebrated 
Greek  painter,  the  pupil  of  his  father  or 
brother  Nicomachus.  He  flourished  about 
350  B.C.,  and  was  distinguished  for  his 
mastery  in  the  expression  of  the  feelings. 
His  most  celebrated  picture  was  that  of  a 
conquered  city.  Its  central  group  repre- 
sented a  mother  dying  of  a  wound,  and 
holding  back  her  infant,  who  is  creeping 
to  her  bosom,  that  it  may  not  drink  blood 
instead  of  milk.  Notwithstanding  the 
hardness  of  their  colouring,  his  works  com- 
manded very  high  prices.  Thus  for  one 
representing  a  scene  in  the  Persian  wars, 
containing  100  figures,  he  received  1,000 
minse  (about  £3,333).  [Pliny,  N.  H.  xxxv 
98-100.] 

(2)  Aristides  of  Miletus,  of  the  1st  or 
2nd  century  B.C.,  was  the  author  of  a  series 
of  love-stories,  called  Milesicica,  from  Mi- 
letus, the  scene  of  the  events.  These,  so 
far  as  we  know,  are  the  first  examples  of 
the  prose  romance.  They  were  widely  read 
in  antiquity,  especially  among  the  Romans, 
for  whose  benefit  they  were  translated  into 
Latin  by  the  historian  Sisenna.  Only  a 
few  fragments  of  them  have  survived. 

(3)  Publius  Junius  Aristides,  surnamed 
Theodorvs,  was  a  Greek  rhetorician,  born  at 
Hadriani  in  Bithynia  a.d.  117  or  129.  He 
was  educated  by  the  most  celebrated  rheto- 
ricians of  the  time,  Polemon  of  Pergamus, 
and  Herodes  Atticus  of  Athens,  and  made 
long  journeys  thi-ough  Asia,  Egypt,  Greece 
and  Italy.  On  his  return  he  was  seized 
with  an  illness  that  lasted  thirteen  }'ears, 
but  which  he  never  allowed  to  interrupt 
his  studies.  His  rhetoric,  in  which  ho 
took  Demosthenes  and  Plato  for  his  models, 
was  immensely  admired  by  his  contemjior- 
aries  ;  he  also  stood  in  high  favour  with 
the  emperors,  especially  Marcus  Aurelius, 
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who  at  his  appeal  caused  Smj-rna  to  be  re- 
built after  an  earthquake  in  178  A.D.  The 
chief  scenes  of  his  activity  were  Athens 
and  Sm3'rna,  where  he  died  about  A.D.  190. 
Beside  two  treatises  of  rhetorical  and  tech- 
nical import,  we  still  possess  fifty-five  of 
his  orations,  which  he  took  great  pains 
to  elaborate.  They  are  characterized  by 
depth  and  fulness  of  thought,  and  are 
wi-itten  in  powerful,  concise,  often  difficult 
and  obscure  language.  Some  are  eulogies 
on  deities  and  cities  (Rome,  for  instance, 
and  Smyrna),  others  are  declamations  after 
ancient  models,  as  the  Panathcuaicus  after 
Isoorates,  and  the  speech  against  Leptines 
after  Demosthenes.  Others  treat  of  his- 
torical subjects  taken  from  the  times  of 
Greek  independence.  A  peculiar  interest 
attaches  to  the  six  Sacred  Orations,  so 
named  because  they  treat  of  hints  given 
by  Asclepius  on  the  cure  of  his  illness, 
which  he  received  in  a  state  of  somnam- 
bnlisni,  and  imparted  aloud  to  his  friends. 

(4)  Aristidcs  Qiiintiliamts.  A  Cireek 
musician,  who  lived  probably  in  the  2nd 
century  A.D.,  and  composed  an  encyclopedia 
of  music  {De  ilusicci)  in  three  books.  The 
first  gave  a  concise  account  of  harmony, 
rhythm,  and  metre,  the  second  dealt  with 
the  educating  influence  of  music  on  the 
soul,  and  the  third  described,  on  Pythago- 
rean principles,  the  doctrine  of  arithmetic 
intervals,  and  the  harmony  of  the  universe 
as  resting  on  the  same  relations.  Notwith- 
standing many  defects,  the  work  has  the 
merit  of  being  the  completest  of  its  kind 
which  has  come  down  to  us  from  anti- 
quity. 

Aristippus.  A  Greek  philosopher,  a  na- 
tive of  Gyrene,  and  a  pupil  of  Socrates, 
after  whose  death  in  B.C.  399  he  travelled 
about  the  Greek  cities,  imparting  instruc- 
tion for  monej'.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Cyrenaic  school,  or  the  system  of  Hedonism 
■(from  7!ecte)i(7  =  pleasure).  His  doctrine 
was,  that  as  a  basis  for  human  knowledge  the 
•only  things  real  and  true  are  our  sensations, 
not  the  external  nlijects  that  produce  them  ; 
that  the  aim  of  life  is  whar,  all  living  things 
shrive  after,  pleasure ;  and  that  virtue  is 
only  so  far  a  good  thing  as  it  tends  to 
the  production  of  pleasure.  The  wise  man 
shows  his  wisdom  in  governing  his  de- 
sires ;  mental  training,  indeed,  being  the 
only  thing  which  can  qualify  us  for  real 
enjoyment.  In  pleasure  there  is  no  differ- 
ence of  kind,  only  of  degree  and  duration. 
Aristippus'  writings  seem  to  have  disap- 
peared   early ;    five    letters    in    the    Doric 


dialect,  which  have  come  down  under  his 
name,  are  iindoubtedlj'  spurious. 

Aristobiilus.  A  Greek  historian,  who  in 
his  youth  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great 
on  his  campaigns.  In  his  eighty-fifth  year, 
when  living  at  Cassandrea  in  Thrace,  he 
wrote  a  work  upon  Alexander,  in  which 
he  recorded  his  careful  observations  on  geo- 
graphy, ethnography,  and  natural  science. 
The  book  is  highly  jjraised  for  its  trust- 
worthiness, but  only  fragments  of  it  have 
reached  us.  He  and  Ptolemj'  were  the 
chief  authorities  for  Arrian's  Anabasis. 

Aristocles.  (1)  A  Greek  artist,  and  like 
his  brother  Canachus,  a  sculptor  in  bronze  at 
Sicyon.  He  flourished  about  480  B.C. ;  and 
founded  a  school  at  Sicyon  that  lasted  for  a 
long  time.  (2)  There  was  an  Athenian 
sculptor  of  the  same  name  and  of  the  same 
period,  author  of  a  relief  known  as  The 
Athenian  Ilojdite,  one  of  our  oldest  monu- 
ments of  Attic  art.  {See  cut  underHopLiTEs). 

Ariston.  The  second  breakfast  of  the 
Greeks.     (See  Meals.) 

Aristophanes.  (1)  The  comedian,  who 
lived  at  Athens,  B.C.  444-388.  His  father 
Philippus  is  said  to  have  been  not  a  native 
Athenian,  but  a  settler  from  Rhodes  or 
Egypt,  who  afterwards  acquired  the  citi- 
zenship. However  this  may  be,  the  de- 
magogue Cleon,  whose  displeasure  Aristo- 
phanes had  incurred,  tried  to  call  in  ques- 
tion his  right  to  the  citizenship.  His  first 
comedy  came  out  in  B.C.  427,  but  was  not 
performed  under  his  own  name  because  of  his 
youth  ;  and  several  more  of  his  plays  were 
brought  on  the  stage  by  Callistratus  and 
Philonides,  till  in  424  he  brought  out  the 
Knights  in  his  own  person.  Forty-four 
of  his  plays  were  known  in  antiquity,  though 
four  of  them  were  considered  doubtful. 
Of  these  we  possess  eleven,  the  only  com- 
plete Greek  comedies  which  have  survived, 
besides  the  titles,  and  numerous  fragments, 
of  twenty-six  others.  The  eleven  are  :  (1) 
The  Acharnians,  which  gained  him  the 
victory  over  Cratlnus  and  Eupolis  B.C.  425, 
written  during  the  great  Peloponnesian  war 
to  induce  the  Athenians  to  makepeace.  (2) 
The  Knif/hfs  mentioned  above,  B.C.  424,  also 
crowned'  with  the  first  prize,  and  aimed 
directly  against  Cleon.  (3)  The  Clouds, 
B.C.  423,  his  most  famous  and,  in  his  own 
opinion,  his  most  successful  piece,  though 
when  played  it  only  won  the  third  prize. 
We  have  it  only  in  a  second,  and  ajiparently 
unfinished,  edition.  It  is  directed  against 
the  pernicious  influence  of  the  SophistB, 
as  the  representative  of  whom  Socrates  is 
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■attncked.  (4)  The  Wasps^  brought  out  in 
B.C.  422  and,  like  the  two  following,  re- 
warded with  the  second  prize ;  it  is  a 
satire  upon  the  Athenian  passion  for  law- 
suits. (5)  The  Peace,  of  the  3ear  B.C.  421, 
recommending  the  conclusion  of  peace.  (6) 
The  Birds,  acted  in  B.C.  414,  and  exposing 
the  romantic  hoj)es  built  on  the  expedition 
to  Sicily.  This  is  unquestionably  the  hap- 
piest production  of  the  poet's  genius,  and 
is  marked  by  a  careful  reserve  in  the  em- 
ployment of  dramatic  resource.  (7)  The 
Lysisindr,  B.C.  411,  a  Women's  Conspiracy 
to  bring  about  peace  ;  the  last  of  the  strictly 
political  plaj's.  (8)  TliesmophuriuzusiT, 
probably  to  be  dated  410  B.C.  It  is  written 
against  Euripides'  dislike  of  women,  for 
which  the  women  who  are  celebrating  the 
Thesmophoria  drag  him  to  justice.  (9) 
The  Frof/s,  which  was  acted  in  405,  and 
won  the  first  prize.  It  is  a  piece  sparkling 
with  genius,  on  the  Decay  of  Tragic  Art, 
the  blame  of  which  is  laid  on  Eurijiides, 
then  recently  deceased.  (10)  Eeclesidzusa', 
or  The  National  Assembly  of  Women,  B.C. 
392.  It  is  levelled  against  the  vain  at- 
tempts to  restore  the  Athenian  state  by  ciit- 
and-dried  constitutions.  (11)  P/h<«.s,  or  the 
God  of  Wealth.  The  blind  god  is  restored 
to  sight,  and  better  times  are  brought 
about.  This  play  was  acted  first  in  408, 
then  in  388  in  a  revised  form  suitable  to 
the  time,  and  dispensing  with  chorus  and 
paral/asis.  This  play  marks  the  transi- 
tion to  the  Middle  Comedy. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  Aristophanes 
holds  a  middle  place  between  Cratinus  and 
Eupolis,  being  neither  so  rough  as  the 
former  nor  so  sweet  as  the  latter,  but  com- 
bining the  severity  of  the  one  with  the  grace 
of  the  other.  What  was  thought  of  him 
in  his  own  time  is  evident  from  Plato's  Sym- 
ji'isutm,  where  he  is  numbered  among  the 
noblest  of  men;  and  an  epigram  attributed 
to  that  philosopher  says  that  the  Graces, 
looking  for  an  enduring  shrine,  found  it  in 
the  soul  of  Aristophanes.  He  unites  under- 
standing, feeling,  and  fancy  in  a  degree  pos- 
sessed by  few  poets  of  antiquitj'.  His 
keen  glance  penetrates  the  many  evils  of 
his  time  and  their  most  hidden  causes;  his 
scorn  for  all  that  is  base,  and  his  patriotic 
spirit,  burning  to  bring  back  the  brave 
days  of  Marathon,  urge  him  on,  without 
respect  of  persons  or  regard  for  self,  to 
drag  the  faults  he  sees  into  daylight,  and 
lash  them  with  stinging  sarcasm  ;  while  his 
inexhaustible  fancy  invents  ever  new  and 
original   materials,  which  he    manipulates 


with  perfect  mastery  of  language  and  tech- 
nical skill.  If  his  jokes  are  often  coarse 
and  actually  indecent,  the  fact  must  be  im- 
puted to  the  character  of  the  Old  Comedy 
and  the  licentiousness  of  the  Dionysiac  fes- 
tival, during  which  the  plays  were  acted. 
No  literature  has  anything  to  compare 
with  these  comedies.  Ancient  scholars,  re- 
cognising their  great  importance,  bestowed 
infinite  pains  in  commenting  on  them,  and 
valuable  relicsof  their  writingsare  enshrined 
in  the  existing  collections  of  Scholia. 

(2)  Aristophanes  the  Grammarian  (or 
Scholar)  of  Byzantium,  born  about  2G0  B.C., 
went  in  his  earl}'  youth  to  Alexandria,  and 
was  there  a  pupil  of  Zenodotus  and  Calli- 
miichus.  On  the  death  of  ApoUonius  of 
Rhodes,  Aristophanes,  when  past  his  sixtieth 
year,  was  appointed  to  be  chief  librarian, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  77.  His  fame  was 
eclipsed  by  that  of  his  pupil  Aristarchus, 
but  he  still  passed  for  one  of  the  ablest 
grammarians  and  critics  of  antiquity,  dis- 
tinguished by  industry,  learning  and  sound 
judgment.  In  addition  to  the  Homeric 
poems,  which  formed  his  favourite  studj', 
and  of  which  he  was  the  first  to  attempt  a 
really  critical  text,  he  devoted  his  labours 
to  Hesiod,  the  lyric  poets,  especially  Alcseus 
and  Pindar,  and  the  tragic  and  comic  poets, 
Aristophanes  and  Menander  in  particular. 
The  received  Introductions  to  the  plays  of 
the  Tragedians  and  Aristophanes  are  in 
their  best  parts  derived  from  him.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  a  large  and  much  quoted 
work  of  a  lexicographical  character,  con- 
siderable fragments  of  which  still  survive. 

Aristotle  (Greek  Aristuteles).  One  of  the 
two  greatest  philosophers  of  antiquity,  born 
B.C.  384  at  Stageira,  a  Greek  colony  in 
Thrace.  He  was  the  son  of  Nicomtlchus, 
who  died  while  acting  as  physician  in 
ordinar}'  to  Amyntas  II  at  Pella  in  Mace- 
donia. In  B.C.  3G7,  after  the  death  of  his 
parents  and  the  completion  of  his  seventeenth 
year,  Aristotle  betook  himself  to  Athens, 
became  a  pupil  of  Plato,  and  remained  twenty 
j'ears,  latterly  working  as  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric.  About  his  relations  with  Plato 
unfavourable  rumours  were  current,  which 
may  have  had  their  origin  in  his  subsequent 
opposition  to  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas. 
That  he  arrived  prettj'  early  at  opposite 
opinions,  and  gave  emphatic  expression  to 
them,  is  quite  credible.  This  may  have  been 
the  occasion  of  Plato's  comparing  him  (so  it 
is  said)  to  a  colt  that  kicks  his  mother; 
5'et  Plato  is  also  said  to  have  called  him 
"  the   intellect "  of    his   school,   and    "  the 
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reader,"  on  account  of  his  liabit  of  incessant 
study.  Comparing  liim  with  Xenocrates, 
he  remarked,  that  the  one  wanted  a  spur, 
the  other  a  bridle.  On  the  other  hand, 
Aristotle,  in  one  of  his  writings,  combating 
his  forniei-  master's  theory  of  ideas,  lays 
down  the  maxim  that  friendship,  especially 
among  philosophers,  must  not  be  allowed  to 
violate  the  sanctity  of  truth;  and  in  a  frag- 
ment of  an  elegy  he  calls  Plato  the  first  man 
who  showed  in  word  and  deed  how  a  man 
is  to  become  good  and  happy. 

After  Plato  had  handed  over  his  school  to 
his  sister's  son  Speusippus,  Aristotle  quitted 
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(Rome,  Spada  Palace.) 

Athens,  B.C.  347,  and  repaired  to  his  friend 
Hermeias,  despot  of  Atarneus  in  Mysia. 
When  that  prince  had  fallen  a  prey  to  Persian 
intrigues  he  withdrew,  B.C.  345,  with  his  wife 
Pythias,  his  friend's  sister,  to  Mitylene  in 
Lesbos  ;  and  two  years  later  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  Blacedonia  to  be  tutor  to  Alex- 
ander, then  thirteen  years  old.  He  lived  at 
the  court  eight  years,  though  his  tenure  of 
office  seems  to  have  lasted  barely  half  that 
time.  Both  Philip  and  his  son  esteemed 
him  highly,  and  most  liberally  seconded  his 
studies  in  natural  science,  for  which  he  in- 
herited his  father's  predilection.    Alexander 


continued  till  his  death  to  respect  and  love 
him,  though  the  affair  of  Callisthenes  {q.v.) 
occasioned  some  coolness  between  them. 
When  the  king  undertook  his  expedition 
in  Asia,  Aristotle  betook  himself  once 
more  to  Athens,  and  taught  for  thirteen 
years  in  the  Gymnasium  called  the  LrjcSum. 
In  the  mornings  he  conversed  with  his 
niaturer  pupils  on  the  higher  problems  of 
philosophy,  walking  up  and  down  the 
shady  avenues,  from  which  practice  the 
school  received  the  name  of  Peripatetics. 
In  the  evenings  he  delivered  courses  of 
lectures  on  philosophy  and  rhetoric  to 
a  larger  audience.  After  Alexander's, 
death,  when  all  adherents  of  the  Mace- 
donian supremacy  were  persecuted  at 
Athens,  a  certain  Demopliilus  brought 
against  him  a  charge  of  impietj^,  where- 
upon Aristotle,  "  to  save  the  Athenians 
from  sinning  a  second  time  against  philo- 
sophy " — so  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
alluding  to  the  fate  of  Socrates  — retired 
to  Chalcis  in  Euboea.  There  he  died 
late  in  the  summer  of  the  next  year, 
B.C.  322. 

Of   the    very   numerous   writings    of 
Aristotle,    some    were    composed    in    a 
popular,  others  in  a  scientific  form.     A 
considerable  number  of  the  latter  kind 
have  come  down  to  us,  but  of  the  former, 
which    were   written    in    the    form    of 
dialogues,   only  a   few   fragments.     The 
strictly  scientific  works  may  be  classed 
according  to  their  contents,  as  they  treat 
of  Logic,  Metaphj'sics,  Natural  Science 
or   Ethics.      (1)   Those    on   Logic   were 
comprehended  by  the  later  Aristotelians 
under   the   name  of   Orgdnon   ("  instru- 
ment "),  because  they   treat   of  Method, 
the   instrument  of   research.     They   in- 
clude the  Categories,  on  the  fundamental 
forms  of  ideas  :  the  De  IntcrpretCdione,. 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  judgment  and  on 
the  proposition,  important  as  an  authority 
on  philosophical  terminolog}^;  the  AnaJjjtica 
Prifira  and  Posteriora,  each  in  two  books, 
the  former  on  the  syllogism,  the  latter  on 
demonstration,  definition,  and  distribution; 
the  Topica  in  eight  books,  on  dialectic  in- 
ferences (those  of  probability);  on  Sophisms, 
the  fallacies    of   sophists,    and    their   solu- 
tion.— (2)  The  Metaphysics  as  they  were 
called  by  late  writers,  in  fourteen  books, 
consist  of  one  connected  treatise  and  several 
shorter   essays  on  what   Aristotle  himself 
calls   "  first    philosoph}',"    the   doctrine    of 
Being  in  itself  and  the  ultimate  grounds  of 
Being  ;  a  work  left  unfinished  by  Aristotle 
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and  sup]ilemented  by  foreign  ingredients. — 
(.'3)  The  works  on  Natural  Science  are 
lieaded  by  the  Physics  in  eight  books,  treat- 
ing of  the  most  general  bases  and  relations 
of  nature  as  a  whole.  This  is  followed  up 
bj'  four  books  on  the  Heavens  or  Universe, 
two  on  Beginning  to  he  and  Perisliing,  and 
the  MeteOroluglca  in  four  books,  on  tlie  phe- 
nomena of  the  air.  A  short  treatise  On  the 
Cosmus  is  spurious  :  that  on  the  Directions 
and  Nantes  of  Winds  is  a  fragment  of  a 
larger  work  on  the  signs  of  storms  ;  and  the 
Problems  (phj'sical)  is  a  collection  gradually 
formed  out  of  Aristotelian  e.xtracts.  Of 
mathematical  import  are  the  Mechanical 
Problems  (on  the  lever  and  balance)  and  the 
book  about  Indivisible  Lines.  Natural  his- 
torj'  is  handled  in  the  ten  books  of  Animal 
History,  and  in  four  books  on  the  Parts, 
five  on  the  Generation,  and  one  on  the  mode 
of  Progression  of  Animals.  The  work  on 
The  Motion  of  Animcds  is  probably  spurious, 
certainly  so  the  one  on  Plants  in  two  books. 
Aristotle's  treatise  on  this  subject  is  lost. 
Turning  to  Psychology,  we  have  the  three 
books  On  the  Soul  and  a  number  of  smaller 
treatises  (on  the  Senses  and  the  Objects  of 
Perception  ;  on  Memory  and  Recollection  • 
on  Sleej}  and  Waking;  on  Dreams;  on 
Divination  by  Sleep  ;  on  the  Length  and 
Shortness  of  Life  ;  on  Youth  and  Age,  Life 
and  Death  ;  on  Breathing  ;  on  Sound  and 
Voice,  etc.;  that  on  Physiognomy  is  proba- 
bly spurious). — (4)  Of  the  three  general 
works  on  Ethics,  the  Nicomachean  Ethics 
in  ten  books,  the  Eudcmian  Ethics  in  seven, 
and  the  so-called  Magna  Mordlia  in  two, 
the  first  alone,  addre.ssed  to  his  son  Nico- 
miichus,  and  of  marked  excellence  in  matter 
and  manner,  is  by  Aristotle  himself.  The 
second  is  b}'  his  pupil  Eudemus  of  Rhodes, 
and  the  third  a  mere  abstract  of  the  other 
two,  especially  of  the  second.  The  essay  on 
Virtues  and  17cfs  is  spurious.  Closely  con- 
nected with  the  Ethics  is  the  Politics  in 
eight  books,  a  masterly  work  in  spite  of 
its  incompleteness,  treating  of  the  aim  and 
elements  of  a  State,  the  various  forms  of 
Government,  the  ideal  of  a  State  and  of  Edu- 
cation. A  valuable  work  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  158  states  is  lost,  all  but  a  few 
fragments.*  Of  the  two  books  on  Qlcono- 
mics  the  first  is  spurious.  Corresponding 
partly  with  the  Logic,  and  partly  with  the 
Ethics,  is  the  Rhetoric  in  three  books,^  and 
the  Poetics,  a  work  of  inestimable  worth, 

'  The  Cmistitution  of  Athens  has,  however,  been 
recovered  (ed.  princeps,  1891). 

'  The  Rhetorica  ad  Alexandriim  is  probably  by 
Anaxjmenes,  q.v.  2. 


notwithstanding  the  ruinons  condition  in 
which  its  te.xt  has  come  down  to  us.  [The 
Rhetoric  is  a  masterly  treatise  on  oratory, 
regarded  as  an  instrument  for  working 
upon  the  various  passions  and  feelings  of 
humanity.]  Sundry  other  prose  writings 
are  preserved  under  Aristotle's  name,  e.g., 
that  on  Colours;  the  so-called  Mirabiles 
Auseulfdtiones,  a  collection  of  memoranda 
on  all  sorts  of  strange  phenomena  and  occur- 
rences, mostly  bearing  on  natural  science ; 
on  Melissus,  Zeno,  and  Gorgias ;  si.\;  Letters, 
which  however  are  not  regarded  as  genuine, 
any  more  than  the  63  epigrams  out  of  a 
supposed  mythological  miscellany  entitled 
Peplus.  But  we  may  safely  assign  to  him 
the  beautiful  ScoUijn,  or  impromptu  song, 
on  his  friend  Hermeias,  which  takes  the 
form  of  a  Hymn  to  Virtue. 

A  story  dating  from  antiquity  informs  us 
that  Aristotle  bequeathed  his  own  writings 
and  his  very  considerable  library  to  his 
pupil  and  successor  in  the  office  of  teacher, 
Theophrastus,  who  again  made  them  over 
to  his  pupil  Neleus,  of  Scepsis  in  the  Troad. 
After  his  death  his  relations  are  said  to 
have  buried  them  in  a  cellar,  to  guard  them 
against  the  mania  for  collecting  books  which 
characterized  the  Pergamene  jirinces.  At 
last  they  were  unearthed  by  Apellicon  of 
Teos,a  rich  bibliophile,  who  brought  them  to 
Athens  about  ICXJ  B.C.,  and  tried  to  restore 
them  from  the  wretched  state  into  which 
they  had  fallen  through  the  neglect  of  130 
years.  Soon  after,  at  the  taking  of  Athens 
by  the  Romans,  they  fell  into  Sulla's  hands, 
who  brought  them  to  Rome.  Here  the 
grammarian  Tyrannlon  took  copies  of  them, 
and  on  this  basis  the  Peripatetic  An- 
dronicus  of  Rhodes  prepared  an  edition 
of  Aristotle's  works.  This  wotild  indeed 
partly  account  for  the  wretched  condition  in 
which  some  of  them  are  preserved.  At  the 
same  time  it  can  be  proved  that  the  prin- 
cipal works  were  known  during  the  3rd 
and  2nd  centuries  B.C.,  so  that  the  story 
affects  only  the  author's  original  MSS., 
among  which  a  number  of  works  till  then  un- 
published may  have  come  to  light.  Though 
the  writings  preserved  form  rather  less  than 
half  of  the  number  which  he  actually  wrote, 
there  is  quite  enough  to  show  the  univer- 
sality of  Aristotle's  intellect,  which  sought 
with  equal  ardour  and  acumen  to  explore 
and  subdue  the  entire  domain  of  research. 
He  was  the  originator  of  many  lines  of  study 
unknown  before  liim, — Logic,  Grammar, 
Rhetoric  in  its  scientific  aspect.  Literary 
Criticism,    Natural    History,    Physiology, 
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Psychology ;  lie  was  the  first  to  attempt  a 
History  of  Philosophy  and  of  the  forms  of 
government  then  existing.  His  method,  of 
which  he  must  be  considered  the  creator,  is 
critical  and  empirical  at  once.  In  all  cases 
he  starts  from  facts,  which  he  collects,  sifts 
and  groups  as  completely  as  he  can,  so  as 
to  get  some  general  leading  points  of  view, 
and  with  the  help  of  these  to  arrive  at  a 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  subject,  and 
a  knowledge  of  its  inmost  being,  its  cause. 
For  to  him  the  Cause  is  the  essential  part  of 
knowledge,  and  the  philosophy  that  searches 
into  ultimate  causes  for  the  mere  sake  of 
knowing  is  the  best  and  freest  science. 

The  form  of  Aristotle's  works  is  by  no 
means  equal  to  their  contents.  Of  the 
beautiful  harmony  between  style  and  sub- 
ject, that  so  charms  us  in  Plato,  there  is 
not  a  trace  in  Aristotle ;  his  manner  of 
expression,  though  scientifically  exact,  lacks 
flavour,  art,  and  elegance.  I3ut  of  exact 
scientific  terminology  he  is  the  true  founder. 
When  the  ancients  celebrate  the  "  golden 
stream "  of  his  writing,  the  opinion  can 
only  refer  to  his  lost  popular  works. 

Aristotle's  personality  is  one  of  those 
which  have  affected  the  history  of  the 
world.  His  writings,  like  those  of  Plato, 
were  to  the  Christian  centuries  of  antiquity 
a  most  stimulating  incentive  to  scientific 
inquiry ;  in  the  Middle  Ages  they  were 
for  the  Christian  nations  of  the  West  and 
the  Arabs  the  chief  guide  to  philosophical 
method  ;  and  in  the  province  of  logic  his 
authority  remains  unshaken  to  this  day. 

Aristoxenus.  A  Greek  philosopher  and 
musician,  a  native  of  Tarentum,  and  a 
pupil  of  Aristotle,  lived  about  330  B.C.,  and 
was  a  prolific  writer  on  various  subjects, 
but  most  particularly  on  Music.  In  con- 
trast witli  the  Pythagoreans,  who  referred 
everything  to  the  relations  of  numbers,  he 
regarded  music  as  founded  on  the  differ- 
ence of  tones  as  perceived  by  the  ear.  Of 
his  Elements  of  Harmony,  three  books  are 
preserved,  but  they  are  neither  complete, 
nor  in  their  original  shape.  Only  a  part 
of  his  Elements  of  Rhi/tJtni  has  survived. 

Arms.     See  Weapons. 

Army.     (1)  Greek.     See  Warfare. 

(2)  Roman.  ;S'<'<;  Legion,  Dilectus, 
Sacramentum,  Stipexdium,  Castra. 

Arneis.  The  festival  of  lambs.  See  Linos. 

Arnobius.  An  African,  who  won  a  high 
rcjintation  as  a  master  of  rhetoric  at  Sicca 
in  Numidia,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  He 
was  at  first  a  heathen  and  an  assailant  of 
Christianity;  but  on  becoming  a  Christian, 


to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  conversion,. 
he  wrote  (about  295  a.d.)  the  extant  work 
Adrersus  (jlcntcs.  This  is  a  superficial  and 
rhetorical  defence  of  Christianity  and  attack 
on  Polytheism,  but  it  is  full  of  instruction 
with  regard  to  the  contemporary  heathenism 
and  its  various  worships. 

Arrhephoria.  or  Evrhephoria.  The  Athe- 
nian term  for  a  mystic  festival  in  honour  of 
Athena  as  goddess  of  the  fertilizing  night- 
dew,  liekl  in  the  month  of  Scirophorion 
(June-July),  in  connection  with  the  Sciro- 
phorla.  It  was  named  after  tlie  Ilevs- 
^;/((~;;'0J  =  dew-bearers,  four  maidens  between 
seven  and  eleven  years  of  age,  who  were 
chosen  yearly  from  the  houses  of  noble 
citizens,  and  had  to  spend  several  months 
at  the  temple  of  Athena  in  the  Acropolis, 
and  take  part  in  its  services.  Two  of 
them  had  the  task  of  commencing  the 
cloak  or  shawl  which  the  women  of  Athens 
wove  and  presented  to  the  goddess  at  the 
Panathenrea.  The  otlier  two,  on  the  night 
of  the  festival,  received  from  the  priestess 
of  Athena  certain  coffers,  with  unknown 
contents,  which  they  carried  in  procession 
on  their  heads  to  a  natural  grotto  beside 
the  temple  of  "  Aphrodite  in  the  gardens," 
and  delivering  them  there,  received  some- 
thing equally  mysterious  in  exchange,  which 
they  carried  to  the  temple  on  the  Acropolis. 
With  this  ceremony  their  office  expired. 

Arrianus  {Flavins).  A  Greek  author,  who 
wrote  chiefly  on  philosophy  and  histoiy, 
born  at  Niconiedea  in  Bitli3'nia  towards  the 
end  of  the  1st  century  a.d.,  and  a  pupil  of 
the  Stoic  philosopher  Epictetus.  He  lived 
under  the  emperors  Hadrian,  Antoninus 
Puis  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  enjoying  a  high 
reputation  for  culture  and  ability,  which 
procured  him  the  citizenship  of  Rome  and 
Athens,  and  high  offices  of  state,  such  as  the 
governorship  of  Cappadocia  under  Hadrian, 
A.D.  186,  and  the  consulship  under  An- 
toninus. His  last  years  were  spent  in  his 
native  town,  where  he  filled  the  office  of 
priest  to  Demeter,  and  died  at  an  advanced 
age.  From  the  likeness  of  his  character  to 
that  of  the  famous  Athenian,  he  was  nick- 
named "  Xenophon  Junior."  Of  his  philo- 
sophical works  we  have  still  the  first  half 
(four  books)  of  the  Discourses  of  Epietetiis. 
a  leading  authority  for  the  tenets  of  that 
philosopher  and  the  Stoical  ethics;  and  the 
hand-book  called  the  Enchciridwn  of  Epic- 
tetus, a  short  manual  of  moralit}',  which  on 
account  of  its  pithy  and  practical  precepts 
became  a  great  favourite  with  Pagans  and 
Christians,  had  a  commentary  written   on 
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it  by  Simplicius  in  tlio  fitli  century,  and 
after  the  revival  of  learning  was  long  used 
as  a  sclioolbook.  Of  his  numerous  his- 
torical writings  we  possess  the  chief  one, 
the  Andbdsis  of  Alexander  in  seven  books. 
This  is  a  complete  history  of  that  conqueror 
from  his  accession  to  his  death,  drawn  from 
the  best  sources,  especially  Ptolemy  and 
Aristobidus,  and  modelled  on  Xenophon, 
of  whom  we  are  reminded  by  the  very  title 
and  the  number  of  books,  though  it  has 
none  of  Xenophon's  charm.  It  is  the  best 
work  on  Ale.xander  that  has  survived  from 
antiquity.  To  this  we  should  add  the 
Indhra,  a  short  work  on  India,  written  in 
the  Ionic  dialect,  and  especially  valuable 
for  its  abstract  of  Nearchus'  report  of  his 
voyage  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the 
Persian  Gulf;  also  the  description  of  another 
coasting  voyage,  the  PCrlplus  Ponti  Euxtni, 
and  a  trifling  treatise  on  hunting,  the 
C'jjnegHicus.  A  work  on  tactics  wrongly 
ascribed  to  him  is  probably  from  the  hand 
of  jElian  the  Tactician.  Of  his  other  His- 
tories, e.g.  of  the  Successors  of  Ale.xander, 
of  Trajan's  battles  with  the  Parthians,  of 
his  ow^l  native  countiy  till  its  absorption  in 
the  Empire,  and  the  campaign  against  the 
Alani  during  his  command  in  Cappadocia, 
we  have  only  abstracts  or  fragments. 

Arrogatio,  one  of  the  kinds  of  adoption 
known  to  the  Romans.  (For  further  infor- 
mation nee  Adoption.) 

Arrows.    See  Bows. 

Arsinoe.     See  Alphesibcea. 

Art.  jS'cc  Architecture,  Architecture 
(Orders  of).  Painting,  and  Sculpture  ; 
and  comp.  Coinage  and  Gems. 

Artgmidorus,  (1)  The  Geographer,  of 
Ephesus,  who  travelled  about  100  B.C. 
through  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  part  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  wrote  a  long  work  on  his  re- 
searches, the  Geographumena  in  eleven 
books,  as  well  as  an  abstract  of  the  same.  Of 
both  works,  which  were  much  consulted  by 
later  geogi-aphers,  we  have  only  fragments. 

(2)  Artemidorus  the  Dream-Interpreter, 
born  at  Ephesus  at  the  beginning  of  the 
'2nd  century  A.D.,  surnamed  "  the  Daldian  " 
from  his  mother's  birthplace,  Daklis  iii 
Lydia,  wrote  a  work  on  the  Interpretation 
of  Dreams,  the  Oneirocrifica,  in  four  books. 
He  had  gathered  his  materials  from  the 
works  of  earlier  authors,  and  bj'  oral  in- 
.■[uiries  during  his  travels  in  Asia,  Italj-  and 
Greece.  The  book  is  an  acute  exposition  of 
the  theory  of  interpreting  dreams,  and  its 
practical  application  to  examples  systema- 


ticallj'  arranged  according  to  the  several 
stages  of  human  life.  An  appendix,  counted 
as  a  fifth  book,  gives  a  collection  of  dreams 
that  have  come  true.  For  the  light  thrown 
on  the  mental  condition  of  antiquity,  espe- 

j  cially  in  the  2nd  century  after  Christ,  and 

I  for  many  items  of  information  on  religious 
rites  and  myths  relating  to  dreams,  these 

I  writings  are  of  value. 

Artemis  (Lat.  Diana).    The  virgin  daugh- 

'  ter  of  Zeus  and  Leto  (Latona),  by  the  common 
account    born   a   twin-sister  of  Apollo,  and 

j  just  before  him,  at  Delos.  The  Ortygia  {see 
Asteria)  named  in  another  tradition  as  her 
birthplace,  was  interpreted  to  mean  Delos, 
though  several  other  places  where  the  wor- 
ship of  Artemis  had  long  prevailed  put 
forward  pretensions  to  that  name  and  its 
mythological  renown,  especially  the  well- 
known  island  of  Ortygia  off  S3'racuse.  She, 
as  well  as  her  mother,  was  worshipped  jointly 
with  her  brother  at  Delos,  Delphi  and  all 
the  most  venerable  spots  where  Apollo  was 
honoured.  She  is  armed,  as  he  is,  with 
bow  and  arrow,  which,  like  him,  and  often 
together  with  him,  she  wields  against  mon- 
sters and  giants ;  hence  the  pn'an  was  chanted 
to  her  as  well  as  to  him.  Like  those  of 
Apollo,  the  shafts  of  Artemis  were  regarded 
as  the  cause  of  sudden  death,  especially  to 
maidens  and  wives.  But  she  was  also  a 
beneficent  and  helpful  deity.  As  Apollo  is 
the  luminous  god  of  day,  she  with  her  torch 
is  a  goddess  of  light  by  night,  and  in  course 
of  time  becomes  identified  with  all  ]iossible 
goddesses  of  moon  and  night.  {See  Selene, 
Hecate,  Bendis,  Britomartis.)  Her  pro- 
per domain  is  that  of  Nature,  with  its  hills 
and  valleys,  woods,  meadow.s,  rivers  and 
fountains  ;  there  amid  her  nymphs,  her- 
self the  fairest  and  tallest,  she  is  a  mighty 
huntress,  sometimes  chasing  wild  animals, 
sometimes  dancing,  playing,  or  bathing  w'ith 
her  companions.  Her  favourite  haunt  was 
thought  to  be  the  mountains  and  forests  of 
Arcadia,  where,  in  many  spots,  she  had 
sanctuaries,  consecrated  hunting-grounds, 
and  sacred  animals.  To  her,  as  goddess  of 
the  forest  and  the  chase,  all  beasts  of  the 
woods  and  fields,  in  fact  all  game,  were 
dear  and  sacred ;  but  her  favourite  animal 
was  held  all  over  Greece  to  be  the  hind. 
From  this  sacred  animal  and  the  hunt- 
ing of  it,  the  month  which  the  otier 
Greeks  called  Artcnuston  or  Artemisios 
(March-April)  was  named  by  the  Athenians. 
Elaphe-holwn  (deer-shooting),  and  her 
festival  as  goddess  of  game  and  hunting, 
at  which  deer  or   cakes   in   the   shape  of 
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deer  were  offered  up,  ElaiJlwhoHa.  As 
goddess  of  the  chase,  she  had  also  some 
influence  in  war,  and  the  Spartans  before 
battle  sought  her  favour  by  the  gift  of  a 
she-goat.  Miltiades  too,  before  the  battle 
of  Marath(5n,  had  vowed  to  her  as  many 
goats  as  there  shonld-be  enemies  fallen  on 
the  field  ;  but  the  number  proving  so  great 
that  the  vow  could  not  bo  kept,  500  goats 
were  sacrificed  at  each  anniversarj''  of  the 
victory  in  the  month  of  Boedromion.  Again, 
she  was  mttch  worshipped  as  a  goddess  of 
the  Moon.  At  Amarj'nthus  in  Eubcea,  the 
whole  island  kept  holiday  to  her  witli  pro- 
cessions and  prize-fights.  At  Munf'chia  in 
Attica,  at  full  moon  in  the  month  of  Jluny- 
chlon  (April-May),  large  round  loaves  or 
cakes,  decked  all  round  with  lights  as  a 
symbol  of  her  own  luminary,  were  borne 
in  procession  and  presented  to  her;  and  at 
the  same  time  was  solemnized  the  festival 
of  the  victory  of  Sillamis  in  Cyprus,  be- 
cause on  that  occasion  the  goddess  had 
shone  in  her  full  glory  on  the  Greeks.  An 
ancient  shrine  of  the  Moon-goddess  at 
Brauron  in  Attica  was  held  in  such  vene- 
ration, that  the  Brauroiua,  originally  a 
merely  local  festival,  was  afterwards  made 
a  public  ceremony,  to  which  Athens  itself 
sent  deputies  every  five  years,  and  a  precinct 
was  dedicated  to  "Artemis  of  Brauron"  on 
the  Acropolis  itself.  {See  plan  of  Acro- 
polis.) At  this  feast  the  girls  between 
five  and  ten  years  of  age,  clad  in  saffron- 
coloured  garments,  were  conducted  by  their 
mothers  in  procession  to  the  goddess,  and 
commended  to  her  care.  For  Artemis  is 
also  a  protectress  of  youth,  especially  those 
of  her  own  sex.  As  such  she  patronized 
a  Nurses'  festival  at  Sparta  in  a  temple 
outside  the  town,  to  which  little  boys  were 
brought  by  their  nurses ;  while  the  lonians 
at  their  Apatiu'ia  presented  her  with  the 
hair  of  boys.  Almost  everywhere  young 
girls  revered  the  virgin  goddess  as  the 
guardian  of  their  maiden  years,  and  before 
marriage  they  offered  up  to  her  a  lock  of 
their  hair,  their  girdle,  and  their  maiden 
garment.  She  was  also  worshipped  in 
many  parts  as  the  goddess  of  Good  Repute, 
especially  in  youths  and  maidens,  and  was 
regarded  as  an  enemy  of  all  disoi-derly 
doings.  With  her  attributes  as  the  god- 
dess of  the  moon,  and  as  the  promoter  of 
healthy  development,  especially  in  the  female 
frame,  is  connected  the  notion  of  her  assist- 
ing in  childbirth  {see  Eileithyia).  In 
early  times  human  sacrifices  had  been 
offered   to   Artemis.     A  relic  of   this   was 


the  yearly  custom  observed  at  Sparta,  of 
flogging  the  boys  till  they  bled,  at  the 
altar  of  a  deity  not  unknown  elsewhere, 
and  named  Artemis  Orthia  (the  ttpright) 
probablj'  from  her  stiff  posture  in  the 
antiquated  wooden  image.  At  Sparta,  as 
iu  other  places,  the  ancient  image  was 
looked  upon  as  the  same  which  Iphigenia 
and  Orestes  brought  away  from  Tauris 
(the  Crimea),  viz.,  that  of  the  Tauric  Ar- 
temis, a  Scythian  deity  who  was  identified 
with  Artemis  becaitse  of  the  human  sacri- 
fices common  in  her  worship.  The  Artemis 
of  Ejihesus,  too,  so  greatly  honoured  by 
all  the  lonians  of  Asia  [Acts  xix  28]  is 
no  Greek  divinity,  but  Asiatic.  This  is 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact  that  eunuchs 
were  emjiloyed  in  her  worship ;  a  practice 
quite  foreign  to  Greek  ideas.  The  Greek 
colonists  identified  her  with  their  own  Ar- 
temis, because  she  was  goddess  of  the  moon 
and  a  power  of  nature,  present  in  moun- 
tains, woods  and  marshy  places,  nourish- 
ing life  in  plants,  animals  and  men.  But, 
itnlike  Artemis,  she  was  not  regarded  as  a 


AUTEMIS:    "DIANA    OF    VERSAILLES." 

(Paris,  Louvre.) 

virgin,  but  as  a  mother  and  foster-mothei-, 
as  is  clearly  shown  by  the  multitude  of 
breasts  in  the  rude  effigy.  Her  worship, 
frantic  and  fanatical  after  the  manner  of 
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Asia,  was  traced  Lack  to  the  Amazons. 
A  number  of  other  deities  native  to  Asia 
was  also  worshipped  by  the  Greeks  under 
the  iiamo  of  Artemis. 

Artemis  api)ears  in  works  of  art  as  the 
ideal  of  austere  maiden  beauty,  tall  of  sta- 
ture, with  bow  and  quiver  on  her  shoulder, 
or  torch  in  her  hand,  and  generallj'  leading 
or  carr3'ing  a  hind,  or  riding  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  hinds.  Her  commonest  character 
is  that  of  a  huntress.  In  earlier  times  the 
figure  is  fuller  and  stronger,  and  the  cloth- 
ing more  complete ;  in  later  works  she  is 
represented  as  more  slender  and  lighter  of 
foot,  the  hair  loose,  the  dress  girt  up  high, 
the  feet  protected  by  the  Cretan  shoe.  The 
most  celebrated  of  her  existing  statues  is 
the  Diana  of  VcrsaiUcs  {see  cut).  On  the 
identification  of  Artemis  with  the  Italian 
Diana,  see  Diana. 

Artillery.  The  machines  used  for  send- 
ing large  missiles  to  a  great  distance  were 


(1)    Al'TAltATUS    FOR    PROJECTILES. 

supposed  to  have  been  invented 
m  the  East,  and  appear  in  Greece 
since  4(J<J  B.C.  or  thereabouts. 
They  attained  their  highest 
perfection  in  the  age  of  the 
Diadochi,  and  were  adopted  by 
the  Romans  after  the  Panic 
Avars.  There  were  two  chief 
varieties,  both  imitations  of  the 
■crossbow ;  but  the  elasticity  of 
the  bow  is  exchanged  for  elasti- 
city in  the  twist  of  the  cord. 
Consequently  all  jjieces  of  heavy 
artillerj'  were  called  by  the 
Romans  tnrnienta.  The  ma- 
chine consisted  of  three  parts : 
the  stand,  the  groove  for  the 
shot,  and  the  apparatus  repre- 
senting the  bow.  This  con- 
sisted of  a  frame  in  three 
■divisions,  through  the  midmost 
of  which  passed  the  groove  for 
the  shot  (fig.  1).  In  each  of  the  lateral 
■divisions  was  stretched,  in  a  vertical  direc- 


tion, a  set  of  strong  elastic  cords,  made  of 
the  sinews  of  animals,  or  the  long  hair 
of  animals  or  of  women.  These  were 
stretched  tight,  and  between  each  of  them 
was  fixed  a  straight  unelastic  arm  of  wood. 
The  arms  were  joined  by  a  cord,  which 
was  pulled  back  bj'  a  winch  applied  at 
the  end  of  the  groove.  On  letting  this 
go,  the  arms,  and  with  them  the  string 
and  the  object  in  front  of  it,  were  driven 
forward  by  the  twisting  of  the  vertical 
cords.  The  effectiveness  of  the  engine 
thus  depended  on  the  power  and  tivist  of 
the  cords,  which  may  be  said  roughly  to 
express  its  calibre.  The  engines  were 
divided  into  two  kinds.  (1)  CatapuUw,  or 
scorpions  (fig.  2).  In  these  the  groove  for 
the  shot  was  horizontal;  and  they  projected 
missiles  of  length  and  thickness  varying 
according  to  the  calibre.  (2)  BaUi.stai{fig.  3), 
which  shot  stones,  beams,  or  balls  up  to 
lfi2  lbs.  weight,  at  an  angle  of  50  degrees. 
The  calibre  of  the  hallista  was  at  least 
three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  catapult. 
The  average  range  of  the  catapult  was 
about  383  yards,  that  of  the  ballista  from 
about  295  to  503  yards. 

After  Constantine  we  hear  no  more  of 
catapults,  but  only  of  ballistce  and  the 
uncigcr.  The  ballista  now  shot  arrows, 
and  is  described  either  as  a  huge  cross-bow 
with  an  elastic  bow  of  iron,  or  as  virtually 
identical  with  the  old  catapult.  The  onager, 
also  called  scorpio  (fig.  4)  was  a  sling  for 


(2)    CATAPULT. 

stones.     It  consisted  of  a  frame,  in  which 
was  fastened  a  wooden  arm  with  a  sling  at 
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the  end,  standing  upright  when  at  rest,  and 
furnished  with  two  horizontal  cords  to  pull 
it  up  and  down.  This  was  drawn  back  by  a 
winch  into  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  and 


(3)    BAT.I.ISTA 


then  released.  It  started  up,  and  meeting 
with  a  check-board  fixed  behind  the  engine, 
hurled  the  stones  out  of  the  sling.     As  a 


(4)    ONAGER    (SCORPIO)'. 

rule,  the  heavy  artillery  was  only  employed 
in  sieges ;  but  artillery  accompanied  armies 
in  the  field  for  purposes  of  conquest  or 
defence.  The  legions  and  the  cohorts  of 
the  Prsetorian  Guard  had  tlieir  own  artil- 
lery. And  at  the  end  of  the  4th  century 
every  ccntuvia  in  the  legion  had  a  baliista 
of  the  later  kind  drawn  on  wheels  by  mules 
(carroballista),  and  served  by  eleven  men. 
Every  cohort  had  an  onager,  carried  on  a 
cart  drawn  by  two  oxen. 

Arusianus  Messius.   A  Latin  grammarian 
who   lived   about  395   A.D.,  and   made  an 


alphabetical  collection,  for  school  use,  of 
words  that  admit  of  various  constructions, 
with  examples  from  Vergil,  Sallust,  Terence 
and  Cicero,  under  the  title  Excmpla  Elo- 
ciXtWnum. 

Arval  Brothers  {FrCitres  ArvCdHs  =  of  the 
fields).  The  Latin  name  for  a  college  of 
priests  consisting  of  twelve  life-members, 
who  performed  the  worship  of  Dca  Dla,  a. 
goddess  not  otherwise  mentioned,  but  prob- 
ably identical  with  the  old  Roman  goddess 
of  cornfields,  Acca  Larentia  (q.v.),  who  also 
is  said  to  have  founded  this  fraternity.  Oar 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  it  we  owe  to- 
its  annual  reports  inscribed  on  the  marble 
tablets,  ninetj'-six  in  number,  which  have 
been  dug  up  (1570-18G9)  on  the  site  of  its 
meeting-place,  a  grove  at  the  fifth  mile- 
stone from  Rome,  and  which  extend  from 
A.D.  14-24L  About  its  condition  under 
the  Republic  we  have  no  information;  but 
under  the  Empire  its  members  were  persons 
of  the  highest  rank.  The  emperors  them- 
selves belonged  to  it,  either  as  ordinary 
members,  or,  if  the  numbers  were  filled  uji, 
as  extraordinary.  The  election  was  by 
co-optation  on  the  motion  of  the  president 
{viagisfcr),  who  himself,  together  with  a 
fldiiwn,  was  elected  for  one  year;  their 
badge  was  a  white  fillet  and  a  wreath  of 
ears  of  corn.  The  Arvales  held  their  chief 
festival  on  three  days  in  May,  on  the  1st 
and  3rd  in  Rome,  on  the  2nd  in  the  grove, 
with  a  highly  complicated  ceremonial,  in- 
eluding  a  dance  in  the  temple  of  the  god- 
dess, to  which  they  sang  the  written  text 
of  a  hymn  so  antiquated  that  its  meaning 
could  scarcely  be  understood.  This  Arval 
Hymn,  in  which  the  Lares  and  Mars  are 
invoked,  is  one  of  the  oldest  monuments 
we  possess  of  the  Latin  tongue.  Amongst 
other  duties  of  this  priesthood  should  es- 
pecially be  mentioned  the  expiatory  sacri- 
fices in  the  grove.  These  had  to  be  offered 
if  any  damage  had  been  done  to  it  through 
the  breaking  of  a  bough,  the  stroke  of  light- 
ning, or  other  such  causes ;  or  again  if  any 
labour  had  been  performed  in  it,  though 
ever  so  necessary,  especially  if  iron  tools 
had  been  used.  The  Arval  brothers  had 
also  to  offer  solemn  vows  on  behalf  of  the 
Imperial  House,  both  statedlj'  on  January 
3rd,  and  on  extraordinary  occasions,  and 
were  bound  to  fulfil  them. 

As.  In  Latin,  signifies  anj-  unit,  which 
determines  the  value  of  fractional  quantities 
in  coins,  weights  and  measures,  or  interest, 
inheritance  and  the  like.  The  as  was 
divided    duodecimally    into    uncicp.      The 
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names  of  its  parts  are  :  deunx  \\,  dex- 
tans  I,  dodrans  f,  bcs  |,  septiinx  y'ji 
semis  ^,  quincunx  -f^,  tricns  J,  quadrans  J, 
sextans  J,  sescuncia  i,  ttncia.^\.  In  ques- 
tions of  inheritance,  a  sole  hair  was  entitled 
hCres  ex  assc,  an  heir  to  half  the  estate, 
lu'ves  ex  semisse,  and  so  on.  As  a  coin, 
the  copper  as  weighed  a  Roman  pound 
(nominally  12,  but  practically  onl}'  10  uncice), 
and  was  worth,  previously  to  B.C.  2C9,  nearly 
6(/.  In  the  year  217  it  was  reduced  to  1 
uncia,  and  in  later  times  to  |  and  i  tincia. 
In  Cicero's  time  the  as  was  =  rather  less 
than  a  halfpenny.     Comp.  Coinage. 

Ascanius.  The  son  of  yEneas  and  Creiisa. 
According  to  the  ordinary  account,  he  ac- 
companied his  father  to  Italy,  and,  thirty 
years  after  the  building  of  Lavlnium, 
founded  Alba  Longa,  where,  after  his 
death,  his  stepbrother  Silvius  reigned.  To 
him,  by  his  name  of  lulus,  the  gens  Iidia 
traced  its  origin. 

Asclepiades.  A  Greek  poet,  a  native  of 
Samos,  and  a  younger  contemporary  of 
Theocritus.  He  was  the  author  of  thirty- 
nine  Epigrams,  mostly  erotic,  in  the  Greek 
Anthology.  The  well-known  Asclepiadean 
Metre  was  perhaps  named  after  him. 

Asclepiodotus.  A  Greek  writer,  pupil  of 
the  Stoic  Pusldonius  of  Rhodes  (who  died 
B.C.  51).  On  the  basis  of  his  lectures 
Asclepiodotus  seems  to  have  written  the 
military  treatise  preserved  under  his  name 
on  the  Macedonian  military  system. 

Asclepius  (Lat.  A'^sciildptus).  The  Greek 
god  of  Medicine,  according  to  the  common 
account  a  son  of  the  healing  god  Apollo 
by  Coronis,  daughter  of  a  Thessalian  prince 
Phlegyas.  Coronis  was  killed  by  Artemis 
(or  unfaithfulness,  and  her  body  was  about 
to  be  burnt  on  the  pyre,  when  Apollo 
snatched  the  bo}'  out  of  the  flames,  and 
handed  him  over  to  the  wise  centaur 
Chiron,  who  instructed  him  in  the  cure 
of  all  diseases.  According  to  the  local 
legend  of  Epidaurus,  Coronis,  having  ac- 
companied her  father  on  a  campaign  to 
the  Peloponnesus,  is  secretly  delivered  of 
the  child,  and  exposes  it  on  a  mountain 
near  that  town,  where  it  is  nourished  by 
a  herd  of  goats.  Such  was  the  skill  of 
Asclepius  that  he  brought  even  dead  men 
to  life ;  so  that  Zeus,  either  for  fear  of 
Lis  setting  men  altogether  free  from  death, 
or  at  the  complamt  of  Hades,  killed  him 
with  his  thunderbolt.  Apollo  in  revenge 
slew  all  the  Cyclopes  who  forged  the 
thunderbolts,  as  a  punishment  for  which 
he  had  to  serve  Admetus  for  a  time.     In 


Homer  and  Pindar,  Asclepius  is  still  but 
a  hero,  a  cunning  leech,  and  father  of  two 
heroes  fighting  before  Troy,  Machaon  and 
Podaleirius.  But  he  was  afterwards  uni- 
versally worshipped  as  the  god  of  healing, 
in  groves,  beside  medicinal  springs,  and  on 
mountains.  The  seats  of  his  worship  served 
also  as  places  of  cure,  where  patients  left 
thank-offerings  and  votive  tablets  describ- 
ing their  complaint  and  the  manner  of  its 
cure.     Often  the  cure  was  effected  by  the 


ASCLEPIUS. 

(Paris»  Louvre.) 

dreams  of  the  patients,  who  were  required 
to  sleep  in  the  sacred  building,  in  which 
there  sometimes  stood,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, a  statue  of  Sleep  or  Dreaming. 
His  worship  extended  all  over  Greece  with 
its  islands  and  colonies;  his  temples  were 
especially  numerous  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
the  most  famous  being  that  of  Epidaurus, 
where  a  great  festival  with  processions  and 
combats  was  held  in  his  honour  every  five 
vears.    Next  in  estimation  stood  the  temple 
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at  Pergamus,  a  colouj'  from  Epidaurus ; 
that  of  Tricca  in  Thessaly  enjoj-ed  a  re- 
putation of  long  standing,  and  in  the 
islands  that  of  Cos,  the  birthplace  of  the 
physician  Hippocrates. 

At  Rome,  the  worship  of  the  deity  there 
called  yEscit1aj)ius  was  introduced  by  order 
of  the  Sibylline  books,  on  occasion  of  the 
plague  of  293  B.C.,  and  the  god  was  brought 
from  E])idaurus  in  the  shape  of  a  snake. 
For  in  the  form  of  a  snake,  the  symbol  of 
rejuvenescence  and  of  prophecy,  he  was 
wont  to  reveal  himself,  and  snakes  were 
accordingly  kept  in  his  temples.  He  had 
a  sanctuary  and  a  much  frequented  sana- 
torium on  the  island  in  the  Tiber.  With 
him  were  worshipped  his  w'ife  EpionC  ( = 
soother),  his  two  sons  mentioned  above, 
and  several  daughters,  especially  Hygicia, 
(q.v.):  also  Tclcsjihoros  (  =  fulness-bringer) 
the  deity  of  Recover}',  who  was  pictured 
as  a  boy.  In  later  times  Asclepius  was 
often  confounded  with  the  Egyptian  Serapis. 
He  is  among  the  most  favourite  subjects 
of  ancient  art ;  at  several  places  where  he 
was  worshipped  he  had  statues  of  gold 
and  ivory.  He  is  commonly  represented 
with  a  beard,  and  resembling  Zeus,  but 
with  a  milder  aspect,  sometimes  with  Teles- 
phoros,  in  a  thick  veil,  or  little  Hygieia, 
at  his  side ;  his  usual  attribute  is  a  staff 
with  a  serpent  coiled  round  it.  The  cock 
was  sacrificed  to  him. 

Asconius  Pedianus  (Quintus),  a  Roman 
grammarinn  and  historian,  probably  born  at 
Patavium  about  the  year  3  A.D.  He  lived 
latterly  at  Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  men  in  high  place.  During  the 
i-eigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  having  care- 
ful!}' studied  the  literature  of  the  Ciceronian 
age,  and  availing  himself  of  state-papers  then 
existing,  he  composed  for  the  use  of  his  own 
sons  his  valuable  historical  Commoifnr/cs 
on  Ciccro^s  Orntirms,  of  which  only  those 
on  five  orations  (/;i  PisOnevi,  Pro  Sraiiro, 
Pro  MllOnc,  Pro  Cornel io,  In  toga  Candida) 
are  preserved,  Tinfortunately  in  a  very  frag- 
mentary condition.  The  commentaries  on 
the  Verrine  Orations,  which  bear  his  name, 
belong  probably  to  the  4th  century  A.D. 
They  treat  chiefly  of  grammatical  points. 
No  other  works  by  Asconius  have  survived. 
Ho  died,  after  twelve  years'  blindness,  about 
88  A.D. 

Aselllo  (C.  Sempronius).  A  Roman  anna- 
list.    Sec  Annalists. 

Aslnius  Polllo  (Gains).  A  celebrated 
Roman  poet,  orator,  and  historian.  He  was 
born  «.c.  75,  and  made  his  first  public  ap- 


pearance by  bringing  an  impeachment  in 
B.C.  54 ;  in  the  Civil  Wars  he  fought  on 
Cffisar's  side  at  Pharsalus  and  in  Africa 
and  Spain.  After  the  murder  of  Cassar  ho 
at  first  inclined  to  the  Republicans,  but  in 
B.C.  43  joined  Antony,  and  on  the  break-up 
of  the  Triumvirate  obtained  Gallia  Trans- 
padana  for  his  province.  In  the  redis- 
tribution of  lands  there  he  saved  the 
poet  Vergil's  paternal  estate  for  him. 
After  negotiating  the  Peace  of  Brundisium 
between  Antony  and  Octavian,  B.C.  41,  he 
became  consul  in 40,  conquered  theParthini 
in  Dalmatia  in  39,  and  celebrated  a  triumph. 
He  then  retired  from  political  life,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  advancement  of 
learning.  He  served  the  cause  of  literature 
not  only  bj'  his  own  writings,  but  by  setting 
up  the  first  public  library  at  Rome,  and  by 
introducing  the  custom  of  reading  new  works 
aloud  to  a  circle  of  experts,  before  publica- 
tion. {Sec  Recitatio.)  He  was  himself 
a  stern  critic  of  others,  as  we  see  by  his 
strictures  on  Cicero,  Sallust  and  Livy, 
though  it  was  remarked  that  he  was  not 
alwaj's  so  severe  upon  himself.  He  was 
especially  celebrated  as  an  orator ;  yet  his 
speeches,  in  spite  of  careful  preparation, 
were  devoid  of  elegance,  and,  as  Quintilian 
remarks,  might  be  supposed  to  have  been 
written  a  century  earlier  than  Cicero's.  He 
wrote  tragedies  also,  in  which  the  same 
stiffness  and  dryness  are  complained  of. 
And  he  composed  a  history  of  the  Civil 
Wars  in  seventeen  books,  from  the  first 
Triumvirate  to  the  battle  of  Philippi,  which 
seems  not  to  have  been  published  in  a 
complete  form  till  after  his  death.  Not 
one  of  his  works  has  survived.  [The  his- 
tory of  Csesar's  African  campaign,  BcUum 
Afrlctim,  has  recently  been  attributed  to 
him,  btit  on  insufficient  grounds.]  He  died 
80  years  old,  a.d.  4. 

Ascolia.  The  second  day  of  the  rural 
Diongsia  {q.v.). 

Aspis.  The  Greek  name  for  a  long  shield 
(For  further  information,  sec  Shield.) 

Assaracus,  son  of  Tros,  and  founder  of 
the  collatei-al  line  to  which  Anchises  and 
jEneas  belong  in  the  royal  house  of  Troy. 
{Comp.  Dardanus.) 

Assignatio.  The  Latin  term  for  the 
assignment  of  public  lands  to  single  citizens 
or  to  colonies.     See  Colonies  and  Acer 

PUBLICUS. 

Astfiria,  daughter  of  the  Titan  Coeus  and 
the  Titanid  Phoebe :  sister  of  Leto,  and 
mother  of  Hecate  by  Perses,  son  of  the  Titan 
Crius.     She  is  said  to  have  turned  into  an 
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ortijx  (  =  quail)  and  plunged  into  the  sea  to 
escape  the  love  of  Zeus.  After  her  the 
Island  of  Delos  was  named  Astcria,  and 
then  Ortyyici,  till  it  received  its  ordinary 
name. 

Astrsea  (  =  star-maiden),  was  daughter  of 
Astr?eus  and  Eos,  or,  according  to  another 
account,  of  Zeus  and  Themis,  and  as  such 
was  identified  with  Dike.  (<SV<>  Hours.)  She 
lived  among  men  in  the  golden  age,  and 
in  the  brazen  age  was  the  last  of  the  gods 
to  withdraw  into  the  skj',  where  she  shines 
as  the  constellation  of  the  Virgin  with  her 
scales  and  starry  crown. 

AstrsBUS  (  =  star-man),  son  of  the  Titan 
Crius  and  Eurjbia,  father  bj'  Eos  of  the 
winds  Argestes,  Zephyrus,  Boreas  and 
Notus,  as  well  as  of  Heosphorus  and  the 
other  stars.  In  the  later  legend  he  is  also 
represented  as  father  of  Astrsea. 

Astrology  and  Astronomy  were  at  first 
synonymous  expressions  among  the  ancients, 
both  signifying  "  the  .science  of  the  stars." 
But  afterwards  Astrology  came  to  mean  that 
part  of  the  science  which  deals  with  the 
supposed  influence  of  the  stars  on  the 
destinies  of  men,  Among  the  Greeks, 
Astronomy,  the  origin  of  which  they  them- 
selves ascribed  to  the  Assyrians,  Babj'- 
lonians  and  Egyptians,  was  for  centuries 
the  subject  of  philosophical  speculation 
without  a  sufficient  groundwork  in  obser- 
vation, because  mathematics  and  mechanics 
had  not  reached  the  requisite  degree  of 
perfection.  The  list  of  observing  astro- 
nomers opens  with  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus  in 
the  first  half  of  the  4th  century,  B.C.,  who 
assumed  that  the  earth  was  spherical,  and 
tried  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavens  by  a  complicated  theory  of  con- 
centric sphei'es.  Aristotle  too  maintained 
and  proved  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth, 
which  he  took  to  be  the  immovable  centre 
of  the  universe.  Astronomy  was  first 
raised  into  a  real  science  after  B.C.  300  at 
Rhodes  and  Alexandria,  in  the  Museum  of 
which  town  the  first  observatory  was  built, 
and  ArisiyUus  and  Trniochdrcs  determined 
the  places  of  the  fixed  stars  with  compara- 
tive accuracy,  though  as  yet  with  verj'  rude 
apparatus.  A  great  step  in  advance  was 
taken  by  AristarrJms  of  Samos,  who  ob- 
served the  summer  solstice  at  Alexandria 
in  B.C.  279,  maintained  the  earth's  rotation 
on  her  axis  and  revolution  round  the  sun, 
and  made  an  attemjit,  by  no  means  con- 
temptible, to  ascertain  the  size  and  dis- 
tance of  the  sun  and  moon.  His  succes- 
sor  ErdtosthSnes    also   rendered    essential 


service  to  the  progress  of  the  science ; 
thus  he  came  very  near  to  determining  the 
exact  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic.  The  true 
founder  of  scientific  Astronomy,  and  the 
greatest  independent  observer  of  antiquity, 
was  Illpparchns  of  Nic8ea(in  the  2nd  century 
B.C.),  who  discovered  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  and  determined  the  length  of  the 
solar  year  (at  365  days  5  hours  55'  12")  as 
well  as  the  time  of  the  moon's  revolution,  and 
the  magnitude  and  distances  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  The  last  important  astronomer  of 
antiquity,  and  the  greatest  after  Hipparchus, 
is  Claudius  Ptulrinaus  (in  the  2nd  centur}- 
A.D.).  In  his  chief  work,  commonly  known 
by  its  Arabic  name  of  Ahiiaycst,  he  digested 
the  discoveries  of  his  predecessors,  especially 
Hipparchus,  and  his  own,  into  a  formal 
system,  which  passed  current  all  through 
the  Middle  Ages.  According  to  it  the  earth 
is  a  sphere  resting  motionless  in  the  middle 
of  the  equally  spherical  universe,  while  the 
sun,  moon,  planets  and  fixed  stars  roll  at 
various  distances  around  her. 

The  Romans  regarded  Astronomy  as  an 
idle  speculation,  and  gave  little  attention 
to  it.  When  Caesar  reformed  the  Roman 
Calendar,  he  had  to  bring  an  astronomer 
from  Alexandria,  Sosiycncs,  to  help  him. 

Astrology  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
word,  meaning  prediction  on  the  faith  of 
signs  given  by  the  stars,  was  an  invention 
of  the  Chaldseans.  All  but  unknown  to 
the  Greeks  in  their  best  days,  it  did  not 
come  into  vogue  until  after  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  In  Rome  the  pro- 
fessional astrologers  were  called  Clialdni  or 
Mdthcmdftct,  the  latter  name  referring  to 
the  astronomical  calculations  which  they 
made.  In  the  republican  period  they  were 
known,  but  held  in  utter  contempt.  In 
139  B.C.  their  unpopularity  was  so  great 
that  they  were  expelled  from  Rome  and 
Italy.  But  in  the  turbulent  times  of  the 
civil  wars  their  reputation  rose  considerably, 
and  still  more  under  the  Empire,  when  the 
most  extensive  demands  were  made  upon 
their  science.  They  were,  indeed,  re- 
peatedly driven  out  of  Italy  and  involved 
in  trials  for  treason  (mdiestas) ;  but  this 
only  enhanced  the  consideration  in  which 
they  were  held,  the  more  so  as  they  were 
frequently  taken  into  counsel  by  the  emperors 
and  the  members  of  the  imperial  family.  Li 
later  times,  all  that  the  Chaldteans  were  for- 
bidden to  do  was  to  consult  the  stars  on 
questions  referring  to  the  emperor's  life. 
'This  was  a  criminal  offence.  The  Christian 
emperors   (but   none    before    them)  issued 
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repeated  prohibitions  against  all  consulta- 
tion of  astrologers  whatever. 

In  the  practice  of  their  art  they  used 
calendars  written  on  tablets,  in  which  were 
set  down,  for  every  day,  the  motion  and 
relative  distances  of  the  stars,  whether 
lucky  or  unlucky.  "With  the  help  of 
another  set  of  tablets  they  proceeded  to 
make  their  calculations  for  every  hour  in 
detail.  They  would,  for  instance,  note  the 
hour  of  a  person's  birth,  ascertaining  the 
relative  position  of  the  constellation  domi- 
nant at  the  time.  According  to  this  they 
determined  the  fortunes  of  the  individual 
who  was  born  at  the  hour  in  question.  In 
the  same  way  they  ascertained  the  time 
favourable  to  any  given  undertaking. 
Among  the  lucky  stars  we  may  mention 
Venus,  Jupiter,  and  Luna ;  Saturn  and  Mars 
were  unlucky ;  Mercury  was  lucky  or 
unlucky  according  to  the  other  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

Astyanax.  Son  of  Hector  and  Andro- 
mache. After  the  fall  of  Troy  he  was 
thrown  down  from  the  wall  by  the  Greeks, 
because  the  prophet  Calchas  had  pointed 
hira  out  as  destined  to  become  the  avenger 
of  Troy. 

Astydamas.  A  Greek  tragedian,  son  of 
Morsimus.  (Sec  Philocles.)  His  first  ap- 
pearance was  in  399  B.C.,  and  he  won  the 
prize  fifteen  times.  He  wrote  240  pieces, 
but  a  few  titles  are  all  that  remains  of  them. 
His  sons  Astydamas  and  Philocles  were 
also  tragic  poets. 

Astydameia.  Wife  of  Acastus  of  lolcos. 
Peleus  had  rejected  her  advances,  and  Ast^-- 
dameia  accordingly  slandered  him  to  Acas- 
tus, who  made  an  attempt  on  the  life  of 
Peleus,  to  her  own  destruction  and  that  of 
her  husband.     (Sec  Acastos  and  Peleus.) 

Astynomi  (Gr.  astunomoi).  The  title 
of  ten  functionaries  at  Athens,  drawn  an- 
nually bjr  lot  from  the  ten  tribes,  five  for 
the  city  and  five  for  Piraeus.  They  were 
a  kind  of  city  police,  responsible  for  keeping 
the  streets  clean,  for  decency  and  quiet 
among  the  public,  and  probably  for  the  pro- 
tection of  buildings.  They  had  such  powers 
of  jurisdiction  as  were  neces!.;ary  to  enforce 
tlioir  authority.  Flute-girls  and  female  per- 
formerson  theharp  orclthara  were  subject  to 
their  control.  [  Arist.,  Const,  of  Athens,  c.5U.] 

Asylum.  A  Greek  word  meaning  an 
inviolable  refuge  for  jiersons  fleeing  from 
pursuit.  Among  the  Greeks  all  holy  shrines 
were  Asylums,  and  any  pursuer  who  should 
remove  a  suppliant  by  force  was  regarded  as 
a  transgressor  against  the  gods.     The  term 


asylum  was  especially  applied  to  such 
shrines  as  secured  to  the  suppliants  abso- 
lute security  within  their  limits,  which  were 
often  considerable.  The  priests  and  the 
community  in  each  case  watched  jealously 
over  this  right.  The  sanctuary  of  Zeus 
Lycseus  in  Arcadia,  of  Poseidon  in  the 
island  of  Calauria,  and  of  Apollo  in  Delos, 
are  excellent  examples  of  such  asylums. 
These  .sanctuaries  were  exceptionally  numer- 
ous in  Asia.  In  Rome  there  was  an  asylum 
of  great  antiquity,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Romiilus,  in  a  grove  of  oaks  on  the 
Capitoline  Hill.  [See  Veiovis.)  The  erection 
of  buildings  iu  its  neighbourhood  gradually 
rendered  it  inaccessible.  During  the  Roman 
period  the  right  of  asylum  attaching  to 
Greek  sanctuaries  was,  at  first,  maintained 
and  even  confirmed  by  Roman  commanders. 
But  its  abuse  led  to  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  asylums  under 
Tiberius.  The  right  of  asj-lum  was  now 
confined  to  such  shrines  as  could  found  their 
claims  upon  ancient  tradition.  During  the 
imperial  period,  however,  the  custom  arose 
of  making  the  statues  of  the  emperors  re- 
fuges against  momentary  acts  of  violence. 
Armies  in  the  field  used  the  eagles  of  the 
legions  for  the  same  purpose. 

Atalante.  A  Greek  heroine  of  the  type 
of  Artemis.  There  were  two  slightly  differ- 
ent versions  of  her  story,  one  current  iu 
Arcadia  and  the  other  in  BcEotia. 

(1)  The  Arcadian  version.  Atalante, 
daughter  of  Zeus  and  Clymene,  was  ex- 
posed by  her  father,  who  had  desired  male 
offspring  only.  She  was  suckled  by  a  bear, 
until  she  was  found  and  brought  up  by  a 
party  of  hunters.  Under  their  care  she 
grew  up  to  be  a  huntress,  keen,  swift  and 
beautiful.  She  took  part  in  the  Calj*donian 
boar-hunt,  was  the  first  who  struck  the  boar, 
and  received  from  Meleager  the  head  and 
skin  of  the  beast  as  the  prize  of  victory.  (See 
Meleager.)  She  is  also  associated  with 
the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts.  She  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  entreaties  of  her  numerous 
suitors ;  but  at  last  she  propitiated  the 
wrath  of  Aphrodite  by  returning  the  faith- 
ful love  of  the  beautiful  Milanion,  who  had 
followed  her  persistently,  and  suffered  and 
struggled  for  her.  Their  son  was  Partheuo- 
pffius,  one  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes.  (See 
Seven  against  Thebes.) 

(2)  The  Boeotian  version.  Atalante  was 
the  daughter  of  Schoeneus,  son  of  Athamas, 
and  distinguished  for  beauty  and  swiftness 

I   of  foot.     An  oracle  warns  her  against  mar- 
riage, and  she   accordingly  lives  a  lonely 
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life  in  the  forest.  She  meets  the  addresses 
of  lioi-  suitors  by  challenging  them  to  race 
with  her,  overtaliing  them  in  tlie  race  and 
spearing  them  in  the  back.  She  is  at  length 
beaten  by  Hippomenes,  who  during  the 
race  drops  on  the  ground  three  golden 
apples  given  him  by  Aphrodite.  Atalante 
stoops  down  to  piciv  up  the  apples,  and  thus 
loses  the  race.  Hippomenes  forgets  to  ren- 
der thanks  to  Aphrodite,  and  the  goddess 
in  anger  causes  the  pair  to  wander  into  a 
sanctuaryofCy  bale,  where  they  are  changed 
into  lions. 

Atargatis.    See  Dea  Syria. 

Ate.  According  to  Homor,  the  daughter 
of  Zous ;  according  to  Hesiod,  of  Evis  or 
Strife.  She  personifies  infatuation  ;  the 
infatuation  being  generally  held  to  imply 
guilt  as  its  cause  and  evil  as  its  consequence. 
At  first  she  dwelt  on  Olj-mpus ;  but  after 
she  had  entrapped  Zeus  himself  into  his 
rash  oath  on  tlie  occasion  of  the  birth  of 
Heracles  (see  Heracles),  he  hurled  her 
down  to  earth.  Here  she  pursues  her  mis- 
sion of  evil,  walking  lightly  over  men's 
heads,  but  never  touching  the  ground.  Be- 
hind her  go  the  LUai  ("Prayers"),  the 
lame,  wrinkled,  squinting  daughter.^  of 
Zeus.  The  Litai,  if  called  upon,  heal  the 
hurts  inflicted  by  Ate  ;  but  they  bring  fresh 
evil  upon  the  stubborn.  In  later  times  Ate 
is  transformed  into  an  avenger  of  unright- 
eousness, like  Dike,  Erl7iys  and  Nemesis. 

Ateiiis  Capito  (Gains).  A  Roman  jurist 
of  the  ago  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  who 
was  born  about  30  B.C.,  and  died  about  22 
A.D.  Unlike  his  contemporary  Antistius 
Labeo  (q.v.),  he  recommended  himself  to 
the  ruling  powers  by  his  submissive  atti- 
tude. He  was  rewarded  by  many  tokens 
of  distinction ;  among  others,  by  the  con- 
sulship, to  which  he  was  elected  in  5  A.D., 
before  attaining  the  legal  age.  As  a  jui'ist 
(again  nnlike  Antistius)  he  represented  the 
conservative  tendenc}',  and  so  became  the 
founder  of  a  special  school  called  the  Sabl- 
niam,  after  his  pupil  Masfirius  Sabinus. 

Atellana  (i.e.  Atellana  fubilla).  [A  farce 
or  comedjr,  which  the  ancients  supposed  was 
originally  acted  or  invented  at  the  Oscan 
town  of  Atella  in  Campania.  Modern 
scholars  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  a 
species  of  Latin  drama  representing  scenes 
at  Atella,  or  scenes  of  country-town  life. 
Its  characteristics  were  (1)  that  it  was  per- 
formed by  free-born  youths,  not  by  pro- 
fessional actors ;  (2)  that  certain  conventional 
characters,  as  Buceo  ("  Fatchnps"),  Dossen- 
niis  ("The   Glutton"),  Pappus  ("The  old 


father"),  Macciis  ("The  fool")  always  oc- 
curred in  it ;  (3)  that  it  contained  puzzles 
to  explain,  either  in  the  plot  or  in  single 
lines.]  The  Atellance  came  into  fashion  at 
Rome  as  after-pieces  (exodia)  about  the  end 
of  the  3rd  century  B.C.,  displacing  the 
sdtitrce.  {See  Satura).  Till  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  of  the  Republic  the 
Atellana  was  probably  an  improvisation ; 
but,  in  the  hands  of  Pomponius  of  Bononia 
and  Novius,  it  was  raised  to  the  position 
of  a  regular  comedy  on  the  Greek  model. 
From  about  the  middle  of  the  1st  century 
B.C.,  the  Atellana  went  out  of  fashion  in 
favour  of  the  mlmus,  but  was  revived,  pro- 
bably in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  by  a  certain 
Mummius.  It  lived  on  for  sometime  under 
the  Empire,  till  at  last  it  became  undis- 
tinguishable  from  the  niiinits. 

Athamas.  Son  of  ^Eolus,  king  of  Thessaly, 
and  Enarete  ;  brother  of  Crethens,  Sisyphus, 
and  Salmoneus ;  king  of  the  Minyse  in  the 
Boeotian  Orchomenus.  He  was  the  hu.sband 
of  the  cloud-goddess  Nephele,  mother  of 
Phrixus  and  Helle,  who  left  him  on  his 
union  with  a  mortal,  Ino  the  daughter  of 
Cadmus.  Nephele  in  anger  visited  the 
land  with  a  drought,  upon  which  Ino  en- 
deavoured, by  means  of  a  pretended  oracle, 
to  have  her  stepson  Phrixus  sacrificed  on 
the  altar  of  Zeus  Laphystius.  But  Nephele 
conveyed  the  children  away  through  the 
air  on  a  golden-fleeced  ram.  During  the 
passage  Helle  fell  into  the  sea,  which  was 
afterwards,  from  her  name,  called  the  Helles- 
pontus.  But  her  brother  arrived  safely  at 
the  palace  of  ^Eetes,  king  of  JEn,  who  gave 
him  his  daughter  Chalclope  in  marriage. 
Afterwards  Athamas  was  himself  about  to 
be  sacrificed  by  his  people  to  Zeus  Laphy- 
stius ;  but  he  was  saved  by  the  appearance 
of  Phrixus'  son  Cytissorus,  who  brought 
the  news  that  Phrixus  was  still  alive.  His 
escape,  however,  only  brought  down  the 
wrath  of  the  god  upon  his  descendants. 
The  first-born  of  his  race  was  ever  afterwards 
liable  to  be  sacrificed  to  Zeus  Laphj'Stius, 
if  he  entered  the  council-chamber  and  did 
not  get  out  of  the  way  in  time.  Later 
on  Athamas  was  visited  with  madness  by 
Hera,  because  Ino  brought  up  her  nephew 
Dionysus,  the  son  of  her  sister  Semele.  In 
his  frenzy  he  killed  his  .son  Learchus,  and 
persecuted  Ino,  who  with  her  other  son 
Melicertes  leaped  into  the  sea.  Here  she 
became  the  sea-goddess  Leucothea,  and  her 
son  the  sea-god  Palsemon.  On  recovering 
from  his  madness,  Athamas  was  commanded 
by  an  oracle  to  settle  in  a  place  where  he 
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should  be  liospitably  treated  by  wild  beasts. 
In  the  part  of  Thossaly  which  was  named, 
after  him,  the  Athamanian  plain,  he  came 
upon  some  wolves,  who  fled  from  him,  and 
left  him  the  sheep-bones  on  which  they 
were  feeding.  He  settled  here,  and  wedded 
Themisto.  (.Sef- Themisto.)  The  story  is  no 
doubt  founded  upon  the  old  custom  which 
the  MinyaB  had  of  offering  the  tirst-born  of 
the  race  of  Athamas  to  Zeus  Laphystius,  in 
case  he  failed  to  make  good  his  escape  as 
Phrixus  did. 

Athenseiis.  (1)  The  engineer,  a  con- 
temporary of  Archimedes,  who  flourished 
about  210  B.C.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
work,  still  preserved,  on  engines  of  war. 

(2)  Tlie  Greek  scholar,  a  native  of  Nau- 
cratis  in  Esypt.  He  was  educated  at  Alex- 
andria, where  he  lived  about  170-230  a.d. 
After  this  he  lived  at  Rome,  and  there 
wrote  his  DclpnosoplihUn  (or  "Doctors  at 
Dinner  "),  in  fifteen  books.  Of  these  the 
first,  second,  and  part  of  the  third,  are 
only  preserved  in  a  selection  made  in  the 
11  til  century;  the  rest  survive  in  a 
tolerably  complete  state.  The  work  shows 
astonishing  learning,  and  contains  a  num- 
ber of  notices  of  ancient  life  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost.  The  author  gives 
us  collections  and  extracts  from  more  than 
1,.500  works  (now  mostly  lost),  by  more  than 
7CXJ  writers.  His  book  is  thrown  into  the 
form  of  a  conversation  held  in  the  year  228 
A.D.  at  a  dinner  given  by  Larensius,  a  rich 
and  accomplished  Roman,  and  a  descendant 
of  the  great  antiquarian  Varro.  Among 
the  guests  are  the  most  learned  men  of  the 
time,  including  Galen  the  physician  and 
Ulpian  the  jurist.  The  conversation  ranges 
over  numberless  subjects  connected  with 
domestic  and  social  life,  manners  and  cus- 
toms, trade,  art,  and  science.  Among  the 
most  valuable  things  in  the  book  are  the 
numerous  passages  from  prose-writers  and 
poets,  especially  from  the  masters  of  the 
Middle  Cnmedj'. 

Athenaeum.  The  name  of  the  first  public 
educational  institution  at  Rome,  built  by 
Hadrian  about  135  a.d.  The  building  was 
in  the  form  of  a  theatre,  and  brilliantly 
fitted  up.  There  rhetoricians  and  poets 
held  their  recitations,  and  salaried  pro- 
fessors gave  their  lectures  in  the  various 
branches  of  general  liberal  education,  philo- 
sophy and  rhetoric,  as  well  as  grammar 
and  jurisprudence.  This  continued  until 
late  in  the  imperial  age. 

Athene  or  Pallas  Athene.  A  Greek  god- 
dess, identified  with   the  Roman  Minerva. 


'  According  to  the  story  most  generally  cur- 
rent, she  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus,  who 
had  swallowed  his  first  wife  Metis  ("  Coun- 
sel "),  the  daughter  of  Oceanus,  in  fear  that 
she  would  bring  forth  a  son  stronger  than 
himself.  Hephsestus  (or,  according  to  an- 
other version,  Prometheus)  clave  open  the 
head  of  Zeus  with  an  axe,  on  which  Athene 
sprang  forth  in  full  armour,  the  goddess 
of  eternal  virginity.  But  her  ancient  epi- 
thet TrltOgcneia  ("born  of  Triton,"  or 
the  roaring  flood)  points  to  water  (that 
is,  to  Oceanus),  as  the  source  of  her  being. 
Oceanus  was,  according  to  Homer,  the 
origin  of  all  things  and  of  all  deities.  The 
worship  of  Athene,  and  the  story  of  her 
birth,  were  accordingly  connected  with 
many  brooks  and  lakes  in  various  regions, 
especially  in  Ba?otia,  Thessalia,  and  Libya, 
to  which  the  name  Triton  was  attached. 

From  the  first,  Athene  takes  a  very  pro- 
minent place  in  the  Greek  popular  religion. 
The  Homeric  hymns  represent  her  as  the 
favourite  of  her  father,  who  refuses  her 
nothing.  When  solemn  oaths  were  to  bo 
taken,  they  joined  her  name  with  those  of 
Zeus  and  Apollo,  in  a  way  which  shows 
that  the  three  deities  represent  the  em- 
bodiment of  all  divine  authority,  With 
the  exception  of  the  two  gods  just  men- 
tioned, there  is  no  other  deity  whose 
original  character  as  a  power  of  nature 
underwent  so  remarkable  an  ethical  de- 
velopment. Both  conceptions  of  Athene, 
the  natural  and  the  ethical,  were  intimatel}' 
connected  in  the  religion  of  Attica,  whose 
capital,  Athens,  was  named  after  Athene, 
and  was  the  most  important  seat  of  her 
worship.  Athene  was  originally  the  maiden 
daughter  of  the  god  of  heaven  ;  the  clear, 
transparent  Eether,  whose  purity  is  alwaj's 
breakingforth  in  unveiled  brilliancy  through 
the  clouds  that  surround  it.  As  a  deity 
of  the  skj'  she,  with  Zeus,  is  the  mistress 
of  thunder  and  lightning.  Like  Zeus,  she 
carries  the  (rgis  with  the  Gorgon's  head, 
the  symbol  of  the  tempest  and  its  terrors. 
In  many  statues,  accordinglj',  she  is  repre- 
sented as  hurling  the  thunder-bolt.  But 
she  also  sends  down,  from  sk}-  to  earth,  light 
and  warmth  and  fruitful  dew,  and  with 
them  prosperit}'  to  fields  and  plants.  A 
whole  series  of  fables  and  usages,  belong- 
ing especially  to  the  Athenian  religion, 
represents  her  as  the  helper  and  protector 
of  agriculture.  The  two  deities  Erech- 
theus  and  Erichthonius,  honoured  in  Attica 
as  powers  of  the  fruitful  soil,  are  her 
foster-children.     She  was  worshipped  with 
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Erechtheus  in  the  temple  named  after  bim 
(the  ErcchthiJum),  the  oldest  sanctuary  on 
the  Athenian  Acropolis.  The  names  of 
her  earliest  priestesses,  the  daughters  of 
Cecrops,  Aglaurus,  Pandrosus,  and  Herse, 
signify  the  bright  air,  the  dew,  and  the 
rain,  and  are  mere  personifications  of  their 
qualities,  of  such  value  to  the  Athenian 
territory. 

The  sowing  season  was  opened  in  Attica 
by  three  sacred  services  of  ploughing.  Of 
these,  two  were  in  honour  of  Athene  as 
inventress  of  the  plough,  while  the  third 
took  place  in  honour  of  Demeter.  It  was 
Athene,  also,  who  had  taught  men  how  to 
■attach  oxen  to  the  yoke ;  above  all,  she  had 
given  them  the  olive-tree,  the  treasure  of 
Attica.  This  tree  she  had  made  to  grow  out 
of  the  rock  of  the  citadel,  when  disputing 
the  possession  of  the  laud  with  Poseidon. 
Several  festivals,  having  reference  to  these 
functions  of  the  goddess,  were  celebrated 
in  Attica  ;  the  CallyntCrla  and  Plijntcna, 
che  Sclruphovia,  the  Arrhephvrla  or 
Ilcrscpliorla,  and  the  Oschophona,  which 
were  common  to  Athene  with  Dionj'sus. 
{See  DiONYSiA.)  Even  her  chief  feast,  the 
Panathencva,  was  originally  a  harvest  festi- 
val. It  is  significant  that  the  presentation 
■of  the  peph'js  or  mantle,  the  chief  offering 
at  the  celebration,  took  place  in  the  sowing 
season.  But  afterwards  more  was  made 
of  the  intellectual  gifts  bestowed  by  the 
goddess. 

Athene  was  very  generally  regarded  as 
the  goddess  of  war ;  an  idea  which  in 
ancient  times  was  the  prevailing  one.  It 
was  connected  with  the  fact  that,  like  her 
father  Zeus,  she  was  supposed  to  be  able 
to  send  storms  and  bad  weather.  In  this 
capacity  she  appears  in  story  as  the  true 
friend  of  all  bold  warriors,  such  as  Perseus, 
BelierOphon,  Jason,  Heracles,  Diomedes, 
and  Odysseus.  But  her  courage  is  a  wise 
■courage,  not  a  blind  rashness  like  that 
of  Ares ;  and  she  is  always  represented, 
accordingly,  as  getting  the  better  of  him. 
In  this  connection  she  was  honoured  in 
Athenian  worship  mainly  as  a  protector 
and  defender;  thus  (to  take  a  striking  ex- 
ample) she  was  worshipjted  on  the  citadel 
of  Athens  under  the  name  of  Pivmdchvs 
("  champion,"  "  protector.")  But  she  was 
also  a  goddess  of  victory.  As  the  personi- 
fication of  victory  (Athene  Nike)  she  had 
a  second  and  especial  temple  on  the  Athe- 
nian Acropolis.  (See  Plan  of  Acropolis.) 
a.nd  the  great  statues  in  the  temples  repre- 
sented  her,  like  Zeus,   with   Nike  in   her 
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outstretched  hand.  The  occupations  of 
peace,  however,  formed  the  main  sphere  of 
her  activity.  Like  all  the  other  deities 
who  were  supposed  to  dispense  the  bless- 
ings of  nature,  she  is  the  protectress  of 
growing  children  ;  and  as  the  goddess  of 
the  clear  sky  and  of  pure  air,  she  bestows 
health  and  keeps  off  sickness.  Further, 
she  is  (with  Zeus)  the  patroness  of  the 
Athenian  Phrdtrice,  or  unions  of  kinsfolk. 
At  Athens  and  Sparta  she  protects  the 
popular  and  deliberative  assemblies ;  in 
man}'  places,  and  especially  at  Athens,  the 
whole  state  is  imder  her  care  (Athene 
PCiUils,  Polhlcluis).  Elsewhere  she  presides 
over  the  larger  unions  of  kindred  peoples. 
The  festival  of  Athene  Itonia  at  Coronea 
was  a  confederate  festival  of  all  Bceotia. 
Under  the  title  of  Pand chat's  she  was  wor- 
shipped as  the  goddess  of  the  Achaean 
League. 

Speaking  broadly,  Athene  represents 
human  wit  and  cleverness,  and  presides 
over  the  whole  moral  and  intellectual  side 
of  human  life.  From  her  are  derived  all 
the  productions  of  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing, every  art  and  science,  whether  of  war 
or  of  peace.  A  crowd  of  discoveries,  of  the 
most  various  kinds,  is  ascribed  to  her.  It 
has  been  already  mentioned  that  she  was 
credited  with  the  invention  of  the  plough 
and  the  j-oke.  She  was  often  associated 
with  Poseidon  as  the  inventress  of  horse- 
taming  and  ship-building.  In  the  Athenian 
story  she  teaches  Erichthouius  to  fasten 
his  horses  to  the  chariot.  In  the  Corinthian 
story  she  teaches  Bellerophon  to  subdue 
Pegasus.  At  Lindus  in  Rhodes  she  was 
worshipped  as  the  goddess  who  helped 
Danaus  to  build  the  first  fifty-oared  ship. 
In  the  fable  of  the  Argonauts  it  is  she  who 
instructs  the  builders  of  the  first  ship,  the 
Argo.  Even  in  Homer  all  the  productions 
of  women's  art,  as  of  spinning  and  weaving, 
ai-e  characterized  as  "  works  of  Athene." 
Many  a  Pallddidn  or  statue  of  Pallas  bore 
a  spindle  and  distaff  in  its  left  hand.  As 
the  mistress  and  protectress  of  arts  and 
handiwork,  she  was  worshipped  at  the 
Clialkeia  (or  Feast  of  Smiths}  imder  the 
title  of  Ergdne.  Under  this  name  she  is 
mentioned  in  several  inscriptions  found  on 
the  Acropolis.  Her  genius  covers  the  field 
of  music  and  dancing.  She  is  inventor  of 
the  flute  and  the  trumpet,  as  well  as  of  the 
Pyrrhic  war-dance,  in  which  she  was  said 
to  have  been  the  earliest  performer,  at  the 
celebration  of  the  victory  of  the  Gods  over 
the  Giants. 
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It  was  Phidias  wlio  finally  fixed  the 
typical  representation  of  Athene  in  works 
of  art.  Among  his  numerous  statues  of  her, 
three,  the  most  celebrated,  were  set  up  on 
the  acropolis  of  Athens.  These  were  (1) 
The  colossal  statue  of  Athene  Parthenon, 
wrought  in  ivory  and  gold,  thirty  feet 
in  height  (with  the  pedestal),  and  standing 
in  the  Parthenon.  {See  Parthexon.)  The 
goddess  was  represented  wearing  a  long 
robe  falling  down  to  the  feet,  and  on  her 
breast  was  the  tegis  with  the  Gorgon's 
head.  A  helmet  was  on  her  head ;  in  one 
hand  she  bore  a  Victory,  six  feet  in  height. 


ATHENE. 

(From  Velletri ;   Paris,  Louvre.) 

in  the  other  a  lance,  which  leaned  against 
a  shield  adorned  with  scenes  from  the  battles 
of  the  Amazons  with  the  Giants.  (2)  The 
bronze  statue  of  Athene  Promachos,  erected 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  spoils  taken  at 
Marathon,  and  standing  between  the  Pro- 
pyla?a  and  the  Erechtheum.  The  propor- 
tions of  this  statue  were  so  gigantic,  that 
the  gleaming  point  of  the  lance  and  the 
crest  of  the  helmet  were  visible  to  seamen, 
on  approaching  the  Piraeus  from  Sunium. 


(3)  Tlio  Lemnian  Pallas,  so  named  because 
it  had  been  dedicated  by  the  Athenian 
Cleruehi  in  Lemnos.  The  attractions  of 
this  statue  won  for  it  the  name  of  "  the 
Beautiful."  Like  the  second,  it  was  of 
bronze ;  as  a  representation  of  Athene  as 
the  goddess  of  peace,  it  was  without  a 
helmet. 

Throughout  the  numerous  and  varying 
representations  of  her,  Athene  has  an  im- 
posing stature,  suggesting  a  masculine 
rather  than  a  feminine  form ;  an  oval  face, 
with  a  brow  of  great  clearness  and  puritj- ; 
thoughtful  eyes,  compressed  lips,  firm  chin, 
and  hair  carelessl_y  thrown  back.  {See  cut.) 
Her  ordinary  attributes  are  the  helmet,  the 
eegis  covering  the  breast  or  serving  as  a 
shield  for  the  arm,  the  lance,  the  round 
shield  with  the  Gorgon's  head,  the  olive 
branch,  and  the  owl.  (On  her  identification 
with  Minerva,  sec  Minerva.) 

Athenodorus.  A  Greek  sculptor,  of  the 
Rhodian  school.  He  was  associated  with 
Agesander  and  Polydorus  in  the  production 
of  the  celebrated  group  of  Laocoon.  {See 
Sculpture.) 

Athletae.  This  was  the  name  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  professional  competitors 
for  the  prizes  in  gymnastic  contests,  such  as. 
boxing  and  the  pancration,  a  combinati-ju 
of  boxing  with  wrestling.  The  athleta'  prac- 
tised gymnastics  as  a  means  of  livelihood, 
whereas  in  general  Greek  .society  it  was 
regarded  as  a  liberal  art,  useful  for  the 
harmonious  development  of  the  bodj',  and 
as  a  training  for  military  service.  The  piro- 
fessional  athletes  adopted  a  special  regimen,, 
which  produced  an  exceptional  development 
of  bodily  strength  and  muscle,  but  unfitted 
them  for  any  other  kind  of  life  or  pursuit. 
The  profession  of  athlete  was  accordingly 
adopted  mainlj^  by  men  of  low  birth,  and 
was  more  popular  with  the  multitude  than 
with  persons  of  intelligence  and  educa- 
tion. Greek  athletes  did  not  make  their 
appearance  in  Rome  before  18G  B.C.  In 
the  republican  age  they  were  not  regarded 
with  great  favour ;  but  under  Augustus- 
their  contests  became  quite  popular.  No 
social  stigma  attached  to  them,  as  to  actors, 
and  gladiators,  and  under  the  Empire  they 
formed  themselves  into  regular  societies, 
each  with  its  own  president,  travelling  from 
place  to  place  at  the  festivals,  at  which  they 
would  appear  in  pairs,  arranged  by  lot,  for 
a  high  remuneration.  In  86  a.d.  Domitian 
established  a  contest  on  the  Capitol  for 
musicians  and  athletes,  to  recur  every  four 
years  ;  and  erected  a  special  race-course  for 
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the  athletes  on  the  Camjnts  jraitius.  The 
Capitoline  contest  survived  dui'ing  the 
whole  of  antiquity. 

Athlothetse.  The  persons  who  arranged, 
and  acted  as  umpires  in,  the  various  public 
games  of  Greece.  They  were  also  called 
Af/onothrtw,  anil  at  Olympia  Ilcllunddlkce. 
{Sec  also  Pan'athen.ea.) 

Atilius  Fortunatianus.  A  Latin  gram- 
marian who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of 
the  4th  century  A.D.,  and  was  the  author 
of  a  school  manual  of  prosody. 

Atimia.  This  Greek  word  does  not  im- 
plj'  dishonour  in  the  modern  sense,  but  de- 
privation of  civil  rights,  whether  partial, 
complete,  temporarj-,  or  perpetual.  Partial 
atimia  at  Athens  might  consist,  for  in- 
stance, in  depriving  a  citizen  of  the  right  to 
appear  again  as  jirosecutor,  in  case  he  had, 
in  this  capacity,  failed  to  obtain  a  fifth  part 
of  the  votes ;  or  of  the  right  to  propose  a  law 
again  to  the  assembl}',  if  he  had  been  three 
times  condemned  for  making  illegal  proposi- 
tions. In  cases  of  complete  otimia,  a  per- 
son was  excluded  from  taking  part  in  any 
public  proceeding  whatever.  He  was  for- 
bidden access  to  the  agora  and  the  public 
sanctuaries  ;  he  was  incapacitated  from  ap- 
pearing in  court  as  a  prosecutor.  In  case 
of  very  serious  offences  the  atimia  might 
be  followed  by  confiscation  of  property,  and 
might  even  be  extended  to  a  man's  chil- 
dren. Atimia  might  also  be  inflicted  on 
debtors  to  the  State,  if  the  debt  was  not 
paid  within  the  appointed  time.  It  was 
then  accompanied  with  a  fine  equivalent  to 
the  amount  already  owed.  The  payment  of 
the  debt  brought  the  atimia  to  an  end. 
But  where  it  was  inflicted  for  other  offences, 
it  was  seldom  removed,  and  then  only  after 
a  vote  of  at  least  six  thousand  citizens. 

In  Sparta  complete  atimia  was  mostly 
inflicted  on  persons  who  had  been  guilty  of 
cowardice  in  war.  The  offender  was  not 
only  cut  off  from  all  civil  rights,  and  from 
the  common  meals  and  exercises,  but  had 
to  submit  to  every  kind  of  insult.  At  the 
public  festivals  ho  had  to  take  a  low  place. 
He  was  obliged  to  wear  a  patchwork  cloak, 
to  have  his  hair  cut  on  one  side  ;  to  give 
way  in  the  street  to  every  one,  even  to 
young  men  ;  no  one  would  give  him  light 
for  his  fire,  marry  his  daughter,  or  give  him 
his  daughter  to  wife.  [Plutarch,  A(]C><Jhli(s 
30.]  Bachelors  were  also  subject  to  a  kind 
of  atimia.  They  were  not  allowed  to  be 
present  at  certain  festivals,  and  had  no  claim 
to  the  marks  of  respect  which  the  young,  in 
other  cases,  were  expected  to  show.     The 


full  possession  of  civic  rights  and  privileges 
was  called  epUlmia.     {See  Infamia.) 

Atlas  (the  "  bearer  "  or  "  endurer  ").  The 
son  of  the  Titan  lapetus  and  Clym6ne  (or, 
according  to  another  account,  Asia),  brother 
of  Menoetius,  Prometheus,  and  Epimetheus. 
In  Homer  [Oil.  i.  52]  he  is  called  "  tlie 
thinker  of  mischief,"  who  knows  the  depths 
of  the  whole  sea,  and  has  under  his  care 
the  pillars  which  hold  heaven  and  earth 
asunder.  In  Hesiod  [Theog.  517]  he  stniids 
at  the  western  end  of  the  earth,  near  where 
the  Hesperides  dwell,  holding  the  broad 
heaven  on  his  head  and  unwearied  hands. 
To  this  condition  he  is  forced  by  Zeus, 
according  to  a  later  version  as  a  punishment 
for  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  battle 
w^ith  the  Titans.  By  the  Ocean  n3'mph 
Pleione  he   is   father  of  the  Pleiades,  by 


*    ATLAS  (restored). 

(From  the  temple  of  Zeus  at 
Agiigentum.) 

^thra  of  the  Hyades.  In  Homer  the  nymph 
Calypso  is  also  his  daughter,  who  dwells 
on  the  island  Ogygia,  the  navel  of  the  sea. 
Later  authors  make  him  the  father  of  the 
Hesperides,  by  Hesperis.  It  is  to  himthat 
Amphitrite  flies  when  pursued  by  Poseidon. 
As  their  knowledge  of  the  West  extended, 
the  Greeks  transferred  the  abode  of  Atlas 
to  the  African  mountain  of  the  same  name. 
Local  stories  of  a  mountain  which  supported 
the  heaven  would,  no  doubt,  encourage  the 
identification.  In  later  times  Atlas  was 
represented  as  a  wealthy  king,  and  owner 
of  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides.  Perseus, 
with  his  head  of  Medusa,  turned  him  into 
a  rocky  mountain  for  his  inhospitality.  In 
works  of  art  he  is  represented  as  carrying 
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the  lieaven  ;  or  (after  the  earth  was  dis- 
covered to  be  spherical),  the  terrestrial  globe. 
Among  the  statues  of  Atlas  the  Fanicse,  in 
the  Museum  at  Naples,  is  the  best  known. 
(-SVe  also  Olyjipic  Games,  fig.  3.) 

In  Greek  architecture,  the  term  AtlantSs 
was  employed  to  denote  the  colossal  male 
statues  sometimes  used  in  great  buildings 
instead  of  columns  to  support  an  entabla- 
ture or  a  2)rqjecting  roof. 

Atreus.     Son  of  Pelops  and  HippOdamia, 
grandson  of  Tantalus.   {See  Pelops.)   With 
the  help  of  his  brother  Thyestes  he  mur- 
dered   his    step-brother   Chrysippus.      To 
escape  the  wrath  of  their  father,  the  pair 
of  brothers  took  refuge  with  their  brother- 
in-law    Stheuelus,   king   of   Mycenn?,    who 
gave  them  Media  to  live  in.     Eurj'stheus, 
the  brother  of  their  protector,  was  killed 
in   battle   with   the   Heracleidaj.      Atreus 
kept  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Mycenas, 
which   had  been  given  him  in  charge  by 
Eurj-stheus,  and  maintained  it  in  virtue  of 
possessing  a  golden  lamb,  which  had  been 
given  him  by  Hermes  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  discord  in  the  house  of  Pelops  and 
avenging   the  death   of  his  son  Myrtilus. 
Thyestes    debauched    his    brother's     wife 
Aerope,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Crete,  and 
with  her  aid  got  possession  of  the  golden 
lamb   and   the   kingdom.     But,    as   a   sign 
that    right    and     wrong    had     been    con- 
founded,   Zeus    turned   the   sun    and    the 
moon  back  in  their  course.     Atreus  accord- 
ingly recovered  the  kingdom  and  expelled 
Thyestes.      To  revenge   himself,   Thyestes 
sent  Pleisthenes,  a  son  of  Atreus  whom  he 
had  brought  up  as  his  own,  to  Mycense  to 
murder   Atreus.     But   Atreus   slew   Pleis- 
thenes, not  knowing  that  he  was  his  son. 
Atreus  replied  by  bringing  back  Thyestes 
and  his  family  from  exile,  and  serving  up  to 
Thyestes   at   table  the  limbs    of  his  own 
sons.     Thyestes  fled  away ;  the   land    was 
visited   with   barrenness   and   famine.      In 
■obedience  to   an  oracle,  Atreus  goes   forth 
to   seek  him,  but  only  finds  his    daugliter 
Pelopla,  whom  he  takes  to  wife.    Jilgisthus, 
lier  son   by  her  father    Thyestes,  who    is 
■destined  to  avenge  him,  Atreus  adopts  and 
rears  as  his  own  child.     Thyestes  is  after- 
wards found  by  Agamemnon  and  Menelaiis, 
who  bring  him  to  Mycenae.     He  is  impris- 
oned, and  .(Egisthus  ordered  to  murder  him. 
By    the    sword    which    jEgisthus    carries 
Thyestes    recognises    him   as  his  sou,  and 
proposes  to  him  to  slay  Atreus.     Meanwhile 
Pclopla,  in  horror  at  the  discovery  of  her 
son's   incestuous  origin,   drives   the  sword 


into  her  own  breast.  .(Egisthus  takes  the 
bloody  sword  to  Atreus  as  a  proof  that 
he  has  executed  his  commission,  and  after- 
wards falls  upon  him  with  Thyestes,  while 
he  is  engaged  in  making  a  thank-offering 
on  the  sea-shore.  Thyestes  and  iEgisthus 
thereupon  seize  the  government  of  Mycenie, 
and  drive  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  out  of 
the  country. 

The  older  story  knows  nothing  of  these 
horrors.  In  Homer  Pelops  receives  the 
sceptre  from  Zeus  by  the  ministration  of 
Hermes  ;  he  leaves  it  to  Atreus,  and  Atreus 
to  Thyestes,  who  hands  it  down  to  Aga- 
memnon. Hesiod  alludes  to  the  wealth  of 
the  Pelopidse,  but  is  silent  as  to  the  rest. 

Atridae  (Gr.  Atrtidiv,  Atreixhv).  The  sons 
of  Atreus,  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus. 

Atrium.  The  original  name  for  a  Roman 
house,  the  interior  of  which  consisted  of  a 
single  chamber  open  at  the  front.  After- 
wards the  term  was  applied  to  the  large 
hall  which  extended  aloHg  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  house,  and  was  lighted  by 
an  opening  in  the  roof.  The  atrium  was 
entered  by  the  floor  of  the  house,  and  the 
other  chambers  were  attached  to  it.  {See 
House.)  Other  buildings,  sacred  or  pro- 
fane, possessing  halls  of  this  kind  with 
dwelling-rooms  attached,  were  known  by 
the  name  of  cltria,  from  the  resemblance 
of  their  form  to  that  of  an  ordinary  house. 
The  Atrium  Vcsta\  or  abode  of  the  Vestal 
Virgins,  is  an  example  of  a  consecrated 
atrium.  The  Atrium  Llbertdtis  was  secu- 
lar. This  was  the  official  residence  of  the 
censor,  and  it  was  here  that  Asinius  Pollio 
established  the  first  public  library  known 
to  have  existed  at  Rome.  Auction-rooms 
were  also  called  atria,  and  halls  of  this 
description  were  often  attached  to  temples, 
and  used  for  the  meetings  and  festivals  of 
societies. 

Atropus.     One  of  the  three  Pates.     (See 

M(EK^.) 

Atta  {T.  Quinctius  [or  Quinticius]).  A 
Roman  dramatic  poet,  author  of  togcitce 
{see  Comedy),  who  died  B.C.  77,  and'  was  a 
contemporary  of  Afranius.  He  was  cele- 
brated for  his  power  of  drawing  character, 
especially  in  conversational  scenes  in  which 
women  were  introduced.  Of  his  comedies 
only  twelve  titles  remain,  with  a  few  insig- 
nificant fragments. 

Atthis.  A  chronicle  of  Attic  history,  in 
which  special  attention  was  paid  to  occur- 
rences of  political  and  religious  significance. 
After  the  last  half  of  the  4th  century  A.D., 
chronicles  of  this  kind  were  composed  by 
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a  number  of  writers  {AtthidOgrdphi),  among 
whom  Androtion  and  Philocborus  {q.v.) 
deserve  special  mention.  These  writings 
wore  much  quoted  by  the  grammarians. 

Atticus.  (1)  T.  Pomponius.  A  Roman  of 
an  old  and  wealthy  equestrian  family,  born 
109  B.C.  He  received  a  good  education  in 
boyhood  and  youth,  and  went  in  the  year 
88  B.C.  to  Athens,  where  he  lived  until  65, 
devoting  himself  entirelj'  to  study,  and  much 
respected  by  the  citizens  for  his  generosity 
and  cultivated  rehnement.  In  65  he  returned 
to  Rome,  to  take  possession  of  the  inherit- 
ance left  him  by  his  uncle  and  adoptive 
father,  Q.  Crecilius.  He  now  became  Q. 
Csecilius  Pomponianus.  From  this  time 
onward  he  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
men  like  Cicero,  Hortensius,  and  Cornelius 
Nepos,  who  wrote  a  life  of  him  which  we 
still  possess.  He  avoided  public  life  and 
the  strife  of  parties.  This  fact,  in  addition 
to  his  general  amiability  and  good  nature, 
enabled  him  during  the  civil  wars  to  keep 
on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  leaders  of  the 
conflicting  parties,  Cicero,  Brutus,  and 
Antonius.  He  died  after  a  painful  illness, 
of  voluntary  starvation,  in  the  year  32  B.C. 

Atticus  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
the  most  considerable  of  which  was  a  history 
{liber  anmllis)  dedicated  to  Cicero.  This 
gave  a  short  epitome  of  the  bare  events 
of  Roman  history  dowm  to  B.C.  54,  arranged 
according  to  the  series  of  consuls  and  other 
magistrates,  with  contemporaneous  notices. 
But  his  most  important  contribution  to 
Latin  literature  was  his  edition  of  the 
letters  which  he  had  received  from  Cicero. 
H'6  also  did  great  service  by  setting  his 
numerous  slaves  to  work  at  copj'ing  the 
writings  of  his  contemporaries. 

(2)  Jlcrodcs  Atficiis.     ,See  Herodes. 

Attis  (or  Afi/s).  A  mythical  personage 
in  the  woi'ship  of  the  Phrj-gian  goddess 
Cybele-Agdistis.  The  son  of  this  goddess, 
so  ran  the  storj',  had  been  mutilated  by  the 
gods  in  terror  at  his  gigantic  strength,  and 
from  his  blood  sprang  the  almond-tree. 
After  eating  its  fruit.  Nana,  daughter  of 
the  river  Sangarius,  brought  forth  a  boy, 
whom  she  e.x'posed.  He  was  brought  up 
first  among  the  wild  goats  of  the  forests, 
and  afterwards  by  some  shepherds,  and 
grew  up  so  beautiful  that  Agdistis  fell 
in  love  with  him.  Wishing  to  wed  the 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Pessintis  in 
Phrygia,  he  was  driven  to  madness  by  the 
goddess.  He  then  fled  to  the  mountains, 
and  destro3'ed  his  manhood  at  the  foot  of  a 
pine-tree,  which  received  his  spii'it,  while 


from  his  blood  sprang  violets  to  garland  the 
tree.  Agdistis  besought  Zeus  that  the 
body  of  her  beloved  one  might  know  no 
corruption.  Her  prayer  was  heard  ;  a  tomb 
to  Attis  was  raised  on  Mount  Dindymus 
in  the  sanctuary  of  C3'bele,  the  priests  of 
which  had  to  undergo  emasculation  for 
Attis'  sake.  A  festival  of  several  days 
was  held  in  honour  of  Attis  and  Cybele 
in  the  beginning  of  spring.  A  pine-tree, 
felled  in  the  forest,  was  covered  with 
violets,  and  carried  to  the  shrine  of  C3'bele, 
as  a  symbol  of  the  departed  Attis.  Then, 
amid  tumultuous  music,  and  rites  of  wildest 
sorrow,  they  sought  and  mourned  for  Attis 
on  the  mountains.  On  the  third  day  he 
was  found  again,  the  image  of  the  goddess 
was  purified  from  the  contagion  of  death, 
and  a  feast  of  joj-  was  celebrated,  as  wild 
as  had  been  the  days  of  sorrow. 

Attius.    Sec  Accius. 

Atys.    Sec  Attis. 

Auge.  Daughter  of  Aleus  of  Tegea,  and 
mother  of  Telephus  bj'  Heracles. 

Augeas  or  Augias.  (Gr.  Augcids  in  verse, 
Aiigcas  in  prose).  Son  of  Helios,  or,  accord- 
ing to  another  account,  of  Phorbas,  and 
Hermione.  He  was  king  of  the  Epeians 
in  Elis,  and  one  of  the  Argonauts.  Besides 
his  other  possessions,  for  which  Agamemnon 
and  Trophonius  built  him  a  treasure-house, 
he  was  the  owner  of  an  enormous  flock  of 
sheep  and  oxen,  among  which  were  twelve 
white  bulls,  consecrated  to  the  Sun.  When 
Heracles,  at  the  command  of  Eurystheus, 
came  to  cleanse  his  farmyard,  Augeas  pro- 
mised him  the  tenth  part  of  his  flock.  But, 
the  task  completed,  he  refused  the  reward, 
on  the  ground  that  the  work  had  been  done 
in  the  service  of  Eurystheus.  Hei'acles 
replied  by  sending  an  army  against  him, 
which  was  defeated  in  the  passes  of  Elis  by 
Eurytus  and  Cteatus,  sons  of  Molione.  But 
Heracles  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  slew 
the  Molionldse,  and  with  them  their  uncle 
Augeas  and  his  sons.     (Sec  Molioxid.e.) 

Augures  [not  probablj-,  from  avis,  a  bird, 
but  from  a  lost  word,  aug-o,  to  tell;  so 
"  declarers  "  or  "  tellers  "].  A  priestly 
collegium  at  Rome,  the  establishment  oi 
which  was  traditionally  ascribed  to  Ro- 
mulus. Its  members  were  in  possession 
of  the  knowledge  necessary  to  make  the 
arrangements  for  taking  the  auspices,  and 
for  their  interpretation  when  taken.  Their 
assistance  was  called  in  on  all  those  oc- 
casions on  which  the  State  had  to  assure 
itself,  throngli  auspices,  of  the  approval  of 
the  gods.      The  collegium  originally   con- 
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sisted  of  three  Patricians,  of  whom  the  kiug 
was  one.  During  the  regal  period  the 
number  was  doubled ;  in  B.C.  300  it  was 
raised  to  nine  (four  Patricians  and  five 
Plebeians);  and  in  the  last  century  of  the 
Republic,  under  Sulla,  to  fifteen,  and  finally 
liy  Julius  Ca?sar  to  sixteen,  a  number  which 
continued  unaltered  under  the  Empire.  It 
can  be  shown  that  the  college  of  augurs 
continued  to  exist  until  the  end  of  the  4th 
century  a.d.  The  office  was,  on  account 
of  its  political  importance,  much  sought 
after,  and  only  filled  by  persons  of  high 
birth  and  distinguished  merit.  It  was 
held  for  life,  an  augur  not  being  precluded 
from  holding  other  temporal  or  spiritual 
dignities.  Vacancies  in  the  collegium 
were  originally  filled  up  by  cooptatiou  ;  but 
after  104  B.C.  the 
office  was  elective, 
the  tribes  choosing 
one  of  the  candi- 
dates previously 
nominated.  An 
<tu(/uriiim  had  to 
be  taken  before  the 
augur  entered  upon 
his  duties.  In  all 
probability  the 
ftugurs  ranked  ac- 
cording to  senior- 
ity, and  the  senior 
augur  presided  over 
the  business  of  the 
collegiiini. 

The   insignia  of 
the  office  were  the 
trcibea,  estate  dress 
with   a  purple   border,  and  the   lituus,   a 
staff  without  knots  and  curved  at  the  top. 

The  science  of  Roman  augury  was  based 
chiefly  on  written  tradition.  This  was 
contained  partly  in  the  Libri  AugurCdvs, 
the  oldest  manual  of  technical  practice, 
partly  in  the  Commcntarii  Auguralcs,  a 
collection  of  answers  given  in  certain  cases 
to  the  enquiries  of  the  senate.  In  ancient 
times  the  chief  duty  of  the  augurs  was  to 
observe,  when  commissioned  by  a  magistrate 
do  so,  the  omens  given  by  "birds,  and  to 
mark  out  the  templum  or  consecrated  space 
within  which  the  observation  took  place. 
The  proceeding  was  as  follows.  Imme- 
diately after  midnight,  or  at  the  dawn  of 
the  day  on  which  the  official  act  was  to  take 
place,  the  augur,  in  the  presence  of  the 
magistrate,  selected  an  elevated  spot  with 
as  wide  a  view  as  was  obtainable.  Taking 
his  station  here,  he  drew  with  his    staff 
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two  straight  lines  cutting  one  another 
the  one  from  north  to  south,  the  other 
from  east  to  west.  Then  to  each  of 
these  straight  lines  he  drew  two  parallel 
lines,  thus  forming  a  rectangular  figure, 
which  he  consecrated  according  to  a  pre- 
scribed form  of  words.  This  space,  as  well 
as  the  space  corresponding  to  it  in  the  sky, 
was  called  a  templum.  At  the  point  of 
intersection  in  the  centre  of  the  rectangle, 
was  erected  the  tahernucidum.  This  was 
a  square  tent,  with  its  entrance  looking 
south.  Here  the  augur  sat  down,  asked 
the  gods  for  a  sign  according  to  a  pre- 
scribed formula,  and  waited  for  the  answer. 
Complete  quiet,  a  clear  sky,  and  an  absence 
of  wind  were  necessary  conditions  of  the 
observation.  The  least  noise  was  sufficient 
to  disturb  it,  unless  indeed  the  noise  was 
occasioned  by  omens  of  terror  {dlra'),  sup- 
posing the  augur  to  have  observed  them  or 
to  intend  doing  so.  As  he  looked  south, 
the  augur  had  the  east  on  his  left,  the  west 
on  his  right.  Accordingly,  the  Romans 
regarded  signs  on  the  left  side  as  of  pros- 
perous omen,  signs  on  the  right  side  as 
unlucky  ;  the  east  being  deemed  the  region 
of  light,  the  west  that  of  darkness.  The 
reverse  was  the  case  in  ancient  Greece, 
where  the  observer  looked  northwards.  In 
his  observation  of  birds,  the  augur  did  not 
confine  himself  to  noticing  their  flight.  The 
birds  were  distinguished  as  dlUe^  and 
osclnes.  The  cdites  included  birds  like 
eagles  and  vultures,  which  gave  signs  by 
iheir  manner  of  flying.  The  osclnes  were 
birds  which  gave  signs  by  their  cry  as  well 
as  their  flight,  such  as  ravens,  owls,  and 
crows.  There  were  also  birds  which  were 
held  sacred  to  particular  gods,  and  the  mere 
appearance  of  which  was  an  omen  of 
good  or  evil.  The  augur's  i-eport  was 
expressed  in  the  words  aves  cidmiftunt, 
"  the  birds  allow  it "  ;  or  cllio  die,  "  on 
another  day,"  i.e.  "  the  augury  is  post- 
poned." The  magisti-ate  was  bound  by 
this  report.  The  science  of  augurj^  in- 
cluded other  kinds  of  auspices  besides  the 
observation  of  birds,  a  cumbrous  process 
which  had  dropped  out  of  use  in  the 
Ciceronian  age.     (See  AuspiciA.) 

The  augurs  always  continued  in  jjossession 
of  important  functions.  In  certain  places 
in  the  city,  for  instance  on  the  arx,  and  at 
the  meeting  place  of  the  comltla,  there  were 
permanent  posts  of  observation  for  taking 
the  regular  auspices.  These  places  were  put 
under  the  care  of  the  augurs.  Their  boun- 
daries might  not  be  altered,  nor  the  view 
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which  they  commanded  interfered  with. 
The  augurs  had  authority  to  prevent  the 
f  rjction  of  buildings  which  would  do  this. 
They  had  also  the  power  of  consecrating 
priests,  as  well  as  of  inaugurating  a  part  of 
the  localities  intended  for  religious  purposes, 
and  the  places  where  public  business  was 
carried  on.  They  were  alwaj-s  present  at 
the  comitia,  and  were  authorized,  if  the  signs 
which  they  saw  or  which  were  reported  to 
them  justified  the  proceeding,  to  announce 
the  fact  and  postpone  the  business.  If  the 
constitutional  character  of  a  public  act  was 
called  in  question,  the  college  of  augurs  had 
the  exclusive  power  of  deciding  whether 
there  was  a  flaw  {vitiiun)  in  it,  or  not.  If 
there  were,  the  act  was  necessarily  annulled. 

By  the  end  of  the  republican  period  the 
augurs,  and  the  whole  business  of  tlie 
auspices,  had  ceased  to  be  regarded  as 
deserving  serious  attention. 

Augiistales.  A  religious  association  at 
Rome,  formed  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
worship  paid  to  the  deified  Ctesars.  (See 
MuxiCiPiuii  and  Sodalitas.") 

Augustinus  (Ainrlius).  The  greatest  of 
the  Latin  Christian  fathers.  He  was  born 
354  A.D.  at  Tagaste  in  Nnmidia.  His 
father  was  a  pagan,  his  mother,  Monica,  a 
zealous  Christian.  After  a  wild  life  as  a 
young  man,  he  became  professor  of  rhetoric 
in  Tagaste,  Carthage,  Rome,  and  Milan, 
where  he  was  converted  to  Christianity 
through  the  influence  of  Ambrose,  and 
baptized  in  .387.  He  returned  to  Africa, 
and  was  ordained  presbyter  in  391,  and 
bishop  of  Hip])o  in  Numidia  in  390.  He 
died  there  in  430,  alter  doing  much  good  in 
the  city  during  its  siege  bj'  the  Vandals. 
His  literary  activity  was  extraordinary. 
Four  j-ears  before  his  death  he  reckons  up 
the  number  of  his  works,  exclusive  of  letters 
and  sermons,  as  93,  making  up  233  books. 
Among  them  are  six  books  De  Musictl,  and 
essays  on  rhetoric,  dialectic,  and  grammar. 
These  productions,  which  testify  to  his 
interest  in  learning,  were  instalments  of  an 
encyclopaedic  work  on  the  seven  liberal  arts, 
modelled  upon  the  Discijillna'.  of  Varro. 
Among  his  other  writings  two  attracted 
especial  notice  on  account  of  the  extra- 
ordinary effect  which  they  produced  in  after 
times.  These  are  The  Coiifcsxions,  a  history 
of  his  inner  life  in  thirteen  books,  written 
in  the  form  of  a  confession  to  the  Almighty ; 
and  the  Dc  Civitfde  Dei,  a  work  in  twentj-- 
two  books,  demonstrating  the  providential 
action  of  God  in  the  development  of  human 
history. 


Augustus  ["consecrated  by  augury"]. 
An  honorary  title  given  in  the  3-ear  27  b.c. 
to  Octavianus,  the  founder  of  the  Roman 
empii-e.  It  was  not  hereditary,  but  was 
taken  by  the  succeeding  emperors  at  the 
instance  of  the  senate,  a  formality  which 
was  afterwards  dispensed  with.  Thus  it 
gi-adually  became  an  official  title.  Properly 
speaking,  it  could  only  be  assumed  bj-  th.o 
actual  holder  of  the  imperial  dignity,  not 
by  his  colleague.  Marcus  Aurelius  was  the 
first  who  broke  through  this  rule.  In 
161  A.D.  he  conferred  the  entire  imperial 
authority,  with  the  title  of  Augustus,  upon 
Lucius  Verus,  after  whose  death  he  elevated 
his  son  Commodus  to  the  same  position. 
This  arrangement  had  the  advantage  of 
dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  a  further 
recognition  of  the  colleague  by  the  senate 
and  people  after  the  death  of  the  reigning 
emperor.  It  was  frequently  adopted,  until, 
under  Diocletian,  it  developed  into  the 
division  of  the  empire  into  an  eastern 
and  western  portion,  each  under  its  own 
Augustus. 

The  title  of  Augustus  was  reserved 
exclusively  for  the  emperor  ;  but  the  cor- 
responding feminine  style  of  Augusta  was 
assumed,  as  the  highest  of  all  honours,  by 
the  great  ladies  of  the  imperial  house.  The 
first  of  those  who  bore  it  was  Livia,  on 
whom  her  husband  Octavianus  conferred 
it  by  will.  She  was  followed  by  Autonia, 
who  received  it  from  her  grandson  Caligula. 
The  first  lady  who  took  it  as  consort  of  the 
reigning  Caesar  was  Agrippina,  the  third 
wife  of  Claudius.  After  Domitian's  time 
it  became  the  rule  to  confer  the  title  of 
Augusta  not  only  on  the  consort  of  the 
reigning  emperor,  but  on  others  among 
their  near  relations,  especiallj'-  their 
daughters.  This  was  generally  done  upon 
some  appropriate  occasion,  and  never  with- 
out the  special  consent  of  the  Csesar.  In 
later  times  it  was  generally  the  senate  who 
took  the  initiative  in  the  matter. 

Aulaeum.    See  Theatre. 

Aule.     S<-e  House  (Greek). 

Aulos,  Auletike,  Aulodlke.     Sec  IMusic. 

Aurelianus  {C'a'lius).  A  Latin  writer  on 
medicine,  a  native  of  Sicca  in  Numidia,  who 
flourished  in  the  5th  centuiy  A.D.  He  was 
the  author  of  two  works  on  Acute  and 
Chronic  Diseases,  the  first  in  three,  the 
second  in  five  books.  These  are  translations, 
fairly  literal,  but  abridged,  of  works  by  the 
Greek  physician  Soranus,  who  lived  in  the 
last  half  of  the  2nd  centm-y  A.D.  Cselius 
also   wrote    a    compendium   of    the  whole 
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science  of  medicine,  in  the  form  of  a  cate- 
chisrn  {3Ic(Ucinales  Responsioms) .  Of  this 
considerable  fragments  remain. 

Aurelius,  Marcus.    Sec  Antoninus. 

Aurelius  Victor  {Sextus).  A  Roman  his- 
torian, born  in  Africa.  He  was  jirobably 
governor  of  Pannonia  under  Julian  in  361 
A.D.,  and  in  389  prefect  of  Rome.  There  is 
a  history  of  the  Ceesars  from  Julius  to  Con- 
stantiue,  wj-itten  about  360  A.D.,  which  bears 
his  name.  This  appears,  however,  to  be  no 
more  than  an  extract  from  a  more  compre- 
hensive work.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
an  Ejiitdmc,  continued  down  to  the  death 
of  Theodosius.  There  is  also  a  short  but 
not  altogether  worthless  book,  entitled  De 
VlrJs  inndribus  Urbis  Jioma',  which  is  at- 
tributed to  Aurelius  Victor.  It  begins  with 
the  Alban  king  Procas,  and  conies  down  to 
Cleopatra.  It  is  not  by  Aurelius  Victor, 
nor  again  is  a  little  book  which  has  been 
attributed  to  him,  called  Orlgo  Gentis 
Romana>.  This  is  full  of  forged  quotations, 
and  belongs  to  a  much  later  period. 

Aureus.  A  Roman  coin  of  the  imperial 
period,  originally  weighing  jL  of  a  Roman 
pound,  and  worth  from  the  time  of  Julius 
Cajsar  to  Nero,  25  denarii,  or  lUO  sestertii  ; 
from  23  to  2U  shillings.     {See  Coinage.) 

Auriga.    See  Circensian  Games. 

Aurora.     See  Eos. 

Aurum  Coronarium.     Sec  Corona. 

Ausonius  (Declmus  Magnus).  The  most 
remarkable  Latin  poet  of  the  4th  century 
A.D. ;  born  about  310  at  Burdigiila  (Bor- 
deaux). He  was  son  of  the  private  phy- 
sician of  Valentinian  I,  and  afterwards  pre- 
fect of  Ill3'ria.  Educated  thoroughly  in 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  law,  he  practised  as 
an  advocate  in  his  native  city,  where  he 
afterwards  became  professor  of  grammar 
and  rhetoric.  He  was  then  invited  by 
Valentinian  to  undertake  the  education 
of  his  sou  Oratian,  who,  after  he  had 
ascended  the  throne,  conferred  upon  him 
the  consulship  and  other  distinctions.  After 
the  assassination  of  Gratian  he  retired  to 
his  estate  near  Burdigala,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  reside,  iu  full  literary  activity, 
till  390.  He  became  a  Christian,  probably 
on  accepting  the  office  of  tutor  to  the  prince. 
Besides  composing  a  turgid  address  of 
thanks  to  Gratian,  delivered  at  Treves, 
Ausonius  wrote  a  series  of  poems,  including 
verses  in  memory  of  deceased  relatives 
{Parentalia),  verses  commemorating  his 
colleagues  {CommemorCdio  ProfessOnmi 
Burdigalensiinn) ,  Epifaphia,  Ecldga',  Epi- 
stidce,  Epigraumu'da,  and  a  number  of  mis- 


cellaneous pieces,  one  of  which  (MoscUa) 
is  the  narrative  of  a  tour  from  Bingen  on 
the  Rhine  to  Berncastel  {Tabevnat)  on  the 
Moselle  and  then  up  the  Moselle  past  Neu- 
magen  (JriocioinCiguin)  to  Treves.  Its  sub- 
ject has  secured  the  poem  some  renown. 

Ausonius  is  not  a  real  poet ;  but  he  tries 
to  make  up  for  lack  of  genius  by  dexterity 
in  metre  and  the  manipulation  of  words, 
and  by  ornaments  of  learning  and  rhetoric. 
The  consequence  is,  that  his  style  is  genei- 
ally  neither  simple  nor  natural. 

Auspicia  ("  observations  of  birds  ").  Iu 
its  proper  sense  the  word  means  the 
watching  of  signs  given  by  birds.  But  it 
was  also  applied  to  other  signs,  the  observa- 
tion of  which  was  not  intended  to  obtain 
answers  about  future  events,  but  only  to 
ascertain  whether  a  particular  proceeding 
was  or  was  not  acceptable  to  the  deit}' 
concerned.  It  must  be  remembered  that, 
according  to  Roman  ideas,  Jupiter  gave 
men  signs  of  his  approval  or  disapproval  in 
every  undertaking;  signs  which  qualified 
persons  could  read  and  understand.  Any 
private  individual  was  free  to  ask  for,  and 
to  interpret,  such  signs  for  his  own  needs. 
But  to  ask  for  signs  on  behalf  of  the  State 
was  only  allowed  to  the  representatives  of 
the  community.  The  auspieia  indiUea 
popidi  Rotiidni,  or  system  of  public  cms- 
picia,  were  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  college  of  augurs.  (&"e  Augur.)  This 
body  alone  possessed  the  traditional  know- 
ledge of  the  ceremonial,  aud  held  the  ke}'- 
to  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  signs. 
The  signs  from  heaven  might  be  asked  for, 
or  they  might  present  themselves  unasked. 
They  fell  into  five  classes:  (1)  Signs  given 
by  birds  (signa  ex  dvtbus).  These,  as  the 
name  auspicia  shows,  were  originally  the 
commonest  sort,  but  had  become  obsolete  as 
early  as  the  1st  century  B.C.  (For  the 
ceremonial  connected  with  them,  see  Augur.) 
(2)  Signs  in  the  sky  (ex  cxdo).  The  most 
important  and  decisive  were  thunder  and 
lightning.  Lightning  was  a  favourable 
omen  if  it  appeared  to  the  left  of  the  augur, 
and  flashed  to  the  right ;  unfavourable,  if  it 
flashed  from  right  to  left.  {See  Augur.) 
In  certain  cases,  as,  for  e.xample,  that  of 
the  assembling  of  the  comltia,  a  storm  was 
taken  as  an  absolute  prohibition  of  the 
meeting.  (3)  Signs  from  the  behaviour  of 
chickens  while  eating  It  was  a  good  omen 
if  the  chicken  rushed  eagerly  out  of  its  cage 
at  its  food  and  dropped  a  bit  out  of  its  beak : 
an  unfavourable  omen  if  it  was  unwilling, 
or  refused  altogether,  to  leave  its  cage,  or 
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flew  away,  or  declined  its  food.  This  clear 
aud  simple  method  of  getting  omens  was 
generally  adopted  by  armies  in  the  Held,  the 
chickens  being  taken  about  in  charge  of  a 
special  functionary  (puUdrius).  (4)  Signs 
given  by  the  cries  or  motion  of  animals,  as 
reptiles  and  quadrupeds,  in  their  course 
over  a  given  piece  of  ground  {sifjnajx'dcsti'ia 
or  ex  qiiadntpcdibus).  (5)  Signs  given  by 
phenomena  of  terror  {signa  ex  dirts).  These 
might  consist  in  disturbances  of  the  act  ot 


*  AUSPICIA  rULLARIA  (bas-relief,  rome). 
(From  Zoega's  liassirihevi,  I  tav.  xvi.) 

avsjncdfw,  such  as  the  falling  of  an  object, 
a  noise,  a  stumble,  a  slip  in  the  recitation 
of  the  formula  ;  or  a  disturbance  occurring 
in  the  course  of  public  business,  such  as,  for 
instance,  an  epileptic  seizure  taking  place 
in  the  jjublic  assembly ;  an  event  which 
broke  ujj  the  meeting. 

The  two  last-mentioned  classes  of  signs 
were  generally  not  asked  for,  because  the 
former  were  usually,  tlie  latter  always,  un- 
lucky. If  they  made  their  ajipearance 
unasked,  they  could  not  be  passed  over,  if 
the  observer  saw  tliem  or  wished  to  see 
them.  Every  official  was  expected  to  take 
auspices  on  entering  upon  his  office,  and  on 
every  occasion  of  performing  an  official  act. 
Thus  the  words  imperiitin  and  auspirium 
were  often  virtually  synon}-mous.  The 
anspicia  were  further  divided,  according  to 
the  dignity  of  the  magistrate,  into  maxima 
("  gi'eatest  ")  and  minora  ("less").  The 
greatest  auspicia  were  those  which  were 
taken  by  the  king,  dictator,  consuls,  prae- 
tors, and  censors  ;  the  lesser  were  taken  b}' 
sediles  and  quajstors.  If  two  magistrates, 
though  collefjw  (colleagues)  were  of  unequal 


dignity — supposing,  for  instance,  that  a  con- 
sul and  prastor  were  in  the  same  camp — the 
higher  officer  alone  had  the  right  of  taking 
the  auspices.  If  the  coUegce  were  equal, 
the  auspices  passed  from  one  to  the  other 
at  stated  times.  No  public  act,  whether  of 
peace  or  war  (crossing  a  river,  for  instance, 
or  fighting  a  battle),  could  be  undertaken 
without  auspices.  They  were  specially 
necessary  at  the  election  of  all  officials,  the 
entry  upon  all  offices,  at  all  cnmitia,  and  at 
the  departure  of  a  general  for  war.  They 
had,  further,  to  be  taken  on  the  actual  daj- 
and  at  the  actual  place  of  the  given  under- 
taking. 

The  whole  proceeding  was  so  abused  that 
in  time  it  sank  into  a  mere  form.  This 
remark  applies  even  to  the  auspices  taken 
from  lightning,  the  most  important  sign  of 
all.  Tor  the  tiash  of  lightning,  which  was 
in  later  times  regularly  supposed  to  appear 
when  a  magistrate  entered  upon  office,  was 
always  (after  the  necessary  formalities)  set 
down  as  appearing  on  the  left  side.  More- 
over, the  mere  assertion  of  a  magistrate  who 
had  the  right  of  aiispictum  that  he  had 
taken  observations  on  a  particular  daj-,  and 
seen  a  flash  of  lightning,  was  constitution- 
ally unassailable ;  and  was  consequently 
often  used  to  put  off  a  meeting  of  the 
comitia  fixed  for  the  day  in  question. 
Augustus,  it  is  true,  tried  to  rehabilitate 
the  auspicia,  but  their  supposed  religious 
foundation  had  been  so  thoroughly  shaken, 
that  they  had  lost  all  serious  significance. 

Autolycus.  Son  of  Hermes  and  Chione, 
or  (according  to  another  account)  Philonis, 
father  of  Anticleia,  the  mother  of  Odysseus. 
In  Greek  mythology  he  figured  as  the  prince 
of  thieves.  From  his  father  he  inherited 
the  gift  of  making  himself  and  all  his  stolen 
goods  invisible,  or  changing  them  so  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  recognition.  He 
was  an  accomplished  wrestler,  and  was  said 
to  have  given  Heracles  instruction  in  the  art. 

Autoniedon.  Son  of  Diores  ;  the  comrade 
and  charioteer  of  Achilles. 

Auxilia  (auxiliary  troops).  This  name 
was  given  in  the  Roman  army  to  the  foreign 
troops  serving  with  the  legions,  and  to  the 
contingents  of  Italian  allies.  In  some  cases, 
especially  that  of  the  slingers  and  archers, 
they  were  raised  by  free  recruiting,  in  others 
by  a  levy  in  the  provinces  ;  in  others  they 
w-ere  sent  as  contingents  by  kings  or  com- 
munities in  alliance  with  Rome.  Under  the 
Empire  the  term  auxilia  was  extended  to 
all  the  corps  stationed  in  the  provinces  and 
not  included  in  the  legions ;  as,  for  example. 
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the  divisions  of  veterans  called  vcxillarii, 
and  tlie  cohorts  called  Italian,  formed  ori- 
ginally of  free  Italian  volunteers.  It  was, 
however,  employed  especially  of  the  cor2:)S 
levied  in  the  provinces,  which  furnished 
the  material  not  only  of  the  whole  cavalry 
of  the  Roman  army,  but  of  a  number  of 
infantry  detachments  {coliortes  auxilidrim). 
Of  these,  some  were  armed  and  trained  in 
Roman  fashion,  others  retained  their  na- 
tional equipment.  Consequently,  a  striking 
variet}'  of  troops  might  be  observed  in  the 
provincial  armies  of  Rome.     {See  Ala  and 

COHORS.) 

Auxo.  One  of  the  two  Chdrites,  or 
Graces,  worshipped  at  Athens.  (See 
Charites.) 

Avianus.  A  Latin  writer  of  fables.  We 
have  a  collection  of  forty-two  fables  in 
elegiac  metre,  written  by  him,  it  may  be 
conjectured,  in  the  4th  century  a.d.  The 
work  is  dedicated  to  a  certain  Theodosius, 
with  compliments  on  his  acquaintance  with 
Latin  literature.  He  is  perhaps  to  be 
identified    with     the    well-known    scholar 


Theodosius  Macrobius.  The  dedication  is 
in  i^rose,  and  states  that  the  author's  models 
were  Phsedrus  and  Babrius.  The  book  was 
largely  used  in  schools,  and  consequently 
was  much  enlarged,  paraphrased,  and  imi- 
tated in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  result  may 
be  seen  in  the  Novus  Avianus  of  Ale.xander 
Neckara,  written  in  the  13th  century. 

Avienus  iRiiJius  Fcstus).  A  Latin  poet, 
native  of  Volsinii  in  Etruria,  pi-o-consul  of 
Africa  in  3G6  and  of  Achaia  in  372  a.d.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  tasteful  and  scholarly 
translation,  in  hexameters,  of  the  Flitvno- 
mcnd  of  Ariitus,  and  of  the  Geography 
of  Dionj'sius  Periegetes  (Dcscrij^tio  Orbis 
Tevvdvum) ;  as  well  as  of  a  piece  called  Ora 
inaritrnia,  or  a  description  of  the  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  Black,  and  Caspian  Seas. 
This  was  based  on  very  ancient  authorities, 
and  written  in  iambics.  Onlj-  a  fragment 
of  the  first  book  remains,  desci-ibing  the 
Jlediterrauean  coast  from  the  Atlantic  as 
far  as  Marseilles. 

Axamenta.  The  ancient  hymns  sung  by 
the  Salii.     {See  Salii.) 
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Babrius  (Greek).  The  compiler  of  a 
comprehensive  collection  of  ^Esop's  fables 
in  choliambic  metre.  The  book  is  probably 
to  be  assigned  to  the  beginning  of  the  3rd 
century  a.d.  Until  1844  nothing  was  known 
of  Babrius  but  fragments  and  paraphrases, 
bearing  the  name  of  ^sopus  {see  jEsopus). 
But  in  that  year  a  Greek,  Minoides  Minas, 
discovered  123  of  the  original  fables  in  a 
monastery  on  Mount  Athos.  In  1857  he 
brought  out  95  more,  the  genuineness  of 
which  is  disputed.  The  style  of  Babrius 
is  simple  and  pleasing,  the  tone  fresh  and 
lively. 

Bacchanalia,  Bacchus.     See  Dionysus. 

Bacchylides,  A  Greek  tyric  poet  who 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  5th  century 
B.C.  He  was  a  native  of  lulis  in  the  island 
of  Ceos,  the  nephew  and  pujiil  of  Simonides, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Pindar.  For  a  long 
time  he  lived  with  his  uncle  at  the  court  of 
Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  He  also  resided 
for  a  considerable  time  at  Athens,  where 
he  won  many  victories  in  the  dithyrambic 
contests.  Later  on  his  home  was  in  the 
Peloponnese.  It  would  appear  that  he  at- 
tempted to  rival  the  many-sided  talent  of  his 
uncle,  but  fell  behind  him  in  sublimity  and 
force.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  his  poems 
remain.     He  attempted  a  gi'eat  variety  of 


styles  :  hymns,  pteans,  dithj'rambs  drinking- 
songs,  love-songs,  and  epigrams. 

Bakers  and  Baking.  The  original  custom 
in  Greece  and  Italy  was  to  grind  the  corn 
and  bake  the  necessaiy  supplies  at  home ; 
a  usage  which  maintained  itself  in  large 
houses  even  after  grinding  and  baking  (for 
the  two  went  together)  had  become  a  sepa- 
rate trade.  Bakers  first  appear  in  Greece  as 
a  distinct  class  in  the  5th  centnry  B.C. ;  in 
Rome  there  is  nosign  of  them  till  about  B.C. 
171.  The  millers  or  "  pounders  "  (pistorcs) 
at  Rome  were  usually  either  freed  men  or 
citizens  of  a  low  class ;  but  the  position  of 
the  trade  was  improved  by  the  care  taken 
by  the  State  to  provide  good  and  cheap 
bread  of  full  weight.  As  early  as  the  time 
of  Augustus  the  State  was  served  by  a 
coUer/ium  or  guild  of  bakers,  which  was 
subsequently  organized  by  Trajan.  In  his 
time  it  consisted  of  1(H)  members  nomi- 
nated by  the  emperor,  with  special  privi- 
leges, and  subordinate  to  the  i>nefeetus 
annonce  {sec  Axnona).  In  the  3rd  cen- 
tury A.D.  the  monthly  distribution  of  bread 
was  succeeded  by  a  daily  one.  This  natu- 
rallj'  led  to  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  public  bakeries.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  4th  century  a.d.  there  were 
254,  distributed  through    the  fourteen  rg- 
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gtOucs  of  Rome.  Side  by  side  with  tlieso 
there  existed  a  number  of  private  bakeries, 
which  made  it  their  business  to  provide 
tlie  finer  sorts  of  bread,  so  numerous  in 
antiquity. 

Bailing  was  carried  on  sometimes  in  fur- 
naces (such  as  are  found  in  Pompeii),  some- 
times in  tlie  Idlhanos  or  Jcrlbanos  (Latin 
clil/dnits).  This  was  a  clay  vessel  with  a 
lid  on  the  top  and  small  holes  in  the  sides, 
wider  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top.  To 
heat  it  they  surrounded  it  with  hot  ashes. 
The  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  rye, 
and  made  their  bread  mostly  of  wheat,  with 
several  varieties  depending  on  the  quality 
of  the  flour  and  the  mode  of  preparation. 
The  loaves  were  generally  round,  and 
divided  into  four  parts,  to  facilitate  break- 
ing them. 

Ball  (Games  of).  Games  of  l)all  were 
among  the  commonest  and  most  popular 
forms  of  e.\ercise  in  antiquity,  among  the 
j-oung  and  old  alike.  Playing  went  on 
m  public  places,  such  as  the  Campus 
Martins  at  Rome;  and  in  gymnasia  and 
tlierma:  a  room  (sj^hwrislvriiim,  from  the 
Greek  sjiliaira,  a  ball)  was  set  apart  for  the 
jrarpose,  in  which  a  professional  attended  to 
give  instruction  in  the  art  (sjjhairisttke). 
During  the  imperial  period  country-houses 
often  had  a  sjilia'ristcriiim  attached  to 
them.  The  balls  (Lat.  inltK)  were  made  of 
hair,  feathers,  or  fig-seeds,  covered  with 
leather  or  many-coloured  cloth.  The  largest 
{as,  for  instance,  the  Roman  folUs)  wei-e 
filled  with  air.  At  this  time  there  were 
five  sorts  of  ball:  the  small,  the  middle- 
sized,  tlie  large,  the  very  large,  and  the 
inflated  ball.  In  throwing  the  little  ball 
the  rule  was  that  the  arm  should  not  rise 
<ibove  the  shoulder.  There  were  games  for 
one,  two,  three,  or  a  larger  number  of 
players.  In  many  of  these  several  small 
balls  were  used  at  once.  Two  of  the  games 
with  the  little  ball  may  be  mentioned,  called 
In'  the  Greeks  Uvuma  and  Aporraxls.  In 
the  ?»'«)i/rt  ("  sky-high  ")  the  player  threw 
the  ball  as  high  as  possible,  to  be  caught 
either  by  himself  or  his  antagonist.  In 
the  aporraxis  ("  bounce-ball  ")  the  ball  was 
thrown  obliquely  to  the  ground,  and  its 
several  rebounds  were  scored  up  until 
-another  plaj-er  caught  it  with  the  flat  of 
his  hand  and  threw  it  back.  In  another 
form  of  the  game  the  point  was  to  keep 
tossing  the  ball  up,  as  long  as  possible,  with 
the  open  hand.  A  verj'  favourite  game  at 
Rome  was  the  trlgOn  ("three-corner"), 
which  required  special  de.xteritj'  with  the 


left  hand.  The  game  of  ejnskf/rds,  at  first 
peculiar  to  Sparta,  was  pla3'ed  by  a  large 
number.  It  look  its  name  iVom  the  lino 
(ski/ron)  which  separated  the  two  sides. 
On  this  lino  the  player  took  his  stand  to 
throw  the  ball ;  another  line,  behind  the 
players,  marked  the  jjoint  bej-ond  which 
you  might  not  go  back  in  catching  it.  If 
yon  failed  to  catch  the  ball  when  standing 
within  this  line,  you  lost  the  game.  Another 
game  jilayed  by  a  large  number  was  the 
liarpasfum  (Latin)  or  ^>/(0/)»';)(?n  (Greek). 
In  this  the  player  made  as  though  he  were 
going  to  send  the  ball  to  a  particular  man 
on  the  other  side,  and  then  suddenly  1hrew 
it  in  another  direction.  The  korykos  was 
not  so  much  a  game  as  a  trial  of  strength. 
The  konjkOs  was  a  large  leather  bag  filled 
with  flour,  sand,  or  fig-seeds.  It  hung  from 
the  ceiling  so  as  to  reach  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  player's  bodj'.  His  business  was  to 
keep  the  bag  in  increasingly  violent  motion, 
beating  it  back  with  breast  and  hands. 

Ballista.    See  Artillery. 

Banks  and  Banking.  Bankers  were  called 
by  the  Greeks  tvdpczlta',  because  the}'  sat 
at  tables  in  the  market-places,  the  centre  of 
all  business  transactions.  They  acted  as 
monej'-changers,  exchanging  for  a  commis- 
sion heavy  money  or  gold  into  smaller  coin, 
and  the  moneys  of  different  systems  with 
each  other.  In  commercial  cities  they  would 
do  a  considerable  trade  in  this  ■way ;  the 
difference  of  standards  and  the  uncertainty 
of  the  stamping  of  coins  in  Greece  creating 
a  great  demand  for  their  assistance.  They 
also  acted  as  money-lenders,  both  on  a  small 
and  a  large  scale.  Finally,  they  received 
money  on  deposit.  People  placed  their 
money  with  them  partlj'  for  safe  custody, 
j)artly  to  facilitate  the  management  of  it. 
The  depositors,  accoi'ding  to  their  conven- 
ience, either  drew  out  sums  of  money  them- 
selves, or  commissioned  their  banker  to 
make  payments  to  a  third  person.  In  this 
line  the  business  of  the  banks  was  con- 
siderable. If  a  citizen  had  a  large  sum  of 
money  circulating  in  business,  he  probably 
preferred  to  put  it  in  a  bank,  and  to  hand 
over  to  the  banker  the  business  of  making 
his  payments.  Strangers  too  found  that  the 
banks  offered  them  such  facilities  that  they 
were  glad  to  make  considerable  use  of  them. 
The  bankers  kept  strict  accounts  of  all  the 
monies  in  their  charge.  If  a  person  were 
making  a  payment  to  another  who  was  a 
depositor  at  the  same  bank,  the  banker 
would  simply  transfer  the  requisite  sura 
from  one  account  to  the  other.    The  bankers 
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were  generally  well  known  from  the  pnblic 
character  of  their  occupation,  and  they 
naturally  gained  great  experience  in  busi- 
ness. Consequently  their  advice  and  as- 
sistance were  often  asked  for  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life.  They  would  be  called  in 
to  attest  the  conclusion  of  contracts,  and 
would  take  charge  of  sums  of  money,  the 
title  to  which  was  disputed,  and  of  im- 
portant documents.  Business  of  this  kind 
was  genei-ally  in  the  hands  of  resident 
aliens.  We  hear,  in  isolated  instances,  of 
State-banks.  But  this  business  was  carried 
on  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  by  the 
great  sanctuaries,  such  as  those  of  Delphi, 
Dolos,  Ephesus,  and  Samos,  which  were 
much  used  as  banks  for  loans  and  deposits, 
both  by  individuals  and  governments. 

The  Bomans  had,  in  some  exceptional 
cases,  State-banks  under  the  superintendence 
of  public  officials.  The  nummuldru  and 
argcntilril  occupied  the  same  position  among 
them  as  the  trapczito'  among  the  Greeks. 
The  tahenuv  argcnturUv,  or  banks,  were  set 
up  in  the  forum,  especially  about  or  under 
the  three  arched  buildings  called  iCini. 
The  nummulavii  had  a  two-fold  function. 
(1)  They  were  officers  of  the  mint,  charged 
with  assaying  now  coins,  holding  a  bank 
(mensa)  for  putting  new  coins  into  circula- 
tion, taking  old  or  foreign  coinage  into 
currency,  and  testing  the  genuineness  of 
money  on  occasion  of  payments  being  made. 
("2)  They  carried  on  the  business  ot'exchange 
on  their  ov,'n  account,  at  the  same  time 
acting  as  argcntarii.  In  other  words,  they 
received  money  on  deposit,  put  out  capital 
at  interest  for  their  clients,  got  in  outstand- 
ing debts,  made  payments,  executed  sales, 
especially  auctions  of  property  left  to  be 
disposed  of  by  will,  lent  money  or  negotiated 
loans,  and  executed  payments  in  foreign 
places  by  reference  to  bankers  there.  The 
argrnfarii  and  numimilorii  were  alike 
subject  to  the  superintendence  of  the  state 
authorities.  In  Rome  they  were  responsible 
to  the  Pnefectus  Urbi,  in  the  provinces  to 
the  governors.  They  were  legally  bound 
to  keep  their  books  with  strict  accuracy. 
The  books  were  of  three  kinds:  (a)  the 
cudcx  accepfi  ct  cxjxnsi,  or  cash  book,  in 
which  receipts  and  payments  were  entered, 
with  the  date,  the  person's  name,  and  the 
occasion  of  the  transaction ;  (6)  the  I7ber 
rdtionum,  in  which  ever}'  client  had  a 
special  page  setting  out  his  debit  and  credit 
account;  and  (c)  the  adi-er.tdna,  or  diary 
for  the  entry  of  business  still  in  hand.  In 
cases  of  dispute  these  books  had  to  be  pro- 


duced for  purposes  of  legal  proof.  The 
Roman  bankers,  like  the  Greek,  usually 
managed  pa3'ments  from  one  client  to 
another  by  alteration  of  the  respective 
accounts. 

Barbarians.  Barhuros  was  originally  the 
Greek  epithet  for  a  people  speaking  any 
language  but  Greek.  It  was  not  until  after 
the  Persian  wars  that  the  word  began  to 
carry  with  it  associations  of  hatred  and 
contempt,  and  to  imply  vulgarity  and  want 
of  cultivation.  The  national  feeling  of  the 
Greeks  had  then  risen  to  such  intensitj-, 
that  they  deemed  themselves  above  all 
other  peopiles  in  gifts  and  culture,  and 
looked  down  upon  them  with  a  sense  of 
superioritj'. 

The  Romans  were  originally,  like  other 
non-Hellenic  peoples,  included  by  the 
Greeks  under  the  name  of  harharoi.  But 
after  the  conquest  of  Greece,  and  the  trans- 
ference of  Hellenic  art  and  culture  to  Rome, 
the  Romans  took  up  the  same  position  as 
the  Greeks  before  them,  and  designated  as 
barbarians  all  the  nations  who  differed  in 
language  and  manners  from  the  Grseco- 
Roman  world. 

Basil  (Gr.  Bcisileios,  Latin  Basillibs), 
surnamed  the  Great,  of  Csesarea  in  Cappa- 
docia.  He  was  born  of  a  noble  family  in 
3'29  A.D.,  was  educated  in  rhetoric  at  Athens 
by  Libanius  and  Himerius,  and  subsequently 
took  up  the  profession  of  advocate.  But  it 
was  not  long  before  he  dedicated  himself  ta 
the  service  of  the  Church.  He  distinguished 
himself  especially  bj'  his  resistance  to  Ari- 
anism,  and  the  measures  he  adopted  for 
regulating  the  monastic  system.  He  died, 
the  bishop  of  his  native  city,  in  a.d.  379. 
Besides  his  writings  on  points  of  doctrine, 
we  have  an  address  by  him  to  young  men 
on  the  uses  of  Greek  literature,  the  study 
of  which  he  earnestly  recommended,  in 
opposition  to  the  prejudices  of  many  Chris- 
tians. He  has  also  left  a  collection  of  four 
hundred  letters,  which  are  models  in  their 
way.  Among  them  are  those  addressed  to 
Libanius,  his  pagan  instructor. 

Basileiis.  The  Greek  word  for  king.  On 
the  ArrhOn  Basilms  see  Archontes.  The 
name  was  also  given  to  the  toast-master  in 
a  drinking-bout.     (See  Meals.) 

Basilica  (Gr.  basiltke  or  "  King's 
House").  A  state-building,  used  by  the 
Romans  as  a  hall  of  justice  and  a  public 
meeting-place.  The  earliest  basilica  built 
at  Rome  was  called  the  basilica  Porcia, 
after  the  famous  M.  Porcius  Cato  Censorius, 
who  built  it  in  B.C.  184,  probably  on  the 
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model  of  the  Stoa  Basileios  ("  royal  colon- 
nade ")  at  Athens.  It  stood  in  the  Foriira  i 
neai-  the  Curia.  Tho  later  basilicas  usually 
bore  the  name  of  the  persons  who  built 
them.  Buildings  of  the  same  kind  were 
constantly  erected  in  the  provinces  to  serve 
as  lialls  of  exchange  or  courts  of  justice. 
The  form  of  the  basilica  was  oblong;  the 
interior  was  a  hall,  either  without  any  divi- 
sions or  divided  by  rows  of  pillars,  with  a 
main  nave,  and  two  or  sometimes  four  side- 
aisles.  Galleries  for  spectators  were  often 
added  above.    If  the  basilica  was  used  as  a 
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hall  of  justice,  a  space,  usually  in  the  form 
of  a  large  semicircular  niche,  and  containing 
a  tribunal,  was  set  up  at  the  end  of  the 
nave  for  the  accommodation  of  the  court. 
After  the  time  of  Coustantine  the  Great,  of 
whose  great  basilica,  with  its  nave  and 
two  aisles,  magnificent  ruins  still  remain, 
many  basilicas  were  turned  into  Christian 
churches,  and  many  churches  were  built 
upon  the  same  plan.  (The  annexed  cut 
gives  the  plan  of  the  basilica  at  Pompeii. 
See  also  Architecture,  fig.  11.) 

Basterna.    See  Litters. 

Baths.  Warm  baths  were  for  a  long 
time  onlj'  used  by  the  Greeks  for  exceptional 
purposes,  to  take  them  too  often  being  re- 
garded as  a  mark  of  effeminacjf.  It  was 
only  after  the  introduction  of  artificial 
bathing-places,  public  and  jirivate  {bald neia) 
that  they  came  into  fashion,  especially  before 
meals.  Such  baths  were  often  attached  to 
the  gymnasia.  The  Greeks,  however,  rever 
attained,  in  this  matter,  to  tlie  luxury  of  the 
Romans  under  the  Empire.  To  take  a  hot 
dry  air-batli,  in  order  to  promote  perspira- 
tion, followed  by  a  cold  bath,  was  a  peculiar 
fashion  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  ancient 
custom  at  Rome  was  to  take  a  bath  every 
week  in  the  Idvatrlna  or  wash-house  near 
tho  kitchen.  But  after  the  Second  Punic  War 
bathing  establishments  on  the  Greek  model 
made  their  appearance,  and  tho  afternoon 
bour  between  two  and  three  was  given  up 
to  the  bath,  which,  with  gymnastics,  came 


to  be  one  of  the  most  important  proceed- 
ings of  the  day.  Tlie  public  baths  were 
under  the  superintendence  of  tho  ajdiles. 
A  small  fee  {balncdtlcuni)  was  paid  for  their 
use:  a  quadrans  (  =  about  half  a  farthing) 
lor  men,  and  rather  more  for  women. 
Childi-en  were  admitted  free.  The  baths 
were  open  from  2  p.m.  till  sunset ;  but 
outside  the  city  precincts  they  were  some- 
times lighted  up  after  nightfall.  Under  the 
Empire  the  baths  became  very  luxurious. 
The  splendour  of  the  arrangements,  especi- 
ally in  private  houses,  steadily  increased, 
as  did  the  number  of  public  baths.  170 
of  these  were  added  by  Agrippa  alone  in 
his  sedileship,  and  in  the  4th  century  A.D, 
the  number  was  reckoned  at  952  in  the  cit}' 
of  Rome  alone.  From  the  time  of  Agrippa 
we  find  theriiue  or  hot  baths,  fitted  up  in 
the  style  of  those  attached  to  the  Greek 
gijmnasia,  in  use  in  Rome,  Italj^,  and  tho 
provinces.  No  provincial  town  was  with- 
out its  baths ;  indeed  they  were  foimd  in 
many  villages,  as  is  proved  by  the  remains 
scattered  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Roman  emjiire. 

The  baths  of  later  times  consisted  of  at 
least  three  chambers,  each  with  separate 
compartments  for  the  two  sexes.  (1)  The 
tepiddriuin,  a  room  heated  with  warm  air, 
intended  to  promote  perspiration  after  un- 
dressing; (2)  the  caldarium,  where  the  hot 
bath  was  taken  in  a  tub  (si'tlium)  or  basin 
(piscina);  (3)  the  frigldarium,  where  tho 
final  cold  bath  was  taken.  After  this  the 
skin  was  scraped  with  a  strigilis,  rubbed 
down  with  a  linen  cloth,  and  anointed  witli 
oil.  This  took  place  either  in  the  tcjii- 
dariuiH  or  in  special  apartments,  which 
were  often  provided  in  larger  establishments, 
as  were  rooms  for  dressing  and  undressing. 
Rouml  the  basin  ran  a  passage,  with  seats 
for  the  visitors.  The  Laconian  or  dry  air- 
Ijnth  was  a  luxury  sometimes,  but  not  neces- 
sarily, provided.  The  heating  was  managed 
by  means  of  a  great  furnace,  placed  between 
the  men's  and  the  women's  baths.  Imme- 
diately adjoining  it  were  the  caldaria,  then 
came  the  tepidaria  and  the  frigidarium. 
Over  the  furnace  were  fixed  a  cold-water, 
warm-water,  and  hot-water  cistern,  from 
which  the  water  was  conducted  into  the 
bath-rooms.  The  caldaria  and  tepidaria 
were  warmed  with  hot  air.  Tho  heat  was 
conducted  from  the  furnace  into  a  hollow 
receptacle  under  the  floor,  about  two  feet 
in  height  (suspensura,  hyjiocaustum),  and 
thence  by  means  of  flues  between  the  double 
walls. 
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BATEACHOMYOMACHIA BEDS. 


The  Romans  were  so  fond 
of  the  bath  tliat  if  the  em- 
peror or  a  rich  citizen  pre- 
sented the  people  with  a  free 
bath  for  a  day,  a  longer 
period,  or  in  perpetnity,  he 
won  the  credit  of  excejitional 
liberality.  It  was  not  nn- 
common  for  a  person  to 
leave  a  sum  of  money  in 
his  will  for  defraying  the 
costs  of  bathing.  Some 
towns  applied  their  public 
funds  for  this  purpose. 

The  accompanying  cuts 
give  the  ground-plan  of  the 
hot  baths  at  Pompeii,  and  of 
a  private  Roman  bath  foiuid 
at  Caerwent  (Vcnta  Silu- 
rum)  in  South  Wales.  (For 
a  restoration  of  the  Baths 
of  Caracalla,  see  Architec- 
ture, fig.  13.) 


a,  a,  a.  Women's  Bath. 
6,  6.  Men's  Bath. 

c,  c,  c.  Colonnade. 

d,  d,  d.  d.d.  Single  Baths. 

e,  e.  Entrance  to  Women's  Bath. 

f,  Side  Entrance. 


«;,  (J,  Waiting  Room=. 

(i,  (i.  h.  Shops. 

i.  Chief  Entrance. 

fc,  fc.  Heating  AppHiMtiis 

'.  Porticus. 
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fl.  Entrance. 

b,  b.  Pipes. 

c.  WalTn  Bath. 


d.  Furnace-room. 

e.  Stove. 

f.  Cold  Bath. 


ROMAN    PUIVATE    BATHS,    CAERWENT    (VENTA 

SILURL'M,   MONMOUTHSHIRE). 

(O.  Morgan,  Archa:ologia,  sxvi  2,  p.  432,  pi.  :W.) 

Batrachomyomachia.  The  Battle  of  the 
Frogs  and  the  Mice.  This  was  the  title  of 
an  epic  poem  falsely  bearing  the  name  of 
Homer.  It  was  a  parody  of  the  Iliad,  and 
was  probably  written  by  Pigres.  (See 
Homer  1,  end.) 

Baucis.     See  Philemon  2. 

Beds  (Gk.  kUne,  Lat.  lectus).  The 
Greek  and  Latin  words  were  applied  not 
only  to   beds  in  the  proper   sense   of   the 


(1)  Millingen,  Peintuves  d.  Vases  gvccs^  pi.  i:i. 


(2)  MicalJ,  Mouiiminti  Inediti,  tav.  xxiii. 


1 


'lull  lJ[i' 


(3)  Stackelberg,  Grtihcr  d.  Sellenen,  Tat.  x.-cvi. 


(4)  Lenormant  et  De  Witte.  Moimm.  dramog):    II 
pi.  xxxiii  A. 

BEDSTEADS,    FROM    GREEK    VASES. 


BELLEROPHON BELLONA. 
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torm,  but  to  any  kind  of  couch,  as,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  sofas  used  at  meals  (.see 
Tkiclixium)  or  for  reading  and  writing. 
The  frame  rested  on  four  feet,  and  some- 
times had  no  support  at  all,  sometimes  one 
for  the  head,  sometimes  one  at  each 
end  for  head  and  feet,  sometimes  one  at 
the  side.  It  was  made  of  wood  or  bronze, 
and  was  usually  richly  adorned  on  the 
parts  exposed  to  view.  If  of  wood,  these 
ornaments  would  consist  of  inlaid  work 
of  fine  metal,  ivory,  tortoiseshell,  amber, 
and  rare  coloured  woods  ;  if  of  bronze, 
they  would  be  sculptures  in  relief.  The 
mattress  (Gk. knepl(aU(yn,ti/lcidn,  \ja.t.  fonts, 
culcita)  was  supported  on  girths  stretched 
across  the  frame,  and  was  stuffed  with 
vegetable  fibre,  woollen  flock,  or  feathers, 
and  covered  with  linen,  wool,  or  leather. 
Cushions  were  added  to  support  the  head  or 
elbow  (Gk.  proakt'phdlaiOn,  Lat.  pulvlnus 
or  cervicfd).  Coverings  for  the  sleeper 
were  spread  over  the  mattrass.  which  in 
wealthy  houses  would  be  dyed  purjile,  or 
adorned  with  patterns  and  embroider}'.  If 
the  bed  was  high,  it  would  have  a  foot- 
stool attached.  At  Pompeii  couches  have 
often  been  found  built  up  in  the  niches 
of  the  sleeping  apartments.  (For  various 
forms  of  Greek  bedsteads,  see  the  engrav- 
ings.)    Cp.  PULCKA. 

Bell^rophon  or  Bell6r6phontes.  Son  of 
Glaucus  of  Corinth  (or  according  to  another 
account,  of  Poseidon),  and  grandson  of 
Sis3^phus.  His  proper  name  is  said  to  have 
been  Hipponoes;  the  name  Belleropliontes 
implies  that  he  was  the  slayer  of  some  now 
unknown  monster.  In  later  times  his  name 
was  wrongly  explained  as  the  slayer  of  a 
certain  Corinthian,  Bellercjs,  on  account  of 
which  he  was  supposed  to  have  fled  to 
PrcBtus  at  Tiryns,  or  (as  Homer  has  it)  at 
Corinth.  The  wife  of  Proetus,  Anteia  (or 
Sthenebcea),  falls  in  love  with  the  beautiful 
youth:  he  is  deaf  to  her  entreaties:  she 
slanders  him  to  her  husband,  who  resolves 
on  his  destruction.  He  sends  Bellerophon 
to  Lycia,  to  his  father-in-law  lobates,  with 
a  tablet  in  cypher,  begging  him  to  put  the 
bearer  to  death.  lobates  first  commissions 
Bellerophon  to  destroy  the  fire-breathing 
monster  Chirasera,  a  task  which  he  executes 
with  the  help  of  his  winged  horse  Pegasus 
{see  Pegasus).  Thereupon,  after  a  fierce 
battle,  he  conquers  the  Solymiand  the  Ama- 
zons, on  his  return  slays  an  ambush  of  the 
boldest  among  the  Lycians,  and  lobates  now 
recognises  his  divine  origin,  keeps  him  with 
him,  and  gives  him  the  half  of  his  kingdom. 


and  his  daughter  to  wife.  The  children  of 
this  marriage  are  Isander,  Hippolochus,  the 
father  of  Glaucus  and  Laodamia,  and  the 
mother  of  Sarpedon  by  Zeus.  Afterwards 
Bellerophon  was  hated  by  all  the  gods,  and 
wandered  about  alone,  devouring  his  heart 
in  sorrow.  His  son  Isander  was  killed  by 
Ares  in  battle  against  the  Solymi,  while 
Laodamia  was  sacrificed  to  the  wrath  of 
Artemis.  This  is  the  Homeric  version  ;  but, 
according  to  Pindar,  Bellerophon's  high  for- 


ANTF.IA.  Pr.ima.  BtLLEr.UFHuS.  rEUASUs. 

*  THE    DEPARTUHE    OF    nELLEROPHON. 

(From  a  mural  painting,  Pompeii.) 

tune  made  him  so  overweening  that  he 
wished  to  mount  to  heaven  on  Pegasus ;  but 
Zeus  drove  the  horse  wild  with  a  gadfly, 
and  Bellerophon  fell  aud  came  to  a  miser- 
able end.  He  was  honoured  as  a  hero  in 
Corinth,  an  enclosure  being  consecrated  to 
him  in  the  cypress  grove  of  Craneion. 

Bellona.  (1)  The  Roman  goddess  of 
war.  An  old  Italian  divinit}',  probably  of 
Sabine  origin.  She  was  supposed  to  be 
wife  or  sister  of  Mars,  and  was  identified 
with  the  Greek  Enyo.  Her  temple,  which 
was  situated  in  the  Campus  Martins,  outside 
the  old  2}0inerium,  was  used  for  meetings  of 
the  senate  when  it  was  dealing  with  the 
ambassadors  of  foreign  nations,  or  Roman 
generals  who  claimed  a  triumph  on  their 
return  from  war.     It  must  bo  remembered 
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BELUS BOETHIUS. 


*    PRIEST    OP   BELI.ONA. 

From  a  Roman  sejinlchral 

relief  (iTUigniaur.,  Noitv.  Gall. 

Ml,th.,  p.  130,  308  h.) 


that  under  such  circumstances  a  general 
might  not  enter  the  city.  The  pillar  of  war 
(Columna  Bdlica)  stood  hard  bj-.  It  was 
I'rom  this,  as  representing  the  boundar_y  of 
the  enemy's  territor_y,  that  the  Fctidh's 
throw  his  lance  on  declaring  war. 

(2)  Quite  a  different  goddess  is  the  Bellona 
whom  the  Roman  government  brought  from 
("omana  in  Capj)adocia  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1st 
century  B.C.,  dur- 
ing the  Mithridatic 
war.  This  Bellona 
was  worshipped  in 
a  different  locality, 
and  with  a  service 
conducted  by  Cap- 
padocian  priests 
and  priestesses. 
These  Bvllonurii 
(such  was  their 
name)  moved 
through  the  city 
in  procession  at 
the  festivals  of  the 
goddess  in  black 
raiment,  and  shed 
their  blood  at  the 
sacrifice,  wounding 
themselves  for  the 
purpose  in  the  arms  and  loins  with  a  two- 
edged  axe,  and  prophesying  amid  a  wild 
noise  of  drums  and  trumpets. 

Belus.  Son  of  Libya,  granddaughter  of 
lo  and  Poseidon.  Father  of  jEgyptus, 
Danaiis,  Cepheus,  and  Phineus. 

Bendis.  A  goddess  of  the  moon  among 
the  Thracians.  She  was  invested  with 
power  over  heaven  and  earth,  and  identified 
by  the  Greeks  with  Artemis,  Hecate,  and 
Persephone.  The  worship  of  this  goddess 
was  introduced  into  Attica  by  Thracian 
aliens ;  and  was  so  popular  that  in  Plato's 
time  it  became  a  state  ceremonial  at 
Athens.  A  public  festival  was  instituted 
called  the  Bcndidcia,  at  which  there  were 
torch-races  and  a  solemn  procession  of 
Athenians  and  Thracians  at  the  Pirseus. 

Berosus.  A  Greek  writer,  born  in 
Bithynia,  and  a  priest  of  Belus.  He  lived 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  about  B.C.  280  wrote  a  work,  dedi- 
cated to  king  Antiochus  Soter,  on  Babylo- 
nian history,  in  three  books  (Babylonica 
or  Chaldav-a).  The  work  must  have  been 
of  great  value,  as  it  was  founded  on  ancient 
priestly  chronicles  preserved  in  the  temple 
of  Belus  at  Babylon.  Its  importance  as  an 
authority  for  the   ancient   history  of  Asia 


is  fully  attested  by  the  fragments  that 
remain,  in  spite  of  their  scanty  mmiber 
and  disordered  arrangement. 

Bestiarii.     Sec  Circus. 

Bias.     (SVe  Adrastus  and  Melampus. 

Bibliopola.    See  Book-trade. 

Bidental  {Roman).  A  consecrated  spot 
where  lightning  had  passed  into  the  ground. 
(See  PuTEAL.) 

Bidyse  (Sjiarfan).     See  Education. 

Bigffi.     See  Circus,  Games  of. 

Bikos  (Greek.)    See  Vessels. 

Biou.  A  Greek  bucolic  poet,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  second  Iialf  of  the  2ud  cen- 
tury B.C.  He  lived  mostly  in  Sicilj',  where 
he  is  said  to  have  died  by  poison.  Besides 
a  number  of  minor  poems  from  his  hand,  we 
have  a  long  descriptive  epic  called  T/ie 
Dirge  of  Adonis.  His  style  is  more  remark- 
able for  grace  than  for  power  or  simplicity. 

Boedromia.  A  festival  held  at  Athens 
in  honour  of  Apollo  Boedromios,  the  god 
who  gave  aid  in  battle.  It  was  celebrated 
on  the  6th  day  of  the  month  Boedromion, 
so  named  after  the  god  (September-Octo- 
ber). The  origin  of  the  festival  was  traced 
back  in  antiquity  to  the  victory  of  Ion  over 
Eumolpus,  or  to  that  of  Theseus  over  the 
Amazons.  After  490  B.C.  it  was  converted 
into  a  commemoration  of  the  battle  of 
Marathun. 

Boeotarchi.  The  highest  officials  of  the 
Bceotian  confederacj'.  two  of  whom  were 
always  chosen  by  Thebes,  as  the  chief  town 
in  it,  and  one  by  each  of  the  other  towns. 
They  held  the  post  only  for  a  year,  but  were 
capable  of  re-election  in  successive  years. 
Their  chief  duties  were  to  command  the 
t:  oops  of  the  confederacy  in  time  of  war, 
and  execute  the  deci-ees  of  its  council. 

Boethius  (An'icius  Manlius  Torquatus 
Sevcrlmts).  Boethius  was  born  in  Rome, 
about  475  A.D.,  and  belonged  to  the  dis- 
tinguished famil}'  of  the  Anicii,  who  had 
for  some  time  been  Christians.  Having 
been  left  an  orphan  in  his  childhood,  he 
was  taken  in  his  tenth  year  to  Athens, 
where  he  remained  eighteen  years  and  ac- 
quired a  stock  of  knowledge  far  beyond 
the  average.  After  his  return  to  Rome, 
he  was  held  in  high  esteem  among  his  con- 
temporaries for  his  learning  and  eloquence. 
He  attracted  the  attention  of  Theodoric, 
who  in  510  a.d.  made  him  consul,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  patriotic  and  independent  atti- 
ttide,  gave  him  a  prominent  share  in  the 
government.  The  trial  of  the  consul  Al- 
blnus,  however,  brought  with  it  the  ruin 
of  Boethius.    Albinus  was  accused  of  main- 
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talning  a  secret  understanding  with  the 
Byzantine  court,  and  Boethius  stood  up 
boldly  in  his  defence,  declaring  that  if 
Albinus  was  guilty,  so  was  he  and  the 
whole  senate  with  him.  Thus  involved  in 
the  same  charge,  he  was  sentenced  to  death 
by  the  cowardly  assembly  whose  cause  he 
had  rejjresented.  Ho  was  thrown  into 
prison  at  Pavia,  and  executed  in  525. 

The  most  famous  work  of  Boethius,  his 
Consolation  of  Philosophy,  was  written  in 
prison.  It  was  much  read  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  translated  into  every  possible 
language.  The  book  is  thrown  partly  into 
the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  the  inter- 
locutors are  the  author,  and  Philosophia, 
who  appears  to  him  to  console  him.  As  in 
the  Menippean  sutura  {see  Satura),  the 
narrative  is  relieved  by  the  occasional  in- 
sertion of  musical  verses  in  various  metres. 
The  consolatory  arguments  are  strictly 
philosophical. 

Boethius  was  at  great  pains  to  make  Greek 
learning  accessible  to  his  contemporaries, 
b}'  means  of  translations  of,  and  commen- 
taries upon,  Greek  books  on  philosophj^, 
mathematics,  rhetoric,  and  grammar.  Tor 
this  the  following  ages  were  much  indebted 
to  him.  His  writings,  which  were  used  as 
manuals  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  were 
the  main  storehouse  of  secular  knowledge 
during  that  period.  This  is  eminently  true 
of  his  numerous  philosophical  works,  and 
especially  of  his  translations  of  Aristotle, 
which  exercised  immense  influence  upon 
the  scholastic  philosophy. 

Bona  Dea  ("  the  good  goddess  ")•  An 
Italian  deity,  supposed  to  preside  over  the 
earth,  and  all  the  blessings  which  spring 
from  it.  She  was  also  the  patron  goddess 
of  chastity  and  fruitfulnoss  in  women.  The 
names  Fauna,  Main,  and  Ops,  were  origin- 
ally no  more  than  varying  appellations  given 
by  the  priests  to  the  Bona  Dea.  She  is 
represented  in  works  of  art  with  a  sceptre 
in  her  left  hand,  a  wreath  of  vine  leaves  on 
lier  head,  and  a  jar  of  wine  at  her  side. 
Near  her  image  was  a  consecrated  serpent ; 
indeed  a  number  of  tame  serpents  were  kept 
in  her  temple,  which  was  situated  in  Rome 
on  the  slope  of  the  Aventine.  All  kinds  of 
healing  plants  were  preserved  in  her  sanc- 
tuary. She  was  regarded  in  Rome  as  an 
austere  virgin  goddess,  whose  temple  men 
were  forbidden  to  enter.  She  belonged, 
accordingly,  to  the  circle  of  deities  who 
were  worshipped  by  the  Vestal  Virgins. 
The  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  her 
temple  was  held  on  the  1st  of  May,  when 
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prayers  were  offered  up  to  her  for  the 
averting  of  earthquakes.  Besides  this,  a 
secret  festival  was  held  to  her  on  behalf  of 
the  public  welfare,  in  the  house  of  the 
officiating  consul  or  prsetor  of  the  city,  by 
matrons  and  the  Vestal  Virgins,  on  the 
night  of  May  3-4.  The  mistress  of  the 
house  presided.  No  man  was  allowed  to  be 
present  at  this  celebration,  or  even  to  hear 
the  name  of  the  goddess.  After  offering 
a  sacrifice  of  sucking  pigs,  the  women  per- 
formed a  dance,  accompanied  by  stringed 
and  wind  instruments.  Under  the  Empire 
the  festival  degenerated  into  a  mystic  per- 
formance of  extravagant  character. 

Boiiorum  emptio.  The  technical  term  in 
Roman  jurisprudence  for  the  seiziire  of 
goods.  If  a  man  sentenced  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  did  not  perform  his  obligation  within 
thirty  days,  the  creditor  obtained  permis- 
sion from  the  praetor  to  attach  his  goods. 
After  a  renewed  respite  of  thirty  days  the 
sale  followed  by  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder,  the  intending  jiurchaser  bidding  for 
the  whole  property,  with  its  assets  and 
liabilities.  The  former  proprietor  might 
intervene  and  promise  payment  at  any 
time  before  the  fall  of  the  hammer.  The 
property  once  knocked  down  to  him,  the 
buyer  became  the  absolute  owner.  A  per- 
son against  whom  these  proceedings  were 
taken  incurred  infdmia. 

Bonus  Eventus.    See  Eventds. 

Books  and  Book-trade.  The  Greeks  were 
early  familiar  with  the  practice  of  multiply- 
ing copies  of  books  by  transcrijstion,  either 
to  private  order  or  for  public  sale.  As  far 
back  as  the  5th  century  B.C.  the  Athenians 
had  a  special  place  in  their  market-place  for 
selling  books,  and  it  is  clearly  established 
that  a  regular  book-fair  existed  at  Athens 
by  about  300  B.C.  In  Rome,  towards  the 
end  of  the  republican  age,  the  business 
of  copying  books  and  the  book-trade  in 
general  developed  on  a  large  scale,  and  it 
became  a  fashionable  thing  to  possess  a 
library.  The  book-trade,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  terra,  owes  its  existence  to  Atticus, 
the  well-known  friend  of  Cicero.  He  kept 
a  number  of  slaves  skilled  in  shorthand  and 
calligraphy  {lihrdrii),  whom  he  set  to  copy 
a  number  of  Cicero's  writings,  which  he  then 
disposed  of  at  a  considerable  profit  in  Italy 
and  Greece.  His  example  was  soon  fol- 
lowed, especially  as  the  interest  in  new 
literary  productions,  and  the  love  of  reading, 
greatlj'  increased  after  the  time  of  Augustus. 

To  facilitate  the  appearance  of  a  great 
number  of  copies   at   the   same   time,  the 
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scribes  were  often  set  to  write  from  dicta- 
tion. Mucli  use  was  made  of  the  abbrevia- 
tions (nota')  invented  by  Tiro,  tlie  freedman 
of  Cicero.  The  binding  was  done,  as  well 
as  the  writing,  by  the  Ubrarii  ;  and  as  the 
brittle  jmjfi/i'us  was  the  usual  material,  the 
book  was  generally  made  up  in  the  form  of 
a  roll  {see  Writing  Materials).  The 
ends  of  the  roll  were  strengthened  with 
thin  strips  of  bone  or  wood,  which  were 
either  provided  at  top  and  bottom  with  a 
knob  {umbilicus),  or  finished  off  in  the 
shape  of  a  horn.  Previously  to  this,  the 
upper  and  lower  edges  were  carefully  clip- 
ped, smoothed  with  pumice-stone,  and  tinted 
■with  black.  To  protect  it  from  moths  and 
worms,  the  roll  was  dipped  in  cedar  oil, 
which  gave  it  a  yellowish  tinge.  The  title 
of  the  work  {tUuhts  or  indcc)  was  written 
in  red  on  a  strip  of  parchment  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  roll.  Expensive  copies, 
especially  in  the  case  of  poems,  had  a  gilt 
umbilicus,  as  well  as  a  parchment  cover  of 
purple  colour.  The  books  were  then  ex- 
posed for  sale  in  the  bookseller's  shops,  and 
sold  at  what  appear,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances, reasonable  prices.  The  book- 
sellers were  called  Ubrarii  or  bibliopolo' ; 
their  shops  were  situated  in  the  most  fre- 
quented parts  of  the  city,  and  much  used, 
both  as  reading-rooms  and  rendezvous  for 
learned  discussion.  As  a  general  rule  there 
was  a  good  sale  for  books,  especially  such 
as  had  won  popularity  before  publication  in 
the  public  recitations  {see  Recitations). 
Books  were  also  much  bought  in  the  pro- 
vinces, whose  inhabitants  were  anxious  to 
keep  abreast  with  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  capital.  Even  works  which  were  little 
thought  of  in  Rome  sometimes  found  an 
easy  sale  in  other  parts  of  the  empii'e.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  author  received 
any  lionorarium  from  the  publisher. ' 

Boreas.  In  Greek  mythology,  the  North 
Wind,  son  of  Astrtea  and  Eos,  brother  of 
Zephyrus,  Eurus,  and  Notus.  His  home 
was  in  the  Thracian  Salmydessus,  on  tlie 
Black  Sea,  whither  he  carried  Orithyia 
from  the  games  on  the  Ilissns,  when  her 
father,  Erochtheus  king  of  Athens,  had  re- 
fused her  to  him  in  marrage.  Their  chil- 
dren were  Calais  and  Zetes,  the  so-called 
Borcddcr,  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Phineus, 
and  Chione,  the  beloved  of  Poseidon  {see 
EtiMOLrDs).  It  was  this  relationship  which 
was  referred  to  in  the  oracle  given  to  the 
Athenians,  when  the  fleet  of  Xer.xes  was 
approaching,  that  "  they  should  call  upon 
their  brother-in-law."  Boreas  answered  their 
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prayer  and  sacrifice  by  destroying  a  part 
of  the  enemy's  fleet  on  the  promontory  of 
Sepias  ;  whereupon  they  built  him  an  altar 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissns. 

Boule  or  Bule  ("  Council").  The  Council 
instituted  at  Athens  by  Solon  consisted  of 
400  members  (boidcutai),  100  being  taken 
from  each  of  the  four  Ionic  tribes  {phijlai). 
By  Cleisthenes  the  number  was  increased  to 
500,  50  being  taken  from  each  of  the  ten 
newly  constituted  tribes,  and  chosen  by  lot; 
whereas  up  to  his  time  the  councillors  had 
been  elected  from  the  number  of  candidates 
who  offered  themselves  for  the  position.  In 
306  B.C.  two  new  tribes  were  added,  and  the 
number  of  the  council  was  accordingly  in- 
creased to  600,  at  which  figure  it  remained, 
with  some  variations,  down  to  the  times  of 
the  Roman  empire.  But  in  the  2nd  century 
a.d.  it  again  fell  to  500.  In  ancient  times 
no  one  was  eligible  as  a  councillor  who  did 
not  belong  to  one  of  the  three  wealthiest 
classes  ;  but  after  the  time  of  Aristides  the 
position  was  open  to  any  free  Athenian  of 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  in  possession  of  full 
civic  rights.  In  choosing  councillors  hy  lot, 
two  candidates  were  presented  for  each 
vacancy.  The  same  person  might  hold  the 
office  several  times,  though  not  for  two 
j-ears  in  succession.  Every  councillor  had 
to  take  a  special  oath,  strictly  formulated, 
on  entering  the  Boule.  At  the  meetings  of 
the  Council  its  members  wore  myrtle  crowns 
as  insignia  of  their  office.  They  had  the 
further  privilege  of  a  place  of  honour  at 
the  festivals,  and  were  excused,  during  their 
term  of  office,  from  military  service.  They 
also  received  a  paj'ment  of  five  obols  (nearly 
Id.)  for  every  sitting  the,}'  attended.  Their 
place  of  meeting  was  cnlled  the  bouleu- 
terion  ("council-chamber");  here  they  met 
every  day  except  on  public  holidays,  each 
member  having  his  numbered  seat.  When 
assembled,  the  Council  was  divided  into  ten 
sections  of  50  members  each,  each  represent- 
ing one  of  the  tribes.  These  sections  were 
called  Prytdneis  ("Presidents"),  and  offici- 
ated in  succession,  as  arranged  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  3'ear,  for  35-36  days,  or  in 
leap-j'ears  for  38-39.  This  period  was 
called  a  Prytaneia,  and  during  its  continu- 
ance the  prytancis  for  the  time  being  pre- 
sided over  the  full  sittings  of  the  Council 
and  of  the  public  assembly.  At  other  times 
they  remained  the  whole  day  at  their  office 
{Tholos  or  "  dome  ")  near  the  council-cham- 
ber, where  thej''  usually  dined  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State.  A  president  {Epistdtes) 
was  chosen  every  day  by  lot  from  among  the 
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prylaneis  to  act  as  chairman  in  the  Council 
and  the  public  assembly,  to  keep  the  keys  of 
the  fortress  and  the  archives,  and  the  seal 
'of  state.  From  378  B.C.  the  presidency  of 
the  public  assembly  was  committed  to  a 
special  chairman,  elected  from  among  the 
nine  proi'droi  ("presidents"),  who  were 
•chosen  by  lot  by  the  cpistatcs  of  the  2>ry- 
■  taneis  from  the  remaining  nine  tribes  at 
•each  sitting  of  the  Council. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Council  was  to  pre- 
pare all  the  measures  which  were  to  come 
before  the  public  assembly,  and  to  draw  up 
a  preliminary  decree  (prOboulcuma).  Ac- 
cordingly it  was  its  business  to  receive  the 
reports  of  the  generals  and  of  foreign  am- 
bassadors. Foreign  affairs  always  stool 
first  in  the  order  of  daily  business.  Besides 
this,  the  Council  exercised  a  general  superin- 
•tendence  over  all  public  business,  and 
•especially  over  the  financial  administration. 
It  gave  the  authority  for  the  farming  of  the 
taxes,  contracts  for  public  works,  sales  of 
confiscated  property,  for  adopting  new 
lines  of  expenditure  or  modes  of  raising 
income,  for  arresting  tax-gatherers  and  tax- 
farmers  if  they  i'ell  into  arrear.  The 
treastirers  of  the  temples  were  also  re- 
sponsible to  it.  The  cavalry  and  the  navy 
were  placed  under  its  special  supervision, 
-and  it  had,  in  particular,  to  see  that  a 
certain  number  of  new  ships  of  war  was 
built  every  year.  It  examined  the  quali- 
fications of  the  newly  elected  archons.  In 
many  cases  it  acted  as  a  court  of  justice, 
and  had  the  power  of  inflicting  fines  up  to 
the  amount  of  500  drachmce  (£16  13s.  M.). 
But  more  serious  cases  it  had  to  pass  on  to 
the  Helicistai,  or  to  the  public  assembly  (see 
Heliastai).  The  assembly  would  sometimes 
entrust  the  Council  with  absolute  power  to 
deal  with  cases  which,  strictly  speaking, 
lay  outside  its  jurisdiction.  The  decrees 
passed  by  the  Council  on  matters  affecting 
the  public  administration  ceased  to  be  bind- 
ing on  the  expiration  of  its  year  of  office,  in 
case  they  were  not  adopted  bj'  its  successors 
[Aristotle,  Const,  of  Athens,  43-49]. 

The  voting  took  place  by  show  of  hands 
(chcirotdma) ;  voting  pebbles  and  other  de- 
vices being  only  used  for  judicial  decisions. 
Private  citizens  could  transact  business  with 
the  Council  only  after  previous  application 
for  an  audience,  generally  made  in  writing. 
The  official  correspondence  was  transacted 
by  three  secretaries  (called  gramvidteis  or 
"  writers  ")  appointed  from  among  the  mem- 
bers, and  assisted  by  a  number  of  subordi- 
nate functionaries. 


Boiileuterlon.    See  Boule. 

Bows.  (Gr.  toxdn,  Lat.  arcus).  Two 
kinds  of  bow  were  known  to  antiquity.  One 
consisted  of  the  two  horns  of  a  kind  of  ante- 
lope, or  an  arm  of  wood  shaped  like  them, 
joined  togetlier  by  a  bridge  which  served 
both  as  a  hold  for  the  hand  and  as  a  rest 
for  the  arrow.  The  string,  made  of  plaited 
horse-hair  or  twisted  ox-gut,  was  fastened 
to  each  end  (fig.  1).  The  other,  called  the 
Scythian  or  Parthian  bow,  was  made  of  a 
piece  of  elastic  wood,  the  ends  of  which 
were  tipped  with  metal,  and  bent  slightly 
upwards  to  hold  the  string  (fig.  2).  The 
arrow  (Gk.  o'istos,  or  toxeuma,  Lat. 
sagitta)  was  made   of  a   stem   of  reed   or 


(1) 


c^ 


^ 


(2) 
(2)  From  Mxi&eum  Hunter.,  pi.  2:t  L. 


(3) 


(4)  Museo  Flo  Clementino, 
IV  lav.  xliii. 
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light  wood,  one  end  furnished  with  a  three- 
cornered  point,  sometimes  simple  and  some- 
times barbed  ;  the  other  end  with  feathers. 
A  notch  in  the  shaft  served  to  place  it  on 
the  string.  The  arrows  (and  sometimes  the 
bow)  were  kept  in  a  quiver  {pharetra)  made 
of  leather,  wood,  or  metal,  fitted  with  a 
suspender,  and  sometimes  open,  sometimes 
having  a  lid.  The  quiver  was  worn  either 
on  the  back,  according  to  the  Greek  manner, 
or  in  Oriental  fashion,  on  the  left  hip.  The 
Cretans  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best  archers  among  the  Greeks.  They 
generally  served  among  the  light-armed 
auxiliaries   as   a   special   corps.      Mounted 
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bowmen  were  employed  by  the  ancient 
Atlieuiaus  {sec  Eippeis)  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  after  the  Punic  wars  that  archers 
formed  a  regular  part  of  the  Roman  army. 
They  were  then  furnished  by  the  ullies,  or 
I'aised  by  reci'uiting,  and  were  mostly  taken 
from  Crete  and  the  Balearic  Islands. 

Brauronia.    Sec  Artemis. 

Briareus.     Sec  Hecatoncheiroi. 

Briseis.  The  favourile  slave  of  Achilles. 
Agamemnon  took  her  from  him,  and  thus 
kindled  the  wrath  of  the  hero,  to  the  ruin 
of  the  Greeks.    (See  Trojan  War.) 

Britomartis  ("  sweet  maid  ").  A  Cretan 
goddess,  supposed  to  dispense  happiness, 
whose  worship  extended  throughout  the 
islands  and  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter 
ranean.  Like  Artemis,  with  whom  she  | 
was  sometimes  identified,  she  was  the 
patroness  of  hunters,  fishermen  and  sailors, 
and  also  a  goddess  of  birth  and  of  health. 
Her  spliere  was  Nature,  in  its  greatness  and 
its  freedom.  As  goddess  of  the  sea  she  bore 
the  name  of  Dictynna,  the  supposed  deriva- 
tion of  which  from  the  Greek  diktyon  ("a 
net ")  was  explained  by  the  following 
legend.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  hun- 
tress, much  beloved  by  Zeus  and  Artemis. 
Minos  loved  her,  and  i'ollowed  her  for  nine 
months  over  valley  and  mountain,  through 
forest  and  swamp,  till  he  nearly  overtook 
lier,  when  she  leaped  from  a  high  rock  into 
the  sea.  She  was  saved  by  falling  into 
some  nets,  and  Artemis  made  her  a  goddess. 
She  would  seem  originally  to  have  been  a 
goddess  of  the  moon,  her  flight  symbolizing 
the  revolution  of  the  moon  round  the  earth, 
and  her  leap  into  the  sea  its  disappearance. 

Brizo.  A  goddess  localized  in  Delos,  to 
whom  women,  in  particular,  paid  worship 
as  protectress  of  mariners.  Thej'  set  before 
lier  eatables  of  various  kinds  (fish  being 
excluded)  in  little  boats.  She  also  presided 
over  an  oracle,  the  answers  of  which  were 
given  in  dreams  to  people  who  consulted  it 
on  matters  relating  to  fishery  and  naviga- 
tion. 

Bromius.    See  Dio.wsus. 

Brontes.    See  Cycloi-es. 

Brutus  {Marcus  Junius).  The  well-known 
friend  of  Cicero,  and  murderer  of  Csesar. 
He  was  born  in  85  B.C.,  and  died  by  his  own 
hand  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  B.C.  42. 

As  an  orator  and  a  writer  on  philosophy 
he  held  a  prominent  position  among  his  con- 
temporaries. Two  books  of  correspondence 
between  Brutus  and  Cicero  have  come  down 
to  us,  the  authenticity  of  which  is  disputed. 
There  is  also  a  collection  of  seventy  letters 


in  Greek,  purporting  to  represent  correspon- 
dence between  Brutus  and  the  Greek  cities 


*BUCINATOH. 

From  a  mnral 
painting  of  gladi.i- 

tora  (Gell  and 

Gandy,  Fomyteiana^ 

pi.  76). 


Obv  ,  Heail  of  Briitiia  :  URtTi'a        /.Vc,  Cap  of  Libeity  between  two 
iMFKitAToR:    I,.    pR.i:ruiiius    cEs-  daggers,  EID.  MAR. 

TiANUs  (one  of  bia  partisans). 

*f.OIN  OF  BRUTUS,  ISSUED  IN  ASIA  MINOR,  B.C.  44-42. 

(Cohen,  Mid.,  Cons.,  pi.  sxiv.  Junia  16.) 

of  Asia  Minor  ;  but  this  is  no  more  than  the 
patchwork  of  a  rhetorician. 

Bua,  Buagor.  Sec  Edu- 
cation. 

Bucina  (properly  "  a 
cow-horn")  was  the  name 
of  a  tin  trumpet,  shaped 
like  a  serpent,  and  blown 
by  a  trumpeter  called 
hucindtor.  The  bucina 
gave  the  signal  called 
classicum,  and  also  the 
call  for  relieving  guard 
at  night. 

Bucolic  (or  pastoral) 
Poetry.  From  very  an- 
cient times  it  was  the 
habit  of  the  Dorian  shep- 
herds in  Sicily  to  practise 
a  national  style  of  song,  the  inventor  of 
which  was  supposed  to  be  Daphnis,  tho  hero 
of  shejiherds  {sec  Daphnis).  The  subject  of 
their  song  was  partly  the  fate  of  this  hero^ 
partly  the  simple  experiences  of  shepherds' 
life,  especially  their  loves.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  the  mimic  element  in  these 
poems,  the  shepherds  contending  with  each 
other  in  alternate  verses,  particularly  at  the 
town  and  country  festivals  held  in  honour 
of  Artemis.  Pastoral  poems,  relating  the 
story  of  Daphnis'  love  and  of  his  tragic 
end,  had  been  written  by  the  Sicilian  poet 
Stesichorus  (about  COO  B.C.).  But  it  was 
Theocritus  of  Syracuse  (about  270  B.C.)  who 
developed  pastoral  poetry  into  something 
like  an  epic  style,  often  with  a  strong- 
dramatic  tinge.  This  was  in  the  Alex- 
andrian period,  when,  as  in  all  over-civilized 
ages,  men  found  pleasure  and  relief  in  the 
contrasts  afforded  by  the  simple  ways  of 
country  life.  Theocritus'  sketches  of  rural 
life,  and  indeed  of  the  ways  of  the  lower 
orders  in  general,  are  true  to  nature  and  ex- 
quisitely finished.  Ho  called  them  cixhjllia 
or  little  pictures.     Theocritus  was  unsur- 
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passed  in  his  own  stj'le,  wliicli  was  cultivated 
after  him  by  Biou  and  Moschus. 

Tlie  pastoral  style  was  introduced  into 
Tjatin  poetry  by  Vergil,  who,  while  closely 
imitating  Theocritus,  had  the  tact  to  per- 
ceive that  the  simple  sketches  of  ancient 
rural  life  in  Sicily  given  by  his  master 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  taste 
of  his  countrymen.  Under  the  mask  of 
shepherds,  therefore,  he  introduced  con- 
temporary characters,  thus  winning  atten- 
tion by  the  e.\})ression  of  his  personal  feel- 
ings, and  by  covert  allusions  to  events  of  the 
day.  Two  poems  falselj'  attributed  to  him, 
the  MorCtnm  ("  Salad  ")  and  Copa  ("  Hos- 
tess "),  are  real  idylls  ;  true  and  natural 
studies  from  low  life.  Vergil's  allegorical 
style  was  revived  in  later  times  by  Cal- 
purnius  in  the  ago  of  Nero,  and  Nemesianus 
at  the  end  of  the  3rd  century  a.d. 

Biile.    Sve  Boule. 

Bulla.  A  round  or  heart-shaped  box 
containing  an  amulet,  worn  round  the  neck 
by  free-born  Roman  children.  The  fashion 
was  borrowed  fi-om  the  Etrurians.  To  wear 
a  golden  bulla  was  originally  a  privilege 
of  the  patricians,  which  was  in  later  times 
extended  to  the  cquites,  and  generally  to 
rich  and  distinguished  families.  Leather 
hullcB  were  worn  by  the  children  of  poor 
families  and  of  freedmen.  Boys  ceased  to 
wear  the  hitlla  when  they  assumed  the 
toga  virllis.  It  was  then  dedicated  to  the 
Ldrcs,  and  hung  up  over  the  hearth.  Girls 
most  probably  left  it  off  on  marriage.  It 
was  sometimes  put  on  by  adults  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  evil  eye  on  special  oc- 
casions, as,  for  instance,  on  that  of  a  triumph. 
{See  Fascinum). 

Buphonia.    See  DiiroLiA. 

Burial.  (1)  Greek.  The  Greeks  regarded 
the  burial  of  the  dead  as  one  of  the  most 
sacred  duties.  Its  neglect  involved  an 
offence  against  the  dead  ;  for,  according  to 
the  popular  belief,  the  soul  obtained  no 
rest  in  the  realms  of  the  dead,  so  long  as 
the  body  remained  unburied.  It  involved, 
further,  an  offence  against  the  gods,  both 
of  the  up])er  and  the  lower  world.  The 
unburied  corpse  was  an  offence  to  the 
eyes  of  the  former,  while  the  latter  were 
deprived  of  their  due.  Any  one  finding 
an  unburied  corpse  was  expected  at  least 
to  throw  a  handful  of  dust  over  it.  If  a 
general  neglected  to  provide  for  the  burial 
of  the  slain  in  war,  he  was  deemed  guilty 
of  a  capital  offence.  Burial  of  the  dead 
was  not  refused  even  to  the  enemy,  whether 
Greek  or  barbarian.     It  was  a  violation  of 


the  laws  of  war  to  refuse  to  the  conquered 
the  truce  necessary  for  this  purpose ;  and 
if  the  conquered  were  unable  to  fulfil  the 
duty,  the  responsibility  fell  upon  the  con- 
querors. There  were  certain  circumstances 
under  which,  according  to  Athenian  law, 
children,  during  the  lifetime  of  their  fathers, 
were  held  free  from  all  obligations  to  them; 
but  the  obligation  to  give  them  burial  after 
death  was  never  cancelled. 

The  usages  of  the  Athenians,  and  proba- 
bly of  the  other  Greeks,  were  as  follows. 
The  eyes  of  the  dead  having  been  closed, 
an  ubolos  was  put  in  the  mouth  as  passage- 
money  for  Charon.  The  body  was  then 
washed  and  anointed  by  the  women  of  the 
family,  who  proceeded  to  adorn  it  with 
fillets  and  garlands  (commonly  of  ivy),  to 
clothe  it  in  white  garments,  and  lay  it  out 
on  a  couch  in  the  hall,  with  its  face  turned 
to  the  door.  The  kinsfolk  and  friends  stood 
by,  mourning;  but  the  laws  of  Solon  forbade 
all  exaggerated  expressions  of  grief.  Hired 
women  were  sometimes  introduced,  singing 
dirges  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute. 
Near  the  couch  were  placed  painted  earthen- 
ware vases  containing  the  libations  to  be 
afterwards  offered.  Before  the  door  was 
a  vessel  of  water,  intended  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  all  who  went  out.  This  water  might 
not  be  brought  from  another  house  in 
which  a  dead  body  lay.  The  corpse  was 
laid  out  on  the  day  following  the  death  ; 
and  on  the  next  day  before  sunrise  (lest  the 
sun  should  be  polluted  by  the  sight)  was 
carried  out  to  the  place  of  burial,  attended 
by  kinsmen  and  friends,  who  sometimes 
acted  as  bearers.  This  office,  however,  was 
usually  performed  by  freedmen  or  hired 
assistants;  in  the  case  of  men  of  mark,  it 
would  be  undertaken  by  young  Athenian 
citizens.  The  procession  was  headed  by 
men  singing  songs  of  mourning,  or  women 
playing  the  flute;  then  came  the  male 
mourners  in  garments  of  black  or  grey, 
and  with  hair  cut  short;  and  these  were 
followed  by  the  bier.  Behind  the  bier  fol- 
lowed a  train  of  women,  including  all  who 
were  related  to  the  dead  as  far  as  to  the 
fifth  degree.  No  other  women  might  attend 
but  those  who  were  more  than  sixty  years 
of  age. 

In  the  heroic  age  the  bodies  are _  always 
burnt,  burial  being  unknown;  but  in  later 
times  burial  and  burning  are  found  existing 
side  by  side,  burial  being  preferred  by  the 
poor  on  the  ground  of  expense.  In  case  of 
burial,  the  body  was  placed  in  a  coffin  of 
■wood,  clay,  or  stone,  or  in  a  chamber  in  a 
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wall,  or  in  a  grave  liollowed  out  in  a  rock. 
If  burning  was  resorted  to,  the  corpse  %yas 
laid  on  a  pyre,  which,  in  the  case  of  rich 
families,  was  sometimes  verj'  large,  splendid 
and  costl3'.  It  was  kindled  by  the  nearest 
relative  ;  the  mourners  threw  into  the  flame 
locks  of  hair,  and  objects  of  all  kinds  in 
which  the  dead  person  had  taken  pleasure 
during  his  life.  When  the  fire  was  extin- 
guished, the  relations  collected  the  ashes  and 
put  them  in  an  urn,  which  was  set  up  in  a 
building  constructed  on  a  scale  large  enough 
for  whole  families  or  clans.  So,  too,  in  case 
of  burial,  the  coffins  which  belonged  to  one 
family  or  clan  were  laid  together  in  a 
common  tomb.  Near  the  urns  and  coffins 
were  placed  a  variet}'  of  vessels  and  other 
objects  which  had  been  the  property  of  the 
dead.    (Comp.  fig.  1.) 

The  funeral  was  succeeded  by  a  meal  par- 
taken of  by  the  mourners  in  the  house  of 
mourning.    The  virtues  of  the  dead  were 


(1)    *A    child's    coffin,    ATTICA. 

(Stackelberg,  GiiAcr  tier  Hellencn,  Taf.  vii.) 

spoken  of,  and  his  faults  passed  over,  to 
speak  evil  of  the  dead  being  regarded  as  an 
impiety.  Then  came  the  purification  of  the 
house.  On  the  third,  ninth,  and  thirtieth 
day  .after  the  funeral,  libations  of  honey, 
wine,  oil,  and  milk  or  water,  with  other 
offerings,  were  brought  to  the  tomb.  On 
the  ninth  day,  in  particular,  peculiar  prep- 
arations of  food  were  added.  The  outward 
■(igns  of  mourning  were  laid  aside  at  Athens 
on  the  thirtieth,  at  Sparta  as  early  as  the 
twelfth,  day  after  the  funeral.  The  kinsfolk 
visited  the  graves  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  adorned  them  with  garlands  and 
fillets,  and  brought  offerings  to  them.  This 
was  done  more  especially  on  the  anniver- 
sai-ies  of  births  and  deaths,  and  at  the 
general  festival  of  the  dead  (Nckysia)  in 
September.    (Comp.  fig.  2.) 

After  the  time  of  Solon,  a  public  burial 
was  sometimes  given  at  Athens  to  men  of 
great  mark.  In  time  of  war,  too,  the  bones 
of  all  the  citizens  who  had  fallen  in   the 


campaigns  of  the  year  were  sometimes- 
buried  together  at  the  public  expense  in  the 
outer  Ceramlcus,  the  most  beautiful  suburb 
of  the  city.     On  these  occasions  a  funeral 


(2)    *  DECllRATED    GRAVE   COLUMN. 

From  an  Athenian  vase  (Stackolberj,  I.e.,  Taf.  xlv.) 

oration  was  delivered  by  a  speaker  of  mark,. 
chosen  by  the  government.  In  later  times- 
a  memorial  festival  was  observed,  even  in 
time  of  i)eace,  in  honour  of  the  dead  thus 
publicly  buried.  A  special  service  was 
held  annually  at  Mrirathon  in  memory  of 
the  heroes  who  had  fallen  there,  and  been 
buried  on  the  spot  in  recognition  of  their 
valour.     (Comp.  fig.  3.) 

The  ashes  of  persons  who  had  died  in  a 
foreign  country  were,  if  possible,  brought 
home  and  laid  in  a  tomb.  There  were  cases 
in  which  this  was  impossible,  or  in  which 
the  body  could  not  be  removed — if,  for 
instance,  the  deceased  had  been  lost  at  sea. 
Then  a  kCnotupMon,  or  empty  tomb,  would 
be  erected  to  his  memory.  It  was  only  to 
very  heinous  offenders  that  a  tomb  in  their 
own  country  was  refused.  If  a  man's  guilt 
was  proved  after  his  death,  his  remains 
were  disinterred  and  sent  across  the  fron- 
tier. 


(i!)    *TI[E    M"i    :.!'    Al     MAUAIIMN. 
(Dodn-eU's  Teaochi  M  Greece,  ii  160.) 

As  a  rule — though  there  were  exceptions, 
as  at  Sparta — bnri.il  places  were  situated 
outside  the  city,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  great  roads.  This  was  also  the 
favourite  place  for  private  tombs  standing 
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on  their  own  ground,  apart  from  the  com- 
mon cemeteries.  The  body  was  generally 
buried  with  the  feet  turned  towards  the 
road.  Monuments  took  the  form  of  mounds, 
pilasters,  columns,  and  flat  grave-stones. 
We  often  find  buildings  in  the  style  of 
temples,  with  very  costly  adornmeuts, 
sculptures,  and  inscriptions  in  verse  and 
prose.  These  inscriptions  often  give  more 
than  the  name  of  the  deceased,  and  con- 
tain notices  of  his  life,  sometimes  with 
proverbs,  sometimes  with  curses  directed 
against  any  one  violating  the  tomb  and 
disturbing  the  rest  of  its  occupants.  The 
violation  of  a  tomb,  which  was  regarded 
with  reverence  as  a  consecrated  spot,  was 
a  serious  offence.  One  of  the  most  aggra- 
vated forms  of  it  was  the  intrusion  into 
the  family  sepulchre  of  a  body  which  had 
no  right  to  be  there. 

(2)  Roman.  The  worship  of  the  dead 
among  the  Romans  had,  characteristically 
enough,  a  legal  tinge,  and  formed  a  part 
of  the  pontifical  law,  which  regulated  the 
place  and  manner  of  the  interment.  The 
theory  of  the  Romans,  like  that  of  the 
Greeks,  was  that  there  was  an  obligation 
to  bury  every  dead  body,  except  those  of 
felons,  suicides,  and  persons  struck  by  light- 
ning. Any  one  finding  a  corpse  was  ex- 
pected at  least  to  throw  some  earth  upon 
it  as  a  symbol  of  burial.  The  first  duty  of 
a  man's  survivors  was  to  bury  his  body  ; 
if  he  died  in  a  foreign  country,  the  act  had 
to  be  performed  symbolically.  If  this  duty 
was  neglected,  the  offender  incurred  a  taint 
of  guilt  from  which  he  had  to  purity  himself 
by  an  annually  repeated  atonement.  After 
death  the  eyes  and  mouth  were  closed,  the 
bodj' bathed  in  hot  water  and  then  anointed, 
fully  dressed,  and  adorned  with  the  fitting 
insignia  in  case  of  the  deceased  having 
held  high  office.  The  corpse  was  then  laid 
out  on  a  state-bed  in  the  atrium,  tlie  feet 
turned  towards  the  door.  Near  the  bed 
were  pans  with  burning  odours,  while  in 
the  vestVmluni  branches  of  pine  and  cypress 
were  put  up  as  signs  of  mourning.  The 
custom  of  putting  a  coin  in  the  mouth  is 
not  mentioned  in  literature  before  the  im- 
perial period ;  but  the  relics  found  in  tombs 
show  that  it  is  much  older.  It  was,  how- 
ever, only  under  the  Empire  that  it  became 
general. 

In  ancient  times  funerals  took  place  after 
nightfall  and  by  torchlight ;  and  this  was 
always  the  case  with  second  burials,  and 
if  the  deceased  was  a  child,  or  a  person  of 
slender  means.     Hence  the  use  of  torches 


was  never  discontinued,  even  when  the 
ceremony  took  place  by  day.  It  was  held 
indispensable  at  every  funeral,  and  became, 
in  fact,  the  symbol  of  burial.  The  usual 
time  at  which  funerals  took  place  among 
the  upper  classes  was  the  forenoon  of  the 
eighth  day  after  death.  In  the  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  an  attempt  was  made  to 
check  excess  in  funeral  expenses,  but  with 
as  little  success  as  attended  later  enactments. 
If  the  funeral  was  one  of  unusual  ceremony, 
the  citizens  were  publicly  invited  by  a 
herald  to  attend  it.  The  arrangements 
were  entrusted  to  a  special  functionary, 
who  was  assisted  by  lictors.  The  proces- 
sion was  headed  by  a  band  of  wind  instru- 
ments, the  number  of  which  was  limited 
by  the  Twelve  Tables  to  ten.  In  ancient 
times,  and  at  least  down  to  the  Punic  wars, 
these  musicians  were  followed  by  professional 
female  singers,  chanting  the  praises  of  the 
dead  (se*;  Nenia).  Then  came  a  company 
of  dancers  and  actors  to  amuse  the  specta- 
tors with  their  antics.  Supposing  the 
family  was  honOmta,  in  other  words,  had 
it  had  one  or  more  members  who  had  held 
curule  offices,  and  the  consequent  right  of 
setting  up  masked  statues  of  its  forefathers 
in  its  house,  the  central  point  of  the  cere- 
mony was  the  procession  of  ancestors.  This 
consisted  of  persons  dressed  to  represent 
the  ancestors  in  their  wax  masks,  their 
official  robes,  and  other  insignia.  The  in- 
direct lines  of  relationship  were  represented 
as  well  as  the  direct.  Each  figure  was 
mounted  on  a  high  carriage  and  preceded 
by  lictors.  The  train  included  memorials 
of  the  deeds  done  by  the  deceased,  torch- 
bearers,  and  lictors  with  lowered /asces. 

The  body  followed,  uncovered,  on  an  ele- 
vated couch  ;  sometimes  in  a  coffin  inside  the 
bier.  A  wooden  figure,  clothed,  and  wear- 
ing the  wax  mask  representing  the  dead, 
sat  upright  beside  it  in  the  attitude  of  life. 
The  bearers  were  usually  the  sons,  relations 
and  friends  of  the  deceased ;  in  the  case 
of  emperors,  they  were  senators  and  high 
officials.  Behind  the  bier  came  the  other 
mourners,  men  and  women,  the  freedmen  in 
mourning  and  without  any  ornaments.  Ar- 
rived at  the  Forum,  the  bier  was  set  down 
before  the  rostrum.  The  representatives  of 
the  ancestors  sat  down  on  wooden  chairs  ; 
the  rest  arranged  themselves  in  a  circle 
round,  while  a  son  or  kinsman  ascended  the 
rostrum  and  delivered  a  panegyric  upon  the 
dead.  If  the  funeral  was  a  public  one,  the 
orator  was  appointed  by  the  senate.  In  the 
case  of  deceased  ladies  such  speeches  were 
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not  usual,  until  the  last  century  of  llie  Re- 
public. After  the  speech,  the  procession 
moved  on  in  the  same  order  to  the  place  of 
burial,  which,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  must  be  situated  outside  the 
city.  No  one  could  be  buried  within  the 
city  but  men  of  illustrious  merit,  as,  for 
instance,  generals  who  had  won  a  triumph, 
and  Vestal  Virgins.  By  a  special  resolu- 
tion of  the  popular  assembly,  these  persons 
were  allowed  the  lionour  of  burial  in  the 
Forum.  The  tombs  were  in  some  cases 
situated  on  family  estates,  but  the  greater 
number  formed  a  line  extending  from  the 
gates  of  the  city  to  some  distance  along  the 
great  roads,  and  especially  the  Via  Appia. 
(Comp.  fig.  4.) 

Burial  was,  among  the  Romans,  the  oldest 


nials.  The  followers  threw  m  u  variety  of 
gifts  as  a  last  remembrance.  The  pyre  was 
then  kindled  by  the  nearest  kinsman  and 
friends,  who  jjerformed  the  office  with 
averted  faces.  TJie  ashes  were  extinguished 
with  water  or  wine,  and  the  procession,  after 
saying  a  last  farewell,  returned  home,  while 
the  nearest  of  kin  collected  the  ashes  in  a 
cloth  and  buried  the  severed  limb.  After 
some  days,  the  dry  ashes  were  put  by  the 
nearest  relations  into  an  urn,  which  was 
deposited  in  deep  silence  in  the  sepulchral 
chamber,  which  they  entered  ungirt  and 
bare-footed.  After  the  burial  or  burning 
there  was  a  funeral  feast  at  the  tomb.  A 
sacrifice  to  the  Lares  purified  the  family 
and  the  house  from  the  taint  entailed  by 
death.     The  mournino;  was   ended  on  the 


(4)    *    THE    STREET    OF    TCIMHS    AT    POMPEII. 

(Gell  and  Gandy,  Fomyeiana,  pi.  3.) 


form  of  disposing  of  the  corpse.  In  certain 
families  {e.g.  the  gens  Cornelia),  it  long  con- 
tinued the  exclusive  custom.  Infant  chil- 
dren, and  poor  people  in  general,  were  always 
buried.  Even  when  tlie  body  was  burnt, 
an  old  custom  prescribed  that  a  limb  should 
be  cut  off  and  buried,  otherwise  the  family 
was  not  regarded  as  having  discharged  its 
obligations.  The  body  was  laid  in  its  tomb 
in  full  dress,  and  placed  in  a  special  sarco- 
phagus. When  the  body  was  to  be  burnt, 
a  pyre  was  erected  on  a  specified  place  near 
the  grave.  The  pyre  was  sometimes  made 
in  the  form  of  an  altar,  and  adorned  in  the 
costliest  manner.  The  couch  and  the  body 
were  laid  upon  it,  and  with  them  anything 
which  the  deceased  person  had  used  or  been 
fond  of,  sometimes  one  of  his  favourite  ani- 


ninth  day  after  the  burial  by  a  sacrifice 
offered  to  the  MdnCs  of  the  dead,  and  a 
meal  of  eggs,  lentils  and  salt,  at  which  the 
mourning  attire  was  laid  aside.  It  was  on 
this  day  that  the  games  held  in  honour  of 
the  dead  generally  took  place.  {See  Maxes.) 
Everytliing  necessary  for  the  funeral  was 
provided  by  contract  by  the  Wntiiiurii  or 
officials  of  the  temple  of  Libltiiia,  at  which 
a  notification  was  made  of  all  cases  of  death 
{sec  Libitina).  There  were  public  burial- 
places,  but  only  for  slaves  and  those  who 
were  too  poor  to  buy  burial-places  for 
themselves.  The  bodies  were  thrown  pro- 
miscuously into  large  common  graves,  called 
put leilU,  or  \ve\h,  on  account  of  their  depth. 
There  was  a  burial  place  of  this  sort  on  the 
Esquiline,  where    the    bodies   of  criminals 
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were  thrown  to  tlie  dogs  and  birds,  until 
Mtecenas  laid  out  his  park  there.  Cheap 
and  promiscaous  burial  was  also  provided 
by  the  so-called  "  dove-cots  "  or  columbaria, 
a  place  iu  which  could  be  purchased  by  per- 
sons of  scanty  means  {sec  Colujibarium). 
The  graves  of  individuals  and  families  were 
subterranean  chambers,  or  buildings  in  the 
style  of  houses.  Freedmen,  and  probably 
also  clients  and  friends,  were  often  buried 
with  the  family.  The  grave  was  regarded 
by  the  Romans  and  Greeks  alike  as  the 
•dwelling-place  of  the  dead,  and  was  accord- 
ingly decked  out  with  every  imaginable 
kind  of  domestic  furniture.  It  is  to  this 
custom  that  we  owe  the  preservation  of  so 
many  remains  of  this  sort.  The  monument 
often  had  a  piece  of  laud,  witli  field  and 
garden  attached  to  it,  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  and  intended  to  supply  flowers,  herbs, 
and  other  things  necessary  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  tomb  and  maintenance  of  the 
attendants.  Other  buildings  would  often 
be  attached,  for  burning  the  corpses,  for 
holding  the  funeral  feast,  and  ibr  housing 
the  freedraen  who  had  the  care  of  the  spot. 
Inscriptions  in  verse  and  prose,  giving  in- 
formation about  the  dead,  would  also  be 
found  there. 

Btisiris.  The  sou  of  Poseidon  and  a 
daughter  of  Epaphus.  The  Greek  mytho- 
logy made  him  king  of  Egypt.  Tlie  land 
was  aftlicted  for  nine  years  with  a  series  of 
bad  harvests,  and  a  prophet  named  Phrasius, 
of  Cyprus,  advised  Busiris  to  sacrifice  a 
stranger  every  year  to   Zeus.      The    king 


made  his  counsellor  his  first  victim.  When 
Heracles  came  to  Egypt  during  his  quest 
for  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  ho  allowed 
himself  to  be  bound  and  taken  to  the  altar 
as  a  victim.  Then  he  broke  his  bonds,  and 
slew  Busiris,  with  his  sous  and  his  whole 
following. 

Elites.  (1)  A  Thracian,  the  son  of  Boreas. 
His  brother  Lycurgus,  whose  life  he  had 
attempted,  banished  him,  and  he  settled  on 
the  island  of  Strongyle  or  Naxos.  Finding 
here  no  wives  for  himself  and  his  compan- 
ions, he  carried  off  some  women  from 
Thessaly,  while  they  were  celebrating  a 
sacrifice  to  Dionysus.  One  of  these,  Coronis, 
whom  he  had  forced  to  be  his  wife,  praj'ed 
to  Dionj-sus  for  vengeance.  The  god  drove 
him  mad,  and  he  threw  himself  into  a  well. 

(2)  An  Athenian  hero,  son  of  the  Athenian 
Pandion  and  Zeuxippe.  A  tiller  of  the 
soil,  and  a  neatherd,  he  was  a  priest  of 
Athene  the  goddess  of  the  stronghold,  and 
of  Poseidon  Erechtheus,  and  thus  ancestor 
of  the  priestly  caste  of  the  Butiidae  and 
Eteobutadse.  He  shared  an  altar  in  the 
Erechtheum  with  Poseidon  and  Hephajstus. 
The  later  story  represented  him  as  the  son  of 
Teleon  and  Zeuxippe,  and  as  taking  part  in 
the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts. 

(3)  A  Sicilian  hero,  identified  in  fable 
with  the  Athenian  Butes.  Butes  the  Argo- 
naut was  enticed  by  the  song  of  the  Sirens, 
and  leaped  into  the  sea,  but  was  rescued 
and  brought  to  Lilyba3um  in  Sicily,  by 
Aphrodite,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Eryx. 


Cabiri  (Gr.  Eabeiroi).  The  name  of  cer- 
tain deities,  supposed  to  represent  the  bene- 
ficent powers  of  Nature,  and  worshipped  in 
certain  parts  of  Greece,  in  Boeotia,  for  in- 
stance, and  iu  the  islands  of  Imbros,  Lemnos 
and  Samothrace.  Nothing  certain  is  known 
of  their  i-eal  character,  or  the  forms  of  their 
worship.  The  name  is  perhaps  Phoenician, 
and,  if  so,  means  "  the  great  or  mighty 
ones."  It  would  seem  that  they  were 
originally  imagined  as  possessing  similar 
powers  to  those  of  the  Telchines,  Curetes, 
Corybantes  and  Dactyli  ;  and  that  they 
were  confused  sometimes  with  tlie  Dioscuri, 
sometimes  with  Demeter  and  Hermes,  and 
sometimes  (especially  in  Lemnos)  with 
Hephtestus.  Their  worship  was  secret. 
The  mysteries  of  the  Cabiri  of  Samothrace 
stood  in  high  consideration  during  the  Mace- 


donian and  Roman  periods,  being  regarded, 
indeed,  as  inferior  only  to  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  in  sanctity.  The  initiated  were 
supposed  to  have  secured  special  protection 
against  mishaps,  especially  by  sea. 

Cacus  (a  figure  in  Italian  mythology).  A 
fire-spitting  giant,  the  son  of  Vulcan,  who 
lived  near  the  place  where  Rome  was  after- 
wai'ds  built.  When  Herciiles  came  into  the 
neighbourhood  with  the  cattle  of  Geryon, 
Cacus  stole  some  of  them  while  the  hero  was 
sleeping.  He  dragged  them  backwards  into 
his  cave  under  a  spur  of  the  Aventine,  so 
that  their  footsteps  gave  no  clue  to  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  had  gone.  He  then  closed 
the  entrance  to  the  cave  with  a  rock,  which 
ten  pairs  of  oxen  were  unable  to  move. 
But  the  lowing  of  the  cattle  guided  the  hero, 
in  his  search,  to  the  riglit  track.     He  tore 
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open  the  cave,  and,  after  a  fearful  struggle, 
slew  Cacus  with  his  club.  Upon  this  he 
built  an  altar  on  the  s))ot  to  Jupiter,  under 
the  title  of  Pater  Inventor  {"the  discoverer"), 
and  sacrificed  one  of  the  cattle  upon  it.  The 
inhabitants  paid  him  every  honour  for  free- 
ing them  of  the  monster,  and  Evander,  who 
was  instructed  by  his  mother  Carmentis  in 
the  lore  of  prophecy,  saluted  him  as  a  god. 
Hercules  is  then  said  to  have  established 
his  own  religious  service,  and  to  have  in- 
structed two  noble  families,  the  Potltii  and 
the  Pindrii,  in  the  usages  to  be  observed 
at  the  sacrifice.  This  sacrifice  was  to  be 
offered  on  the  Ara  Maxima,  which  he  him- 
self had  built  on  the  cattle  market  (Forum 
Bnurium)  where  the  cattle  had  been  pas- 
tured. 

Cadmus  (Gr.  Kadmos).  (1)  Son  of  Agenor 
king  of  Phcenicia,  and  of  Telephassa.  His 
sister  Eurupa  being  carried  off  by  Zeus, 
Cadmus,  with  his  brothers  Phoenix  and 
Cilix,  was  sent  out  with  the  command  to 
look  for  her  and  not  to  return  without 
her.  In  the  course  of  his  wanderings  he 
came  to  Thrace.  Here  his  mother,  who 
had  accompanied  him  so  far,  breathed  her 
last ;  and  Cadmus  applied  for  counsel  to 
the  Delphic  oracle.  He  was  advised  not 
to  seek  his  sister  any  more,  but  to  follow  a 
cow  which  would  meet  him,  and  found  a 
city  on  the  spot  where  she  should  lie  down. 
The  cow  met  him  in  Phocis,  and  led  him 
into  Boeotia.  He  was  intending  to  sacrifice 
the  cow,  and  had  sent  his  companions  to  a 
neighbouring  spring  to  bring  the  necessary 
water,  when  they  were  all  slain  by  a  ser- 
pent, the  offspring  of  Ares  and  the  Erinys 
Tiljjhosa,  which  guarded  the  spring.  After 
a  severe  struggle,  Cadmus  destroyed  the 
dragon,  and,  at  the  command  of  Athene, 
sowed  its  teeth  over  the  neighbouring- 
ground.  A  host  of  armed  men  sprung  u]), 
who  immediately  fought  and  slew  each 
other,  all  except  five.  The  survivors,  who 
were  called  Sjiartoi  ("  town  "),  helped  Cad- 
mus to  build  the  Cadmea,  or  the  stioiighold 
of  what  was  afterwards  Thebes,  whicli  bore 
his  name.  They  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
Theban  aristocracy ;  and  one  of  them, 
Echion,  or  "  the  serpent's  son,"  became  the 
husband  of  Cadmus'  daughter  Agave.  Cad- 
mus did  atonement  to  Ares  for  eight  years 
for  the  slaughter  of  the  dragon.  Then 
Zeus  gave  him  to  wife  Harmonia,  the 
daughter  of  Ares  and  Aphrodite,  who  bore 
him  a  son  Polydorus,  and  four  daughters, 
Autonoe,  Ino,  Agave,  and  Semele.  (Sec 
Harmonia  and  Semele.)    Crushed  by  the 


terrible  doom  which  weighed  upon  his 
home,  he  afterwards  sought  retirement 
among  the  Enchelei  in  Illyria,  a  country 
whicli  he  named  after  his  son  Illyrius,  who 
was  born  there.  He  resigned  the  kingdom 
to  Illyrius  ;  and  then  he  and  his  daughter 
Harmonia  were  changed  into  serpents,  and 
carried  by  Zeus  to  Elysium. 

Hermes  was  worshipped  in  Samothrace 
as  the  ancestral  god  of  the  inhabitants- 
under  the  name  of  Cadmus  or  Cadmilus- 
(Kadmilos);  and  it  is  therefore  natural  to- 
conjecture  that  the  Theban  Cadmus  was. 
originally  an  ancestral  god  of  the  Thebans,. 
corresponding  to  the  Samothracian  deity. 
He  was  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  agri- 
culture, of  working  in  bronze,  and  of  civili- 
zation in  general ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked 
at  the  same  time  that  the  oldest  Greek 
poets  know  nothing  of  his  migration  from 
the  East  or  from  Egypt,  or  of  the  PhoBnician 
origin  of  Thebes.  When  once  the  later 
stor3'  of  his  Phoenician  descent  had  taken 
shajje,  his  name  was  naturally  connected 
with  the  introduction  of  the  alphabet,  for 
which  the  Greeks  well  knew  that  they 
were  indebted  to  the  Phoenicians. 

(2)  A  Greek  historian.    Sec  Logographi. 

Caduceus.     Sec  Hermes  (conclusion). 

Cadus.    See  Vessels. 

Caecilius  Statins  or  Statius  Caecilins.  A 
writer  of  Latin  comedy.  He  was  a  Gaul, 
of  the  race  of  the  Insubrians,  who  were 
settled  in  Upper  Italy.  He  was  brought  to 
Rome,  probably  about  194  B.C.,  as  a  prisoner 
of  war.  He  was  set  free  by  one  of  t^e 
Ceecilii,  became  very  intimate  with  Ennius,. 
and  died  not  long  after  him,  B.C.  166.  It 
was  long  before  he  could  obtain  a  footing  on 
the  stage ;  but,  this  once  achieved,  he  won 
a  considerable  reputation,  and  was  numbered 
among  the  masters  of  his  craft.  The  influ- 
ence of  Ennius  seems  to  have  been  apparent 
in  the  comparative  care  and  regularity  with 
which  his  pieces  were  constructed.  Cicero, 
however,  finds  fault  with  his  defective 
Latinity  ;  and  we  must  therefore  infer  that, 
being  of  Gaulish  extraction,  he  never  suc- 
ceeded in  fully  mastering  the  niceties  of 
colloquial  Latin.  The  titles  of  some  forty 
of  his  plays  have  survived  ;  the  contents  he 
mostly  borrowed  from  Menander. 

Caelius.  (1)  Caiius  Antipdtcr ;  see 
Annalists. 

(2)  Marcus  Coilius  Riifus,  a  Roman 
orator,  born  82  B.C.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  gifts,  but  dissolute  life,  as  even  his 
advocate  Cicero  was  forced  to  admit  in 
the  speech  which  he  made  in  his  defence. 
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He  belonged  originally  to  tho  party  of 
the  optimcUcs  /  but  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  attached  himself  to  Cajsar : 
then,  thinking  himself  slighted  by  the 
latter,  he  tried,  during  his  prsetorship, 
to  stir  up  disorder  in  Rome.  He  was  de- 
prived of  his  oflice  by  the  senate,  fled  from 
Rome,  and,  in  the  year  48  B.C.,  attempted 
to  excite  a  rising  in  Lower  Italy,  in  which 
he  met  with  a  violent  death.  According  to 
Cicero,  his  strong  point  as  an  orator  was 
his  power  of  haranguing  the  people  ;  in  the 
courts  he  shone  mostly  when  on  the  side 
of  the  prosecution.  His  style  was,  il 
Cicero  may  be  believed,  brilliant,  dignilied, 
and  witty.  Several  of  his  letters  to  Cicero 
are  preserved  in  the  eighth  book  of 
Cicero's  EpistidcB  ad  FamilUlres.  They 
constitute  an  important  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  time. 

Caeneus  (Gr.  Kaincus).  The  son  of  ElrUus 
and  Hippla,  one  of  the  Lfiplthre  of  Gyrton 
in  Thessajy.  The  story  was  that  ho  was 
originally  a  girl  named  Crenis  (Kainis), 
whom  her  lover  Poseidon  changed,  at  her 
own  request,  into  a  man,  and  at  the  same 
time  rendered  her  invulnerable.  Cajneus 
took  part  in  the  Argonautic  expedition  and 
the  Calj'donian  boar-hunt.  At  the  marriage 
of  Pirithoils,  the  Centaurs,  finding  him  in- 
vulnerable, crushed  him  to  death  with  the 
trunks  of  trees,  and  he  was  afterwards 
changed  into  a  bird.     [Sec  PiniTHOUS.) 

Csesar  was  for  centuries  the  cognomen  of 
the  ancient  patrician  family  of  the  lulii. 
From  the  dictator  Gaius  lulius  Cassav  it 
passed  to  his  adopted  son  Octavianus,  the 
founder  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  was 
assumed  by  all  the  male  members  of  the 
Julian  dynasty,  including  the  emperor. 
After  this  dynasty  had  died  out,  all  the 
male  members  of  the  subsequent  djmasties 
assumed  it,  to  show  that  they  belonged  to 
the  imperial  houte.  But  after  the  death  of 
Hadrian  in  138  A.D.,  the  title  of  Csesar  was 
only  assumed  by  the  princes  whom  the 
emperors  had  named  as  their  successors, 
or  chosen  to  be  their  colleagues  in  the 
government. 

Caesar  {Gains  luli/is).  Julius  Ccesar  was 
born  in  102  or  100  B.C.,  and  was  assas- 
sinated on  March  15th,  B.C.  44.  He  was 
famous  no  less  as  an  orator  and  writer 
than  as  a  general  and  statesman.  Endowed 
with  extraordinary  natural  gifts,  he  re- 
ceived a  careful  education  under  the  super- 
intendence of  his  mother  Aurelia.  In  B.C. 
77  he  came  forward  as  the  public  accuser  of 
Dolabella,  and  entered  the  lists  against  the 


most  celebrated  advocates  of  the  day,  Cotta 
and  Hortensius.  From  that  time  his  fame 
was  established  as  that  of  an  advocate  of 
the  first  rank. 

The  faculties  ot  which  he  had  given 
evidence  he  cultivated  to  their  highest 
point  under  tho  tuition  of  the  rhetorician 
Mulo  in  Rhodes,  and  attained  such  success, 


*  CESAR. 

(Naples,  Museum.) 

that  his  contemporaries  regarded  him  as 
an  orator  second  only  to  Cicero.  Indeed, 
Cicero  himself  fully  recognizes  his  genius, 
awarding  especial  praise  to  the  elegance 
and  purity  of  his  Latin.  Caesar,  however, 
left  but  few  sjjeeches  in  a  finished  state, 
and  these  have  not  come  down  to  us.  A 
number  of  writings  give  evidence  of  tho 
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many-sidedness  of  his  genius  find  literary 
activity,  but  tliese  are  also  lost.  There 
were  poems,  which  never  attained  much 
reputation,  including,  besides  boyish  effu- 
sions, some  verses  on  his  journey  to  Spain 
in  B.C.  4G.  A  treatise  on  Latin  accidence, 
dedicated  to  Cicero,  and  entitled  De 
Analogul,  was  written  during  his  march 
across  the  Alps  to  his  army  in  Gaul.  The 
Aiitirafdnrs,  composed  in  his  Spanish  camp 
before  the  battle  of  Munda  in  B.C.  45,  was 
a  reply  to  Cicero's  panegyric  on  Cato  of 
Utica,  A  treatise  on  astronomy,  Dc  Astris, 
had  probablj'  some  connection  with  the 
reform  of  the  calendar  introduced  by  him, 
as  Pontifex  Maxunus,  in  B.C.  45.  His 
two  great  works  have,  however,  survived. 
These  are  his  Comincntan'i  de  Bdlo 
GaJlico,  58-52  B.C.,  in  seven  books,  and  his 
Commcntarii  de  Bdlo  Clvili,  49-48  B.C., 
in  three  books.  The  former  was  written 
down  ra]iiilly,  at  the  end  of  52  and  begin- 
ning of  51,  in  his  winter  quarters  before 
Bibracte.  The  latter  was  probablj-  com- 
posed in  Spain  after  the  conquest  of  the 
Pompeians  in  45. 

The  history  of  the  Gallic  War  was  com- 
pleted after  Cffisar's  death  by  Aulas  Hirtiiis. 
This  writer  added  an  eighth  book,  which 
included  the  last  rising  of  the  Gauls  in  51, 
and  the  events  of  the  year  50  which  pre- 
ceded the  Civil  War.  The  book,  as  we  now 
have  it,  is  unfinished.  There  are  three 
other  anonymous  books  which  continue  the 
history  of  the  Civil  Wpv.  The  BeUum 
Alexandvlnwn  (War  in  i.  lexandria)  is  per- 
haps from  the  hand  of  Hirtius.  The  BcUum 
Afrtr.um  (War  in  Africa)  is  written  in 
a  pompous  and  affected  style  [and  has 
recently  been  assigned,  but  without  suffi- 
cient reason,  to  Asinins  Pollio].  The  BcUuiii 
Hhpftimm  (Spanish  War),  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  two  different  authors.  Its  style  is 
rough,  and  shows  that  the  writer  was  not 
an  educated  man. 

Caesiiis  Bassus.  A  Latin  poet,  a  friend 
of  Persius  the  satirist,  whose  book  he 
edited.  He  is  said  to  have  perished  during 
the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  79  a.d.  He 
had  a  high  reputation  in  his  day  as  a 
lyric  poet,  and  is  said  to  have  composed  a 
didactic  poem  on  metre.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable fragment  in  prose  on  the  same 
subject  which  bears  the  name  of  Csesius 
Bassus,  but  this  is  perhaps  from  a  prose 
version  of  the  poetical  treatise. 

Calais  (Gr.  Kala'is)  and  Z''fcs.  The  Bore- 
ad»,  or  sons  of  Boreas  and  Orithyia.  They 
were  both  winged  heroes,  and  took  part  in 


the  Argonautic  expedition.  Coming  in  the 
course  of  the  enterprise  to  Salmydessus, 
they  set  free  Phineus,  the  husband  of  their 
sister  Cleopatra,  from  the  Harpies,  chasing 
them  through  the  air  on  their  wings  (see 
Phineus).  According  to  one  story,  they 
perished  on  this  occasion ;  according  to 
another,  they  were  slain  afterwards  by 
Heracles  on  the  island  of  Tenos,  on  their 
retiu-n  from  the  funeral  games  of  Pelias 
(see  AcASTUS).  This  was  in  retribution  for 
the  counsel  which  they  had  given  to  the 
Argonauts  on  the  coast  of  Mysin,  to  leave 
Heracles  behind.  Their  graves  and  monu- 
ments were  shown  in  Tenos.  One  of  the 
pillars  was  said  to  move  when  the  north 
wind  blew. 

Calamis  (Kalnmis).  A  Greek  artist,  who 
flourished  at  Athens  about  470  B.C.  He 
worked  in  marble  and  metal,  as  well  as 
gold  and  ivory,  and  was  master  of  sculp- 
ture in  all  its  branches,  from  the  chisel- 
ling of  small  silver  vessels  to  the  execu- 
tion of  colossal  statues  in  bronze.  His 
Apollo,  at  Apollonia  in  Pontus,  was  120 
feet  high.  This  statue  was  carried  away 
to  Rome  by  Lucullus,  and  set  up  on  the 
Capitol.  We  hear  of  .statues  of  the  gods 
and  heroic  women  from  his  hand,  as  well 
as  of  men  on  horseback  and  four-horsed 
chariots.  His  horses  are  said  to  have  been 
unsurpassed.  His  female  figures,  if  we 
maj'  believe  the  ancient  critics,  were  char- 
acterized by  antique  harshness  and  severity, 
but  were  relieved  by  a  touch  of  grace  and 
delicacy. 

Calamus.     Sec  Writing  Matehials. 

Calantica.     See  Clothing. 

Calathus  (Gr.  KahWws).    See  Vessels. 

Calceus.  A  shoe,  part  of  the  regular 
Roman  dress,  and  usually  worn  in  public. 
Each  order,  and  ever}'  gens,  had  its  par- 
ticular kind  of  crdceus.  The  patricians 
wore  a  mtdlcus  or  calceus  patiicliis.  This 
was  a  shoe  of  red  leather  with  a  high  sole, 
like  that  of  the  cothurnus.  The  leather 
passed  round  the  back  of  the  heel,  whei-e  it 
was  furnished  with  small  hooks,  to  which 
the  straps  wei-e  fastened.  It  was  originally 
a  part  of  the  royal  dress,  and  was  after- 
wards worn  by  genei-als  on  the  occasion  of 
a  triumph.  In  later  times,  with  the  rest  of 
the  triumphal  costume,  it  became  a  part  of 
the  dress  of  the  consuls.  In  the  second 
rank  came  the  ccdceus  sendtunus,  or  shoe 
worn  by  senators.  This  was  black,  and 
tied  round  the  leg  by  four  straps.  In  the 
case  of  patricians  it  was  ornamented  by  a 
crescent-shaped  clasp.     The  calceus  of  the 
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SquUes,  and  of  ordinary  citizens,  was  also 
black.  The  latter  was  called  pci-o  ;  it  rose 
as  high  as  the  ankle,  and  was  fastened  with 
a  simple  tie. 

Calchas  (Kalchds).  Son  of  Thestor  of 
Mycena3.  Calchas  was  the  celebrated  seer 
who  accompanied  the  Greeks  on  their  expe- 
dition against  Troy.  Homer  calls  him  the 
best  of  soothsa3'ers,  who  knew  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future.  Before  the  fleet 
started  from  Aulis,  Calchas  predicted  that 
the  Trojan  war  would  last  ten  years.  His 
own  death  (so  ran  the  prophecy)  was  to 
occur  whenever  he  met  a  wiser  seer  than 
himself.  After  the  Trojan  war  he  came  to 
the  island  of  Clares,  where,  in  the  sacred 
precincts  of  Apollo,  he  fell  in  with  the 
soothsaj'er  Mopsus,  who  beat  him  in  a 
match  of  guessing  riddles.  [Sec  Morsus  (2)]. 
Calchas  died  of  grief,  or,  according  to  an- 
other storj',  took  away  his  own  life.  A 
temple  was  erected  to  him  in  Apulia,  where 
the  votaries  lay  down  to  sleep  on  sheepskins, 
and  received  oracles  in  their  sleep. 

Caldarium.    See  Baths. 

Calendae  {Kalencla).    See  Calendar. 

Calendar.  (1)  Greek.  The  Gi-eek  year 
consisted  of  twelve  months,  some  "  full  " — 
i.e.  oi  30  days  each — the  others  "hollow" 
or  incomplete,  of  29  days  each.  This  made 
up  a  lunar  year  of  354  days,  11  days  short 
of  the  solar  3'ear.  To  maintain  some  corre- 
spondence between  the  lunar  and  solar 
years,  and  to  provide  at  least  for  the  festivals 
of  the  seasons  always  occurring  at  the  right 
time  of  3'ear,  the  Athenians  early  resorted 
to  the  method  of  intercalation.  A  space 
of  time  was  taken  which  included  as  many 
days  as  would  exactly  make  up  eight  solar 
years,  and  could  easily  be  distributed 
among  the  same  nvamber  of  lunar  years. 
This  space  of  time  was  called  a  "  great 
year."  Then  in  every  3rd,  6th,  and  8th 
year  a  month  of  29  or  80  days  was  in- 
serted, so  that  the  j-ears  in  question  con- 
sisted each  of  388  or  384  days.  This  system 
was  introduced  at  Athens  by  Solon.  The 
period  of  eight  j-ears  was  sometimes  called 
enncietcris,  or  a  period  of  nine  years,  because 
it  began  again  with  every  9th  j'enr;  some 
times  oJddetcns,  or  space  of  eight  j-ears. 
For  this  the  astronomers,  of  whom  Meton  in 
the  Periclean  age  may  be  taken  as  a  represen- 
tative, substituted  a  more  accurate  sj^stem, 
which  was  afterwards  adopted  in  Athens 
and  other  cities  as  a  correction  of  the  old 
calendar.  This  was  the  enneakaidckacterii> 
of  19  years.  The  alternate  "full"  and 
"  hollow  "  months  were  divided  into  three  de- 


cades, consisting  of  10  or  9  days  each  as  the 
case  might  be.  The  daj's  of  the  last  decade 
were  counted  from  more  to  less  to  corre- 
spond with  the  waning  of  the  moon.  Thus 
the  21st  of  the  month  was  called  the  10th 
of  the  waning  moon,  the  22nd  the  9th,  the 
23rd  the  8th,  and  so  on.  The  reckoning  of 
the  j'ear,  with  the  order  and  names  of  the 
months,  differed  more  or  less  in  different 
states,  the  onlj'  common  point  being  the 
names  of  the  months,  which  were  almost 
without  exception  taken  from  the  chief 
festivals  celebrated  in  them.  The  Athenians 
and  the  other  lonians  began  their  year  with 
the  first  new  moon  after  the  summer  solstice, 
the  Dorians  with  the  autumnal  equinox,  the 
Boeotians  and  other  ^Eolians  with  the  winter 
solstice.  The  Attic  months  are  as  follows: 
1.  llekutombaiun  (July- August) ;  2.  Metd- 
geitnion  (August-September) ;  3.  Boedro- 
vilon  (September-October) ;  4.  Fydnejision 
(October  -  November) ;  5.  MaimaktenOn 
(November  -  December)  ;  6.  Pubcideon 
(December- January) ;  7.  Gdmelion  (Janu- 
ary-February) ;  8.  Anihesterlon  (February- 
March) ;  9.  EldphehoUon  (March-April); 
10.  MunychlOn  (April-May);  11.  Tharge- 
lion  (May-June) ;  12.  Skcirophovwn  (June- 
July).  The  intercalary  mouth  was  a  second 
Poseideon  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the 
year.  The  official  sj'stem  of  numbering  the 
years  differed  also  very  much  in  the  various 
states.  The  years  received  their  names 
from  the  magistrates,  sometimes  secular, 
sometimes  spiritual.  {See  Eponymus.) 
Historical  chronology  was  first  computed 
according  to  Olympiads,  beginning  B.C.  776, 
by  the  historian  Timieus  in  the  8rd  cen- 
tury B.C. 

(2)  The  Roman  year  was  supposed  to 
have  consisted,  under  Eumulus,  of  10 
months,  four  full  ones  of  31  days  (March, 
May,  July  and  October),  and  six  "  hollow  " 
of  30  days  (April,  June,  August,  September, 
November,  December).  But,  as  a  space  of 
304  days  makes  up  neither  a  solar  nor  a 
lunar  year,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
so-called  "  year  of  Eomulus."  King  Numa 
was  usuall}'  supposed  to  have  introduced 
the  year  of  12  months  by  adding  January 
and  February  at  the  end  ;  for  the  Roman 
year,  it  must  be  remembered,  began  origin- 
ally with  March.  On  this  system  every 
month  except  February  had  an  odd  number 
of  days  :  March  81,  April  29,  May  31,  June 
29,  Quintilis  31,  Sextllis  29,  September  29, 
October  31,  November  29,  December  29, 
January  29,  February  28.  Numa  is  also 
credited  with   the  attempt  to  square  this 
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lunar  year  of  355  days  with  the  solar  year 
of  365  ;  but  how  he  did  it  is  not  certainly 
known.  The  DecemvXri  iu  450  B.C.  pro- 
bably introduced  the  system  of  adjustment 
afterwards  in  use.  According  to  this  a 
cycle  of  four  years  was  taken,  in  the  second 
year  of  whifh  an  intercalary  month  {mcnsis 
mcrccdomns)  of  23  days  was  inserted  be- 
tween the  24th  and  25th  of  February,  and 
in  the  fourth  year  a  month  of  22  days  be- 
tween the  23rd  and  24th  February.  Thus 
the  period  of  4  years  amounted  to  1465  days. 
But  this  gave  the  year  an  average  of  306  j 
•days,  or  one  day  too  many,  so  that  a  special 
rectification  was  necessary  from  time  to 
time.  This  was  probably  carried  out  by 
the  omission  of  an  intercalary  month.  It 
■was  the  business  of  the  PontlficCs  to  keep 
the  calendar  in  order  by  regular  intercala- 
tion ;  but,  partly  from  carelessness,  partly 
from  political  motives,  they  made  insertions 
■and  omissions  so  incorrectly  as  to  bring  the 
■calendar  into  complete  disorder,  and  destroy 
the  correspondence  between  the  months  and 
the  seasons.  The  mischief  was  finally 
remedied  by  Csesar,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  mathematician  SOsIgenes.  To  bring 
the  calendar  into  correspondence  with  the 
seasons,  the  year  46  B.C.  was  lengthened  so 
as  to  consist  of  15  months,  or  415  days,  and 
the  calendar  known  as  the  Julian  was  in- 
troduced on  the  1st  January,  45  B.C.  This 
calendar  is  founded  simply  on  the  solar 
year,  which  is  well  known  to  be  a  discovery 
of  the  Egyptians.  Ctesar  fixed  this  year  to 
365j  daj's,  which  is  correct  within  a  few 
minutes.  After  this  the  ordinary  year  con- 
sisted of  305  days,  divided  into  12  moaths, 
with  the  names  still  in  use.  Every  fourth 
year  had  306  days,  a  day  being  inserted  at 
the  end  of  Februarj'.  The  Julian  calendar 
maintained  its  ground  till  1582,  when  Pope 
Gregory  XIII  corrected  the  trifling  error 
which  still  attached  to  it.  The  old  names  of 
the  months  were  retained  with  two  excep- 
tions, that  of  Quintilis,  which,  in  honour  of 
Cfesar,  was  called  Julius,  and  that  of  Sex- 
tilis,  which  in  8  B.C.  was  called  Augustus 
in  honour  of  the  emperor.  The  old  divisions 
of  the  lunar  month  were  also  retained  for 
convenience  of  dating.  These  were  (a)  the 
Kdlendcc,  marking  the  first  appearance  of 
the  new  moon;  (6)  the  Nona',  marking  the 
first  quarter ;  (c)  the  Idus,  marking  the 
full  moon.  Kalcndo!  means  properly  the 
day  of  summoning,  from  ccddrc,  to  summon. 
The  Pontifcx  was  bound  to  observe  the  first 
phase,  and  to  make  his  announcement  to 
the  Hex   SarrOrum,  who   then   summoned 


the  people  to  the  Capitol,  in  front  of  the 
Curia  Caklbra,  so  called  from  calarc.  Here 
he  offered  sacrifice,  and  announced  that  the 
first  quarter  would  begin  on  the  5th  or  7th 
day  (inclusive)  as  the  case  might  be.  This 
day  was  called  Noncr,  as  (according  to 
Roman  calculation)  the  9th  day  before  the 
full  moon,  and  fell  in  March,  May,  July 
and  October  on  the  7th,  in  the  other  months 
on  the  5th.  The  appearance  of  the  full 
moon  was  called  Idus  (probably  connected 
with  the  Etruscan  word  iduclre,  to  divide), 
because  it  divided  the  month  in  the  middle. 
The  daj's  of  the  month  were  counted  back- 
wards, in  the  first  half  of  the  month  fi'om 
the  Nones  and  Ides,  in  the  last  half  from 
the  Kalends  of  the  following  month.  The 
Romans  also  had  a  week  called  intcrnundt- 
nuin,  or  the  interval  between  two  nundince. 
It  consisted  of  eight  days,  and,  like  our 
weeks,  could  be  divided  between  two  months 
or  two  years.  (For  further  details  see 
Fasti.) 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Republic 
the  Romans  named  their  years  after  the 
consuls,  a  custom  which  was  maintained 
down  to  the  reign  of  Justinian  (541  a.d.). 
After  the  time  of  Augustus  it  became  the 
practice  in  literature  to  date  events  from 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  which  took  place 
according  to  Varro  in  753,  according  to 
Cato  in  751  B.C. 

The  Day.  The  Greeks  reckoned  the  civil 
da}'  from  sunset  to  sunset,  the  Romans  (like 
ourselves)  from  midnight  to  midnight.  The 
natural  day  was  reckoned  by  both  as  lasting 
from  sunrise  to  sunset.  The  divisions  of 
the  day  were  for  a  long  time  made  on  no 
common  principle.  It  was  for  military  pur- 
poses that  the  Romans  first  hit  on  such  a 
principle,  dividing  the  night  during  service 
into  four  equal  watches  (vigiluv).  Corre- 
sponding to  this  we  find  another  division 
(probably  calculated  immediately  for  the 
courts  of  justice)  into  mane  (sunrise  to  9  or 
10),  forenoon  (ad  meridiem),  afternoon  {de 
mcridie)  until  3  or  4,  and  evening 
{suprema)  from  thence  till  sunset.  After 
the  introduction  of  sun-dials  and  water- 
clocks  the  day  and  night  were  divided  each 
into  12 hours;  but  the  division  was  founded 
on  the  varying  length  of  the  day,  so  that 
each  hour  of  the  day  was  longer,  and  con- 
versely each  hour  of  the  night  shorter,  in 
summer  than  in  winter. 

Caliga.  A  boot  with  large  nails  in  the 
sole,  worn  in  ancient  Italy  by  huntsmen, 
waggoners,  and  peasants,  and,  during  the 
imperial  period,  by  common  soldiers. 
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C&lix.    See  Vessels. 

Callicrates  (Gr.  Kallikrcites).  A  Greek 
architect  wlio,  together  with  Ictiuns,  built 
the  Parthenon  (q.v.). 

Calllmachus  (Gr.  KaUvndchus).  (1)  A 
Greek  artist,  who  flourished  in  the  second 
half  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  He  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Corinthian  order  of  pillar,  and 
the  art  of  boring  marble  is  also  attributed 
to  him,  though  perhaps  he  did  no  more  than 
bring  it  to  perfection.  The  ancient  critics 
represent  him  as  unwearied  in  polishing 
and  perfecting  his  work ;  indeed,  they 
allege  that  his  productions  lost  something 
through  their  excessive  refinement  and 
purity.  One  of  his  celebrated  works  was 
the  golden  chandelier  in  the  Erechtheum 
at  Athens. 

(2)  A  Greek  scholar  and  poet,  the  chief 
representative  of  the  Alexandrian  school. 
He  was  the  son  of  Battus,  and  thus  sprung 
from  the  noble  family  of  the  BaMiadfe.  He 
at  first  gave  his  lectures  in  a  suburb  of 
Alexandria ;  but  was  afterwards  summoned 
bj'  Ptolemy  Philadelphns  to  the  Museum 
there,  and  in  about  2G0  B.C.  was  made 
president  of  the  library.  He  held  this  office 
till  his  death,  which  took  place  about  240 
B.C.  He  did  a  great  service  to  literature 
by  sifting  and  cataloguing  the  numerous 
books  collected  at  Alexandria.  The  results 
of  his  labours  were  published  in  his  great 
work  caWed  Plndkfs,  ov  "Tablets."  This 
contained  120  books,  and  was  a  catalogue, 
arranged  in  chronological  order,  of  the 
works  contained  in  the  libraiy,  with  obser- 
vations on  their  genuineness,  an  indication 
of  the  first  and  last  word  in  each  book,  and 
a  note  of  its  bulk.  This  work  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  critical  study  of  Greek 
literature.  800  works,  partly  in  prose, 
partly  in  verse,  were  attributed  altogether 
to  Callimachus  ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  he  avoided,  on  principle,  the  compo- 
sition of  long  poems,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
give  more  thought  to  the  artistic  elabora- 
tion of  details.  The  essence  of  Callimachus' 
verse  is  art  and  learning,  not  poetic  genius 
in  the  real  sense.  Indeed,  some  of  his 
compositions  had  a  directly  learned  object ; 
the  Aitia,  or  "  Causes,"  for  instance.  This 
was  a  collection  of  elegiac  poems  in  four 
books,  treating,  with  great  erudition,  of  the 
foundation  of  cities,  the  origin  of  religious 
ceremonies,  and  the  like. 

Through  his  writings,  as  well  as  through 
his  oral  instruction,  Callimachus  exercised 
an  immense  influence,  not  only  on  the  course 
of  learning,  but  on  the  poetical  tendencies 


of  the  Alexandrian  school.  Among  his 
pupils  were  the  most  celebrated  savants 
of  the  time,  Eratosthenes,  Aristophanes  of 
Byzantium,  Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  and 
others.  Of  his  writings  only  a  very  few 
have  survived  in  a  complete  state  :  these  are, 
six  hymns,  five  of  which  are  in  epic  and  one 
in  elegiac  form,  and  sixty-four  epigrams. 
The  hymns,  both  in  their  language  and  their 
matter,  attest  the  learned  taste  of  their 
author.  His  elegy,  entitled  the  Coma 
Berenices,  or  "  Lock  of  Berenice,"  is  imi- 
tated by  Catullus  in  one  of  his  remaining 
pieces.  Ovid,  in  the  twentieth  of  his 
IlcrOtdes,  as  well  as  in  his  Ibis,  took  poems 
of  Callimachus  for  his  models.  Indeed,  the 
Romans  generally  set  a  very  high  value  on 
his  elegies,  and  liked  to  imitate  them.  Of 
his  other  works  in  prose  and  poetry — among 
the  latter  may  be  mentioned  a  ver}^  popular 
epic  called  Hecute — only  fragments  have 
survived. 

Callinus  (Gr.  Kalllnos),  the  creator  of  the 
Greek  political  eleg}',  was  a  native  of 
Ephesus,  and  flourished,  probably,  about 
700  B.C.,  at  the  time  when  the  kings  of 
Lydia  were  harassing  the  Greek  colonies 
of  Asia  Minor  by  constant  wars.  One  elegy 
from  his  hand  has  survived,  in  which,  in  a 
simjjle  and  manly  tone,  he  endeavours  to 
kindle  the  degenerate  youth  of  his  father- 
land to  courage  and  patriotism. 

Calliope  (Gr.  Kalllope).     Sec  Muses. 

Callirrhoe  (Gr.  Kallirrhoe).  See  Acarnan 
and  ALCM.TiON. 

Callisthenes  (Gr.  Kallisfhenes).  A  Greek 
historian,  born  at  Olynthus  about  3G0  B.C. 
He  was  a  relation  of  Aristotle,  from  whom 
he  received  instruction  at  the  same  time 
as  Alexander  the  Great.  He  accompanied 
Alexander  on  his  Asiatic  campaign,  and 
offended  him  by  refusing  to  pay  him  servile 
homage  after  the  Persian  fashion,  and  by 
other  daring  exhibitions  of  independence. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  king  threw 
his  friend  into  prison  on  the  pretext  that 
he  was  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  against 
his  life.  Callisthenes  died  in  captivity  in 
328  B.C.,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  mal- 
treatment. Of  his  historical  writings,  par- 
ticularly those  dealing  with  the  exploits  of 
Alexander,  only  fragments  remain ;  but  he 
was  always  ranked  among  the  most  famous 
historians.  Indeed,  his  reputation  as  the 
companion  of  Alexander  and  the  historian 
of  his  achievements  maintained  itself  so 
well,  that  he  was  made  responsible  in 
literature  for  the  romantic  narrative  of 
Alexander's  life  which  grew  up  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  centuries.  This  was  translated  into 
Latin  towards  the  end  of  the  3rd  century 
A.D.  by  Julius  Valerius,  and  became  the 
main  authority  for  the  medieval  adaptations 
of  the  nij'th  of  Alexander. 

Callisto  (Gr.  KalUsto).  A  nymph,  the 
daughter  of  the  Arcadian  Lj-caon,  and  a 
companion  of  Artemis.  She  became,  by 
Zeus,  the  mother  of  Areas,  the  ancestor  of 
the  Arcadians.  She  was  turned  into  a  bear, 
according  to  one  account  bj'  the  jealous 
Hera,  according  to  another  by  Zeus,  who 
was  anxious  to  protect  her  from  Hera's 
wrath.  In  this  shape  she  was  slain  by 
Artemis,  and  set  among  the  constellations 
by  Zeus  under  the  title  of  the  She-Bear. 
There  was  another  story,  according  to  which 
Callisto's   son  was   intending   to   slay  his 


transformed   mother  while  hunti 


upon 


which  Zeus  set  him  in  the  sky  under  the 
name  of  Arcturus  (Arktottms),  the  Watcher 
of  the  Bear,  and  his  mother  under  the  name 
of  Arctus  (Arldus),  the  She-Bear.  As  the 
stars  bearing  these  names  never  set,  Homer 
describes  them  as  the  only  ones  which  have 
no  share  in  the  bath  of  the  ocean.  Later 
poets,  accordingly,  invented  the  further 
story  that  Tethj's,  wishing  to  gratify  Hera, 
refused  to  receive  her  former  rival  into  her 
waters. 

Callistratus  (Gr.  Kallistrdtos).  A  Greek 
rhetorician,  who  probably  flourished  in  the 
3rd  century  A.D.  He  was  the  autlior  of  de- 
scriptions of  fourteen  statues  of  celebrated 
artists,  Scopas,  for  instance,  Praxiteles,  and 
Lysippus,  written  after  the  manner  of  Phi- 
lostratus.  His  style  is  dry  and  affected, 
and  he  gives  the  reader  no  real  insight  into 
the  qualities  of  the  masterpieces  which  he 
attempts  to  describe. 

Callynteria  (Gr.  KaUynteria)  and  Plyn- 
terla  ("Feasts  of  Adorning  and  Cleansing"), 
were  the  names  given  to  the  two  chief  days 
of  a  service  of  atonement  held  at  Athens 
from  the  19th  to  the  25th  of  Thargelion 
(or  May-June).  The  Erecththeum,or  sanc- 
tuary of  Athene  of  the  stronghold,  was 
cleansed,  the  ancient  wooden  image  of  the 
goddess  was  unclothed,  the  garments  washed 
and  the  image  itself  purified.  These  duties 
were  performed,  with  mysterious  rites,  by 
the  family  of  the  Praxiegidse,  with  the  aid 
of  certain  women  called  Plyntrides.  The 
Plynteria,  or  day  on  which  the  image  was 
washed,  was  an  unlucky  daj',  on  which  no 
public  business  was  transacted.  The  cere- 
monies would  seem  originally  to  have  been 
intended  to  commemorate  the  season  of  the 
year  and  the  ripening  of  the  corn  and  fruit. 


for  which  the  votaries  of  the  powerful  god- 
dess desired  to  secure  her  favour. 

Calpis  (Gr.  KaJpis).    See  Vessels. 

Calpurnius.  (1)  Calpurnius  Piso  Friigl. 
See  Annalists. 

(2)  Titus  Calpurnius  Slciihis,  a  Roman 
poet,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of 
the  1st  century  A.D.  At  the  beginning 
of  Nero's  reign  he  wrote  seven  Edoga', 
or  bucolic  poems,  which  are  somewhat 
servile  imitations  of  Theocritus  and  Vergil. 
The  language  is  declamatory,  but  the 
laws  of  metre  are  strictly  observed.  The 
poet  was  poor,  and  wished  his  writings  to 
be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  young 
emperor,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
personage  high  in  favour  at  court.  This 
individual  appears  under  the  name  of  Meli- 
boeus,  and  has  sometimes  been  supposed  to 
have  been  the  philosopher  Seneca,  some- 
times the  Piso  who  was  executed  in  65  A.D. 
as  the  leadev  of  a  conspiracy  against  Nero. 
Calpurnius  lavishes  the  most  fulsome  praises 
upon  the  emperor.  Four  of  the  Edo(jir, 
which  were  formerly  attributed  to  Calpur- 
nius, are  now  known  to  have  been  written 
bj'  Nemesianus,  who  not  only  imitates  Cal- 
purnius, but  plagiarizes  from  him. 

(3)  Calpurnius  Flaccus,  a  Latin  rhetori- 
cian of  uncertain  date,  under  whose  name 
fifty-one  school-boy  harangues,  or  rather  ex- 
tracts from  them,  have  come  clown  to  us. 

Caluninia  (in  old  Latin  Knhtmnla).  The 
Latin  word  for  slander.  It  was  technical!}' 
applied  to  false  accusations.  The  falsely 
accused  person,  if  acquitted,  had  the  right 
of  accusing  the  prosecutor  in  his  turn  on 
the  charge  of  calumnia  before  the  same 
jury.  In  civil  cases  the  penalty  was  a  pecu- 
niary fine ;  in  criminal  cases  the  caluni- 
niCdor  lost  his  right  to  appear  again  as  a 
prosecutor,  and  in  early  times  was  branded 
on  the  forehead  with  a  K. 

Calydonian  (Gr.  Kahjdonian)  Hunt.  See 
Meleager  (1)  and  CEneus. 

Calypso  (Gr.  Kalyjiso}.  A  nymph,  the 
daughter  of  Atlas,  who  dwelt  on  the  island  of 
Og3'gia,  where  she  gave  a  friendly  welcome 
to  Odysseus,  whom  she  kept  with  her  for 
seven  years.     (Sec  Odysseus.) 

Camense  (Latin).  The  name  of  certain 
fountain  nymphs,  who  presided  over  child- 
birth. They  had  also  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  were  identified  by  the  Latin  poets  with 
the  Greek  Muses.    {See  Muses.) 

Cameos,  and  The  Gonzaga  Cameo.  See 
Gems. 

Camilli  and  Camillae.  The  Latin  name 
for  the  boys  and  girls  who  attended  on  the 
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=^  CAMILI.nS,  WITH 

ACElillA    AND   RICINIUM. 

(Bartoli,  Admir.  14.) 


-[Driests  and  priestesses  during  the  perform- 
nuce  of  tlieir  religions  functions.  It  was 
necessary  that  they 
should  be  born  of 
free  parents,  and 
have  both  jjarents 
living.  Tliese 

attendants  were 
•  especially  attached 
to  the  Flamen 
Didlls,  and  his  wife 
the  Flnnilnica,  and 
also  to  the  C'uriOnCs. 

The  priests  gene- 
ra 1 1  j'  b  r  o  u  g  h  t  up 
their  own  children, 
by  preference,  for 
this  service,  to  teach 
them  their  duties, 
and  secure  them  a 
succession  to  the 
priestly  office. 

Campus  Martins  ("  Field  of  Mars  ")•  A 
plain  lying  to  the  north  of  Rome,  outside 
\\\&Pomcvium,  between  the  Tiber,  theQui- 
rinal  and  the  Capitoline  Hills.  {See  Pome- 
RIU.M.)  During  the  regal  period  it  was  part 
of  the  property  of  the  Crown,  and,  after  the 
■  expulsion  of  the  kings,  was  dedicated  to 
Mars.  The  northern  part,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  served 
as  an  exercise- 
ground  for  the 
Roman  youth  for 
athletics,  riding,  or 
military  drill.  The 
smaller  part,  next 
to  the  city,  was 
used  for  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Comitkt 
Ccntiiriata,  and  for 
holding  the  hts- 
triiin.  In  the  midst 
of  it  stood  an  altar 
to  Mars,  which 
formed  the  centre 
of  the  ceremony  of 
the  lustrum,  and 
of  some  other  fes- 
tivals held  on  the 
spot  in  honour  of 
that  deity.  (See 
Lustrum.)  Until 
the  end  of  the  re- 
publican age  there 
was  only  one  build- 
ing on  this  part  of 
the  Campus,  the  Villa  Pitbltca.  This  was 
.the  residence  assigned  to  foreign  ambassa- 

D.  c.  A. 
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*  APOLLO  AFTER  CANACHUS. 

(Bronze  stametto  in  British 
Museum.) 


dors  and  Roman  generals  on  their  return 
from  war,  to  whom  the  senate  granted 
audiences  in  the  neighbouring  temple  of 
Bellona.  But  in  B.C.  55  Pompeius  erected  in 
the  Campus  the  tirst  stone  theatre  built  in 
Rome,  with  a  great  colonnade  adjoining  it. 
Here  too  Julius  Ctesar  commenced  his  marble 
scepta,  or  inclosures  for  the  Comitia  Cen- 
turiatc,  with  a  great  colonnade  surrounding 
the  ovllSi  (See  Comitia.)  These  were  com- 
pleted by  Agrippa  in  27  B.C.  In  B.C.  28, 
Octavianus  Ctesar  added  the  Maitsoleum, 
or  hereditar}-  burial-place  of  the  Caa-'-'ars, 
and  Agrippa  the  Pantheon  and  the  first 
Tlicvmce  or  Baths.  Under  the  succeeding 
emperors  a  number  of  buildings  rose  here  ; 
for  instance,  Domitian's  Race-course  (Sta- 
dium )  and  Odcii m.  The  rest  of  the  Campus 
was  left  free  for  gj'muastic  and  military  exer- 
cises, the  grounds  being  magnificently  deco- 
rated with  statues  and  colonnades.  The  altar 
survived  until  the  last  days  of  ancient  Rome. 

Canachus  (Gr.  KdndchOs).  A  Greek  sculp- 
tor born  in  Sicyon  about  480  B.C.  He  worked 
in  bronze,  in  the  combination  of  gold  ami 
ivory,  and  also  in  wood.  His  master- 
piece was  the  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
Apollo  at  Miletus,  of  which  some  idea  may 
be  still  derived  from  ancient  coins  of  that 
city.  It  seems  to  have  been  extremelj' 
antique  in  its  character  (see  cut). 

Candelabrum.  A  lamp  furnished  with  a 
point,  on  which  a  taper  {eandcla)  was  fi.xed. 
(See  Lighting.)  As  the  use  of  lamps 
became  more  common,  the  word  candela- 
brum was  transferred  to  the  wooden  or 
metal  support,  usually  made  up  of  a  base, 
a  tall  thin  shaft,  and  a  disc  (discus),  on 
which  the  lamp  was  set  up  to  illuminate 
a  large  room.  There  were  other  forms  of 
candelabra,  notably  the  lampudarlum  or 
"lamp-bearer"  (see  cut,  p.  114).  This  had 
no  disc,  but  a  number  of  arms,  as  many  as 
the  lamps  it  was  intended  to  carry.  Other 
candelabra  had  an  apparatus  for  raising 
and  lowering  the  lamps.  The  shaft  was 
hollow,  and  contained  a  movable  rod,  sup- 
porting the  disc  or  the  arms,  which  could 
be  fixed  at  any  required  height  by  bolts 
passed  through  it.  Like  lamps,  candelabra 
were  made  in  the  greatest  possible  variety 
of  forms,  and  ornamented  in  a  number  of 
different  ways,  especially  by  figures  in 
relief.  Besides  the  portable  candelabra  in- 
tended for  common  use,  and  set  on  a  table 
or  on  the  ground,  there  were  large  and 
heavy  ones,  shaped  like  pillars,  and  set  up 
on  fixed  pedestals  as  ornaments  for  tempUs 
and  palaces  (see  cut,  p.  114). 
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CANDIDATUS CAPITOLINUS. 


Candidatus.  The  Latiu  terra  for  a  com- 
petitor for  a  public  office.  He  was  so  called 
from  the  peculiar  dress  in  which  he  usually 
showed  himself  to  the  people  in  the  Forum. 
This  was  the  iOga  Candida,  a  new  toga 
whitened  with  chalk.  No  one  could  appear 
as  a  candidatus  unless  his  name  had  been 
given  in  to,  and  accepted  by,  the  authorities 
presiding  over  the  election. 

Cangon  (Gr.  Kdneon).     See  Vessels. 

Canepiori  (Gr.  Kdnephoroi),^'  basket-bear- 
ers." The  title  of  certain  maidens  belong- 
ing to  the  first  families  at  Athens,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  carry  baskets  containing 
consecrated  furniture,  on  their  heads,  at 
the  solemn  processions,  particularly  at  the 
Panathenjea.     The  graceful  attitude  made 


not  simply  recited,  but  sung  or  performed  in 
melodrama  with  musical  accompaniments. 

Capaneus  (Gr.  Kupuncus).  One  of  the 
Seven  against  Thebes  who  was  struck  by 
litT-htuing  during  the  assault  upon  the  city. 
He  was  climbing 
the  wall,  and  was 
boasting  that  not 
even  the  lightning 
of  Zeus  would 
scare  him  away. 
During  the  burn- 
ing of  his  body 
on  the  funeral 
pyre,  his  wife 
Evadne  threw 
herself    into    the 


1  2 

LAMPADARIA    OF    BRONZE.       (See  p.  113.) 

(Naples  Museum. ) 

(1)  from  Garffiulo's  KfifroUa,  tav.  03. 

(2)  anJ  (3)  Museo  BorboiHiO,  VIII  x\xi,  and  II  :tii. 


■'CANDELADUUM    OF    MARBLE. 

(NapUs  Museum.) 
From  Gargiulo's  Kuccolta^  tav..40. 


the  figure  of  a  ranephorus  a  favourite  one 
with  sculptors.  Such  figures  were  often 
employed  by  architects  as  supports  for  the 
entablatures  of  temples.  The  Erechtheum 
on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  is  an  example. 
(<S^t'e  Caryatides.) 

Cantharus.     See  Vessels. 

Canticiim.  A  technical  term  of  the 
Roman  stage.  In  the  narrower  sense,  it 
denoted  a  melody  or  air  composed  in  chang- 
ing rhythms,  the  text  to  which  was  sung 
behind  the  stage  to  the  accompaniment  of 
a  flute,  while  the  actor  expressed  the  mean- 
ing by  pautomimc.  In  Cicero's  time,  how- 
ever, the  crtntica  were  sometimes  performed 
by  the  actors.  In  a  wider  sense,  the  word 
might  mean  any  part  in  a  play  which  was 


flames.  His  son  was  Sthenelus,  the  chario- 
teer of  Diomedes. 

Capelium  (Gr.  Kapeleion).    See  Inns. 

Capella.     See  Martianus  Capella. 

Caper  [Fldvius).  A  Latin  scholar  of  some 
note,  who  flourished  in  the  2nd  century 
A.D.,  and  whose  writings  were  frequently 
used  and  quoted  by  the  later  grammarians. 
Only  two  small  treatises  bearing  his  name 
have  come  down  to  us,  the  De  Ortho- 
grdpMd  ("On  Orthography")  and  De  Ver- 
bis Didjils  ("On  Irregular  Words");  but 
these  are  only  meagre  extracts  from  the 
original  works. 

Capitg  censi.    See  Proletarii. 

Capitolinus  [Iidius).  See  HistorI/E  Au- 
gust.^ SCRIPTORES. 
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Capitolium.  The  southern  summit  of  the 
Capitoliue  Hill  at  Rome,  separated  from 
the  arx  or  uorthern  summit  by  a  saddle, 
on  which  were  the  asf/lum  and  the  temple 
■of  Veiovis.  The  Capitol  was  approached 
by  a  road  mounting  in  several  zig-zags  from 
the  Forum.  On  the  highest  point  of  the 
southern  top  was  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Optimus  Maximus,  begun  by  the  Tarquins, 
but  not  finished  till  the  first  year  of  the 
Republic  (509  B.C.).  The  temple  was  quad- 
rangular and  nearly  square,  with  three  rows 
of  columns  in  front,  six  in  each  row,  and 
four  columns  on  each  side.  They  were  in 
the  Doric,  or  rather  the  Tuscan,  style.  The 
interior  was  divided  by  parallel  walls  in- 
to three  cella;  or  chambers.  The  central 
chamber  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  and  con- 
tained a  statue  of  the  god  in  terra-cotta. 
The  senate  sometimes  held  its  sittings  here, 
particularly  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  and 
on  occasions  when  war  was  declared.  The 
right-hand  chamber  was  sacred  to  Minerva, 
the  left-hand  to  Juno.  The  entablature 
was  entirely  constructed  of  wood ;  the 
pediment  was  of  terra-cotta,  as  was  the  quad- 
riga or  four-horsed  chariot,  with  the  figure 
of  the  god,  above.  After  the  Third  Punic 
War  the  entablature  was  gilded.  In  83 
B.C.  the  whole  temple  was  burnt  down  to 
the  vaults  in  which  the  Sibylline  books 
and  other  consecrated  objects  were  pre- 
served. Sulla  rebuilt  the  structure  strictly 
on  the  lines  of  the  old  one,  though  with 
much  greater  splendour  in  detail ;  but  the 
new  temple  was  not  consecrated  till  69  B.C. 
A  statue  of  Jupiter  in  gold  and  ivory,  on 
the  model  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  by  Apol- 
lonius,  was  substituted  for  the  old  image  of 
terra-cotta.  A  hundred  years  later  the 
building  was  again  burnt  down,  in  the  civil 
war  of  Vitellius  and  Vespasian.  Vespasian 
restored  it,  but  the  new  structure  was  again 
destroyed  by  fire  in  80  a.d.  In  82  Do- 
mitian  erected  a  new  temple,  a  Corinthian 
hcxastJjlos,  which  survived  unhurt  till  the 
5th  century  a.d.  This  was  gradually  de- 
stroyed, partly  by  the  invading  barbarians 
who  plundered  it,  and  partly  in  the  dis- 
sensions of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Palazzo 
Catfarelli  now  stands  upon  its  foundation. 

Caprotina.  A  Roman  epithet  of  Juno. 
A  special  feast,  called  iheNOna;  Caprothuv, 
was  celebrated  in  her  honour  on  the  Nones 
of  Quintilis,  or  7th  of  July.  In  this 
celebration  female  slaves  took  a  consider- 
able part.  The  festival  was  connected 
with  another,  called  Poplifugium,  or  the 
"  Flight  of  the  People,"  held  on  the  5th  of 


Jul}'.  Thus  a  historical  basis  was  given  to 
it,  though  the  true  origin  of  both  festivals 
had  been  probably  forgotten.  After  their 
defeat  by  the  Gauls,  the  Romans  were  con- 
quered and  put  to  flight  by  a  sudden  attack 
of  their  neighbours,  the  Latins,  who  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  a  large  number  of 
girls  and  widows.  Thereupon,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  girl  called  Tutula  (or  Philotis), 
the  female  slaves  disguised  themselves  as 
Roman  ladies,  went  into  the  enemy's  camp, 
and  contrived  to  make  the  enemy  drunk, 
while  Tutula,  climbing  a  wild  fig-tree,  gave 
the  signal  for  the  Romans  to  attack  by  hold- 
ing up  a  torch.  The  Poplifugia  were  cele- 
brated by  a  mimic  flight.  On  the  7th  July, 
the  female  slaves  went  in  procession  to  the 
^g-tree,  where  they  carried  on  all  kinds  of 
sports  with  the  assembled  multitude.  Be- 
sides this,  there  was  a  sacrifice  and  a  festal 
meal  at  the  tree,  and  on  the  next  day  a 
thanksgiving,  celebrated  by  the  pontlficCs. 

Capys  (Gr.  Kdpys).  See  Dardanus  and 
Anchises. 

Carchesium(Gr.  Karchesum).  &>«  Vessels. 

Cardea.  The  tutelary  goddess  of  hinges, 
in  other  words,  of  family  life,  among  the 
Romans.  She  was  supposed  to  ward  off 
all  the  noxious  influences  of  evil  spirits, 
especially  of  the  Strlga',  who  were  believed 
to  suck  the  blood  of  children  by  night.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  she  is  to  bo  identified 
with  the  goddess  Carna,  who  is  said  to  have 
taken  the  larger  organs  of  the  body — heart, 
lungs  and  liver — -under  her  especial  pro- 
tection. Carna  had  a  shrine  on  the  Cselian 
Hill,  in  Rome,  and  a  festival  on  the  1st  of 
June,  at  which  they  ate  beans  and  bacon, 
and  made  offerings  of  them  to  the  goddess. 

Caristia.    See  Manes. 

Carmenta  or  Carmentis.  An  ancient 
Italian  goddess  of  prophecy,  who  protected 
women  in  child-birth.  In  Rome  she  had 
a  priest  attached  to  her,  the  Jiumen  Car- 
mentcdis,  and  a  shrine  near  the  gate  under 
the  Capitol,  named  after  her  the  porta  Car- 
mentdlis.  On  this  spot  the  Roman  matrons 
celebrated  in  her  honour  the  festival  of  the 
Carmcntalia,  the  Jiumen  and  pontlfex  as- 
sisting. Two  Carmelites,  called  Porrima  or 
Antcvorta,  and  Postvorta,  were  worshipped 
as  her  sisters  and  attendants.  These  names 
were  sometimes  explained  with  reference 
to  childbirth,  sometimes  as  indicating  the 
power  of  the  goddess  of  fate  to  look  into  the 
past  and  future.  In  the  legend  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome  Carmenta  appears  as 
the  prophetic  mother,  or  wife,  of  the  Ai'ca- 
dian  stranger  Evander. 
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Carna.     Sea  Cardea. 

Carnea  (Gr.  Karncia).  A  festival  cele- 
Lrated  iu  honour  of  Apollo  Carneus  ("  the 
protector  of  flocks  ")  as  early  as  the  time  of 
the  immigration  of  the  Dorians.  In  keeping 
up  the  celebration,  the  Dorians  characteristic- 
ally gave  it  a  warlike  colour,  bj'  transform- 
ing their  original  pastoral  deity  into  the 
god  of  their  fighting  armj'.  The  CarnCa 
lasted  nine  days,  from  the  7th  to  the  15th 
nf  the  month  Carneus  (August-September). 
The  proceedings  symbolized  the  life  of 
soldiers  in  camp.  In  every  three  phru- 
tricii  or  obm  nine  places  were  set  ajjart,  on 
which  tents  or  booths  were  put  up.  In 
these  tents  nine  men  had  their  meals  iu 
common.  All  ordinary  jaroceedings  wci'e 
carried  on  at  the  word  of  command,  gh'-^^ 
out  by  a  herald.  One 
part  of  the  festival 
recalled  its  originally 
rural  character.  This 
was  a  race,  in  which 
one  of  the  runners, 
.supposed  to  symbo- 
lize the  blessings  of 
harvest,  started  in 
advance,  uttering 
prayers  for  the  city. 
The  others,  called 
"  vintage  -  runners," 
pursued  him,  and  if 
they  overtook  him,  the 
occurrence  was  taken 
as  a  good  omen,  if  they 
failed,  as  a  bad  one. 
After  the  twenty-sixth 
Olympiad  (676  B.C.)  a 
musical  contest  was 
added,  at  which  the 
most  celebrated  artists 
in  all  Greece  were 
accustomed  to  com- 
pete. The  first  artist 
who  sang  at  this  con- 
test was  Terpander. 
Carpentum.     See 

ClIARKiTS. 

Carpo.     Sec  HoR^. 

Carrohallista.    See  Artillery. 

Carriica.    (SVe  Chariots. 

Caryatides  (Gr.  Karyclttdes).  A  technical 
term  of  Greek  architecture.  Caryatides 
were  female  statues  clothed  in  long  drapery, 
used  instead  of  shafts,  or  columns,  to  sup- 
port the  entablature  of  a  temple  (.see  cut). 
The  name  properly  means  "  maidens  of 
■CaryiE  (Karyai),"  a  Spartan  town  on  the 
Arcadian  frontier.     Here  it  was  the  custom 


CARYATID. 

Prom  the  Erechtheiim, 
Athens  (British  Museum). 


for  bands  of  girls  to  perform  their  country 
dances  at  the  yearly  festivals  of  Artemis 
Karyatis.  In  doing  so  they  sometimes 
assumed  the  attitude  which  suggested  the 
form  adopted  by  the  artists  in  the  statues 
mentioned  above.     (Sec  also  Canephori.) 

Cassandra  (Gr.  Kassandra).  In  Homer 
Cassandra  is  the  fairest  of  the  daughters  of 
Priam  and  Hecuba.  For  the  promise  of 
her  love,  Apollo  conferred  upon  her  the 
gift  of  prophecy  ;  she  broke  her  word,  and 
the  god  punished  her  by  letting  her  retain 
the  gift,  but  depriving  her  of  the  power  of 
making  her  hearers  believe  her.  Her  uttei- 
ances  were  therefore  laughed  to  scorn  as 
the  ravings  of  a  mad  woman.  It  was  in 
vain  that,  at  the  birth  of  Paris,  she  advised 
that  he  should  be  put  to  death,  and  that, 
when  Helen  came  to  Ti'oy,  she  prophesied 
the  destruction  of  the  city.  When  the  city 
was  taken,  she  was  dragged  by  Ajax  the 
son  of  Oileus  from  the  altar  of  Athene,  at 
which  she  had  taken  refuge ;  but  Agamem- 
non rescued  her  and  took  her  as  his  slave 
to  Mycense.  Here  she  was  slain  by  Cly- 
tsemnestra  when  Agamemnon  was  murdered. 
She  was  worshipped  with  Apollo  in  several 
places  under  the  name  of  Alexandra. 
Cassiantis  Bassus.  See  Geoponici. 
Cassiodorus  Senator  (Magmis  Aurcllus) 
was  born  in  Bruttium,  about  480  a.d.  He 
belonged  to  an  old  Roman  familj'  which  had, 
particularly  in  the  three  preceding  genera- 
tions, distinguished  itself  in  the  public 
service.  His  father  stood  in  high  favour 
with  Theodoric,  who  had  an  equal  regard 
for  his  talented  and  highly  educated  son, 
Cassiodorus  Senator.  On  account  of  his 
trustworthiness  and  ability  as  a  statesman, 
the  5'ounger  Cassiodorus  was  appointed  to 
the  highest  offices  by  Theodoric  and  his 
successors.  He  was  consul  a.d.  514,  and 
four  times  jj?-a>/ec^MA-.  For  a  period  of 
nearly  forty  years  he  enjoyed  an  active  and 
successful  career  in  the  public  administra- 
tion, notably  as  Theodoric's  private  secre- 
tary. After  the  fall  of  Vitiges  in  540, 
Cassiodorus  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
Vivarium  (Vivarese),  which  he  had  founded 
on  his  estates  in  Bruttium.  Here  he  passed 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  religious  exercises 
and  literary  labour.     He  died  about  575. 

Among  the  works  which  he  composed 
during  his  career  as  a  statesman,  we  have 
a  universal  history  called  Chrrnuca,  from 
Adam  down  to  the  year  when  it  was  writ- 
ten. This  consists  mainly  of  a  catalogue  of 
the  Roman  consuls,  and  is  the  longest  of 
all  the  lists  which  have   come  down  to  us. 
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Another  work  of  liis  whifh  lias  survived 
is  the  VarUv  {Ei/istithc)  iu  twelve  books. 
This  is  a  collection  of  imperial  rescripts, 
and  has  considerable  historical  importance. 
These  rescripts  he  made  out,  partly  in  the 
name  of  Tlicodoric  and  his  successors,  partly 
in  his  own  name  as  pivfcrtus.  The  book 
likewise  contains  a  collection  of  formularies 
for  decrees  of  nomination.  His  Gothic  his- 
tory, in  twelve  books,  is  onl}-  preserved  in 
extracts,  and  in  the  paraphrase  of  Jordanes. 

The  chief  aim  of  his  monastic  life  was  a 
noble  one.  He  hoped  to  make  the  monas- 
teries an  asylum  of  knowledge,  in  which 
the  literature  of  classical  antiquity  and  of 
the  Christian  age  might 
be  collected.  The  num- 
ber of  books  was  to  be 
increased  by  copyists, 
and  the  clergy  were  to 
gain  their  necessary- 
education  by  studying 
them.  The  libraries 
and  schools  of  the  mo- 
nasteries in  succeeding 
centuries  were  ulti- 
mately formed  upon  the 
model  which  he  sot  up. 
Besides  a  number  of 
theological  writings,  he 
composed,  in  about  544 
A.D.,  a  sort  of  Encyclo- 
p9edia,in  four  books, for 
the  instruction  of  his 
monks.  This  is  the  "  In- 
structions in  Sacred  and 
Profane  Literature" 
(Iiistitutioncs  Divina- 
rum  et  Sccculdrium 
Littcmnim).  The  first 
part  is  an  introduction 
to  the  study  of  theology, 
the  second  a  sketch  of 
tlie  seven  liberal  arts. 
Finally,  in  his  ninety- 
third  year,  he  compiled  a  treatise  De  Ortho- 
gruplnd  or  on  Orthoijraphy. 

Cassiopea  (Gr.  Kasslupeia).  See  Andro- 
meda. 

Cassins.  {1)  Cassius  Hemlna.  iSfc  Anna- 
lists.   (2)  See  Dio  Cassius. 

Castalia  (Gr.  Kasfdlia).  A  nymph,  the 
daughter  of  the  river-god  Acheloiis.  Pur- 
sued by  Apollo,  she  threw  herself  into  a 
spring  on  Mount  Parnassus,  which  took  its 
name  after  her.  The  spring  was  conse- 
crated to  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and  it  was 
in  its  water  that  the  pilgrims  to  the  neigh- 
bouring shrine  of  Delphi  purified  themselves. 


The  Roman  poets  indulged  in  the  fiction 
that  ir  conferred  poetic  inspiration. 

Ca,stor{Gv. Kastor)& Pollux.  iSeeDioscDRi. 

Castra.  A  Roman  camp,  fortified  witii 
a  rampart  and  ditch,  outside  of  which  a 
Roman  army  never  spent  a  single  night. 
It  was  marked  out  on  a  place  selected  b}^ 
officers  detached  for  the  purpose,  generally 
on  the  spur  of  a  hill.  The  same  plan  was 
alwa3-s  observed,  and  the  divisions  indicated 
by  coloured  flags  and  lances,  so  that  the 
divisions  of  the  army,  as  they  came  in, 
could  find  their  places  at  once.  In  tho 
middle  of  the  2nd  century  B.C.,  according  to 
the  account  of  Polvblus  fvi  271,  the  i)lan  of 
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a  camp  for  a  consular  army  of  two  legions, 
with  the  proper  contingent  of  Italian  allies, 
and  its  auxiliarj-  troops,  was  as  follows  {see 
Plan).  The  camp  was  square,  its  front 
being  on  the  side  furthest  from  the  enemy. 
It  had  two  main  roads  through  it.  (1) 
The  via  principalis,  100  feet  wide,  which 
divided  it  into  a  front  part  amounting  to 
about  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  and  a  back 
part,  turned  toward  the  enemy.  This  road 
ended  at  two  gates,  the  porta  principalis 
dextra,  and  the  porta  principalis  sinistra. 
(2)  The  via  praforta,  which  cut  the  via 
jrrinrijialis   at   right   angles,    and   divided 
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the  wliole  length  of  the  camp  into  two 
parts.  This  road  was  50  feet  iu  width, 
and  ended  in  two  gates,  the  porta  decu- 
mCina  in  front,  and  the  porta  prcetorxa  on 
the  side  opening  towards  the  enemy.  In  the 
front  part  were  encamped  the  two  legions, 
with  their  allied  contingents.  They  laj'  in 
three  double  rows  of  tents  on  each  side  of 
the  via  pratoria,  which  made  aright  angle 
with  the  iv'a  ijrincipalis.  Its  whole  length 
was  divided  by  roads  50  feet  in  width, 
while  across  it,  from  one  lateral  rampart 
to  the  other,  ran  the  via  quintuna.  The 
front  side  of  the  rows  of  tents  was  turned 
towards  the  intervening  roads.  Starting 
from  the  via  praioria,  the  first  two  lines 
of  tents  on  each  side  contained  the  cavalry 
and  infantry  of  one  legion  each,  while  the 
third  row,  lying  nearest  to  the  rampart, 
contained  the  cavalry  and  infantry  of  the 
allied  contingents.  In  the  hinder  part  of 
the  camp,  directly  upon  the  via  j^rincipalis, 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  via  pra'toria, 
were  the  tents  of  the  twelve  militar}' 
tribunes,  opposite  the  four  ranks  of  the 
legions.  On  both  sides  were  the  tents  of 
the  pra'fecti  of  the  allied  contingents, 
placed  in  the  same  way  opposite  those  of 
the  troops  under  their  command.  Then 
followed  the  headquarters,  or  pra'tOnum, 
a  space  200  feet  square,  intersected  by  the 
via  pnitoria.  In  this  was  the  general's 
tent  {tahcnu'icidum) ;  in  front  was  the  altar 
on  which  the  general  sacrificed,  on  the  left 
the  augftnllc  for  taking  the  auspices,  and 
on  the  right  the  tribunal.  This  was  a  bank 
of  earth  covered  with  turf,  on  which  the 
general  took  his  sttind  when  addressing 
the  troops,  or  administering  justice.  Right 
of  the  pra-torium  was  the  qiurstortmn,  con- 
taining the  quarters  of  the  paymasters,  and 
the  train  of  artillery.  On  the  left  was  the 
foriim,  a  meeting  place  for  the  soldiers.  Be- 
tween these  spaces  and  the  lateral  ramparts 
were  the  tents  of  the  select  troops  who  com- 
posed the  body-guard  of  the  general.  Those 
of  the  cavalry  had  their  front  turned  in- 
wards, while  those  of  the  infantry  were 
turned  towards  the  wall.  The  tents  of  the 
picked  allied  troops  occupied  the  hinder  part 
of  the  camp,  which  was  bounded  by  a  cross 
road  100  feet  in  breadth.  The  tents  of  the 
cavalry  looked  inwards,  those  of  the  in- 
fantry towards  the  rampart.  The  auxiliary 
troops  were  posted  at  the  two  angles  of  this 
space.  The  rampart  was  divided  from  the 
tents  by  an  open  space  200  feet  in  widtli. 
This  was  specially  intended  to  facilitate  the 
inarch  of  the  troops  attheirentrance  and  exit. 


The  construction  of  the  fortifications 
always  began  before  the  general's  tent  was 
pitched.  The  legionaries  constructed  the 
rampart  and  ditch  in  front  and  rear,  while 
the  allies  did  the  same  on  either  side.  The 
stakes  required  for  the  formation  of  an 
abattis  on  the  outer  side  of  the  wall  were 
carried  by  the  soldiers  themselves  on  the 
march  The  whole  work  was  carried  on 
under  arms.  The  watches  {cvcubue  and 
vit/Ula>)  were  kept  with  great  strictness 
both  by  day  and  night.  The  vigilio',  or 
night-watches,  were  relieved  four  times, 
the  trumpet  sounding  on  each  occasion. 
The  posts  of  each  night-watch  were  in- 
spected by  four  Roman  vqiutCs.  The  pass- 
word for  the  night  was  given  by  the  general. 
Each  gate  was  guarded  by  outposts  of  infan- 
try and  cavalry,  the  light-armed  troo])s  {veli- 
tes)  being  also  distributed  as  sentries  along 
the  ramparts.  When  the  camp  was  to  break 
up,  three  signals  were  given ;  at  the  first, 
the  tents  were  taken  down  and  packed  up  ; 
at  the  second,  they  were  ])ut  upon  beasts 
of  burden  and  in  wagons,  and  at  the  third 
the  army  began  its  march. 

After  the  time  of  Polybius  the  Roman 
military  system  underwent  manj^  changes, 
which  involved  alterations  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  camp,  but  we  have  no  trust- 
worthy information  on  this  subject  in  detail 
until  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  century 
A.D.  The  treatise  of  one  Hj'ginus  on  castra- 
metation  gives  the  following  statements  as 
to  the  practice  of  his  time.  The  ordinary 
form  of  a  camp  was  that  of  a  rectangle, 
the  length  of  which  was  about  a  third  part 
greater  than  the  breadth.  In  former  times 
the  legions  were  posted  inside  the  camp ; 
but  nov/,  being  regarded  as  the  most  trust- 
worthy troops,  they  were  encamped  along 
the  whole  line  of  ramparts,  the  width  of 
which  was  now  limited  to  60  feet.  They 
were  separated  from  the  interior  of  the 
camp  b}' a  road  30  feet  wide  (via  S(7(/uluris), 
running  parallel  to  the  line  of  ramparts. 
The  interior  was  now  divided,  not  into  two, 
but  into  three  main  sections.  The  midmost 
of  these  lay  between  the  via  ])rincipaHs, 
which  was  GO,  and  the  via  quintana,  which 
was  40  feet  wide.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
pratorium  and  the  troops  of  the  guard, 
and  was  called  the  wing  of  the  jiru'torium 
(Idterd  praiorii).  The  auxiliary  troo] is  were 
stationed  in  what  was  now  the  front  part, 
or  pra'tcntura,  between  the  via  principalis 
and  the  porta  pra'toria,  and  the  rear,  or 
rUtcntura,  between  the  via  qiiintana  and 
the  porta  dccumana.     The    via  pra'toria, 
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wliicli  was  also  60  feet  wide,  led  only  from 
the  pra;tofli( III  and  the  forum  in  front  of 
it  to  the  jiorfa  prcvtoria,  as  at  this  time  the 
qiuvatoriuin  was  situated  between  the ^^orta 
dccumana  and  the praiorium.  The  general 
siiperintendence  of  the  arrangements  was, 
during  the  imperial  period,  in  the  hands  of 
the  pnpfcrtns  cMsfrorum.  (Sec  Pr.efectus.) 

Catalepton  [not  Catalecta,  but  =  Gr.  Kata- 
lepton  =  ^^ on  a  small  scale"].  The  title  of  a 
collection  of  short  poems  attributed  in  anti- 
quity to  Vergil.     {See  Vergil.) 

Catapulta.     See  Artillery. 

Cathedra  (Gr.  Kathcdra).     See  Chairs. 

Cato  {Marcus  Porcitts).  The  earliest  im- 
portant representative  of  Latin  prose,  and 
an  ardent  champion  of  Roman  national  feel- 
ing in  life  as  in  literature.  He  was  born 
234  B.C.,  at  Tusculum.  and  passed  his  youth 
in  a  laborious  life  in  the  country.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  entered  the  army,  and 
fought  with  distinction  in  the  Hannibalic 
war  in  Italy,  Sicily  and  Africa.  He  was 
elected  qutestor  in  204,  sedile  in  199,  and 
praetor  in  198  n.c,  when  he  administered 
the  province  of  Sardinia.  He  attained  the 
consulship  in  B.C.  195.  As  proconsul  he  was 
so  successful  in  the  measures  he  adopted  for 
the  subjugation  of  the  province  of  Spain, 
that  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  on 
his  retitrn.  Pour  j'ears  later,  in  the  capa- 
city of  Icf/clttts,  he  dealt  the  decisive  stroke 
which  gave  the  Romans  the  victory  over 
the  troops  of  king  AntTochus  at  Ther- 
mopylae. In  184  he  was  elected  censor, 
and  administered  his  office  with  such  strict- 
ness that  he  received  the  cognomen  of 
Censorius.  He  was  the  enemy  of  all  inno- 
vations, especially  of  the  Greek  influence 
which  was  making  itself  felt  at  Rome. 
Everything  which  he  thought  endangered 
the  ancient  Roman  discipline,  he  met  with 
nnwearied  opposition,  regardless  of  any  un- 
popularity he  might  incur.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  prosecuted  forty-four  times,  and 
to  have  been  always  acquitted.  The  occa- 
sions on  which  he  himself  appeared  as 
prosecutor  were  even  more  numerous. 

Even  in  extreme  old  age  he  retained  the 
vigour  of  his  intellect,  and  was  as  active 
as  before  in  politics  and  literature.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  an  old  man  when  he 
made  his  first  acquaintance  with  Greek 
literature.  He  died  149  B.C.,  in  his  eighty- 
sixth  year.     [See  Livy  xxxix  40.] 

Cato  was  the  first  writer  who  composed  a 
history  of  Rome  in  Latin,  and  who  pub- 
lished any  considerable  number  of  his  own 
speeches.     His  chief  work  was  the  Ortgincs, 


or  seven  books  of  Italian  and  Roman 
historj'.  Tlie  title  Origines,  or  "  Early 
History,"  applied  propei-ly  only  to  the  first 
three  books,  which  contained  the  story  of 
the  kings,  and  traced  the  rise  of  the  various 
cities  of  Italy.  But  it  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  work,  which  included 
the  history  of  Rome  down  to  B.C.  151.  In 
the  narrative  of  his  own  achievements  he 
inserted  his  own  speeches.  From  early 
manhood  he  displayed  great  enei-gy  as  an 
orator.  More  than  150  of  his  speeches 
were  known  to  Cicero,  who  speaks  with 
respect  of  his  oratorical  performances.  The 
titles,  and  some  fragments  of  eighty  of  his 
orations  have  survived. 

In  the  form  of  maxims  addressed  to  his 
son  {Pmccpta  ad  Filium)  he  drew  a  com- 
prehensive sketch  of  everything  which, 
in  his  opinion,  was  useful  for  a  j'Oitng  man 
to  know  if  he  was  to  be  a  vir  bonus.  He 
also  put  together  in  verse  some  rules  for 
every-day  conduct  {Carmen  De  MOrihus). 
The  only  work  of  Cato  which  has  come 
down  to  us  in  anything  like  completeness  is 
his  treatise  on  agriculture  {Dc  lie  RusticCi), 
though  even  this  we  do  not  possess  in  its 
original  shape.  This  was  intended  as  a 
manual  for  the  private  use  of  one  Manlius, 
and  had  reference  to  a  particular  estate 
belonging  to  him.  One  part  is  written  sys- 
maticalh',  the  other  is  a  miscellaneous  col- 
lection of  various  rules.  There  is  also  a 
collection  of  14(3  proverbs,  each  in  a  couple 
of  hexameters,  v.'hich  bears  the  name  of 
Cato.  But  this  belongs  to  the  later  Empire, 
though  it  is  probably  not  later  than  the  end 
of  the  4th  centttry  A.D.  This  little  book 
was  a  well  known  manual  all  through  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  was  widely  circulated  in 
translations. 

Catreus  (Gr.  Katrcus).  In  Greek  mytho- 
logy a  king  of  Crete,  the  son  of  Minos  and  of 
Pasiphiie.  An  oracle  had  prophesied  that  he 
would  fall  by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  own  chil- 
dren. He  accordingly  put  liis  daughters, 
Aerope  and  Clymene,  into  the  hands  of  Nau- 
plius,  who  was  to  sell  them  into  a  foreign 
country;  his  son  Althsemenes,meanwhile,mi- 
grated  to  Rhodes  with  his  sister  Apemosyne. 
His  sister,  who  had  been  led  astray  by 
Hermes,  he  killed  with  a  blow  of  his  foot,  and 
slew  his  aged  father,  who  had  come  to  put 
into  his  hands  the  government  of  Crete,  mis- 
taking him  for  a  pirate.  Clymene  became 
the  wife  of  Nauplius,  and  the  mother  of 
Palamedes  and  ffiax.  Aerope  married 
Atreus,  and  bore  him  two  sons,  Agamem- 
non and  Menelaiis  ;  but  was  finally  thrown 
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into  the  sea  by  her  husband  on  account  of 
lier  adultery  with  Thyestes.     {See  Atreus  ) 

Catullus  { Gains  Valerius  Catullus). 
Perhaps  the  greatest  of  Roman  lyric  poets. 
He  was  born  at  Verona  B.C.  87,  and  died 
about  54.  He  came  to  Rome  while  still 
young,  and  found  himself  in  very  good 
society  there,  being  admitted  to  the  circle  of 
such  men  as  Cicero,  Hortensius,  and  Corne- 
lius Nepos,  and  the  pjoets  Cinna  and  Calvus. 
He  had  an  estate  on  the  Lacus  Larius  (Lake 
of  Como),  and  another  at  Tibur(Tivoli);  but, 
if  we  may  believe  what  he  says  about  his 
ilebts  and  poverty,  his  pecuniary  affairs  must 
have  been  in  bad  order.  In  consequence  of 
this  he  attached  himself  to  the  propraetor 
Gaius  Memmius,  on  his  going  to  Bithynia 
in  the  year  57.  He  gained  nothing  by 
doing  so,  and  in  the  following  spring  re- 
turned home  alone,  visiting  on  the  way  the 
tomb  of  his  brother,  who  was  buried  near 
Troy.  Some  of  his  most  beautiful  poems 
are  inspired  by  his  love  for  a  lady  whom 
he  addresses  as  Lesbia,  a  passion  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  ruin  of  his  life. 
She  has  been,  with  great  probability,  iden- 
tified with  the  beautiful  and  gifted,  but 
unprincipled  sister  of  the  notorious  Clodius, 
and  wife  of  Metellus  Celer.  Catullus  was, 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  so  overmastered  by 
his  passion  for  her,  that  he  was  unable, 
even  after  he  had  broken  off  all  relations 
with  her,  and  como  to  despise  her,  to  dis- 
entangle himself. 

In  his  intercourse  with  his  numerous 
friends  Catullus  was  bright  and  amiable, 
but  unsparing  in  the  ridicule  he  poured 
upon  his  enemies.  He  held  aloof  from 
public  life,  and  from  any  active  participa- 
tion in  politics,  but  none  the  less  bitterly 
did  he  hate  those  whom  he  thought  respon- 
sible for  the  internal  decline  of  the  Re- 
public— themselves  and  all  their  creatures. 
On  Csesar,  though  his  own  father's  guest, 
and  on  his  dissolute  favourite  Mamurra,  he 
makes  violent  attacks.  But  he  is  said  to 
have  apologized  to  Csesar,  who  magnani- 
mouslj'  forgave  him. 

Catullus'  poems  have  not  all  survived. 
We  still  possess  11(5,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  three,  are  included  in  a  collection 
dedicated  to  Cornelius  Nepos.  The  first 
half  is  taken  up  with  minor  pieces  of  various 
contents,  and  written  in  different  lyric 
metres,  especially  the  iambic.  Then  follows 
a  series  of  longer  poems,  amongst  them  the 
wonderful  lament  of  Attis,  wonderful  in 
spite  of  the  repulsiveness  of  its  subject; 
the  epic  narrative  of  the  marriage  of  Peleus 


and  Thetis,  and  a  paraphrase  of  Callima- 
chus'  best  elegy,  "  The  Lock  of  Berenice." 
These  are  all  in  the  Alexandrian  manner. 
The  remaining  poems  are  short,  and  of  dif- 
ferent contents,  but  all  written  in  elegiacs. 

Catullus  takes  his  place  in  the  historj' 
of  literature  as  the  earliest  classical  metritt 
among  the  Romans.  He  is  a  complete 
master  of  all  varieties  of  verse.  More  than 
this,  he  has  the  art  of  expressing  every 
phase  of  feeling  in  the  most  natural  and 
beautiful  style ;  love,  fortunate  and  unfor- 
tunate, sorrow  for  a  departed  brother, 
wanton  sensuality,  the  tenderest  friendshiji, 
the  bitterest  contempt,  and  the  most  burning 
hatred.  Even  his  imitations  of  the  Greek 
are  not  without  an  original  stamp  of  their 
own. 

Caupona.     Sec  Inns. 

Causia  (Gr.  Kausla).  A  flat,  broad-brim- 
med felt  hat,  worn  in  Macedonia  and  by  the 
Macedonian  soldiers.  When  worn  by  per- 
sons high  in  society  it  was  coloured  purple  ; 
the  kings  of  Macedon  surrounded  it  with 
the  royal  diadem,  and  thus  the  purple 
causia  with  the  diadem  continued  to  be  the 
emblem  of  sovereignty  in  the  kingdoms 
which  arose  from  the  empire  of  Alexander. 
The  Macedonian  hat  was  in  later  times 
adopted  by  fishermen  and  .sailors  at  Rome, 
and  in  the  imperial  period  was  worn  by  the 
higher  classes  in  the  theatre  as  a  protection 
against  the  sun. 

Cav6a.    See  Theatre. 

C6bes  (Gr.  Kebes).  A  Greek  philosopher, 
the  author  of  a  school-book  called  Plnax  or 
"The  Picture,"  which  was  very  popular,  and 
was  translated  into  Arabic.  It  is  a  dialogue 
upon  an  allegorical  picture,  representing  the 
condition  of  the  soul  before  its  union  with 
the  bodjr,  and  the  nature  of  human  life  in 
general.  The  jourport  of  the  conversation 
is  to  prove  that  the  foundations  of  happi- 
ness are  development  of  the  mind  and  the 
conscious  practice  of  virtue.  It  is  doubtful 
to  which  Cebes  the  book  is  to  be  referred, 
for  there  were  two  philosophers  of  the 
name.  One  was  Cebes  of  Thebes,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Socrates,  who  wrote  thi-ee  philoso- 
phical dialogues,  one  of  which  bore  the 
title  Pinax  ;  the  other  was  a  Stoic  of  Cyzi- 
cus,  who  flourished  in  the  2nd  century  A.D. 

Cecrops  (Gr.  Kckrops).  One  of  the  abori- 
gines of  Attica,  and  as  such  represented  with 
a  human  body  ending  in  a  serpent  {see  cut). 
In  the  later  story  he  was  erroneously  repre- 
sented as  having  come  to  Attica  from  Sais 
in  Egypt.  He  was  said  to  have  been  the 
first  king  of  Atticn,  which  was  called  after 
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him  Cccropia.  He  divided  the  rude  in- 
habitants into  twelve  communities,  founded 
tlie  strongliold  of  Athens,  which  was  called 
Cecropia  after  him,  and  introduced  the  ele- 


*CECi:()!'S. 

{Vase  paiiitinj^  at  Palermo.) 

ments  of  civilization,  the  laws  of  marriage 
and  property,  the  earliest  political  arrange- 
ments, and  the  earliest  religious  services, 
notably  those  of  Zeus  and  Athene. 

When  Poseidon  and  Athene  were  con- 
tending for  the  possession  of  the  land, 
Poseidon  struck  the  rock  of  the  acropolis 
with  his  trident,  and  water  (or,  according 
to  another  story,  the  horse)  sprang  forth ; 
but  Athene  planted  the  first  olive  tree. 
Cecrops,  on  being  called  in  to  decide  be- 
:ween  them,  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the 
goddess,  as  having  conferred  on  the  land  the 
more  serviceable  gift. 

Cecrops  had  four  children  by  his  wife 
Agranlos :  a  son  Erysichthon,  who  died 
childless,  and  three  daughters,  Agranlos, 
Herse,  and  Pandrosos.  The  names  of  the 
last  two  show  tliem  to  be  the  deities  of  the 
fertilizing  dew  ;  and  indeed  the  three  were 
regarded  as  in  the  service  of  Athene,  and 
r,s  giving  fruitfulness  to  the  fields.  Pan- 
drosos was  Athene's  first  priestess.  She 
had  a  shrine  of  her  own  {Pandrusciim)  in 
the  temple  of  Erechtheus  on  the  acropolis, 
and  was  invoked  in  times  of  drought  with 
the  two  Attic  Horw,  Thallo  and  Carpo 
{sec  Ekechtheum).  In  her  temple  stood 
the  sacred  olive  which  Athene  had  created. 

Ceiseno  (Gr.  KClainO).  (1)  Sec  Harpies. 
(2)  See  Pleiades. 

C.616US  (Gr.  Kcleos).    A  king  of  Eleusis,  in 


whose  home  Demeter,  while  seeking  for  her 
daughter,  received  an  affectionate  welcome 
and  comfort  while  tending  her  newly-born 
son  Demophoon.     {See  Deiieter  and  De- 

MOPHOON.) 

Cella.    See  Temple. 

Celsus  (^1.  Coi'iicliiis).  A  Roman  savant, 
eminent  in  several  branches  of  knowledge, 
who  flourished  in  the  age  of  Tiberius,  a.d. 
14-37.  He  was  the  author  of  a  great  ency- 
clopsedic  work  called  (it  would  seem)  Arten, 
designed  after  the  maimer  of  Varro's  Disei- 
pllna:  The  work  of  Celsus  Included  moro 
than  20  books,  treating  of  agriculture, 
medicine,  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  the  art 
of  war.  Of  these  all  that  remain  are  books 
7-13,  De  Medlclnu.  This  is  the  earliest  and 
the  most  considerable  work  of  the  sort  in 
the  extant  Roman  literature.  The  material 
which  the  author  has  collected,  partly  from 
Greek  sources,  partly  from  his  own  expe- 
rience, is  treated  in  systematic  order,  and 
with  a  purity  of  style  which  won  for  Celsus 
the  name  of  the  Cicero  of  physicians. 

Cena.     See  Meals. 

Cenaculum.    See  House. 

C6n6taphium  (Gr.  Kenotdphi6n).  Sec 
Burial. 

Censores  (Roman).  The  officials  whose 
duty  it  was  (after  444  B.C.)  to  take  the 
place  of  the  consuls  in  superintending  the 
five-yearly  census.  The  office  was  one  of  the 
higher  magistracies,  and  could  onlv  be  held 
once  b}'  the  same  person.  It  was  at  first 
confined  to  the  Patricians ;  in  351  B.C.  it 
was  thrown  open  to  the  Plebeians,  and  after 
339  one  of  the  censors  was  obliged  by  law 
to  be  a  plebeian.  On  occasion  of  a  census, 
the  censors  were  elected  soon  after  the  ac- 
cession to  office  of  the  new  consuls,  who 
presided  over  the  assembly.  They  were 
usually  chosen  from  the  number  of  consii- 
Idves,  or  persons  who  had  been  consuls. 
Accordingly  the  censorship  was  regarded,  if 
not  as  the  highest  office  of  state,  at  least  as 
the  highest  step  in  the  ladder  of  promotion. 
The  newly  elected  censors  entered  imme- 
diately, after  due  summons,  upon  their  office. 
Its  duration  was  fixed  in  433  B.C.  to  eighteen 
months,  but  it  could  be  extended  for  certain 
purposes.  For  the  object  of  carrying  out 
their  proper  duties,  the  census  and  the 
]  solemn  purifications  (litstriim)  that  con- 
cluded it,  they  had  the  power  of  summon- 
ing the  people  to  the  Cami)U3  Martins, 
where,  since  434  B.C.,  they  had  an  official 
residence  in  the  Villa  PubUca.  The  tri- 
bunes had  no  right  of  veto  as  against  their 
proceedings  in  taking  the  census  ;  indeed, 
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so  far  as  this  part  of  their  duties  was  con- 
cerned, they  were  irresponsible,  being  bound 
only  in  conscience  by  the  oath  wliich  they 
took  on  entering  upon  and  laying  down 
their  oiBce.  Having  no  executive  powers, 
they  had  no  lictors,  but  only  messengers 
(vidtores)  and  heralds  {prwcOnes).  Their 
insignia  were  thesrf/«  cto'idis  and  a  purple 
toga.  The  collegial  character  of  the  office 
was  so  pronounced,  that  if  cue  censor  died, 
the  other  abdicated.  From  the  simple  act 
of  taking  the  ccnstts  and  putting  up  the 
new  list  of  citizens,  their  functions  were 
in  course  of  time  extended,  so  as  to  include 
a  number  of  very  important  duties.  Among 
these  must  be  mentioned  in  particular  a 
general  superintendence  of  conduct  (rcytmoi 
morum).  In  virtue  of  this  they  had  the 
power  of  affixing  a  stigma  on  any  citizen, 
regardless  of  his  position,  for  any  conceiv- 
able offence  for  which  there  was  no  legal 
punishment.  Such  offences  were  neglect 
of  one's  property,  celibacy,  dissolution  of 
marriage,  bad  training  or  bad  treatment 
of  children,  undue  severity  to  slaves  and 
clients,  irregular  life,  abuse  of  power  in 
office,  impiety,  perjury,  and  the  like.  The 
offender  might  be  punished  with  degrada- 
tion ;  that  is,  the  censors  could  expel  a  man 
from  the  senate  or  ordo  cqucstvr,  or  they 
could  transfer  him  from  a  counti-y  tribe 
into  one  of  the  less  respectable  city  tribes, 
and  thus  curtail  his  right  of  voting,  or 
again  they  could  expel  him  from  the  tribes 
altogether,  and  thus  completely  deprive 
liim  of  the  right  of  voting.  This  last  pen- 
alty might  be  accompanied  by  a  fine  in  the 
shape  of  additional  taxation.  The  censors 
had  also  the  power  of  issuing  edicts  against 
practices  which  threatened  the  sim])licity 
of  ancient  Roman  manners ;  for  instance, 
against  luxury.  These  edicts  had  not  the 
force  of  law,  lout  their  transgression  might 
be  punished  by  the  next  censors.  The 
effect  of  the  censorial  stigma  and  punish- 
ment lasted  until  the  next  census.  The 
consent  of  both  censors  was  required  to 
ratify  it,  and  it  directly  affected  men  only, 
not  women.  The  censors  exercised  a  special 
superintendence  over  the  cqiiUCs  and  the 
senate.  They  had  the  lectio  scndttls,  or 
power  of  ejecting  unworthy  members  and 
of  passing  over  new  candidates  for  the  sena- 
torial rank,  as,  for  instance,  those  who  had 
held  curule  offices.  The  eqiiitcs  had  to 
pass  singlj',  each  leading  his  horse,  before 
the  censors  in  the  forum,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  general  census.  An  honourable 
dismissal  was  then  given  to  the  superan- 


nuated or  the  infirm ;  if  an  eqtcSs  was  now 
found,  or  had  previously  been  found,  un- 
worthy of  his  order  (as  for  neglecting  to  care 
for  his  horse),  he  was  exjjelled  from  it.  The 
vacant  places  were  filled  up  from  tlie  number 
of  such  individuals  as  appeared  from  the 
general  census  to  be  suitable.  There  were 
certain  other  duties  attached  to  the  censor- 
ship, for  the  due  performance  of  which  they 
were  responsible  to  the  people,  and  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  senate  and  the  veto  of 
the  ti'ibunes.  (1)  The  letting  of  the  public 
domain  lands  and  taxes  to  the  highest  bidder. 
(2)  The  acceptance  of  tenders  from  the 
lowest  bidder  for  works  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  State.  In  both  these  cases  the  period 
was  limited  to  five  years.  (3)  Superinten- 
dence of  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  public  buildings  and  grounds,  temples, 
bridges,  sewers,  aqueducts,  streets,  monu- 
ments, and  the  like. 

After  1(J7  B.C.  Roman  citizens  were  freed 
from  all  taxation,  and  since  the  time  of 
Marius  the  liability  to  military  service  was 
made  general.  The  censorship  was  now  a 
superfluous  office,  for  its  original  object,  the 
census,  was  hardly  necessary.  Sulla  disliked 
the  censors  for  their  power  of  meddling  in 
matters  of  private  conduct,  and  accordingly 
in  his  constitution  of  81  B.C.  the  oflice  was, 
if  not  formally  abolished,  practically  super- 
seded. It  was  restored  in  70  B.C.  in  the 
consulship  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  and  con- 
tinued to  exist  for  a  long  time,  till  under 
the  Empire  it  disappeared  as  a  separate 
office.  The  emperor  kept  in  his  own  hands 
the  right  of  taking  the  census.  He  took 
over  also  the  other  functions  of  the  censor, 
especially  the  supervision  of  morals,  a  pro- 
ceeding in  which  he  had  Ctesar's  examjile  to 
support  him.  The  care  of  public  buildings, 
however,  he  committed  to  a  special  body. 

Censorinus.  A  Roman  scholar  of  the 
3rd  century  A. D.  Besides  some  grammatical 
treatises  now  lost,  he  was  the  author 
of  a  short  book,  De  Die  KCdCdl  ("  On  the 
Day  of  Birth"),  in  which  he  ti-eats  of  the 
influence  of  the  stars  on  the  birth  of  men, 
of  the  various  stages  of  life,  and  the  different 
modes  of  reckoning  time.  In  the  course  of 
the  work  he  gives  a  number  of  valuable 
historical  and  chronological  notices. 

Census.  After  the  establishment  of  the 
constitution  of  Servius  Tullius  the  number 
of  Roman  citizens  was  ascertained  everj- 
five  years  (though  not  always  with  per- 
fect regularity)  to  determine  their  legal 
liability  to  the  payment  of  taxes  and  to 
military  service.     This  process  was  called 
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census.  The  census  was  originally  taken 
by  the  kings ;  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings  by  the  consuls ;  after  444  B.C.  by  , 
special  otficers  called  censors  {see  Ceksores). 
The  censors  took  the  auspices  on  the  night 
jireceding  the  census;  on  the  next  day  their 
herald  summoned  the  people  to  the  Campus 
Martins,  where  they  had  an  ofHcial  residence 
in  the  villa  puhlica.  Each  tribe  appeared 
successively  before  them,  and  its  citizens 
were  summoned  individually  according  to 
the  existing  register.  Each  had  to  state  on 
oath  his  age,  his  own  name,  those  of  his 
father,  his  wife,  his  children,  his  abode,  and 
the  amount  of  his  property.  The  facts  were 
embodied  in  lists  by  the  censors'  assistants. 
The  census  of  the  provinces  was  sent  in  by 
the  provincial  governors.  There  was  a 
special  commission  for  numbering  the  armies 
outside  the  Italian  frontier.  The  censors, 
in  putting  up  the  new  lists,  took  into  con- 
.sideration  not  only  a  man's  property  but 
his  moral  conduct  {see  Cen'sores,  p.  122rt). 
The  census  was  concluded  with  the  solemn 
•ceremony  of  reviewing  the  newly  constituted 
army  {lustrum).  {See  Lustrd.m.)  The  re- 
publican census  continued  to  exist  under 
the  early  Empire,  but  the  last  lustrum  was 
held  by  Vespasian  and  Titus  in  a.d.  74.  The 
provincial  census,  introduced  by  Augustus 
and  maintained  during  the  whole  imperial 
period,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Roman 
■census,  being  only  a  means  of  ascertaining 
the  taxable  capacities  of  the  provinces. 

Centauri  (Gr.  Kentauroi).  Homer  and  the 
older  mythology  represent  the  Centaurs  are 
s.  rude,  wild  race,  fond  of  wine  and  women, 
■dwelling  in  the  mountains  of  Thessaly,  es- 
pecially on  Pelion  and  (Eta.  In  Homer  they 
are  spoken  of  as  shaggy  animals,  living  in 
the  mountains.  It  was,  perhaps,  not  until  the 
-5th  centur}'  B.C.  that  the,}'  were  represented 
in  the  double  shape  now  familiar  to  us. 
■Originally  the  Centaur  was  conceived  as  a 
being  with  the  body  of  a  man  standing  on 
a  horse's  legs;  but  in  later  times  the  human 
bod}'  was  represented  as  rising  up  in  the 
front  of  a  horse's  body  and  four  legs  {see  cut). 
According  to  one  version  of  the  current 
legend  they  were  the  offspring  of  Nephele 
and  Ixion ;  according  to  another,  the  son 
■of  this  pair,  Kentauros,  begat  them  upon 
mares  {see  Ixion).  The  story  of  their 
contest  with  the  Lapithge  at  the  wedding 
■of  Pirithoiis,  born  of  their  drunkenness  and 
lust,  is  as  early  as  Homer  [Iliad  i  2G8, 
Odyssey  xxi  295  foil]  {See  Pirithous.) 
In  Homer  Nestor,  and  in  the  later  story 
Theseus,  are  represented  as  taking  part  in 


it.  It  was  a  favourite  subject  with  j)oet3 
and  artists.  The  Centaurs  were  driven 
from  Pelion  by  Pirithous  and  the  Lapitiiae, 
and  even  the  wise  Chiron  was  forced  to  go 


CENTAUU    AND    EROS. 
(Paris,  Louvre.) 

with  them  {see  Chiron).  Artists  were 
always  fond  of  treating  the  fabulous  combats 
of  the  Centaurs  and  the  heroes  of  old;  but 
in  later  times  the  Centaurs  appear  in  a 
different  light.  They  form  part  of  the 
following  of  Dionysus,  moving  peaceably  in 
his  festal  train  among  satyrs,  nymphs,  and 
Bacchants,  drawing  the  victorious  car  of  the 
god  and  his  queen  Ariadne,  plaj'ing  on  the 
lyre,  and  guided  by  gods  of  love.  The 
forms  of  women  and  children  were  some- 
times represented  in  the  shape  of  Centaurs, 
and  used  in  various  ways  by  artists  for  their 
smaller  pictures.  For  the  Centauro-Trltunes 
or  Icht/ijjueenfaurl  ("Fish-Centaurs")  see 
Triton. 

Cento.  Properly  a  patchwork  garment. 
In  its  secondary  meaning  the  word  was 
applied  to  a  poem  composed  of  verses  or 
parts  of  verses  by  well-known  jioets  put 
together  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  make  a  new 
meaning.  Homer  and  Vergil  were  chiefly 
used  for  the  purpose.  The  Christians  were 
fond  of  making  religious  poems  in  this  way, 
hoping  thus  to  give  a  nobler  colouring  to 
the  pagan  poetry.  For  instance,  we  have  a 
Homeric  cento  of  2,343  verses  on  the  Life 
of  Christ,  ascribed  to  Athenai's,  who,  under 
the    title   of   Eudocia,  was   consort  of   the 
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emperor  Theodosius  II.  Another  instance 
is  a  poem  known  as  the  Christus  2'cUu'ns, 
or  "  the  suffering  Christ,"  consisting  of 
2,610  verses  from  Euripides.  Instances  of 
Vergilian  centos  are  the  sacred  history  of 
Proba  Faltonia  (towards  the  end  of  the 
4th  centiuy  A.D.),  and  a  tragedy  entitled 
Mcdca  by  Hosidius  Geta. 

Centiimviri  ("  The  hundred  vicn  ").  This 
was  the  title  of  the  single  jury  for  the  trial 
oi  civil  causes  at  Rome.  In  the  republican 
age  it  consisted  of  105  members,  chosen  from 
the  tribes  (three  from  each  of  the  thirty-five). 
Under  the  Empire  its  number  was  increased 
to  180.  It  was  divided  into  four  sections 
(cnnsilta),  and  exercised  its  jurisdiction  in 
the  name  of  the  people,  partly  in  sections, 
partly  as  a  single  coUcginm.  It  had  to  deal 
with  questions  of  property,  and  particu- 
larly with  those  of  inheritance.  In  the 
later  years  of  the  Republic  it  was  presided 
over  by  men  of  quajstorian  rank  ;  but  from 
the  time  of  Augustus  by  a  commission  of 
ten  {decern  viri  llttbus  mdieandls).  The 
pleadings  were  oral,  and  the  proceedings 
public.  In  earlier  times  they  took  place 
in  the  forum ;  under  the  Empire  in  a  basi- 
lica. In  the  imperial  age  the  ceutumviral 
courts  were  the  only  sphere  in  which  an 
ambitious  orator  or  lawyer  could  win  dis- 
tinction. The  last  mention  of  them  is  in 
395  A.D.  The  peculiar  s3'nibol  of  the  ceu- 
tumviral court  was  a  hada  or  sjjear  {see 
Hasta). 

Centtiria  ("a  hundred").  In  the  Roman 
army  of  the  regal  period  the  centuria  was 
a  division  of  100  cavalry  soldiers.  In  the 
half-military  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius 
the  word  was  applied  to  one  of  the  193 
divisions  into  which  the  king  divided  the 
patrician  and  plebeian  popUlus  according 
to  their  property,  with  the  view  of  allotting 
to  each  citizen  his  due  share  of  civil  rights 
and  duties.  Of  the  193  centuria'.  18  con- 
sisted of  cavalry  soldiers  (100  each)  belong- 
ing to  the  richest  class  of  citizens.  The  next 
170,  whose  members  were  to  serve  as  infantrj', 
fell  into  five  classes.  The  first  80  included 
those  citizens  whose  property  amounted  to 
at  least  100,000  asses.  The  second,  third, 
and  fourth,  containing  each  20  centuries, 
represented  a  minimum  property  of  75,01)0, 
50,000,  and  25,000  asses  respectively.  The 
fifth,  with  30  centuries,  represented  a  mini- 
mum of  12,500,  11,000  or  10,000  asses. 
These  170  centuripe  were  again  divided  into 
85  centuries  of  iimiores,  or  men  from  18-45 
years  of  age,  who  served  in  the  field  ;  and 
85  of  scniorCs,  citizens  from  46  to  60  years 


of  age,  who  served  on  garrison  duty  in  the- 
city.  Besides  these  there  were  2  centuries 
of  mechanics  {fabrum),  and  2  of  musicians- 
{cornlclnum,  and  tublcimim). 

The  centuria  fabrum  were  enrolled  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  class  :  the  centuricK 
cornicinum  and  tubicinum  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth.  The  193d  centuria  con- 
sisted of  citizens  whose  income  fell  below 
the  minimum  standard  of  the  rest,  and  who- 
were  called  prdletdrii  or  cupUe  censi. 
These  last  had  originally  no  function  beyond 
that  of  voting  at  the  assembly  of  the 
citizens  in  the  cnniWa  centuriata,  and  were 
not  liable  to  military  service.  But  in  later 
times  the  richer  among  them  were  admitted 
to  serve  in  the  army.  A  fresh  division  of 
centuria:  was  made  at  every  census.  The 
military  equipment  of  each  citizen,  and  his 
position  in  battle  array,  was  determined 
by  the  class  to  which  his  property  entitled 
him  to  belong.  {See  Legio.v.)  On  the  poli- 
tical position  of  the  different  classes  see 
COMITIA  (2). 

In  military  parlance  centuria  meant  one 
of  the  60  divisions  of  the  legion,  each  of 
which  was  commanded  by  a  cerdtirio. 

Centuriata  Comitia.     See.  Comitia  (2). 

Centuriones.  The  captains  of  the  60  cen- 
turies of  the  Roman  legion.  They  carried  a 
staff  of  vinewood  as  their  badge  of  office. 
In  the  republican  ago  they  were  appointed,, 
on  the  application  of  the  legion,  by  the 
military  tribunes  on  the  commission  of  the 
consuls.  There  were  various  degrees  of  rank 
among  the  centurions  according  as  they  be- 
longed to  the  three  divisions  of  the  triurii, 
jirincfpes,  and  hastcdi,  and  led  the  first  or 
second  centuria  of  one  of  the  30  mampidi. 

The  centurion  of  the  firet  centuria  of  a 
manipulus  led  his  vianijndus  himself,  and 
as  centuria  prior  ranked  above  the  leader  of 
the  second  centuria,  or  centuria  pastcrlor. 
The  highest  rank  belonged  to  the  first  cen- 
turia of  the  first  nianijndus  oi  the  triarii, 
the  p)'Tmi2nlus  or  jirlnius  ptlus,  who  was 
admitted  to  the  council  of  war.  The  method 
of  promotion  was  as  follows:  The  cen- 
turiones had  to  work  first  througii  the  3l> 
lower  eenturiir.  of  the  30  manipuli  of  the 
liastati.  Dfincipcs,  and  tria)'ii,  and  then 
tlirough  the  30  upjser  centuricr  up  to  the 
priniipilus. 

After  the  end  of  the  Republic  and  under 
the  Empire  the  legion  was  usually  divided 
into  10  cohorts  ranked  one  above  the  other, 
each  cohort  con.sisting  of  three  manipuli  or 
six  centurice.  The  division  into  priorcs 
and  pasteriores,  and  into  triarii,  principcs: 
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and  hastafi  still  remained,  but  only  for  the 
centurions  and  within  the  cohort,  which 
accordingly  always  included  a  jjrior  and 
posterior  of  the  three  ranks  in  question. 
The  method  of  promotion,  which  was  per- 
haps not  regularly  fixed  until  the  time  of 
the  standing  armies  of  the  Empire,  seems  to 
have  been  the  old  one,  the  centurions  passing 
up  by  a  lower  stage  through  all  10  cohorts, 
and  the  higher  stage  always  beginning  in 
the  tenth.  The  first  centurion  of  each 
cohort  probably  led  it,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  council  of  war.  The  promotion  usually 
ceased  with  the  advancement  to  the  rank  of 
primipilns.  If  a  centurion  who  had  reached 
this  point  did  not  choose  to  retire,  he  was 
employed  on  special  services,  as  commandant 
of  a  fortress  for  instance.  Under  the 
Empire,  however,  exceptional  cases  occuiTed 
of  promotion  to  higher  posts. 

Cephahis (Gr.  Kcphdids).  In  Greek  mytho- 
logy' the  son  of  Hermes  and  Herse,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cecrops  king  of  Athens.  According  to 
another  story  he  was  son  of  Deion  of  Phocis 
and  Dioraede,  and  migrated  from  Phocis  to 
Thoricus  in  Attica.  He  was  married  to 
I'rocris,  the  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  and 
lived  with  her  in  the  closest  affection.  But 
while  hunting  one  day  in  the  mountains,  he 
was  carried  away  for  his  beauty  by  Eos,  the 
goddess  of  the  dawn.  To  estrange  his  wife's 
heart  from  him,  Eos  sent  him  to  her  in  the 
form  of  a  stranger,  who,  by  the  offer  of 
splendid  presents,  succeeded  in  making  her 
waver  in  her  fidelity.  Cephalus  revealed 
himself,  and  Procris,  in  shame,  fled  to  Crete, 
where  she  lived  with  Artemis  as  a  huntress. 
Artemis  (or,  according  to  another  story, 
Miuos),  gave  her  a  dog  as  swift  as  the  wind, 
and  a  spear  that  never  missed  its  aim.  On 
returning  to  Attica  she  met  Cephalus  hunt- 
ing. He  failed  to  recognise  her,  and  offered 
his  love  if  she  would  give  him  her  dog  and 
her  spear.  She  then  revealed  herself,  and, 
the  balance  of  offence  being  thus  redressed, 
the  lovers  were  reconciled  and  returned  to 
their  old  happy  life  together.  But  Procris 
at  last  fell  a  victim  to  her  jealousy.  When 
Cephalus  went  out  hunting,  he  used  often 
to  call  on  Aura,  or  the  breeze,  to  cool  his 
heat.  Procris  was  told  of  this,  and,  sup- 
posing Aura  to  be  some  nymph,  hid  herself 
in  a  thicket  to  watch  him.  Hearing  a 
rustling  near  him,  and  thinking  a  wild 
beast  was  in  the  thicket,  Cephalus  took  aim 
with  the  unerring  spear  which  Procris  had 
given  him,  and  slew  his  wife.  For  this 
murder  he  was  banished,  and  fled  to  Boeotia. 
Here  he  assisted  Amphitryon  in  the  chase 


of  the  Tauraessian  fox ;  and  both  his  dog 
and  the  hunted  animal  were  turned  to  stono 
by  Zeus.  Subsequently  he  joined  Amphi- 
tryon in  his  expedition  against  the  Teleboje, 
and,  according  to  one  account,  became 
sovereign  of  the  Cephallenians.  According 
to  another  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  leap- 
ing from  the  promontory  of  Leucate,  on 
which  he  had  founded  a  temple  to  Apollo. 

Cepheus  (Gr.  Kcphcus).  (1)  The  son  of 
Belus,  king  of  ^Ethiopia,  husband  of  Cassio- 
pea  and  father  of  Andromeda.     (.SVc  Andko- 

MEDA.) 

(2)  Son  of  Ateus,  king  of  Tegea  and  bro- 
ther of  Auge  (sec  Telephds).  He  fell  witli 
his  twenty  sons  when  fighting  on  the  side 
of  Heracles  against  Hij)];)6c66n  of  Sparta. 

Cephisodotus  (Gr.  Kephlsodotos).  A 
Greek  artist,  born  at  Athens,  and  connected 
with  the  family  of  Praxiteles.  He  flourished 
towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century  B.C. 
The  celebrated  statue  now  in  the  Glyptothek 
at  Munich,  representing  Eirene  with  the 
infant  Plutus  in  her  arms,  is  probably  a 
copy  of  a  work  by  Cephisodotus  (see  cut, 
under  Eirene).  Thei-e  was  another  Cephi- 
sodotus, a  contemporary  of  his,  and  the  son 
of  Praxiteles,  wjio  was  likewise  in  high 
repute  as  a  scul])tor. 

Cer  (Gr.  Kcr).  In  Greek  mythology,  a 
goddess  of  death,  es))ecially  of  violent  death 
in  battle.  In  Hesiod  she  is  the  daughter  of 
Nyx  (night),  and  sister  of  Moros  (the 
doom  of  death),  Hypnos  (sleep),  and  Dreams. 
The  poets  commonly  speak  of  several  Iveres, 
goddesses  of  different  kinds  of  death.  Homer 
and  Hesiod  represent  them  as  clothed  iu 
garments  stained  by  human  blood,  and  drag- 
ging the  dead  and  wounded  about  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Every  man  has  his  allotted 
Doom,  which  overtalves  him  at  the  appointed 
time.  Achilles  alone  has  two,  with  the 
power  to  choose  freely  between  them.  In 
later  times  the  Keres  are  represented 
generally  as  powers  of  destruction,  and  as 
associated  with  the  EiiuJ-es,  goddesses  of 
revenge  and  I'etribution. 

Cerberus  (Gr.  A'crbcros).  In  Greek  mytho- 
logy, the  tliree-headed  dog,  with  hair  of 
snakes,  sou  of  Typhaon  and  Echidna,  who 
watches  the  entrance  of  the  lower  world. 
He  gives  a  friendly  greeting  to  all  who  enter, 
but  if  any  one  attempts  to  go  out,  he  seizes 
him  and  holds  him  fast.  When  Heracles,  at 
the  command  of  Eurystheus,  brought  him 
from  below  to  the  upper  world,  the  poison- 
ous aconite  sprang  np  from  the  foam  of  his 
mouth.    {See  the  cuts  to  the  article  Hades.) 

Cercis  (Gr.  KcrJcts).    Sec  Theatre. 
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Cercyon  (Gr.  Kcvkjjon).  In  Greek  mj'tho- 
logy  the  son  of  Poseidon,  and  father  of 
Alope,  who  lived  at  Eleusis,  and  compelled 
all  passers-by  to  wrestle  with  him.  He  was 
conquered  and  slain  by  the  young  Theseus, 
who  gave  the  kingdom  of  Eleusis  to  his 
grandson,  HippothOon.  {Sec  Alope,  and 
Theseus.) 

Cerealia.     See  Cekes. 

Cfires.  An  old  Italian  goddess  of  agri- 
culture. The  Ceres  who  was  worshipped  at 
Rome  is,  however,  the  same  as  the  Greek 
Demeter.  Her  cultiis  was  introduced  under 
the  Italian  name  at  the  same  time  as  that 
of  Dionysus  and  Persephone,  who  in  the 
.same  way  received  the  Italian  names  of 
Liber  and  Libera.  It  was  in  496  B.C.,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  drought,  that  the  Sibylline 
books  ordered  the  introduction  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  three  deities.  This  worship  was 
so  decidedly  Greek  that  the  temple  dedi- 
cated on  a  spur  of  the  Aventine  in  490  B.C., 
over  the  entrance  to  the  Circus,  was  built 
in  Greek  style  and  by  Greek  artists ;  and 
the  service  of  the  goddess,  founded  on  the 
Greek  fable  of  Demeter  and  Persephone, 
was  performed  in  the  Greek  tongue  by 
Italian  women  of  Greek  extraction.  The 
worshippers  of  the  goddess  were  almost 
exclusively  plebeian.  Her  temple  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  plebeian  fediles,  who  | 
(as  overseers  of  the  corn  market)  had  their 
official  residence  in  or  near  it.  The  fines 
which  they  imposed  went  to  the  shrine  of 
Ceres,  so  did  the  propei'tj-  of  persons  who 
had  offended  against  them,  or  against  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs.  Just  as  the  Patricians 
entertained  each  other  with  mutual  hospi- 
talities at  the  Blegalesian  games(  April  4-10), 
so  did  the  Plebeians  at  the  Cerealia,  or  games 
introduced  at  the  founding  of  the  temple  of 
Ceres.  Those  held  in  later  times  were  given 
by  the  sediles  from  the  12th-19th  April,  and 
another  festival  t3  Ceres,  held  in  August, 
was  established  before  the  Second  Punic 
War.  This  was  celebrated  by  women  in 
honour  of  the  reunion  of  Ceres  and  Proser- 
pina. After  fasting  for  nine  days,  the  women, 
clothed  in  white,  and  adorned  with  crowns  of 
ripe  ears  of  corn,  offered  to  the  goddess  the 
iirstfruits  of  the  harvest.  After  191  B.C.  a 
fast  {ieiilnium  Cereris)  was  introduced  by 
command  of  the  Sib3'lline  books.  This  was 
originally  observed  every  four  years,  but  in 
later  times  was  kept  r.nnually  on  the  4th  of 
October.  The  native  Italian  worship  of 
Ceres  was  probably  maintained  in  its  purest 
form  in  the  countiy.  Here  the  country 
offered  Ceres   a   kow  {porca  prKClddnra) 


before  the  beginning  of  the  harvest,  and 
dedicated  to  her  the  first  cuttings  of  the 
corn  (praimettitm).     {See  Demetek.) 

Ceryx  (Gr.  Kenjx).  The  son  of  Pandrosos 
and  Hermes,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  Keryces 
of  Eleusis  {see  Ceryx,  2).  Her.se  (or  Erse) 
w-as  motlier,  by  Hermes,  of  the  beautiful 
Cephalus  {see  Cephalds).  She  had  a  special 
festival  in  her  honour,  the  Arrhephona  {see 
Arrephokia).  Agraulos,  mother  of  Al- 
cippe,  by  Ares,  was  said  in  one  story  to 
have  thrown  herself  down  from  the  citadel 
during  a  war  to  save  her  country.  It  was, 
accordingly,  in  her  precincts  on  the  Acro- 
polis that  the  j'oung  men  of  Athens,  when 
they  received  their  spears  and  shields,  took 
their  oath  to  defend  their  country  to  the 
death,  invoking  her  name  with  those  of  the 
Charites  Auxo  and  Hegemone.  According 
to  another  story,  Athene  entrusted  Erich- 
thonius  to  the  keeping  of  the  three  sisters 
in  a  closed  chest,  with  the  command  that 
they  were  not  to  open  it.  Agraulos  and 
Her.se  disobej-ed,  went  mad,  and  threw 
themselves  down  from  the  rocks  of  the 
citadel. 

Ceryx  (Gr.  Keryx).  (1)  The  Greek  name 
for  a  herald.  In  the  Homeric  age  the  keryx 
is  the  official  servant  of  the  king,  who 
manages  his  household,  attends  at  his  meals, 
assists  at  sacrifices,  summons  the  assem- 
blies and  maintains  order  and  tranquillitj- 
in  them.  He  also  acts  as  ambassador  to  the 
enemy,  and,  as  such,  his  person  is,  both  in 
ancient  times  and  ever  afterwards,  inviol- 
able. In  historical  times  the  herald,  be- 
sides the  part  which  he  plays  in  the  politi- 
cal transactions  between  different  cities, 
appears  in  the  service  of  the  gods.  He  an- 
nounces the  sacred  truce  observed  at  the 
public  festivals,  commands  silence  at  reli- 
gious services,  dictates  the  forms  of  praj-er 
to  the  assembled  community,  and  performs 
many  services  in  temples  where  there  is 
only  a  small  staff  of  attendants,  especially 
by  assisting  in  the  sacrifices.  He  has  also 
a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  service  of  the 
State.  At  Athens,  in  particular,  one  or 
more  heralds  were  attached  to  the  various 
officials  and  to  the  government  boards.  It 
was  also  the  herald's  business  to  summon 
the  council  and  the  public  assembly,  to  re- 
cite the  prayer  before  the  commencement  of 
business,  to  command  silence,  to  call  upon 
the  speaker,  to  summon  the  parties  in  a 
lawsuit  to  attend  the  court,  and  to  act  in 
general  as  a  public  crier.  As  a  rule,  the 
heralds  were  taken  from  the  poor,  and  the 
lower  orders.    At  Athens  they  had  a  salary. 
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and  took  tiieir  meals  at  the  public  expense, 
with  the  officials  to  whom  they  were  at- 
tached. On  the  herald's  staff  (Gr.  kCry- 
keion,  Lat.  cdduceus),  see  Hermes. 

(2)  In  Greek  mythologj',  the  son  of 
Hermes,  the  herald  of  the  gods,  by  Agraulos 
the  daughter  of  Cecrops,  or  (according  to 
another  story)  of  Eumolpus,  and  ancestor  of 
the  Eleusinian  family  of  the  Kerykes,  one 
of  whose  members  always  performed  the 
functions  of  a  herald  at  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries. 

Cetra.  The  light  shield  of  the  Roman 
auxiliaries.     (Si^e  Shield.) 

Ceyx  (Gr.  Keyx).  In  Greek  mythology,  (1) 
A  king  of  Triichis,  the  friend  and  nephew 
of  Heracles.     {See  Heracles.) 

(2)  The  son  of  Heosphoros  or  the  Morn- 
ing-Star, and  the  nymph  PhilOnis  ;  the 
husband  of  Alkyone  or  Halkyone,  daughter 
of  the  Thessalian  ^Eolus.  The  pair  were 
arrogant  enough  to  style  themselves  Zeus 
and  Hera,  and  were  accordingly  changed 
respectively  by  Zeus  into  the  bii'ds  of  the 
same  name,  a  diver  and  a  kingfisher. 
Another  story  confused  Ceyx  with  the  king 
of  Trachis,  and  dwelt  on  the  tender  love  of 
the  pair  for  each  other.  Cej'.x  is  drowned 
at  sea,  and  Alcyone  finds  his  body  cast  up 
upon  his  native  shore.  The  gods  take  pity 
on  her  grief,  and  change  the  husband  and 
wife  into  kingfishers  (a?c?/ones),  whose  affec- 
tion for  each  other  in  the  pairing  season  was 
proverbial.  Zeus,  or,  according  to  another 
story,  the  wind-god  yEolus  (sometimes  repre- 
sented as  the  father  of  Alcj'oue),  bids  the 
winds  rest  for  seven  days  before  and  after 
the  shortest  day,  to  allow  the  kingfishers  to 
sit  on  their  eggs  by  the  sea.  Hence  the 
expression  "  halcyon  days,"  applied  to  this 
season.  Dsedallon,  the  brother  of  Ceyx, 
was  turned  into  a  hawk,  when  he  threw 
himself  from  a  rock  on  Parnassus  in  grief 
at  the  death  of  his  daughter  Chione. 

Chalciis  (Gr.  Chalkoiis).    See  Coinage 

Chaldaei.    Sec  Astrology. 

Chaos.  According  to  Hesiod,  the  yawn- 
ing, unfathomable  abyss  which  was  the  first 
of  all  existing  things.  From  Chaos  arose 
Gaia  (Earth\  Tartarus  (Hell),  and  Eros 
(Love).  Chaos  bore  Erebus  and  Night; 
from  their  union  sprang  A'lther  and  Hemera 
(Sky  and  Day).  The  conception  of  Chaos 
as  the  confused  mass  out  of  which,  in  the 
beginning,  the  separate  forms  of  things 
arose,  is  erroneous,  and  belongs  to  a  later 
period. 

Chjeremoii.  A  Greek  tragedian,  who 
flourished   at  Athens  about  380   B.C.     His 


style  was  smooth  and  picturesque,  but  his 
plays  were  artificial,  and  better  adapted  for 
reading  than  for  performance.  A  few  frag- 
ments of  them  remain,  which  show  some 
imaginative  power. 

Chairs  and  Seats.  Of  these  there  was 
a  great  variety  in  the  ancient  world,  some 
with,  and  some  without,  supports  for  tlie 
head  and  back.  The  latter  sort  (Gr. 
dipluvs,  Lat.  sella)  were  mostly  low,  and 


DII'IIROS    OR    SELLA. 

(From  G.eck  Vases.) 


CHAIRS. 

(From  Greek  Vases.) 


THRONE. 
(Zeus,  Coin  of  Elis.) 

were  supported  sometimes  on  four  upright 
legs,  sometimes  on  feet  arranged  and  shaped 
like  a  sawing  stool  {see  cuts).  The  seat 
being  made  of  leather  straps,  the  chair  could, 
in  the  latter  case,  be  folded  up  and  carried^ 
by  a  servant.  A  chair  of  this  kind,  made  of 
ivory,  was  one  of  the  insi'giiia  of  the  curule 
magistrates  at  Rome  {see  Sella  Curolis). 
The  official  chair  of  the  Roman  magis- 
trates was  always  without  a  back.     Stools 
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without  backs  were  also  used  by  mechanics, 
soldiers,  and  boys  at  school.  The  backed 
chairs  ordinarily  in  use  much  resembled  our 
modern  chairs.  They  generally  had  a  slop- 
ing back,  sometimes  arched  out  in  the  centre 
(sec  cuts).  Chairs  of  this  form  were  made 
for  women  and  invalids;  and  the  cathedra 
or  professor's  chair  was  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion. The  Greek  tlii-unos  and  the  Latin 
solium  were  seats  of  honour.  They  were 
lofty,  and  had  footstools  accordingly  ;  the 
back  was  high  and  straight,  the  legs  were 
upright,  and  there  were  arms  at  the  sides. 
The  Roman  pater  familias,  when  giving 
his  clients  tlieir  morning  audience,  sat  in 
a  solium.  Seats  were  not  always  stuffed, 
but  cushions  were  put  on  them,  and  cover- 
ings on  the  backs.  Chairs  were  made  of 
inetal  and  ivory,  as  well  as  of  wood. 

Chares.  (1)  Chaves  of  Mtt[/lene. 
A  Greek  historian,  court-marshal  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  He  was  the 
author  of  a  comprehensive  work,  con- 
taining at  least  ten  books,  upon  the 
life,  chiefly  the  domestic  life,  of  this 
monarch.  This  history  had  tlie  repu- 
tation of  being  trustworthy  and  in- 
teresting. Only  a  few  fragments  of 
it  remain. 

(2)  Chares  of  LindOs  in  Rhodes. 
A  Greek  artist,  a  pupil  of  Lysippus. 
In  278  B.C.  he  produced  the  largest 
statue  known  in  antiquity,  the  colos- 
sal image  of  the  sun,  280  feet  high, 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour 
of  Rhodes,  and  generally  known  as 
the  Colossus  of  Rhodes.  This  was 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  as  early 
as  222  B.C.  The  thumbs  were  thicker  than 
the  average  span  of  a  man's  hand,  the 
fingers  larger  than  many  ordinary  statues. 

Chariots.  (1)  Greek.  The  racing  chariots 
in  use  at  the  public  games  require  especial 
mention.  These  preserved  the  form  of  the 
war-chariots  of  the  heroic  age,  made  to 
carry  the  warrior  and  his  charioteer  {see 
cut).  They  were  also  used  at  Rome  in 
the  games  of  the  circus  and  in  festal 
processions.  The  chariot  had  two  low 
wheels,  usually  with  four  spokes  each.  On 
these  rested  the  car  (see  cut),  elliptically 
shaped  in  front,  protected  by  a  board 
rising  to  the  knees  of  the  driver  in  front, 
find  sloping  off  to  the  rear,  where  the 
chariot  was  open.  In  the  triumphal  chariot 
of  the  Romans  this  board  was  breast  high. 
At  the  end  of  the  pole  was  fastened  the  yoke. 
This  consisted  either  of  a  simple  arched 
piece  of  wood,  or  of  two  rings  connected 


by  a  cross-beam,  and  was  fixed  on  the  necks 
of  the  two  horses  or  mules  which  were  next 
to  the  pole.  Sometimes  a  third  and  fourth 
horse  were  attached  by  means  of  a  rojie 
passing  from  the  neckband  to  a  rail  form- 
ing the  top  of  the  front  board.  It  was 
indeed  the  universal  custom  in  antiquity  to 
make  the  two  principal  horses  draw  by  the 
yoke.  It  was  only  the  extra  hoises  that  drew 
by  traces,  and  this  always  at  the  side  of  the 
others,  never  in  fi'ont  of  them.  Carriages 
in  ordinary  use  sometimes  had  two,  some- 
times four  wheels.  They  were  used  mostly 
for  carrying  burdens.  Only  women,  as  a 
rule,  travelled  in  carriages ;  men  usually 
either  walked  or  rode,  thinking  it  affecta- 
tion to  drive  except  in  case  of  old  age  or 
illness.  It  was,  however,  customary  at 
Athens  and   elsewhere   for  a   bride   to   be 


WAU-CIIARIOT, 

(Vuee  p.airitiu':.) 

drawn  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom  in  a 
carriage  drawn  by  mules  or  oxen,  sitting 
between  the  bridegroom  and  his  friend. 

(2)  Eovie.  Among  the  Romans  we  find  a 
great  variety  of  carriages  in  use,  for  trans- 
port, travelling  and  state  occasions.  This 
variety  is  appai-ent  in  the  number  of  differ- 
ent names,  which  cannot  however  always 
be  referred  with  certaintj'  to  the  forms  of 
carriage  presented  in  works  of  art.  The 
various  kinds  of  travelling-carriages  must 
have  been  borrowed  from  abroad,  as  is 
proved  by  their  names.  The  reda,  for 
instance,  came  from  Gaul.  This  was  a  four- 
wheeled  travelling  carriage  for  family  and 
baggage,  or  for  company.  The  cisium  and 
cssedum  were  light  two-wheeled  convey- 
ances. The  esseduin  was  probably  a  Gaulish 
war-chariot,  as  the  covinmis  was  a  British 
war-chariot.  The  four-wheeled  pilentiirii 
came    also  from    Gaul.     It   was  drawn    by 
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mules  and  generally  used  by  the  servants 
and  suite.  The  pilcntuni  and  covinnus 
were  used  on  state  occasions.  These  were 
both  covered  carriages,  the  pilenta  having 
four  wheels,  the  covinnus  two.  The  covin- 
nus often  mentioned  in  the  literature  of  the 
empire  had  four  wheels,  and  resembled  a 
reda.  We  must  also  mention  the  fhensa,  a 
chariot  adorned  with  gold  and  ivory,  in 
which  the  images  of  the  gods  and  deitied 
emperors,  lying  upon  a  cushion  on  a  frame 
■or  a  litter,  were  borne  to  the  circus  through 
the  streets  and  the  Forum  at  the  Circensian 
^ames.  The  use  of  carriages  for  travelling 
purposes  was  allowed  in  Roman  society, 
but  there  was  very  little  driving  in  Rome 
itself.  Married  ladies  were  from  very  old 
times  permitted  the  use  of  carjjcnta  in  the 
•city,  and  to  drive  in  pilenta  to  sacrifices 
and  games.  The  privilege  was  said  to 
have  been  granted  them  in  acknowledgment 
■of  their  contributions  to  the  ransom  of  the 
city  after  it  was  burnt  by  the  Gauls,  B.C.  390. 
In  45  B.C.  Csesar  finally  restricted  their  pri- 
vilege to  the  public  sacrifices  to  which  the 
Vestal  Virgins,  the  married  ladies,  and  the 
flamens  also  drove  in  pilenta. 

Men  were  strictly  forbidden  to  drive  in 
the  city,  except  in  two  cases.  A  general 
at  his  triumph  was  borne  to  the  circus  in  a 
gilded  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses  and  in 
the  procession  which  preceded  the  games  of 
the  circus,  the  magistrates  rode  in  chariots 
drawn  by  two  horses.  Six  horses  were 
sometimes  allowed  to  the  emperor.  Through- 
out the  cities  of  the  empire  driving  in  the 
streets  was  generally  forbidden  in  the  first 
two  centuries  after  Christ.  At  length,  in 
the  3rd  century,  the  use  of  a  carriage  was 
allowed  as  a  privilege  to  the  senators  and 
high  imperial  officials,  w'ho  rode  in  carrucce 
plated  with  silver.  In  later  times  private 
citizens  were  permitted  to  drive  in  these 
coaches.  Wagons  (the  general  name  of 
which  was  plaustra)  were,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions, forbidden  by  a  law  of  Ctesar  to 
ply  between  sunrise  and  the  tenth  hour  (4 
in  the  afternoon),  in  view  of  the  immense 
traffic  in  the  streets.  Some  wagons  had 
two,  some  four  wheels.  They  were  gener- 
ally drawn  by  oxen,  asses,  or  mules.  If 
they  were  meant  to  carry  very  heavy  loads, 
the  wheels  would  be  made  of  one  piece  and 
without  spokes. 

Charisius  (Fldvlus  Sosipdter).  A  writer 
on  Latin  gi-ammar,  who  flourished  towards 
the  end  of  the  4th  century  a.d.  His  Ars 
Granimdtica,  a  work  in  five  books,  imper- 
fectly preserved,  is  a  compilation,  made  with- 

b.  c.  A. 


out  much  intelligence,  from  the  works  of 
older  scholars.  Its  value  is  derived  from 
the  numerous  quotations  it  preserves  from 
the  older  Latin  literature. 

Charitgs  or  Graces.  Goddesses  of  grace, 
and  of  evei'ything  which  lends  charm  and 
beauty  to  nature  and  human  life.  Accord- 
ing to  Hesiod  they  are  the  offspring  of 
Zeus  and  the  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Eurynome.  Their  names  are  Euphrosyne 
(joy),  Thalia  (bloom),  and  Aglai'a  (bi-illiance). 
Aglaia  is  the  youngest,  and  the  wife  of 
Hephaestus.  For  the  inspiration  of  the 
Graces  was  deemed  as  necessary  to  the 
plastic  arts,  as  to  music,  poetry,  science, 
eloquence,  beauty,  and  enjoyment  of  life. 
Accordingly  the  Graces  are  intimate  with 
the  Muses,  w^ith  whom  they  live  together  on 
Ol3'mpia.  They  are  associated,  too,  with 
Apollo,  Athene,  Hermes,  and  Peitho,  but 
especially  with  Eros,  Aphrodite,  and  Diony- 
sus. Bright  and  blithe-hearted,  they  were 
also  called  the  daughters  of  the  Sun  and 
of  ^gle  ("  Sheen  ").  They  were  worshipped 
in  conjunction  with  Aphrodite  and  Dionysus 
at  Orchomenus  in  Boeotia,  where  their  shrine 
was  accounted  the  oldest  in  the  place,  and 
where  their  most  ancient  images  were  found 
in  the  shape  of  stones  said  to  have  fallen 
from  heaven.  It  was  here  that  the  feast  of 
the  Charitcsia  was  held  in  their  honour, 
with  musical  contests.  At  Sparta,  as  at 
Athens,  two  Charites  only  were  worshipped, 
Cleta  {Klcta)  or  Sound,  and  Phaenna  or 
Light ;  at  Athens  their  names  were  Auxo 
(Increase),  and  Hegemone  (Queen).  It 
was  by  these  goddesses,  and  by  Agraulos, 
daughter  of  Cecrops,  that  the  Athenian 
youths,  on  receiving  their  spear  and  shield, 
swore  faith  to  their  country.  The  Charites 
were  represented  in  the  form  of  beautiful 
maidens,  the  thi-ee  being  generally  linked 
hand  in  hand.  In  the  older  representations 
they  are  clothed ;  in  the  later  they  are 
loosely  clad  or  entirely  undraped. 

Chariton,  of  Aphrodisias  in  Phiygia. 
The  assumed  name  of  the  author  of  a  Greek 
romance  in  eight  books,  on  the  fortunes  of 
Chsereas  and  Callirrhoe.  He  was  a  Chris- 
tian, probably  of  the  4th  century  A.d. 
His  treatment  of  the  story  is  simple,  but 
full  of  life  and  movement ;  the  narrative  is 
easy  and  flowing,  the  language  on  the  whole 
natural  and  unadorned. 

Charon.  (1)  In  Greek  mythology,  the  sou 
of  Erebus  and  the  Styx  ;  the  dark  and  grisly 
old  man  in  a  black  sailor's  cloak,  who  ferries 
the  souls  of  the  dead  across  the  river  of 
the  lower  world  for  the  fare  of  an  dbolos. 
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Tlio  coiu  was  put  into  the  moutli  of  the 
dead  for  this  purpose.    (See  Future  Life.) 

(2)  A  Greek  historian.  {See  Logographi.) 

Charybdis.     See  Scylla. 

Cheiromantia.    See  jMantike. 

Cheirotonia.  A  show  of  hands.  The 
usual  method  of  voting  in  Greek  popular 
assemblies,  whether  at  political  meetings 
or  elections.  In  elections,  the  cheirotonia 
was  contrasted  with  the  drawing  of  lots, 
which  was  usual  since  the  time  of  Cleis- 
thenes  in  the  case  of  many  offices. 

Chelidonis.     Sec  Aedon. 

Chiliarchus.  The  leader  of  a  division  of 
1,000  men.     (Sec  Phalanx.) 

Chimsera.  A  fire-breathing  monster  of 
Lycia,  destroyed  by  Bellerophdn.  Accord- 
ing to  Homer  the  Chimpera  was  of  divine 
origin.  In  front  it  was  a  lion,  behind  it 
was  a  serpent,  and  in  the  middle  a  goat, 
and  was  brought  up  by  Amisodarus  as  a 
plague  for  many  men.  Hesiod  calls  her  the 
daughter  of  Typhaon  and  Echidna,  and  b}' 
OrthSs  the  mother  of  the  Sjihinx  and  the 
Nemean  lion.  He  de.scribes  her  as  large, 
swift-footed,  strong,  with  the  heads  of  a 
lion,  and  goat,  and  a  serpent.  In  numerous 
woi'ks  of  art,  as  in  statues,  and  the  coins  of 
Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  other  cities,  the  Chi- 
msera is  generally  represented  as  a  lion, 
with  a  goat's  head  in  the  middle  of  its  back, 
and  tail  ending  in  a  snake's  head.  The 
bronze  Chimsera  of  Arretium,  now  in  Flor- 
ence, is  a  very  celebrated  work  of  art. 
Even  in  antiquity  the  Chimsera  was  re- 
garded as  a  symbol  of  the  volcanic  character 
of  the  Lycian  soil. 

Chione.  (1)  Daughter  of  Boreas  and 
Oreithyia,  mother  of  Eumolpus  by  Posei- 
don.   (See  Eumolpus.) 

(2)  Daughter  of  Dsedallon,  mother  of 
Philammon  by  Apollo,  and  of  Autolycus  by 
Hermes.  She  was  slain  by  Artemis  for 
venturing  to  compare  her  own  beauty  with 
that  of  the  goddess.     {Sec  D.edalion.) 

Chiron.  A  Centaur,  son  of  Cronus  and  the 
Ocean  nymph  Phllyra.  By  the  Naiad  nymph 
Chariclo  he  was  father  of  Endeis,  wife  of 
.Slacus,  the  mother  of  Peleus  and  Telamon, 
and  grandmother  of  Achilles  and  Ajax.  He 
is  represented  in  the  fable  as  wise  and  just, 
while  the  other  Centaurs  are  wild  and  un- 
civilized. He  is  the  master  and  instructor 
of  the  most  celebrated  heroes  of  Greek 
story,  as  Actseon,  Jason,  Castor,  Polydeuces, 
Achilles,  and  Asclepius,  to  whom  he  teaches 
the  art  of  healing.  Driven  by  the  Lapithre 
from  his  former  dwelling-place,  a  cave  at 
the  top  of  Pelion,  he  took  up  his  abode  on 


the  jiromontory  of  Millea  in  LaconTa.  Here 
he  was  wounded  accidentally  with  a  poisoned 
arrow  by  his  friend  Heracles,  who  was 
pursuing  the  flying  Centaurs  {see  Pholus). 
To  escape  from  the  dreadful  pain  of  the 
wound,  he  renounced  his  immortality  in 
favour  of  Prometheus,  and  was  set  by  Zeus 
among  the  stars  as  the  constellation  Archer. 
Chiton.  The  undershirt  worn  by  the 
Greeks,  corresponding  to  the  Roman  tumca. 
Two  kinds  were  commonly  distinguished, 
the  short  Doric  chiton  of  wool  (fig.  1)  and 


(1)   SOLDIER   IN   A 
DOUIC  CHITON. 

(Bas-relief  frnm  Muller's 
I**?ii/:(ji.  I.  taf.  xxis.) 


(2)    DOnBI.E   CHITON. 

(Bronze  statuette  from  Hercu-- 
laueum,  iu  Kujiles  Museum.) 


the  long  Ionic  tunic  of  linen,  which  was 
worn  at  Athens  down  to  the  time  of 
Pericles.  The  chiton  consisted  of  an  ob- 
long piece  of  cloth,  wrapped  round  the 
body.  One  ai'm  was  passed  through  a  hole 
in  the  closed  side,  while  the  two  corners 
were  joined  together  by  a  clasp  on  the 
shoulder.  The  garment,  which  thus  hung 
down  open  on  one  side,  was  fastened  to- 
gether at  both  corners,  or  sometimes  sewn 
together  below  the  hips.  At  the  waist  it 
was  confined  by  a  belt.  In  course  of  time 
short  sleeves  were  added  to  the  arm-holes. 
Sleeves  reaching  to  the  wrist  were  by  the 
Greeks  regarded  as  effeminate ;  but  they 
were  worn  by  the  Phrygians  and  Medians, 
and  often  appear  on  monuments  as  part  of 
the  dress  of  Orientals.  The  chiton  worn 
on  both  shoulders  was  distinctive  of  free 
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men.  Workmen,  sailors  and  slaves  wore 
a  chiton  with  one  armhole  only  for  the  left 
arm,  while  the  right  arm  and  right  breast 
were  left  uncovered.  This  was  called  the 
cxonns.  Country  folk  wore  a  chiton  of 
skins.  The  chiton  worn  by  Doric  ladies 
was  a  long  garment  like  a  chemise,  slit  up- 
wards on  both  sides  from  the  hips  and  held 
together  by  clasps  at  the  shoulders.  In  the 
case  of  young  girls  it  was  fastened  up  so 
high  that  it  hardly  reached  the  knees.  For 
the  rest  of  Greece  the  usual  dress  of  a  lady 
was  the  Ionian  chiton,  long,  broad,  reaching 
to  the  feet  in  many  folds,  and  only  drawn 
up  a  short  distance  by  the  girdle.  Trom 
this  long  ladies'  chiton  was  developed  the 
double  chiton,  a  very  long  and  broad  piece 
of  cloth,  folded  together  round  the  bodj^, 
and  fastened  with  clasps  at  the  shoulders. 
It  was  folded  double  round  the  breast  and 
back,  and  was  open  or  fastened  with  clasps 
on  the  right  side,  and  fell  simply  down  to 
the  feet.  Sometimes  the  open  side  was 
sewn  together  from  the  girdle  to  the  lower 
edge.  For  the  garments  worn  over  the 
chiton  sec  Himation,  Chlamvs,   and   Tri- 

BOX. 

Chlamys.  An  outer 
garment  introduced  at 
Athens  from  Thessaly 
and  Macedonia.  It  con- 
sisted of  an  oblong  piece 
of  woollen  cloth  thrown 
over  the  left  shoulder, 
the  open  ends  being 
fastened  with  clasps 
on  the  right  shoulder. 
The  chlamys  was  worn 
by  fj>hcl>Z  ;  it  was  also 
the  uniform  of  general 
officers,  like  the  palu- 
damentum,  as  it  was 
called  in  later  times 
among  the  Romans.  It 
commonly  served  as  an 
overcoat  for  travelling, 
hunting,  and  military 
service.     {See  cut.) 

Chloris.  (1)  The 
personification  of  the 
spring  season,  and  god- 
dess of  flowers,  the  wife  of  Zephyrus,  mother 
of  Carpos  ("  Fruit  ").  She  was  identified  by 
the  Romans  with  Flora.     {See  Flora.) 

(2)  Daughter  of  Amphion  of  Orchomenus, 
wife  of  Neleus,  mother  of  Nestor  and 
Periclymenus.     {See  Periclymenus.;^ 

Choerilus.  (1)  An  Athenian  dramatist, 
one   of   the   oldest  Attic   tragedians,    who 


(Statue  of  Phocion, 
Vatican,  Rome.) 


appeared  as  a  writer  as  early  as  520  B.C. 
He  was  a  rival  of  Pratlnas,  Phrynichus  and 
jEschylus.  His  favourite  line  seems  to  have 
been  the  satyric  drama,  in  which  he  was 
long  a  popular  writer. 

(2)  A  Greek  epic  poet,  born  in  Samos 
about  470  B.C.,  a  friend  of  Herodotus,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Spartan  Lysander.  He 
lived  first  at  Athens  and  afterwards  at  the 
court  of  King  Archelaus  of  Macedonia, 
where  he  was  treated  with  great  consider- 
ation, and  died  about  400  B.C.  He  was  the 
first  epic  poet  who,  feeling  that  the  old 
mythology  was  exhausted,  ventured  to 
treat  a  historical  subject  of  immediate  in- 
terest, the  Persian  wars,  in  an  epic  entitled 
Perseis.  According  to  one  account  the  poem 
was  read  in  the  schools  with  Homer.  The 
few  fragments  that  remain  show  that  it  did 
not  lack  talent  and  merit;  but  little  regard 
was  paid  to  it  by  posterity. 

(3)  Chcerilus  of  lasos  in  Carta.  This 
Choerilus  was  also  an  epic  poet,  who  accom- 
panied Alexander  the  Great.  Alexander 
promised  him  a  gold  piece  for  every  good 
verse  he  wrote  in  celebration  of  his  achieve- 
ments, but  declared  that  he  would  rather 
be  the  Thersitesof  Homer  than  the  Achilles 
of  Choerilus. 

Choes.    Sec  DiONYsiA. 

Chorus.  The  word  chords  in  Greek  meant 
a  number  of  persons  who  performed  songs 
and  dances  at  religious  festivals.  When 
the  drama  at  Athens  was  developed  from 
the  dithyrambic  chonises,  the  chorus  was 
retained  as  the  chief  element  in  the  Diony- 
siac  festival.  {Sec  Tragedy.)  With  the. 
old  dramatists  the  choral  songs  and  dances 
much  preponderated  over  the  action  proper. 
As  the  form  of  the  drama  developed,  the 
sphere  of  the  chorus  was  gradually  limited, 
so  that  it  took  the  comparatively  subordi- 
nate position  which  it  occupies  in  the  ex- 
tant tragedies  and  comedies.  The  function 
of  the  chorus  represented  by  its  leader  was 
to  act  as  an  ideal  public,  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  (irdmcitis  jtcrsdna;.  It 
might  consist  of  old  men  and  women  or  of 
maidens.  It  took  an  interest  in  the  occur- 
rences of  the  drama,  watched  the  action 
with  quiet  sympathy,  and  sometimes  in- 
terfered, if  not  to  act,  at  least  to  advise, 
comfort,  exhort,  or  give  warning.  At  the 
critical  points  of  the  action,  as  we  should 
say  in  the  entfactes,  it  performed  long 
lyrical  pieces  with  suitable  action  of  dance 
and  gesture.  In  the  better  times  of  the 
drama  these  songs  stood  in  close  connexion 
with  the  action;  but  even  in  Euripides  this 
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connexion  is  sometimes  loose,  and  with  the 
later  tragedians,  after  the  time  of  Agathon, 
the  choral  performance  sank  to  a  mere  in- 
tenneszo.  The  style  of  the  chorus  was 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  dialogue 
partly  by  its  complex  lyrical  form,  partly 
ioy  its  language,  in  which  it  adopted  a  mix- 
ture of  Attic  and  Doric  forms.  The  proper 
place  of  the  chorus  was  on  the  orchestra, 
on  different  parts  of  which,  after  a  solemn 
march,  it  remained  imtil  the  end  of  the 
piece  drawn  up,  while  standing,  in  a  square. 
During  the  action  it  seldom  left  the  orchestra 
to  re-appear,  and  it  was  quite  exceptional 
for  it  to  appear  on  the  stage.  As  the  per- 
formance went  on  the  chorus  would  change 
its  place  on  the  orchestra ;  as  the  piece  re- 
quired it  would  divide  into  semi-choruses 
and  perform  a  variety  of  artistic  movements 
and  dances.  The  name  of  Emmelcia  was 
given  to  the  tragic  dance,  which,  though 
not  lacking  animation,  had  a  solemn  and 
measured  character.  The  comedy  had  its 
burlesque  and  often  indecent  performance 
called  Cordax  ;  the  satyric  drama  its  Sicin- 
nis,  representing  the  wanton  movements  of 
satyrs.  The  songs  of  the  choruses,  too,  had 
their  special  names.  The  first  ode  per- 
formed by  the  entire  body  was  called  pdro- 
dos ;  the  pieces  intervening  between  the 
parts  of  the  play,  stdslma  ;  the  songs  of 
mourning,  in  which  the  chorus  took  part 
with  the  actors,  commoi.  The  number  of 
the  members  {chomdai)  was,  in  tragedies, 
originally  twelve,  and  after  Sophocles  fifteen. 
This  was  probably  the  number  allowed  in 
the  satyric  drama  :  the  chorus  in  the  Old 
Comedy  numbered  twenty-four. 

The  business  of  getting  the  members  of 
the  chorus  together,  paying  them,  maintain- 
ing them  during  the  time  of  piractice,  and 
generally  equipping  them  for  performance, 
was  regarded  as  a  Ltturgia,  or  public  ser- 
vice, and  devolved  on  a  wealthy  private 
citizen  called  a  Choregus,  to  whom  it  was  a 
matter  of  considerable  trouble  and  exjjense. 
We  know  from  individual  instances  that 
the  cost  of  tragic  chorus  might  run  up  to 
30  minffi  (about  £100),  of  a  comic  chorus 
to  16  minse  (about  £53).  If  victorious,  the 
ChdrCfjns  received  a  crown  and  a  finely 
wrought  tripod.  This  he  either  dedicated, 
with  an  inscription,  to  some  deity  as  a 
memorial  of  his  triumph,  or  set  up  on  a 
marble  structure  built  for  the  purpose  in 
the  form  of  a  temple,  in  a  street  named 
tlie  Street  of  Tripods,  from  the  number  of 
these  monuments  which  were  erected  there. 
One  of  these  memorials,  put  up  b}^  a  certain 


Lysicrates  in  335  B.C.,  still  remains.  (See 
Lysicrates.)  After  the  Peloponnesian  war 
the  prosperity  of  Athens  declined  so  much 
that  it  was  often  difficult  to  find  a  sufficient 
number  of  chorcgi  to  supply  the  festivals. 
The  State  therefore  had  to  take  the  business 
upon  itself.  But  many  choruses  came  to  an 
end  altogether.  This  was  the  case  with  the 
comic  chorus  in  the  later  years  of  Aristo- 
phanes ;  and  the  poets  of  the  Middle  and 
New  Comedy  accordingly  dropped  the  chorus. 
This  explains  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
chorus  in  the  Roman  comedy,  which  is  an 
imitation  of  the  New  Comedy  of  the  Greeks. 
In  their  tragedies,  however,  imitated  from 
Greek  originals,  the  Romans  retained  the 
chorus,  which,  as  the  Roman  theatre  had  no 
orchestra,  was  placed  on  the  stage,  and  as  a 
rule  performed  between  the  acts,  but  some- 
times during  the  performance  as  well. 

Choregus,  Choreutae.    See  Chorus. 

Chorizontes.    See  Homer. 

Chresmologi.     See  Mantike. 

Chrysaor.  Son  of  Poseidon  and  Medusa, 
brother  of  Pegasus,  and  father  of  the  three- 
headed  giant  Ger3ron  and  Echidna  by  the 
Ocean-Nymph  Callirrhoe. 

Chryseis.  The  daughter  of  Chryses, 
priest  of  Apollo  at  Chrj'se.  She  was 
carried  away  by  the  Greeks  at  the  con- 
quest of  her  native  city,  and  allotted  to 
Agamemnon.  Agamemnon  having  refused 
the  father's  proffered  ransom,  Apollo  visited 
the  Greek  camp  with  pestilence  until  Aga- 
memnon gave  her  back  without  payment. 
(See  Trojan  War.) 

Chrysippus.  (1)  Son  of  Pelops  and  the 
Nymph  A-xioche,  murdered  by  his  step- 
brothers Atreus  and  Thyestes,  who  were 
consequently  banished   by   Pelops. 

(2)  A  Greek  philosopher  of  Tarsus  or  Soli 
in  Cilicia  (about  282^206  B.C.).  At  Athens 
he  was  a  pupil  of  the  Stoic  Cleanthes,  and 
his  successor  in  the  chair  of  the  Stoa. 
Owing  to  the  thorough  way  in  which  he 
developed  the  sj'stem,  he  is  almost  entitled 
to  be  called  the  second  founder  of  the  Stoic 
school ;  and,  indeed,  there  was  a  saying 
"  Had  there  been  no  Chrysippus,  there  had 
been  no  Stoa."  The  author  of  more  than 
705  books,  he  was  one  of  the  most  prolific 
writers  of  antiquity,  but  his  style  was 
marred  by  great  prolixity  and  carelessnes-s. 
Only  a  few  fragments  of  his  writings  survive. 

Chthonia.  (1)  Daughter  of  Erechtheus 
of  Athens,  who  was  sacrificed  by  her  father 
to  gain  the  victor}'  over  the  men  of  Eleusis. 
{See  Erechtheus.) 

(2)  An  epithet  of  Demeter  {q.  v.). 
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Chthonian  Gods  (from  Chtlion,  the  earth). 
The  deities  who  rule  under  the  earth  or 
who  are  connected  with  the  lower  world,  as 
Hades,  Pluto,  Persephone,  Demeter,  Diony- 
sus, Hecate,  and  Hermes. 

Chytroi  (Feast  of  Pots)  the  third  day  of 
the  Anthesteria.     (Sec  Dioxysia.) 

Cic6ro.  (1)  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero.  The 
colebi-atod  Roman  orator,  born  at  Arpiiuim, 
January  3rd,  106  B.C.  He  was  son  of  Mar- 
cus Tullius  Cicero  and  Helvia,  his  familj' 
being  of  equestrian  rank,  but  not  yet 
ennobled  by  office.  With  his  brother 
Quiutus  he  received  his  education  in  Rome, 
where  ho  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing and  admiring  the  two  most  celebrated 
orators  of  the  day,  Crassus  and  Antonius. 
Ho  took  the  toga  vlrJlis  in  90  li.c,  and, 
while  practising  rhetorical  exercises,  de- 
voted himself  with  ardour  to  the  studj'  of 
law.  In  89  he  served  on  his  first  campaign 
in  the  Marsian  War.  After  this  he  began 
his  studies  in  philosophy,  mainl}'  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Academic  philosopher, 
Philo  of  Larissa.  The  presence  of  the 
Rhodian  rhetorician  Molo  in  Rome,  and 
afterwards  the  instruction  in  dialectic  given 
liim  by  the  Stoic  Diodotus,  gave  him  the 
opportunity  he  desired  for  furthering  his 
training  as  an  orator.  Having  thus  care- 
fully prepared  himself  for  his  future  voca- 
tion during  the  period  of  the  civil  distur- 
bances, he  started  on  his  career  as  an  orator 
under  Sulla's  dictatorship.  He  began  with 
civil  or  private  cases.  One  of  his  earliest 
speeches,  the  Pro  Qninctio,  still  survives. 
This  oration  [in  which  he  defends  his  client 
on  the  question  of  his  conduct  in  a  partner- 
ship] he  delivered  in  81  B.C.,  in  his  26tli 
year.  In  the  following  j'car  he  first  appeared 
in  a  causa  jnthUca^  and  not  on  the  side  of 
the  prosecution,  the  nsnal  course  for  begin- 
ners, but  on  that  of  the  defence.  His  client 
was  Se.xtus  Roscius  of  Ameria,  accused  of 
murdering  his  own  father.  This  speech  laid 
the  foundation  of  Cicero's  fame,  and  not 
only  because  it  was  successful.  People  ad- 
mired the  intrepidity  with  which  Cicero 
stood  up  against  Chrysogonus,  the  favourite 
of  the  omnipotent  dictator. 

In  the  following  year,  for  the  sake  of  his 
delicate  health,  Cicero  started  on  a  two  years' 
tour  in  Greece  and  Asia,  taking  every  oppor- 
tunity of  finishing  his  education  as  a  jthilo- 
3opher  and  orator.  For  philosophy  he  had 
recourse  to  the  most  celebrated  professors  at 
Athens :  for  rhetoric  he  went  to  Rhodes,  to 
his  former  instructor,  Molo.  In  B.C.  77  he 
returned  to  Rome,  his  health  restored,  and 


his  intellect  matured.  In  this  year  he  mar- 
ried Terentia.  His  career  as  an  advocate 
he  pursued  with  such  success  that  he  was 
unanimously  elected  qusestor  in  7G  B.C. 
He  was  stationed  at  Lilybseum,  in  Sicily, 
and  administered  his  office  ixnimpeachably. 
After  his  return  he  entered  the  senate,  and 
developed  an  extraordinary  activity  as  a 
speaker.  In  consequence  he  was  elected  to 
the  curule  sedileship  in  70  B.C.     It  was  in 


*  ciCEKo  (Madrid). 
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this  year  that  the  Sicilians,  remembering 
the  conscientiousness  and  unselfishness  he 
had  displayed  in  his  qutestorship,  begged 
him  to  lead  the  pro.secution  against  Verres. 
For  three  years  this  man  had,  in  the  most 
infamous  manner,  ill-treated  and  plundered 
the  province.  Cicero  had  to  contend  with 
all  kinds  of  hindrances  thrown  in  his  way 
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by  the  aristocratic  friends  of  Verres.  By 
the  Dtvindtio  in  Cmcilium  lie  had  to  make 
good  his  claims  to  prosecute  against  those 
of  Csecilius  Niger.  The  defence  was  led  by 
the  most  famous  orator  of  the  day,  Horten- 
sius.  But  Cicero  managed  to  collect  such  a 
mass  of  evidence,  and  to  marshal  it  with 
such  ability,  that  after  the  actio  prima^  or 
tirst  hearing,  Verres  found  it  advisable  to 
retire  into  voluntary  exile.  The  unused 
material  Cicero  worked  up  into  an  actio  se- 
cunda  in  five  speeches.  The  whole  proceed- 
ing made  him  so  popular  that,  spoiled  as  the 
multitude  was,  no  one  complained  of  his 
economical  expenditure  on  the  games  during 
his  aidileship.  He  was  unanimously  elected 
praBtor  in  67  B.C.  In  this  ofiSce  he  made 
his  first  political  speech  in  G6,  successfully 
defending  the  proposal  of  the  tribune 
Manllius  to  give  Pompeius  the  command 
in  the  Mithridatic  war,  with  unprecedented 
and  almost  absolute  power. 

In  G4  B.C.  he  came  forward  as  candidate 
for  the  consulship,  and  was  successful,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  his  enemies.  He  owed 
his  siTccess  to  the  support  of  the  nobility, 
who  had  hitherto  regarded  him,  as  a  homo 
novus,  with  disfavour,  but  had  come  to  re- 
cognise him  as  a  champion  of  the  party  of 
order.  He  obtained  the  office,  as  he  had  the 
rest,  suo  anno,  that  is  in  the  first  year  in 
which  his  candidature  was  legally  possible. 
The  danger  with  which  Catiline's  agitation 
was  threatening  the  State,  determined  Cicero 
to  offer  a  vigorous  opposition  to  everything 
likely  to  disturb  public  order.  With  this 
view  he  delivered  three  speeches,  in  which 
he  frustrated  the  agrarian  proposals  of  the 
tribune  Servilius  Rullus.  He  also  led 
the  defence  of  the  aged  Rabirius,  whom 
the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party,  to 
excite  the  people  against  the  senate,  had 
prosecuted  for  the  murder  of  Saturninus 
thirty-six  years  before.  To  avoid  the 
danger  and  excitement  of  a  fresh  consular 
election  for  62,  he  undertook  the  defence  of 
the  consul  draigndtiis  L.  Murena,  on  the 
charge  of  bi-ibery;  and  this,  although  the 
accusers  of  Murena  numbered  among  them 
Cicero's  best  friends,  and,  indeed,  rested 
their  case  upon  the  verj'  law  by  which 
Cicero  had  himself  proposed  to  increase 
the  penalties  for  bribery.  The  conspiracy 
of  Catiline  gave  Cicero  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  in  the  most  brilliant  light  his 
acuteness,  his  energy,  his  patriotism,  and 
even  his  power  as  an  orator.  He  discovered 
the  conspiracy,  and  helped  largely  to 
suppress  it  by  the  execution  of   the  chief 


conspirators,  who   had   remained  behind  in 
Rome. 

Cicero's  consulship  marks  the  climax  of 
his  career.  He  received,  it  is  true,  the 
honourable  title  of  pater  patrice ;  but,  a 
few  weeks  later,  he  had  a  clear  warning  of 
what  he  had  to  expect  from  the  opposite 
party  in  the  way  of  reward  for  his  services. 
When  laying  down  his  ofliice  he  was  about 
to  make  a  speech,  giving  an  account  of 
his  administration.  The  tribune  Metellus 
Nepos  interrupted  him,  and  insisted  on  his 
confining  himself  to  the  oath  usual  on  the 
occasion.  In  the  following  year  he  had 
opportunities  for  displaying  his  eloquence 
in  the  defence  of  P.  Cornelius  Sulla  and  the 
poet  Archias.  But  he  was  often  attacked, 
and  had,  in  particular,  to  meet  a  new  danger 
in  the  hostility  of  Clodius  Pulcher,  whose 
mortal  hatred  only  too  soon  hit  upon  a 
chance  of  sating  itself.  Cicero  would  not 
accede  to  the  plans  of  Caesar,  Pompey  and 
Oi'assus,  but  offered  them  a  strenuous  re- 
sistance. He  deceived  himself  as  to  his 
own  political  importance,  and  refused  to 
quit  the  city  except  under  compulsion.  The 
triumvirs  accordingly  abandoned  him  to  the 
vengeance  of  Clodius.  Clodius  was  elected 
tribune  of  the  plebu  in  58  B.C.,  and  at  once 
proposed  tliat  any  person  should  be  made 
an  outlaw,  who  should  have  put  Roman 
citizens  to  death  without  trial.  Cicero  met 
the  charge  by  retiring  into  voluntar3f  exile 
early  in  April,  58.  He  went  to  Thessa- 
lonica  and  Macedonia,  where  he  found  a 
safe  retreat  at  the  house  of  the  quaestor 
Plancius.  The  sentence  was,  however,  pro- 
nounced against  him ;  his  house  on  the 
Palatine  was  burnt  down,  his  country 
houses  plundered  and  destroyed,  and  even 
his  family  maltreated.  It  is  true  that,  as 
early  as  the  next  3'ear,  he  was  recalled  with 
every  niarli  of  distinction,  and  welcomed  in 
triumph  by  the  people  on  his  entrance  into 
Rome  at  the  beginning  of  September.  But 
his  political  activity  was  crippled  by  the 
power  of  the  triumvirs.  His  fear  of  Clodius 
forced  him  to  comply  with  their  commands 
as  a  means  of  keeping  in  their  good  graces. 
But  all  this  only  stimulated  him  to  show 
greater  energy  as  an  orator.  His  chief 
efforts  were  put  forth  in  defending  his 
friends,  when  prosecuted  by  political  an- 
tagonists, as,  for  instance,  Publius  Sestius 
in  56  B.C.,  Gnaeus  Plancius  in  54,  Titus 
Annius  Milo  in  52.  His  defence  of  the 
latter,  accused  of  the  murder  of  Clodius, 
was  unsuccessful.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  he  began  to  appl}'  himself  to  literature. 
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In  53  B.C.  lie  was  elected  augur  ;  from  July, 
51,  to  July,  50,  he  administered  the  province 
of  Cilicia  as  proconsul.  In  this  capacity, 
his  clemency,  uprightness  and  unselfishness 
won  for  him  the  greatest  respect.  For  his 
conduct  in  a  campaign  against  the  robber 
tribes  of  Mount  Amanus  he  was  honoured 
bj'  the  title  of  Inqjcrutoi;  a  public  thanks- 
giving, and  the  prospect  of  a  triumph. 

He  landed  in  Italy  towards  the  end  of 
November,  B.C.  50,  and  found  that  a  breach 
between  Pompey  and  Cresar  was  inevitable. 
The  civil  war  broke  out  in  the  ne.\t  3'ear, 
and,  after  long  hesitation,  Cicero  finally 
decided  for  Pompey,  and  followed  him  to 
Greece.  But  after  the  battle  of  Pharsfilus, 
in  which  ill-health  prevented  him  from 
taking  a  part,  he  deserted  his  friends,  and 
crossed  to  Brundisium.  Here  he  had  to 
wait  a  whole  year  before  Csesar  pardoned 
him,  and  gave  him  leave  to  return  to  Rome. 
Cffisar  treated  him  with  distinction  and 
kindness,  but  Cicero  kept  aloof  from  public 
life.  Nothing  short  of  the  calls  of  friend- 
ship could  induce  him  to  appear  in  the 
courts,  as  he  did  for  Marcelliis,  Ligarius, 
and  Deiotarus.  The  calamities  of  his 
country ;  his  separation  fVoni  his  wife 
Terentia,  in  46  B.C.,  after  a  married  life 
of  thirty-three  years  ;  his  hasty  union  with 
the  young  and  wealthy  Publilia,  so  soon  to 
be  dissolved ;  the  unhappy  marriage  and 
death  of  his  favourite  daughter  Tullia ;  all 
this  was  a  heavy  affliction  for  him.  He 
found  some  consolation  in  studying  philo- 
sophy, and  applying  himself  with  energy  to 
literary  work. 

The  murder  of  Csesar  on  March  15th,  44 
B.C.,  roused  him  from  his  retirement,  though 
he  had  taken  no  actual  part  in  the  deed. 
His  patriotism  e.xcited  him  once  more  to  take 
an  active  part  in  piiblic  life,  and  his  fii'st  aim 
was  to  effect  a  reconciliation  of  parties.  He 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  secure  the  passing  of 
a  general  amnesty.  But  it  was  not  long 
before  the  intrigues  and  the  hostility  of  the 
Caesarian  party  forced  him  again  to  leave 
Rome.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Greece, 
when,  at  the  end  of  August,  he  was  re- 
called, by  false  rumours,  to  the  Capitol. 
In  a  moment  of  deep  irritation  against 
Antonius,  he  delivered,  on  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
tember, the  first  of  his  fourteen  Philippic 
orations,  so  called  after  those  of  Demos- 
thenes. The  second  Philippic  was  never 
spoken,  but  published  as  a  jjamphlet ;  the 
last  was  delivered  on  the  21st  April,  B.C.  43. 
On  the  retirement  of  Antonius  from  Rome, 
Cicero  found  himself  again  playing  a  promi- 


nent part  in  politics.  All  the  efforts  of  his 
party  to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  the 
ancient  republican  freedom  centred  in  him. 
But,when  Octavianus  disappointed  the  hopes 
which  he  had  e.xcited,  and  attached  him- 
self to  Antonius  and  Lepidus  in  the  second 
triumvirate,  Cicero,  now  the  chief  man  in 
the  senate,  was  declared  an  outlaw.  In- 
tending to  fly  to  Macedonia,  as  he  had  done 
fifteen  years  before,  he  w^as  overtaken  by 
his  pursuers  near  Caieta,  and  put  to  death 
on  September  7th,  43  B.C.,  shortly  before  he 
had  completed  his  sixty-fourth  year.  His 
head  and  right  hand  were  exposed  on  tlie 
rostra  by  Antonius. 

The  literary  labours  of  Cicero  signalize 
an  important  advance  in  the  development 
of  Latin  literature.  It  is  not  only  that  ho 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  creator  of  classical 
Latin  prose.  He  was  also  the  first  writer 
who  broke  ground,  to  any  great  extent,  in 
fields  of  literature  which,  before  him,  had 
remained  almost  untouched.  He  had  in- 
sight enough  to  perceive  that  his  vocation 
lay  in  the  career  of  an  orator.  His  industry, 
throughout  his  whole  life,  was  untiring  ;  he 
was  never  blinded  by  success ;  to  educate 
himself,  and  perfect  himself  in  his  art,  was 
the  object  which  he  never  lost  sight  of. 
His  speeches,  accordingly,  give  brilliant 
testimony  to  his  combination  of  genius  with 
industry.  Besides  the  iifty-seven  speeches 
which  survive  in  a  more  or  less  complete 
shape,  and  the  most  important  of  which 
have  been  mentioned  above,  we  have  about 
twenty  fragments  of  others,  and  the  titles 
of  thirty-five  more.  Cicero  was  justified  in 
boasting  that  no  orator  had  written  so  many 
speeches,  and  in  such  different  styles,  as 
himself  [Orator,  c.  29,  30].  These  orations 
were  partly  political,  partly  forensic  ;  the 
latter  being  mostly  on  the  side  of  the  de- 
fence. Cicero  was  also  the  author  of  pane- 
gyrics, as  that,  for  instance,  upon  Cato. 
With  few  exceptions,  as  the  second  actio 
against  Verres,  the  Pro  Mlh'mc,  and  the 
panegyrics,  they  were  actually  delivered, 
and  published  afterwards.  Extending  over 
thirty-eight  years,  they  give  an  excellent 
idea  of  Cicero's  steady  progress  in  the 
mastery  of  his  art.  Tliey  are  of  unequal 
merit,  but  everyvvhere  one  feels  the  touch  of 
the  born  and  cultivated  orator.  A  wealth 
of  ideas  and  of  wit,  ready  acuteness,  the 
power  of  making  an  obscure  .subject  clear 
and  a  dry  subject  interesting,  mastery  of 
pathos,  a  tendency  to  luxuriance  of  lan- 
guage, generally  tempered  by  good  taste  to 
the  rigiit  measure,  an  unsurpassed  tact  in 
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the  use  of  Latin  idiom  and  expression,  a 
wonderful  feeling  for  the  rhythm  and  struc- 
ture of  prose  writing :  these  are  Cicero's 
characteristics.  With  all  the  faults  which 
his  contemporaries  and  later  critics  had  to 
find  with  his  speeches,  Cicero  never  lost 
his  position  as  the  most  classical  represen- 
tative of  Latin  oratory,  and  he  was  judged 
the  equal,  or  nearly  the  equal,  of  Demos- 
thenes. 

The  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  in 
his  practice  as  a  speaker  he  turned  to 
account  in  his  writings  on  Rhetoric.  In 
these  he  set  forth  the  technical  rules  of  the 
Greek  writers,  applying  to  them  the  results 
of  his  own  experience,  and  his  sense  of  the 
requirements  of  Latin  oratory.  Besides  the 
two  books  entitled  Rhetorica  or  Dc  Invcn- 
tidnc,  a  boyish  essay  devoid  of  all  origina- 
lity, the  most  important  of  his  works  on 
this  subject  are:  (1)  The  De  OratOrr,  a 
treatise  in  three  books,  written  55  B.C.  This 
work,  the  form  and  contents  of  which  are 
alike  striking,  is  written  in  the  style  of  a 
dialogue.  Its  subject  is  the  training  neces- 
sary ibr  an  orator,  the  proper  handling  of 
his  theme,  the  right  style,  and  manner  of 
delivery.  (2)  The  Brutus,  or  Be  Chins 
Ordforibus,  written  in  B.C.  46 ;  a  history  of 
Latin  oratory  from  the  earliest  period  down 
to  Cicero's  own  time.  (3)  The  Orator,  a 
sketch  of  the  ideal  orator,  written  in  the 
same  year  as  the  Brtifus. 

Cicero  also  devoted  a  large  number  of 
books  to  Greek  philosophy,  a  subject  which 
he  was  concerned  to  render  accessible  to 
his  conntrymen.  His  writings  in  this  line 
lack  depth  and  thoroughness ;  but  it  must 
be  said  at  the  .same  time  that  he  has  the 
great  merit  of  being  the  first  Latin  writer 
who  treated  these  questions  with  taste  and 
in  an  intelligible  form,  and  who  created  a 
philosophical  language  in  Latin.  The  frame- 
work which  he  adopts  is  usually  that  of  the 
Aristotelian  dialogue,  though  he  does  not 
always  consistently  adhere  to  it.  It  was 
not  until  after  his  fiftieth  year  that  he 
began  to  write  on  philosophy,  and  in  the 
years  B.C.  45  and  44,  when  almost  entirely 
excluded  from  politics,  he  developed  an 
extraordinary  activity  in  this  direction. 
The  following  philosophical  works  survive, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part :  (1)  Fragments, 
amounting  to  about  one-third  of  the  work, 
of  the  six  books,  De  Re  Publicd,  written 
B.C.  54-5L  (2)  Three  books  of  an  unfinished 
treatise,  De  Leyibus,  written  about  52. 
(3)  ParcMoxa  StOicorum,  a  short  treatment 
of    six   Stoical   texts,   B.C.    46.      (4)    Five 


books  on  the  greatest  good  and  the  greatest 
evil  {Dc  Flntbus  Bonorum  et  Mdlorum), 
B.C.  45.  This  is  the  best  of  his  philoso- 
phical works.  (5)  The  second  book  of  the 
first  edition,  and  the  first  book  of  the  second 
edition,  of  the  Amdemica,  B.C.  45.  (6) 
The  five  books  of  the  Tusculan  Disputations, 
B.C.  44.  In  the  same  year  appeared  (7) 
the  De  NCitura  Dcorum,  in  three,  and  (8) 
the  Dc  Dtvlm'itiOnc,  in  two  books.  (9)  A 
fragment  on  the  Stoical  doctrine  of  Fate. 

(10)  The    Onto   Maior,   or   De   Scncctute. 

(11)  Lallus,  or  Dc  AmJcltid.  (12)  De 
Offlcils,  or  On  Ethics,  in  three  books. 
Besides  these,  a  whole  series  of  philoso- 
phical and  other  prose  writings  by  Cicero 
are  known  to  us  only  in  fragments,  or  by 
their  titles. 

The  multifarious  nature  of  Cicero's  occu- 
pation as  a  statesman  and  an  orator  did 
not  hinder  him  from  keeping  up  a  volu- 
minous correspondence,  from  which  864 
letters  (including  90  addressed  to  Cicero; 
are  preserved  in  four  collections.  These 
letters  form  an  inexhaustible  store  of  infor- 
mation, bearing  upon  Cicero's  own  life  as 
well  as  upon  contemporary  history  in  all 
its  aspects.  We  have  (1)  The  Epistida?.  ad 
Familiar cs,  in  sixteen  books,  B.C.  63-43 ; 
(2)  The  E])istidw  ad  Atttcum,  in  sixteen 
books,  B.C.  68-43  ;  (3)  Three  books  of  letters 
to  his  brother  Quintus;  (4)  Two  books  of 
correspondence  between  Cicero  and  Brutus 
after  the  death  of  Cajsar,  the  genuineness 
of  which  is  [rightly]  disputed. 

Cicero  also  made  some  attempts  to  write 
poetry,  in  his  youth  for  practice,  in  his 
later  life  mainly  from  vanity.  His  youth- 
ful effort  was  a  translation  of  Aratus,  of 
which  some  fragments  remain.  After  63 
B.C.  he  celebrated  his  own  consulship  in 
three  books  of  verses.  [He  is  a  consider- 
able metrist,  but  not  a  real  poet.] 

(2)  Quintus  Tullius  Cicero,  the  younger 
brother  of  Marcus,  was  born  in  B.C.  l02. 
He  was  preetor  in  62,  and  Icgfdus  to  Csesar 
in  Gaul  and  Britain  from  54-52  B.C.  In 
the  civil  war  he  took  the  side  of  Pompey, 
but  was  pardoned  by  Cfesar.  In  43  he  was 
made  an  outlaw,  at  the  same  time  as  his 
brother,  and  in  42  was  murdered  in  Rome. 
Like  JIarcus,  he  was  a  gifted  man,  and 
not  unknov.'n  in  literature,  especially  as  a 
writer  of  history  and  poetry.  In  54  B.C., 
for  example,  when  engaged  in  the  Gallic 
campaign,  he  wrote  four  tragedies  in  six- 
teen da3's,  probably  after  Greek  models. 
We  have  four  letters  of  his,  besides  a  short 
paper  addressed  to  his  brother  in  64  B.C., 
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on  the  line  to  be  taken  in  canvassing  for 
the  consulship. 

Cinclus  Alunentus.    See  Annalists. 

Cinctus  Gabinus.     Sec  Toga. 

Cinyras  {Klnyrds).  Supposed,  in  the 
Greek  mythology,  to  have  been  king  of 
Cyprus,  the  oldest  priest  of  Aphrodite  in 
Paphos,  the  founder  of  that  city,  and  the 
ancestor  of  the  priestly  family  of  the  Ciny- 
rada\  His  wealth  and  long  life,  bestowed 
upon  him  by  Aphrodite,  were  proverbial ; 
and  from  Apollo,  who  was  said  to  be  his 
father,  he  received  the  gift  of  song.  He 
was  accounted  the  founder  of  the  ancient 
hymns  sung  at  the  services  of  the  Paphian 
Aphrodite  and  of  Adonis.  Consequently 
he  was  reckoned  among  the  oldest  singers 
and  musicians,  his  name,  indeed,  being 
Phoenician,  derived  from  kinnor,  a  harp. 
The  story  added  that  he  was  the  father  of 
Adonis  by  his  own  daughter  Myrrlia,  and 
that,  when  made  aware  of  the  sin,  he  took 
away  his  o\\'n  life. 

Cippiis.  The  Latin  name  for  a  sepulchral 
monument.  The  form  of  the  cippus  was 
sometimes  that  of  a  pedestal  with  several 
divisions,  supporting  an  upright  cone,  either 
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pointed  at  the  end,  or  entirely  cylindrical ; 
sometimes  that  of  a  cube  with  several  pro- 
jections on  its  surface.  (See  cut  here,  and 
also  under  SiGNUM.) 

Circe  (Kirke)  (a  figure  in  Greek  mytho- 
logy). A  celebrated  magician,  daughter 
of  the  Sun  (Hclws)  and  the  Ocean  nymph 
Perseis,  sister  of  iEetes  and  Pasiphae.  She 
dwelt  on  the  island  of  Msea.  For  her  meet- 
ing with  Odysseus  and  the  son  she  bore 
him,  Telegonus,  sec  Odysseus. 

Circus,  Games  of  {Ludi  Circenscs).  The 
name  of  Circus  was  given  at  Rome  par 
excellence  to   the  Circus  Maxlmus.     This 


was  a  recreation  ground  laid  out  by  king 
Tarquinius  Priscus  in  the  valley  between 
the  Palatine  and  Aveutine  hills,  south  of 
the  Capitol.  Its  centre  was  marked  by  the 
altar  of  Census.  A  second  circus,  called 
the  Circus  ndminius,  was  built  by  the 
censor  C.  Flaminius  on  the  Campus  Martins 
in  220  B.C.  Several  more  were  built  during 
the  imperial  period,  some  of  which  can  still 
be  recognised  in  their  ruined  state.    Such 


A,  Carceies;  B  B,  Mela:. 

(1)   PLAN   OF   CIKCUS  OF   MAXENTIUS. 

(On  the  Via  ^ppia,  near  Rome.) 

is  the  Circus  of  Maxentius,  erroneously 
called  Circo  di  Caracalla  (fig.  1).  Similar 
racecourses  existed  in  many  other  cities  of 
the  empire,  e.g.,  that  still  remaining  amid  the 
ruins  of  the  town  of  Bovilte.  The  length  of 
the  Circus  Maximus,  as  enlarged  by  Ctesar, 
was  some  1,800  feet,  its  breadth  some  350.  The 
seats,  which  rose  in  a  series  of  terraces,  rested 
on  a  substructure  consisting  of  three  stories 
of  arched  vaults.  The  lower  seats  were  of 
stone,  the  upper  of  wood.  Round  the  out- 
side of  the  circus  ran  a  building,  containing 
booths  and  seats,  as  well  as  the  entrances 
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to  the  seats,  the  number  of  which  amounted, 
in  Ctesar's  time,  to  150,0fKJ,  and  in  the 
4th  century,  after  the  building  had  been 
repeatedly  enlarged,  to  385,000.  The 
pudium,  or  lowest  row  of  seats  running 
immediately  above  the  race-course,  was  pro- 
tected from  the  wild  animals  by  a  railing 
and  a  trench  {eurlpus)  ten  feet  in  width 
and  depth.  This  trench  was,  however, 
filled  up  at  the  command  of  Nero.  The 
end  of  the  circus,  at  which  were  the  gate 
of  entrance  and  the  partitions  in  which  the 
chariots  stood,  was  flanked  by  two  towers 
(oppMa)  occupied  by  bands  of  music. 
Between  these  was  the  loggia  of  the  pre- 
siding magistrate.  The  opposite  end  of 
the  building  was  semicircular,  and  had  a 
gate  called  the  porta  triuinphalts,  which 
seems  to  have  been  used  only  on  extra- 
ordinary occasions.  The  senators  and 
equilcs  had  separate  places  allotted  them, 
as  in  the  theatre.  The  seats  assigned  to 
the  common  people  were  divided  according 
to  tribes,  and  the  sexes  were  not  separated. 
The  eight  or  twelve  openings  (carccirs) 
from  which  the  chariots  issued  lay,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  at  both  sides  of  the 
entrance,  and  were  closed  with  bars  They 
were  arranged  in  slanting  lines,  so  that  the 
distance  from  the  careens  to  the  starting- 
point  was  equalized  for  all.  The  starting- 
point  was  marked  by  three  conical  pillars 
(mctce),  standing  on  a  substructure.  Three 
other  similar  mda',  corresponding  to  them, 
stood  at  the  other  or  semicircular  end  of 
the  circus.  Between  the  two  points  where 
the  meta  stood  was  built  a  low  wall  (spina), 
extending  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
course.  On  this  there  used  to  stand  the 
mast  of  a  ship,  which,  after  Augustus' 
time,  gave  place  to  an  obelisk.  The  spina 
was  adorned  with  pillars,  little  shrines,  and 
statues  of  the  gods,  especially  of  Victory. 
A  second  and  loftier  obelisk  was  added  by 
Constantino.  The  obelisk  of  Augustus  now 
stands  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  that  of 
Constantino  on  the  square  in  front  of  the 
Lateran.  There  was  also  an  elevated 
substructure,  supporting  seven  sculptured 
dolphins  spouting  water,  and  a  pedestal 
with  seven  egg-shaped  objects  upon  it,  the 
use  of  which  will  be  explained  below. 

The  games  were  generally  opened  by  a 
solemn  procession  from  the  Capitol  through 
the  forum  to  the  circus,  and  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  circus  round  the  spina. 
At  the  head  of  the  procession  came  the 
giver  of  the  games,  sitting  on  a  car  of 
triumph  in  triumphal   costume.      He   was 


followed  by  the  images  of  the  gods  borne 
on  litters  or  carriages,  and  escorted  by 
the  collegia  and  priestly  corporations.  In 
the  imperial  age  the  procession  included 
the  images  of  the  deceased  emperors  and 
empresses,  to  whom  divine  honours  were 
paid.  The  procession  moved  through  the 
entrance,  while  the  crowd  rose  up,  cheered, 
and  clapped  their  hands.  The  president 
dropped  a  white  handkerchief  into  the 
arena,  and  the  race  began.  Four,  some- 
times as  many  as  six,  chariots  drove  out 
from  behind  the  barriers  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  spina.  Then  they  rushed  along  tho 
sp/ina  as  far  as  the  further  posts,  rounded 
these,  and  drove  back  down  the  left  side  to 
the  starting-posts.  They  made  the  circuit 
seven  times,  and  finallj'  drove  off  the  course 
through  the  barriers  on  the  left  of  the 
spina.  Seven  circuits  constituted  one  heat, 
or  missus.  A  chalk  line  was  drawn  across 
the  ground  near  the  entrance,  and  the 
victory  was  adjudged  to  the  driver  who 
first  crossed  it.  During  the  republican 
period  the  number  of  missus  or  heats 
amounted  to  ten  or  twelve,  and  after  the 
time  of  Caligiila  to  twenty- four,  taking  up 
the  whole  day. 

To  keep  the  spectators  constantly  in- 
formed how  many  of  the  seven  heats  had 
been  run,  one  of  the  egg-shaped  signals, 
mentioned  above,  was  taken  down  after  each 
heat,  and  probably  also  one  of  the  dolphins 
was  turned  round.  The  chariots  had  two 
wheels,  wore  very  small  and  light,  and 
were  open  behind.  The  team  usually  con- 
sisted either  of  two  {blga')  or  of  four  horses 
(qvadrigoi).  In  tho  latter  case  the  two 
middle  horses  only  were  yoked  together. 
The  driver  (aurtga  or  clgltdtor,  fig.  2)  stood 
in  his  chariot,  dressed  in  a  sleeveless  tunic 
strapped  round  the  upper  part  of  his  bodj', 
a  helmet-shaped  cap  on  his  head,  a  whip  in 
his  hand,  and  a  knife  with  a  semi-circular 
blade  in  his  girdle,  to  cut  the  reins  with 
in  case  of  need,  for  the  reins  were  usually 
attached  to  his  girdle.  The  main  danger 
lay  in  turning  round  the  pillars.  To  come 
into  collision  with  them  was  fatal,  not  only 
to  the  driver  himself,  but  to  the  driver 
immediate!}' behind  him.  The  chariots,  and 
probably  also  the  tunics  and  equipments  of 
the  drivers,  were  decked  with  the  colours 
of  the  different  factions,  as  they  were 
called.  Of  these  there  were  originally 
only  two,  the  White  and  tlio  Red.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  imperial  period  we  hear 
of  two  more,  tlie  Green  and  the  Blue.  Two 
more.  Gold  and  Purple,  were  introduced  by 
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Domitian,  but  probably  dropped  out  of  use 
after  his  death.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
.3rd  century  a.d.  the  White  faction  joined 
with  the  Green,  and  the  Red  with  the  Blue. 
Accordinglj'  in  the  late  Roman  and  Bj'zan- 
tine  period  we  generally  hear  only  of  Blue 
and  Green.  It  was  the  party  feeling  thus 
■engendered  which  was  the  mainspring  of 
the  passionate  interest,  often  amounting 
-almost  to  madness,  which  the  people  took 
in  the  games  of  the  circus. 


(2)  '^  vicTonions  auriga. 

{Sala  della  higa^  Vatic  m.) 

The  necessary  attendants,  the  horses,  and 
the  general  equipment  of  the  games  were 
provided,  at  the  cost  of  the  giver,  by  special 
companies,  with  one  or  more  directors  at 
their  head.  These  companies  were  dis- 
tinguished by  adopting  the  different  colours 
of  the  factions.  The  drivers  were  mostly' 
slaves,  or  persons  of  low  position.  The 
calling  was  looked  down  upon  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  a  driver  of  exceptional  skill 
would  be  extraordinarily  popular.  The  vic- 
tors, besides  their  palms  and  crowns,  often 
Teceived  considerable  sums  of  money  ;  and 


thus  it  would  often  happen  that  a  driver 
would  rise  to  the  position  of  a  contractor, 
or  become  director  of  a  company  of  con- 
tractors. Numerous  monuments  survive  to 
commemorate  their  victories.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  a  celebrated  horse  would  have  a 
monument  put  up  to  him. 

A  contest  of  riders,  each  with  two  horses, 
was  often  added  to  the  chariot  -  races. 
These  riders  were  called  dcsuItOrCs,  because 
they  jumped  from  one  horse  to  another 
while  going  at  full  gallop.  The  circus  was 
also  used  for  bo.xiug-matches,  wrestling- 
matches,  and  foot-racing;  but  during  the 
imperial  period  separate  buildings  were 
usually  ap2jropi-iated  to  these  amusements. 
Gladiatorial  contests,  and  wild-beast  hunts, 
were  originally  held  in  the  circus,  even  after 
the  building  of  the  amphitheatre. 

Besides  these  games,  the  circus  was 
sometimes  used  for  military  reviews.  The 
cavalry  manoeuvres,  for  instance,  of  the  six 
divisions  of  the  knights  (ludi  scrinlles), 
with  their  six  leaders  (seciri),  and  an 
imi)orial  prince  as  ijrinceps  iuvcniidis  at 
their  head,  would  occasionally  be  held 
there.  Under  the  emperors  of  the  Julian 
dynasty  a  favourite  pastime  was  the  Troia 
or  ludus  Troia;.  This  consisted  in  a 
number  of  manoeuvres  performed  by  boys 
belonging  to  senatorial  and  other  respect- 
able families.  They  rode  on  horseback  in 
light  armour  in  separate  divisions,  and 
were  practised  for  the  purpose  by  special 
trainers. 

Ciris.     ,SV('  Nisns. 

Cisiura.     Sec  Chariots. 

Cithara  {Kithdra).  A  stringed  instru- 
ment, invented  (so  tlie  fable  ran)  by  Apollo. 
The  cithara  was  plaj-ed  on  occasions  of 
ceremony,  such  as  public  games  and  pro- 
cessions :    the   lyra,   a    smaller   instrument 


(I),  (2)  and  (1)  ITuseo  Boi-bouico,  XIII  xl,  X  vi,  XII  ixiv. 
(3)  H'l-lcker,  Dcntm.  Ill  31., 

and  easier  to  hold,  was  more  commonly  used 
in  ordinary  life.  The  cithara  consisted  of 
a  sounding  board,  which  extended  into  two 
arms  or  side-pieces.     The  sounding-board, 
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made  of  thin  pieces  of  wood,  plates  of  metal, 
or  ivory,  was  generally  of  a  quadrangular, 
but  sometimes  of  an  oval  shape ;  and  was 
deeply  vaulted  at  the  back.  The  arms, 
which  were  broad  were  hollow,  like  the 
sounding-board.  As  the  instrument  was 
rather  heavy,  and  the  player  had  to  stand 
while  performing  on  it,  it  was  generally 
provided  with  straps  for  supporting  it,  so 
as  to  leave  the  player's  hands  free.  The 
phorminx,  generally  regarded  as  an  at- 
tribute of  Apollo,  seems  to  have  been  a 
special  variety  of  the  cithara.  It  is  gener- 
ally spoken  of  as  "  shrill-toned."  Different 
forms  of  the  cithara  are  given  in  the  en- 
graving. (For  further  details,  and  for  the 
manner  of  playingnn  the  cithara,  sec  IjYRA  ) 

Civitas.  Tlie  technical  Latin  word  for 
the  right  of  citizenship.  This  was  origin- 
ally possessed,  at  Rome,  by  the  patricians 
only.  The  plebeians  were  not  admitted  to 
share  it  at  all  until  the  time  of  Servius 
Tullius,  and  not  to  full  civic  rights  until 
B.C.  .337.  In  its  fullest  compi-ehension  the 
civitas  included:  (1)  the  iiis  suffnlgil,  or 
right  of  voting  for  magistrates ;  (2)  the  ius 
liOnonim,  or  right  of  being  elected  to  a 
magistracy;  (3)  the  ii(s  prOvucCittonis  or 
right  of  appeal  to  the  people,  and  in  later 
times  to  the  emjieror,  against  the  sentences 
passed  by  magistrates  affecting  life  or 
property;  (4)  the  ius  cOnubil,  or  right  to 
contract  a  legal  marriage ;  (5)  the  ius 
commcrcM,  or  right  to  hold  property  in  the 
Roman  coninmnity.  The  civitas  was  ob- 
tained either  by  birth  from  Roman  parents, 
or  by  manumission  (see  Manumissio),  or  by 
presentation.  The  right  of  presentation 
belonged  originally  to  the  kings,  afterwards 
to  the  popular  assemblies,  and  particular!}' 
to  the  comifta  tributa,  and  last  of  all  to 
the  emperors.  The  civitas  could  be  lost 
by  dcniinfttio  cdjiitis  {see  Deminutio 
Capitis).  The  aerdru,  so  called,  had  an 
imperfect  civitas,  without  the  ii(S  suffracjii 
and  iiisliononim.  Outside  the  circle  of  the 
civitas  stood  the  slaves  and  the  foreigners 
or  perccjrlm  {see  Peregrini).  The  latter 
included:  (1)  strangers  who  stood  in  no 
international  relations  with  Rome;  (2)  the 
allies,  or  socu,  among  whom  the  La  tint 
held  a  privileged  place  {see  Latini)  ;  (3)  the 
dedUiciT,  or  those  who  belonged  to  nations 
conquered  in  war. 

Though  the  Roman  citizenship  was  con- 
ferred upon  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  the 
empire  in  212  a.d.  by  the  emperor  Caracalla, 
the  gi-ades  of  it  were  not  all  equalized,  nor 
was  it   until   the   time    of   Justinian    that 


civitas    and    lihcrfas    became    convertible 
terms. 

Classiarii  or  classtcl  (from  classis,  a  fleet): 
The  crews  of  the  Roman  fleet.  In  the 
republican  age  the  rowers  {remiges)  were 
slaves,  and  the  sailors  {^nautce)  were  partly 
contributed  by  the  allies  {socil  ndvfdes), 
partly  levied  from  among  the  Roman  citizens 
of  the  lowest  orders,  the  citizens  of  the 
maritime  colonies,  and  the  freedmen.  Under 
the  Emjjire  the  fleets  were  manned  by 
freedmen  and  foreigners,  who  could  not 
obtain  the  citizenship  until  after  twenty-six 
years'  service.  In  the  general  military 
system,  the  navy  stood  lowest  in  respect  of 
pay  and  position.  No  promotion  to  higher 
posts  was  open  to  its  officers,  as  those  were 
monopolized  b}'  the  army.  In  later  times,, 
a  division  of  the  marines  stationed  at 
Misenum  and  Ravenna  was  appointed  tO' 
garrison  duty  in  Rome.  This  division  was 
also  used  in  time  of  war  in  rejiairing  the 
roads  for  the  armies.  In  Rome  the  marines, 
were  emploj^ed,  among  other  things,  in 
stretching  the  awnings  over  the  theatre. 

Classicum.  The  signal  given  by  the 
hucina  or  horn  for  the  meeting  of  the 
cumltla  ccntiiridta  at  Rome,  and  for  the 
meeting  of  the  soldiers  in  camp,  especially 
before  they  marched  out  to  battle. 

Claudianus  {Clatidius).  A  Latin  poet, 
born  at  Alexandria  in  the  second  half  of 
the  4th  centurj'  a.d.  In  395  a.d.  he  came 
to  Rome.  Here  he  won  the  favour  of  the 
powerful  Vandal  Stilicho,  and  on  the 
proposal  of  the  senate  was  honoured  with 
a  statue  by  the  emperors  Arcadius  and 
Houorius.  The  inscription  on  this  statue 
is  still  in  existence  (Mommsen,  Inscrip- 
tionvs  Regni  NeapoUtani,  No.  6794).  His 
patron  Stilicho  fell  in  408,  and  Claudian, 
apparently,  did  not  survive  him.  We  have 
express  evidence  that  the  jjoet  was  not  a 
Christian.  He  was  familiar  with  Greek 
and  Latin  literature,  and  had  considerable 
poetical  gifts,  including  a  mastery  both  of 
langunge  and  metre.  These  gifts  raise  him 
far  above  the  crowd  of  the  later  Latin 
poets,  although  the  effect  of  his  writing  is 
marred  by  tasteless  rhetorical  ornament 
and  exaggerated  flattery  of  great  men. 
His  political  poems,  in  spite  of  their  lau- 
datory colouring,  have  considerable  his- 
torical value.  Most  of  them  are  written 
in  praise  of  Honoriiis  and  of  Stilicho,  for 
whom  he  had  a  veneration  as  sincere  as 
was  his  hatred  of  Rufinus  and  Eutroplus. 
Against  the  latter  he  launched  a  number  of 
invectives.    Besides  the  Raptus  PrOscrplnw, 
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or  Rape  of  Proserpine,  an  unfinished  epic 
in  which  his  descriptive  power  is  most, 
brilliantly  displayed,  his  most  important 
poems  are  (1)  De  III,  IV,  VI,  Consfdatu. 
Honor ii ;  (2)  De  Nuptus  Ilonorii  Fcs- 
<;ennlna ;  (3)  Epithuldinlum  de  Nuptils 
Ilonorii  ct  Marice  ;  (4)  De  Bcllo  Gildomco  ; 
(5)  De  Considatu  Stilichonis  ;  (6)  De  Bcllo 
Pollentino  ;  (7)  Laus  Serena;,  Serena  being 
Stilicho's  wife.  He  also  wrote  epistles  in 
verse,  a  series  of  minor  pieces,  narrative 
and  descriptive,  and  a  Gtgantomuchia,  of 
which  a  fragment  has  been  preserved. 

Claudius  Guadrigarius.    See  Annalists. 

Clfianthes  (Gr.  KlCanthcs).  A  Greek  philo- 
sopher, native  of  Assos  in  Asia  Minor.  He 
was  originally  a  boxer,  and  while  attending 
at  Athens  the  lectures  of  Zeno,  the  founder 
of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  ho  got  a  livelihood 
at  night  by  carrj'ing  water.  He  was  Zeno's 
disciple  for  nineteen  years,  and  in  260  B.C. 
succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  Stoic  school. 
He  died  in  his  eighty-first  year  by  voluntary 
starvation.  A  beautiful  hymn  to  Zeus  is 
the  only  one  of  his  writings  that  has  come 
down  to  us. 

Clemens  {T7tus  Fluvius)  A  Greek  ec- 
clesiastical wi'iter,  born  at  Alexandria  about 
150  A.D.  Originally  a  heathen,  he  gained,  in 
the  course  of  long  travels,  a  wide  knowledge 
of  philo.sophy.  Finding  no  satisfaction  in 
it,  he  became  a  Christian,  and  about  190 
A.D.  was  ordained  priest  in  Alexandria,  and 
chosen  to  preside  over  a  school  of  cate- 
chumens there.  The  persecution  under 
Septimius  Severus  having  compelled  him 
to  take  flight,  he  founded  a  school  in 
Jerusalem,  and  came  afterwards  to  Antioch. 
He  died  in  218  a.d.  His  writings  contri- 
buting as  they  do  to  our  knowledge  of 
ancient  philosophy,  have  an  important  place, 
not  only  in  Christian,  but  also  in  profane 
literature.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
eight  books  called  Strumdtu  ;  a  title  which 
properly  means  "  many  coloured  carpets,"  or 
writings  of  miscellaneous  contents. 

Cleomenes  (Kleomcncs).  An  Athenian 
sculptor,  who  probably  flourished  in  the 
Augustan  age.  The  celebrated  Venus  di 
Medici,  now  at  Florence,  is  his  work.  [He 
is  described  on  the  pedestal  as  son  of 
Apollodorus.  The  Gvrmdmcus  of  the 
Louvre  was  the  work  of  his  son,  who  bore 
the  same  name.] 

ClSopatra  [Klcopdtra)  (in  Greek  mytho- 
logy). (l)Daughter  of  Boreas  and  Orlthyia, 
and  wife  of  Phiueus.     (Sec  Phineds.) 

(2)  Daughter  of  Idas,  and  wife  of  Meleager. 
(See  Meleager.) 


Clepsydra  (Klepsydra).  A  water-clock, 
or  earthenware  vessel  filled  with  a  certain 
measure  of  water,  and  having  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  a  size  to  ensure  the  water  running 
away  within  a  definite  space  of  time.  Such 
water-clocks  were  used  in  the  Athenian 
law  courts,  to  mark  the  time  allotted  to  the 
speakers.  They  were  first  introduced  in 
Rome  in  159  B.C.,  and  used  in  the  courts 
there  in  the  same  way.  In  the  field  they 
were  used  to  mark  the  night-watches.  The 
invention  of  the  best  kind  of  water-clock 
was  attributed  to  Plato.  In  this  the  hours 
were  marked  by  the  height  of  the  water 
flowing  regularly  into  a  vessel.  This  was 
done  in  one  of  two  ways.  (1)  A  dial  was 
placed  above  the  vessel,  the  hand  of  which 
was  connected  by  a  wire  with  a  cork  floating 
on  the  top  of  the  water.  (2)  The  vessel 
was  transparent,  and  had  vertical  lines 
drawn  upon  it,  indicating  certain  typical 
days  in  the  four  seasons  or  in  the  twelve 
months.  These  lines  were  divided  into 
twelve  sections,  corresponding  to  the  posi- 
tion which  the  water  was  expei-i  men  tally 
found  to  take  at  each  of  the  twelve  hours 
of  night  or  day  on  each  of  these  typical 
days.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
ancients  always  divided  the  night  and  day 
into  twelve  equal  hours  each,  which  in- 
volved a  variation  in  the  length  of  the  hours 
corresponding  to  the  varying  length  of  the 
day  and  night. 

Clertichia  (Gr.  Kleroiichla).  A  kind  of 
Greek  colony,  which  differed  from  the  ordi- 
nary colonial  settlement  in  the  fact  that 
the  settlers  remained  in  close  connection  with 
their  mother-city.  The  Athenian  clcruchiw 
are  the  only  ones  of  which  we  have  any 
detailed  knowledge.  A  conquered  territory 
was  divided  into  lots  of  land,  which  were 
assigned  to  the  poorer  citizens  as  cJCrucht, 
or  "  holders  of  lots."  The  original  inhabi- 
tants would  be  differently  treated  according 
to  circumstances.  In  many  cases  they  were 
compelled  to  emigrate  ;  sometimes  the  men 
were  killed,  and  the  women  and  children 
enslaved  ;  but  ordinarily  the  old  inhabitants 
would  become  the  tenants  of  the  settlers, 
and  take,  generally,  a  less  privileged  posi- 
tion. The  settlers  formed  a  separate  com- 
munity, elected  their  own  officials,  and 
managed  their  local  affairs ;  but  they  con- 
tinued to  be  Athenian  citizens,  with  all  the 
rights  and  duties  of  their  position.  They 
remained  under  the  authority  of  Athens, 
and  had  to  repair  to  the  Athenian  courts 
for  justice  in  all  important  matters. 

Clibanus  (Gr.  Kltbdnos).     See  Bakers. 
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Cllentes.  This  was  tlie  name  for  such 
inhabitants  of  Rome  as  had  lost,  or  given 
np,  the  citizenshijj  of  their  own  cities,  and 
had  settled  in  Roman  territory.  Here, 
having  no  legal  rights,  they  were  compelled, 
in  order  to  secure  their  personal  freedom,  to 
seek  the  protection  of  some  Roman  citizen, 
a  term  which,  in  ancient  times,  could  only 
mean  a  patrician.  The  relation  thus  set  on 
foot  was  called  clieutcla,  and  was  inherited 
by  the  descendants  of  both  parties.  Accord- 
ingl}'  the  client  entered  into  the  family  of 
his  patron  [jJati-Otuis),  took  his  gentile 
name,  and  was  admitted  to  take  part  in  the 
family  sacrifices.  The  patrou  made  over  to 
him  a  piece  of  land  as  a  means  of  support, 
protected  him  from  violence,  represented 
him  at  law,  and  buried  him  after  his  death. 
The  client,  on  his  part,  accompanied  his 
patron  abroad  and  on  military  service,  gave 
his  advice  in  legal  and  domestic  matters, 
and  made  a  contribution  from  his  property 
if  his  patron  were  endowing  a  daughter,  or 
had  to  be  ransomed  in  war,  or  to  pay  a  fine. 
The  relation  between  patron  and  client  is 
also  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  neither 
party  could  bring  an  action  against  the 
other  in  a  court  of  law,  or  bear  witness 
against  him,  or  vote  against  him,  or  appear 
against  him  as  advocate.  A  man's  duty  to 
his  client  was  more  binding  than  his  duty 
to  his  blood  relations  ;  and  any  violation  of 
it  was  regarded  as  a  capital  offence. 

WhenServiusTullius  extended  the  rights 
of  citizenship  to  the  clients  as  well  as  to  the 
plebeians,  the  bond  between  patron  and 
client  still  continued  in  force,  although  it 
gradually  relaxed  with  the  course  of  time. 
At  the  end  of  the  republic  age,  the  status 
of  client,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
had  ceased  to  exist.  Under  the  Empire 
the  cUentCla  was  a  mere  external  relation 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  great 
and  the  obscure.  It  involved  no  moral 
obligation  on  either  side,  but  was  based 
merely  on  the  vanity  of  the  one  party, 
and  the  necessity  of  the  other.  It  was 
no  unusual  thing  to  find  people  who  had 
no  settled  means  of  subsistence  trying, 
by  flattery  and  servile  behaviour,  to  win 
the  favour  of  the  great.  Even  philosophers 
and  poets,  like  Statins  and  Martial,  are 
found  in  this  position.  The  client  performs 
certain  services,  calls  on  his  patron  in  the 
morning,  accompanies  him  on  public  occa- 
sions, and  is  in  turn  invited  to  his  table, 
receives  presents  from  him,  and  (if  he  can 
get  it)  a  settled  provision.  Instead  of 
inviting   their   numerous    clients,   the    rich 


would  often  present  them  with  a  small  sum 
of  money  called  sportiXla.  The  relation  was 
entirely  a  free  one,  and  could  bo  dissolved 
at  pleasure  by  either  party. 

In  the  republican  age  whole  communities, 
and  even  provinces,  when  they  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  Roman  yoke,  would  sometimes 
become  clients  of  a  single  patronus.  In 
this  case  the  patronus  would  usually  be 
the  conquering  general.  Marcellus,  for 
instance,  the  conqueror  of  Syracuse,  and  his 
descendants,  were  patrons  of  Sicily.  The 
practical  advantages  which  were  secured 
to  a  foreign  community  by  this  permanent 
representation  at  Rome  are  obvious.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  that,  under  the  Empire, 
even  cities  which  stood  to  Rome  in  no 
relation  of  dependence,  such  as  colonies  and 
mumctpla,  sometimes  selected  a  patromis. 
The  patronus  was,  in  snch  cases,  always 
chosen  from  among  the  senators  or  Squltcs. 

Cline  (Gr.  Kline).     Sec  Meals. 

Clio  (Gr.  Klcio).    See  Muses. 

Clipeus.     See  Shield. 

Clitavclms  (Gr.  Kleitarclws).  A  Greek 
historian,  son  of  the  historian  Dinon.  He 
flourished  about  300  B.C.,  and  was  the  author 
of  a  great  work,  in  at  least  twelve  books, 
upon  Alexander  the  Great.  He  was  no- 
toriously untrustworthy,  and  inclined  to 
believe  in  the  marvellous ;  his  style  was 
turgid  and  bighlj'  rhetorical ;  but  his 
narrative  was  so  interesting  that  he  was 
the  most  popular  of  all  the  writers  on 
Alexander.  The  Romans  were  very  fond 
of  his  book,  which  was  indeed  the  main 
authority  for  the  narratives  of  Diodorus, 
Trogus  Pompeius,  and  Curtius.  A  number 
of  fragments  of  it  still  survive. 

Clitus  {KleltOs)  (in  Greek  mythology). 
Son  of  Mantius,  and  grandson  of  Melampus: 
loved  and  carried  off  by  Eos.     See  Eos. 

Cloaca.  A  vaulted  subterranean  channel 
for  carrying  off  drainage  of  ever}'  kind.  As 
early  as  the  6th  century  B.C.  Rome  had 
an  extensive  system  of  sewers  for  draining 
the  marshy  ground  Ij'ing  between  the  hills 
of  the  city.  By  this  the  sewage  was  carried 
into  a  main  dinin  {Cloaca  Maxima)  which 
emptied  itself  into  the  Tiber.  Part  of  this 
sewer,  in  length  quite  1,020  feet,  is  still  in 
existence,  and  after  a  lapse  of  2,500  years, 
goes  on  fulfilling  its  original  purpose.  The 
sewer,  which  is  nearly  twenty  feet  wide, 
is  covered  by  a  vaulted  roof  of  massive 
squares  of  tufa,  in  which  an  arch  of  tra- 
vertine is  inserted  at  intervals  of  12  feet 
2  inches.  The  original  height  was  10  feet 
8  inches,  but  has  been  reduced  to  6  feet 
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t)  iiiclics  bj'  the  accniniilatiou  of  filth  and 
rubbish.  Tlie  drainage  system  of  Rome 
was  considerably  extended,  especiallj'--  by 
Agrippa  in  the  Augustan  age. 

The  duty  of  keeping  the  sewers  of  Eome 
in  repair  fell  originally  to  the  censors.  Dnr- 
iug  the  imperial  age  it  was  transferred  to 
a  special  board,  the  cUnltOrcs  cloacdrmn. 
Citizens  who  wished  to  establish  a  con- 
nexion between  their  property  and  the  city 
drains  had  to  pay  a  special  tax  to  the  State, 
called  cloacdrinm. 

Clocks  were  known  to  the  ancients  only 
under  the  form  of  sun-dials  {see  Gnomon) 
and  water-clocks  {see  Clepsydra). 

Clothing.  The  dresses  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  consisted  of  under  garments  or 
shirts,  and  upjjer  garments  or  mantles.  The 
Greek  chitOnand  the  Latin  ^Toucrt,  common 
to  both  men  and  women,  belong  to  the  first 
class ;  so  does  the  stola  of  the  Roman 
matron,  worn  over  the  tunica.  The  hinid- 
iiOii  was  an  upjier  garment,  worn  in  Greece 
both  by  men  and  women.  The  Greek 
chldinjjs  and  tnhOn  and  jjf^jZos  were  upper 
garments,  the  cldamys  and  tribon  confined 
to  men,  and  the  ^jepJos  to  women.  The 
upper  dress  worn  in  public  life  by  a  Roman 
citizen  was  the  toga  ;  the pciUct  was  peculiar 
to  married  ladies.  There  were  other  dresses 
of  the  same  kind  commonly  in  use  among 
the  Romans,  for  instance  the  Idccrna,  Icvna, 
panida,  and  synthesis:  the  sdgum  and 
pdliiddmcntum  were  confined  to  military 
service.  (See,  for  further  details,  the 
articles  on  the  words  in  question.)  Trousers 
(Latin  brdccv,  Greek  aua.vyiutes)  were 
only  known  as  worn  by  the  Orientals  and 
by  the  barbarians  of  the  North.  Among  the 
Romans  no  one  wore  them  but  the  soldiers 
stationed  in  the  northern  districts.  In 
works  of  art,  accordingly,  trousers  and  the 
long-sleeved  chiton  are  an  indication  of 
barbarian  costume.  The  custom  of  wrapping 
up  the  calf  and  thigh  as  a  protection  against 
the  cold  was  deemed  excusable  in  sickly 
and  elderly  people,  but  was  thought  effemi- 
nate in  others.  The  wool  of  the  slieep  was 
at  all  times  the  staple  material  for  cloth 
stuffs.  Linen,  though  known  to  the  Greeks 
of  the  Homeric  age,  was  worn  chiefly  b}'' 
the  lonians,  and  less  so  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Greece  Proper.  Among  the  Romans,  the 
use  of  linen  was  mostly  confined  to  the 
girdle,  though  common  among  the  Italian 
tribes.  Both  sexes  wore  a  linen  girdle 
(subligdciVum)  and  women  a  linen  breast- 
band.  Women  were  the  first  to  exchange 
wool   for    linen,    and   this   during   the   re- 


publican age.  Linen  garments  for  men 
do  not  appear  until  later,  when  the  fine 
Egyptian  and  Spanish  linen-stuffs  became 
a  special  article  of  luxury.  The  toga  was 
always  made  of  wool.  Cotton-stutl's,  too, 
were  known  to  the  ancients,  as  well  as  the 
scnc.a,  a  material  made  wholly  or  jjartly  of 
silk ;  but  these  were  not  commonly  used 
until  the  imperial  times  (see  Weavxng). 
Country  folk  in  Greece,  and  especially 
shepherds,  clothe  themselves  in  the  skins  of 
animals.  Pelisses,  apparently,  did  not  come 
into  fashion  until  the  Empire. 

The  colour  of  dresses  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  was  mostly,  but  by  no  means 
exclusively,  white.  For  jiractical  reasons 
the  working  classes  used  to  wear  stuffs  of 
dark  colour,  either  natural  or  artificial. 
Dark  clothes  were  worn  among  the  ujjper 
classes  in  Rome  only  in  time  of  mourning, 
or  by  a  person  accused  before  the  courts  of 
law.  Coloured  dresses  were  put  on  by  men 
in  Greece  mainly  on  festal  occasions,  and 
by  the  Romans  not  at  all.  Gay-coloured 
materials  were  at  all  times  worn  by  Greek 
ladies,  and  often,  too,  by  Roman  ladies  as 
early  as  the  1st  century  B.C.  Strong 
colours  do  not  appear  to  have  been  liked  by 
the  ancients.  They  were  familiar  with 
striiaes,  plaids,  and  other  patterns,  as  well 
as  with  ornaments  of  neerllework  and  all 
kinds  of  embroidery.  With  regard  to  the 
fitting  of  dresses,  it  should  be  observed  that 
it  was  mostly  the  custom  to  weave  them 
according  to  measure,  and  there  was  there- 
fore no  necessity,  as  in  modern  times,  for 
artistic  cutting.  The  art  of  sewing  was 
quite  subordinate,  and  confined  mostly  to 
stitching  leaves  together  for  garlands ; 
though  sleeved  garments,  no  doubt,  required 
rather  more  care.  Hence  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  in  antiquitj'as  a  separate 
tailoring  trade.  The  necessary  sewing  was 
done  by  the  ladies  of  the  house,  or  by  their 
slaves,  and  sometimes  by  the  fullers,  whose 
business  it  was  to  measure  the  pieces  of 
cloth,  to  sell  ready-made  garments,  and  to 
clean  clothes.     {Sec  Pullers.) 

Shoes.  The  Greeks  usually  went  bare- 
foot, except  when  out  of  the  house ;  but 
they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  wear 
shoes,  even  in  the  street.  On  entering  a 
house,  whether  one's  own  or  not,  it  was 
customary  to  uncover  the  feet.  The 
simplest  form  of  covering  for  the  feet  was 
a  sole  fastened  by  straps  (hypodema.)  This 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  sandal 
{sanddldn,  sanddltdn),  which  was  worn 
originally  by  men  and  afterwards  by  women. 
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This  was  a  more  complicated  set  of  straps, 
reaching  as  far  as  over  the  ankle,  -where 
they  were  fastened.  They  sometimes  had 
leather  added  at  the  sides  and  heel,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  shoe.  Close  shoes  of  various 
kinds,  fastened  over  the  foot,  were  also 
worn  by  men  and  women.  There  were, 
besides,  several  kinds  of  boots,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  enclromis  and 
cutliiirnus  (sec  Endromis,  Cothurnus). 

Among  the  Romans,  men  and  women 
when  at  home,  and  generally  in  private 
life,  wore  a  sandal  (solca),  which  was  only 
taken  off  at  meals ;  but  a  respectable 
Roman  would  hardly  show  himself  bare- 
footed out  of  doors.  With  the  toga  went 
the  shoe  called  calrctts,  of  which  there' 
were  differents  kinds,  varying  according 
to  rank  (see  Calceus).  Ladies  usually, 
when  out  of  doors,  wore  shoes  of  white  or 
coloured  leather,  which  formed  an  impor- 
tant part  of  their  toilette,  especially  under 
the  Empire,  when  the  sexes  rivalled  each 
other  in  the  splendour  of  their  shoes,  the 
men  appearing  in  white  and  red  leather, 
the  emperor  and  great  personages  wearing 
shoes  adorned  with  gold  and  even  with 
jewels.  Among  the  Romans  generally,  a 
great  variety  of  shoes  was  in  use,  many  of 
them  borrowed  from  other  countries  (sec 
Crepida,  Soccus).  Wooden  shoes  (scidjM- 
necc)  were  worn  by  slaves  and  peasants. 
For  the  military  boot  in  use  under  the 
Empire,  see  Caliga. 

Coverings  for  the  head.  The  upper 
classes  in  Greece  and  Italy  generally  went 
bareheaded.  It  was  only  when  long  in 
the  open  air,  as  on  journeys,  or  while  hunt- 
ing, or  in  the  theatre,  that  they  used  the 
caps  and  hats  worn  by  artisans,  country 
folk,  and  fishermen  {see  Petasus,  Pilleus, 
Causia).  In  Rome,  for  protection  against 
sun  and  storm,  they  adopted  from  the  nor- 
thern countries  the  cueidlus  or  cueidlm^  a 
hood  fastened  to  the  pcenUla  or  Ictcerna. 
The  head  was  often  protected,  in  the  case 
both  of  men  and  women,  by  drawing  the 
top  of  the  garment  over  the  head.  Besides 
kerchiefs  and  caps,  women  also  wore  veils, 
which  in  some  cases,  as  at  Thebes  (and  as 
now  in  the  East),  covered  the  face  as  far 
as  the  eyes.  Roman  ladies  would  seldom 
rppear  in  the  street  uncovered.  A  common 
covering  was  the  riclnium,  which  also 
served  as  a  wrapper.  This  was,  in  later 
times,  only  worn  at  religious  ceremonials. 
It  was  a  square  cloth  fastened  to  the  head, 
which  ladies  fold-ed  round  them,  throwing 
it  over  the  left  arm  and  left  shoulder.     For 


pi'otection  against  the  sim  ladies  carried 
umbrellas  (Gr.  skiadeion,  Lat.  umhracu- 
him,  tunbella),  or  made  their  servants  carry 
them.  Fans  (Gr.  rhlp6s,  Lat.  fldbelhtm) 
were  likewise  in  common  use.  These 
were  made  of  gaily-painted  bits  of  wood, 
and  the  feathers  of  peacocks  or  other  birds, 
and  were  generally  in  the  shape  of  leaves. 

Ornaments.  Rings  were  in  fashion  both 
among  men  and  women.  The  only  other 
metal  ornaments  which  men  would  have 
any  opportunity  for  wearing  in  ordinary 
life  were  the  clasps  or  brooches  (fdnda;) 
used  for  fastening  dresses  or  girdles.  These 
were  of  bronze,  silver,  or  gold,  and  often 
adorned  with  costly  jewels.  Besides  rings 
and  clasps,  women  wore  needles  in  their 
hair,  and  ear-rings,  necklaces,  and  bracelets 
on  their  wrists  and  arms,  sometimes  even 
on  their  ankles.  The  trinkets  that  have 
been  preserved  from  antiquity  exhibit  the 
greatest  conceivable  variety  of  form.  One 
of  the  commonest  forms  for  a  bracelet  is 
that  of  a  snake,  surrounding  the  arm  once, 
or  in  several  spirals.  An  equal  variety  is 
observable  in  the  ornamentations  of  pearls, 
precious  stones,  and  the  like. 

Clotho  (Gr.  KlOtho).    See  Mcer.e. 

Clymene  (Gr.  KJi/iuene)  (in  Greek  myth- 
ology). (1)  Daughter  of  Catreus,  wife  of 
Nauplius,  and  mother  of  Palamedes.  {See 
Nauplids.) 

(2)  Daughter  of  Oceanus,  and  mother  of 
Phaethon  by  Helios.     {Sec  Phaethon.) 

ClytaBninestra  (Gr.  Klt/taiiiincstm;  more 
correctly  JUjjtahnestra).  Daughter  of  Tyn- 
dareus,  and  wife  of  Agamemnon.  With 
the  aid  of  her  lover,  jEgisthus,  she  mur- 
dered her  husband,  and  was,  in  turn,  put 
to  death  by  her  son,  Oi-estes.  {See  Aga- 
memnon, iEoiSTHus,  and  Orestes.) 

Clytia  {Klyiia).  In  Greek  mythology 
an  ocean  nymph,  beloved  by  the  Sun-god, 
who  deserted  her.  She  was  changed  into 
the  heliotrope,  a  flower  which  is  supposed 
always  to  turn  its  head  in  the  direction  of 
the  sun's  movement. 

Cocalus  {Kukdios).  In  Greek  mytho- 
logj',  the  king  of  Camicas  in  Sicily,  who 
gave  Diedalus  a  friendly  welcome  when 
flying  from  the  pursuit  of  Minos.  Cocalus 
(or  his  daughters,  according  to  another 
account)  suffocated  Minos  in  a  hot  bath. 

Cock-fighting.     Sec  ^'enationes.  at  end. 

Cocytus  (Gr.  Kokytos).  See  Hades, 
Realm  of. 

Coemptio.  Propei-ly  "  a  joint  taking,"  so 
"  a  joint  purchase."  One  of  the  three  forms 
of  marrian-e  among  the  Romans.     It  was  so 
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called  from  the  fiction  of  a  purchase  sup- 
posed to  take  place  on  the  occasion.  In  the 
presence  of  five  witnesses  and  a  lihrlpcns, 
•or  holder  of  the  balance,  the  bridegroom 
struck  the  balance  with  a  bronze  coin,  which 
he  handed  to  the  father  or  guardian  of  the 
Tjride.  At  the  same  time  he  asked  her 
-whether  she  would  be  his  wife,  and  she,  in 
turn,  asked  him  whether  he  would  be  her 
husband. 

Cognatio.  TheLatin  word  for  relation- 
ship. Cognatio  included  relationship  on 
both  the  father's  and  mother's  side,  while 
-dgnfdiO  implied  relationship  on  the  father's 
,side  only  {see  Agxatio).  Agnatio  in- 
volved legal  duties  and  rights,  while  cog- 
"natio,  originally  at  least,  brought  with  it 
only  moral  obligations.  CoguCitl  to  the 
sixth  degree  had  the  right  of  kissing  each 
other  {ids  osciill),  and  also  the  right  of 
refusing  to  appear  as  witnesses  against  each 
other  in  a  court  of  law.  On  the  other  hand, 
cognati  were  forbidden  b}'  custom,  at  least 
in  the  earlier  times,  to  intermarry,  or  to 
appear  in  court  against  each  other  as  ac- 
•cusers.  When  a  man  died,  his  cognati  were 
expected  to  put  on  mourning  for  him.  In 
■course  of  time  the  cognati  gradually  ac- 
<iuired  the  rights  proper  to  agnati.  But 
natural  relationship  did  not  win  full  recog- 
nition until  the  time  of  Justinian,  by  whose 
legislation  the  rights  of  agnati  were  abol- 
ished. 

Cognomen.     Sec  Names. 

Cohors.  A  division  of  the  Roman  army. 
In  the  republican  age  the  word  was 
specially  applied  to  the  divisions  con- 
tributed by  the  Italian  allies.  Down  to 
Sd  B.C.,  when  the  Italians  obtained  the 
Iloman  citizenship,  they  were  bound  to 
supply  an  infantry  contingent  to  each  of 
the  two  consular  armies,  which  consisted  of 
two  legions  apiece.  This  contingent  num- 
bered in  all  10,000  infantry,  divided  into  : 
<(a)  20  cohoiii's  of  420  men  each,  called 
cohortcs  Cddrcs,  because,  in  time  of  battle, 
they  formed  the  wings  (dlw)  of  the  two 
■combined  legions :  (b)  four  cohortcs  cxtra- 
ordindrlce,  or  select  cohorts  of  400  men 
-each. 

From  about  the  beginning  of  the  1st 
•century  B.C.,  the  Roman  legion,  averaging 
4,000  men,  was  also  divided  into  ten 
■cohortcs,  each  containing  three  mdnipuli  or 
six  ccntiirhv.  In  the  imperial  times,  the 
auxiliary  troops  assigned  to  the  legions 
stationed  in  the  provinces  were  also  divided 
into  cohorts  {cohortcs  au.rtli('iria').  These 
<!ohorts  contained  either  500  men  (  =  5  ccn- 
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twice),  or  1,000  men  (  =  10 centurice).  They 
consisted  either  entirely  of  infantrj',  or 
partly  of  cavalry  (380  infantry  +  120  cavalry, 
7G0  infantry  +  240  cavalry).  For  the  com- 
manders of  these  cohorts,  see  Pr.efectus. 
The  troops  stationed  in  Rome  were  also 
numbered  according  to  cohortcs.  (1)  The 
cohortcs  prcetOruv,  originally  nine,  but 
afterwards  ten  in  number,  which  formed 
the  imperial  body-guard.  Each  cohort  con- 
sisted of  1,000  men,  including  infantry  and 
cavalry  (see  Pr.etoriani).  The  institu- 
tion of  a  body-guard  was  due  to  Augustus, 
and  was  a  development  of  the  cohors  prcv- 
toria,  or  body-guard  of  the  republican 
generals.  Its  title  shows  that  it  was  as 
old  as  the  time  when  the  consuls  bore  the 
name  of  prcrtorcs.  This  cohors  prcctoria 
was  originally  formed  exclusively  of  cavalry, 
mainly  of  equestrian  rank.  But  towards 
the  end  of  the  republican  age,  when  every 
independent  commander  had  his  own  cohors 
pratoria,  it  was  made  up  partly  of  infantry, 
who  were  mainly  veterans,  partly  of  picked 
cavalry  of  the  allies,  and  partly  of  Roman 
Senates,  who  usually  served  their  tiro- 
cinium, or  first  j^ear,  in  this  way.  (2)  Three 
and  in  later  times  four,  cohortcs  urhdnae, 
consisting  each  of  1,000  men,  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  prwfcctus  urhi. 
They  had  separate  barracks,  but  ranked 
below  the  body-guard,  and  above  the 
legionaries.  (3)  Seven  cohortcs  vigtlum, 
of  1,000  men  each,  were  under  the  command 
of  the  jira'.fectus  vigilum.  These  formed 
the  night  police  and  fire-brigade,  and  were 
distributed  throughout  the  city,  one  to  every 
two  of  the  fourteen  rcgiones. 

Coinage.  (1)  Greek.  As  late  as  the 
Homeric  age,  cattle,  especially  oxen,  served 
as  a  medium  of  exchange,  as  well  as  a 
standard  of  price  [II.  xi  211,  xxi  385].  We 
find,  however,  that  the  metals  were  put  to  the 
same  use,  their  value  being  decided  by  their 
weight  as  determined  by  a  balance.  The 
weight,  as  well  as  the  balance,  was  called 
tdlanfon.  [It  is  probable  that  the  gold 
talanton  of  Homer  weighed  two  drachmce, 
and  was  equivalent  in  value  to  an  ox ;  see 
Ridgeway,  in  Journal  Hell.  Studies  viii 
133.]  The  idea  of  giving  the  metal  used 
in  exchange  a  form  corresponding  to  its  re- 
quirements is  no  doubt  an  early  one.  The 
date  of  the  introduction  of  a  coinage  in  the 
proper  sense,  with  an  official  stamp  to 
denote  its  value  and  obviate  the  necessity 
of  weighing  the  metal,  cannot  now  be  deter- 
mined. But  as  early  as  the  6th  century 
B.C.  we  find  a  highly  developed  and  artistic 
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system  of  coining  money  in  existence.  The 
various  Greek  standards  of  value  were  all 
developed — in  several  gradations,  it  is  true 
— from  the  gold  and  silver  standard  of  Asia 
Minor.  It  was  not  until  a  later  time  that 
the  standard  of  the  Persian  gold  money 
was  in  some  cities  transferred  to  the  silver 
coinage.  The  proportion  of  gold  to  silver 
\\-as  commonlj'  reckoned  among  the  Greeks 
as  10:1,  so  that  a  gold  jiiece  weighing  2 
drachmce  was  =  20  silver  drachma.  But 
in  commerce  the  proportion  assumed  was 
12 : 1,  and  this  was  the  average  generally 
observed  in  the  Roman  empire.  The 
measure  of  weight  most  commonly  current 
was  the  talent,  which  contained  GO  minw. 
Like  the  talent,  the  mina  was  not  a  real 
coin,  but  a  standard  of  measurement, 
unit  of  coinage  was  the  drachma, 
drachmas  being  reckoned  to  the  mina. 
drachma,  again,  contained  fi  obols.  In  an- 
cient times  the  commonly  accepted  standard 
was  that  of  JEgina.  The  coins  of  the  island 
of  iEgina  were  stamped  on  one  side  with 
the  figure  of  a  tortoise,  on  the  other  side 
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(1)    DIDRACIIMON   OP   ^GINA. 
(B.C.  700-550.) 

with  a  roughly  executed  incuse  square. 
The  largest  silver  coin  was  the  sfdtcr  or 
didrachmon  (fig.  1),  (  =  about  2s.  2d.,  the 
^ginetau  drachma  being  =ls.  Id.).  Solon 
abolished  this  standard  in  Attica,  and  in- 
troduced a  lighter  drachma  equal  to  about 
8d.  The  Attic  talent  (  =  6,000  drachma') 
was  thus  worth  about  £200,  the  mina  about 
£3  6s.  8d.  The  silver  coins  of  Attica  bore 
on  the  front  the  head  of  Pallas,  and  on  the 


Archaic  head  of  Athene.  Owl. 

(2)    TETRADRACHMON  OF    ATHENS. 

(Time  of  Persian  wars.) 

reverse  the  figure  of  an  owl.    The  principal 
coin  was  the  tctradrachmon  or  4  drachma' 


(fig.  2),  the  largest  (which  was  only  issued 
occasionally)  the  dekxidrachmun  or  10 
drachma'.  The  didrachmon  (2  drachma') 
was  in  like  manner  issued  rarely.  The  tri- 
Obulun  (3  obols),  the  ubolos,  and  the  hcmi- 
obullon  (^  obol)  were  small  silver  coins ; 
the  tetartemorion  (|-  obol)  the  smallest  of 
all.  The  Greek  states  always  adopted  a 
silver  currencjr,  gold  being  rarely  issued. 
The  largest  gold  piece  was  the  didrach- 
mon or  golden  stater  ( =  20  silver  drachma:). 
Besides  this  we  find  drachmas,  triobols, 
obols,  half-obols,  quarter-obols,  and  even 
eighth  obols  in  gold.  The  gold  money  most 
commonly  ciarrent  in  Greece  was,  down  to 
the  Macedonian  age,  the  royal  Persian  coin 


(3)   EABIC. 

called  Ddreikos,  or  Daric  (fig.  3).  It  was 
stamped  on  one  side  with  a  crowned  archer, 
on  the  other  with  an  oblong  incuse.  This 
corresponded  witli  the  gold  stater  of  Attica 
and  of  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Among 
these  should  be  especially  mentioned  the  sta- 
ter of  Cyzicus  or  the  Cyzicenus  =28  silver 
drachmcc.  The  earliest  copper  coin  issued 
at  Athens  was  the  Chcdkus  =|-  of  a  silver 
obol  (440  B.C.).  In  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  the  silver  coinage  stopjied  at  the 


Head  of  Apollo.       Victorious  higa. 

(4)    GOLD    STATER    OF    PHILIP    II    OF    MACEDON. 

triobolos,  and  it  therefore  became  necessary 
to  represent  the  smaller  fractions  in  copper. 
The  silver  money  of  Attica  was  in  very 
general  use,  but  the  Attic  standard  was. 
not  adopted  in  Greece  Proper.  It  spread 
westward,  however,  in  quite  early  times. 
In  the  greater  part  of  Sicil}',  and  in  Tareu- 
tum  and  Etruria,  the  coinage  was  from  the 
first  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  Attic 
standard.  But  the  wide  diffusion  of  this 
standard  was  mainly  due  to  the  action  of 
Philip  II  of  Macedon  and  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  former  adopted  it  when  intro- 
ducing his  gold  coinage  {Fhilij)2nis,  fig.  4)^ 
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the  latter  for  bis  silver  money  (fig.  5).  For 
even  after  Alexander's  death  this  standard 
held   its   ground   in    the   kingdoms  of   the 


Head  of  Heracles.  Zeus. 

(5)  TETRADKACIIMON  OP  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

Macedonian  empire,  except  in  Egypt,  where 
the  Ptolemies  maintained  the  old  coinage 
of  the  country.  Macedonian  influence  ex- 
tended the  Attic  currency  into 
many  other  states,  e.g.  Epirus,  the 
coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  even 
Parthia.  The  largest  Greek  gold 
coin  is  the  20-statcr  piece  of  the 
Grseco-Bactrian  king  Eucratides, 
now  preserved  in  Paris;  the  largest 
silver  coins  are  the  10-drarhma 
pieces  of  Athena,  Syracuse  (tig.  G) 
and  Alexander  the  Great. 

Hellenic  coins  are  important  as 
giving  a  grand  and  complete  idea 
of  the  development  of  plastic  art 
among  the  Greeks.  In  the  Greek 
cities  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  in  par- 
ticular, the  art  of  stamping  coins 
had  attained  considerable  importance  as 
early  as  the  5th  centurj'  B.C.,  and  in  the 
4th  century  with  its  life-like  characterisa- 


(2)  Roman.  As  in  Greece,  so  in  Rome, 
oxen  and  sheep  were  originally  the  medium 
of  exchange.  The  oldest  pecuniary  fines 
were  exacted  in  cattle,  and  the  Latin  word 
for  money,  pScunla,  is  derived  from  incus. 
In  later  times  unwrought  copper  {a:s  nicle) 
given  in  pieces  according  to  weight,  took 
the  place  of  oxen.  Bars  of  cast  cojiper 
marked  on  both  sides  with  some  figure  (as 
of  an  ox,  pig,  or  fowl)  are  said  to  have 
been  introduced  by  king  Servius  Tullius, 
when  he  took  in  hand  the  regulation  of 
weights  and  measures.  The  first  demon- 
strable example  of  a  coin  is  from  the  age 
of  the  decemvirs  (about  450  B.C.).  The  unit 
of  coinage  was  the  as  of  cast  copper,  carry- 
ing the  nominal  weight  of  the  Roman  jiound 
(libra  =  12  zinciLV,  see  fig.  7).    The  as  (ws 


Female  Head  (Persephone  or 
Aretbusa). 


Quadriga  and  armour  (prizes  of 
victory). 

(6)    DECADRACIIMON   OP    SYRACUSE, 
(about  400  B.C.) 


gravS)  bore  the  image  of  Janus  ;  the  coins 
representing  its  fractions  were  all  stamped 
on  the  reverse  side  with  the  figure  of  a 


Head  of  Janus.  Prow  of  Ship. 

(7)    ROMAN  AS    OF   CAST   COPPER. 


tions,  and  with  the  rich  variety  and  noble 
perfection  of  its  forms,  it  reached  the 
highest  degree  of  finish. 


ship's  prow.  These  were,  semis,  with  the 
head  of  Jupiter  =  ^  ns  or  6  uncinc  ;  triens 
with  the   head  of  Minerva,  ^  of  an   as  = 
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uncice  ;  qiiadrans,  with  tlie  head  of  Her- 
cules, J  as  =  3  iincm ;  sea?<a?is,  with  the  head 
of  Mercury,  -J  as  =  2  unciw  ;  uncia,  with  the 
head  of  Roma,  yV  as.  As  in  the  course  of 
time  the  copper  money  became  lighter,  the 
smaller  fractional  coins  were  first  struck, 
and  afterwards  all  the  fractions.  This 
copper  currency  was  calculated  exclusively 
for  the  home  trade,  so  that  it  was  easily 
allowed  to  suffer  a  continuous  depreciation, 
at  first  to  4,  then  to  2,  after  217  B.C.  to  1 
ounce,  after  B.C.  89  to  |  an  ounce,  and  under 
the  Empire  even  to  \  an  ounce.  In  2G9 
B.C.  a  silver  currency  was  introduced,  and 
a  mint  for  it  set  up  on  the  Capitoline  Hill 
in  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta.  The  silver 
fractional  coins  struck  according  to  the 
Athenian  and  Sicilian  standard  were  the 
denarius,  somewhat  higher  in  value  than  the 


Castor  and  Pollux. 


(8)  DENAKIUS. 


(9)  DENARIUS  OF  JULIUS  Ca:SAR. 

Attic  drachma  (about  d^d.,  figs.  8  and  9)  = 
10  asses  of  4  ounces;  the  qiunaniis  =  5 
asses  ;  and  the  sestertius  =  2k  asses.  These 
coins  wore  denoted  by  the  marks  X.  V.  and 
II.  S.  (or  2|)  respectively  (fig.  10).    They  all 


Roma.  Castor  and  Pollux. 

(10)    .SESTEKTIUS. 

bore,  on  the  upjier  side,  the  head  of  the  god- 
dess Roma  with  her  winged  helmet,  and  on 
the  reverse  the  two  Dioscuri  on  horseback. 
In  later  times  Diana  Victoria  in  her  two- 
horse  chariot,  and  Jupiter  in  his  four-horse 
chariot,  successively  took  the  place  of  the 
Dioscuri.  From  the  middle  of  the  1st 
century  there  was  no  fixed  device  for  the 
reverse  side.  The  sestertius  was  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  old  heavy  as,  which  although 


long  disused,  survived  as  the  standard  of 
reckoning.  Payments  were  generally  made 
in  denarii,  but  the  account  made  up  in 
sestertii,  whence  the  word  numnius  (coin) 
was  applied  ^ar  excellence  to  the  sestertius. 
The  reduction  of  the  cojjper  as  to  1  uncia 
in  217  B.C.  degraded  the  copper  money  to 
the  position  of  small  coin,  and  a  silver 
currency  drove  out  the  copper.  The 
denarius  sank  at  the  same  time  to  the  value 
of  about  Sid.,  which  it  maintained  till  the 
time  of  Nero.  The  denarius  was  reckoned 
as  =15  asses,  the  quinarius  as  8,  and  the 
sestertius  (about  2(/.)  =4.  At  about  the 
same  period  a  temporary  effort  was  made 
to  introduce  gold  coinage.  This  movement 
was  not  taken  up  again  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  Republic,  when  Cassar  struck  a 
large  number  of  gold  coins  (aurisus)  equal 
in  weight  to  Jj  of  the  Roman  pound,  and 
in  value  25  denarii  or  100  sestertii  (nearlj' 
23  shillings).  No  regular  coinage  was 
carried  on  in  the  time  of  the  Republic,  but 
the  necessary  money  was  minted  as  occasion 
required.  This  was  done  in  Rome  at  the 
commission  of  the  senate  under  the  super- 
intendence of  certain  officials  entrusted  with 
the  duty.  A  permanent  board  of  three 
persons  (tres  vlri  munetCdes)  was  at  last 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  In  the  provinces 
money  was  coined  by  the  Roman  generals 
and  governors.  From  the  time  of  Augustus 
the  emperor  retained  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  coining  gold  and  silver  money,  the 
copper  coinage  being  left  to  the  senate. 
The  standard  of  the  imperial  coinage  was 
the  aureus  of  Cissar,  the  weight  of  which 
sank  (with  many  variations)  lower  and 
lower  as  time  went  on,  till  in  312  a.d.  Con- 
stantino fixed  it  at  j\  of  a  lb.  (  =  between 


(11)  AUREUS  OF  MAKCUS  AURELIUS. 

12  and  13  shillings,  fig.  11).  The  aureus 
was  now  called  solidus,  and  was  stamped 
at  first  with  the  Latin  mark  LXXII,  after- 
wards with  the  Greek  OB  (  =  72).  It  con- 
tinued in  use  until  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine 
empire.  Of  the  silver  coins  of  the  Republic 
the  denarius  and  quinariiis  alone  held 
their  ground  under  the  Empire,  the  rest 
being  stamped  in  copper.  The  denariiis 
retained  the  value  fixed  217  B.C.  (about  8|d.) 
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until  the  time  of  Nero,  under  whom  it  fell 
in  weight  and  purity  till  its  value  was 
only  sixpence.  During  the  2nd  century  it 
sank  to  'dhd.,  below  the  half  of  its  former 
value,  and  the  silver  coinage  was  conse- 
quently changed  into  small  money.  Diocle- 
tian was  the  first  to  restore  some  order  to 
the  currency.  After  292  a.d.  he  issued  a 
coin  {(irgcntet(s)  of  pure  silver,  and  equal 
in  weight  to  the  Neronian  denarius.  The 
argentcus  maintained  its  ground  till  3GU 
A.D.,  when  it  made  way  for  a  new  system  of 
silver  coinage  on  the  standard  of  the  gold 
solidus.  The  copper  coins  bore  the  mark 
S.C.  {tSenCitus  Constdto),  because  issued  by 
the  senate.  Under  the  Empire  the  following 
small  coins  were  minted ;  the  sestertius 
=  4  asses;  dupondius  =2  asses,  both  of 
brass;  the  semis  (  =  |  an  as),  and  the  qitad- 
rans  =5  as,  both  of  copper.  These  last 
were  the  smallest  change.  The  quadrnns 
went  out  of  use  as  early  as  Trajan,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  2nd  century  a.d.,  the 
dtipondius,  as,  and  semis,  in  the  middle, 
and  the  sestertius  in  the  last  half  of  the 
3rd  century,  when  Diocletian  issued  two 
new  copper  coins,  one  of  which  was  called 
denarius. 

Colacretae  (Gr.  Kolakretai).  A  financial 
board  at  Athens,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
administer  the  fund  accruing  from  the  fines 
taken  in  the  courts  of  justice.  It  was  this 
fund  from  which  the  cost  of  the  public 
meals  in  the  Prytaneum,  and  the  salary  of 
the  Heliastje,  was  defrayed.  The  name 
properly  means  "  collectors  of  hams,"  and 
probably  points  to  the  fact  that  the  hams 
of  the  victims  sacrificed  on  certain  occasions 
were  given  to  the  Colacrctre  as  contribu- 
tions to  the  meals  in  question. 

Collegium.     The  general  term  in  Latin  for 
an  association.     The  word  was  applied  in  a 
different  sense  to  express  the  mutual  rela- 
tion  of  such  magistrates  as  were   collegia. 
Besides   the   collegia  of  the  great  priest- 
lioods,  and  of   the   magistrates'  attendants 
(see  Apparitores),   there   were   numerous 
associations,  which,  although  not  united  by 
any    specifically    religious    objects,   had   a 
religious  centre  in  the  worship  of  some  deity 
or  other.     Such  were  the  numerous  collegia 
of  artisans  {optficum  or  artlflciim),  and 
the  societies  existing   among  the  poor  for  | 
providing  funerals,  which  first  appear  under  : 
the  Empire.     The  political  clubs   {collegia  ' 
sdddMcHi)   were  associated  in  the  worship 
of  the  Lares  Conjjntdles,  and  were,  indeed,  j 
properly  speaking,  collegia  compitdllcta,  or  ' 
"  societies  of  the  cross-ways."   The  religious  ; 


societies  were,  in  some  instances,  established 
by  the  State  for  the  perfonnance  of  certain 
public  religious  services  (see  Sodalitas),  in 
other  cases  they  were  formed  by  private 
individuals,  who  made  it  their  business  to 
keep  up  the  shrines  of  particular  deities 
(often  foreign  deities)  at  their  o%vn  expense. 

Colliithus  (Gr  Kollutlws).  A  Greek  poet, 
native  of  Lycopolis,  in  Upper  Egj'pt,  who 
flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century  a.d.  He  wrote  an  unimportant 
ei)io  poem  in  385  verses,  on  the  rape  of 
Helen,  in  which  he  followed  the  cyclic 
poets. 

Cdlonl  ("  cultivators  ").  During  the  later 
imperial  age  the  coloni  were  serfs,  who, 
on  payment  of  a  certain  rent,  cultivated  a 
piece  of  land,  belonging  to  their  masters,  for 
their  own  profit.  They  were  so  far  free 
that  they  could  not  be  sold,  could  contract 
legal  marriages,  and  could  own  property. 
But  they  were  absolutely  bound  to  the 
estate,  and  if  this  was  sold,  passed  with  the 
rest  of  what  was  upon  it  to  the  new  owner. 
The  coloni  were  probably  the  descendants 
of  barbarians,  who  were  settled  in  the  pro- 
vinces for  agricultural  purposes. 

Colonies.  (1)  Greek.  In  Greece,  colo- 
nies were  sometimes  founded  by  vanquished 
peoples,  who  left  their  homes  to  escape  sub- 
jection at  the  hand  of  a  detested  enemy  ; 
sometimes  as  a  sequel  to  civil  disorders  ; 
sometimes  to  get  rid  of  surplus  population, 
and  thereby  to  avoid  internal  convulsions. 
But  in  most  cases  the  object  was  to  estab- 
lish and  facilitate  relations  of  trade  with 
foreign  countries.  If  a  Greek  city  was  send- 
ing out  a  colony,  an  oracle  (before  all  others 
that  of  Delphi)  was  almost  invariably  con- 
sulted. Sometimes  certain  classes  of  citi- 
zens were  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the 
enterprises ;  sometimes  one  son  was  chosen 
by  lot  from  every  house  where  tliere  were 
several  sons ;  and  strangers  expressing  a 
desire  to  join  were  admitted.  A  person  of 
distinction  was  selected  to  guide  the  emi- 
grants and  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. It  was  usual  to  honour  these 
founders  of  colonies,  after  their  death,  as 
heroes.  Some  of  the  sacred  fire  was  taken 
from  the  public  hearth  in  the  Prgtdncion, 
and  the  fire  on  the  public  hearth  of  the  new 
city  was  kindled  thereat.  And,  just  as  each 
individual  had  his  private  shrines,  so  the 
new  community  maintained  the  worship  of 
its  chief  domestic  deities,  the  colony  send- 
ing embassies  and  votive  gifts  to  their  prin- 
cipal festivals. 

The  relation  between  colony  and  mother- 
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city  was  viewed  as  one  of  mutual  affection. 
Any  differences  that  arose  were  made  up, 
if  possible,  by  peaceful  means,  war  being 
deemed  excusable  only  in  cases  of  extreme 
necessity.  Tlie  charter  of  foundation  con- 
tained general  provisions  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  and  also 
some  special  enactments.  The  constitution 
of  the  mother-city  was  usually  adopted  by 
the  colony,  but  the  new  city  remained  poli- 
tically independent.  If  the  colony  sent  out 
a  fresh  colony  on  its  own  account,  the 
mother-city  was  generally  consulted,  or  was 
at  least  requested  to  furnish  a  leader.  The 
Clcruchl  formed  a  special  class  of  Greek 
colonists  {see  Cleruchi).  The  trade  fac- 
tories set  up  in  foreign  countries  (in  Egypt, 
for  instance)  were  somewhat  different  from 
the  ordinary  colonies,  the  members  retain- 
ing the  right  of  domicile  in  their  own 
fatherland. 

(2)  Roman.  It  was  an  old  custom  in 
Italy  to  send  out  colonies  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  new  conquests.  The  Romans,  ac- 
cordingly, having  no  standing  arm}',  used 
to  plant  bodies  of  their  own  citizens  in 
conquered  towns  as  a  kind  of  garrison. 
These  bodies  would  consist  piartly  of  Roman 
citizens,  usually  to  the  number  of  three 
hundred,  partly  of  members  of  the  Latin 
confederacy,  in  larger  numbers.  The  third 
part  of  the  conquered  territory  was  handed 
over  to  the  settlers.  The  colonice 
clvlum  liomunOnmi  (colonies  of 
Roman  citizens)  were  specially  in- 
tended to  secure  the  two  sea-coasts 
of  Italy,  and  were  hence  called 
colonice  marifima'.  The  colonial' 
Latlna,  of  which  there  was  a  fbi 
greater  number,  served  the  same 
purpose  for  the  mainland. 

The  duty  of  leading  the  colonists 
and  founding  the  settlement  was 
entrusted  to  a  commission  usually 
consisting  of  three  members,  and 
elected  by  the  people.  These  men 
continued  to  stand  in  the  relation 
of  patrons  {pafronl)  to  the  colony 
after  its  foundation.  The  colonists 
entered  the  conquered  city  in  mili- 
tary array,  preceded  by  banners,  and 
the  foundation  was  celebrated  with 
special  solemnities.  The  colonin> 
were  free  from  taxes,  and  had  their 
own  constitution,  a  copy  of  the  Ro- 
man, electing  from  their  own  body 
their  senate  and  other  officers  of  state.  To 
this  constitution  the  original  inhabitants 
had  to   submit.     The  colonice  civium  Ho- 


manovum  retained  the  Roman  citizenship, 
and  were  free  from  military  service,  their 
position  as  out-posts  being  regarded  as  an 
equivalent.  The  members  of  the  colonia- 
Latince  served  among  the  socil,  and  pos- 
sessed the  so-called  ius  Latinum  (see 
Latini).  This  secured  to  them  the  right  of 
acquiring  property  {commcrcium)  and  settle- 
ment in  Rome,  and,  under  certain  conditions, 
the  power  of  becoming  Roman  citizens; 
though  in  course  of  time  these  rights  under- 
went many  limitations. 

From  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  the  colonies 
lost  their  military  character.  Colonization 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  providing 
for  the  poorest  class  of  the  Roman  populace. 
After  the  time  of  Sulla  it  was  adopted  as  a 
way  of  granting  land  to  veteran  soldiers. 
The  right  of  founding  colonies  was  taken 
away  from  the  people  by  Ciesar,  and  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  emperors,  who  tised  it 
(mainly  in  the  provinces)  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  establishing  military  settlements, 
partly  with  the  old  idea  of  securing  con- 
quered territorj'.  It  was  only  in  excep- 
tional cases  that  the  provincial  colonies 
enjoyed  the  immunity  from  taxation  which 
was  granted  to  those  in  Italy. 

Colosseum.     Sec  Aiiphitheatre. 

Colossus  of  Rhodes.    See  Chares. 

Columbarium.  Properly  a  dove-cote.  The 
word  was  metaphorically  applied  to  a  sub- 


OI.UMllARIUM    111      I  I 
(Kenr  tie  i'- 


I      ll:ri:UMEN    OF   OCT  AVI  A. 
)f'i  l.ohH(j,  Rome.) 


terranean  vault  provided  with  rows  of  small 
niches,  lying  one  above  the  other,  and  in- 
tended for  the  reception  of  the  urns  contain- 
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ing  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  These  large 
burial  places  were  built  by  rich  people 
whose  f'reedmen  were  too  numerous  to  be 
interred  in  the  family  burial-place.  They 
were  also  erected  by  the  Ceesars  for  their 
slaves  and  f'reedmen.  Several  of  these  still 
e.xist,  for  instance,  that  of  Livia,  the  consort 
of  Augustus,  who  built  one  for  her  freed- 
men  on  the  Appian  road.  Common  burial- 
places,  in  which  a  niche  could  be  bespoken 
beforehand,  wei-e  sometimes  constructed  by 
private  individuals  on  speculation  for  people 
who  were  too  poor  to  have  a  grave  of  their 
own.  Columharia  were  usually  built  by  re- 
ligious or  mercantile  societies,  or  by  burial 
clubs  for  their  own  members.  In  such 
cases  the  members  contributed  a  single 
capital  payment  and  yearly  subscriptions, 
which  gave  them  the  right  to  a  decent 
burial  and  a  niche  in  the  vault.  The  names 
of  the  dead  were  inscribed  on  marble  tablets 
over  each  niche.     {See  cut.) 

Columella  (Lucius  lumus  MvdCrCduH). 
A  Latin  \\-riter  on  agriculture.  He  was  a 
native  of  Gades,  in  Spain,  and  a  contem- 
porary of  his  countryman,  the  philosopher 
Seneca.  He  was  the  author  of  a  thorough 
and  exhaustive  work  on  agriculture  {De  Re 
Hustled),  which  he  founded  partly  upon  a 
study  of  all  previous  works  on  the  subject, 
partly  on  his  own  experience,  gathered  in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Asia.  The  work  was 
written  about  GO  A.D.,  and  consists  of  twelve 
books,  arranged  as  follows  :  I-II,  on  crops 
and  pastures ;  III-V,  on  trees  and  vine- 
3'ards  ;  VI-IX,  on  cattle,  birds,  fishes,  and 
bees;  X,  on  horticulture;  XI-XII,  on  the 
duties  and  occupations  of  the  farmer.  The 
tenth  book  is  written  in  polished  hexameters, 
as  a  supplement  to  Vergil's  fourth  Georgic. 
This  Columella  did  at  the  request  of  Publlus 
Silvinus,  to  whom  the  whole  work  is  dedi- 
cated. Besides  this,  his  great  work. 
Columella  had  previously  written  a  shorter 
treatise,  of  which  the  second  book,  on  trees 
(De  Arhdnbus),  still  survives.  Columella's 
exposition  is  clear  and  easj',and  his  language 
(if  we  pass  over  the  rhetorical  ornaments 
added  after  the  fashion  of  his  time)  correct. 
The  tenth  book,  though  written  in  verse, 
has,  it  must  be  said,  little  poetical  merit. 

CSlumna  Kostrata.  See  Architecture, 
Orders  of. 

Comsetho  (Gr.  KbmaUJw).  In  Greek 
mythology,  the  daughter  of  Pterelaiis,  king 
of  the  Teleboi.  Her  father  had  a  golden 
lock  in  his  hair,  given  him  by  Poseidon, 
and  conferring  immortalitj-.  Of  this  he 
was   deprived    by  his   daughter,   who   was 


slain  for  her  treachery  by  Amphitryon,  the 
enemy  of  her  race.     {See  Amphitryon.) 

Comedy.  (1)  Greek.  The  Greek  comedy, 
like  the  Greek  tragedy  and  satyric  drama, 
had  its  origin  in  the  festivals  of  Di6n3"sus. 
As  its  name,  komodla,  or  the  song  ol  the 
kOmos,  implies,  it  arose  from  the  unre- 
strained singing  and  jesting  common  in  the 
komos,  or  merry  procession  of  Dionysus. 
According  to  the  tradition,  it  was  the  Doric 
inhabitants  of  Megilra,  well  known  for  their 
love  of  fun,  who  first  worked  up  these  jokes 
into  a  kind  of  farce.  The  inhabitants  of 
Megara  accordingly  boasted  that  they  were 
the  founders  of  Greek  comedy.  Prom 
Megara,  it  was  supposed,  the  popular  farce 
found  its  way  to  the  other  Dorian  com- 
munities, and  one  Susariou  was  said  to 
have  transplanted  it  to  the  Attic  deme  of 
Icaria  about  580  B.C.  No  further  infonna- 
tion  is  in  existence  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
Megarian  or  Dorian  popular  comedy.  The 
local  Doric  farce  was  developed  into  literary 
form  in  Sicily  by  Epicharmus  of  Cos  (about 
540-450  B.C.).  This  writer  gave  a  comic 
treatment  not  only  to  mythology,  but  to 
subjects  taken  from  real  life.  The  con- 
temporary of  Epicharmus,  Phormus  or 
Phormis,  and  his  pupil  Dinolochus,  may 
also  be  named  as  representatives  of  the 
Dorian  comedy. 

The  beginnings  of  the  Attic  comedy,  like 
those  of  the  Attic  tragedj',  are  associated 
with  the  deme  of  Icaria,  known  to  have  been 
the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Dionysus 
in  Attica.  Not  only  Thespis,  the  father  of 
tragedy,  but  also  Chionides  and  Magnes 
(about  550  B.C.),  who,  if  the  story  may  be 
trusted,  first  gave  a  more  artistic  form 
to  the  Megarian  comedy  introduced  bj' 
Susarion,  were  natives  of  Icaria.  Comedy 
did  not  become,  in  the  proper  sense,  a  part 
of  literature  until  it  had  found  welcome 
and  consideration  at  Athens  in  the  time  of 
the  Persian  wars ;  until  its  form  had  been 
moulded  on  the  finished  outlines  of  tragedy  ; 
and  until,  finally,  it  had  received  from  the 
State  the  same  recognition  as  tragedy.  The 
Old  Comedy,  as  it  was  called,  had  its  origin 
in  personal  abuse.  It  was  Crates  who  first 
gave  it  its  peculiar  political  character,  and 
his  younger  contemporary  Cratinus  who 
turned  it  mainly  or  exclusivel^y  in  this 
direction.  The  masters  of  the  Old  Comedy 
are  usually  held  to  be  Cratinus  and  his 
younger  contemporaries,  Eupulis  and  Aris- 
tophanes. It  attained  its  youth  in  the 
time  of  Pericles  and  the  Peloponnesian  war  ; 
the  period  when  the  Athenian  democracy 
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had  reached  its  highest  development.  These 
three  masters  had  many  rivals,  who  fell, 
however,  on  the  whole  beneath  their  level, 
among  others  Pherecrates,  Hermippus, 
Teleclldes,  Phryulchus,  Ameipsias,  Plato 
and  Theopompus. 

A  good  idea  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
Old  Comedy  may  be  formed  from  the  eleven 
surviving  plays  of  Aristophanes.*  The 
Greek  tragedy  has  a  meaning  for  all  time ; 
but  the  Old  Comedy,  the  most  brilliant 
and  striking  production  of  all  Athenian 
literature,  has  its  roots  in  Athenian  life, 
and  addressed  the  Athenian  public  only. 

Dealing  from  the  verj'  first  with  the 
grotesque  and  absni'd  side  of  things,  it 
was  the  scourge  of  all  vice,  folly,  and 
weakness.  The  social  life  of  Athens,  so 
restless,  and  yet  so  open,  offered  an  in- 
exhaustible store  of  material ;  and  the 
comedian  was  always  sure  of  a  witty, 
laughter-loving  public,  on  whom  no  allusion 
was  lost.  The  firet  aim  of  the  Athenian 
comedy  was,  no  doubt,  to  make  men  laugh, 
but  this  was  not  all.  Beneath  it  there  lay  a 
serious  and  patriotic  motive.  The  poet,  who 
was  secured  by  the  license  of  the  stage, 
wished  to  bring  to  light  and  turn  to  ridicule 
the  abuses  and  degeneracy  of  his  time. 
The  Attic  comedians  are  all  admirers  of 
the  good  old  times,  and,  accordingly,  the 
declared  enemies  of  the  social  innovations 
which  were  beginning  to  make  their  way, 
the  signs  in  many  cases,  no  doubt,  of  ap- 
proaching decline.  It  was  not,  however, 
the  actual  phenomena  of  life  which  were 
sketched  in  the  Old  Comedy.  The  latter 
is  really  a  gi'otesque  and  fantastic  carica- 
ture ;  the  colours  are  laid  on  thick,  and 
propriety,  as  we  moderns  understand  it,  is 
thrown  to  the  winds.  These  pla3'3  abound 
in  coarseness  and  obscenity  of  the  broadest 
kind,  the  natural  survival  of  the  rude 
license  allowed  at  the  Dionysiac  festival. 
The  choice  and  treatment  of  the  subjects 
show  the  same  tendency  to  the  grotesque 
and  fantastic.  Fancy  and  caprice  revel  at 
their  will,  unchecked  by  any  regard  either 
for  the  laws  of  poetical  probability  or  for 
adequacy  of  occasion.  The  action  is  gene- 
rally quite  simple,  sketched  out  in  a  few 
broad  strokes,  and  carried  out  in  a  motley 
series  of  loosely  connected  scenes.  The 
language  is  always  choice  and  fine,  never 
leaving  the  forms  of  the  purest  Atticism. 
The  metres  admit  a  greater  freedom  and 
movement  than  those  of  the  tragedy. 

*  Only  eleven  have  come  down  to  us  complete  : 
the  rest  are  in  fragments. 


A  corned}-,  like  a  tragedy,  consisted  of 
the  dramatic  dialogue,  written  mostly  in 
iambic  senfirii,  and  the  lyrical  chorus.  The 
division  of  the  dialogue  into  pv6l6g6s, 
cpcisodwn,  and  exodos,  and  of  the  chorus 
into  ^j«)'orf(3s  and  sfwstJHfl,  are  the  same  as 
in  tragedy  {sec  Tragedy).  But,  while  the 
tragic  chorus  consisted  of  fifteen  singers, 
there  were  twenty-four  in  the  comic.  A 
peculiarity  of  the  comic  chorus  is  the  pdrci- 
basis,  a  series  of  lines  entirely  unconnected 
with  the  plot,  in  which  the  poet,  through 
the  mouth  of  the  chorus,  addresses  the 
public  directly  about  his  own  concerns,  or 
upon  burning  questions  of  the  day  {see 
Parabasis).  Like  the  tragedies,  the  come- 
dies were  performed  at  the  great  festivals 
of  Diony.sus,  the  Dionysia  and  Lensea.  On 
each  occasion  five  poets  competed  for  the 
prize,  each  with  one  play. 

Por  a  short  time,  but  a  short  time  only, 
a  limitation  had  beenjmt  upon  the  absolute 
freedom  with  which  the  poets  of  the  Old 
Comedy  lashed  the  shortcomings  of  the 
government  and  its  chief  men.  The  down- 
fall of  the  democracy,  however,  deprived 
them  of  this  libert}'.  The  disastrous  issue 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  had,  moreover, 
ruined  the  Athenian  finances,  and  made  it 
necessary  to  give  up  the  expensive  chorus, 
and  with  it  the  imvahasis.  Thus  deprived 
of  the  means  of  existence,  the  Old  Comedy 
was  doomed  to  extinction.  In  its  place  came 
what  was  called  the  Middle  Comedy,  from 
about  4(30-338  B.C.  Tliis  was  a  modification 
of  the  Old  Comedy,  with  a  character  corre- 
sponding to  the  altered  circumstance  of  the 
time.  The  Middle  Comedy  was  in  no  sense 
political ;  it  avoided  all  open  attack  on  in- 
dividuals, and  confined  itself  to  treating  the 
typical  faults  and  weaknesses  of  mankind. 
Its  main  line  was  burlesque  and  parodj',  of 
which  the  objects  were  the  tragedies  and 
the  mythology  in  general.  It  was  also 
severe  upon  the  lives  of  the  philosophers. 
It  dealt  in  typical  characters,  such  as 
bullies,  parasites,  and  courtesans.  The 
writers  of  the  Middle  Comedj^  were  very 
prolific,  more  than  eight  hundred  of  their 
plays  having  survived  as  late  as  the  2nd 
century  a.d.  The  most  celebrated  of  them 
were  Antiphanes  of  Athens  and  Alexis  of 
Thurii ;  next  to  these  came  Eubulus,  and 
Anaxandridas  of  Pthodes. 

A  new  departure  is  signalized  by  the 
dramas  of  what  is  called  the  New  Comedy. 
In  these,  as  in  the  modern  society  drama, 
life  was  represented  in  its  minutest  details. 
The  New  Comedy  offered  a  play  regularly 
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constructed  like  tliat  of  tragedj-,  clmrac- 
terized  by  fine  liuraour,  and  but  seldom 
touching  on  public  life.  The  language  was 
that  of  ordinary  society,  and  the  plot  was 
worked  out  in  a  connected  form  from  the 
beginning  to  the  dcnouoncnt.  The  chief 
art  of  the  poets  of  the  New  Comedy  lay  in 
the  development  of  the  plot  and  the  faith- 
ful portraiture  of  character.  The  stock 
subjects  are  illicit  love  affairs ;  for  honest 
women  lived  in  retirement,  and  stories  of 
honourable  love,  therefore,  were  practically 
excluded  from  the  stage.  The  ordinary 
characters  are  young  men  in  love,  fathers 
of  the  good-natured  or  the  scolding  type, 
cunning  slaves,  panders,  parasites,  and  brag- 
ging officers.  Besides  the  dialogue  proper, 
we  find  traces  of  parts  written  in  lyric 
metres  for  the  higher  style  of  singing. 
These  were,  in  all  probability,  like  the  dia- 
logue, performed  by  the  actors. 

The  fate  of  the  New  resembles  that  of 
the  Middle  Comedy,  only  a  few  fragments 
of  its  numerous  pieces  having  survived. 
Of  some  of  them,  however,  we  have  Latin 
adaptations  by  Plautus  and  Terence.  Its 
greatest  master  was  Menander,  besides 
whom  should  be  mentioned  Diphilus,  Phile- 
mon, Philippides,  Posldippus,  and  Apollo- 
dorus  of  Car3-stus.  The  New  Comedy 
flourished  from  330  B.C.  till  far  into  the 
3rd  century  a.d. 

In  about  800  B.C.  the  old  Dorian  farce 
was  revived  in  a  literary  form  in  Southern 
Italy  by  Rhinthon,  the  creator  of  the 
mid i-otrd gcedia.  The  IIilarotraga>dia  was 
for  the  most  pai't  a  parody  of  the  ti-agic 
stories. 

(2)  Roman.  Like  the  Greeks,  the  Italian 
people  had  their  popular  dramatic  pieces; 
the  versus  Fcscennlni,  for  instance,  which 
were  at  first  associated  with  the  mimic 
drama,  first  introduced  in  390  B.C.  from 
Etruria  in  consequence  of  a  plague,  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  heaven  {see  Fescen- 
NiNi  Versus).  From  this  combination 
sprang  the  sutura,  a  performance  consisting 
of  flute-playing,  mimic  dance,  songs,  and 
dialogue.  The  AtcUuna  {qM.)  was  a  second 
species  of  popular  Italian  comedy,  dis- 
tinguished from  others  by  having  certain 
fixed  or  stock  characters.  The  creator 
of  the  regular  Italian  comedy  and  tragedy 
was  a  C4reek  named  Livius  Andronicus, 
about  240  B.C.  Like  the  Italian  tragedy, 
the  Italian  comedy  was,  in  form  and  con- 
tents, an  imitation,  executed  with  more  or 
less  freedom,  of  the  Greek.  It  was  the  New 
Greek  Comedy  which  the  Romans  took  as 


their  model.  This  comedy,  which  repre- 
sents scenes  from  Greek  life,  was  called 
palliuta,  after  the  Greek  pallium,  or  cloak. 
The  dramatic  satura,  and  the  Atdlana, 
which  afterwards  supplanted  the  satura  as 
a  concluding  farce,  continued  to  exist  side 
by  side.  The  Latin  comedy  was  brought  to 
perfection  by  Plautus  and  Terence,  the  only 
Roman  dramatists  from  whose  hands  we 
still  possess  complete  plays.  We  should  also 
mention  Neevius  and  Ennius  (both  of  whom 
wrote  tragedies  as  well  as  comedies), 
Caecilius,  and  Turpilius,  with  whom,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  3nd  century  B.C., 
this  style  of  composition  died  out. 

About  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century 
B.C.  a  new  kind  of  comedj-,  the  togcita, 
(from  toga)  made  its  appearance.  The  form 
of  it  was  still  Greek,  but  the  life  and  the 
characters  Italian.  The  togata  was  re- 
presented by  Titinius,  Atta,  and  Afranius, 
who  was  accounted  the  master  in  this  kind 
of  writing.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1st 
century  B.C.  the  Atellana  assumed  an 
artistic  form  in  the  hands  of  Pomponius 
and  Novius ;  and  some  fifty  years  later  the 
mimus,  also  an  old  form  of  popular  farce, 
was  similarly  handled  by  Laberius  and 
Publilius  Syrus.  The  viiiiiiis  drove  all  the 
other  varieties  of  comedy  from  the  field, 
and  held  its  ground  until  late  in  the  im- 
perial period. 

The  Roman  comedy,  like  its  model,  the 
New  Comedy  of  the  Greeks,  had  no  chorus, 
the  intervals  being  filled  up  by  perfor- 
mances on  the  flute.  The  play  consisted, 
like  the  Roman  tragedy,  partly  of  passages 
of  spoken  dialogue  in  iambic  trimeters, 
partly  of  musical  scenes  called  cantlr.a. 
{See  Canticum.) 

Comissatio.    See  Meals. 

Comitia.  The  popular  assemblies  of  the 
Romans,  summoned  and  presided  over  by  a 
mdgistrdtus.  In  the  comitia  the  Roman 
people  appeared  as  distributed  into  its 
political  sections,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ciding, in  the  exercise  of  its  sovereign  rights, 
upon  the  business  brought  before  it  by  the 
presiding  magistrate.  The  comitia  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  contvlnes.  The 
contioncs  were  also  summoned  and  presided 
over  by  a  magistrate,  but  they  did  not 
assemble  in  their  divisions,  and  they  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  receive  the  commu- 
nications of  the  magistrate.  In  all  its 
assemblies  at  Rome,  the  people  remained 
standing.  The  original  place  of  meeting 
was  the  cSmlttum,  a  part  of  the  forum. 
There  were  three  kinds  of  comitia,  viz. : 
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(1)  The  Comitia  Curiata.  Tliis  wns  tlie 
assembly  of  the  patricians  in  their  thirty 
curice,  who,  until  the  change  of  the  con- 
stitntion  under  Servius  Tullius,  constituted 
the  whole  pojiuliis  Rumdnus.  During  the 
regal  period  thej'  were  summoned  by  the 
rex  or  intcrrcx,  who  brought  before  them 
questions  to  be  decided  Aye  or  No.  The 
voting  was  taken  fii-st  in  each  curia  by 
heads,  and  then  according  to  curia',  in  an 
order  determined  by  lot.  The  business 
within  the  competence  of  this  assembly 
was :  («)  to  elect  a  king  proposed  by  the 
intcrrcx  ;  ih)  to  confer  upon  the  king  the 
impcrnim,  by  virtue  of  the  lex  curiata  de 
impcrio  ;  (c)  to  decide  on  declarations  of  war, 
appeals,  arrogCMOncs  {sec  Adoption),  and 
the  reception  of  foreign  families  into  the 
body  of  the  patricians.  The  Servian  con- 
stitution transferred  the  right  of  declaring 
aggressive  war,  and  the  I'ight  of  deciding 
appeals,  to  the  Comitia  CentiirlCdd,  which, 
from  this  time  onward,  represented  the 
people,  now  composed  of  both  patricians 
and  plebeians.  After  the  establishment  of 
the  Republic,  the  Comitia  Curiata  retained 
the  right  (a)  of  conferring,  on  the  proposal 
of  the  senate,  the  impcrium  on  the  magis- 
trates elected  by  the  Comitia  Ccnturiata, 
and  on  the  dictator  elected  by  the  consuls  ; 
(b)  of  confirming,  likewise  on  the  proposal 
of  the  senate,  the  alterations  in  the  consti- 
tution decided  upon  by  the  Comitia  Ccn- 
turiata,  and    Trihuta. 

The  extinction  of  the  political  difference 
lietween  Patricians  and  Plebeians  destroyed 
the  political  position  of  the  Comitia 
Curiata,  and  the  mere  shadow  of  their 
rights  survived.  The  assembly  itself  be- 
came an  imreality,  so  much  so  that,  in  the 
end,  the  presence  of  the  thirty  UctOrcs 
cilrlutl,  and  three  augurs,  was  sufficient  to 
enable  legal  resolutions  to  be  passed  {see 
LiCTORS).  But  the  Comitia  Curiata  re- 
tained the  powers  affecting  tlie  reception  of 
a  non-patrician  into  the  patrician  order, 
and  the  powers  affecting  the  proceeding  of 
arrogdtiO,  especially  in  cases  where  the 
transition  of  a  patrician  into  a  plebeian 
family  was  concerned.  Evidence  of  the 
exercise  of  these  functions  on  their  part 
may  be  traced  down  the  imperial  period. 

The  Comitia  Cdluta  were  also  an 
assembly  of  the  patrician  curice.  They 
were  so  called  because  publicly  summoned 
(calare).  The  pontlfices  presided,  and  the 
functions  of  the  assembly  were:  («)  to  in- 
augurate the  flumines,  the  rex  sacrorjii 
and  indeed   the   king   himself    during   the 
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regal  period.  (6)  The  clctestdtlo  sacrurum, 
previous  to  an  act  of  arrogatio.  This  was 
the  formal  release  of  a  person  passing  by 
adoption  into  another  family  from  the  sacra 
of  his  former  family  {see  Adoption),  (c) 
The  ratification  of  wills  twice  a  year ;  but 
this  applies  only  to  an  earlj'  period. 
(d)  The  announcement  of  the  calendar  of 
festivals  on  the  first  day  of  every  month. 

(2)  Comitia  Centuriata.  The  assembly 
of  the  whole  people,  patrician  as  well  as 
plebeian,  arranged  according  to  the  centurice 
established  by  Serviu'S  Tullius.  The 
original  founder  of  the  comitia  centuriata 
transferred  to  them  certain  political  rights 
which  had  previously  been  exercised  by 
the  comitia  curiata.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  foundation  of  the  Republic,  when 
the  sovereign  power  in  the  state  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  body  of  citizens,  that  they 
attained  their  real  political  importance. 
They  then  became  the  assembly  in  which 
the  people,  collectively,  expressed  its  will. 
The  right  of  summoning  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata originally  belonged  to  the  king. 
During  the  republican  period  it  belonged, 
in  its  full  extent,  to  the  consuly  and  the 
dictator  alone.  The  other  magistrates 
possessed  it  only  within  certain  limits. 
The  inter  rex,  for  instance,  could,  in  case  of 
there  being  no  consuls,  summon  the  comitia 
centuriata  to  hold  an  election,  but  he  could 
summon  them  for  this  purpose  only.  The 
censors  could  call  them  together  only  for 
the  holding  of  the  census  and  the  lustrum  ; 
the  prsetors,  it  may  be  conjectured,  only 
in  the  case  of  capital  trials.  In  all  other 
instances  the  consent  of  the  consuls,  or 
their  authorisation,  was  indispensable. 

The  duties  of  the  comitia  centuriata 
daring  the  republican  period  were  as 
follows :  (a)  To  elect  the  higher  magis- 
trates, consuls,  censors,  and  prsetors.  {!>)  To 
give  judgment  in  all  the  capital  trials  in 
which  appeal  to  the  people  was  permitted 
from  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate  sitting 
in  judgment.  This  popular  jurisdiction 
was  gradually  limited  to  political  trials, 
common  offences  being  dealt  with  by  the 
ordinary  commissions.  And  in  the  later 
republican  age  the  judicial  assemblies  of 
the  comitia  centuriata  became,  in  general, 
rarer,  especially  after  the  formation  of  special 
standing  commissions  {qtucstwnes  jierpe- 
tiicc)  for  the  trial  of  a  number  of  offences 
regarded  as  political.  {c)  To  decide  on 
declaring  a  war  of  aggression  ;  this  on  the 
proposal  of  the  consuls,  with  the  approval 
of  the  senate,     (rf)  To  pass  laws  proposed 
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by  the  higlier  magistrates,  witli  tlie  approval 
of  the  senate.  This  right  lost  much  of  its 
value  after  287  B.C.,  when  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  comitia  tributa  were  made 
equal  to  those  of  the  comitia  ccnturiata. 
After  this  time  the  legislative  activity  of 
the  latter  assembly  gradually  diminished. 

The  comitia  ccnturiata  were  originally  a 
military  assembly,  and  the  citizens  accord- 
ingly, in  ancient  times,  attended  them  in 
arms.  On  the  night  before  the  meeting,  the 
magistrate  summoning  the  assembly  took 
the  auspices  on  the  place  of  meeting,  the 
Campus  Martins.  If  the  auspices  were 
favourable,  signals  were  given,  laefore  day- 
break, from  the  walls  and  the  citadel  by  the 
blowing  of  horns,  summoning  the  citizens  to 
a  contifj.  The  presiding  magistrate  offered 
a  sacrifice,  and  repeated  a  solemn  prayer, 
and  the  assembly  proceeded  to  consider  the 
business  which  required  its  decision.  Private 
individuals  were  not  allowed  to  speak,  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  presiding  magistrate. 
At  his  command  the  armed  people  divided 
themselves  into  their  centuria',  and  marched 
in  this  order  to  the  Campus  Martius,  pre- 
ceded by  banners,  and  headed  by  the 
cavalry.  Arrived  at  the  Campus,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  voting,  the  president  having 
again  put  the  proposal  to  the  people  in  the 
form  of  a  question  ("Do  you  wish?"  "Do 
you  command  ?  ")  While  the  voting  was 
eoingon,a  red  flag  stood  on  the  Juniciihim. 
The  cquitcs,  who  in  ancient  times  used  to  be- 
gin the  battles  in  war,  opened  the  voting,  and 
theireighteen  centuries  were  therefore  called 
praivgCttlva'.  The  result  of  their  vote  was 
immediately  published,  and,  being  taken  as 
an  omen  for  the  voters  who  were  to  follow, 
was  usually  decisive.  Then  came  the  175 
centuries,  170  of  which  composed  the  five 
classes  of  infantry  in  their  order.  Each  cen- 
turia counted  as  casting  one  vote;  this  vote 
was  decided  by  a  previous  voting  within  the 
centuria,  which  was  at  first  open,  but  in 
later  times  was  taken  by  ballot.  If  the  18 
centuries  of  cquitcs,  and  the  80  centuries  of 
the  first  clas-;,  with  whom  went  the  two  cen- 
turies of  mechanics  {centuria  fahrum),  were 
unanimous,  the  question  was  decided,  as  there 
would  be  a  majority  of  100  centuries  to  93. 
If  not,  the  voting  went  on  until  one  side 
secured  the  votes  of  at  least  97  centuries. 
The  lower  classes  only  voted  in  the  rare 
cases  where  the  votes  of  the  higher  classes 
were  not  united.  The  proceedings  con- 
cluded with  a  formal  annoxmcement  of  the 
result  on  the  jiart  of  the  presiding  magis- 
trate, and  the  dismissal  of  the  host.     If  no 

'  See,  however,  Cic.  pi'o  Flancio,  411,  nemo  mmi 
quin  renuncialua  sit  consul. 


result  was  arrived  at  by  sunset,  or  if  un- 
favourable omens  appeared  during  the  pro- 
ceedings, or  while  the  voting  was  going  on, 
the  assembly  was  adjourned  until  the  next 
convenient  occasion. 

This  form  of  voting  gave  the  wealthier 
citizens  a  decided  advantage  over  the  poorer, 
and  lent  an  aristocratic  character  to  the 
comitia  ccnturiata.  In  the  3rd  century 
B.C.  a  change  was  introduced  in  the  interest 
of  the  lower  classes.  Each  of  the  thirty- 
five  tribus,  or  districts,  into  which  the  Ro- 
man territory  was  divided,  included  ten 
centuria',  five  of  iuniOrcs  and  five  of 
seniores.  (For  the  five  cZassfs,  see  Centuria.) 
Thus  each  of  the  five  classes  included  70 
centuria,  making  350  centurice  in  all.  To 
this  number  add  the  eighteen  centurice 
equitum,  and  the  five  centurice  not  in- 
cluded in  the  propertied  classes;  namel3', 
two  of  fabri  (mechanics),  two  of  tilbicincs 
(musicians),  and  one  of  jiroletdru  and 
llherti  (the  very  poor  and  the  freedmen), 
and  the  whole  number  of  centurice  amounts 
to  373.  The  centurice,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, had  by  this  time  quite  lost  their 
militai'y  character.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment the  88  votes  of  the  equites  and  the 
first  classis  were  confronted  with  the  285 
votes  of  the  rest.  Besides  this,  the  right 
of  voting  first  was  taken  from  the  equites 
and  given  to  the  centuria  pra^rogafiva 
chosen  by  lot  from  the  first  classis.  The 
voting,  it  is  true,  was  still  taken  in  the 
order  of  the  classes,  but  the  classes  were 
seldom  unanimous  as  in  former  times ;  for 
the  interests  of  the  tribus,  which  were  re- 
presented in  each  classis  by  two  centuria; 
respectively,  were  generally  divergent,  and 
the  centuries  voted  in  the  sense  of  their 
tribe.  The  consequence  was  that  it  wau 
often  necessary  —  indeed,  jierhaps  that  it 
became  the  rule,  at  least  at  elections — to 
take  the  votes  of  all  the  classes.''- 

In  old  times  the  military  arrangement 
was  sufficient  to  secure  the  maintenance  of 
order.  But,  after  its  disappearance,  the 
classes  were  separated,  and  the  centuria; 
kept  apart  by  wooden  barriers  (sccjita), 
from  which  the  centurice  passed  over 
bridges  into  an  open  inner  space  called 
ovlle  (sheep-fold).  On  the  position  of  the 
comitia  ccnturiata  during  the  imperial 
age,  see  below. 

(3)  Comitia  Tributa.  This  v.-as  the 
collective  assembly  of  the  people  arranged 
according  to  the  local  distribution  of  tribes 
{see  Tribus).  It  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  concilium  iilebis,  which  was  an 

nam  prior  earn  ^sc.  ceiduriam  prixroijalieum)  luUrit 
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assembly  of  the  tribes  under  the  presidency 
of  plebeian  magistrates,  i.e.,  the  trihuni  a.ndi 
the  (vdJlcs  jjUbeii.  As  these  magistrates 
had  no  right  to  summon  patricians,  the  re- 
solutions passed  by  a  concilium  j^^^^i^ 
were  (strictly  speaking)  only  2}l<'l'i  scita. 
It  was  a  h'x  ccntiiriata  of  some  earlier  date 
than  4G2  B.C.  that  probably  first  made 
these  resolutions  binding  on  all  the  citizens, 
provided  they  received  the  approval  of  the 
senate.  This  approval  was  rendered  un- 
necessary by  the  lex  Hortensia  of  287  B.C., 
and  from  that  date  onward  the  concilia 
2)lcbis  became  the  principal  organ  of  legisla- 
tion. The  method  of  voting  resembled  that 
in  the  comitia  curiata,  and  the  regular  place 
of  meeting  was  the  Comitium.  No  auspices 
were  taken.  From  471  B.C.  the  concilia 
2)h'bis  elected  the  tribimi  and  the  cedilcs 
2}lebcii.  Among  the  other  functions  of  the 
concilia  2ilebis  were  the  following  : 

(rt)  To  give  judicial  decisions  in  all  suits 
instituted  by  the  tribunes  and  sediles  of  the 
plebs,  for  offences  against  the  p?f&s  or  its 
representatives.  In  later  times  these  suits 
were  mostly  instituted  on  the  ground  of  bad 
or  illegal  administration.  The  tribunes  and 
jediles  had,  in  these  cases,  the  power  of  in- 
flicting pecuniary  fines  ranging  up  to  a 
large  amount,  (b)  To  pass  resolutions  on 
proposals  made  by  the  tribunes  of  the  p?(7^s 
and  the  higher  magistrates  on  foreign  and 
domestic  affairs,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
for  instance,  or  the  making  of  treaties. 
Their  power  was  almost  unlimited,  and  the 
more  important  because,  strictly  speaking, 
it  was  only  the  higher  magistrates  who  re- 
quired the  authorization  of  the  senate.  Nor 
had  the  senate  more  than  the  right  of 
quashing  a  measure  passed  without  due 
formalities. 

The  comitia  tribufa,  as  distinguished 
from  the  concilia  j^lebis,  were  presided  over 
by  the  consuls,  the  prtetors,  and  (in  judicial 
cases)  the  curule  aediles.  Until  the  latter 
years  of  the  Republic,  the  assembly  usually 
met  wpon  the  Capitol,  and  afterwards  on  the 
Cam2nis  Martius.  The  functions  of  the 
comitia  tributa,  gradually  acquired,  were 
as  follows  :  (a)  The  election  of  all  the  lower 
magistrates,  ordinary  (as  the  tribuni  plcbis, 
tribuni  milttum,  o'dlles  ^j/cfti's,  adilcs 
curfdes)  and  extraordinary,  under  the  pre- 
sidency partly  of  the  tribunes,  partly  of  the 
consuls  or  prtetors.  (b)  The  nomination  of 
the  2}onttfcx  maximus,  and  of  the  co-opted 
members  of  the  religious  collegia  of  the 
2>ontifices,  attgiires,  and  decemviri  sacro- 
rum.   This  nomination  was  carried  out  by  a 


committee  of  seventeen  tribes  chosen  by 
lot.  (c)  The  fines  judicially  inflicted  by 
the  concilia  j)lebis  required  in  all  graver 
cases  the  sanction  of  the  tribes. 

The  comitia  tribufa  were  summoned  at 
least  seventeen  days  before  the  meeting,  by 
the  simple  proclamation  of  a  herald.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  comitia  cenfuriatn,  business 
could  neither  be  begun  nor  continued  in- 
the  face  of  adverse  auspices.  Like  the 
comitia  centuriata  too,  the  tribal  assembly 
met  at  daybreak,  and  could  not  sit  beyond 
sunset.  If  summoned  by  the  tribunes,  the 
comitia  tributa  could  only  meet  in  the  city, 
or  within  the  radius  of  a  mile  from  it.  The 
usual  place  of  assembly  was  the  Torum  or 
the  comitium  {q.v.).  If  summoned  by  other 
authorities,  the  assembly  met  outside  the 
cit}',  most  commonly  in  the  Cam2n(s  3Iartins. 
The  proceedings  opened  with  a  prayer,  un- 
accompanied by  sacrifice.  The  business  in 
hand  was  then  discussed  in  a  contio  {see- 
above,  p.  155  a) ;  and  the  proposal  having- 
been  read  out,  the  meeting  was  requested 
to  arrange  itself  according  to  its  thirty-five 
tribes  in  ihesa'pta  or  wooden  fences.  Lots 
were  drawn  to  decide  which  tribe  should 
vote  first.  The  tribe  on  which  this  duty  fell 
was  called  2»'inci2nuni.  The  result  of  this 
first  vote  was  proclaimed,  and  the  other 
tribes  then  proceeded  to  vote  simultane- 
ously, not  successively.  The  votes  given 
by  each  tribe  were  then  announced  in  an 
order  determined  by  lot.  Finally,  the 
general  resialt  of  the  voting  was  made 
known. 

The  proposer  of  a  measure  was  bound  to. 
put  his  proposal  into  due  form,  and  publish 
it  beforehand.  When  a  measure  came  to- 
the  vote,  it  was  accepted  or  rejected  as  a 
whole.  It  became  law  when  the  presiding 
magistrate  announced  that  it  had  been 
accepted. 

The  character  of  the  comitia  had  begun 
to  decline  even  in  the  later  period  of  the- 
Republic.  Even  the  citizens  of  Rome  took 
but  little  part  in  them,  and  this  is  still  more- 
true  of  the  population  of  Italy,  who  had 
received  the  Roman  citizenship  in  89  B.C. 
The  comitia  tributa,  in  particular,  sank 
gradually  into  a  mere  gathering  of  the  city- 
mob,  strengthened  on  all  sides  by  the  influx 
of  corrupt  elements.  The  results  of  the- 
voting  came  more  and  more  to  represent 
not  the  public  interest,  but  the  effects  of 
direct  or  indirect  corruption.  Under  the 
Empire  the  comitia  centuriata  and  tribida 
continued  to  exist,  in  a  shadowy  form,  it  is- 
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true,  down  to  the  3rd  century  a.d.  Julius 
Cffisar  had  deprived  tliem  of  the  right  of 
deciding  on  war  and  peace.  Under  Au- 
gustus they  lost  the  power  of  jurisdiction, 
and,  practically,  the  power  of  legislation. 
The  imperial  measures  were  indeed  laid 
before  the  comitia  tvibuta  for  ratification, 
but  this  was  all ;  and  under  the  successors 
of  Augustus  even  this  proceeding  became 
rarer.  Since  the  time  of  Vespasian  the 
emperors,  at  their  accession,  received  their 
legislative  and  other  powers  from  the 
comitia  trihuta ;  but  this,  like  the  rest, 
was  a  more  formality.  The  power  of  elec- 
tion was  that  which,  in  appearance  at  least, 
survived  longest.  Augustus,  like  Julius 
Csesar,  allowed  the  comitia  ccntitriata  to 
•confirm  the  nomination  of  two  candidates 
for  the  consulship.  He  also  left  to  the 
comitia  centuviata  and  trihuta  the  power 
■of  free  election  to  half  the  other  magis- 
tracies ;  the  other  half  being  filled  by 
nominees  of  his  own.  Tiberius  transferred 
the  last  remnant  of  free  elective  power  to 
the  senate,  whose  proposals,  originating 
under  imperial  influence,  wore  laid  before 
the  comitia  for  ratification.  The  formali- 
ties, the  auspices,  prayer,  sacrifice,  and 
proclamation,  were  now  the  important  thing, 
iind  the  measures  jiroposed  were  carried, 
not  by  regular  voting,  but  by  acclama- 
tion. 

Comillum.  The  name  of  a  small  space  in 
Rome,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  senate- 
house  {see  Curia),  and  on  the  south  by 
the  rostra  {sec  Rostra).  Down  to  the  2nd 
century  B.C.  it  was  used  for  the  meetings 
the  assemblies  and  of  the  courts  of  law. 
After  the  removal  of  the  rostra  it  became 
part  of  the  Forum.  Sec  Plan  imder  Foroji, 
No.  18. 

Commerce.  Greece.  In  the  Homeric  poems 
the  Greeks  are  not  represented  as  a  people 
with  a  sjiontaneous  inclination  to  com- 
merce. Indeed,  the  position  of  the  oldest 
Greek  cities,  far  away  from  the  sea,  suffici- 
ently shows  that  their  founders  can  have 
had  no  idea  of  trade  as  a  means  of  getting 
wealth.  Greek  navigation  in  ancient  times 
was  almost  exclusively  subservient  to  war 
and  piracy,  to  which,  for  a  long  time,  no 
stigma  was  attached  in  public  opinion.  And 
the  trade  carried  on  with  Greece  by  the 
Asiatics,  especially  the  Phoenicians,  who 
then  ruled  the  Greek  seas,  can  hardly  have 
been  very  active.  The  Greeks,  having  no 
agricultural  or  industrial  produce  to  offer, 
could  not  have  temiited  many  foreigners  to 
deal  with  them.     But  in  the  centuries  suc- 


ceeding the  Homeric  age,  the  commerce  of 
Greece  was  revolutionized. 

The  islands,  especially  JDgina  and  Euboea, 
were  foremost  in  commercial  undertak- 
ings; the  only  continental  town  which 
was  at  all  successful  in  this  way  being 
Corinth,  which  was  favoured  by  its  incom- 
parable position.  It  was  the  foundation  of 
the  Hellenic  colonies  in  Asia  Minor  that 
first  occasioned  the  free  development  of 
Greek  trade.  The  exertions  of  the  lonians 
were  mainly  instrumental  in  creating  two 
things  indispensable  to  its  success,  namelj', 
commercial  activity,  excited  by  contact  with 
the  ancient  industries  of  the  East,  and  a 
maritime  power  in  the  proper  sense,  which 
made  it  possible  to  oust  the  Phcenicians 
from  the  naval  supremacy  which  thej^  had 
so  long  maintained.  This  new  commercial 
activity  necessitated  a  larger  use  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
gold  and  silver  coinage,  which  the  lonians 
were  the  first  among  the  Greeks  to  adopt. 
This  proved  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the 
development  of  commerce,  or  rather  it  was 
the  very  condition  of  its  existence.  Miletus 
took  the  first  place  among  the  trading 
colonies.  The  influence  of  these  cities  upon 
their  mother  country  was  so  strong  that 
even  the  Dorians  gradually  lost  their 
national  and  chai-acteristic  dislike  of  trade 
and  commerce,  and  threw  themselves  ac- 
tively into  their  pursuit.  Down  to  the  Gth 
century  B.C.,  Greek  commerce  had  extended 
itself  to  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  inland  seas  connected  with  it, 
especially  towards  the  East.  It  was  not 
until  a  later  time  that  Athens  joined  the 
circle  of  commercial  cities.  Even  in  Solon's 
time  the  Athenians  had  lived  mainly 
by  agriculture  and  cattle-breeding,  and  it 
was  only  with  the  growth  of  the  democratic 
constitution  that  their  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  other  cities  became  at  all 
considerable.  The  Persian  wars,  and  her 
position  as  head  of  the  naval  confederacy, 
raised  Athens  to  the  position  of  the  first 
maritime  power  in  Greece.  Under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Pericles  she  became  the 
centre  of  all  Hellenic  activity,  not  only  in 
art  and  science,  but  in  trade.  It  was  only 
Corinth  and  Corcyra  whose  western  trade 
enabled  them  to  maintain  a  prominent 
position  by  the  side  of  Athens.  The  Greeks 
of  Asia  Minor  completely  lost  their  com- 
mercial position  after  their  conquest  by  the 
Persians.  The  naval  supremacy'  of  Athens, 
and  with  it  its  commerce,  was  completely 
annihilated  by  the  Pcloponnesiau  war.     It 
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was  a  long  time  before  the  Athenians  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  down  the  maritime 
power  of  Sparta  which  that  war  had  estab- 
lished. Having  done  so,  they  recovered,  but 
only  for  a  short  time,  a  position  of  promin- 
ence not  at  all  equal  to  their  former 
supremacy  by  sea.  The  victorj^  of  the 
Macedonian  power  entirely  destroyed  the 
political  and  commercial  importance  of 
Athens,  whose  trade  now  fell  behind  that 
of  other  cities.  The  place  of  Athens,  as 
the  first  mai'itime  and  commercial  power, 
was  taken  by  the  city  of  Rhodes,  founded 
in  408  B.C.  By  the  second  half  of  the  4th 
century  B.C.  the  trade  of  Rhodes  had  ex- 
tended itself  over  the  whole  known  world, 
and  its  maritime  law  was  universally  ob- 
served until  a  much  later  period.  After 
the  destruction  of  Corinth  in  the  middle  of 
the  2nd  century  B.C.  the  island  of  Delos 
enjoyed  a  brief  but  brilliant  period  of  pros- 
pei'ity.  Among  the  commercial  cities  of  tlie 
Grjeco-Macedonian  empire,  Alexandria  in 
Egypt  took  the  first  place,  and  rose  indeed 
to  be  the  centre  of  European  and  Eastern 
trade.  It  was  mainly  through  Alexandria 
that  intercourse  was  kept  up  between 
Greece  and  the  Eastern  countries  opened  up 
by  the  campaigns  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

One  of  the  mo.st  important  routes  followed 
by  Grecian  traffic  was  that  leading  to  the 
Black  Sea,  the  coasts  of  which  were  fringed 
with  Greek  colonies.  Besides  Byzantium 
and  Sinope,  the  chief  commercial  centres 
in  this  region  were  Olbia,  Panticapaium, 
Phanagoria,  and  Phasis,  from  which  trade- 
routes  penetrated  far  into  the  barbarian 
countries  of  the  interior.  Other  main 
routes  led  by  Chios  and  Lesbos  to  the 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  by  the  Cj^clades 
to  that  part  of  the  Asiatic  coast  where  lay 
the  great  cities  of  Samos,  Ephesus,  and 
Miletus.  Hence  they  continued  to  Egypt 
and  Cyrene,  by  Rhodes  and  Cyprus  and  the 
coast  of  Phcenicia.  But  in  travelling  to 
these  parts  from  the  Peloponnesus,  they 
generally  sailed  by  way  of  Crete,  which  had 
been  long  celebrated  for  its  maritime  enter- 
prise. Round  the  promontory  of  Malea,  the 
southernmost  point  of  the  Peloponnese,  and 
by  Corcyra,  they  sailed  northwards  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  or  westward  to  Italy 
and  Sicily.  Regular  traffic  beyond  Sicily 
was  rendered  impossible  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  Carthaginians  and  Etruscans,  who  were 
masters  of  the  commerce  in  this  region,  and 
whose  place  was  afterwards  taken  there  by 
the  Romans.  A  considerable  land-traffic 
was  carried   on  by  the  colonies  with  bar- 


barians of  the  interior.  But  in  Greece 
Proper  the  mountainous  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  absence  of  navigable  rivers 
were  unfavourable  to  communication  by 
land,  and  the  land-traffic  accordingly  was 
entirely  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  mari- 
time trade.  The  only  opportitnity  for  com- 
merce by  land  on  a  large  scale  was  afforded 
by  the  great  national  festivals,  which 
brought  together  great  crowds  of  people 
from  every  part  of  Greece,  and  secured 
them  a  safe  conduct  (see  Ekecheiria). 
In  this  way  these  festivals  exactly  corre- 
sponded to  our  trade  fairs. 

The  exports  of  Greece  consisted  mainly 
in  wine,  oil,  and  manufactured  goods,  espe- 
cially pottery  and  metal  wares.  The  im- 
ports included  the  necessaries  of  life,  of 
which  Greece  itself,  with  its  dense  popula- 
tion, artificially  increased  by  slavery,  did 
not  produce  a  sufficient  quantity.  The 
staple  was  wheat,  which  was  imported  in 
large  quantities  from  the  coasts  of  the 
Black  Sea,  Eg3'pt,  and  Sicily.  Next  came 
wood  for  houses  and  for  ships,  and  raw 
materials  of  all  kind  for  manufacture.  The 
foreign  manufactures  imported  were  mostly 
objects  of  luxurj'.  Finally  we  should  men- 
tion the  large  number  of  imported  slaves. 

Comparing  the  circumstances  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  maritime  commerce  with  those 
of  modern  trade,  we  may  observe  that  the 
ancients  were  much  hampered  by  having 
no  commission  agencies  and  no  system  of 
exchange.  The  proprietor  of  the  cargo 
sailed  with  it,  or  sent  a  representative  with 
full  powers.  No  transaction  was  carried 
on  without  payment  in  ready  money,  which 
was  often  rendered  difficult  by  the  exist- 
ence of  different  systems  of  coinage.  With 
uncivilized  tribes,  notably  those  on  the 
Black  Sea,  a  system  of  barter  long  main- 
tained itself.  As  no  goods  could  be  bought 
without  cash  payments,  and  men  of  pro- 
perty generally  preferred  to  lend  out  their 
capital  to  borrowers  at  high  interest,  a  sj's- 
tem  of  bottomry  was  extensively  developed 
in  Greek  maritime  trade.  The  creditor 
usually  took  care  in  lending  the  capital 
necessary  for  loading  the  ship,  to  secure 
a  lien. on  the  ship,  or  the  cargo,  or  both. 
With  this  he  undertook  the  risks  of  the 
business,  charging  interest  at  a  very  high 
rate,  generally  20  to  30  per  cent.  The  writ- 
ten contract  contained  other  specifications 
as  to  the  ship  and  the  rate  of  interest,  for 
the  breach  of  which  certain  customary 
penalties  were  fixed.  These  had  reference 
to  the  destination  of  the  ship,  and,  gener- 
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filly  speaking,  to  the  roiito  and  the  time  to 
bo  occupied,  to  the  character  and  value  of 
the  wares,  and  to  the  repayment  of  the 
loan ;  the  latter  to  determine  whether  it 
should  be  made  on  the  ship's  arriving  at 
its  destination,  or  on  its  return  home.  In 
the  first  case  the  creditor  would  often  sail 
with  the  ship,  if  he  had  no  representative 
on  the  spot  or  at  the  port  for  which  she 
was  bound. 

At  Athens,  and  no  doubt  in  other  cities, 
the  interests  of  the  creditor  were  protected 
by  a  strict  code  of  laws.  Fraudulent  appro- 
priation of  a  deposit  was  punishable  with 
death  ;  dilatoriuess  in  paj'ment  with  im- 
prisonment. The  creditor  was  allowed  to 
seize  not  only  the  security,  but  the  whole 
property  of  the  debtor.  In  other  respects 
Athenian  legislation  secured  several  ad- 
vantages to  traders.  Commercial  cases  only 
came  before  the  law  courts  in  winter,  when 
navigation  was  impossible,and  they  had  to  be 
decided  within  a  month.  In  ordinary  cases 
of  debt  the  creditor  could  only  seize  on  the 
debtor's  property  ;  but  in  commercial  cases 
ho  was  liable  to  be  imf)risoned  if  condemned 
to  payment.  In  other  matters  aliens  had 
to  be  represented  in  court  by  a  citizen  ;  in 
commercial  cases  they  could  appear  in  per- 
son. It  was  the  duty  of  the  Thesmothetiie 
to  see  to  the  preparation  of  these  cases.  The 
trial  was  carried  on  and  the  verdict  given 
by  a  special  tribunal,  the  Nautodicce  {see 
NAUTODiaE).  Merchants  could  easily  ob- 
tain the  considerable  privilege  of  exemption 
from  military  service,  though  they  were  not 
legally  entitled  to  it. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  Greek 
states,  in  consideration  of  the  importance 
of  trade,  went  very  far  in  providing  for  its 
interests.  They  did  their  best  to  secure 
its  safety  and  independence  by  force  of 
arms,  and  concluded  treaties  with  the  same 
end  in  view.  This  is  especially  true  of  those 
agreements  which  regulated  the  legal  rela- 
tions of  the  citizens  of  the  two  states  in 
their  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  pre- 
scribed the  forms  to  be  observed  by  the 
citizens  of  one  state  when  bringing  suits 
against  those  of  another.  The  institution 
of  proxSni^  corresijonding  to  that  of  the 
modern  consuls,  was  of  immense  benefit  to 
the  trading  community.  The  Greek  gov- 
ernments did  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of 
constructing  harbours,  warehoitses,  and 
buildings  for  exchange  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  harbours.  The  superintendence 
of  the  harbour  traffic,  like  that  of  the  mar- 
ket traffic,  was  entrusted  to  special  govern- 


ment officials;  in  Athens,  for  instance,  to 
the  ten  overseers  of  the  Emporium  {see 
Agoraxomi).  The  Athenians  had  also  a 
special  board,  called  mStronomi,  to  see  that 
the  weights  and  measures  wei'e  correct.  It 
was  only  in  exceptional  eases  that  the  free- 
dom of  trade  was  interfered  with  by  mono- 
polies, nor  was  it  usual  to  lay  prohibitions 
upon  imports.  Prohibitions  of  exportation 
were,  however,  much  commoner.  In  many 
states,  as  cff.  in  Macedonia,  it  was  forbidden 
to  export  building  materials,  especially  wood 
for  ship-building;  and  no  grain  might  be 
exported  from  Attica.  Again,  no  Athenian 
merchant  was  permitted  to  carry  corn  to 
any  harbour  but  that  of  Athens  ;  no  citizen 
or  resident  alien  could  lend  money  on  the 
security  of  ships  carrying  corn  to  any  place 
but  Athens.  Even  foreigners  who  came 
with  corn  into  the  harbour  of  Athens  were 
compelled  to  deposit  two-thirds  of  it  for 
sale  there.  To  prevent  excessive  profits 
being  realized  in  the  corn  trade,  it  was  made 
a  capital  offence  for  any  private  citizen  to 
buj-  up  more  than  50  bushels  at  a  time,  or 
sell  it  at  a  profit  of  more  than  an  obolos  a 
bushel.  The  corn  trade  was  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  board  called  sltojtJ)!)- 
Idkcs.  In  the  prevailing  activity  of  com- 
merce, the  tolls  on  exports  and  imports  were 
a  plentiful  source  of  revenue  to  the  Greek 
government. 

In  Greek  society  petty  trading  was 
thought  a  vulgar  and  sordid  pursuit,  and 
was  left  to  the  poorer  citizens  and  resident 
aliens.  In  Athens  the  class  of  resident 
aliens  included  a  great  number  of  the  larger 
dealers  ;  for  the  wealthier  and  more  respect- 
able citizens  liked  lending  their  capital  to 
others  engaged  in  trade  better  than  engag- 
ing in  trade  themselves. 

Italy.  In  Italy  an  active  commerce  was 
early  carried  on  at  sea  by  the  Etruscans, 
the  other  Italian  peoples  taking  only  a 
passive  part  in  it.  But  Rome,  from  a  very 
early  time,  became  the  commercial  centre  of 
Middle  Italy.  It  was  situated  on  a  river 
deep  enough  to  admit  large  vessels,  the 
upper  course  and  tributaries  of  which  were 
also  navigable.  Its  position  was  much  im- 
proved by  the  harbour  at  the  colony  of 
Ostia,  said  to  have  been  constructed  under 
king  Ancus  Martius.  So  long  as  the 
Etruscans  and  Carthaginians  and  (as  in 
later  times)  the  Greek  cities  of  Southern 
Italy  and  Sicily,  like  Tarentum  and  Syra- 
cuse, ruled  the  sea,  the  maritime  power  and 
commerce  of  Rome  were  restricted  within 
verv  narrow  limits.     Even  as  late  as  tho 
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middle  of  the  4th  century  B.C.  the  traffic 
of  Rome  was  confined  to  Sardinia,  Sicily 
and  Africa.  But,  with  the  extension  of  the 
Roman  power,  Roman  commerce  assumed 
wider  dimensions.  At  the  end  of  the  re- 
publican period  Roman  ships  were  on  every 
sja,  and  there  was  a  flourishing  interior 
trade  in  Ital}'  and  all  the  provinces.  Wher- 
ever there  was  a  navigable  river  it  was 
used  for  communication  with  the  happiest 
results.  After  the  second  Punic  War,  Rome 
gradually  acquired  the  character  of  a  great 
commercial  city,  where  the  products  of  the 
whole  world,  natural  and  industrial,  found 
a  market.  The  most  considerable  import 
was  corn,  and  this  at  all  periods  of  Roman 
liistory  (sec  Annona).  The  chief  exports 
of  Italy  were  wine  and  oil,  to  which  we 
must  add,  after  the  development  of  Italian 
industry,  manufactured  goods.  The  trading 
harbour  of  Rome  was  Putedli  (Pozzuoli), 
on  the  Bay  of  Naples,  while  Ostia  was  used 
mainly  by  corn-ship.s.  Petty  dealing  was 
regarded  unfavourablj'  bj^  the  Romans  as 
by  the  Greeks ;  but  trade  on  a  large  scale 
was  thought  quite  respectable,  though  in 
older  times  members  of  the  senate  were  not 
allowed  to  engage  in  it.  Most  of  the  larger 
undertakings  at  Rome  were  in  tlie  hands  of 
joint-stock  companies  (see  Puulicani),  the 
existence  of  which  made  it  possible  for 
small  capitalists  to  share  in  the  profits  and 
risks  of  commerce.  It  was  indeed  an  old 
maxim  of  business  men  at  Rome  that  it  was 
better  to  have  small  shares  in  a  number  of 
speculations  than  to  speculate  indepen- 
dently. The  corn  trade,  in  particular,  was 
in  the  hands  of  these  companies.  The  gov- 
ernment allowed  them  to  transport  corn 
from  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Spain,  Africa,  and 
Egypt  to  Rome  ;  whole  fleets  of  vessels,  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  being  appointed  to 
this  service.  Foreign  trade  was  subjected 
to  a  number  of  restrictions.  The  exporta- 
tion of  certain  products  was  absolutely 
prohibited ;  for  instance,  iron,  whether  un- 
wrought  or  manufactured,  arms,  coin,  salt, 
and  gold  ;  and  duties  were  levied  on  all  im- 
ports. There  were  also  numerous  restric- 
tions on  trade  in  the  interior,  as  each 
province  formed  a  unit  of  taxation,  in 
which  toll  had  to  be  paid  on  entering  or 
leaving  it.  Among  the  state  monopolies, 
the  most  important  was  that  of  salt. 

Commercium.  A  legal  relation  existing 
between  two  Italian  states,  according  to 
which  the  citizens  of  each  had  the  same 
right  of  acquiring  property,  especially  landed 
property,   in    the   territory   of    the   other. 


Commercium  also  included  the  powers  of 
inhei-iting  legacies  and  contracting  obliga- 
tions. 

Comperendinatio.  [The  Latin  name  for 
the  postponement  of  a  trial  for  a  definite 
time  by  consent  of  both  parties,  each  being 
bound  to  appear.  To  bo  distinguished  from 
ampUCdio,  which  seems  to  have  meant  an 
indefinite  postponement,  in  consequence  of 
uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the  jury.] 

Compitalia.    Sec  Lares. 

Compluvium.     Sec  Hduse. 

Concordia.  The  Latin  personification  of 
concord  or  harmony,  especially  among 
'  Roman  citizens.  Shrines  were  repeatedly 
erected  to  Concordia  during  the  republican 
period  after  the  cessation  of  civil  dissensions. 
The  earliest  was  dedicated  by  Camillus  in 
3G7  B.C.  The  goddess  Concordia  was  also 
invoked,  together  with  Jantis,  Srdus,  and 
Pax,  at  the  family  festival  of  the  Caristia, 
on  the  30th  March,  and,  with  Venus  and 
Fortiina,  by  married  women  on  the  1st  of 
April  (see  Manes).  During  the  imperial 
period  Concordia  Augusta  was  worshipped 
as  the  protectress  of  harmony,  especially  of 
matrimonial  agreement,  in  the  emperor's 
household. 

Confarreatio.     Sec  Marriage,  2. 

Congiarium.  The  Latin  word  for  a  pre- 
sent of  oil  and  wine,  given  to  the  people  in 
addition  to  the  regular  distribution  of  corn 
by  magistrates  and  candidates  for  office 
(see  Annona).  The  custom  began  in  repub- 
lican times.  Under  the  Empire  the  word 
was  further  applied  to  the  presents  of  oil, 
wine,  and  salt,  and  later  of  ready  money, 
which  the  emperor  made  regularly  to  the 
people  on  certain  festive  occasions,  as  on 
his  accession  and  on  his   birthday.      {Sec 

DONATIVUM.) 

Consecratio.  The  act  of  the  Roman 
pontifieca,  in  virtue  of  which  a  thing  was 
proclaimed  as  sdcer,  i.e.  belonging  to,  or 
forfeited  to,  the  gods.  (On  the  i-ite  of 
conscc»-a^/o  associated  with  the  solemn  dedi- 
cation of  a  sanctuary,  see  Dedicatio  ;  on 
consecratio  as  the  apotheosis  of  the  emperor, 
sec  Apotheosis.)  In  case  of  certain  offences, 
sentjnce  of  consecratio  ccipitis  ct  bonorum 
was  pronounced  upon  the  offender,  whose 
person  and  property  were  then  made  over 
as  a  sacrifice  to  some  deitj".  A  married 
man  who  sold  his  wife  was  devoted  to  the 
gods  below ;  a  son  who  beat  his  father,  to 
the  household  gods ;  one  who  removed  his 
neighbour's  landmark  to  Terminus  ;  a 
pafrdnus  wlio  betrayed  his  client,  or  a  client 
who   betrayed    his  pcdronus,    to    Jupiter ; 
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ono  who  stole  corn  in  the  ear,  to  Ceres.  To 
kill  a  homO  sucer  was  not  accounted  as 
murder,  but  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine 
vengeance. 

Consilium.  The  Latin  word  for  a  council, 
or  body  of  advisers.  Such  councils  were 
called  in,  according  to  ancient  custom, 
by  the  presiding  magistrate  in  civil  and 
criminal  cases.  Even  in  the  family  tribunals, 
which  decided  cases  affecting  the  members 
of  the  (jcns,  a  consilium  of  kinsfolk  was 
thought  necessary.  The  custom  was  that 
the  presiding  judge  bound  himself  by  the 
decision  of  his  freely  chosen  consiliioii,  but 
took  the  responsibility  himself.  The  e.xpre.s- 
siou  consilium  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  regular  juries  of  the  courts  which 
decided  civil  and  criminal  cases  {see 
Centumviki,  Judices).  The  emperors,  too, 
made  a  practice  of  inviting  a  consilium  of 
friends  to  assist  them  in  their  judicial 
decisions.  After  the  time  of  Hadrian,  the 
members  of  the  imperial  consilium  appear 
as  regularly  appointed  and  salaried  ofiBcers, 
the  Consilidril  Augustl.  These  were  gene- 
rally, though  not  exclusively,  selected  from 
the  body  of  professional  jurists.  After  the 
4th  century  a.d.  the  word  consistOrium 
was  substituted  for  consilium  ;  meaning, 
originally,  the  council-chamber  in  the  im- 
perial palace. 

Consualia.     Sec  Consus. 

Consules  (originally  called  Prwtores). 
The  Roman  consuls  were  the  magistrates 
to  whom  the  supreme  authority  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  kings,  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  latter  in  510  B.C.  The  consuls  gave 
their  name  to  the  j'ear.  Thej'  were  elected 
by  the  comiUa  centuriata,  and,  down  to 
B.C.  3GG,  from  the  Patricians  only.  The 
legal  age  at  which  a  man  might  be  elected 
was.  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  forty-three. 
The  time  of  entering  on  the  office  varied 
in  the  early  periods  :  in  222  B.C.  it  was  fixed 
to  March  15th,  in  153  to  the  1st  of  January. 
The  accession  of  the  new  consuls  was  at- 
tended with  the  performance  of  certain  cere- 
monies, among  which  may  be  mentioned  a 
jirocession  of  the  consuls  to  the  Ca])itol,  with 
the  senate,  i-quites,  and  other  citizens  of 
position,  as  escort ;  an  offering  of  white 
bulls  to  Jupiter,  and  the  utterance  of  solemn 
vows. 

The  consuls  were  the  representatives  of 
the  royal  authority,  and  consequently  all 
other  magistrates  were  bound  to  obey  them, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
plebs  and  the  dictator.  During  a  dictator- 
ship their  powers  fell  into  abeyance.     In 
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the  city  their  authorit}'  was  limited  by  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  people,  and  the  veto 
of  the  tribunes.  But  in  the  army,  and  over 
their  subordinates,  they  had  full  power  of 
life  and  death.  Some  of  their  original 
functions  passed  from  them  in  course  of 
time.  Thus  in  444  B.C.  the  business  of  the 
census  was  made  over  to  the  Censors ;  in 
366  the  civil  jurisdiction  within  the  city, 
so  far  as  it  included  the  right  of  performing 
the  acts  of  adoption,  emancipation,  and 
liberation  of  slaves,  was  transferred  to  the 
prEBtors.  In  the  field,  however,  having  the 
criminal  jurisdiction  in  their  hands,  they 
had  also  the  right  of  deciding  in  civil  cases 
affecting  the  soldiers.  In  the  general 
administration  of  jjublic  business  the  con- 
suls, although  formally  recognised  as  the 
supreme  authority,  gradually  became,  in 
practice,  dependent  upon  the  senate  and 
the  comitia,  as  they  had  only  the  power 
of  preparing  the  resolutions  proposed,  and 
carrying  them  out  if  accepted.  Within  the 
city,  their  powers  were  virtually  confined 
to  summoning  the  senate  and  comitia,  and 
presiding  over  their  meetings.  They  also 
nominated  the  dictators,  and  conducted  the 
elections  and  legislation  in  the  comitia,  and 
the  levies  of  soldiers.  After  the  office  of 
dictator  fell  into  abeyance,  the  power  of 
the  consuls  was,  in  cases  of  groat  danger, 
increased  to  dictatorial  authority  by  a 
special  decree  of  the  senate. 

An  essential  characteristic  of  the  consular 
office  was  that  it  was  collegial ;  and  there- 
fore, if  one  consul  died,  another  (called 
consul  sujfecfus)  was  immediately  elected. 
This  consul  suffectus  had  absolutely  the 
same  authority  as  his  colleague,  but  he  had 
to  lay  down  his  office  with  him  at  the  end 
of  the  year  for  which  the  two  had  been 
originally  elected. 

The  power  of  the  two  consuls  being  equal, 
the  business  was  divided  between  them. 
In  the  administration  of  the  city  thej^ 
changed  duties  every  month,  the  senior 
taking  the  initiative.  With  regard  to  their 
insignia,  namely,  the  toga  proitexta,  sella 
curulis,  and  twelve  lictors,  the  original  ar- 
rangement was  that  the  lictors  walked  in 
front  of  the  officiating  consul,  while  the 
other  was  only  attended  by  an  aceensus. 
In  later  times  the  custom  was  for  the  lictors 
to  walk  before  the  officiating  consul,  and 
behind  the  other. 

In  the  field,  each  consul  commanded  two 
legions  with  their  allied  troops ;  if  they 
were  in  the  same  locality,  the  command 
changed  from  day  to  day.     The  question  of 
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the  administration  of  the  provinces  tliey 
either  settled  by  consent,  or  left  it  to  be 
decided  by  lot.  With  the  extension  of  the 
empire  the  consuls  became  unable  to  under- 
take the  whole  burden  of  warfare,  and  the 
prretors  were  called  in  to  assist.  The  pro- 
vinces were  then  divided  into  consular  and 
prsetorian ;  the  business  of  assignment 
being  left  to  the  senate,  which,  alter  the 
year  122,  was  bound  to  make  it  before  the 
elections.  In  the  last  century  B.C.  a  law  of 
Sulla  deprived  the  consuls  of  an  essential 
element  of  their  authority,  the  military 
impcrhim  ;  for  it  enacted  that  the  consuls 
should  spend  their  year  of  office  in  Rome, 
and  only  repair  to  the  provinces  and  assume 
the  impcriuvi  after  its  conclusion. 

In  the  civil  wars  the  consular  office 
completely  lost  its  old  position,  and  though 
it  continued  to  e.xist  under  the  Empire,  it 
became,  practically,  no  more  than  an  empty 
title.  The  emperors,  who  often  held  the 
office  themselves,  and  sometimes,  like  Ca3sar, 
for  several  years  in  succession,  had  the 
right  of  nominating  the  candidates,  and 
therefore,  in  practice,  had  the  election  in 
their  own  hands.  It  became  usual  to 
nominate  several  pairs  of  consuls  for  one 
year,  so  as  to  confer  the  distinction  on  as 
many  persons  as  possible.  In  such  cases, 
the  consuls  who  came  in  on  January  1st, 
after  whom  the  year  was  named,  were  called 
consulcs  ordlnCiril,  the  considcs  siiffccti 
counting  as  minorvs.  Until  the  middle  of  the 
1st  century  A.D.,  it  was  a  special  distinction 
to  hold  the  consulship  for  a  wholeyear  ;  but 
after  that  no  cases  of  this  tenure  occur.  In 
time  the  iiislf/nia,  or  ornumcnta  considdrla, 
or  honorary  distinctions  of  the  office,  were 
given,  in  certain  degrees,  even  to  men  who 
had  not  been  consuls  at  all.  The  chief 
duties  of  the  consuls  now  were  to  preside 
in  the  senate,  and  conduct  the  criminal 
trials  in  which  it  had  to  give  judgment. 
But,  besides  this,  certain  functions  of  civil 
jurisdiction  were  in  their  hands;  notably 
the  liberation  of  slaves,  the  provision  for  the 
costly  games  which  occurred  during  their 
term  of  office,  the  festal  celebrations  in 
honour  of  the  emperor,  and  the  like.  After 
the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  to  Con- 
stantinople, the  consulate  was,  towards  the 
end  of  the  4tli  century,  divided  between 
the  two  capital  cities.  The  consulate  of  the 
western  capital  came  to  an  end  in  534  A.D., 
that  of  the  eastern  in  541.  From  that  time 
the  Emperor  of  the  East  bore  the  title  of 
consul  pci-pcfuiis. 

Consus.     An  ancient  Italian  god,  probablj' 


a  god  of  the  earth  or  of  crops.  His  altar 
on  the  Circus  Ma.ximus  at  Rome  was  covered 
with  earth,  apparently  as  a  sign  of  the 
deity's  activity  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Three  times  in  the  year  only  was  it  un- 
covered, on  the  occasion  of  sacrifices  or 
festivities.  The  festival  of  Consus,  the  Con- 
silCdia,  was  held  twice  a  year;  on  the  21st 
August,  after  the  harvest,  and  the  15th 
December,  after  the  sowing  was  ended. 
Its  establishment  was  attributed  to  Romu- 
lus, and  it  was  at  the  first  celebration  that 
the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women  was  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place.  At  this  fes- 
tival the  sacrifice  was  superintended  by 
the  Flamines  of  Quirlnus  with  the  Vestal 
Virgins,  and  was  followed  by  a  chariot  race 
in  the  circus,  under  the  direction  of  the 
pontificcs.  The  horses  and  mules,  their 
heads  crowned  with  flowers,  had  their  share 
in  the  holiday.  In  consequence  of  these 
games  the  god  Consus  was  afterwards  iden- 
tified with  Poseidon  Hippios,  or  Neptunus 
Equester. 

Contio.  The  Latin  name  for  any  as- 
sembly summoned  and  presided  over  by 
a  magistrate.  A  contio  differed  from  the 
comifia  in  the  following  points  :  (1)  The 
people  were  not  divided  into  centuries  or 
tribes.  (2)  The  people  did  not  vote,  but 
were  only  there  to  receive  communications, 
made  by  the  presiding  magistrate  or  some 
other  official  or  private  individual,  whom 
he  allowed  to  address  the  meeting.  All 
magistrates  had  the  right  of  summoning 
contt'Oncs,  but  the  tribunes  took  precedence 
of  all  others,  and  a  higher  magistrate  took 
precedence  of  a  lower.  Contiones  were 
usually  summoned  by  public  heralds  (prcr- 
cones)  and  generally  met  in  the  Forum. 
The  comitia  were  immediately  preceded 
by  a  coidio,  that  the  people  might  be  pre- 
pared for  the  questions  to  come  before 
them.  If  the  comitia  were  to  e.xercise 
judicial  functions,  it  was  a  fi.xed  rule  that 
three  contiones  must  be  held  previously  for 
the  purpose  of  investigation. 

Contubernium.  A  Latiu  word  properly 
meaning  tent  companionship,  or  companion- 
ship in  militar}'  service.  The  word  signi- 
fied (1)  the  relation  of  young  Roman 
nobles  to  the  general  officer  to  whom  they 
had  voluntarily  attached  themselves  for  the 
sake  of  militar3'  training,  and  in  whoso 
company  they  took  their  meals  in  the  tent. 
It  meant  (2)  the  marriage  of  slaves,  which 
was  not  legally  accounted  marriage,  though 
under  the  Empire  it  was  considered,  as  a 
rule,  indissoluble  if  contracted  b}-  members. 
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of  the  same  household.  (3)  The  marriage 
l)et\veen  free  persons  and  slaves,  which  was 
not  considered  legal. 

Contumacia.  The  Latin  term  for  dis- 
obedience to  the  commands  of  a  magistrate 
or  jndge,  especially  absence  from  a  trial 
without  sufficient  excuse.  If  the  accuser 
were  absent,  he  was  considered  as  dropping 
his  charge  (see  Tergiversatio),  which  he 
was  not  allowed  to  renew.  The  absence 
of  the  accused  was  taken  as  an  admission 
of  guilt.  In  a  civil  trial  the  consequence 
was  immediate  condemnation ;  and  tlie 
like  was  the  case  in  criminal  trials  if  the 
accused  failed  to  appear  at  the  appointed 
time,  or  on  the  last  day  of  the  trial.  If  the 
accused  saw  that  his  condemnation  was  cer- 
tain, it  was  quite  common  for  him  to  retire, 
and  in  capital  cases  to  go  into  voluntary 
exile;  a  proceeding  which  in  no  way  influ- 
enced the  further  course  of  the  proceedings. 

Conubium  i  Latin).  The  contracting  of  a 
inntnmrnnum  iustum,  or  valid  marriage, 
with  all  its  legal  consequencas.  As  such 
a  mai'riage  could  only  take  place  between 
persons  of  equal  status,  the  Patricians  and 
Plebeians  had  each  for  a  long  time  a  separate 
conubium,  until  445  B.C.,  when  the  two 
orders  were  equalised  in  this  respect. 

Convivium.     f<ve  Meals. 

Cobptatio  (Latin).  The  election  of  a  new 
member  by  the  members  of  a  corporation 
to  supply  a  vacant  place.  Among  corpora- 
tions which  filled  their  vacancies  in  this 
way  may  be  mentioned  the  college  of 
Pontifices  and  Augurs.  The  election  was 
preceded  by  the  nomination  of  a  proper 
candidate  by  one  of  the  members,  and  fol- 
lowed by  his  inauguration. 

Cordax  (Kordax).  The  licentious  dance 
of  the  ancient  Greek  comedy.  To  perform 
it  off  the  stage  was  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
intoxication  or  profligacy. 

Core  {Kdre).    Sec  Persephone. 

Corinna  (Korinna).  A  Gieek  lyric 
poetess,  born  at  Tanagra  in  Boeotia,  and 
surnamed  Mj'ia,  or  "the  Fly."  She  flour- 
ished about  olU  B.C.  She  was  the  instructress 
of  Pindar,  and  is  said  to  have  beaten  him 
five  times  in  musical  contests.  Only  a  few 
fragments  of  her  poems,  of  which  there 
were  five  books,  remain.  They  were  written 
in  the  Boeotian  dialect,  and  treated  subjects 
of  local  mythology,  as,  for  instance,  the  tale 
of  the  "  Seven  against  Thebes." 

Corippus  {FlCiL-lus  Crcsconius).  An 
African  scholar,  who  in  the  second  half 
of  the  6th  century  a.d.  conaposed  two 
historical   epics,    one   in    seven   books,    in 


celebration  of  the  Libyan  war  of  Johannes 
Patricias  {lohannls,  slvH  de  bdlTs  Lihfjrls), 
and  the  other  on  the  exploits  of  Justinus 
(5G5-578),  in  four  books  [Dc  Laudibun 
lustini).  The  last  is  in  the  worst  manner 
of  B3'zantine  flatteiy,  but  is  written  in 
a  flowing  stj-le  and  in  imitation  of  good 
models,  such  as  Vergil  and  Claudian. 

Cornelius.  (1)  Conidius  Ncjios.  A 
Roman  historian,  a  native  of  Upper  Italy, 
who  lived  between  94  and  24  B.C.  He  was  a 
contemporary  of  Cicero,  Atticus,  and  Catul- 
lus, with  whom  he  lived  in  friendly  inter- 
course at  Rome.  The  most  comprehensive 
of  his  many  writings  was  a  collection  of 
biographies  of  celebrated  men  (De  \1iis 
Illusfrlbus)  in  at  least  sixteen  books.  This 
was  dedicated  to  Atticus,  and  must  there- 
fore have  been  published  before  B.C.  32,  the 
year  of  his  death.  The  biographies  were 
arranged  in  departments,  and  in  each  depart- 
ment the  Greek  and  Roman  celebrities  were 
treated  separately.  Thus  the  still  surviving 
book  upon  distinguished  foreign  generals 
(De Exccllentibus  Duclbus  Exferarum  Gcn- 
tlum)  is  followed  by  one  on  Roman  generals, 
while  d  book  devoted  to  the  Greek  histo- 
rians had  one  on  the  Roman  historians  cor- 
responding to  it,  from  which  the  lives  of 
the  elder  Cato  and  of  Atticus  are  preserved. 
The  lives  of  celebrated  generals  were  in 
former  times  (in  consequence  of  an  ancient 
error  in  the  MSS.)  erroneously  ascribed  to  a 
certain  jEmllius  Probus  of  the  4th  century 
A.D.  Nepos'  manner  is  easy  and  pleasant, 
but  suffers  from  many  weaknesses  of  matter 
and  form.  A  superficial  use  of  his  authori- 
ties has  led  him  into  many  errors,  and  the 
style  is  not  seldom  careless  and  incorrect. 

(2)  Galus  Cornelius  Gallus.  A  Latin 
poet,  born  69  B.C.  in  the  Gaulish  town  of 
Forum  Ifdii.  Though  of  low  birth,  he  was 
promoted  by  Octavian  to  the  ordo  cquestcr  in 
the  year  30  B.C.,  and  made  governor  (pra'fcc- 
tus)  of  the  new  province  of  Egypt,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  great  services  in  the  war 
against  Antonius.  Through  his  cruelty  and 
presumption  he  drew  upon  himself  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  former  patron  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  committed  suicide  in 
26  B.C.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  friends 
of  Vergil,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  tenth 
Eclogue,  as  well  as  an  episode  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  Georgic,  which  he,  after  Gallus' 
fall,  suppressed  at  the  wish  of  Augustus. 
The  Romans  regarded  him  as  the  founder 
of  the  Latin  elegj-.  He  wrote  four  books  of 
elegies  to  his  mistress,  the  actress  Cytheris 
(or  Lycoris,  as  he  called  her).     They  are  ia 
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the  obscure  anil  learned  stylo  of  tlie  Alex- 
andrian poet  Euphorlon.  His  poems  are 
lost,  but  a  collection  of  erotic  myths  made 
for  his  use  by  the  Greek  PartheniOs  has 
survived.  [A  few  lines  in  Vergil's  tenth 
Eclogue  were  borrowed  from  Gallus.] 

Coraicen.  A  horn-blower  in  the  Roman 
aimy,  wlm  gave  the  signal  for  attack,  on  an 
ox  or  bison-horn  (cornu)  set  in  silver. 

Cornificius.  The  supposed  author  of  an 
anonymous  treatise  on  rhetoric  in  four  books, 
dedicated  to  a  certain  Herennius  (lilwturtca 
ad  Ilcrcnmioii.)  This  is  the  oldest  Latin 
treatise  of  the  sort  that  we  possess.  It  was 
written  in  the  time  of  Sulla,  about  85  B.C., 
by  a  partisan  of  the  Marian  faction,  who, 
though  not  a  professed  rhetorician,  was  an 
educated  man,  as  is  shown  by  his  accom- 
jilishments  and  his  correct  style.     Though 


philosophical  works  one  remains,  an  essay 
on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  written  in  Greek. 
This  is  perhaps  only  an  extract  from  a 
larger  work.  Cassiodorus  (q.  v.)  has  pre- 
served part  of  a  grammatical  treatise  by 
Cornutus,  entitled  De  OrtTiugrdjMci  ("On 
Orthography  "). 

Corollarium  (Latin).  A  present  consist- 
ing of  a  garland  of  gold  or  silver  leaves, 
given  to  successful  actors  and  performers 
in  addition  to  other  honoraria.  It  thus 
became  a  term  for  any  free  gift  whatever. 

Corona  (Latin).  A  crown  ;  among  the 
Romans  the  highest  distinction  awarded  for 
service  in  war.  The  most  coveted  were 
the  corona  trlumphdlis  (fig.  1)  or  laurel 
crown  of  a  general  in  triumph  ;  and  the 
corona  ohsidiOnulia  (fig.  2),  presented  to  a 
general  by  the  army  which  he  had  saved 


(3)  Corona  civica. 


(4)  Corona  murnlis. 


(5)  Coicjna  vallaii 


(6)  Corona  navalis. 


he  followed  Greek  models,  he  endeavours  to 
ti'eat  his  subject  from  a  Roman  or  national 
point  of  view,  and  therefore  gives  Latin 
equivalents  for  the  Greek  technical  terms. 
His  examples,  too,  he  takes  from  older 
Roman  writings,  or  makes  them  himself. 
Cicero,  who  passed  for  the  author  iji  late 
antiquity,  used  the  same  Greek  original  in 
his  Dc  InventifmS. 

Cornutus  {Luchfs  Annants).  A  native  of 
Leptis,  in  Africa.  A  professor  of  the  Stoic 
philosophy,  who  lived  in  Rome  in  the  middle 
of  the  1st  century  a.d.  He  was  a  friend  of 
the  poets  Lucan  and  Persius,  especially  of 
the  latter,  whose  posthumous  satires  he  pre- 
pared for  publication.  He  was  banished 
by  Nero,  in  A.D.  68,  for  his  uprightness  and 
courage.  He  was  the  author  of  works  on 
rhetoric,  grammar  and  philosophy.     Of  his 


from  a  siege,  or  from  a  shameful  capitula- 
tion. This  was  woven  of  grass  growing  on 
the  spot,  and  called  coro»«  (/rdmhtca.  The 
corona  myrtCa,  or  ordlts,  was  the  crown 
of  bay  worn  by  the  general  who  celebrated 
the  lesser  triumph  (uvdf^o). 

The  corona  clvlcd  (fig.  3")  was  of  oak  leaves, 
and  was  awarded  for  saving  a  citizen's  life 
in  battle.  This  secured  for  its  possessor 
certain  privileges,  as  freedom  from  taxes 
for  himself,  his  father  and  paternal  grand- 
father. The  golden  corona  murdlis  (fig. 
4),  with  embattled  ornaments,  was  given 
for  the  storming  of  a  wall ;  the  corona  cas- 
trensis  or  valldris  (fig.  5),  also  of  gold,  and 
ornamented  in  imitation  of  palisades,  to 
the  soldier  who  first  climbed  the  wall  of  an 
enemy's  camp ;  the  corona  ndi:dlis  (fig.  G), 
with  ornaments  representing  the  beak  of  a 
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ship,  to  the  man  who  first  boarded  a  ship. 
Under  the  Empire  the  garlan  1  of  bay  was 
reserved  exclusively  for  the  emperor,  and 
ihus  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  crown. 

Th '  rayed  crown,  the  insigne  of  the 
deified  emperors,  was  not  worn  by  the  em- 
perors of  the  1st  and  2nd  century  a.d. 
Ixoldcn  crowns  were  originally  the  free 
offerings  of  provincials  and  allies  to  vic- 
torious generals  for  the  celebration  of  their 
triumphs.  But  from  this  custom  tliero 
arose,  even  in  republican  times,  the  habit  of 
cnmp(?]ling  a  contribution  of  monej'  (aurum 
cordiidr'niiu.)  to  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince. During  the  imperial  age  this 
contrilmtion  was  on  exceptional  occasions 
oifered  as  a  present  to  the  emperors,  but  it 
was  often  also  made  compulsory. 

Among  the  Greeks  a  crown  (sfSphdnos) 
was  often  an  emblem  of  office.  At  Athens, 
for  instance,  a  crown  of  bay  was  worn  by 
tlio  archons  in  office,  the  senators  (boulcu- 
tni),  and  the  orators  while  speaking.  It 
was  also  the  emblem  of  victory  at  the 
g.nnies,  and  a  token  of  distinction  for  citi- 
z 'US  of  merit  (see  TnE.iTRE).  Such  crowns 
rf  honour  were  made  originally  of  olive 
branches,  but  later  of  gold.  The  honour  of 
a  crown  could  be  conferred  by  the  people  or 
ilie  senate,  or  b}^  corporations  and  foreign 
states.  The  latter  would  often  present  a 
ci'own  to  the  whole  commonwealth.  If  the 
pople  or  senate  presented  the  crown,  the 
[)rcsentation  took  place  in  the  great  assem- 
bly, or  in  the  senate  house,  but  not  in  the 
ihcatre,  except  by  special  decree. 

Since  crowns  played  a  considerable  part 
as  ornaments  at  religious  rites  and  as  well 
at  festivals  and  banquets,  the  trade  of 
ciown-making  (mostl}'  in  women's  hands) 
was  naturally  extensive.  The  art  of  mak- 
ing what  were  called  winter  crowns  of 
dry  flowers  was  also  understood.  Artificial 
flowers,  made  of  thin  strips  of  painted  wood, 
were  also  used. 

Coronis  (KnrOms).     See  Asclepius. 

Corpus  Iiiris  Civills.  The  name  of  the 
great  collection  of  authorities  on  Roman 
law,  made  by  the  lawyer  Tribonianus,  of 
Side  in  Pamphylia,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Eastern  Emperor  Justinian  (527-565  a.d.). 
To  this  collection  we  owe  the  preservation 
of  the  treasures  of  the  ancient  jurispru- 
dence, which  must  certainly  otherwise  have 
been  lost.  The  Corpus  Iiiris  consists  of 
four  parts : 

(1)  Codex  lustimdnetis,  called  rcpetita; 
])r(i'lcctioius,  as  being  the  revised  edition  of 
a  code  now  lost,  but  which  had  appeared  in 


529.  This  was  published  in  5.34,  and  con- 
tains in  twelve  books  the  imperial  law  (ins 
lirinelpaU),  or  the  consW at 'tones  of  the 
cm]:)erors  since  Hadrian. 

(2)  Pandecta',  or  Dlcjcsta.  The  law  of 
the  jurists  (ins  vetus).  These,  published 
A.D.  533,  are  extracts  from  the  works  of 
thirty-nine  ancient  jurists,  arranged  in  fifty 
books,  according  to  subjects. 

(3)  InsHtutiones.  A  handbook  of  juris- 
prudence, founded  mostlj^  upon  Gaius,  and 
published  in  the  same  year. 

(4)  Novella;  (constifiifiones),  or  su])ple- 
mentarj'  ordinances  of  Justinian,  mostly  in 
Greek.  These  are  preserved  only  in  private 
collections  of  various  compass,  one  of  which, 
the  Authenticum  or  Liber  Authenticorum, 
was  recognised  as  the  authorized  text,  and 
gives  the  Greek  rescripts  in  a  Latin  version. 

Corybantfis  (Konjhantes).  The  mythical 
attendants  of  the  Phrygian  goddess  Rhea 
Cybele,  who  were  supposed  to  accompany 
the  goddess  with  wild  dances  and  intoxi- 
cating music,  while  she  wandered  by  torch- 
light over  the  forest-clad  mountains.  The 
name  was  further  given  in  Phrygia  to  the 
eunuch  priests  of  the  goddess.     (See  Rhea.) 

Corjfcus  (Gr.  Korykos).    See  Ball,  Games 

OF. 

Cosmi  (Kosinoi).     See  Gerusia. 

Cothurnus,  or  more  correctly  Cotiirnus 
(Gr.  Kothornos).  A  Greek  name  for  a  high 
shoe  or  buskin  with  several  soles.  It 
covered  the  whole  foot,  and  rose  as  high 
as  the  middle  of  the  leg.  It  was  made 
so  as  to  fit  either  foot,  and  was  generally 
fastened  in  front  with  red  straps.  The 
cothurnus  was  properly  a  hunting  boot,  but 
iEschylus  made  it  part  of  the  costume  of 
his  tragic  actors  to  give  them  a  stature 
above  the  average.  At  the  same  time  the 
hair  was  dressed  high  in  order  to  maintain 
the  proportion  of  the  figure.  The  cothur- 
nus was  also  used  in  the  Roman  tragedy. 
(See  SoCCDS.) 

Cottabus  (Kottdhos).  A  Greek  game  very 
popular  at  drinking  bouts.  The  player  lay 
on  the  couch,  and  in  that  position  tried  to 
throw  a  few  drops  of  wine  in  as  high  a 
curve  as  possible,  at  a  mark,  without  spill- 
ing any  of  the  wine.  The  mark  was  called 
koftdbeion,  and  was  a  bronze  goblet  or  saucer, 
and  it  was  a  point  to  make  a  noise  when 
hitting  it.  On  the  kottabeion  was  fastened 
a  little  image  or  a  bust  of  Hermes,  which 
was  called  Manes,  and  which  the  player  had 
to  hit  first  with  the  wine.  The  wine  was 
supposed  to  make  a  sound  both  in  hitting 
the  figure  and  in  falling  afterwards  into  the 
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saucer.     This   of  course  greatly  increased 
the  difficulty  of  the  game. 

There  was  another  form  of  the  game  in 
which  the  point  was  to  make  the  wine  hit 
the  saucer  while  swimming  in  a  large 
vessel  of  water,  and  sink  it.  The  game 
was  played  in  a  round  chamber  made  for 
the  purpose.  The  form  of  the  room  was 
circular,  to  give  every  player  an  equal 
chance  of  hitting  the  mark,  which  was 
placed  in  the  centre.  The  victor  generally 
received  a  prize  agreed  upon  beforehand. 
The  plaj-ers  also  used  the  game  to  discover 


Cotys  (Gr.  Kfitijtto).  A  Thracian  goddess, 
originally,  it  would  seem,  connected  with 
Rhea  CJ'bele.  Her  worship  was  diffused 
over  Greece  and  Italy,  and  was  especially 
popular  in  Athens  and  Corinth.  The  licen- 
tious orgies  associated  with  it,  called 
Cotytt'ia,  gave  it  a  bad  name. 

Crater.    Sw  Vessels. 

Crates  (KnUes).  (1)  A  Greek  comedian, 
who  lived  at  Athens  about  470  B.C.  He 
was  regai'ded  as  the  founder  of  the  Attic 
Comedy  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  as 
his  pieces  were  not,  like  tho.se  of  his  pre- 


COTTABUS. 
(V»se  from  Cor..eto  ;  Aiuudi  d  Inst.  1870  tnv.  M.) 


their  chances  of  success  in  love.  They 
uttered  the  name  of  their  beloved  while 
throwing  the  wine.  A  successful  throw 
gave  a  good  omen,  an  unsuccessful  one  a  bad 
omen.  A  good  player  leaned  upon  his  left 
elbow,  remained  quite  quiet,  and  only  used 
his  right  hand  to  throw  with.  The  game 
came  originally  fi'om  Sicily,  but  became 
popular  through  the  whole  of  Greece,  and 
specially  at  Athens,  where  to  ])lay  well  was 
a  mark  of  good  breeding.  It  did  not  go  out 
of  fashion  till  the  4th  century  after  Christ. 
[The  cut  represents  one  of  the  several 
methods  of  playing  the  game.] 


decessors,  mere  lampoons  on  individuals, 
but  presented  subjects  of  a  more  general 
character.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  his 
plays  have  come  down  to  us. 

(2)  Crates  of  Mallos  in  Oil icia.  A  Greek 
scholar,  and  adherent  of  the  Stoic  philo- 
sophy. He  founded  a  school  of  interpreta- 
tion at  Pergamon.  His  principles  were  in 
direct  opposition  to  those  of  Aristarchus; 
not  only  did  he  take  an  essentially  different 
view  of  the  Homeric  text,  but  he  favoured 
the  allegorical  method  of  exposition,  to 
which  the  Stoics  were  so  partial,  and  which 
was  so  disliked  by  the  school  of  Aristarchus. 
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His  cliicf  worli  was  a  compreliensive  com- 
mentaty,  critical  and  exegetical,  on  Homer. 
In  167  B.C.  lie  was  sent  by  king  Attains  on 
an  embassy  to  Rome.  Here  he  broke  his  leg, 
and  was  thus  forced  to  make  a  long  stay. 
He  used  his  enforced  leisure  in  giving  lec- 
tures, which  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
study  of  ])hilology  and  literary  criticism 
among  the  Romans.  Only  a  few  fragments 
of  his  works  have  survived, 

Cratimis  {Kmtinos)  was,  with  Eupolis 
and  Aristophanes,  a  chief  representative  of 
the  Old  Comedy  at  Athens.  He  was  born 
in  520  B.C.,  and  died  in  i'l'd,  thus  flourishing 
in  the  ago  of  Pericles,  who  was  the  special 
object  of  his  attacks.  He  wrote  twenty-one 
pieces,  and  gained  the  prize  nine  times.  The 
last  occasion  on  which  he  was  victor  was 
shortly  before  his  death,  and  the  defeated 
comedj'  was  The  Clouds  of  Aristophanes. 
Cratinus'  play  was  the  PT/ttnc  or  "Wine- 
flask,"  in  which  the  poet  courted  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  public  by  confessing  himself  a 
hard  drinker.  His  wit  was  brilliant,  but 
more  caustic  than  humorous.  He  may  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  jiolitical  comedy. 
Only  the  titles  and  a  few  fragments  of  his 
plays  have  survived. 

Creon  (Kiron).  (1)  King  of  Corinth,  and 
fatherof  Glance :  sec  ARGONAUTS(conclusion). 

(2)  Son  of  Menceceus,  great-grandson  of 
Pentheus,  brother  of  locaste,  and  father 
of  Hffimon  and  Menceceus  (see  articles  under 
these  names).  He  governed  Thebes  after 
Laius'  death  tintil  the  coming  of  ffidipiis ; 
and  again  after  the  fall  of  Eteocles  until  the 
latter 's  son,  Lao- 
damas,  came  of 
age.  {See  Anti- 
gone.) 

(3)  Sec  Amphi- 
tryon and  Hera- 
cles. 

Crepida  (Greek 
krepls).  A  kind 
of  sandal,  bor- 
rowed by  the 
Romans  from  the 
Greeks,  and  used 
originally  by  the 
Roman  soldiers. 
It  had  a  thick 
sole,  was  of  the 
same  shape  for 
each  foot,  and 
had  low  leather 
sides  with  straps 
for  fastening. 

Cresilas  (KixsUcIs),  a  Greek  artist,  born 


'I'EIilCl.ES    (AbTKIt    CUESII.As). 

(Britisb  Museum). 


at  CydonTa  in  Crete,  who  flourished  at 
Athens  in  the  second  half  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury B.C.  Among  his  chief  works  may  be 
mentioned:  (1)  a  statue  of  Pericles,  pro- 
bably the  original  of  the  e.xtant  portrait- 
statues  of  the  great  statesman ;  (2)  a  statue 
of  a  man  mortally  w^onnded,  in  which  the 
struggle  between  death  and  life  was  vividly 
portrayed;  (3)  the  Wounded  Amazon  of 
Ephesus,  a  work  in  which  he  had  to  com- 
pete with  Phidias  and  Polyclitus.  This  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  original  of  ono 
of  the  several  types  of  Wounded  Amazons 
which  have  survived.  Cresilas  seems  to 
have  followed  the  tradition  of  Myron. 

Cretheus  (Ki-ethens).  In  Greek  mythology, 
the  son  of  yEolus  and  Enarete,  the  founder  of 
lolcos,  and  by  Tyro  father  of  /Eson,  Pheres, 
and  Amytliaon.  {See  .^OLUS  1,  and  Neleos.) 

Creusa  (Kreousa).  (1)  See  .iEneas.  (2) 
See  Glavce.     (3)  Sec  Jon  1. 

Critias  (KrWids).  An  Athenian,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Socrates  and  Gorgias  of  Leontinl. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men 
of  his  time,  and  was  distinguished  as  a  poet 
and  an  orator.  But  he  is  best  known  as 
the  chief  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  in  defence 
of  wdiose  cause  against  the  Liberators  he 
fell  in  403  B.C.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  tragedies.  Some  fragments  of  his 
poems  have  survived,  the  largest  being  from 
his  political  elegies.  He  seems  to  have  had 
the  gift  of  expression,  but  to  have  written 
in  a  harsh  style  of  composition. 

Cronus  {Kronos).  In  Greek  mythology, 
the  youngest  son  of  Uranus  and  Gasa,  who 
mutilated  and  overthrew  his  father,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  kinsfollc  the 
Titans,  made  himself  sovereign  of  the 
world.  He  took  his  sister  Rhea  to  wife, 
and  became  by  her  father  of  Hestia,  Deme- 
ter,  Hera,  Hades,  Poseidon,  and  Zens.  But 
his  mother  prophesied  that  one  of  his  chil- 
dren would  overthrow  him  He  accordingly 
swallowed  them  all  except  Zeus,  whom 
Rhea  saved  by  a  stratagem.  Zeus,  when 
grown  np,  obtained  the  assistance  of  the 
Ocean-nymph  Thetis  in  making  Cronus  dis- 
gorge his  children,  and  then,  with  the  help 
of  his  kinsfolk,  overpowered  Cronus  and  tlic 
Titans.  According  to  one  version  of  the 
fable,  Cronus  was  imprisoned  in  Tartarus 
with  the  Titans;  according  to  another,  he 
was  reconciled  with  Zeus,  and  reigned  with 
Rhiidamanthys  on  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed. 
Cronus  seems  originally  to  have  been  a  god 
of  the  harvest ;  whence  it  happens  that  in 
many  ]iarts  of  Greece  tlie  harvest  month 
was  called  Cronion.     His  name  being  easily 
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confused  with  that  of  Chronos  ("Time"), 
he  was  afterwards  erroneously  regarded  as 
the  god  of  time.  lu  works  of  art  he  was 
represented  as  an  old  man  with  a  mantle 
drawn  over  the  back  of  his  head,  and  hold- 
ing a  sickle  in  his  hand.  Tlie  Romans 
identified  him  with  Saturnus,  their  god  of 
sowing  (see  Saturnus). 

Crypteia  {Kryptcid).  A  kind  of  police 
maintained  at  Sparta,  with  the  principal 
object  of  watching  the  Helots.  The  service 
was  manned  b}'  young  Spartans  appointed 
annuall}'  for  the  purpose  by  the  Ephors, 
and  their  duty  was  to  put  dangerous  or 
apparently  dangerous  Helots  out  of  the  way 
without  more  ado.  A  later  and  erroneous 
idea  represented  the  Crypteia  as  a  mur- 
derous chase  of  the  Helots,  annually  con- 
ducted by  the  Spartan  youth. 

Cteatus  (Kfvatos).     Sec  M0LIONID.E. 

Ctesias  (Ktcstds).  A  Greek  historian, 
born  in  Cnidus  in  Caria,  and  a  contemporary 
of  Xenophon.  He  belonged  to  the  family  of 
the  Asclepladaj  at  Cnidus.  In  416  B.C.  he 
came  to  the  Persian  court,  and  became  pri- 
vate physician  to  King  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 
In  this  capacity  he  accompanied  the  king 
on  his  expedition  against  his  brother  Cj'rus, 
and  cured  him  of  the  wound  which  lie  re- 
ceived in  the  battle  of  Cnnaxa,  B.C.  401. 
In  309  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  and 
worked  up  the  valuable  material  which  he 
had  collected  during  his  residence  in  Persia, 
partly  from  his  own  observation,  and  partly 
from  his  study  of  the  roj-al  archives,  into  a 
History  of  Persia  (Pci-sica)  in  twenty-three 
books.  The  ■work  was  written  in  the  Ionic 
dialect.  The  first  six  books  treated  the 
history  of  Assyria,  the  remaining  ones  that 
of  Persia,  from  the  earliest  times  to  events 
within  his  own  experience.  Ctesias'  work 
was  much  used  by  the  ancient  historians, 
though  lie  was  censured  as  untrustworthy 
and  indifferent  to  truth ;  a  charge  \\'hich 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  he  followed 
Persian  authorities,  and  thus  often  differed, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Greeks,  from  the 
version  of  facts  current  among  his  country- 
men. Only  fragments  and  extracts  of  the 
book  survive.  The  same  is  true  of  his 
Tndlca,  or  notices  of  the  observations  which 
ho  had  made  in  Persia  on  the  geogi-aphy 
and  productions  of  India. 


Cubicularius  (Latin 
See  Slaves. 

Cuhiculiim  (Latin). 
See  House. 

CucuUus  (Latin).     A  hood. 

ING. 


A    chamberlain. 


A     bed-chamber. 


See  Cloth- 


Cun6us.    See  Theatre. 

Cvipido  ("  Desire  ").  The  Latin  personi- 
fication of  Eros,  or  the  god  of  Love. 

Cura.  The  Latin  term  for  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  special  department  of  business, 
such  as  the  distribution  of  corn  (annOna). 
making  of  roads,  regulation  of  watercourses, 
aqueducts  and  the  like.  The  officers  en- 
trusted with  these  special  duties  were 
termed  curcttOres.  In  the  republican  age 
they  were  extiri  orcUnem,  In  the  civil  law 
cxra  denotes  the  guardianship  of  a  madman 
(furiOsKs)  or  a  spendthrift  (^jrurfT^/Hs).  The 
curator  who  managed  his  ^jroperty  and  re- 
presented him  at  law  was  originally  the 
next  agndfiis, hut  afterwards  he  was  always 
appointed  by  the  authorities.  Since  200 
B.C.  it  was  also  customary  to  appoint  cura- 
torcs  for  young  persons  under  twenty-five, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  protect  them 
against  being  overreached  in  legal  pi'oceed- 
ings.  From  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
who  made  the  legality  of  certain  trans- 
actions dependent  on  the  co-operation  of  a 
curator,  the  cura  minoruni  became  a  stand- 
ing institution. 

Curetes  {KourctSs).  In  Cretan  mythology 
the  Curetes  were  demi-gods  armed  with 
weapons  of  brass,  to  whom  the  new-born 
child  Zeus  was  committed  by  his  mother 
Rhea  for  protection  against  the  wiles  of 
Cronus.  They  drowned  the  cries  of  the 
child  by  striking  their  spears  against  their 
shields.  Thej'  gave  their  name  to  the  priests 
of  the  Cretan  goddess  Rhea  and  of  the 
Idsean  Zeus,  who  performed  noisy  war- 
dances  at  the  festivals  of  those  deities. 

Ciiria  (Latin).  The  name  of  the  thirty 
divisions  into  which  the  three  trtbus  of  the 
Roman  patricians  were  divided  for  political 
and  religious  objects.  Every  curia  contained 
a  number  of  gentes,  supposed  to  be  exactly 
ten,  and  a  president,  curio,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  look  after  its  secular  and  religious 
business.  At  the  head  of  all  the  curice 
stood  the  Curio  Maximus,  who  was  charged 
with  the  notification  of  the  common  festivals 
Fordicidia  and  Fornclccllid{sec  these  words). 
The  separate  curioncs  Avere  chosen  by  their 
respective  curise,  and  the  Curio  Maxinnis 
was  elected  b}'  the  people  in  special  coinlfia 
out  of  the  number  of  curioncs.  For  its 
special  sacrifices  ever}'  curia  had  its  place 
of  meeting,  bearing  the  same  name,  with  a 
hearth  and  dining-hall  where  the  members 
met  to  feast  and  sacrifice.  The  plebeians 
seem  to  have  been  admitted  to  the  sacrifices, 
which  were  offered  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
people,  and  were  paid  for  at  the  expense 
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of  the  state  {si'r  further,  Comitia  Curiata). 
The  term  cuvia  was  also  applied  to  certain 
houses  intended  for  holding  meetings,  as, 
for  instance,  the  official  residence  of  the 
Salii  on  the  Palatine,  and  esjjecially  the 
senate-house.  Curia  Hostllia,  built  by  king 
Hostilius  on  the  cuiiuflum,  and  burnt  down 
52  B.C.  In  its  place  Faustus  Sulla,  the  son 
of  the  Dictator,  erected  the  Cuvia  Cornelia. 
Cffisar  interrupted  the  progress  of  this  work 
to  set  up  the  Curia  lulia  in  its  place. 
Then  the  senate  met  in  the  Curia  Ponipcl, 
in  the  entrance-hall  of  Pomjaey's  theatre, 
where  Ctesar  was  murdered.  The  Curia 
lulia  was  not  begun  till  44  B.C.,  shortlj' 
before  Ctesar's  death,  and  was  consecrated 
in  29  by  Augustus.  {Sec  plan  of  Roman 
Fora,  under  Fordm.) 

Curio.     See  Curia. 

Ciirotrophos  (Gr.  Kourdtrophos) ;  "nurse 
of  children."  The  title  of  several  Greek 
goddesses,  for  instance  Gjea,  who  were  re- 
garded as  protectresses  of  3'outh. 

Curtius  Rufus  (Quintus).  A  Roman 
historian,  who  probably  lived  and  practised 
as  a  rhetorician  about  the  middle  of  the 
Ist  centur}'  A.D.,  and  wrote  a  history  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  in  ten  books,  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius  (a.d.  44-54).  The  first 
two  books  are  lost,  and  the  fifth  muti- 
lated at  the  end,  the  sixth  at  the  begin- 
ning. He  seems  to  aim  more  at  rhetorical 
effect  than  at  historical  accuracy.  In 
the  use  of  his  authorities  he  is  uncriti- 
cal, as  he  follows  untrustworthy  writers 
like  Clitarchus,  knowing  them  to  be  un- 
trustworthy. His  work  contains  many 
errors  in  geograph}'  and  chronology,  and  his 
accounts  of  the  battles  show  that  he  had  no 
military  knowledge.  But  he  understands 
the  art  of  interesting  his  readers  by  a 
pleasant  narrative  and  lifelike  drawing,  and 
there  is  a  certain  charm  in  the  numerous 
sipeeches  which  he  has  inserted  in  his  text, 
in  spite  of  their  strong  rhetorical  colour- 
ing. His  language  reminds  us  of  Livy. 
It  is  curious  that  he  is  never  mentioned 
in  antiquity. 

Cyathus  ( Ki/iffhos).     Sec  Vessels. 

Cybebe,  Cybele.     See  Rhea. 

Cyclic  Poets.     See  Epos. 

Cyclopes  {Kykl'jpes).  In  Greek  my- 
thology, the  round-eyed  ones.  According 
to  Hesiod  the  Cj-clopes  are  the  gigantic 
sons  of  Uranus  and  Ga5a,  named  Argos, 
Steropes,  and  Brontes.  For  the  rest,  tTiey 
resemble  the  gods,  except  that  they  have 
only  a  single  eye  in  their  forehead.  Their 
father  threw  them  into  Tartarus,  and  they 


assisted  CrSnus  to  the  sovereignty.  Cronus, 
however,  put  them  again  in  prison,  where 
they  remained  until  Zeus  set  them  free. 
For  this  they  gave  him  the  thunder,  and 
forged  him  the  lightning.  Apollo  slew 
them  when  Zeus  struck  his  sou  Asclepius 
by  lightning. 

In  Homer  the  Cycloj)es,  like  the  giants 
and  the  Phasacians,  are  the  kinsfolk  of  the 
gods  ;  but  in  other  respects  they  have  no- 
thing in  common  with  the  Cyclopes  of 
Hesiod  but  their  gigantic  size  and  strength. 
They  live  a  pastoral  life  in  the  far  West, 
without  knowledge  of  agriculture,  law, 
morals,  or  social  order.  Each  dwells 
sepai-ately  with  his  family  in  caverns  at 
the  mountain  tops,  without  troubling  him- 
self about  the  gods,  to  whom,  indeed,  the 
Cyclopes  deem  themselves  easily  superior 
in  strength.  The  Phseacians  used  to  live 
in  their  neighbourhood,  but  were  driven 
by  their  violent  dealing  to  emigrate.  The 
figure  of  Polyphemus,  well  known  from  his 
encounter  with  Odysseus,  gives  a  typical 
notion  of  their  rudeness  and  savagery. 
{See  also  Galatea).  The  Homeric  Cyclo- 
pes were  in  a  later  age  localized  in  Sicily, 
and  came  to  be  identified  with  the  Cyclopes 
of  Hesiod.  They  were  imagined  as  assist- 
ants of  Hephfestus,  and  as  helping  him  to 
forge  lightnings  for  Zeus  and  arms  for 
heroes  in  the  bowels  of  ^tna  or  on  the 
Jj^olian  islands.  A  third  variety  of  Cyclo- 
pes were  the  giants  with  arms  to  their 
belly  as  well  as  to  their  shoulders,  whom 
Proetus  was  supposed  to  have  brought 
from  Lycia  to  Argos.  It  was  thej-  who 
were  supposed  to  have  built  the  so-called 
Cyclopean  walls  at  Mycenae  and  Tiryns 
(see  Architecture).  In  works  of  art  the 
Cyclopes  are  represented  as  giants  with  one 
eye  in  their  forehead,  though  there  is 
generallj'  an  indication  of  a  pair  of  eyes 
in  the  usual  place. 

Cycnus  {KijknSs)  or  "  Swan."  (1)  The 
son  of  Ares  and  Pelopia,  who  threw  him- 
self in  the  way  of  Heracles  in  Trachis, 
when  the  hero  was  on  his  way  to  Ceyx. 
According  to  another  story  Heracles  was 
sent  against  Cj'cnus  by  Apollo,  because  he 
lay  in  wait  for  the  processions  on  their  road 
toDelphi.  In  the  contest  between  them, 
as  described  by  Hesiod  in  his  Shield  of 
Heracles,  Ares  stood  at  the  side  of  his  son, 
while  Heracles  was  supported  by  Athene 
and  his  faithful  lolaiis.  Heracles  slew 
Cycnus,  and  even  wounded  Ares,  when  the 
latter  attempted  to  avenge  the  fall  of  his 
son.      Cycnus   was    buried    with    all   due 
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honours  by  his  father-in-law  Ceyx,  but 
Apollo  destroyed  the  tomb  by  an  inunda- 
tion of  the  river  Anaurus.  There  was  a 
son  of  Ares  and  Pyrene  who  bore  the  same 
name,  and  he  too  was  said  to  have  fallen  in 
combat  against  Heracles.  Ares  attempted 
to  avenge  his  son,  when  Zeus,  by  a  flash  of 
lightning,  separated  his  angry  children. 
After  his  death,  said  the  story,  Cycnus  was 
changed  by  his  father  into  a  swan. 

(2)  The  son  of  Poseidon  and  Calyce.  He 
was  exposed  by  his  mother  on  the  sea-shore 
and  found  by  some  fishermen,  who  named 
him  C3^cmis  because  they  saw  a  swan  flying 
round  him.  He  was  invulnerable,  and  of 
gigantic  strength  and  stature ;  his  head 
(or,  according  to  another  account,  his  whole 
body)  was  as  white  as  snow.  He  became 
king  of  Colonre  in  the  Troad,  and  was  twice 
married.  A  slanderous  utterance  of  his 
second  wife  stung  him  to  fury  against  the 
children  of  his  first  wife,  whom  he  threw 
into  the  sea  in  a  chest.  They  were  cast 
up  alive  on  the  island  of  Tenedos,  where 
Tenes  was  king.  At  a  later  time  C3'cnus 
repented  of  his  deed,  sought  for  his  son, 
and  marched  with  him  to  the  aid  of  the 
Trojans  against  the  Greeks.  They  pre- 
vented the  Greeks  from  landing;  but  both 
were  at  last  slain  by  Achilles,  who  stran- 
gled the  invulnerable  Cycnus  with  his  own 
helmet  strap.  He  was  changed  by  Poseidon 
into  a  swan. 

Cydippe  (Ki/dijipc).  The  heroine  of  a 
very  popular  Greek  love-stor}',  which  was 
treated  by  Callimaehus  in  a  poem  now  un- 
fbrtunatelj'  lost.  The  later  Greek  prose 
romances  were  founded  upon  this  version. 
Cydippe  was  the  daughter  of  a  well-born 
Athenian.  It  happened  that  she  and 
Acontius,  a  youth  from  the  island  of  Ceos, 
who  was  in  love  with  her,  had  come  at  the 
same  time  to  a  festival  of  Artemis  at  Delos. 


Cj'dippe  was  sitting  in  the  temple  of  Arte- 
mis, when  Acontius  threw  at  her  feet  an 
apple,  on  which  was  written,  "  I  swear  by 
the  sanctuary  of  Artemis  that  I  will  wed 
Acontius."  Cydippe  took  up  the  apple  and 
read  the  words  aloud,  then  threw  it  from 
her,  and  took  no  notice  of  Acontius  and  his 
addresses.  After  this  her  father  wished 
on  several  occasions  to  give  her  in  marriage, 
but  she  always  fell  ill  before  the  wedding. 
The  father  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle, 
which  revealed  to  him  that  the  illness  of 
his  daughter  was  due  to  the  wrath  of  Arte- 
mis, by  whose  shrine  she  had  sworn  and 
broken  her  oath.  He  accordingly  gave 
her  to  Acontius  to  wife. 

Cymbium  (Kyinhlun).     See  Vessels. 

Cynics.     See  Antisthenes. 

Cynophoiitis  {Iujudj)honns).     See  Linus. 

Cyprianus.  (1)  Thascus  C'ccciUus,  A 
Latin  ecclesiastical  writer,  born  in  Africa 
at  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century,  of  a 
respectable  pagan  family.  Originally  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric,  he  was  converted  and 
made  Bishop  of  Carthage  in  248  a.d.  Ho 
was  beheaded  during  the  persecution'under 
Valerian,  in  257.  In  his  numerous  writ- 
ings and  exhortations  he  not  only  imitates 
Tertullian  (whom  he  acknowledges  as  his 
master),  but  makes  great  use  of  his  works. 
Besides  these  we  have  a  large  collection  of 
his  letters  addressed  to  individuals  and  to 
churches. 

[(2)  Cyprian  of  Toulon.  A  bishop  of 
Toulon,  who  lived  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  5th  and  first  half  of  the  0th  cen- 
turies A.D.  He  was  in  all  probability  the 
author  of  a  metrical  Latin  Heptateuch, 
edited  piecemeal  by  Morel,  Martene,  and 
Pitra  ;  critically  reviewed  by  J.  E.  B. 
Mayor,  Cambridge,  1889.] 

Cyrene  (lu/rene).     Sec  Arist.eus. 

Cyzicus  (KyzlkSs).     See  Argonadts. 
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Daedala  (''  wooden  images  ").  A  peculiar 
festival  held  by  the  Bceotians  in  honour  of 
Hera.  The  goddess  had,  according  to  the 
story,  once  quarrelled  with  Zeus,  and  hidden 
herself  on  Mount  Cithceron.  Her  husband 
then  spread  the  report  that  he  was  going 
to  marry  another  wife,  and  had  an  image 
of  oak-wood  decked  out  in  bridal  attire  and 
carried  over  Cithreron  on  a  chariot  with  a 
numerous  train  amid  the  singing  of  mar- 
riage hymns.  Hera,  in  her  jealousy,  threw 
herself  upon  her  supposed  rival,  but,  on  dis- 


covering the  trick,  reconciled  herself  with 
laughter  to  Zeus,  took  her  seat  on  the 
chariot,  and  founded  the  festival  in  memory 
of  the  incident.  The  feast  was  celebrated 
every  seven  years  by  the  Platasnns  alone, 
and  called  the  little  Dsedala.  But  every 
sixtieth  j'ear  all  the  cities  of  the  Boeotian 
federation  kept  it  as  the  great  Dasdala.  At 
the  little  Daedala,  guided  by  the  note  of  a 
bird,  they  fixed  on  a  tree  in  a  grove  of  oaks, 
and  cut  a  figure  out  of  it,  which  they 
dressed   in   bridal   attiro   and    took,  as   ia 
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marringe  procession,  to  the  top  ol'Cithteron. 
Here  they  offered  a  goat  to  Zeus  and  a  cow 
to  Hera,  and  burnt  the  image  with  the 
offering.  At  the  great  Dsedala  the  images 
made  at  the  little  Dsedala  were  distributed 
by  lot  among  the  cities  of  the  Eceotian 
confederacy,  and  the  same  jjroceedings  were 
then  repeated. 

Dsedalion.  Brother  of  Ceyx  (sec  Ceyx), 
threw  himself  down  from  a  rock  on  Par- 
nassus for  grief  at  the  death  of  his  daugh- 
ter Chloue,  and  was  turned  by  the  gods 
into  a  hawk. 

Daedalus  [i.e.  "cunning  artificer").     The 
mythical  Greek  representative  of  all  handi- 
work, especially  of  Attic  and  Cretan 
art.     As  such  ho   was  worshipped 
by  the  artists'  guilds,  esjiecially  in 
Attica.     He  was  said  to  be  the  son 
of   the  Athenian   Metion,    son    of 
Eupalamus  (the  read3--handcd)  and 
grandson  of   Erechtheus.     He  was 
supposed   to  have   been    the   first 
artist  who  represented  the  human 
figure  with  open  eyes,  and  feet  and 
arms   in   motion.       Besides    being 
an  excellent  architect,  he  was  said 
to     have    invented    many    imple- 
ments,  the    axe   for  instance,  the 
awl,  and  the  bevel.     His  nephew 
and  pupil  (son  of  his  sister  Perdix) 
appeared  likely  to  surpass  him  in 
readiness  and  originality.     The  in- 
vention of  the  saw,  which  ho  copied 
from  the  chinbone  of  a  snake,  of 
the  potter's  wheel,  of  the  turning 
lathe,   and  of  other  things  of  the 
kind,  was  attributed  to  him.   Dseda- 
Uis  was    so   jealous    of   him   that 
he  threw  him  from  the  Acropolis ; 
and  being  detected  in   the   act   of 
burying  the  body,  was  condemned 
by  the  Areopagus,  and  fled  to  Crete 
to  king  Jlinos.    Here,  among  other 
things,   he  made  the  labj'rinth  at 
Gnosus  for  the  MinStaur.     He  and 
his    son   Icarus  were    themselves 
•confined     in    it,    because    he   had 
given   Ariadne   the   clue   with   which  she 
-■uided   Theseus  through   the  maze.      But 
the  father  and  son  succeeded  in  escaping, 
and  fled  over  the  sea  upon  wings  of  wax 
feathers  made  by  Dredalus.  Icarus,  however, 
approached  too  near  to  the  sun,  so  that  the 
wax  melted,  and  he  fell  into  the  sea  and  was 
drowned.    The  sea  was  called  after  him  the 
Icarian,  and  the  island  on  which  his  body 
was  thrown  up  and  buried  by  Heracles,  was 
called  Icaria.     Dredalus  came  to  Camicus 


in  Sicily,  to  king  Cocalus,  whose  daughter 
loved  him  for  his  art,  and  slew  Minos  who 
came  in  pursuit  of  him.  He  was  supposed 
to  have  died  in  Sicily,  .where  buildings 
attributed  to  him  were  shown  in  many 
places,  as  also  in  Sardinia,  Egypt  and  Italy, 
particularly  atCumse.  In  Greece  a  number 
of  ancient  wooden  images  were  supposed 
to  be  his  work,  in  particular  a  statue  of 
Heracles  at  Thebes,  which  Dwdalus  was 
said  to  have  made  in  gratitude  for  the 
burial  of  Icarus. 

Dactyli  (Daktjjloi).    Sec  Id^ican  Dactyli. 

Daduchus  (Or.  Daidouehos).     See  Ei.eu- 

SINIA. 


*  D-EUALUS    AND    ICAUL'S. 

(Rome,  Villa  Albani.) 

Damastes.  A  monster  living  at  Eleusis, 
in  Attica,  also  called  Procrustes,  or  the 
Stretcher.  His  custom  was  to  lay  his  guests 
upon  his  bed,  and  if  they  were  too  short 
for  it,  to  rack  them  to  death,  if  too  long,  to 
cut  off  as  much  of  their  limbs  as  would 
make  them  short  enough.  He  was  slain  by 
Theseus. 

Daemon  (Gr.  Daimon).  Originally  a  terra 
applied  to  deity  in  general,  mniiifrstf-d  in 
its    active   relation    to   human    life,   with- 
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out  special  reference  to  any  single  divine 
personalit}^  But  as  early  as  Hesiocl  the 
daimonPs  appear  as  subordinates  or  servants 
of  the  higher  gods.  He  gives  the  name 
specially  to  the  spirits  of  the  past  age 
of  gold,  who  are  appointed  to  watch  over 
men  and  guard  them.  In  later  times, 
too,  the  damonr"  were  regarded  as  beings 
intermediate  between  the  gods  and  man- 
kind, forming  as  it  were  the  retinue  of 
the  gods,  representing  their  powers  in 
activity,  and  entrusted  with  the  fulfilment 
of  their  various  functions.  Tliis  was  the 
relation,  to  take  an  instance,  which  the 
Satyrs  and  Slleni  bore  to  Dionysus.  But 
the  popular  belief  varied  with  regard  to 
many  of  these  deities.  Eros,  e.g.,  was  by 
many  expressly  designated  a  daemon,  while 
by  others  he  was  worshipped  as  a  powerful 
and  independent  deity.  Another  kind  of 
chvmoncs  are  those  who  were  attached  to 
individual  men,  attending  them,  like  the 
Roman  gcnitis,  from  their  birth  onwards 
through  their  whole  life.  In  later  times 
two  dwrnones,  a  good  and  bad,  were  some- 
times assumed  for  every  one.  This  belief 
was,  however,  not  universal,  the  prevalent 
idea  being  that  good  and  bad  alike  pro- 
ceeded at  different  times  from  the  da"mon 
of  each  individual ;  and  that  one  person  had 
a  powerful  and  benevolent,  another  a  weak 
and  malevolent  dwnion.  Agdtlw-dwmon 
(good  d(vmon)  was  the  name  of  the  good 
spirit  of  rural  prosperity  and  of  vine3'ards. 

Daniie.  The  daughter  of  Acrislus  of 
Argos,  who  was  shut  up  in  a  brazen  tower 
by  her  father  in  consequence  of  an  oracle 
which  predicted  that  death  would  come 
to  him  from  his  daughter's  son.  Never- 
theless, she  bore  to  Zeus  a  son,  Perseus, 
the  god  having  visited  her  in  the  form  of 
a  shower  of  gold.  She  was  then  shut  up 
with  her  son  in  a  chest  and  thrown  into 
the  sea.  Driven  by  the  waves  on  to  the 
island  of  Seriphos,  she  was  kindly  received 
by  a  fisherman  named  Dictys.  His  brother, 
Polydectes,  the  king  of  the  island,  wished 
to  force  her  to  marry  him,  but  her  son 
Perseus  delivered  her  from  him,  and  took 
her  back  to  Greece.    {Sec  Perseus.) 

Lanai.  Properly  the  name  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Argos,  from  their  old  king  Danaos, 
afterwards  applied  to  the  Greeks  in  general, 
especially  the  besiegers  of  Troj'. 

Danaides.  The  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus. 
Sec  Danaus. 

Danaus.  The  son  of  Belus,  king  of  Egypt, 
and  Anchirrhue,  and  twin  brother  of  jEgyp- 
tus.     ./Egyptus    and    his    fifty   sons   drove 


Danaus  and  his  fifty  daughters  from  their 
home  in  the  Egyptian  Chemnis  through 
Rhodes  to  Argos,  the  home  of  his  ancestress 
lo  {si'c  lo).  Here  he  took  over  the  kingdom 
fromPelasgus  orGelanor,  and  after  him  the 
Achfeans  of  Argos  bore  the  name  of  Danai. 
Danaus  built  the  acropolis  of  Larissa  and 
the  temple  of  the  Lycian  Apollo,  and  taught 
the  inhabitants  of  the  waterless  territory 
how  to  dig  wells.  His  daughters  also  con- 
ferred benefits  on  the  land  by  finding 
springs,  especially  Amymone,  the  beloved 
of  Poseidon,  who,  for  love  of  her,  created 
the  inexhaustible  fountain  of  Lei'ua.  For 
this  they  were  worshipped  in  Argos.  The 
sons  of  jEgj'ptus  at  length  appeared  and 
forced  Danaus  to  give  them  his  daughters 
in  marriage.  At  their  father's  command 
they  stabbed  their  husbands  at  night,  and 
buried  their  heads  in  the  valley  of  Lerna. 
One  onlj',  Hj'permnestra,  disregarding  her 
father's  threats,  spared  her  beloved  Lj'uceus, 
and  helped  him  to  escape.  Danaus  accord- 
ingly set  on  foot  a  fighting  match,  and  bes- 
towed his  remaining  daughter  on  the  victor. 
Afterwards,  though  against  his  will,  he 
gave  Lynceus  his  daughter  and  his  king- 
dom. According  to  another  story,  Lynceus 
conquered  his  wife  and  throne  for  liimself, 
and  took  vengeance  for  his  brothers  by 
killing  Danaus  and  his  daughters.  The 
Danaides  (or  daughters  of  Danaus)  atoned 
for  their  bloody  deed  in  the  regions  below 
by  being  condemned  to  pour  water  for  ever 
into  a  vessel  with  holes  in  its  bottom.  This 
fable  is  generally  explained  by  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  Danaides  were  nymphs  of 
the  springs  and  rivers  of  the  land  of  Argos, 
which  are  filled  to  overflowing  in  the  wet 
season,  but  dry  up  in  summer.  The  tomb- 
stone of  Danaus  stood  in  the  market  at 
Argos.  He  was  also  worshipped  in  Rhodes 
as  the  founder  of  the  temple  of  Athene  in 
Lindos,  and  as  the  builder  of  the  first  fifty- 
oared  ship,  in  which  he  fled  from  Egypt. 
The  story  of  Danaus  and  his  daughters  is 
treated  by  iEschylus  in  his  Suppliccs. 
Lynceus  and  Hypermnestra  had  also  a 
common  shrine  in  Argos ;  their  son  was 
Abas,  father  of  Acrisius  and  Prretus.  The 
son  of  Amymone  and  Poseidon  was  Nauplius, 
founder  of  Nauplia,  and  father  of  Palamedes, 
(Eax,  and  Nausimedun. 

Dancing  (Gr.  orchesis,  Lat.  saltdtio). 
As  early  as  the  Homeric  age  we  find  danc- 
ing an  object  of  artistic  cultivation  among 
the  Greeks.  The  sons  and  daughters  of 
princes  and  nobles  do  not  disdain  to  join  in 
it,  whether  in  religious  festivals  or  at  social 
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gatherings.  The  Greek  orc7wt-f}kc,  or  art 
of  dancing,  ditfered  much  from  the  modern. 
Its  aim  was  to  ennoble  bodily  strength  and 
activity  with  grace  and  beauty.  Joined 
with  music  and  jjoetrj-,  dancing  among  the 
Greeks  embodied  the  very  spirit  of  the  art 
•of  music,  mainly  because  the  imitative  ele- 
ment predominated  in  it.  For  its  main  aim 
was  to  make  gesture  represent  feeling, 
passion  and  action ;  and  consequently  the 
Greek  dance  was  an  exercise  not  only  for 
the  feet,  but  for  the  arms,  hands  and  the 
whole  body.  The  art  at  first  observed  the 
limits  of  a  noble  simplicity,  but  was  per- 
fected, as  time  went  on,  in  many  directions. 
At  the  same  time  it  inevitably  tended  to 
become  more  ai'tificial.  As  in  athletics,  so 
in  imitative  dancing,  mechanical  execution 
was  largelj'  developed.  This  was  to  a 
great  extent  displaj-ed  in  exhibitions  of 
scenes  from  the  m5'thology,  which  formed 
a  favourite  entertainment  at  banquets.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  prejudice  arose  against 
dancing  on  the  part  of  any  one  but  pro- 
fessionals. For  a  grown-tip  person  to  per- 
form a  dance,  even  at  social  entertainments, 
was  regarded  as  an  impropriety.  The  reli- 
gious performances,  especially,  as  bound  up 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  Dionysus, 
consisted  mainly  in  choral  dances,  whose 
movement  varied  according  to  the  character 
of  the  god  and  of  the  festival.  Sometimes  it 
was  a  solemn  march  round  the  altar,  some- 
times a  livelier  measure,  in  which  there  was 
a  strong  dash  of  imitation.  This  was  espe- 
cially the  case  at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus. 
It  was  from  these,  as  is  well  known,  that 
the  Greek  drama  was  developed,  and  accord- 
ingly the  dances  formed  a  part  of  all  dramas, 
varying  according  to  the  character  of  the 
piece  (see  Chorus).  Indeed,  there  was  an 
infinite  variety  in  the  forms  of  the  Greek 
dance.  Not  only  had  almost  every  country 
district  its  own,  but  foreign  ones  were  in 
course  of  time  adopted. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  in  Greek  society 
grown-up  men  and  women  were  not  allowed 
to  dance  together,  but  there  were  some 
dances  which  were  performed  together  by 
tiie  youth  of  both  sexes.  Among  these 
was  the  Ilormos,  or  chain-dance,  performed 
by  youths  and  maidens,  holding  their  hands 
in  a  changing  line,  the  youths  moving  in 
warlike  measure,  the  girls  with  grace  and 
softness.  Another  was  the  GCrunos,  or 
Crane.  This  dance  was  peculiar  to  Delos, 
and  was  said  to  have  been  first  performed 
by  Theseus  after  his  deliverance  from  the 
Labyrinth,  with  the  boys  and  girls  whom 


he  had  rescued.  Its  elaborate  complica- 
tions were  sujjposed  to  represent  the  mazes 
of  the  Labyrinth.  At  Sparta  dances  were 
practised,  as  a  means  of  bodily  training, 
li}'  boys  and  girls.  Among  them  two  may 
be  particularly  mentioned :  the  Curyfitis, 
performed  in  honour  of  Artemis  of  Caryie, 
by  the  richest  and  noblest  Spartan  maidens; 
and  the  dances  of  boys,  youths  and  men, 
at  the  festival  of  the  GymnoiMvdia,  con- 
sisting in  an  imitation  of  various  gymnastic 
exercises  (see  Caryatides). 

Among  the  Greek  country  dances  was 
the  Ejjllcmus,  or  dance  of  the  wine-press, 
which  imitated  the  actions  of  gathering 
and  pressing  the  grape.  There  were  also 
warlike  dances,  which  were  specially  popu- 
lar with  the  Dorians,  and,  like  others,  were 
partly  connected  with  religious  worship. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  was  the 
PijyylurhC  {see  Ptrrhic  Dance). 

llciman.  Dancing  never  played  such  a 
part  in  the  national  life  of  the  Romans  as 
it  did  in  that  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  true  that 
the  ancient  Roman  worship  included  dances 
of  the  priests  (see  Salii),  and  that  the  lower 
orders  in  the  cotintry  were  fond  of  dancing 
on  festive  occasions.  But  respectable 
Romans  regarded  it  as  inconsistent  with 
their  dignity.  After  the  second  Punic  War. 
as  Greek  habits  made  their  way  into  Italy, 
it  became  the  fashion  for  young  men  and 
girls  of  the  upper  class  to  take  lessons  in 
dancing  and  singing.  But  dancing  was 
never  adopted  in  Rome  as  a  necessary  and 
effective  instrument  of  education,  nor  was 
there  any  time  when  public  dancing  was 
allowed  in  society.  Performances  by  pro- 
fessional artists,  however  (the  longer  the 
better),  were  a  favourite  entertainment, 
especially  during  the  imperial  period,  when 
the  art  of  mimic  dancing  attained  an  astpn- 
ishing  degree  of  perfection. 

Daphne.  A  nymph,  daughter  of  the 
Thessalian  river-god  Peneius,  or  according 
to  another  story,  the  Arcadian  Ladon,  was 
beloved  both  by  Apollo  and  by  Leucippus, 
the  son  of  (Enomaus.  The  latter  followed 
her  in  a  woman's  dress,  but  was  discovered 
and  killed  by  the  nymphs  at  the  instance  of 
his  rival.  Pursued  again  by  Apollo,  the 
chaste  maiden  was,  at  her  own  entreaty, 
changed  into  a  bay  tree,  the  tree  consecrated 
to  Apollo. 

Daphnis.  A  hero  of  the  Sicilian  shep- 
herds, son  of  Hermes  and  of  a  nymph.  A 
beautiful  child,  he  was  exposed  by  his  mother 
in  a  grove  of  bay  trees,  brought  up  by 
nymphs  and  Pan,  and  taught  by  Pan  to  play 
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the  shepherd's  flute.  He  had  plighted  his 
troth  to  a  nymph,  but  breaking  his  word, 
he  was  punished  by  her  with  blindness,  or 
(according  to  another  story)  turned  into  a 
stone.  According  to  another  fable,  Aphi-o- 
dite  inflicted  upon  him  a  hojjeless  and  fatal 
passion  for  a  woman,  because  he  liad  des- 
pised the  love  of  a  girl  whom  she  had  wished 
him  to  wed.  Hermes  took  him  up  to  heaven 
and  created  a  fountain  at  the  s]iot  where  he 
was  taken.  At  this  fountain  the  Sicilians 
offered  yearly  sacrifices.  Dajibnis  was  re- 
garded as  the  inventor  of  bucolic  poetry, 
and  his  fate  was  a  favourite  subject  with 
bucolic  poets.     [Sec  Theocritus,  Idyll  i.] 

Dardanus.  Son  of  Zeias  and  the  Pleiad 
Elcctra,  the  father  of  the  regal  house  of 
Troy.  He  left  Arcadia,  his  mother's  home, 
and  went  to  the  island  of  Samothrace. 
Here  he  set  up  the  worship  of  the  groat 
gods,  whose  shrines,  with  the  PaUucUuin. 
his  first  wife  Chryso  had  received  as  a  gift 
from  Athene  at  her  marriage.  Samothrace 
having  been  visited  by  a  great  flood,  Dar- 
danus sailed  away  with  his  shrines  to 
Plirygia,  where  King  Teucer  gave  him  his 
daughter  Bateia  to  wife,  and  land  enough 
on  Mount  Ida  to  found  the  town  of  Danlanla. 
His  son  by  Bateia  was  Erichthonuis,  whom 
Homer  describes  as  the  wealthiest  of  mor- 
tals, and  the  possessor  of  horses  of  the 
noblest  breed  and  most  splendid  training. 
The  son  of  Erichthonius  was  Tros,  father  of 
Ilos,  Assaracus  and  (Tanj'medes.  From  Ilos, 
the  founder  of  Ilion  or  Troy,  was  des- 
cended Laomedon,  father  of  Priam.  From 
Assaracus  sprang  Capys,  father  of  Anchlses, 
and  grandfather  of  jEneas.  Another  story 
made  Dardanus  the  native  prince  who  wel- 
comed Tencer  on  his  arrival  from  Crete 
(see  Teucer). 

Daricus  (Gr.  iJarcikOs).  A  gold  Persian 
coin,  bearing  the  stamp  of  a  crowned  archer, 
current  in  Greece  down  to  the  Macedonian 
period.  It  was  equal  in  value  to  the  Attic 
gold  statri;  i.e.  according  to  the  present 
value  of  gold,  24  shillings.     [See  Coinage, 

fig.  3.] 

Dares  of  Phrygia.  In  Homer  the  priest 
of  Hepliaistus  in  Troy,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  author  of  a  pre-Homeric  Iliad. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  there  ever  was  any 
Greek  work  bearing  this  title,  but  a  Latin 
piece  of  the  5th  century  a.d.  (Daretis 
Plirygu  De  ExcMio  Troicn  Historta), 
bearing  a  supposed  dedication  by  Cornelius 
Nepos  to  Sallust,  professes  to  be  a  transla- 
tion of  one.  This  absurd  production,  and 
the  work  of  Dictys,  was  the  chief  source 


followed  by  the  mediseval  poets  in  their 
stories  of  the  Trojan  war  (sec  Dictys). 

Dea  Dia.  A  Roman  goddess,  probably 
identical  with  Acca  Lilrentia,  the  ancient 
Roman  goddess  of  the  country.  Her  wor- 
ship was  provided  for  by  the  priestly  coUc- 
giiim  of  the  Frdtres  Armies. 

Death  (Gr.  Thdnatos).  In  the  Homeric 
poems  Death  is  called  the  twin  brother  of 
Sleep.  In  Hesiod  he  is  born  of  Night  with- 
out a  father,  with  Ker  (the  goddess  of 
mortal  destiny),  3I6id.s  (the  fatal  stroke  of 
death),  Hijpnos,  (sleep)  and  the  Dreams. 
Hesiod  represents  Death,  the  hard-hearted 
one,  hated  by  the  immortal  gods,  as  dwell- 
ing with  his  brother  Sleep  in  the  darkness 
of  the  West,  whither  the  sun  never  pene- 
trates either  at  his  rising  or  his  setting. 
On  the  chest  of  Cypselus  at  01}'mpia  is  a 
representation  of  Night,  holding  in  each 
hand  a  sleeping  boy ;  the  one  in  the  right 
hand  being  white,  and  symbolizing  Sleep; 
the  other  in  the  left  hand,  black,  and 
symbolizing  Death.  Euripides  introduces 
Death  on  the  stage  in  his  Alccstis.  He 
has  a  black  garment  and  black  wings,  and 
a  knife  to  cut  off  a  lock  of  hair  as  an  offer- 
ing to  the  gods  below.  In  works  of  art  he 
appears  as  a  beautiful  boy  or  youth,  some- 
times with,  sometimes  without,  wings,  and 
often  with  his  brother  Sleep.  He  is  usually 
in  slumber,  and  holds  a  torch,  either  lowered, 
or  reversed  and  extinguished. 

Decemviri  (Latin).  A  coUegtum  of  ten 
officers  or  commissioners.  Such  were  the 
commissioners  named  for  making  a  com- 
prehensive code  of  laws  in  451  B.C.,  Decem- 
viri Leglbiis  Scribundls.  The  Decemviri 
Sacris  Fdciundls  were  a  standing  colle- 
gium of  priests  appointed  to  read  and 
e.\-pound  the  Sibjdline  books.  The  De- 
cemviri Lltihus  ludicanclls  were  also  a 
standing  collegium  of  iudlces  appointed 
for  certain  trials.  Commissions  of  ten 
(decemviri  agrls  d'lvuhnuUs  and  cOlOnus 
deducendia)  were  frequentlj',  though  not 
alwaj's,  appointed  for  assignations  of  public 
land  and  the  foundation  of  colonies. 

Decuma.  A  tithe.  This  name  was  ap- 
plied by  the  Romans  to  the  tribute  in  kind, 
which  Sicily,  and  at  one  time  Asia  Minor 
had  to  pay  out  of  the  yearly  produce  of 
wheat,  wine,  oil  and  legumes,  instead  of  the 
stipendium  usual  in  other  provinces.  It 
was  a  burden  on  the  land,  called  after  it 
dgcr  deciimdmts,  and  was  exacted  from 
the  persons  occupying  at  the  time.  Everj' 
year  the  number  of  cultivators,  of  acres 
under  cultivation,  and  the  produce  of  the 
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harvest,  was  ascertained,  and  tlie  riglit  of 
exacting  the  decuma  of  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  a  city  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 
lu  the  case  of  Sicily  this  took  place  at 
Sj'racuse ;  in  the  case  of  Asia,  in  Rome. 
The  purchaser  of  the  decuma  bound  him- 
self to  deliver  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  in 
Rome ;  if  the  harvest  were  good,  he  found 
his  advantage  in  the  surplus.  Such  farmers 
of  the  dccitnur  were  called  dccumCinl  (see 
PUBLiCANUs).  If  the  amount  delivered  were 
insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  city,  a 
second  amount  could  be  exacted  by  decree 
of  the  senate  or  people,  which  was  paid  for 
by  the  State  {see  Anxona). 

Decuria  (Latin).  Originally  a  division 
consisting  of  ten  persons,  as,  for  example, 
the  three  subdivisions  of  the  tiuma  of 
cavalry.  Afterwards  the  word  was  applied 
to  any  division  of  a  large  whole,  whether 
the  number  ten  was  implied  or  not.  The 
iiidtces  for  instance,  and  most  collegia  were 
divided  into  decurice  {see  Apparitor). 

Decurio.  (1)  The  president  of  a  decuria, 
or  the  cavalry  officers  bearing  the  name 
{sec  Turma).  (2)  The  members  of  the 
ssnate  in  municipal  towns  were  also  called 
decitfiOnes  {see  Municipium). 

Dedicatio  (Latin).  The  consecration  of 
a  public  sanctury.  The  ponfifices  had  to 
draw  up  the  deed  of  foundation.  When 
they  had  signified  that  they  deemed  the 
act  permissible,  and  the  consent  of  the 
people  (in  later  times  of  the  empei'or)  had 
been  obtained,  the  rite  was  performed  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  collee/mtn  2>ontl- 
ficum.  ThePontifex  Maxlmus,  whose  head 
was  veiled,  and  with  him  the  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  took  hold  of  the  door- 
post with  one  hand,  the  former  dictating, 
and  the  latter  repeating  after  him,  the 
formula  of  dedication.  The  people  was 
represented  usually  by  one  of  the  two 
consuls,  or  a  person,  or  a  commission  (gene- 
rally of  two  persons)  elected  by  the  people 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  senate.  One 
of  the  persons  forming  the  commission  was 
generally  the  man  who  had  vowed  the 
dedication.  The  day  on  which  the  shrine 
was  dedicated  was  regarded  as  the  day  of 
its  foundation,  and  was  inscribed  in  the 
calendar  as  a  festi%'al. 

Deianira.  Daughter  of  ffineus  king  of 
Calydon,  and  Althaea.  She  was  the  wife 
of  Heracles,  whose  death  was  brought  about 
by  her  jealous^'  (see  Heracles). 

Deidaraia.  Daughter  of  Lycomedes,  king 
of  SeyrOs,  and  mother  of  Neoptolemus  by 
Achilles. 


Deimos  and  Phobos.  See  Ares,  and 
comp.  Pallor  and  Payor. 

Deiphobus.  Son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba, 
and  one  of  the  chief  Trojan  heroes,  next  to 
Hector,  after  whose  death  he  was  the  leader 
of  the  Trojan  armj-.  It  was  he  and  Paris 
who  were  said  to  have  slain  Achilles.  In 
the  later  story  he  is  the  husband  of  Helen, 
after  Paris'  death,  and  is  betrayed  by  her 
to  Menelaus  on  the  taking  of  Troy.  Ac- 
cording to  Homer's  account  he  was  sur- 
prised by  Odj-sseus  and  Menelaus  in  his 
own  house,  and  overcome  only  after  a  hard 
struggle. 

Delia.  The  festival  of  Apollo  held  every 
five  j-ears  at  the  island  of  Delus,  and  visited 
by  ceremonial  embassies  from  all  the  Greek 
cities. 

Delphica  Mensa.    See  Tables. 

Delphinla.  A  festival  held  at  Athens 
in  honour  of  Apollo  as  the  god  of  spring. 
The  DeljiMiuon  was  a  sanctuary  of  the 
Delphian  Apollo  at  Athens.     {See  Ephet^.) 

Delphic  Oracle.  A  very  ancient  seat 
of  prophecy  at  Delphi,  originally  called 
P3>th6,  and  sitviated  on  the  south-western 
spur  of  Parnassus  in  a  valley  of  Phocis. 
In  historical  times  the  oracle  ajspears  in 
possession  of  Apollo ;  but  the  original  pos- 
sessor, according  to  the  story,  was  Gaia 
(the  Earth).  Then  it  was  shared  by  her 
wifli  Poseidon,  who  gave  up  his  part  in 
it  to  Apollo  in  exchange  for  the  island  of 
Calauria,  Themis,  the  daughter  and  suc- 
cessor of  Gaia,  having  already  given  Apollo 
her  share.  According  to  the  Homeric 
hymn  to  the  Pythian  Apollo,  the  god  took 
forcible  possession  of  the  oracle  soon  after 
his  birth,  slaying  with  his  earliest  bow-shot 
tlie  serpent  Pytho,  the  son  of  Gaia,  who 
guarded  the  spot.  To  atone  for  his  murder, 
Apollo  was  forced  to  fly  and  spend  eight 
years  in  menial  service  before  he  could 
return  forgiven.  A  festival,  the  Septeria, 
was  held  every  year,  at  which  the  whole 
story  was  represented :  the  slaying  of  the 
serpent,  and  the  flight,  atonement,  and  re- 
turn of  the  god.  Apollo  was  represented 
by  a  boy,  both  of  whose  parents  were 
living.  The  dragon  was  symbolically  slain, 
and  iiis  house,  decked  out  in  costly  fashion, 
was  burnt.  Then  the  boy's  follower.^ 
hastily  dispersed,  and  the  boy  was  taken 
in  procession  to  Tempe,  along  the  road 
formerly  followed  by  the  god.  Here  he 
was  purified  and  brought  back  by  the  same 
road,  accompanied  by  a  chorus  of  maidens 
singing  songs  of  joy.  The  oracle  proper 
was  a  cleft  in  the  ground  in  the  innermost 
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sanctuary,  from  wliicli  arose  cold  vapours, 
which  had  the  power  of  inducing  ecstasy. 
Over  the  cleft  stood  a  lofty  gilded  tripod 
of  wood.  On  this  was  a  circular  slab, 
upon  which  the  seat  of  the  prophetess  was 
placed.  The  prophetess,  called  Pythia, 
was  a  maiden  of  honourable  birth ;  in 
earlier  times  a  j'oung  girl,  but  in  a  later 
age  a  woman  of  over  fifty,  still  wearing  a 
girl's  dress,  in  memory  of  the  earlier  cus- 
tom. In  the  prosperous  times  of  the  oracle 
two  Pythias  acted  alternately,  with  a  third 
to  assist  them.  In  the  earliest  times  the 
Pythia  ascended  the  tripod  only  once  a 
year,  on  the  birthday  of  Apollo,  the  seventh 
"of  the  Delphian  spring  month  Byslos.  But 
in  later  years  she  prophesied  every  day,  if 
the  day  itself  and  the  sacrifices  were  not 
unfavourable.  These  sacrifices  were  offered 
b^'  the  supplicants,  adorned  with  laurel 
crowns  and  fillets  of  wool.  Having  pre- 
pared herself  by  washing  and  purification, 
the  Pythia  entered  the  sanctuary,  with 
gold  ornaments  in  her  hair,  and  flowing 
robes  upon  her ;  she  drank  of  the  water  of 
the  fountain  Cassotis,  which  flowed  into  the 
shrine,  tasted  the  fruit  of  the  old  bay  tree 
standing  in  the  chamber,  and  took  her  seat. 
No  one  was  present  but  a  priest,  called  the 
Projihrtrs,  who  explained  the  words  she 
uttered  in  her  ecstasy,  and  put  them  into 
metrical  form,  generally  hexameters.  In 
later  times  the  votaries  were  contented 
with  answers  in  prose.  The  responses 
were  often  obscure  and  enigmatical,  and 
couched  in  ambiguous  and  metapliorical 
expressions,  which  themselves  needed  ex- 
planation. The  order  in  which  the  appli- 
cants approached  the  oracle  was  determined 
bv  lot,  but  certain  cities,  as  Sparta,  had 
the  right  of  priority. 

The  reputation  of  the  oracle  stood  very 
high  throughout  Greece  until  the  time  of  the 
Persian  wars,  especially  among  the  Dorian 
tribes,  and  among  them  pre-eminently 
the  S})artans,  who  had  stood  fi'om  of  old  in 
intimate  relation  with  it.  On  all  important 
occasions,  as  the  sending  out  of  colonies, 
the  framing  of  internal  legislation  or  reli- 
gious ordinances,  the  god  of  Delphi  was 
consulted,  and  that  not  only  by  Greeks 
but  by  foreigners,  especially  the  people  of 
Asia  and  Italy.  After  the  Persian  wars 
the  influence  of  the  oracle  declined,  partly 
in  consequence  of  the  growth  of  unbelief, 
partly  from  the  mistrust  excited  by  the 
partiality  and  venality  of  the  priesthood. 
But  it  never  fell  completely  into  discredit, 
and   from    time  to  time   its   position  rose 


again.  In  the  first  half  of  the  2ud  century 
A.D.  it  had  a  revival,  the  result  of  the 
newly  awakened  interest  in  the  old  reli- 
gion. It  was  abolished  at  the  end  of 
the  4th  century  a.d.  by  Theodosius  the 
Great.  The  oldest  stone  temple  of  Apollo 
was  attributed  to  the  mythical  architects, 
Trophonius  and  Agamedes.  It  was  burnt 
down  in  548  B.C.,  when  the  Alcmseonidse,  at 
that  time  in  exile  from  Athens,  undertook 
to  rebuild  it  for  the  sum  of  300  talents, 
partly  taken  from  the  treasure  of  the 
temple,  and  partly  contributed  by  all 
countries  inhabited  by  Greeks  and  stand- 
ing in  connexion  with  the  oracle.  They 
put  the  restoration  into  the  hands  of  the 
Corinthian  architect  Spinthilrus,  and  carried 
it  out  in  a  more  splendid  style  than  was 
originally  agreed  upon,  building  the  front 
of  Parian  marble  instead  of  limestone. 
The  groups  of  sculpture  in  the  pediments 
represented,  on  the  eastern  side,  Apollo 
with  Artemis,  Leto,  and  the  Muses;  on  the 
western  side,  Dionysus  with  the  Thyiades 
and  the  setting  sun ;  for  Dionysus  was 
worshipped  here  in  winter  during  the 
imagined  absence  of  Apollo.  These  were 
all  the  work  of  Praxias  and  Androsthenes, 
and  were  finished  about  430  B.C.  The 
temple  was,  on  account  of  its  vast  extent,  a 
hyppethral  building;  that  is,  there  was  no 
roof  over  the  space  occupied  by  the  temple 
proper.  The  architecture  of  the  e.xterior 
was  Doric,  of  the  interior  Ionic,  as  may 
still  be  observed  in  the  surviving  ruins. 
On  the  walls  of  the  entrance-hall  were  short 
texts  written  in  gold,  attributed  to  the 
Seven  Wise  Men.  One  of  these  was  the 
celebrated  "  Know  Thyself."  In  the  temple 
proper  stood  the  golden  statue  of  Apollo, 
and  in  front  of  it  the  sacrificial  hearth  with 
the  eternal  fire.  Near  this  was  a  globe  of 
marble  covered  with  fillets,  the  Omjthdivs, 
or  centre  of  the  earth.  In  earlier  times 
two  eagles  stood  at  its  side,  representing 
the  two  eagles  which  fable  said  had  been 
sent  out  by  Zeus  at  the  same  moment  from 
the  eastern  and  western  ends  of  the  world. 
These  eagles  were  carried  off  in  the  Phocian 
war,  and  their  place  filled  by  two  eagles  in 
mosaic  on  the  floor.  Behind  this  space 
was  the  inner  shrine,  lying  lower,  in  the 
form  of  a  cavern  over  the  cleft  in  the  earth. 
Within  the  spacious  precincts  {pciibolos) 
stood  a  great  number  of  chapels,  statues, 
votive  offerings  and  treasure-houses  of  the 
various  Greek  states,  in  which  they  de- 
posited their  gifts  to  the  sanctuary,  es- 
pecially the   tithes  of  the  bootj'  taken  in 
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war.  Hero,  too,  was  the  council  cliamber  I 
of  the  Deljihians.  Before  the  entrance  to 
the  temple  was  the  great  altar  for  burnt- 
offerings,  and  the  golden  tripod,  dedicated 
by  the  Greeks  after  the  battle  of  Platsea,  on 
a  pedestal  of  brass,  representing  a  snake 
in  three  coils.  [The  greater  part  of  this 
pedestal  now  stands  in  the  Hippodrome,  or 
Atmeidan,  at  Constantinople.]  Besides  the 
treasures  accumulated  in  the  course  of  time, 
the  temple  had  considerable  property  in 
land,  with  a  population  consisting  mainlj' 
of  slaves  {hlcvudouloi),  bound  to  pay  con- 
tributions and  to  render  service  to  the 
sanctuary.  The  management  of  the  pro- 
perty was  in  the  hands  of  priests  chosen 
from  the  noble  Delphian  families,  at  their 
head  the  five  Ilosloi.  or  consecrated  ones. 
Since  the  first  spoliation  of  the  temple  by 
the  Phocians  in  355  B.C.,  it  was  several 
times  plundered  on  a  grand  scale.  Nero, 
for  instance,  is  said  to  have  carried  off  500 
bronze  statues.  Yet  some  3,000  statues 
were  to  be  seen  there  in  the  time  of  the 
elder  Pliny.  [See  an  article  on  the  Delphic 
temple  by  Professor  Middleton,  Journal  of 
Hellenic  Studies,  ix  282-322.] 

Demarchos.     See  Demos. 

Demeter  (in  Greek  mythology).   Daughter 
of  Cronus  and  Rhea.     Her  name  signifies 


DKSIETER    AND    PEliSKPIIDNE    CONSECRATING 
TRIPTULE.MUS    (?) 

(Relief  found  at  Eleusis,  1859.) 

Mother  Earth,  the  meaning  being  that  she 
was  goddess  of  agriculture  and  the  civili- 
zation based  upon  it.     Her  children  are,  by 
D.  c.  A. 


liislou,  a  son  Plutus,  the  god  of  riches,  and 
by  her  brother  Zeus,  a  daughter  Perse- 
phone. Round  Demeter  and  this  daughter 
centre  her  worship  and  the  fables  respect- 
ing her.  Hades  carries  off  Persephone, 
and  Demeter  wanders  nine  days  over  the 


DEMETER   OF   CNIDUS. 
(British  Musenm.) 

earth  seeking  her,  till  on  the  tenth  day  she 
learns  the  truth  from  the  all-seeing  sun. 
She  is  wrath  with  Zeus  for  permitting  the 
act  of  violence,  and  she  visits  Olympus  and 
wanders  about  among  men  in  the  form  of 
an  old  woman  under  the  name  of  Deo  or 
the  Seeker,  till  at  length,  at  Eleusis,  in 
Attica,  she  is  kindly  received  at  the  house 
of  king  Celeus,  and  finds  comfort  in  tend- 
ing his  newly  born  son  DemOphoon.  Sur- 
prised by  his  mother  in  the  act  of  trying 
to  make  the  child  immortal  by  putting  it 
in  the  fire,  she  reveals  her  deit^',  and  causes 
a  temple  to  be  built  to  her,  in  which  she 
gives  herself  up  to  her  grief.  In  her  wrath 
she  makes  the  earth  barren,  so  that  man- 
kind are  threatened  with  destruction  hy 
famine,  as  she  does  not  allow  the  fruit  of 
the  earth  to  spring  up  again  until  her 
daughter  is  allowed  to  spend  two-thirds  of 
the  year  with  her.  On  her  return  to 
Olympus   she  leaves   the  gift   of  corn,  of 
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agriculture,  and  of  her  holy  mysteries  with 
Jier  host,  as  a  token  of  grateful  recollection. 
She  sends  Triptoleraus  the  Eleusinian  round 
the  world  on  her  chariot,  drawn  by  ser- 
pents, to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  agricul- 
ture and  other  blessings  accompanying  it, 
the  settlement  of  fixed  places  of  abode, 
rivil  order,  and  wedlock.  Thus  Demeter 
-was  worshipped  as  the  goddess  of  agricul- 
ture and  foundress  of  law,  order,  and  es- 
jiecially  of  marriage,  in  all  places  where 
Greeks  dwelt,  her  daughter  being  usually 
associated  with  her.  {See  Thesmophoria.) 
The  most  ancient  seat  of  her  worship  was 
Athens    and    Eleusis,   where   the   Rharian 


DEMKTKK. 

(Mural  imititing  from  Pompeii.) 

plain  was  solemnly  ploughed  every  year  in 
memory  of  the  first  sowing  of  wheat.  Slie 
was  also  much  worshipped  in  Sicilj-,  which 
from  its  fertility  was  accoiTuted  one  of  her 
favourite  places  of  abode  (see  Eleusinia). 
As  the  goddess  of  fertility,  Demeter  was 
in  many  regions  associated  with  Poseidon, 
the  god  of  fertilizing  water.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  in  Arcadia,  where 
Poseidon  was  regarded  as  the  father  of 
Persephone.  She  was  also  joined  with 
Dionysus,  the  god  of  wine,  and,  as  mother 
of  Persephone  and  goddess  of  the  earth,  to 
wliich  not  only  the  seed,  but  the  dead  are 
committed,  she  is  connected  with  the  lower 
■world   under  the  name  of  Chthonia.      In 


later  times  she  was  often  confused  with 
Gaia  aud  Rhea,  or  Cybe.le.  Besides  fruit 
and  honeycombs,  the  cow  and  the  sow  were 
offered  to  her,  both  as  emblems  of  pro- 
ductivity. Her  attributes  are  poppies  and 
ears  of  corn  (also  a  .spnbol  of  fruitfulness), 
a  basket  of  fruit  and  a  little  pig.  Other 
emblems  had  a  m3'stic  significance,  as  the 
torch  and  the  serpent,  as  living  in  the 
earth,  and  as  symbolizing  a  renewal  of  life 
by  shedding  its  skin.  The  Romans  identi- 
fied her  with  their  own  Ceres. 

Demetrius  Phalereus  (of  Phnlerum,  on 
the  coast  S.W.  of  Athens).  He  was  born 
about  345  B.C.,  was  a  pupil  of  Theophrastus, 
and  an  adherent  of  the  Peripatetic  school. 
He  was  distinguished  as  a  statesman,  orator 
and  scholar.  His  reputation  induced  Cas- 
sander  to  put  him  at  the  head  of  the 
Athenian  state  in  317  B.C.  For  ten  j^ears  he 
administered  its  affairs,  and  so  thoroughly 
won  the  affection  of  his  fellow-citizens  that 
they  erected  numerous  statues  to  him,  as 
many  as  360,  according  to  the  accounts. 
On  the  approach  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
in  307  B.C.,  he  was  deposed,  and  through  the 
efforts  of  his  opponents  condemned  to  death 
by  the  fickle  populace.  On  this  he  fled  to 
Egypt,  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy  the  First, 
who  received  him  kindly  and  availed  him- 
self of  his  counsel.  Thus  Demetrius  is 
credited  with  having  suggested  the  founda- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Alexandrian  library. 
But  Ptolemy  withdrew  his  favour  from 
him  and  banished  him  to  Upper  Egypt, 
where  he  died  in  283  B.C.  from  the  bite  of 
a  venomous  snake.  He  was  very  active  as 
a  writer,  and  his  staj'  in  Egypt  gave  him 
plenty  of  leisure  to  indulge  his  taste  ;  but 
only  a  lew  fragments  of  his  works  have 
survived.  An  essay  On  Rhetorical  Ex- 
2)ression,  formerly  attributed  to  him,  was 
in  reality  from  the  hand  of  a  Demetrius 
who  lived  in  the  1st  century  A.D.  As 
an  orator  Demetrius  is  said  to  have  been 
attractive  rather  than  powerful.  He  was 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  speaker 
who  gave  rhetorical  expression  an  artificial 
character,  and  also  the  first  who  introduced 
into  the  rhetorical  schools  the  habit  of 
practising  speaking  upon  fictitious  themes, 
juristic  or  political. 

Demlnutio  capitis  (diminution  of  civil 
rights  and  legal  capacity).  This  was  the 
term  by  which  the  Romans  denoted  de- 
gradation into  an  inferior  civil  condition, 
through  the  loss  of  the  rights  of  freedom, 
citizenship  or  family.  The  extreme  form  of 
it,  deminutio  cajntis  maxima,  was  entailed 
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ty  the  loss  of  freedom,  wliicli  involved  the 
loss  of  all  other  rights.  This  would  occur 
if  a  Roman  citizen  were  taken  prisoner  in 
war,  or  given  up  to  the  enemy  for  having 
violated  the  sanctity  of  an  ambassador,  or 
concluding  a  treatj'  not  approved  of  by 
the  people.  Or  again  if  he  was  sold  into 
slavery,  whether  by  the  State  for  refusing 
military  service,  or  declining  to  state  the 
amount  of  his  property  at  the  census,  or 
by  his  creditors  for  debt.  If  a  prisoner  of 
war  returned  home,  or  if  the  enemy  refused 
to  accept  him  when  given  up  to  them,  his 
former  civil  rights  were  restored.  The  inter- 
mediate stage,  dcminutlo  capitis  mCdui  or 
niinov,  consisted  in  loss  of  civil  rights  con- 
sequent on  becoming  citizen  of  another 
state,  or  on  a  decree  of  exile  conttrmed  by 
the  people,  or  (in  imperial  times)  on  depor- 
tation. Restoration  of  the  civil  status  was 
possible  if  the  foreign  citizenship  were 
given  up,  or  if  the  decree  of  exile  were 
cancelled.  The  lowest  grade  (dcmimdio 
i'apitis  minima)  was  the  loss  of  hitherto 
existing  family  rights  by  emancipation 
(which  involved  leaving  the  family),  adop- 
tion, or  Cin  the  case  of  a  girl)  by  marriage. 

Demiurgi  {Demiouri/oi,  workers  for  the 
peo])le).  A  general  term  among  the  Greeks 
for  tradesmen,  among  whom  tliey  included 
artists  and  physicians.  In  old  times  they 
formed,  at  Athens,  the  third  order,  the  other 
two  being  the  EupCdndai  and  Geumori 
(see  these  names).  In  some  states  demiurgi 
was  the  name  of  the  public  officials;  in 
the  Achaean  League,  for  instance,  the  ten 
dcmiurgi  were  among  the  highest  officers 
of  the  confederacy. 

Demdcratia  {DCmokrdtta,  sovereignty  of 
the  people).  The  Greek  term  for  the  form 
of  constitution  in  which  all  citizens  had 
the  right  of  taking  part  in  the  government. 
This  right  was  not  always  absolutely  equal. 
Sometimes  classes  were  formed  on  a  pro- 
perty qualification,  and  civil  rights  con- 
ferred accordingly  (see  Timocratia)  ;  but  no 
class  in  this  case  was  absolutely  excluded 
from  a  share  in  the  government,  and  it  was 
possible  to  rise  from  one  class  to  another, 
tsometimes  provision  was  made  by  law  to 
prevent  any  person  taking  jjart  in  the  ad- 
ministration but  such  as  had  proved  their 
worth  and  capacity.  In  the  absence  of 
such  limitations  the  democracy,  as  Plato 
in  his  Rcpid)lic  axidi.  K\-\sioi\&  in  his  Politics 
observed,  soon  degenerated  into  a  mob- 
government  {ochlocrdtia),  or  developed  into 
a  despotism. 

Democritus    {DCmokritos)       A    Greek 


philosopher  born  at  Abdera  in  Thrace  about 
4fj<J  B.C.  His  father,  who  had  entertained 
king  Xerxes  for  some  time  during  his 
expedition  against  Greece,  left  him  a  very 
considerable  property,  which  he  spent  in 
making  long  journeys  into  Egypt  and  Asia. 
On  his  return  he  held  aloof  from  all  public 
business,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
his  studies.  He  was  more  than  a  hundred 
years  old  at  his  death,  and  left  behind  him 
a  number  of  works  on  ethics,  physics, 
astronomy,  mathematics,  art,  and  literature, 
written  in  an  attractive  and  animated 
manner.  We  have  the  titles  of  some  of 
his  writings ;  but  only  scanty  fragments 
remain.  Democritus  was  the  most  learned 
Greek  before  Aristotle.  In  the  history  of 
philosophy  he  has  a  special  importance,  as 
the  real  founder  of  what  is  called  the  Atomic 
Theory,  or  the  doctrine  that  the  universe 
was  formed  out  of  atoms.  It  is  true  thai 
his  master  Leucippus  had  already  started 
the  same  idea.  According  to  this  theory 
there  are  in  the  universe  two  fundamental 
principles,  the  Full  and  the  Void.  The  Full 
is  formed  by  the  atoms,  which  are  primitive 
bodies  of  like  quality  but  different  form, 
innumerable,  indivisible,  indestructible. 
Falling  for  ever  through  the  infinite  void,  the 
large  and  heavier  atoms  overtake  and  strike 
upon  the  smaller  ones,  and  the  oblique  and 
circular  motions  thence  arising  are  the 
beginning  of  the  formation  of  the  world. 
The  difference  of  things  arises  from  the  fact 
that  atoms  differ  in  number,  size,  form  and 
arrangement.  The  soul  consists  of  smooth 
round  atoms  resembling  those  of  fire ;  these 
are  the  nimblest,  and  in  their  motion, 
penetrating  the  whole  body,  produce  the 
phenomena  of  life.  The  impressions  on  the 
senses  arise  from  the  effect  produced  in 
our  senses  by  the  fine  atoms  which  detach 
themselves  from  the  surface  of  things 
Change  is  in  all  cases  nofliing  but  the 
union  or  separation  of  atoms. 

The  ethics  of  Democritus  are  based  on 
the  theory  of  happiness,  and  by  happiness 
he  means  the  serenity  of  the  mind,  u]tdis- 
turbed  by  fear  or  by  anything  else.  The 
control  of  the  appetites,  attainable  by  tem- 
perance and  self-culture,  is  the  necessary 
condition  of  this.  To  do  good  for  its  own 
sake,  without  the  influence  of  fear  or  hope, 
is  the  only  thing  which  secures  inward 
contentment.  The  system  of  Epicurus  is, 
of  all  other  ancient  systems,  the  most  closely 
connected  with  that  of  Democritus. 

Demophoon.  (1)  Son  of  Celeus  of  Eleusis 
and  Metilnlra.     He  was  tended  in  infancy 
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by  Demeter,  when,  in  lier  searcli  for  Perse- 
phone, she  L-ame  to  Eleusis  in  the  form  of 
an  old  woman.  Demeter  found  comfort  in 
the  care  of  the  child,  and  wished  to  confer 
immortality  on  him  by  anointing  him  with 
ambrosia  and  holding  him  at  night  over  the 
tire.  The  interference  of  the  mother,  how- 
ever, prevented  the  fulfilment  of  her  design 
{sec  Demeter).  Ti-iptolemits  in  some  ver- 
sions takes  the  place  of  Demophoon  (see 
Triptolemus). 

(2)  Son  of  Theseus  and  Ph»dra.  With 
his  brother  Acamas  he  was  committed  by 
Theseus  to  Elepheuor,  prince  of  the  Abantes 
in  Eubosa.  This  was  at  the  time  when 
Theseus,  on  his  return  from  the  lower 
regions,  found  Menestheus  in  possession  of 
the  sovereignty  of  Attica,  and  was  anxious 
10  emigrate  to  Scyros.  In  the  post-Homeric 
story  Demophoon  and  Acamas  march  to 
Troy  with  their  protector  Elephenor.  After 
the  conquest  of  the  city  they  liberate  their 
grandmother  ^Ethra,  and  take  possession 
again  of  their  father's  kingdom,  as  Menes- 
theus, who  in  Homer  is  the  chief  of  the 
Athenians  before  Troy,  had  fallen  there 
(sccjEthra).  When  Diomedes  was  thrown 
upon  the  coast  of  Attica  on  his  return  from 
Troy,  and  began  to  plunder  it  in  ignorance 
of  where  he  was,  Demophoon  took  the 
Palladium  from  him.  Subsequently  he 
protected  the  children  of  Heracles  against 
the  persecutions  of  Eurystheus,  and  killed 
the  latter  in  battle.  On  his  return  from 
Troy  he  had  betrothed  himself  to  Phyllis, 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Thrace.  On  the 
day  appointed  for  the  marriage  he  did  not 
appear,  and  Phyllis  hanged  herself  and 
was  changed  into  a  tree. 

Demos.  A  Greek  word  meaning:  (1)  the 
people,  either  in  contrast  with  a  despot 
or  the  nobility,  or  as  the  depository  of 
supreme  power.  (2)  a  district  or  region. 
Thus  in  the'  Athenian  state  the  denies 
were  the  hundred  administrative  districts 
formed  by  Clisthenes,  of  which  ten  were 
contained  in  each  of  the  ten  tribes  or 
phijlce.  The  demes  were  named  after  the 
small  towns  and  hamlets,  and  sometimes 
from  distinguished  families  living  there 
and  owning  property  at  the  time  of  the 
division.  In  course  of  time  the  number  of 
the  denies  increased  through  extension  and 
division,  so  that  in  the  age  of  Augustus  it 
amounted  to  174.  According  to  the  original 
arrangement  all  persons  who  belonged  to  a 
demc  lived  in  its  precincts.  The  descend- 
ants belonged  to  the  same  denies  as  their 
ancestors,  even  though  they  neither  lived 


nor  owned  property  there.  To  pass  from 
one  denic  to  another  was  only  possible  by 
adoption.  To  own  property  in  a  strange 
denic  it  was  necessary  to  pay  a  special  tax 
to  it.  As  everjf  citizen  was  obliged  to 
belong  to  a  demc,  the  complete  official  de- 
scription of  him  included  the  name  of  his 
denic  as  well  as  of  his  father.  Every  demc 
had  certain  common  religious  rites,  presided 
over  by  special  priests.  The  dcmotw,  or 
members  of  a  denie,  had  also  a  common 
property,  a  common  chest  for  receiving  the 
rents  and  taxes,  common  officers  with  a 
demarcJnis  at  their  head,  and  common 
meetings  for  the  discussion  of  common 
interests,  elections,  and  so  forth.  At  these 
meetings  the  names  of  the  young  citizens 
of  eighteen  years  old  were  written  in  the 
registers  of  the  deme,  and  after  two  j'ears 
wore  enrolled  in  the  lists  of  persons  quali- 
fied to  take  part  in  the  meetings.  It  was 
also  at  these  assemblies  that  the  regular 
revision  of  the  lists  of  Athenian  citizens 
took  place. 

Demosthenes.  The  greatest  orator  of 
antiquity,  born  in  381  B.C.,  in  the  Attic 
deme  Pseania.  His  father,  who  bore  the 
same  name,  was  the  wealthy  owner  of  a 
manufactory  of  arms.  He  died  before  his  son 
was  seven  years  old,  and  the  young  Demos- 
thenes grew  tip  under  the  tender  care  of 
his  mother.  The  boy's  ambition  was  excited 
by  the  brilliant  successes  of  the  orator 
Callistratus,  and  he  was  eager  at  the  same 
time  to  bring  to  justice  his  dishonest 
guardiars  for  the  wrong  done  to  him  and 
his  sisters.  He  therefore  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  oratory  under  the  special 
instruction  of  Isseiis.  The  influence  of  this 
master  is  very  evident  in  his  speeches 
delivered  in  364  against  one  of  his  guar- 
dians, Aphobus,  with  his  brother-in-law 
Onetor.  Demosthenes  won  his  case,  but  did 
not  succeed  in  getting  either  from  Aphobus 
or  from  his  other  guardians  any  adequate 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  nearly  thirteen 
talents  (some  £2, GOO)  which  he  had  sus- 
tained. To  support  himself  and  his  rela- 
tions, he  took  up  the  lucrative  business 
of  writing  speeches  for  others,  as  well  as 
appearing  in  person  as  an  advocate  in  the 
courts.  His  two  first  attempts  at  address- 
ing the  assembled  people  were,  partly  owing 
to  the  unwieldiness  of  his  stj-le,  partly 
from  a  faulty  delivery,  complete  failures. 
But  Demosthenes,  so  far  from  being  daunted, 
made  superhuman  efforts  to  overcome  the 
defects  entailed  by  a  weak  chest  and  a. 
stammering  tongue,  and  to  jierfect  himself 
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:n  the  art  of  deliver}'.  lu  this  ho  was  aided 
by  the  sj'mpathy  and  experience  of  several 
friends,  especially  the  actor  Satyrus.  Thus 
prepared,  he  ajipeared  again  in  public  in 
355  B.C.  with  his  celebrated  speech  against 
the  law  of  Leptines,  and  then  made  good 
liis  position  on  the  rostrum.  Two  years 
afterwards  he  started  on  his  political 
career.  His  object  from  the  first  was  to  re- 
store the  supremacy  of  Athens  through  her 
own  resources,  and  to  rally  the  Greek  states 
round  her  against  the  common  enemy, 
whom  he  had  long  recognized  in  Philip  of 
Macedon.  It  was  in  35i  B.C.  that  he  first 
raised  his  voice  against  the  Macedonian 
king.  Philip,  invoked  by  the  Thessalians 
to  help  them  against  the  Phocians,  had  con- 
quered the  latter,  and  was  threatening  to 
occupy  the  pass  of  Thermopylse,  the  key 
of  Greece  Proper.  In  his  lirst  Philippic, 
Demosthenes  opened  the  conflict  between 
Greek  freedom  and  the  Macedonian  military 
despotism.  This  contest  he  carried  on  with 
no  other  weapon  than  his  eloquence ;  but 
with  such  power  and  persistence  that 
Philip  himself  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
it  was  Demosthenes  and  not  the  Athenians 
with  whom  he  was  fighting.  On  this 
occasion  he  succeeded  in  inspiring  the 
Athenians  to  vigorous  action.  But  his 
three  Olynthiac  orations  failed  to  conqtter 
the  indolence  and  short-sightedness  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  their  ally  the  city  of 
Olynthus  was  taken  by  Philip  in  348.  In 
34G  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  Philip.  His  col- 
leagues PhilocratGs  and  jEschines  were 
bribed  with  Macedonian  gold,  and  Demos- 
thenes did  not  succeed  in  thwarting  their 
intrigues,  which  made  it  possible  for  the 
king  to  occupy  Thermopylfe,  and  secure 
therewith  the  approach  to  Greece.  In  his 
speech  on  the  Peace  he  advises  his  country- 
men to  abide  by  the  settlement.  But  the 
ceaseless  aggression  of  the  Macedonian 
soon  provoked  him  again  to  action,  and  in 
the  second  and  third  Philippic  (344  and  341) 
he  put  forth  all  the  power  of  his  eloquence. 
At  the  same  time  he  left  no  stone  unturned 
to  strengthen  the  fighting  power  of  Athens. 
His  exertions  were,  on  this  occasion,  success- 
ful :  for  in  spite  of  the  counter  efforts  of  the 
Macedonian  party,  he  managed  to  prevail  on 
the  Athenians  to  undertake  a  war  against 
Philip,  in  the  victorious  course  of  which 
Perinthus  and  Byzantium  were  saved  from 
the  Macedonian  despotism  (340).  But  it  was 
not  long  before  the  intrigues  of  yEschines, 
who  was  in  Philip's  pay,  brought  about  a 


new  interference  on  tlie  king's  part  in 
the  affairs  of  Greece.  As  a  counter-move 
Demosthenes  used  his  eloquence  to  persuade 
the  Thebans  to  ally  themselves  with  Athens: 
but  all  hope  was  shattered  b}'  the  unhappy 
battle  of  Chffironea  (b.c.  338),  in  which 
Demosthenes  himself  took  part  as  a  lieavj-- 
armed  soldier.    Greece  was  now  completely 
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in  the  hands  of  Philip.  The  Macedonian 
party  tried  to  make  Demosthenes  responsible 
for  the  disaster;  but  the  people  acquitted 
him,  and  conferred  upon  him,  as  their  most 
patriotic  citizen,  the  honour  of  delivering 
the  funeral  oration  over  the  dead.  In  33G, 
after  Philip's  death,  Demosthenes  summoned. 
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the  Athenians  to  rise  against  the  Mace- 
donian dominion.  But  the  destruction  of 
Thebes  by  Alexander  crippled  every  at- 
temi^t  at  resistance.  It  was  only  through 
the  venal  intervention  of  Demades  that 
Demosthenes,  with  his  true-hearted  allies 
and  supporters  Hj'perides  and  Lycurgus, 
escaped  being  given  up  to  the  enemy,  as 
had  been  demanded.  Demosthenes  had  been 
repeatedly  crowned  in  public  for  his  public 
services,  and  in  3.S7  B.C.  CtesiphOn  had  pro- 
posed not  only  to  give  him  a  golden  crown 
for  his  tried  devotion  to  his  country,  but  to 
proclaini  the  fact  at  the  Dionysia  by  the 
mouth  of  the  herald.  TEschines  had  already 
appeared  to  prosecute  Gtesiphon  for  bring- 
ing forward  an  illegal  proposal.  In  330  he 
brought  up  the  charge  again,  meaning  it 
no  doubt  as  a  blow  against  his  bitterest 
enemy  Demosthenes.  Demo.sthenes  replied 
in  his  famous  speech  upon  the  Crown,  and 
won  a  brilliant  victory  over  his  adversary, 
who  was  thereupon  obliged  to  go  into  exile 
at  Rhodes.  But  in  324  his  enemies,  joined 
on  this  occasion  by  his  old  friend  Hyperides, 
succeeded  in  humiliating  him.  Harpalus, 
the  finance  minister  of  Alexander,  had  fled 
to  Athens  with  an  immense  treasure,  and 
Demosthenes  was  accused  of  having  taken 
bribes  from  him,  condemned,  and  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine  of  50  talents.  Unable  to  pay 
this  enormous  sum,  he  v/as  thrown  into 
prison,  whence  he  escaped  to  iEgina,  to  be 
recalled  and  welcomed  with  trumpets  in 
the  following  year  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander. But  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the 
Lamian  war,  which  resulted  in  a  Mace- 
donian occupation  of  Athens  and  the  dis- 
solution of  the  democratic  constitution, 
involved  him  in  ruin.  Condemned  to  death 
with  his  friends  by  the  Macedonian  part}', 
he  fled  to  the  island  of  Calauria,  near 
Trcezen,  and  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple 
of  Poseidon.  Here,  as  Antlpater's  officers 
were  upon  him,  he  took  poison  and  died, 
Oct.  16,  322. 

Sixty-five  genuine  speeches  of  Demos- 
thenes were  known  in  antiquity,  and 
many  others  were  falsely  attributed  to  him. 
The  collection  which  we  possess  contains 
sixty  speeches,  besides  a  letter  of  Philip 
to  the  Athenians,  but  some  twenty-seven 
of  these  are  suspected.  The  seventh,  for 
instance,  On  the  Island  of  Ilolonncsiis,  was 
written  by  a  contemporary,  Hegesippus. 
The  genuineness  of  the  six  letters,  and  of 
fifty-six proiTjijirt,  or  introductions  to  public 
speeches,  which  bear  his  name,  is  also  doubt- 
ful.    Among  the  genuine  speeches  the  moat 


remarkable,  both  for  the  beauty  of  their 
form  and  the  importance  of  their  subjects, 
are  the  Olynthiacs,  the  Philippics,  the 
orations  on  the  Peace,  on  the  Crown,  on 
the  Embassy  (against  .S^schines),  with 
those  against  the  Law  of  Leptineg,  against. 
Androtion,  and  against  Meidias.  The 
greatness  of  Demosthenes  consists  in  hiS 
unique  combination  of  honest  intention 
with  natural  geniiis  and  thoroughly  fuiished 
workmanslii]>.  He  has  all  the  qualities 
by  which  the  other  Greek  orators  are  dis- 
tinguished singlj',  and  at  the  same  time 
the  power  of  a2)]il}'ing  them  in  the  most 
effective  way  on  each  occasion  as  it  arises. 
It  is  true  that  he  had  not  the  gift  of  free 
e.itempore  speaking,  or  if  he  had,  he  did 
not  cultivate  it ;  he  gave  the  most  elaborate 
preparation  to  all  his  speeches,  so  that  a. 
witty  contemporary  said  they  smelt  of  the 
lamp.  The  consequence  however  is,  that 
all  he  says  shows  the  deepest  thought  and 
ripest  consideration.  There  is  the  same 
finish  everj'where,  whether  in  the  sobriety 
and  acuteness  of  his  argumentation,  in  the 
genial  and  attractive  tone  of  his  narrative, 
or  in  the  mighty  and  irresistible  stream  of 
his  eloquence,  which  no  violence  of  passion 
ever  renders  turbid.  With  all  his  art,  his 
language  is  alwaj-s  simple  and  natural, 
never  far-fetched  or  artificial.  The  greatest 
of  the  Greek  orators,  Demosthenes  was  the 
centre  of  all  rhetorical  study  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  was  much  com- 
mented upon  by  scholars  and  rhetoricians. 
Little,  however,  of  these  commentaries 
remains,  except  a  collection  of  mediocre 
scholia,  bearing  the  name  of  Ulplanus. 

Deniotee.    tSee  Demos. 

Denarius  (Latin).  A  Roman  silver  coin 
so  called  because  it  originally  contained  10 
(isscs.  In  later  times  it  =  16  asses  =  4 
scstertu  =  ^V  '^f  ^.n  aureus.  Its  original 
weight  was  4'5o  gr.  (=  between  9(/.  and 
lOrf.),  from  ';07  B.C.  to  Nero,  3-90  (about 
SUl.),  after  Nero's  time  3  41  gr.,  the  amount 
of  pure  silver  being  .so  reduced  tliat  it 
was  worth  only  about  Gd.  Its  value  sub- 
sequently sank  more  and  more,  until  at 
the  beginning  of  the  3rd  centurjf  A.D.  it 
was  worth  only  SUl.  When  at  the  end 
of  the  3rd  centnrj'  Diocletian  introduced  a 
new  silver  coin  of  full  value  according  to 
the  Neronian  standard  (the  so-called  argcn- 
tUtis),  the  name  denarius  was  transferred  to 
a  small  copper  coin  {see  Coinage,  Roman). 

Deo.     See  Demeter. 

Deportatio.  Banishment  to  a  specified 
locality,  generally  an  island.     This  form  of 
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exile  was  devispd  under  the  early  Roman 
emperors.  It  involved  loss  of  civil  rights, 
and  generally  also  of  property. 

Desultores.    See  Cikcus. 

Deucalion.  In  Greek  mytliolncry,  the 
son  of  Prometheus  and  Clymene,  husband 
of  Pyrrha,  the  daughter  of  Epimetheus, 
monarch  of  Phthia  in  Thessaly.  Zeus 
having  resolved  to  destroy  the  degenerate 
race  of  mankind  by  a  great  flood,  Deucalion, 
by  the  advice  of  his  father,  built  a  wooden 
chest,  in  which  lie  rescued  only  himself 
and  his  wife  from  the  general  destruction. 
After  nine  days  he  landed  on  Mount  Par- 
nassus and  sacrificed  to  Zeus  Phyxios  (who 
sends  help  by  flight).  Inquiring  of  the 
oracle  of  Themis  at  Delphi  how  the  human 
race  could  be  renewed,  he  received  answer 
that  Pyrrha  and  he  should  veil  their  heads, 
and  throw  behind  them  the  bones  of  their 
mother.  They  understood  the  priestess  to 
refer  to  stones,  which  they  accordingly 
threw  behind  them ;  and  the  stones  of 
Deucalion  turned  into  men,  those  of  Pyrrha 
into  women.  With  this  now  race  Deucalion 
founded  a  kingdom  in  Locris,  where  the 
grave  of  Pyrrha  was  shown.  That  of 
Deucalion  was  said  to  be  visible  at  Athens 
in  the  ancient  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus, 
which  he  was  supposed  to  have  built. 

Deverra.  One  of  the  three  goddesses 
worshipped  among  the  Italian  tribes.  She 
was  supposed  to  jirotect  new-born  children 
and  their  mothers  against  disturbance  from 
the  gnd  Silvanus  {see  PicuMNOs). 

Deversoriuin.     See  Inns. 

Devotio  (Latin).  A  religious  ceremony, 
by  virtue  of  which  a  general,  whose  army 
was  in  distress,  offered  up  as  an  atonement 
to  the  gods  below,  and  a  means  of  averting 
their  wrath,  the  army,  city,  and  land  of  the 
enemy ;  or  some  soldier  in  the  Roman 
army  ;  or  even  himself,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  Decii.  The  general,  standing  on  a  spear 
and  with  veiled  head,  repeated  a  solemn 
foi-mula  dictated  to  him  by  the  Pontifex. 
If  the  city  and  land  of  the  enemy  were 
offered,  the  gods  were  solemnly  invited  to 
burn  the  land  or  city  [See  Evocatio).  The 
fate  of  the  devoted  person  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  gods.  If  he  survived,  an 
image  at  least  seven  feet  high  was  buried 
in  the  ground  and  a  bloody  sacrifice  offered 
over  it ;  he  was  meanwhile  held  incapable 
in  future  of  performing  any  other  religious 
rite,  either  on  his  own  behalf  or  on  that  of 
the  state. 

Dia.     See  Hede. 

Diadem    {dlademd).      The    white    fillet 


round  the  brow  which  was  the  emblem  of 
sovereignty  from  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  Cassar  refused  it  when  offered 
him  by  Antonius,  and  it  was  not,  in  con- 
sequence, worn  by  the  Roman  emperors, 
except  in  a  few  cases.  But  when  the  seat 
of  government  was  removed  to  Byzantium, 
Constantine  adopted  the  Greek  emblem  of 
roj'alty. 

Diacrii.    Sec  Solonian  Constitution. 

Diana.  An  ancient  Italian  deitj',  whose 
name  is  the  feminine  counterpart  of  lanus. 
She  was  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  of  the  open 
air,  and  open  country,  with  its  mountains, 
forests,  springs  and  brooks,  of  the  chase,  and 
of  childbirth.  In  the  latter  capacity  she, 
like  Juno,  bore  the  second  title  of  Lticlna. 
Thus  her  attributes  were  akin  to  those  of 
the  Greek  Artemis,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  she  was  completely  identified  with  her 
and  with  Hecate,  who  resembled  her.  The 
most  celebrated  shrine  of  Diana  was  at 
Aricia  in  a  grove  {nenius),  from  which 
she  was  sometimes  simply  called  Neinoren- 
sis.  This  was  on  the  banks  of  the  modern 
lake  of  Nemi,  which  was  called  the  mirror 
of  Diana.  Here  a  male  deity  named  Virbius 
was  worshipped  with  her,  a  god  of  the  forest 
and  the  chase.  He  was  in  later  times 
identified  with  Hippolytus,  the  risen 
favourite  of  Artemis,  and  the  oldest  priest 
of  the  sanctuary  (Rex  Nemorcnsis).  He 
was  said  to  have  originated  the  custom  of 
giving  the  priest's  office  to  a  runaway  slave, 
who  broke  off  a  branch  from  a  particular 
tree  in  the  precincts,  and  slew  his  pre- 
decessor in  office  in  single  combat.  In 
consequence  of  this  murderous  custom  the 
Greeks  compared  Diana  of  Aricia  with  the 
Tauric  Artemis,  and  a  fable  arose  that 
Orestes  had  brought  the  image  of  that  god 
into  the  grove.  Diana  was  chiefly  wor- 
shipped by  women,  who  prayed  to  her  for 
happiness  in  marriage  or  childbirth.  The 
most  considerable  temple  of  Diana  at  Rome 
was  in  the  Aventine,  founded  by  Servius 
Tullius  as  the  sanctuary  of  the  Latin  con- 
federacy. On  the  day  of  its  foundation 
(August  13)  the  slaves  had  a  holiday.  This 
Diana  was  completely  identified  with  the 
sister  of  Apollo,  and  worshipped  simply  as 
Artemis  at  the  Secular  Games.  A  sign  of 
the  original  difference  however  remained. 
Cows  were  offered  to  the  Diana  of  the 
Aventine,  and  her  temple  adorned  with 
cows,  not  with  stags'  horns,  but  it  was  the 
doe  which  was  sacred  to  Artemis  (see 
Artemis). 

Diseta.     See  House. 
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Disetetse  (Athenian).  Public  arbitrators, 
to  whom  the  parties  in  a  private  suit  might 
apply  if  they  wished  to  avoid  a  trial  before 
the  Heliastre.  For  this  object  a  consider- 
able number  of  citizens  GO  years  of  age 
were  nominated.  They  received  no  salary, 
but  a  fee  of  a  drachma  (about  8d.)  from  each 
party,  and  as  much  from  the  complainant 
for  every  adjournment.  In  case  of  miscon- 
duct they  could  be  called  to  account.  The 
Diatcta'  were  assigned  to  the  parties  by 
lot  by  the  magistrate  who  (according  to  the 
character  of  the  case)  would  have  presided 
in  the  court  of  the  Helisea.  To  this  magis- 
ti\ate  (in  case  the  parties  did  not  appeal  to 
the  Heliiea  against  it),  the  Diaitctes  handed 
in  the  sentence  he  had  delivered  as  the 
result  of  his  investigation,  to  have  it  signed 
and  published,  and  thus  made  legal.  The 
name  of  Dia'tctiv  was  also  given  to  private 
arbitrators  named  by  agreement  between 
the  parties  on  the  understanding  that  their 
decision  was  to  be  accepted  without  appeal. 

Diasia.  A  festival  of  atonement  held  by 
the  whole  population  of  Attica,  on  the  23rd 
of  Anthesterlon  (February  to  March),  to 
Zeus  Meilichios  (the  Zeus  of  propitiatory 
offerings).  The  offerings  were  bloodless, 
and  consisted  chiefly  of  cakes. 

Diaulos.    Sec  Gymnastics. 

Diazomata  (Latin  pracincttones).  The 
broad  passages  in  the  Greek  theatre,  which 
horizontally  divided  the  successive  row  of 
seats  into  two  or  three  flights  (see  Theatre.) 

Dicaearchus(/)jA'f«'fl?-c/(6s).  A  Greek  phi- 
losopher and  author,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle. 
He  was  born  at  Messana  in  Sicily,  but 
lived  mostly  in  Greece,  and  especially  in 
the  Peloponnese.  He  was  the  author  of 
many  works  on  geography,  history,  poli- 
tics, and  philosophj'.  One  of  his  most 
important  works  was  The  Life  of  Hellas, 
in  three  books,  which  contained  an  account 
of  the  geography  of  Greece,  its  political 
development  and  the  condition  of  its  vari- 
ous states,  its  public  and  private  life,  its 
theatre,  games,  religions,  etc.  Only  frag- 
ments of  it  remain.  [The  De  Re  Puhlicd 
of  Cicero  is  supposed,  with  good  reason,  to 
be  founded  upon  a  work  by  Dicaearchus.] 
A  badly  written  description  of  Greece,  in 
150  iambic  scndrli,  bears  the  name  of 
DicEearchus,  but  (as  the  acrostic  at  the 
beginning  shows)  is  really  from  the  hand 
of  a  certain  Dionysius,  son  of  Calliphon. 
Three  interesting  and  not  unimportant 
fragments  of  a  work  on  The  Cities  of 
Greece  have  also  been  wrongly  attributed 
to  him.     Their  real  author  appears  to  have 


been  an  unknown  writer  named  Heraclides, 
who  flourished  280  B.C. 

Dicasterion.     ,S'(  c  Heli^ea. 

Dice  (Games  with).  Games  with  dice 
were  of  high  antiquity  and  very  popular 
among  the  Greeks.  They  were  usually 
played  on  a  board  with  a  vessel  called  a 
tower  {pyryos,  turrieCda,  fritilhts,  etc.), 
narrower  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom, 
and  fitted  inside  with  gradually  diminish- 
ing shelves.  There  were  two  kinds  of  games. 
In  the  first,  three  dice  (kijbos,  tessera),  and 
in  later  times  two  were  iTsed.  These  were 
shaped  like  our  dice  and  were  marked  on 
the  opposite  sides  with  the  dots  1-G,  2-5, 
3-4.  The  game  was  decided  by  the  highest 
throw,  and  each  throw  had  a  special  name. 
The  best  (3  or  4  x  6)  was  called  Aphrodite  or 
Venus,  the  worst  (3x1)  the  dog  {kyOn  or 
cdnis).  In  the  second,  four  dice  {astvugdlos 
or  tCdus)  were  used,  made  of  the  bones  of 
oxen,  sheep  or  goats,  or  imitations  of  them 
in  metal  or  ivory.  They  had  four  long 
sides,  two  of  which,  one  concave  and  the 
otiier  convex,  were  broad,  and  the  other  two 
narrow,  one  being  more  contracted  than 
the  other,  and  two  pointed  ends,  on  which 
they  could  not  stand,  and  which  therefore 
were  notcounted.  The  two  broad  sides  were 
marked  3  and  4;  of  the  narrow  sides  the 
contracted  one  was  marked  6,  and  tlie  wider 
one  1,  so  that  2  and  5  were  wanting. 
As  in  the  other  game,  so  here,  every 
possible  throw  had  its  name.  The  luckiest 
throw  (Vemis)  was  four  different  numbers,  1, 
3,  4,  6;  the  unluckiest  (cdiu's)  four  aces. 
Dicing  as  a  game  of  hazard  was  early  for- 
bidden in  Rome,  and  only  allowed  at  the 
ScdurnCdia.  The  penalty  was  a  fine  and 
infamia.  The  pediles  were  responsible  for 
preventing  dicing  in  taverns.  If  a  private 
individual  allowed  it  in  his  house,  he  had 
no  legal  remedy  for  any  irregularities  that 
might  occur.  In  spite  of  this,  dicing  was 
quite  common  at  drinking  bouts,  especially 
under  the  empire.  Indeed  some  emperors^ 
e.g.  Claudius,  were  passionate  players, 
Others  however  did  their  best  to  check  the 
evil.  Justinian  went  so  far  as  to  allow  a 
claim  for  the  recovery  of  money  lost  at  play. 

Dictator.  The  Latin  term  for  a  magis- 
trate appointed  for  special  emergencies, 
after  auspices  duly  talsen  by  the  consuls 
on  the  commission  of  the  senate.  The 
dictator  was  never  appointed  for  more  than 
six  months.  The  first  instance  of  the 
appointment  occurred  in  501  B.C.  The 
dictator  was  usuallj',  though  not  always, 
chosen  from  the  number  of  ronsidnrcs  or 
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men  who  had  held  the  office  of  consul.  No 
[ilebeinn  was  elected  before  350  B.C.  He 
was  always  nominated  for  a  particular  or 
.specified  purpose,  on  the  fulfilment  of'  which 
lie  laid  down  his  office.  He  combined  the 
supreme  judicial  with  the  supreme  mili- 
tary power,  and  there  was,  originally,  no 
appeal  against  his  proceedings,  even  the 
veto  of  the  tribunes  being  powerless  against 
him.  He  was  entirely  irresponsible  for  his 
acts,  and  could  therefore  not  be  called  to 
account  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office.  His  insignia  were  the  sella  <:(irrdis, 
tuga  pni'tcxta,  and  24  lictors,  who  repre- 
sented the  lictors  of  two  consuls,  and  who 
even  in  the  city  bore  axes  in  their  bundle 
of  rods,  as  a  sign  of  the  unlimited  power  of 
life  and  death.  His  assistant  was  the 
mdgistcr  equituin  (master  of  the  horse), 
who  was  bound  absolutely  to  obey  his  com- 
mands, and  whom  he  had  to  nominate 
immediately  after  his  own  election.  The 
original  function  of  the  dictator  was  mili- 
tai-y  ;  but  after  3G3  B.C.  a  dictator  was  occa- 
sionally chosen,  in  the  absence  of  the  consuls, 
for  other  purposes  than  dealing  with  external 
danger  or  internal  troubles ;  especially  to 
hold  the  games  or  religious  festivities.  The 
office  gradually  passed  out  of  use,  though  not 
legally  abolished.  The  last  military  dictator 
was  appointed  in  206  B.C.,  the  last  absolutely 
in  202  B.C.  The  dictatorships  of  Sulla  and 
C'sesar,  who  was  named  perpetual  dictator 
not  long  before  his  death,  were  anti-republi- 
can and  unconstitutional.  After  Cassar  was 
murdered  in  44  B.C.,  the  office  was  abolished 
for  ever  by  a  law  of  Marcus  Antonius. 

Dictymna.  A  goddess  of  the  sea,  wor- 
shipped in  Crete.     {Sec  Britomartis.) 

Dictys.  (1)  A  poor  fisherman  on  the 
island  of  Seriphus,  who  gave  welcome  to 
Diinae  and  her  son  Perseus. 

(2)  Dictgs  of  Gnossos  in  Crete.  Alleged 
to  have  been  the  companion  of  Idomeneus 
in  the  Trojan  war,  and  author  of  a  diary 
recording  his  experiences  therein.  The 
diary,  written  in  Phoenician  on  palm  leaves, 
was  said  to  have  been  found  in  a  leaden  box 
in  his  grave  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  to  have 
been  translated  into  Greek  at  that  emperor's 
command.  The  existence  of  this  Greek  ver- 
sion was  doubted,  but  a  certain  Lucius  Sep- 
tlmius,  of  the  4th  century  A.D.,  gave  out 
his  Dictys  Cirtensis  Ephemerls  Dc  Bello 
TroiCino  as  a  translation  of  it.  This  book, 
and  the  equally  absurd  one  of  Dilres  {see 
Dares),  were  the  chief  authorities  followed 
by  the  mediaeval  poets  who  handled  the 
story  of  Troy. 


i  Didascalla  {DidaskuVta).  A  Greek  word 
meaning  (1)  The  performance  of  a  drama. 
(2)  The  pieces  brought  forward  for  per- 
formance at  a  dramatic  entertainment.  (8) 
A  board  hung  up  in  the  theatre,  with  short 
notices  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  the  con- 
test, the  competing  poets,  their  plays  and 
other  successes,  perhaps  also  the  CUoregi, 
and  the  most  celebrated  actors.  These 
documents,  so  important  for  the  historj'  of 
the  drama,  were  tirst  collected  and  arranged 
by  Aristotle,  whose  example  was  followed 
by  the  Alexandrian  scholars  Calllmachus, 
Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  and  others. 
From  these  writings,  also  called  didas- 
ccdiiv,  but  now  unfortunately  lost,  come 
the  scanty  notices  preserved  by  gram- 
marians and  scholiasts  ujjon  the  particular 
tragedies  and  comedies.  Following  the 
example  of  the  Greeks  the  Romans  pro- 
vided the  dramas  of  their  own  poets  with 
didascalifi',  as  for  instance  those  attached 
to  the  comedies  of  Terence  and  the  Stichus 
of  Plautus. 

Dido.  Properly  a  surname  of  the 
Phoenician  goddess  of  the  moon,  the  wan- 
dering Astarte,  who  was  also  the  goddess 
of  the  citadel  of  Carthage.  The  name  of 
this  goddess  and  some  traits  of  her  story 
were  transferred  to  Elissa,  daughter  of  the 
Tyrian  king  Mutton  (the  Belus  or  Agenor 
of  the  Greeks).  Elissa  came  from  Tyre  to 
Africa,  where  she  founded  Carthage.  She 
was  flying  from  her  brother  Pj'gmfillon, 
the  murderer  of  her  husband  and  paternal 
uncle  Sicharbaal  or  Sicharbas  (called  in 
Greek  Acerbas  and  in  Latin  Sj'chseus).  To 
escape  wedding  the  barbarian  king  larbas 
she  erected  a  funeral  pyre  and  stabbed  her- 
self upon  it.  According  to  the  later  story, 
followed  or  invented  by  Vergil,  the  tragedy 
was  due  to  her  despair  at  her  desertion  by 
/Eneas. 

Didrachma.    See  Coinage. 

Didymus.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
Greek  scholars  of  antiquity.  He  was  born 
at  Alexandria  in  03  B.C.,  but  lived  and 
taught  in  Rome.  He  was  one  of  the  chief 
representatives  of  the  school  of  Aristarchus. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  more 
than  3,500  works,  and  from  his  own  in- 
dustry and  gigantic  power  of  work  was 
called  Chalkentei-os  (the  man  with  bowels 
of  brass).  Homer  was  the  chief  subject  of 
his  researches.  His  greatest  work  was  a 
treatise  of  extraordinary  care  upon  Aris- 
tarchus' edition  of  Homer,  extracts  from 
which  are  preserved  in  the  Venetian  Scholia 
to  Homer.      He  wrote   commentaries,  not 
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only  on  Homer,  but  on  Hesiod,  the  lyric  and 
dramatic  poets,  and  the  Attic  orators,  be- 
sides monographs  and  works  of  reference 
on  literary  history.  The  most  valuable  part 
of  the  information  handed  down  in  the 
grammatical  lexicons  and  commentaries  of 
the  Bvzantines  is  to  be  referred  to  him. 

riipolia.  A  festival  celebrated  in  Athens 
on  the  14th  Sclrophorlon  (June  to  July), 
to  Zens  as  the  protector  of  the  city.  It 
was  also  called  Bnphonla,  from  the  sacri- 
fice of  an  ox  connected  with  it.  A  labour- 
ing ox  was  led  to  the  altar  of  Zeus  in  the 
Acropolis,  which  was  strewn  with  wheat 
and  barley.  As  soon  as  the  ox  touched  the 
consecrated  grain,he  was  punished  bj'  a  blow 
on  the  neck  from  an  axe,  delivered  bj-  a 
priest  of  a  particular  family,  who  instantly 
threw  away  the  axe  and  took  to  flight.  In 
his  absence  the  axe  was  brought  to  judg- 
ment in  the  Prj'taneum,  and  condemned,  as 
a  thing  polluted  by  murder,  to  be  thrown 
into  the.  sea.  To  kill  a  labouring  ox,  the 
trustj'  helper  of  man,  was  rigidly  forbidden 
by  custom.  In  the  exceptional  sacrifice  of 
one  at  this  festival,  the  ancient  custom  may 
be  regarded  as  on  the  one  hand  excusing 
the  slaughter,  and  on  the  other  insisting 
that  it  was,  nevertheless,  equivalent  to  a 
murder. 

Dilectus.  The  levj'ing  of  soldiers  for 
military  service  among  the  Romans.  In  the 
rejjublican  age  all  the  citizens  who  were 
liable  to  service  assembled  in  the  Capitol 
on  the  day  previously  notified  by  the 
Consuls  in  their  edicfinn,  or  proclamation. 
The  twenty-four  tribuni  mJlltum  were 
first  divided  among  the  four  legions  to  be 
levied.  Then  one  of  the  tribes  was  chosen 
by  lot,  and  the  presence  of  the  citizens 
ascertained  by  calling  the  names  accord- 
ing to  the  lists  of  the  several  tribes.  The 
calling  was  always  opened  with  names  of 
good  omen  {see.  Omen).  If  a  man  did  not 
appear,  he  would  be  punished  according 
to  circumstances,  by  a  fine,  confiscation  of 
property,  corporal  punishment,  even  by 
being  sold  into  slavery.  Pour  men  of  equal 
age  and  bodily  capacity  were  ordered  to 
come  forward,  and  distributed  among  the 
four  legions,  then  another  four,  and  so  on,  so 
that  each  legion  got  men  of  equal  quality.  As 
the  proceeding  was  the  same  with  the  other 
tribes,  each  legion  had  a  quarter  of  the  levy 
for  each  tribe.  No  one  man  was  excused 
(vticfitw)  from  service  unless  he  was  over  4G 
years  of  age,  or  had  served  the  number  of 
campaigns  prescribed  by  law,  twenty  in  the 
infantry,  ten  in  the  cavalry,  or  held  a  city 


office  or  priesthood,  or  had  a  temporary  or 
perpetual  dispensation  granted  on  account 
of  special  business  of  state.  In  ancient 
times  the  levy  of  the  cavalry  followed  that 
of  the  infantry,  in  later  times  it  preceded 
it.     On  the  oath  taken  after   the  levy  see 

S.VCRAMENTUM. 

About  the  year  100  B.C.  Marius  procured 
the  admission  of  the  cap'itc  ccnsi,  or  classes 
without  property,  to  military  service  {see 
Proi.etarii).  After  this  the  legions  were 
chiefly  made  up  out  of  this  class  by  enlist- 
ment; and  though  the  liability  to  common 
military  service  still  existed  for  all  citizens,, 
the  wealthy  citizens  strove  to  relieve  them- 
selves of  it,  the  more  so,  as  after  Blarius 
the  time  of  service  was  extended  from 
twenty  campaigns  to  twenty  years.  In  89' 
B.C.  the  Roman  citizenship  was  extended 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  and  all.^ 
therefore,  became  liable  to  service.  The 
levies  were  in  consequence  not  held  ex- 
clusively in  Rome,  but  in  all  Italy,  by  enn- 
qiusltdrcs.  These  functionaries,  though 
they  continued  to  use  the  official  lists  of 
qualified  persons,  assumed  more  and  more 
the  character  of  recruiting  officers.  They 
were  ready  to  grant  the  vacatio,  or  exemp- 
tion, for  money  or  favour,  and  anxious 
to  get  hold  of  volunteers  Isy  holding  out 
promises.  The  legal  liability  to  military 
service  continued  to  exist  in  imperial  times,. 
I  but  after  the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  only 
enforced  in  regard  to  the  garrison  at  Rome,, 
and  on  occasions  of  special  necessity.  The 
army  had  become  a  standing  one,  and  even 
outside  of  Italy,  except  when  a  special 
levy  of  new  legions  was  made,  the  vacancies 
caused  by  the  departure  of  the  soldiers  who- 
had  served  their  time  were  filled  up  by 
volunteers.  The  levy  was  carried  out  by 
imperial  commissioners  (cUlcctdfOres),  whose 
business  it  was  to  test  the  qualifications  of 
the  recruits.  These  were,  Roman  citizen- 
ship— for  only  citizens  were  allowed  to 
serve,  whether  in  the  legions,  or  in  the 
guard  and  other  garrison  cohorts  of  Rome 
(Coltortes  Urbdna') — physical  capacity,  and 
a  certain  height,  the  average  of  which  was- 
5  feet  10  inches  under  the  empire.  For  the 
republican  age  we  have  no  information  on 
this  point. 

Dinarchns  (Dcinarclio^).  The  last  of 
the  ten  great  Attic  orators.  He  was  born 
at  Corinth  about  361  B.C.,  and  came  early 
to  Athens,  where  he  became  the  pupil  and 
friend  of  Theophrastus  and  Demetrius  of 
Phillerum.  After  B.C.  336,  and  especially 
after   the   death  of   the    great    orators,  h& 
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acquired  ^\•calth  and  rei)utation  by  writing 
speecheri  for  others.  He  was  involved  in 
the  ruin  of  his  patron,  Demetrius,  and  in 
307  went  into  voluntary  exile  at  Chalcis 
in  Eulxea.  It  was  fifteen  years  before  he 
obtained  permission  to  return,  through  the 
good  offices  of  Theophrastus.  Robbed  of 
his  property  by  the  treachery  of  a  friend, 
and  nearly  blind,  he  died  at  Athens,  more 
than  70  years  old.  His  speeches,  which 
were  very  numerous  (there  were  at  least 
fifty-eight),  are  all  lost,  except  three  on 
the  trial  of  Harpillus,  one  of  which  is  di- 
rected against  Demosthenes.  They  do  not 
give  a  favourable  idea  of  his  powers.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  ancients  his  style  had 
no  individuality,  but  was  an  unsuccessful 
imitation,  at  ono  time  of  Lysias,  at  another 
of  Hyperldes,  at  another  of  Demosthenes. 

Jiin6cYktes{Deinokrdt(~fi).  A  Greek  archi- 
tect, a  native  of  Macedonia,  who  flourished 
in  the  second  half  of  the  4th  centur}-  B.C.,  and 
was  thus  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  On  the  commission  of  Alexander 
he  superintended  the  foundation  of  Alex- 
andria, and  erected  the  funeral  pyre  of 
Hephfestion,  celebrated  for  its  boldness  and 
splendour.  He  is  also  said  to  have  restored 
the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  burnt 
down  by  Herostratus.  An  idea  of  the  bold- 
ness of  his  conceptions  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  he  proposed  to  represent 
Blount  Athos  in  human  form,  with  a  city  in 
one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  vessel  from 
which  the  waters  of  the  mountain  flowed 
into  the  sea. 

Dinolochus  {Deinolochos).     Sec  Comedy. 

Diocletian,  Edict  of.  [An  edict  published 
by  the  Emperor  Diocletian  about  3U3  A.D., 
directing  those  engaged  in  the  sale  of  pro- 
visions not  to  exceed  certain  fixed  prices 
in  times  of  scarcity.  It  is  preserved  in  an 
inscription  in  Greek  and  Latin  on  the  outer 
wall  of  the  ccUa  of  a  temple  at  Straionicea 
[Eski-hisscir)  in  Caria.  It  states  the  price 
of  many  varieties  of  provisions,  and  these 
inform  ns  of  their  relative  value  at  the 
time.  The  provisions  specified  include  not 
only  the  ordinary  food  of  the  people,  but 
also  a  number  of  articles  of  luxury.  Tlius 
mention  is  made  of  several  kinds  of  honey. 
of  hams,  sausages,  salt  and  fresh-water  fish, 
asparagus  and  beans,  and  even  pcnioi 
McndjHCce  (Westphalian  hams).  At  the 
time  when  the  edict  was  published  the 
denarius  was  obviously  much  reduced  in 
value,  that  coin  appearing  as  the  equivalent 
of  a  single  oyster.  The  inscription  was 
first  copied  bj'  Sherard  in  1709  ;  it  has  been 


elaborately  edited  by  M.  Waddington,  with 
new  fragments  and  a  commentary,  IHGi ; 
and  by  Mommsen  in  the  thinl  voluma 
of  the  Corpus  InscriptlOnum  Latlnarum. 
Portions  of  the  Greek  copy  and  the  Latin 
preamble  were  found  at  Platsea  in  1888-!> 
during  the  explorations  of  the  American 
School  of  Classical  Archaeology.  In  1890, 
during  the  excavations  of  the  British  School 
of  Archeology,  several  hundred  lines  of  the 
Greek  version  of  the  decree  were  discovered 
at  Megalopolis,  including  a  list  of  pigments 
with  their  prices.  It  has  been  edited  anew 
by  Mommsen  and  BUimner,  1893.— J.  E.  S. ) 

Diodorus,  surnamed  tSicithis,  or  the  Sici- 
lian. A  Greek  historian,  native  of  Agyrion, 
in  Sicily,  who  lived  in  the  times  of  Julius 
Csesar  and  Augustus.  After  thirty  years' 
preparation,  based  upon  the  results  yielded 
by  long  travels  in  Asia  and  Europe,  and  the 
use  of  the  ]ilentiful  materials  supjilied  by 
residence  in  Rome,  he  wrote  h\s  Bibliotheca, 
an  Universal  Histoiy  in  40  books,  extending 
over  a  pei'iod  of  some  1,100  years,  from  the 
oldest  time  to  60  B.C.  In  the  first  six  books 
he  treated  the  primitive  histoiy  and  mytho- 
logy of  the  Egyptians,  the  natives  of  Asia, 
and  Africa,  and  the  Hellenes.  The  next 
eleven  embraced  the  period  from  the  Trojan 
war  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  remaining  23  brought  the  history  down 
to  the  beginning  of  Cwsar's  struggle  with 
Gaul.  We  still  possess  books  1-.5  and  11- 
20  (from  the  Persian  War  under  Xerxes  to 
802  B.C.),  besides  fragments,  partly  con- 
siderable, of  the  other  books.  In  the  early 
books  his  treatment  is  ethnographical  ; 
but  from  the  seventh  bonk  onwards,  in  the 
strictly  historical  part  of  his  work,  he  writes 
like  an  annalist  narrating  all  the  events  of 
one  year  at  a  time,  with  emphasis  on  the  more 
important  ones.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
proceeding  must  rob  the  history  of  all  its 
inner  connection.  He  has  other  weaknesses. 
He  is  incapable  of  seizing  the  individual 
characteristics  either  of  nations  or  of  indi- 
viduals, and  contents  himself  with  giving 
anecdotes  and  unconnected  details.  He 
follows  his  authorities  blindly,  without  any 
attempt  to  criticize  their  statements.  Then 
his  work  falls  far  short  of  the  ideal  which 
he  himself  sets  up  in  his  introduction.  But 
it  is  none  the  less  of  great  value  as  being 
one  of  the  main  authorities  for  many  parts 
of  ancient  history,  especially  that  affecting 
Sicily.  In  his  style  Diodorus  aims  at  clear- 
ness and  simplicitj'. 

Diogenes  Laertius  (o/  Lacitc  in  Ciliria). 
A  Greek  author,  who  flourished  about  150 
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A.D.,  the  aiitlior  of  a  work,  in  ten  books,  on 
the  lives  and  doctrines  of  celebrated  CTreek 
jihilosopliers.  It  is  an  uncritical  compilation 
from  books  of  earlier  and  later  date,  but  the 
richness  of  the  material  gathered  from  lost 
writings  gives  it  inestimable  value  for  the 
historj'  of  philosophy.  Books  1-7  embrace 
the  Ionic  philosophers  from  Thales  onwai'ds, 
Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle  and  the  Stoics 
down  to  Chrysippus.  Books  8,  9  treat  of 
the  philosophers  whom  he  includes  under 
the  name  of  Italian,  Pythilgoras,  Em])ed6cles, 
Herilclitus,  the  Eleatics  and  Atomists, 
Protagoras,  Pyrrho  and  Epicurus,  to  the 
last  of  whom  the  whole  tenth  book  is  de- 
voted. 

Diogenianus.  A  Greek  grammarian  of 
Heraclea.  In  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cen- 
tury A. D.  he  made  extracts  in  five  books  from 
the  great  collection  of  stories  compiled 
about  a  century  before  by  Pamphilus. 
These  extracts  form  the  foundation  of  the 
lexicon  of  Hesychias.  A  collection  of 
jjroverbs  made  by  him  is  preserved  in  an 
abridged  form. 

Diomedes.  (1)  Son  of  Ares  and  Gyrene, 
king  of  the  BistOnes.     {Sec  Heracles.) 

(2)  Son  of  Tydeus  and  Dei'pyle,  and  one 
of  the  Epigoni.  After  the  death  of  his 
maternal  gi-andfather  Adrastus,  king  of 
Argos,  he  led  8(J  ships  against  Troy,  accom- 
panied by  his  trusty  companions  Sthenelus 
and  Euryalus.  He  appears  in  Homer,  like 
his  father,  as  a  bold,  enterprising  hero,  and 
a  favourite  of  Athene.  In  the  battle  which 
took  place  during  the  absence  of  Achilles 
she  enables  him  not  only  to  vanquish  all 
mortals  who  came  in  his  way,  .S^neas 
among  them,  but  to  attack  and  wound 
Ares  and  Aphrodite.  On  his  meeting  with 
Glaucus  in  the  thick  of  battle,  sec  Glaucus 
4.  When  the  Achjeans  fiy  from  the  field,  he 
throws  himself  boldly  in  the  path  of  Hector, 
and  is  only  checked  by  the  lightning  of 
.Zeus,  which  falls  in  front  of  his  chariot. 
In  the  night  after  the  unsuccessful  battle 
he  goes  out  with  Odysseus  to  explore,  kills 
Dolon,  the  Trojan  spy,  and  murders  the 
sleeping  Rhesus,  king  of  Thrace,  who  had  just 
come  to  Troy,  with  twelve  of  his  warriors. 
In  the  post-Homeric  story,  he  makes  his 
way  again,  in  company  with  Odysseus,  by 
an  underground  passage  into  the  acropolis 
of  Troy,  and  thence  steals  the  Pallacllum. 
This,  according  to  one  version,  he  carried 
to  Argos  ;  according  to  another,  it  was 
stolen  from  him  by  the  Athenian  Icing, 
Demophoon,  on  his  landing  in  Attica.  After 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  according  to  Homer, 


lie  came  safe  home  on  the  fourth  dtty  of  his 
journey.  His  wife,  yEgiale  or  jEgialeia 
(daughter  or  granddaughter  of  Adrastus), 
was,  according  to  the  later  legend,  tempted 
to  unfaithfulness  by  Aphrodite  in  revenge 
for  the  wounds  inflicted  on  her  by  Diomedes. 
To  escape  the  fate  of  Agamemnon,  Diomedes 
fled  from  Argos  to  iEtolia,  his  father's  home, 
and  there  avenged  his  old  grandfather 
CEneus  on  his  oppressors.  Hence  he  was 
driven  by  a  storm  to  Italy,  to  king  Daunus 
of  Apulia,  who  helps  him  in  war  against  the 
Messapians,  marries  his  daughter  Euippe, 
and  extends  his  dominion  over  the  plain  of 
Apulia  (called  after  him  Caiiipl  Dionicdtt). 
According  to  one  story,  he  died  in  Daunia,  in 
another  he  returned  to  Argos,  and  died  there; 
in  a  third,  he  disappeared  in  the  islands 
in  the  Adriatic,  named,  after  him,  Inaidiv 
DtoiHcdiJcc,  his  companions  being  changed 
into  the  herons  that  live  there,  the  birds  of 
Diomedes,  Diomedes  was  worshipped  as  a 
hero  not  only  in  Greece,  but  on  the  Italiai. 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  where  his  name  hail 
in  all  probability  become  confused  in  wor- 
ship with  those  of  the  native  deities  of 
horse-taming  and  navigation.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  Apulian  city  of  Argyripjia  (later 
called  Arpi)  was  specially  attributed  to  him. 
In  his  native  city,  Argos,  his  shield  was 
carried  through  the  streets  with  the  Palla- 
dium at  the  festival  of  Athene,  and  his 
statue  washed  in  the  I'iver  Inachus. 

(3)  A  Roman  writer  on  grammar  of  the 
last  part  of  the  4th  century  a.d.  He  was  the 
author  of  an  Ars  Grcrmmdtlra,  in  three  books, 
founded  on  the  same  ancient  authorities  as 
the  work  of  his  contemporarj'  Charisius, 
with  whom  he  often  agrees  verbatim.  His 
third  book  derives  special  value  from  the 
notices  on  literaiy  history  taken  from 
Suetonius. 

Diomeia.  An  Athenian  festival  in  honour 
of  Heracles.     (Sec  Heracles.) 

Dion  (Lat.  DiO).  (1)  Dio  Chrysostomus 
Cocccius.  A  Greek  rhetorician  and  philo- 
sopher, born  of  a  respectable  family  at  Prusa 
in  Bithynia,  about  the  middle  of  the  1st  cen- 
tury a.d.  He  began  his  career  by  devoting 
himself  to  rhetoric.  Driven  from  his  native 
ocuntry  by  domestic  intrigues,  he  lived  for  a 
long  time  in  Egypt,  where  he  obtained  the 
favour  of  the  future  emperor  Vespasian. 
Afterwards  he  lived  in  Rome  under  Domi- 
tian,  until  he  was  banished  from  Italy  and 
Bithynia  for  his  friendship  with  a  person 
in  liigh  place  who  had  incurred  the  sus- 
picion of  the  emperor.  The  period  of  his 
banishment  he  spent,  according  to  the  com- 
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mand  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  in  distant  travels 
throuf^li  the  nortlieru  regions  of  the  Roman 
empire,  as  i'ar  as  the  Bdrysthenes,  or  Dnieper, 
and  the  Getne.  All  this  time  he  was  studj'- 
ing  philosophy,  to  which  he  had  previously 
been  averse,  in  spite  of  his  friendship  with 
Apollonius  of  Tyilna.  His  leaning  was  in 
the  direction  of  Stoicism.  On  the  accession 
of  his  friend  Cocceins  iS'erva  (from  whom 
he  took  the  name  Cocceius),  he  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  stay 
in  Prusa.  He  was  greatly  honoured  both 
by  Nerva  and  his  successor  Trajan.  His 
contemporaries  called  him  Chrysosfomos 
("  Golden  mouth "),  from  his  powers  as  a 
speaker,  which  he  often  displayed  in  pub- 
lic in  Rome  and  elsewhere.  Eighty  of  his 
speeches  survive.  They  should  rather  be 
called  essaj's  on  topics  of  philosophy,  morals, 
and  politics.  He  has  talent,  and  refinement, 
and  healthy  moral  tone.  In  his  style  he 
imitates  the  best  models,  especially  Plato 
and  Demosthenes,  and  his  writings  are  on 
the  whole,  in  spite  of  many  defects,  among 
the  best  literary  productions  of  that  age. 

(2)  Dio  Casshts  (or  Cassms  Dio)  Coc- 
cciCinus.  A  Greek  historian,  grandson  of 
Dio  Chrysosfomos,  born  at  Nicsea,  in 
Bith3'nia,  155  a.d.  He  came  early  to  Rome 
with  his  father,  Cassms  Apronianus,  a 
senator  and  high  official.  Here  he  received 
a  careful  education.  In  about  180  a.d.  he 
became  a  member  of  the  senate,  and  he  was 
a  long  time  in  practice  as  an  advocate.  In 
194  he  was  prictor,  and  afterwards  consul. 
As  proconsul  he  administered  in  succession 
the  provinces  of  Africa,  Dalmatia,  and  Pan- 
nonia.  The  strict  order  which  he  had 
maintained  in  Pannonia  had  drawn  upon 
him  the  hatred  of  the  undisciplined  prae- 
torians, who  demanded  his  life.  Alexander 
Severus,  however,  not  only  shielded  him, 
but  nominated  him  his  colleague  in  the 
consulship  of  229.  At  the  same  time  he 
allowed  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  per- 
sonal safety,  to  live  outside  Rome  during 
his  term  of  office.  When  this  had  expired 
the  emperor,  in  consequence  of  his  ago  and 
weak  health,  gave  him  leave  to  quit  the 
public  service  and  retire  to  his  native  city, 
where  he  ended  his  da3's.  Here  he  com- 
pleted his  great  work  on  Roman  history, 
from  the  arrival  of  ^neas  in  Italj',  to  his 
own  consulship  in  229  a.d.  This  he  had 
undertaken  at  the  divine  command,  commu- 
nicated to  him  in  a  dream.  He  spent  twenty- 
two  years  upon  it,  ten  on  the  preparation, 
and  twelve  on  the  execution.   It  contained  80 


books,  divided  into  decades.  It  gives  only  a 
sketch  of  the  history  down  to  Ca?sar,  but 
treats  the  empire  in  detail,  special  care  being 
bestowed  upon  the  eventscontemijorary  with 
the  writer.  Of  the  first  thirty-five  books  we 
have  only  fragments;  book  .36  (the  wars  with 
the  pirates  and  with  Mithridates)  is  muti- 
lated at  the  beginning;  books  37-54 (down  to 
the  death  of  Agrippa)are  tolerably  complete ; 
books  55-GO,  which  come  down  to  Claudius, 
are  imperfect.  The  rest  are  preserved  only 
in  fragments,  and  in  the  extracts  made  by 
loanues  Xiphilinos,  a  Byzantine  monk  of 
the  12th  century.  These  begin  with  book 
35.  The  model  taken  by  Dio  for  imitation 
was  Poly  bins,  whom  he  only  distantly  re- 
sembles. He  often  repels  the  reader  by  his 
crawling  flattery,  his  affected  dislike  of  the 
republican  champions,  such  as  Cicero,  Bru- 
tus, and  Cassius,  and  his  gross  superstition. 
But  his  book  is  a  work  of  enormous  indus- 
try, and  of  great  importance,  especially  for 
the  history  of  his  own  time.  His  narrative 
is,  generally  speaking,  clear  and  vivid,  and 
his  style  is  careful. 

Dione.  In  Greek  mythologj',  the  daughter 
of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  or,  according  to 
another  account,  of  Uranus  and  Gaia.  By 
Zeus  she  was  mother  of  Aphi'odite,  who 
was  herself  called  Dione.  At  Dodona  she 
was  worshipped  in  Hera's  place  as  the  wife 
of  Zeus.  Her  name,  indeed,  expresses  in  a 
feminine  form  the  attributes  of  Zeus,  just 
as  the  Latin  Juno  does  those  of  Jupiter, 
When  the  oracle  of  Dodona  lost  its  former 
importance,  Dione  was  eclipsed  by  Hera  as 
the  wife  of  Zeus,  and  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  nymph  of  Dodona. 

Diouysia.  A  celebration  in  honour  of 
DionJ-sus,  which  was  held  in  Athens  in  a 
special  series  of  festivals,  namely: 

(1)  The  Osrhophoria,  supposed  to  have 
been  instituted  by  Theseus  on  his  return 
from  Crete.  This  was  celebrated  in  the 
month  of  Pyanepslon  (October  to  Novem- 
ber), when  the  grapes  were  ripe.  It  was 
so  called  from  the  shoots  of  vine  with  grapes 
on  them,  which  were  borne  in  a  race  from 
the  temple  of  Dionysus  in  Limnse,  a 
southern  suburb  of  Athens,  to  the  sanctu- 
ary of  Athena  Scii-as,  in  the  harbour  town 
of  Phalerum.  The  bearers  and  runners  were 
twent}^  youths  (cphcbi)  of  noble  descent, 
whose  parents  were  still  living,  two  being 
chosen  from  each  of  the  ten  tribes.  The 
victor  received  a  goblet  containing  a  drink 
made  of  wine,  cheese,  meal  and  honey,  and 
an  honorary  place  in  the  procession  whicli 
followed    the    race.      This  procession,    in 
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which  a  chorus  of  singers  was  preceded  by 
two  youths  in  women's  clothing,  marched 
from  the  temple  of  Athene  to  that  of 
Dionysus.  The  festival  was  concluded  by 
a  sacrifice  and  a  banquet. 

(2)  The  sinaUci;  or  rustic  Dtonysia.  This 
feast  was  held  in  the  month  Poseideon 
(December  to  Januar}')  at  the  first  tasting 
of  the  new  wine.  It  was  celebrated,  with 
much  rude  merriment,  throughout  the  vari- 
ous country  districts.  The  members  of  the 
different  tribes  first  went  in  solemn  proces- 
sions to  the  altar  of  the  god,  on  which  a 
goal  was  offered  in  sacrifice.  The  sacrifice 
was  followed  by  feasting  and  revelry,  with 
abundance  of  jesting  and  mockery,  and  dra- 
matic improvisations.  Out  of  these  were 
developed  the  elements  of  the  regular  drama. 
And  in  the  more  prosperous  villages,  pieces 
— in  most  cases  the  same  as  had  been  played 
at  the  urban  Dionysia — were  performed  by 
itinerant  troupes  of  actors.  The  festival 
lasted  some  days,  one  of  its  chief  features 
being  the  Asko/ia,  or  bag-dance.  The  point 
of  this  was  to  dance  on  one  leg,  without 
falling,  upon  oiled  bags  of  inflated  leather. 
The  Ilaloa,  Harvest-home  (or  feast  of 
threshing-floors)  was  celebrated  at  Athens 
and  in  the  country  in  the  same  month  to 
Demeter  and  Persephone  in  common. 

(3)  The  LC'7ia;a,  or  feast  of  vats.  This 
was  held  at  Athens  in  the  month  of 
Gamelion  (January  to  February),  at  the 
Lenspun,  the  oldest  and  most  venerable 
sanctuary  of  Dionj'sus  in  the  city.  After 
a  great  banquet,  for  which  the  meat  was 
provided  at  the  public  expense,  the  citizens 
went  in  procession  through  the  city,  with 
the  usual  jesting  and  mockery,  to  attend 
the  representation  of  tlie  tragedies  and 
comedies. 

(4)  The  Anfhcsfcrla.  Celebrated  for  three 
days  in  Anthesterion  (February  to  March). 
On  the  first  day  {Pithcrr/ln,  or  opening  of 
casks)  the  casks  were  first  opened,  and 
masters  and  servants  alike  tasted  the 
new  wine.  On  the  second,  or  Feast  of 
Beakers,  a  public  banquet  was  held,  at 
which  a  beaker  of  new  wine  was  set  by 
each  guest.  This  was  drunk  with  enthusi- 
asm, to  the  sound  of  trumpets.  The  most 
important  ceremony,  however,  was  the 
marriage  of  the  Bdsilissa,  or  wife  of  the 
Arclion  Bdsileus,  with  Dion3'Sus,  the  Basi- 
h'ssa  being  regarded  as  representing  the 
country.  The  ceremony  took  pilace  in  the 
older  of  the  two  temples  in  the  Lenseon, 
which  was  never  opened  except  on  this  occa- 
sion.  The  last  day  was  called  Chytroi, or  the 


Feast  of  Pots,  because  on  this  day  tliej'  made 
offerings  of  cooked  pulse  in  pots  to  Hermes, 
as  guide  of  the  dead,  and  to  the  souls  of  the 
departed,  especially  those  who  had  perished 
in  the  flood  of  Deucalion. 

(5)  The  great  urban  Dionysia.  This 
festival  was  held  at  Athens  for  six  daj-s  in 
the  month  of  Elaphebolion  (March  to  Apiril) 
with  great  splendour,  and  attended  by  multi- 
tudes from  the  surrounding  country  and 
other  parts  of  Greece.  A  solemn  proces- 
sion was  formed,  representing  a  train  of 
Dionj'siac  revellers.  Choruses  of  boys  sang 
dithyrambs,  and  an  old  wooden  statue  of 
Dionysus,  worshipped  as  the  liberator  of 
the  land  from  the  bondage  of  winter,  was 
borne  from  the  Lonffion  to  a  small  temple 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Acropolis  and 
back  again.  The  glory  of  this  festival  was 
the  performance  of  the  new  tragedies, 
comedies,  and  satyric  dramas,  which  took 
place,  with  lavish  exjjenditure,  on  three 
consecutive  days.  In  consequence  of  the 
immense  number  of  citizens  and  strangers 
assembled,  it  was  found  convenient  to  take 
one  of  these  six  daj's  for  conferring  public 
distinctions  on  meritoi'ious  persons,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  presentation  of  the  golden 
crown  to  Demostlienes. 

Dionysius.  (1)  A  Greek  loynyrupliOs. 
(See  LoGOGRAPHi.) 

(2)  Dionysius  Tlirax,  or  the  Thracian. 
A  Greek  scholar,  so  called  because  his 
father  was  a  Thracian.  He  lived  at  Alex- 
andria, and  was  a  disciple  of  Aristarchiis. 
About  100  B.C.  he  wrote  the  first  scientific 
Greek  grammar  in  existence,  on  which  a 
high  value  was  set  in  antiquity.  The  work 
has  come  down  to  us,  though  not  in  its 
original  form. 

(3)  Dionysius  of  Hdlicarnassus.  A  Greek 
scholar  and  historian.  He  came  to  Rome 
about  30  B.C.,  and  lived  there  for  twenty-two 
years,  probably  as  a  professor  of  rhetoric, 
enjoying  the  society  of  many  men  of  note. 
In  these  circumstances  he  devoted  him- 
self to  studying  the  Roman  language  and 
literature,  the  historical  literature  in  par- 
ticular. The  result  of  his  studies  was  his 
Roman  Antiquities,  finished  about  8  B.C., 
in  all  probability  not  long  before  his  death. 
This  was  a  history  of  Rome  from  the  mythi- 
cal age  to  the  Punic  Wars,  with  which  the 
work  of  Poly  biusbegins.  There  were  twenty 
books,  of  which  we  have  1-9  in  a  complete 
state,  10  and  11  in  great  part,  but  the  rest 
only  in  fragments.  The  intention  of  its 
author  was  to  give  the  Greeks  a  more  cor- 
rect and  more  favourable  idea  of  the  Roman 
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people,  and  the  growtli  of  its  power,  and 
thus  to  reconcile  them  to  the  llonian  j'oke. 
With  this  view  he  sets  forth  the  wisdom  and 
the  good  qualities  of  the  founders  of  Rome. 
The  book  is  founded  ou  a  thorough  study  of 
the  authorities,  and,  in  spite  of  its  rhetori- 
cal tone  and  of  many  other  defects,  forms 
one  of  our  chief  sources  of  information  upon 
fincient  Roman  history  in  its  internal  and 
■external  development.  The  other  remaining 
works  of  Dionj'sius  are  partly  on  rhetoric, 
partly  on  literary  criticism.  The  rhetorical 
works  are :  (a)  On  the  Arrangement  of 
Words^  or  on  the  different  styles  of  Greek 
prose  structure ;  {h)  a  treatise  on  rhetoric, 
which  has  certainly  not  come  down  to  us  in 
its  original  form.  The  critical  writings  are 
cssaj's  on  the  ancient  Greek  classics,  par- 
ticularly the  orators,  and  among  them 
Demosthenes ;  but  also  on  Aristotle,  Plato, 
iind  Tlnicydides.  They  are  in  part  thrown 
into  the  form  of  letters  to  contemporary 
Ttomaus  of  repute. 

(4)  Dionysius  of  Alexandria.  A  Greek 
poet  of  the  2nd  centur}'  a.d.  Two  hymns  of 
his  have  survived,  one  to  the  Muse  Calliope, 
the  other  to  Apollo.  A  special  interest 
-attaches  to  them  from  the  fact  that  the 
l)rinciple  of  their  composition  has  been  pre- 
served in  ancient  musical  notation. 

(5)  Dionysius  Perieyetes,  or  the  descri- 
ber  of  the  earth.  A  Greek  poet  whose 
precise  country  and  date  have  not  been 
ascertained ;  it  is  certain  only  that  he  did 
not  live  earlier  than  the  imperial  age  of 
Rome.  His  surviving  work  is  a  DcscriptiO 
Orbis  Terrdriim,  or  description  of  the 
earth,  written  in  well-turned  hexameters, 
and  founded  mainly  on  Eratosthenes.  This 
was  much  read,  and  translated  into  Latin 
by  Avieuus  and  Priscian  {sec  these  names). 
To  the  later  Greeks  he  was  the  geographer 
par  excellence.  The  ancient  scliolia  to  his 
book,  a  paraphrase,  and  the  commentary  by 
Eustathius,  testify  to  the  interest  which  it  e.x- 
cited.  (On  another  author  of  a  geographical 
poem  of  the  same  name,  see  DiC.TiARCHUS.) 

Dionysus,  sometimes  Dionysus  (Greek). 
The  god  of  luxuriant  fertility,  especiallj'  as 
displayed  by  the  vine ;  and  therefore  the 
god  of  wine.  His  native  place,  according 
to  the  usual  tradition,  was  Thebes,  where  he 
was  born  to  Zeus  by  Semele,  the  daughter 
of  Cadmus.  Semele  was  destro3'ed  b}'  the 
lightning  of  her  lover,  and  the  child  was 
"born  after  six  months.  Zeus  accordingly 
sewed  it  up  in  his  thigh  till  ripe  for  birth 
and  then  gave  it  over  to  Ino,  the  daughter 
•of  Semele.  (&'e  Athamas.)   After  her  death  i 


Hermes  took  the  boy  to  the  nymphs  of  Mount 
Nysa,  or  according  to  another  \'ersion,  to  the 
Ilyddes  of  Dodona,  who  brought  him  up, 
and  hid  him  in  a  cave  away  from  the  anger 
of  Hera.  It  cannot  be  ascertained  whore 
Mount  Nysa  was  originally  supposed  to  be. 
In  later  times  the  name  was  transferred  to 
many  places  where  the  vine  was  cultivated, 
not  only  in  Greece,  but  in  Asia,  India, 
and  Africa.  When  grown  up,  Dionysus 
is  represented  as  planting  the  vine,  and 
wandering  through  the  wide  world  to 
spread  his  worship  among  men,  with  his 
wine-flushed  train  {tindsos},  his  nurses  and 
other  nymphs,  Satyrs,  Sileni,  and  similar 
woodland  deities.  Whoever  welcomes  him 
kindly,  like  Icarius  in  Attica,  and  CEneus 
in  yEtolia,  receives  the  gift  of  wine ;  but 
those  who  resist  him  are  terribl}^  punished. 
For  with  all  his  appearance  of  youth  and 
softness,  he  is  a  mighty  and  irresistible  god, 
strong  to  work  wonders.  A  whole  series  of 
fables  is  a])parently  based  upon  the  tradi- 
tion that  in  many  places,  wdiere  a  serious 
religious  ritual  existed,  the  dissolute  wor- 
ship of  Dionj'sus  met  with  a  vigorous 
resistance.  (See  Lycurgus,  MiNYADiE, 
Pentheus,  Prcetus.) 

This  worship  soon  passed  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Greece  to  the  wine-growing  islands, 
and  flourished  pre-eminently  at  Naxos. 
Here  it  was,  according  to  the  story,  that 
the  god  wedded  Ariadne.  In  the  islands 
a  fable  was  current  that  he  fell  in  with 
some  Tyrrhenian  pirates  who  took  him  to 
tlieir  ship  and  put  him  in  chains.  But  his 
fetters  fell  off,  the  sails  and  the  mast  were 
wreathed  in  vine  and  ivj"-,  the  god  was 
changed  into  a  lion,  while  the  seamen  throw 
themselves  madly  into  the  sea  and  were 
turned  into  dolphins.  In  forms  akin  to 
this  the  worship  of  Dionysus  passed  into 
Egypt  and  far  into  Asia.  Hence  arose  a 
fable  founded  on  the  story  of  Alexander's 
campaigns,  that  the  god  passed  victoriously 
through  Egypt,  Syria,  and  India  as  far  as 
the  Ganges,  with  his  army  of  Sileni,  SatjTS, 
and  inspired  women,  the  3Iwnddts  or  Bac- 
chantes, carrying  their  wands  (thyrsi) 
crowned  with  vines  and  ivy.  Having  thus 
constrained  all  the  world  to  the  recognition 
of  his  deity,  and  having,  with  Heracles, 
assisted  the  gods,  in  the  form  of  a  lion,  to 
victory  in  their  war  with  the  Giants,  he 
was  taken  to  Olympus,  where,  in  Homer, 
he  does  not  appear.  From  Olj-mpus  he 
descends  to  the  lower  world,  whence  he 
brings  his  mother,  w"ho  is  worshipped  with 
him  under  the  name  of  Thyone  (the  wild 
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one),  as  Leto  \vas  with  Apollo  an<l  Artemis. 
Prom  his  luothor  he  is  called  Thyoneus,  a 
name  which,  with  others  of  similar  mean- 
ing, such  as  IjciccIu'is,  BromiOs,  EidOs,  and 
lacchos,  points  to  a  worship  founded  upion 
a  different  conception  of  his  nature 

In  the  myth  with  which  we  have  been 
luthorto  concerned,  the  god  appears  mainly 
in  the  character  and  surroundings  of  joy 
and  triumph.  But.  as  the  god  of  the  earth, 
Dionj'sus  belongs,  like  Persephone,  to  the 
world  below  as  weW  as  to  the  world  above. 
The  death  of  vegetation  in  winter  was 
represented  as  the  flight  of  the  god  into 
hiding  from  the  sentence  of  his  enemies,  or 
even  as  his  extinction,  but  he  returned 
again  from  obscurity,  or  rose  from  the 
dead,  to  new  life  and  activity.  In  this 
connexion  he  was  called  Zagreus  ("  Torn 
in  pieces ")  and  represented  as  a  son  of 
Zeus  and  his  daugliter  Persephone,  or  some- 
times of  Zeus  and  Demeter.  In  his  child- 
hood he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Titans,  at 
the  command  of  the  jealous  Hera.  But 
every  third  year,  after  spending  the  inter- 
val in  the  lower  world,  he  is  born  anew. 
According  to  the  Orphic  story,  Athene 
brought  her  son's  heart  to  Zeus,  who  gave 
it  to  Semele,  or  swallowed  it  himself, 
whereupon  the  Theban  or  younger  Diony- 
sus was  born.  The  grave  of  Dionysus  was 
shown  at  Delphi  in  the  inmost  shrine  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo.  Secret  offerings  were 
brought  thither,  while  the  women  who  were 
celebrating  the  feast  woke  up  Licnltes ; 
in  other  words,  invoked  the  new-born  god 
cradled  in  a  winnowing  fan,  on  the  neigh- 
bouring mountain  of  Parnassus.  Festivals 
of  this  kind,  in  celebration  of  the  extinction 
and  resurrection  of  the  deity,  were  held  by 
women  and  girls  only,  amid  the  mountains 
at  night,  every  third  year,  about  the  time 
of  the  shortest  day.  The  rites,  intended 
to  express  the  excess  of  grief  and  joy  at 
the  death  and  reappearance  of  the  god, 
were  wild  even  to  savagerj',  and  the  women 
who  performed  them  were  hence  known  by 
the  expressive  names  of  Bacchae,  Ma?nads, 
and  Thyiades.  They  wandered  through 
woods  and  mountains,  their  flying  locks 
crowned  with  ivy  or  snakes,  brandishing 
wands  and  torches,  to  the  hollow  sounds  of 
the  drum,  and  the  shrill  notes  of  the  flute, 
with  wild  dances,  and  insane  cries  and  jubi- 
lation. The  victims  of  the  sacrifice,  oxen, 
goats,  even  fawns  and  roes  from  the  forest, 
were  killed,  torn  in  pieces  and  eaten  raw, 
in  imitation  of  the  treatment  of  Zagreus 
by    the    Titans.      Thrace,    and    Macedonia, 


and  Asiatic  Greece  were  the  scene  of  the 
wildest  orgies ;  indeed  Thrace  seems  to  be 
the  country  of  their  birth.  In  Asiatic 
Greece,  it  should  be  added,  the  worship  of 
Dion}'sus-Zagreus  came  to  be  associated 
with  the  equally  wild  rites  of  Rhea(Cyb6l6), 
and  Atys,  and  Sabus  or  Sabazius.  [Sec 
Sabazius.)  In  Greece  Proper  the  chief 
seats  of  these  were  Parnassus,  with  Delphi 
and  its  neighbourhood,  Bceotia,  Argos,  and 
Laconia,  and  in  Bceotia  and  Laconia  especi- 
ally the  mountains  Cithferon  and  Taygetus 
They  were  also  known  in  Naxos,  Crete,  and 
other  islands.  They  seem  to  have  been 
unknown  in  Atticn,  though  Dionj-sus  was 
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(1)    BEARDED    DIONYSUS   AND   SATYR. 

(From  the  relief  of  the  Heception  of  Dionysus  by  Icarius; 

Vatican,  Louvre,  and  British  Museum. ) 

worshipped  at  theEleusinian  mysteries  with 
Persephone  and  Demeter,  under  the  name 
of  lacchos,  as  brother  or  bridegroom  of 
Persephone.  But  the  Attic  cycle  of 
national  festivals  in  honour  of  Dionysus 
represents  the  idea  of  the  ancient  and 
simple  Hellenic  worship,  with  its  merry 
usages.  Here  Dionysus  is  the  god  who 
gives  increase  and  luxuriance  to  vineyard 
and  tree.  For  he  is  a  kindly  and  gentle 
power,  terrible  only  to  his  enemies,  and 
born  for  joy  and  blessing  to  mankind.  His 
gifts  bring  strength  and  healing  to  the 
body,  gladness  and  forgetfulness  of  care  to 
the  mind,  whence  he  was  called  Lya'os,  or 
the  loosener  of  care      They  are  ennobling 
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iu  their  effects,  for  tliey  require  tending, 
and  thus  keep  men  employed  in  diligent 
labour ;  they  bring  them  together  in  merry 
meetings,  and  inspire  them  to  music  and 
|)oetrj'.  Thus  it  is  to  the  worship  of 
Dionysus    that    the    dithyramb    and    the 


("2)   YOUTHFUL   DIONYSUS    AND   SATVR. 

(Rome.  Vatican.) 

drama  owe  their  origin  and  development. 
In  this  waj'  Dionysus  is  closely  related, 
not  only  to  Demeter,  Aphrodite,  Eros,  the 
Graces  and  the  Muses,  but  to  Apollo, 
because  he  inspires  men  to  prophesy. 

The  most  ancient  representation  of 
Dionysus  consists  of  wooden  images  with 
the  jjhallus,  as  the  symbol  of  generative 
power.  In  works  of  art  he  is  sometimes 
represented  as  the  ancient  Indian  Diony- 
sus, the  conqueror  of  the  East.  In  this 
character  he  appears,  as  in  the  Vatican 
statue  called  Sardanapalus,  of  high  stature, 
with  a  luxuriant  wealth  of  hair  on  head 
and  chin  (comp.  fig.  1).  Sometimes  again, 
as  in  numerous  statues  which  have  sur- 
vived, he  is  a  j'outh  of  soft  and  feminine 
shape,  with  a  dreamy  expression,  his  long, 
clustering  hair  confined  by  a  fillet  or  crown 
of  vine  or  ivy,  generally  naked,  or  with  a 
fawn  or  panther  skin  thrown  lightly  over 
him.  He  is  either  reposing  or  leaning  idly 
back  with  the  Thyrsos,  gra))es,  or  a  cup 
in   his    hand   (fig.   2).      Often,    too,   he    is 

D.  C.  A. 


surrounded  by  the  fauns  of  his  retinue, 
Maenads,  Satyrs,  Sileni,  Centaurs,  etc.,  or 
by  Nymphs,  Muses,  Cupids,  indeed  in  the 
greatest  possible  number  and  variety  of 
situations.  {See  the  engravings.)  Besides 
the  vine,  ivy,  and  rose,  the  panther,  lion, 
lynx,  ox,  goat,  and  dolphin  were  sacred 
to  him.  His  usual  sacrifices  were  the  ox 
and  the  goat. 

In  Italy  the  indigenous  god  Liber,  with 
a  feminine  Libera  at  his  side,  corresponded 
to  the  Greek  god  of  wine.  Just  as  the 
Italian  Ceres  was  identified  with  Demeter, 
so  these  two  deities  were  identified  with 
Dionysus,  or  lakchos,  and  Persephone,  with 
whom  they  were  worshipped  under  their 
native  name,  but  with  Greek  rites,  in  a 
temple  on  the  Aventine.  (Sec  Ceres.) 
Liber  or  Bacchus,  like  Dionysus,  had  a 
country  and  an  iirtjan  festival.  The  coun- 
try festivities  were  held,  with  unrestrained 
merriment,  at  the  time  of  grape-gathering 
and  straining  off  the  wine.  The  urban 
festival  held  in  Rome  on  the  17tli  March, 
was  called  Liberalia.  Old  women,  crowned 
with  iv}',  sold  cheap  cakes  (liba)  of  meal, 
honey,  and  oil,  and  burnt  them  on  little  pans 


(3)    *  M.ENAD. 

(Vase  from  Nocera,  IV,  No.  2tl9,  Naples  Museum.) 

for  the  purchasers.  The  boys  took  their 
toga  virllis  or  toga  libera  on  this  day,  and 
offered  sacrifice  on  the  Capitol.  Side  bj- 
side  with  this  public  celebration,  a  secret 
worship,  the  Bacehdndlia,  found  its  way 
to  Rome  and  into  the  whole  of  Italy.     The 
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Bacchanalia  were  celebrated  by  men  and 
women,  in  Italy  outside  the  cities,  in  Rome 
in  the  sacred  enclosure  of  Stimula  or 
Semele.  They  were  accompanied  with  such 
shameless  excesses  that  in  186  B.C.  tliej' 
were  put  down,  with  unsparing  severity, 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate. 

Diophantus.  A  Greek  mathematician  of 
Alexandria,  who  flourished  probably  about 
300  B.C.  He  was  the  author  of  an  Arith- 
metica  in  thirteen  books,  of  which  little  more 
than  the  first  six  still  remain.  The  book 
is  the  only  Greek  work  upon  algebra.  Dio- 
phantus was  the  most  considerable  arith- 
metician in  Greek  antiquity. 

Dioscorides  {Pcdanius).  A  Greek  phj'si- 
cian  and  man  of  science.  He  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  1st  century  a.d., 
and  was  the  author  of  a  work  Dc  MCittrla 
Mcdica  in  five  books.  For  nearly  1700  j'ears 
this  book  was  the  chief  authority  for  stu- 
dents of  botany  and  the  science  of  healing. 
Two  short  essays  on  specifics  against 
vegetable  and  animal  poisons  {Alcxiphar- 
maca  and  Thcrmca)  are  appended  to  it  as 
the  sixth  and  seventh  books  :  but  these  are 
probably  from  the  hand  of  a  later  Dioscorides 
of  Alexandria.  A  work  on  family  medicine 
is  also  attributed  to  him,  but  is  not  genuine. 

Diosciiri,  i.e.  sons  of  Zens,  the  horse- 
tamer  Castor,  and  Polydeuces  (Lat.  PoUu.c) 
the  master  of  the  art  of  boxing.  In  Homer 
they  are  represented  as  the  sons  of  Led  a 
and  Tyndareos,  and  called  in  consequence 
Tyndaridffi,  as  dying  in  the  time  between 
the  rape  of  Helen  and  the  Trojan  War,  and 
as  buried  in  their  father-city  LacCdfemon. 
But  even  under  the  earth  they  were  alive. 
Honoured  of  Zeus,  they  live  and  die  on 
alternate  daj's  and  enjoy  the  prerogatives 
of  godhead.  In  the  later  story  sometimes 
both,  sometimes  only  Polydeuces  is  the 
descendant  of  Zeus.  {See  Leda.)  They 
undertake  an  expedition  to  Attica,  where 
they  set  free  their  sister  Helena,  whom 
Theseus  has  carried  off.  They  take  part 
in  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  \See 
Amycus.)  Castor,  who  had  been  born 
mortal,  falls  in  a  contest  with  Idas  and 
Lynceus,  the  sons  of  their  paternal  uncle 
Aphareus.  The  fight  arose,  according  to 
one  version,  in  a  quarrel  over  some  cattle 
which  they  had  carried  off;  according  to  an- 
other, it  was  about  the  rape  of  two  daughters 
■of  another  uncle  Leucippus,  Phoebe  and 
Hilaira,  who  were  betrothed  to  the  sons  of 
Aphareus.  On  his  brother's  death  Poly- 
<leuces,  the  immortal  son  of  Zeus,  prays  his 
father  to  let   him  die  too.     Zeus   permits 


him  to  spend  alternately  one  day  among 
the  gods  his  peers,  the  other  in  the  lower 
world  with  his  beloved  brother.  According 
to  another  story  Zeus,  in  reward  for  their 
brotherly  love,  sets  them  in  the  sky  as  the 
constellation  of  the  Twins,  or  the  morning 
and  evening  star.  Thev  are  the  ideal  types 
of  bravery  and  dexterity  in  fight.  Thus 
thej'  are  the  tutelary  gods  of  warlike  youth, 
often  sharing  in  their  contests,and  honoured 
as  the  inventors  of  military  dances  and 
melodies.  The  ancient  symbol  of  the  twin 
gods  at  Lacedsemon  was  two  parallel  beams, 
joined  by  cross-pieces,  which  the  Spartans 
took  with  them  into  war.  They  were 
worshipped  at  Sparta  aud  Olympia  with 
Heracles  and  other  heroes.  At  Athens 
too  they  were  honoured  as  gods  under  the 
name  of  Andkes  (Lords  Protectors).  At 
sea,  as  in  war,  they  lend  their  aid  to  men. 
The  storm-tossed  mariner  sees  the  sign  of 
their  beneficent  presence  in  the  flame  at 
the  mast-liead.  He  praj^s,  and  vows  to 
them  the  sacrifice  of  a  white  lamb,  and 
the  storm  soon  ceases.  (See  Helena.)  The 
tites  of  hospitality  ai-e  also  under  their 
protection.  They  are  generally  rejjresented 
with  their  horses  Xanthus  and  Cyllarns, 
as  in  the  celebrated  colossal  group  of  Monte 
Cavallo  in  Rome.  Their  characteristic 
emblem  is  an  oval  helmet  crowned  with  a 
star. 

The  worship  of  Castor  and  Pollux  was 
from  early  times  current  among  the  tribes 
of  Italy.  They  enjoyed  especial  honours 
in  Tusculum  and  Rome.  In  the  latter  city 
a  considerable  temple  was  built  to  them 
near  the  Forum  (414  B.C.)  in  gratitude 
for  their  appearance  and  assistance  at  the 
battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus  twelve  years 
before.  In  this  building,  generally  called 
simply  the  temple  of  Castor,  the  senate 
often  held  its  sittings.  It  was  in  their 
honoitr,  too,  that  the  solemn  review  of  the 
Roman  equlfe.'i  was  held  on  the  loth  July. 
The  names  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  like  that 
of  Hercules,  were  often  in  use  as  familiar 
expletives,  bat  the  name  of  Castor  was 
invoked  by  women  onij'.  They  were  wor- 
shipped as  gods  of  the  sea,  particularly  in 
Ostia,  the  harbour  town  of  Rome.  Their 
image  is  to  be  seen  stamped  on  the  reverse 
of   the  oldest  Roman    silver  coins.      (See 

COIXAGE.) 

Diphilus.  A  poet  of  the  new  Attic 
comedy,  a  native  of  Sinope,  and  contem- 
porar}'  of  Menander.  He  is  sujiposed  to 
have  written  some  100  pieces,  of  which  we 
have  the  titles  and  fragments  of  about  50. 
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The  Cdslna  aud  Rildcns  of  Plautiis  aro 
modelled  on  two  of  Dipliilus'  plays ;  and 
Terence  has  adopted  some  scenes  from  one 
of  them  in  his  Addplii.  Diphilus  took  his 
subjects  both  from  common  life  and  froni 
mythology.  Both  the  judgments  passed  on 
him  in  antiquitj',  and  his  remaining  frag- 
ments, justify  us  in  recognising  him  as  one 
of  the  most  gifted  poets  of  his  age. 

Diphros.    See  Chairs. 

Dipoenus.  A  Greek  sculptor,  born  in 
Crete,  who  flourished  in  Argos  and  Sicjon 
about  550  B.C.  In  conjunction  with  his 
countryman  Scyllis  he  founded  an  influen- 
tial school  of  sculpture  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
(<S'ee  Sculpture.) 

Diptfiros.  An  architectural  epithet  de- 
scriptive of  a  temple  sun-ounded  by  a 
double  line  of  columns.     {See  Temple) 

Diptychon.  This  Greek  word  was 
applied  in  antiquity  to  a  pair  of 
writing  tablets  fastened  together  by 
rings,  so  that  the  inner  sides,  covered 
with  wax,  lay  one  upon  the  other. 
They  were  fastened  sometimes  by  a 
strap,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  rings: 
sometimes  by  a  string  passed  through 
two  holes  in  the  middle,  and  secured, 
if  necessary,  by  seals  at  the  back. 
{See  the  engravings  under  Writing 
Materials.)  Two  or  more  of  the 
tablets  {Triptjjclia,  Polyptijclm)  wero 
sometimes  joined  in  the  same  way. 
They  were  used  for  notes,  letters,  and 
■documents.  Under  the  Empire  much 
fancy  and  expense  were  lavished  on 
them,  xhe  outer  side  being  sometimes 
made  of  gold,  silver,  or  magnificently 
■carved  ivory.  This  was  especially 
the  case  after  it  became  the  fashion 
for  consuls,  and  other  high  officials, 
to  give  presents  of  diptijcha  when 
■entering  upon  office.  For  the  diplo- 
mas made  out  on  bronze  dlptycha  for 
■soldiers  who  had  served  their  time, 
■see  Missio. 

Dirae.    Sec  Erinyes. 

Dirce  (Dirke).  Wife  of  Lycus,  who 
governed  Thebes  as  guardian  of  Laius, 
revenge  for  her  ill-treatment  of  their  mother 
Antiope,  the  brothers  Amphion  and  Zothus 
bound  her  to  the  horns  of  a  bull  and  left 
her  to  be  dragged  to  death  {see  cut).  They 
threw  her  body  into  a  spring  near  Thebes, 
which  bore  her  name  ever  after. 

Discus  (Gr.  diskos).  (1)  A  flat  piece  of 
stone,  or  metal,  shaped  like  a  bean  to  fit  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  As  far  back  as  the  age 
■of  Homer  it  was  a  common  thing  for  men 


to  contend  in  throwing  the  discus,  and  the 
exercise  was  a  favourite  one  in  ihe palantrai 
or  gymnasia  of  Greece  in  historical  times. 
It  was  represented  at  the  great  festivals, 
but  as  part  of  the  pentatlilou^  not  as  an 
independent  exhibition  {see  GYiMXASTICs). 
The  thrower  grasped  the  discus — the  size 
and  weight  of  which  would  vary  according 
to  circumstances — with  the  fingers  of  his 
right  hand,  with  which  he  held  the  edge, 
letting  the  whole  rest  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  hand  and  lower  arm.  He  then  raised 
his  arm  backwards  as  far  as  the  shoulder, 
and  threw  the  disk  forward  in  an  arch. 
The  longest  throw  won  the  prize.  The 
exercise  was  taken  up  by  the  Romans  under 
the  Empire.  It  was  a  favourite  subject 
with  artists,  the  most  celebrated  statue  of 
a  Discobulos  being  that  of  Myron  {see  cut, 
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(As  restored  by  Guglielmo  dclhi  Porta,  Naples  Museum.) 
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under  Myron).  (2)  The  name  was  also 
applied  to  the  oil-disk  of  a  lamp.  {See 
Illumination.) 

Dis  Pater  (  =  dres  Pafci;  Father  Dives 
or  the  rich).  The  ruler  of  the  world  below, 
worshipped  by  the  Romans  as  the  god  who 
corresponded  to  the  Greek  Pluto.  His 
worship,  like  that  of  Proserpina,  was  first 
introduced  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic, 
at  the  command  of  the  Sibylline  books. 
Dis  Pater  had  a  chapel  near   the  altar  of 
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Saturnus,and  a  subterranean  altaron  the  Cam- 
pus Martins  in  common  with  Pi-6serpina. 
This  was  only  opened  when,  as  at  the  secu- 
lar games,  sacrihces  were  offered  to  both. 
The  victims  ottered  thus  were  black  animals. 
Dithyranibos.  A  hymn  sung  at  the 
festivals  of  Dionj'sus  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  flute  and  a  dance  round  the  altar. 
The  hymn  celebrated  the  sufferings  and 
actions  of  the  god  in  a  style  corresponding 
to  the  passionate  character  of  his  worship. 
In  the  course  of  time  it  developed  into  a 
special  class  of  Greek  Ij'ric  poetry.  It  was 
in  Corinth  that  it  first  received  anything 
like  a  definite  artistic  form,  and  this  at  the 
hands  of  ArlOu,  who  was  therefore  credited 
by  the  ancients  with  its  actual  invention. 
The  truth  probably  is  that  he  was  the  first 
who  divided  the  festal  song  of  the  chorus 
into  strophe  and  antistrophe,  an  arrange- 
ment from  which  tragedy  took  its  rise. 
{Sec  Tragedy.)  Dithyrambs  were  sung 
at  Athens  twice  in  the  year^at  the  great 
Dionysla  in  the  spring,  and  at  the  Lensea 
in  the  beginning  of  winter.  The  chorus 
consisted  of  fifty  persons,  who  stood  in  a 
cii'cle  round  the  altai\  The  dithyramb  was 
further  developed  by  Lasos  of  Hei'mione, 
the  lyric  poet  and  musician  who  lived  about 
507  B.C.  at  the  court  of  the  Pisistratidae. 
By  several  innovations  in  music  and  rhythm, 
especially  by  a  stronger  and  more  complete 
instrumentation,  this  artist  gave  it  greater 
variety  and  a  more  secular  character.  He 
also  introduced  the  prize  contests  for  the  best 
dith3'ramb,  and  apparantly  abolished  the 
antistrophical  division.  Of  the  dithyrambs 
of  his  pupil  Pindar  fragments  only  have  sur- 
vived. With  Lasos  and  Pindar,  Simouides 
and  Bacchylldes  may  be  named  as  among 
the  foremost  dithyrambic  poets  of  the  time. 
At  the  dithyrambic  contests  the  poets  and 
the  different  tribes  contended  for  the 
prize.  Each  had  their  chorus,  brilliantly 
fitted  out  at  great  expense  by  the  richer 
citizens.  Besides  the  honour  of  the  victory, 
the  poet  received  a  tripod  ;  the  chorus,  and 
the  people  which  he  represented,  an  ox  for 
the  sacrificial  feast.  These  performances 
were  very  popular  for  a  long  time ;  but  as 
the  new  tendency  developed  itself,  voices 
of  authority  made  themselves  heard,  con- 
demning them  as  involving  a  serious  de- 
generacy in  art.  And  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  the  form  which  it  assumed  after  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  dithy- 
ramb did  violence  to  the  older  taste.  More 
and  more  it  lost  the  inner  unity  and  beau- 
tiful proportion  which  that  feeling  required. 


A  continuous  and  rapid  change  of  rhythm 
and  mode  was  accompanied  by  an  extra- 
ordinary boldness  of  diction,  in  keeping 
with  the  wild  character  of  the  composition. 
In  the  hands  of  inferior  poets  this  often 
passed  into  turgidity  and  bombast,  if  not 
into  mere  nonsense.  Solo  pieces  were  in- 
serted to  relieve  the  choruse?,  the  text  was 
gradually  subordinated  to  tho  music,  and 
the  dith3'ramb  was  thus  gradually  trans- 
formed into  a  kind  of  opera.  Though  the 
subjects  of  the  poems  had  long  ceased  to  be 
taken  exclusively  from  the  cycle  of  Diony- 
siac  myths,  they  were  never,  of  course, 
entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the  lyrical 
spirit  of  the  dithyramb. 

There  was  a  very  considerable  number  of 
dithj'rambic  poets.  The  best  known  are 
Melanippides  of  Melos  (about  415  B.C.), 
who  is  generally  held  responsible  for  the 
degeneracy  of  the  dithyramb,  and  the  excess 
of  instrumental  music ;  his  disciple  Phi- 
loxenus  of  Cy  thera,  who  died  in  380 ;  Timo- 
theus  of  Miletus,  who  died  in  357,  and  his 
contemporaries  Polj'eidus  and  Telestes. 
Of  the  whole  literature  we  possess  nothing 
but  fragments. 

Dius  Fidius  (Italian).  The  god  of  oaths 
and  protector  of  tho  laws  of  hospitality  and 
international  dealing.     {See  Sancus.) 

Divinatio  (prevision  of  the  future). 

(1)  In  general  the  word  is  applied  to 
all  prophecy  or  foretelling  in  the  simplest 
sense  of  the  word.  Among  the  Romans 
prophecy  was  based,  not  on  inspiration,  as 
with  the  Greeks,  but  on  the  observation  of 
definite  signs,  such  as  the  Omen  (or  voice), 
the  prodigies  and  the  auspices  taken  note  of 
by  the  augurs  {see  Augures).  The  science 
of  the  harusplces  (or  the  foretelling  of 
events  from  the  inspection  of  the  carcases 
of  sacriiicial  victims)  was  a  later  importa- 
tion from  Etruria.  The  ancient  Romans 
were  not  familiar  with  the  divinatio  from 
sortes  or  lots,  which  was  common  in  many 
parts  of  Italy.  The  Sibylline  books  threw 
no  light  on  future  events.  {See  Sibyls.) 
Towards  the  end  of  the  republican  period 
the  sciences  of  the  augurs  and  haruspices  lost 
their  significance,  and  the  Greek  oracles, 
in  the  various  forms  of  their  craft,  with  the 
Chaldaean  astrologj-,  came  into  vogue,  and 
carried  the  fashion  in  the  society  of  the 
Empire.     {Cp.  Mantic  Art.) 

(2)  In  the  language  of  Roman  law,. 
divinatio  meant  the  legal  inquiry  for 
deciding  who,  among  many  advocates  pro- 
posing themselves,  was  the  fittest  to  under- 
take a   prosecution,  and  the  speeches  by 
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v.'hich  tlio  various  advocates  tried  to  make 
good  their  competency  for  the  task. 

Dodona.  la  Eplrus.  The  ancient  seat 
of  the  oracle  of  Zeus  and  Dione,  who  was 
worsliipped  here  as  his  wife  instead  of 
Hera.  The  oldest  sanctuary  of  the  god  was 
an  oak  tree,  with  a  spring  at  its  foot, 
sacred  to  Zeus,  and  probably  raephitic. 
The  will  of  Zeus  was  ascertained  from  the 
rustling  of  the  oak  leaves  by  the  priests, 
whom  Homer  calls  Selloi,  and  their  grey- 
headed priestesses  called  PClciddSs.  In 
later  times  oracles  were  taken  at  Dodona 
from  lots,  and  from  the  ringing  of  an  iron 
basin.  In  front  of  this  basin  there  stood 
au  iron  statue  of  a  boy,  with  a  whip  formed 
of  three  chains,  from  which  hung  some 
buttons  which  touched  the  basin.  If  the 
whip  moved  in  the  breeze,  the  buttons 
.sounded  against  the  basin.  The  oracle  of 
Dodona  had  in  early  times  the  greatest 
name  of  all ;  but  in  later  times,  though  it 
never  lost  its  reputation,  it  was  eclipsed  by 
that  of  Delphi.  It  was  still  consulted, 
mainly  indeed  by  the  neighbouring  popu- 
lations, but  sometimes  also  by  the  states  of 
Athens  and  Sparta.  It  was  in  existence 
iu  the  2nd  century  A.D.,  and  does  not  seem 
to  have  disappeared  before  the  4th. 

Dokimasia.  The  name  used  at  Athens 
to  denote  the  process  of  ascertaining  the 
capacity  of  the  citizens  for  the  exercise  of 
public  rights  and  duties.  If,  for  instancOj  a 
young  citizen  was  to  be  admitted  among  the 
Ephebi(sefi  Ephebi),  he  was  examined  in  an 
assembly  of  his  district,  to  find  out  whether 
he  was  descended  on  both  sides  from 
Athenian  citizens,  and  whether  he  possessed 
the  phj'sical  capacity  for  military  service. 
All  officials  too,  even  the  members  of  the 
senate,  had  to  submit  to  an  examination 
before  entering  upon  their  office.  The 
purpose  of  this  was  to  ascertain,  not  their 
actual  capacity  for  the  post,  which  was  pre- 
supposed in  all  candidates,  but  their  descent 
from  Athenian  citizens,  their  life  and  char- 
acter, and  (in  the  case  of  some  offices  which 
involved  the  administration  of  large  sums) 
even  the  amount  of  their  property.  The 
examination  was  carried  on  in  public  by 
the  archons  in  the  presence  of  the  senate, 
and  any  one  present  had  the  right  to  raise 
objections.  If  such  objections  were  held 
to  be  valid,  the  candidate  was  rejected ; 
but  he  had  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  deci- 
sion of  a  court,  which  would  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  matter  in  judicial  form.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  were  accepted,  any 
one  who  thought  his  claims  insufficient  had 


tlie  right  of  instituting  judicial  proceedings 
against  him.  If  the  decision  was  adverse, 
he  would  lose  his  office,  and  was  further 
liable  to  punishment  varying  according  to 
the  offence  charged  against  him,  which 
might  be,  for  instance,  that  of  unlawfully 
assuming  the  rights  of  a  citizen.  A  speaker 
in  a  public  assembly  might  thus  be  brought 
before  a  court  by  any  citizen,  for  no  one  not 
possessed  of  the  full  right  of  citizenship 
could  legally  address  the  people.  The 
question  might  thus  be  I'aised  whether  the 
orator  were  not  actually  cltlinus,  or  guilty 
of  an  offence  which  involved  dtltiua. 

Dolichos.     See  Gymnastics. 

Dolium.    See  Vessels. 

Donativum  (Roman).  A  present  of  money 
made  to  the  army.  In  the  republican  age 
donatives  were  distributed  on  the  occasion 
of  a  triumph,  the  expense  being  defrayed 
out  of  the  money  raised  by  selling  the  spoil. 
Under  the  Empire  it  was  usual  for  the 
emperor  to  grant  a  donativum  on  his  ac- 
cession. Tiberius  on  this  occasion  made  a 
present  of  some  £750,000  to  the  army ;  and 
the  sum  increased  in  later  reigns.  After 
the  time  of  Claudius  it  became  the  fashion 
for  the  emperor  to  purchase  the  favour  of 
the  prsetorians  by  a  special  largess. 

Donatus  (yEllas).  A  Roman  scholar  and 
rhetorician  of  about  the  middle  of  the  4tli 
century  A.D.,  and  tutor  of  Jerome.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  Latin  grammar  (Ars 
GvamnuWtca)  in  three  books.  This  was 
much  commented  on  by  Servius,  Pompeius, 
and  others.  His  Ars  Minor,  or  short  cate- 
chism on  the  eight  parts  of  speech,  survived 
long  after  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  chief 
manual  for  elementary  instruction.  These 
woi-ks  survive  iu  their  original  form.  He 
also  wrote  a  valuable  commentary  on 
Terence,  which  we  possess  in  an  imperfect 
shape,  the  notes  on  the  Ileauton  Timovii- 
mcnos  being  lost,  and  not  in  its  original 
form.  [He  was  also  the  author  of  a  lost 
commentary  on  Vergil,  which  is  often 
alluded  to  contemptuously  by  Servius.] 

[Donatus  {Tiberius  Claudius).  A  com- 
mentator on  the  jEneid  of  Vergil,  who 
probably  lived  in  the  4fh  or  early  5th 
century  a.d.  His  work,  which  is  mostly  a 
prose  paraphrase,  survives  in  great  part, 
but  is  of  little  value.— H.  N.] 

Doris.  Daughter  of  Oceanus,  wife  of  the 
sea-god  Nereus,  and  mother  of  the  Nei-eides. 
{Sec  Oceanus,  Nereus.) 

Dositheus.  A  grammarian  who  flourished 
towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century  A.D. 
He  wrote  a  Latin  grammar  for  Greek  boj's, 
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with  a  literal  Greek  translation,  which  was 
not  full_y  completed.  With  this  was  bound 
up  (whether  by  Dositheus  himself  is  un- 
certain) a  miscellany  of  very  various  con- 
tents by  another  author.  This  comprises 
CI)  anecdotes  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  (2) 
fables  of  jEsop,  (3)  an  important  chapter 
on  jurisprudence,  (4)  mythological  stories 
from  Hyginus,  (5)  an  abridgment  of  the 
Iliad,  (G)  an  interesting  collection  of  words 
and  ]ihrases  from  ordinary  conversation. 

Drachma  (Greek).  A  weight  and  coin  = 
(5  obols,  =  y  i o  of  a  mma  or  -j-qVo  °^  ^  talent. 
Before  the  time  of  Solon  it  =  6'03  grs.,  or 
rather  more  than  a  shilling.  After  Solon 
it  maintained  the  same  value  as  a  weight, 
but  as  a  coin  (the  Attic  dr.)  it  sank  to  4'.3G6 
grs.,  about  8d.     (See  Coi>f.\GE.) 

Draco.    The  standard  of  the  Roman 
cohort.     (Sec  Signum.) 

Dracontius  (Blonsius  yEiiuriiis).  A 
Latin  poet  who  lived  and  practised  as 
an  advocate  at  Carthage  towards  the 
end  of  the  5th  century  a.d.  He  was 
a  man  of  real  poetic  gifts  and  con- 
siderable reading,  but  his  style  is 
spoiled  by  rhetorical  e.xaggeration  and 
false  taste.  His  surviving  works  are  :: 
(1)  a  number  of  short  epics  upon  sub- 
jects taken  from  the  old  m3'thology 
and  school-room  rhetoric.  (2)  An  apo- 
logetic poom  {Satisfactio)  addressed  in 
the  form  of  an  elegy  to  Guthamund, 
king  of  the  Vandals,  whose  wrath  he 
had  excited  by  writing  a  panegyric 
on  a  foreign  prince.  (3)  A  Christian 
didactic  poem  in  three  books.  This  is 
a  reallj'  poetical  treatment  of  the  story 
of  the  creation. 

Drama,  (1)  Greece.  In  Athens  the  produc- 
tion of  plays  was  a  state  affair,  not  a  private 
undertaking.  It  formed  a  great  part  of  the 
religions  festival  of  the  Dionysia,  in  which 
the  drama  took  its  rise  {see  Dionysia)  ; 
and  it  was  only  at  the  greater  Dionysia 
that  pieces  could  be  performed  during  the 
anther's  lifetime.  The  performances  lasted 
three  days,  and  took  the  form  of  mnsical 
contests,  the  competitors  being  three  tragic 
poets  with  their  tetralogies,  and  five  comic 
poets  with  one  piece  each.  The  authority 
who  superintended  the  whole  was  the 
arehon,  to  whom  the  poets  had  to  bring 
their  plays  for  reading,  and  apply  for  a 
chorus.  If  the  pieces  were  accepted  and 
the  chorus  granted,  the  citizens  who  were 
liable  for  the  Choregla  undertook  at  their 
own  cost  to  practise  and  furnish  for  them  one 
chorus  each.    (&e  Leitourgia  )    The  poets 


whoso  plays  were  accepted  received  an 
honnrai-iiim  from  the  state.  The  state  also 
supplied  the  regular  number  of  actors,  and 
made  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  order 
during  the  performances.  At  the  end  of  the 
performance  a  certain  number  of  persons 
(usually  five),  was  chosen  by  lot  from  a  com- 
mittee nominated  by  the  senate,  to  award 
the  prizes  {Agonothctce),  and  bound  them  by 
oath  to  give  their  judgment  on  the  plays, 
the  choregi,  and  the  actors.  The  poet  who 
won  the  first  pi-ize  was  presented  with  a 
crown  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
multitude — the  highest  distinction  that 
used  to  be  conferred  on  a  dramatic  author 
at  Athens.  The  victorious  chorCgns  also 
received  a  crown,  with  the  permission   to 


(1)  *NIKE  POURINO  A  LIBATION  HEFORE  A  CHOItAGIC  TRIPOD. 

Inscribed  'AtcafiaiTis  ffUa  <^yA>i  :  T\avK<av  KoAdc. 

(Panofka,  MusJe  Bhicas,  pi.  1 ;  now  in  British  Museum,) 


dedicate  a  votive  offering  to  Dionysus. 
This  was  generally  a  tripod,  which  was 
set  up  either  in  the  theatre,  or  in  the  temple 
of  the  deity,  or  in  the  "Street  of  Tripods," 
so  named  from  this  custom,  an  inscription 
being  put  on  it  recording  the  event  (fig,  1). 
The  actors  in  the  successful  play  received 
prizes  of  money,  besides  the  usual  hono- 
raria. 

From  the  time  of  Sophocles  the  actors 
in  a  play  were  three  in  number.  They  had 
to  represent  all  the  parts,  those  of  women 
included,  which  involved  their  changing 
their  costume  several  times  during  the 
performance.  The  three  actors  were 
distinguished  as  ProMgomstes,  Deutcru- 
gonhtes.  and  Trltngonistes,  according  to 
the  importance  of  their  parts.  If  the 
piece  required  a  fourth  actor,  which  was 
seldom  the  case,  the  chnregus  had  to  pro- 
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vide  one.  The  chorerjus  had  also  to  see  to 
ihe  position  and  equipment  of  the  iJcrsOnai 
■infita;. 

In  earlier  times  it  is  possible  that  the 
persons  engaged  in  the  representation  did 
not  m.ike  a  business  of  their  art,  but 
performed  gratuitously,  as  the  poets  down 
to  the  time  of  Sophocles  appeared  on  the 
stage.  But  the  dramatic  art  gradually  be- 
came a  profession,  requiring  careful  pre- 
paration, and  winning  general  respect  for 
its  members  as  artists.  The  chief  require- 
ments for  the  profession  were  distinctness 
and  correctness  of  pronunciation,  especially 
in  declamatory  passages,  and  an  unusnal 
power  of  memory,  as  there  was  no 
prompter  in  a  Greek  theatre.  An  actor 
had  also  to  be  thoroughly  trained  in  sing- 
ing, melodramatic  action,  dancing,  and 
play  of  gesture.  The  latter  was  especially 
necessary,  as  the  use  of  masks  precluded 
all  play  of  feature.  The  actors  were,  ac- 
cording to  strict  rule,  assigned  to  the  poets 
by  lot  ;  yet  a  poet  generally  had  his  special 
2}rotagoinsti's,  on  whose  peculiar  gifts  lie  had 
his  eye  in  writing  the  dramatic  pieces. 

The  Athenian  tragedies  began  to  be 
known  all  over  the  Hellenic  world  as 
early  as  the  time  of  ^schylus.  The  first 
city,  outside  of  Attica,  that  had  a  theatre 
was  Syracuse,  where  jEschylus  brought 
out  some  of  his  own  plays.  Scenic  con- 
tests soon  began  to  form  part  of  the 
religious  festivals  in  various  Greek  cities, 
and  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  other 
deities  besides  Dionysus.  It  was  a  habit 
of  Alexander  the  Great  to  celebrate  almost 
every  considerable  event  with  dramatic 
exhibitions,  and  after  him  this  became 
the  regular  custom.  A  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  actors  was  one 
consequence  of  the  new  demand.  The 
actors  called  themselves  artists  of  Diony- 
sus, and  in  the  larger  cities  they  formed 
permanent  societies  [sjjnodoi)  with  special 
privileges,  including  exemption  from  mili- 
tary service,  and  security  in  person  and 
property'.  Tliese  companies  had  a  regular 
organization,  presided  over  by  a  priest  of 
their  patron-god  Dionj'sus,  annually  elected 
from  among  their  members.  A  treasurer 
and  officers  completed  the  staff.  At  the 
time  of  the  festivals  the  societies  sent  out 
their  members  in  groups  of  three  actors, 
with  a  manager,  and  a  flute-plaj'er,  to  the 
different  cities.  This  business  was  espe- 
cially lively  in  Ionia  and  on  the  Euxine, 
the  societies  of  Teos  being  the  most  dis- 
tinguished.    The    same    arrangement   was 


adopted   in   Italy,  and  continued    to  exist 
under  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  universal  employment  of  masks  was 
a   remarkable   peculiarity  of  costume  {see 
Masks).     It   naturally   excluded   all    play 
of  feature,  but  the  masks  corresponded  to 
the  general  tj'pes  of  character,  as  well  as 
to  the  special  types  indicated  by  the  re- 
quirements of  the   pla}'.     Certain  conven- 
tionalities were  observed  in  the  colour  of 
the   hair.      Goddesses   and   young   persons 
had  light  hair,  gods  and  persons  of  riper 
age,   dark    brown ;    aged    persons,    white ; 
and  the  deities  of  the  lower  world,  black. 
The    height   of    the   masks   and   top-knots 
varied   with    the   age    of    the   actors,   and 
the   parts   they  took.      Their  stature  was 
considerably   heightened    in    tragedies   bj' 
the   high   boot   {see  Cothurnus),  and   the 
defects    in    proportion   corrected    by   pad- 
ding,   and   the   use   of    a    kind   of   gloves. 
The  conventionalities  of  costume,  probably 
as  fixed   by   ^Eschylus,   maintained   them- 
selves  as   long   as   Greek    tragedies   were 
performed  at  all.     Men  and  women  of  high 
rank  wore  on    the   stage   a  variegated   or 
richly    embroidered    long-sleeved     cMfon, 
reaching  to  the  feet,  and  fastened  with  a 
girdle  as  high  as  the  breast.     The  upper 
garment,   wliether   hlmdtwn    or    chldmys, 
was  long  and  splendid,  and  often  embroi- 
dered with  gold.     Kings  and  queens  had  a 
purple  train,  and  a  white  himation  with  a 
purple  border ;  soothsayers,  a  netted  upper 
garment  reaching  to  the  feet.     Persons  in 
misfortune,    especially   fugitives,  appeared 
in  soiled  garments  of  grey,  green,  or  blue  ; 
black  was  the  sjinbol  of  mourning,  and  so  on. 
In  the   Satyric  Drama  the  costumes  of 
the  heroic  characters  resembled  in  all  es- 
sentials what  they  wore  in   the  tragedies, 
although,  to  suit  the  greater  liveliness  of 
the  action,  the  chiton  was  shorter  and  the 
boot  lower.     In  the  Old  Comedy  the  cos- 
tumes  were   taken   as  nearly   as    possible 
from  actual  life,  but  in  the  Middle  and  New 
Comedy  they  were  conventional.     The  men 
wore  a  white  coat ;  youths,  a  purple  one : 
slaves,  a  motley,  with  mantle  to   match  ; 
cooks,     an     unbleached     double     mantle ; 
peasants,  a  fur  or  shaggy  coat,  with  wallet 
and    staff;    panders,   a   coloured  coat   and 
motley  over-garment.     Old  women  appeared 
in  sky-blue  or  dark  yellow,  priestesses  and 
maidens  in  white  ;   courtesans,  in   motley 
colours,  and  so  on.     The  members  of  the 
chorus  were  masked  and  dressed  in  a  cos- 
tume  corresponding   to   the   part   assigned 
them  by  the  poet.     (On  their  dress  in  the 
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Satyric  Drama,  see  Satyeic  Drama.)  Tlie 
chorus  of  tlie  comedy  caricatured  the  ordi- 
nary dress  of  the  tragic  chorus.  Sometimes 
they  represented  auimals,  as  in  the  Frogs 
and  Birds  of  Aristophanes.  lu  the  Frogs 
they  wore  tight  dresses  of  frog-colour,  and 
masks  with  a  mouth  wide  open ;  in  the 
Birds,  large  beaks,  bunches  of  feathers, 
combs,  and  so  on,  to  imitate  particular  birds. 
{See  plate  in  Joiinud  of  Hellenic  Studies, 
vol.  ii,  plare  xiv  B,  copied  in  Haigh's  Attic 
Thecdve,  p.  2G7.) 


the  manager  received  no  compensation. 
But  after  performance  the  piece  became  his 
proi^erty,  to  be  used  at  future  representa- 
tions for  his  own  profit.  In  the  time  of 
Cicero,  when  it  was  fa.shionable  to  revive 
the  works  of  older  masters,  the  selection 
of  suitable  pieces  was  generally  left  to  the 
director.  The  Romans  did  not,  like  the 
Greeks,  limit  the  number  of  actors  to 
three,  but  varied  it  according  to  the  re- 
cxuirements  of  the  play.  Women's  parts 
were  originally  played  by  men,  as  in  Greece. 


(2)    *  REHEARSAL    OF    A    SATVRIC    DRAMA. 

(Mosaic  from  Pompeii,  Naples  Museum.) 


(2)  Roman.  Dramatic  performances  in 
Rome,  as  in  Greece,  formed  a  part  of  the 
usual  public  festivals,  whether  exceptional 
or  ordinary,  and  were  set  on  foot  by  the 
aadiles  and  prtetors.  {Sec  G awes,.)  A  private 
individual,  however,  if  he  were  giving  a 
festival  or  celebrating  a  funeral,  would  have 
theatrical  representations  on  his  own  account. 
The  giver  of  the  festival  hired  a  troupe 
of  pla3fers  (fjrex),  the  director  of  which, 
{dumhuis  gi-egis),  bought  a  play  from  a  poet 
at  his  own  risk.     If  the  piece  was  a  failure. 


Women  appeared  first  in  mimes,  and  not 
till  very  late  times  in  comedies.  The 
actors  wore  usually  freedmen  or  slaves, 
whom  their  masters  sent  to  be  educated, 
and  then  hired  them  out  to  the  directors 
of  the  theatres.  The  profession  was 
technically  branded  with  infdmia,  nor  was 
its  legal  position  ever  essentiallj'  altered. 
The  social  standing  of  actors  was  however 
improved,  through  the  influence  of  Greek 
education ;  and  gifted  artists  like  the 
comedian    Roscius,    and    jEsopus   the   tra 
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gedian  in  Cicero's  time,  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  the  best  men  in  Rome.  The  in- 
stance of  these  two  ineu  may  show  wliat 
profits  could  be  made  by  a  good  actor. 
Roscius  received,  for  every  daj^  that  be 
played,  £35,  and  made  an  annual  income  of 
some  £4,.350.  jEsopus,  in  spite  of  bis  great 
extravagance,  left  £175,400  at  bis  death. 
Besides  the  regular  honoraria,  actors,  if 
thought  to  deserve  it,  received  other  and 
voluntary  gifts  from  the  giver  of  the  per- 
formance. These  often  took  the  form  of 
finely  wrought  crowns  of  silver  or  gold 
work.  JIasks  were  not  worn  until  Roscius 
made  their  use  general.  Before  his  time 
actors  had  recourse  to  false  hair  of  different 
colours,  and  paint  for  the  face.     The  cos- 


Deceptive  dreams  issue  from  a  gate  of 
ivory,  true  dreams  through  a  gate  of  horn. 
The  gods  above,  especially  Hermes,  have 
authority  over  these  dream-gods,  and  send 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  another,  to  man- 
kind. On  some  occasions  they  create 
dream-figures  themselves,  or  appear  in  per- 
son under  different  shapes,  in  the  chamber 
of  the  sleeper.  The  spirits  of  the  departed, 
too,  so  long  as  they  are  not  in  the  kingdom 
of  Hades,  have  the  power  of  appearing  to 
the  sleeper  in  dreams.  These,  the  ideas 
of  the  Homeric  age,  survived  in  the  later 
popular  belief.  Later  poets  call  dreams  the 
sons  of  Sleep,  and  give  them  separate  names. 
Morpheus,  for  instance,  only  appears  in 
various  human  forms.     Ikelos,  called  also 


(3)   *  SCENE  FROM  A  UOMAN  COMEDT  {FcihttJa  PalJiata). 
(Muval  painting  from  Pompeii,  Naples  Museum.) 


tume  in  general  was  modelled  on  that  of 
actual  life,  Greek  or  Roman.  As  early  as 
the  later  years  of  the  Republic,  a  great 
increase  took  place  in  the  splendour  of  the 
costumes  and  the  general  magnificence  of 
the  performance.  In  tragedy,  particularly, 
a  new  effect  was  attained  by  massing  the 
actors  in  great  numbers  on  the  stage.  {See 
further  Theatre,  Tragedy,  Comedy,  and 
"Satvkic  Drama.) 

Dreams  (Greek  Onciroi),  According  to 
Hesiod,  Dreams  are  the  children  of  Night, 
and  brothers  and  sisters  of  Death  and 
Sleep.  Like  these  they  are  represented  in 
the  Odyssey  as  dwelling  in  the  far  West, 
near  Oceanus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sunset    and    the    kingdom    of    the    dead. 


Phobetor,  or  Terrifyer,  assumes  the  shapes  of 
all  kinds  of  animals  as  well  as  that  of  man  : 
Phantasos  only  those  of  inanimate  objects. 
A  god  of  dreams  was  subsequently  wor- 
shipped, and  represented  in  works  of  art, 
sometimes  with  Sleep,  sometimes  alone. 
He  was  honoured  especially  at  the  seats 
of  dream-oracles  and  the  health-resorts  of 
Asclepius.  (See  Artemidorus,  2 ;  Incu- 
BATio ;  and  Mantic  Art.) 

Dress.     See  Clothing. 

Dromos.     See  Gyiixastics. 

Dryades.     See  Nymphs. 

Duodecim  Tabulse.    See  Twelve  Tables. 

Duoviri  or  Duumviri  (Italian).  A  board 
or  commission  of  2  men,  as  e.tj.  the  duoviri 
capUCdes   perduellionin,    or    duoviri    sac- 
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rOntm  (sec  Sibyls),  duovirl  vus  2>7irgau- 
dis  {see  ViGiNTi  SEX  viRi,  G).  In  colonies 
and  mumclpia,  the  title  was  borne  by  the 
two  highest  officials,  who  represented  the 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  consuls.  {See 
Mt'XICIPIUM.) 

Dupondius.     See  Coinage. 

Duris.  (1)  A  Greek  historian,  a  native  of 
Sanios,  and  a  disciple  of  Theophrastus. 
For  some  time  he  was  despot  of  Samos. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.  he 


wrote,  besides  other  historical  works,  a  com- 
prehensive history,  in  twenty-three  books,  of 
Greece  and  Macedonia,  from  370  to  at  least 
281  B.C.  He  was  also  the  author  of  Annals 
of  Samos,  in  at  least  twelve  books.  No- 
thing but  fragments  of  his  writings  remain, 
which  show  that  they  were  no  more  than 
uncritical  collections  of  material  carelessly 
treated. 

(2)  A  vase-jjainter  ;  sec  Vases. 

Duumviri.    See  Duoviri. 


Eagle  (dqnild).  The  standard  of  a  Eoman 
legion,  introduced  by  Marius :  a  silver  (or, 
under  the  Empire,  golden)  eagle  carried  on 
a  pole  by  the  dqulUfer,  or  eagle-bearer,  its 
wings  spread  out,  and  often  a  tliuuderbolt 
in  its  talons.  Beneath  it  were  frequently 
fixed  in  later  times  a  flag  {see  Vexillu.m), 
and  other  ornaments,  e.g.  medallions  with 
portraits  of  emperors  and  generals.  Under 
the  Eepublic,  during  peace,  it  was  preser%'ed 
in  the  cvrdvium  /  in  camp  it  stood  in  a 
small  chapel  beside  the  praiOvlum,  was 
held  in  religious  veneration  by  the  soldiers, 
and  regarded  as  affording  sanctuary ;  in 
battle  it  was  borne  on  the  right  wing  of  the 
legion,  in  the  first  century  of  the  first  cohort. 
From  Augustus'  time  it  bore  the  name 
and  number  of  the  legion  {see  the  figs, 
under  SiGNUJI). 

Ecclesia  (Greek).  The  assembly  of  the 
people,  which  in  Greek  cities  had  the  power 
of  final  decision  in  public  affairs. 

(1)  At  Athens  every  citizen  in  posses- 
sion of  full  civic  rights  was  entitled  to 
take  part  in  it  from  his  twentieth  year 
ujiwards.  In  early  times  one  ecclesia 
met  regularly  once  a  j^ear  in  each  of 
the  ten  prytanies  of  the  senate  {see 
BouLE),  in  later  times  four,  making  forty 
annnallj-.  Special  assemblies  might  also 
be  called  on  occasion.  The  place  of  meet- 
ing was  in  early  times  the  market-place, 
in  later  times  a  special  locality,  called  the 
Pnyx  ;  but  generally  the  theatre,  after  a 
permanent  theatre  had  been  erected.  To 
summon  the  assembly  was  the  duty  of  the 
Prytanes,  who  did  so  by  publishing  the 
notice  of  proceedings.  There  was  a  special 
authority,  a  board  of  six  Lexiarchl  (so  called) 
with  thirty  assistants,  whose  business  it 
was  to  keep  unauthorized  persons  out  of  the 
assemblj'.  The  members  on  their  appear- 
ance were  each  presented  with  a  ticket,  on 
exhibiting  which,  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  meeting,  they  received  a  payment  of  an 


oholus  (about  l-3(?.),  in  later  times  of  three 
obols.  After  a  solemn  prayer  and  sacrifice^ 
the  president  {Episfdtcs)  communicated  to 
the  meeting  the  subjects  of  discussion.  If 
there  were  a  previous  resolution  of  the 
senate  for  discussion,  he  put  the  question 
whether  the  people  would  adopt  it,  or  pro- 
ceed to  discuss  it.  In  the  debates  every 
citizen  had  the  right  of  addressing  th& 
meeting,  but  no  one  could  sjjeak  more  than 
once.  Before  doing  so  he  put  a  crown  of 
myrtle  on  his  head.  The  president  (but  no 
one  else)  had  the  right  of  interrupting  a 
speaker.  If  his  behaviour  were  unseemly, 
the  president  could  cut  short  his  harangue, 
expel  him  from  the  rostrum  and  from 
the  meeting,  and  inflict  upon  him  a  fine  not 
exceeding  500  drachma  (£1G  13s.  -id.).  Cases 
of  graver  misconduct  had  to  be  referred 
to  the  senate  or  assembly  for  punishment. 
Any  citizen  could  move  an  amendment  or 
counter-proposal,  which  he  handed  in  in 
writing  to  the  presiding  Pnjtany.  The 
president  had  to  decide  whether  it  should 
be  put  to  the  vote.  This  could  be  prevented, 
not  only  by  the  mere  declaration  of  the 
president  that  it  was  illegal,  but  by  any 
one  present  who  bound  himself  on  oath  to 
prosecute  the  projioser  for  illegality.  The 
speaker  might  also  retract  his  proposal. 
The  votes  were  taken  bj'  show  of  hands 
{clicifotonm).  The  voting  was  never  secret, 
unless  the  question  affected  some  one's 
personal  interest,  as  in  the  case  of  ostra- 
cism. In  such  cases  a  majority  of  at  least 
6,000  votes  was  necessary.  The  resolution 
{psejjliismd)  was  announced  by  the  presi- 
dent, and  a  record  of  it  taken,  which  was 
deposited  in  the  archives,  and  of  ten  publicly 
exhibited  on  tables  of  stone  or  bronze. 
After  the  conclusion  of  busine.ss,  the  presi- 
dent, through  his  herald,  dismissed  the 
people.  If  no  final  result  was  arrived  at, 
or  if  the  business  was  interrupted  by  a 
sign   from  heaven,  such  as   a   storm  or   a 
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showpr  of  rain,  tlie  meeting  was  adjonrned. 
Certain  classes  of  business  were  assigned  to 
the  ordinary  assemblies. 

The  functions  of  the  ccclcsia  were : 

(rt)  To  take  part  in  legislation.  At  the 
first  regular  assembly  in  the  year  the  presi- 
dent asked  the  question  whether  the  people 
thought  any  alteration  necessary  in  the 
existing  laws.  If  the  answer  were  in  the 
affirmative,  the  proposals  for  alteration  were 
brought  forward,  and  in  the  third  regular 
assembly  a  legislative  commission  was  ap- 
pointed from  among  the  members  of  the 
Hel'taa  or  jury  for  the  current  year  (see 
Heli.ea).  The  members  of  this  commission 
were  called  XumothctcE.  The  question  be- 
tween the  old  laws  and  tlio  new  proposals 
was  then  decided  by  a  quasi-judicial  process 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Thcsiiiothctce, 
the  proposers  of  the  new  law  appearing  as 
jirosecutors,  and  advocates,  appointed  by  the 
people,  coming  forward  to  defend  the  old 
one.  If  the  verdict  were  in  favour  of  the 
new  law,  the  latter  had  the  same  authority 
as  a  resolution  of  the  cccU'sia.  The  whole 
proceeding  was  called  "Voting  (cplchciro- 
toma)  upon  the  Laws."  In  the  decadence 
of  the  democracj'  the  custom  grew  up  of 
bringing  legislative  proposals  before  the 
people,  and  having  them  decided  at  any 
time  that  pleased  the  proposer. 

{b)  Election  of  officials.  {See  PRORor.E.) 
This  only  affected,  of  course,  the  officials 
who  were  elected  by  show  of  hands,  as  the 
StrCttegt  and  ministers  of  finance,  not  those 
chosen  by  lot.  In  the  first  ccclesia  of 
every  2)r>jtanta  the  archon  asked  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  existing  ministers  were 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  office  or  not, 
and  those  who  failed  to  commend  them- 
selves were  deposed. 

(c)  The  banishment  of  citizens  by  osti-a- 
cism.     {See  Ostracism.) 

(rf)  Judicial  functions  in  certain  excep- 
tional cases  only.  {Sec  Eisangelia.)  Some- 
times, if  offences  came  to  its  knowledge, 
the  people  would  appoint  a  special  commis- 
sion of  inquiry,  or  put  the  inqiriry  into 
the  hands  of  the  Areopagus  or  the  senate. 
Offences  committed  against  officials,  or 
against  private  individuals,  were  also  at 
times  brought  before  the  assembly,  to  obtain 
from  it  a  declaration  that  it  did,  or  did  not, 
think  the  case  one  which  called  for  a 
judicial  process.  Such  a  declaration, 
though  not  binding  on  the  judge,  always 
carried  with  it  a  certain  influence. 

(c)  In  legal  co-operation  with  the  .senate 
the  Ecclcsia  had  the  final  decision  in  all 


matters  affecting  the  supreme  interests  of 
the  state,  as  war,  peace,  alliances,  treaties, 
the  regulation  of  army  and  navy,  finance, 
loans,  tributes,  duties,  prohibition  of  exports 
or  imports,  the  introduction  of  new  religious 
rites  and  festivals,  the  awarding  of  honours 
and  rewards,  and  the  conferring  of  the  citi- 
zenship [Aristotle,  Const,  of  Athens,  43]. 

(2)  At  Sparta  all  the  SpaiiliVcv,  or  citizens 
in  possession  of  full  civic  rights,  were  en- 
titled to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
assembly  fi'om  their  thirtieth  j'ear  onwards. 
The  assembly  was  convoked  once  a  mouth 
at  the  full  moon  by  the  kings,  and  later  by 
the  ephors  as  well.  After  600  B.C.  it  met 
in  a  special  building  in  the  market-place  at 
Sparta,  the  Scias,  the  members  standing, 
not  sitting,  as  in  the  Athenian  ecclesia.  Its 
business  was  to  accejit  or  reject  proijosals 
made  by  the  Gerusw  or  senate.  {See 
Geedsia.)  It  made  its  will  known  by 
acclamation,  or,  in  doubtful  cases,  by 
separation  of  the  parties  into  different 
places.  The  right  of  bringing  forward 
proposals  and  speaking  in  the  debates  be- 
longed only  to  the  kings,  the  members  of 
the  Gcrusia,  and  the  ephors ;  in  all  other 
cases  special  consent  was  required.  The 
functions  of  the  assembly  were  the  election 
of  the  officials  and  senators  to  decide  (in 
doubtful  cases)  on  the  regal  succession,  on 
war  and  peace,  treaties,  legislation,  and 
other  matters  affecting  the  state. 

Echidna.  A  monster  and  robber  in  Greek 
fable,  half  maiden,  half  snake,  the  daughter 
of  Chrysaor  and  Callirrhoe,  or,  according  to 
another  story,  of  Tartarus  and  Gasea.  Her 
home  was  the  country  of  the  Arimi  in 
Cilicia,  where  she  brought  forth  to  Typhceus 
a  number  of  monsters,  Cerberus,  Chimeera, 
Sphinx,  Scylla,  the  serpent  of  Lerna,  the 
Nemean  lion,  etc.  {See  Typhceus.)  She 
was  surprised  in  her  sleep  and  slain  by 
Argos.     {See  Argos,  1.) 

Echion.  One  of  the  five  Sparti  who  helped 
Cadmus  to  build  Thebes  ;  husband  of  Agave, 
the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  and  father  of 
Pentheus.     {Sec  Sparti.) 

Echo.  A  Nymph,  who  by  her  chattering 
prevented  Hera  from  surprising  her  hus- 
band Zeus  in  the  company  of  the  Nymphs. 
Hera  punished  her  by  making  it  impossible 
for  her  either  to  speak  first,  or  to  be  silent 
when  any  one  else  was  speaking.  She  loved 
the  beautiful  Narcissus,  but  in  vain,  and 
pined  away  in  grief  till  nothing  remained 
of  her  but  her  voice. 

Eclectics  or  "  Selecters."  The  technical 
name  in  philosophy  for   philosophers  who 
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were  attached  to  no  particular  school,  but 
made  a  selection  of  favourite  dogmas  from 
the  tenets  of  the  different  sects. 

Eclogue  (Gr.  EdogP).  A  selected  piece 
of  writing.  Properly  a  poem  taken  out  of 
a  larger  collection,  and  so  applied,  under 
the  Roman  Empire,  to  a  short  poem,  as  an 
idyll  or  satire.  The  term  was  specially 
apfilied  to  the  pastoral  poems  of  Vergil  and 
Calpurnlus  Sicfilus. 

Edictum.  The  Roman  term  for  anj' 
written  announcement  made  by  a  magis- 
trate to  the  people.  An  edictum  was  some- 
times temporary  only,  as,  e.g.,  the  announce- 
ments of  the  public  assemblies  or  games; 
sometimes  it  contained  permanent  enact- 
ments, as,  for  instance,  the  cdicta  of  the 
censors  against  luxury.  The  name  was 
especially  applied  to  the  proclamations 
issued  by  judical  functionaries  on  assuming 
office,  and  stating  the  principles  or  rules 
which  they  intended  to  follow  in  the 
exercise  of  their  authority.  The  edicta 
of  the  Eediles  relative  to  the  markets 
belong  to  this  class.  One  kind  of  edictum 
was  specially  important  in  its  bearing 
upon  Roman  law,  the  edictum  of  the 
prsetor.  In  his  edictum  the  praetor  laid 
down  the  rules  which  he  would  observe  in 
arranging  the  proceedings  of  the  regular 
courts  and  of  his  voluntary  jurisdiction, 
and  in  deciding  cases  which  did  not 
appear  to  be  covered  by  the  written  enact- 
ments of  the  Twelve  Tables,  or  later 
legislation.  These  edicta,  written  on  wood, 
stone,  or  bronze,  were  in  early  times  pub- 
lished only  as  occasion  required,  but  in 
later  times  the  proetors  regularly  jiromul- 
gated  them  on  entering  upon  their  office. 
They  prevented  the  fossilization  of  the  law, 
and  allowed  the  enactments  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  to  adapt  themselves  in  natural 
development  to  the  changing  circumstances 
of  civic  life  and  intercourse.  It  is  true 
that  the  cdicta  had  no  force  be3'oud  the 
prtetor's  year  of  office,  but,  as  every  new 
prffitor  olDserved  what  was  found  in  the 
cdicta  of  his  predecessoi-s,  a  permanent 
nucleus  of  constantly  repeated  rules,  called 
edictum  pcrpctuum  (or  continuous  edict), 
was  formed  in  course  of  time.  This  be- 
came, for  the  later  period,  a  recognised 
source  of  customary  law,  side  by  side 
with  the  leges  proper.  At  length,  under 
Hadrian,  the  mass  of  edicta  was  reduced  to 
system  by  Salvius  Julianus,  and  received 
the  force  of  law  at  the  imperial  command. 
This  body  of  law  included  the  accepted 
edicta  of  t\i&  pvwA or  urbunus  and  the  other 


prsetors  administering  law  in  the  provinces, 
of  the  proconsuls,  propraetors,  and  sediles 
It  was  called  edictum  perpetfium,  ius 
pra'tOrium,  or  ius  honorarium.,  the  latter 
because  its  authors  had  held  public  offices 
{honores).  On  this  collection  the  Corpus 
luris  of  Justinian  is  in  great  part  founded. 
The  emperor  and  imperial  officials,  as 
2)ra>fccius  urbi  and  prcefecius  pratorio, 
had  also  the  right  of  issuing  edicta. 

Education.  (1)  Greek.  The  Dorians  of 
Crete  and  Sparta  followed  a  peculiar  line 
in  the  matter  of  education.  Throughout 
Greece  generally  the  state  left  it  to  private 
effort ;  but  in  Sparta  and  Crete  it  came 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  com- 
munity. At  Sparta,  as  soon  as  a  child  was 
born,  a  commission  of  the  elders  of  its  tribe 
had  to  decide  whether  it  should  be  reai-ed 
or  exposed.  If  it  was  weakly  or  deformed, 
it  was  exposed  in  a  defile  of  Mount  Tai- 
getus.  Till  his  seventh  year,  a  boy  was 
left  to  the  care  of  his  parents.  After  this 
the  Paidonomos,  or  officer  presiding  over  the 
whole  department  of  education,  assigned 
him  to  a  division  of  children  of  the  same 
age  called  a  bua.  Several  of  such  buas 
together  formed  a  troop  or  tia.  Each  buci 
was  superintended  by  a  BuagOros,  each  ila 
by  an  Ilarchus.  Both  these  officers  were 
elected  from  among  the  most  promising  of 
the  grown  i\]}  youths,  and  were  bound  to 
instruct  the  children  in  their  exercises. 
The  exercises  were  calculated  to  suit  the 
various  ages  of  the  children,  and  consisted 
in  running,  leaping,  wrestling,  throwing 
the  spear  and  tliscus,  as  well  as  in  a  num- 
ber of  dances,  particularly  the  war  dance 
or  Pijrrluche  {see  Pyrrhic  Daxce).  The 
dancing  was  under  the  constant  superin- 
tendence of  the  Paidonomos,  and  five 
Bidgcv  under  him.  The  discipline  was 
generally  directed  to  strengthening  or 
hardening  the  body.  The  boys  went  bare- 
foot and  bareheaded,  with  hair  cut  short, 
and  in  light  clothing.  From  their  twelfth 
year  they  wore  nothing  but  an  upper 
garment,  which  had  to  last  the  whole 
year.  They  slept  in  a  common  room  with- 
out a  roof,  on  a  litter  of  hay  or  straw, 
and  from  their  fifteenth  year  on  rushes  or 
reeds.  Their  food  was  extremely  simple, 
and  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  hunger.  A  boy 
who  did  not  want  to  be  hungry  had  to 
steal ;  if  he  did  this  cleverly,  he  was  praised, 
and  punished  if  detected.  Every  year  the 
boys  had  to  undergo  a  flogging  at  the  altar 
of  Artemis  Orthia,  as  a  test  of  their  jjower 
to  endure  bodily  pain.     They  were  whipped 
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till  the  blood  flowed,  and  deemed  it  a  dis- 
grace to  shew  any  sign  of  suifei'iiig.  Read- 
ing and  writing  were  left  to  private  in- 
structors ;  but  music,  and  choral  singing 
in  particular,  formed  a  part  of  the  regular 
discipline.  The  understanding  was  as- 
sumed to  be  formed  by  daily  life  in  public, 
and  the  conversation  of  the  men,  to  which 
the  boys  were  admitted.  Every  Spartan 
bo}'  looked  up  to  his  seniors  as  his  instruc- 
tors and  superiors ;  the  consequence  being 
that  in  Sparta  the  young  behaved  to  their 
elders  with  more  modesty  and  respect  than 
in  any  other  Greek  city.  Besides  this, 
every  man  chose  a  boy  or  youth  as  his 
favourite.  Ho  was  bound  to  set  the  boy 
an  example  of  all  manly  excellence,  and 
was  regarded  as  responsible  and  punishable 
for  his  delinquencies.  This  public  education 
and  the  performance  of  the  regular  exer- 
cises, under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Bidya',  lasted  till  the  thirtieth  year.  In 
the  eighteenth  year  the  boy  passed  into  the 
class  of  youths.  From  the  twentieth  year, 
when  military  service  proper  began,  to  the 
thirtieth,  the  youth  was  called  an  ciren. 
Ho  was  not  regarded  as  a  man,  or  allowed 
to  attend  the  public  assembly  till  his 
thirtieth  year. 

The  girls  had  an  education  in  music  and 
gymnastic  education  similar  to  that  of  the 
boys,  and  at  the  public  games  and  contests 
each  sex  was  witness  of  the  performances  of 
the  other.  The  girls'  dress  was  extremely 
simple,  consisting  of  a  sleeveless  tunic 
reaching  not  quite  down  to  the  knees,  and 
open  at  the  sides.  In  this,  however,  there 
was  nothing  which  interfered  with  modesty 
and  propriety  of  behaviour. 

In  Crete  the  system  of  education  was 
generally  similar  to  that  of  Sparta.  But  the 
public  training  did  not  begin  till  the  seven- 
teenth year,  when  the  boys  of  the  same  age 
joined  themselves  freely  into  divisions  called 
agelal,  each  led  by  some  noble  youth,  whose 
father  was  called  dgclCitus,  and  undertook 
the  supervision  of  the  games  and  exercises. 
It  is  probable  that  the  young  men  remained 
in  this  organization  till  their  twenty-seventh 
year,  when  the  law  compelled  them  to  marry. 

At  Athens,  as  in  Greece  generally,  the 
father  decided  whether  the  child  should  be 
i-eared  or  exposed.  The  latter  alternative 
seems  to  have  been  not  seldom  adopted, 
especially  when  the  child  was  a  girl.  If 
the  education  of  a  child  was  once  fairly 
commenced,  the  parents  had  no  power  to 
put  it  out  of  the  way.  At  the  birth  of  a 
boy,  the  door  of  the  house  was  adorned  with 


a  branch  of  olive;  at  the  birth  of  a  girl,  with 
wool.  On  the  fifth  or  seventh  day  alter  birth 
the  child  underwent  a  religious  dedication 
at  the  festival  of  the  Amphldiomla  ("  run- 
ning round  ").  It  was  touched  with  instru- 
ments of  purification,  and  carried  .several 
times  round  the  burning  hearth.  On  the 
tenth  day  came  the  festival  of  naming  the 
child,  with  sacrifice  and  entertainment, 
when  the  father  acknowledged  it  as  legi- 
timate. To  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  the 
bo3's  and  girls  were  brought  up  together 
under  female  supervision  ;  but  after  this 
the  sexes  were  educated  apart.  The  girls' 
life  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  her 
home :  she  was  brought  u])  nnder  the 
superintendence  of  women,  and  with  hardly 
anything  which  can  be  called  profitable  in- 
struction. The  boy  was  handed  over  to  a 
slave  older  than  himself  called  Prrddgogos. 
It  was  the  slave's  duty  to  watch  the  boy's 
outward  behaviour,  and  to  attend  him,  nn- 
til  his  boyhood  was  over,  whenever  he  went 
out,  especially  to  the  school  and  the  gymna- 
sium. The  laws  made  some  provision  for 
the  proper  education  of  boys.  They  obliged 
every  citizen  to  have  his  son  instructed  in 
music,  gymnastics,  and  the  elements  of 
letters  (i/nnuniuta),  i.e.  writing,  reading, 
and  arithmetic.  They  further  obliged  the 
parents  to  teach  their  boys  some  profitable 
trade,  in  case  they  were  unable  to  leave 
them  a  property  sufficient  to  maintain  them 
independent.  If  they  failed  in  this,  they 
forfeited  all  claim  to  support  from  the 
children  in  old  age.  But  with  schools  and 
their  arrangements  the  state  did  not  con- 
cern itself.  The  schools  were  entirely  in 
private  hands,  though  they  were  under  the 
eye  of  the  police.  The  elementarj'  instruc- 
tion was  given  bj'  the  grammdtixta',  or 
teachers  of  letters,  the  teacher  writing  and 
the  scholars  copying.  The  text-books  for 
reading  were  mostly  poems,  especially  such 
as  were  calculated  to  have  an  influence  on 
the  formation  of  character.  The  Homeric 
poems  were  the  favourite  reading  book,  but 
Hesiod,  Theognis,  and  others  were  also 
admitted.  Collections  of  suitable  passages 
from  the  poets  were  early  made  for  the 
boys  to  copy,  learn  by  heart,  and  repeat 
aloud.  The  higher  instruction  given  by 
the  grammdtikus  was  also  of  this  literary 
character. 

Mathematics  were  introduced  into  the 
school  curriculum  as  early  as  the  5th  cen- 
tur}',  drawing  not  till  the  middle  of  the 
4th  century  B.C.  Instruction  in  music 
proper  began  about    the    thirteenth   year. 
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The  profound  moral  influence  attributed  to 
music  in  Greelc  antiquity  made  this  art  an 
essential  part  of  education.  It  brought 
with  it,  naturally,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
masterpieces  of  Greek  poetrj'.  The  in- 
strument most  practised  was  the  lyre,  from 
its  suitableness  as  an  accompaniment  to 
song.     The  flute  was  held  in  less  esteem. 

The  aim  of  education  was  supposed  to  be 
the  harmonious  development  of  mind  and 
body  alike.  Instruction  in  gymnastics  was 
consequently  regarded  as  no  less  essential 
than  in  music,  and  began  at  about  the  same 
age.  It  was  carried  on  in  the  piilwstrw 
(sec  Pal.estra)  under  the  pcddutvlbai,  who 
were,  like  the  grammdtlkoi,  private,  not 
public  instructors.  The  boys  began  their 
gymnastics  in  the  palastra,  and  completed 
them  in  the  gymnasia  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  (ji/mnastw.  The  vplicbl,  in 
particular,  or  boys  between  sixteen  and 
nineteen,  practised  their  exercises  in  the 
i/i/mnania,  till,  in  their  twentieth  year, 
they  were  considered  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  and  employed  on  frontier  service.  At 
this  point  they  became  liable  to  enlistment 
for  foreign  service,  and  obtained  the  right 
of  attending  the  meeting  of  the  public  as- 
sembly. Towards  the  end  of  the  5th 
century  B.C.  the  class  of  sopJiista',  or  pro- 
fessors of  practical  education,  arose.  This 
gave  the  young  men  an  opportunity  of 
extending  their  education  by  attending 
lectures  in  rhetoric  and  philosophy ;  but 
the  high  fees  charged  by  the  sophista;  had 
the  effect  of  restricting  this  instruction  to 
the  sons  of  the  wealthy. 

(2)  lioman.  Among  the  Romans  the 
father  was  free,  when  the  new-born  child 
was  laid  before  him,  either  to  expose  it,  or 
to  take  it  up,  as  a  sign  that  he  meant  to 
rear  it.  He  had  also  the  right  of  selling 
bis  children,  or  putting  them  to  death.  It 
was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century 
A.D.  that  the  exposure  of  children  was 
legally  accounted  as  murder,  nor  did  the 
evil  practice  cease  even  then.  If  the  child 
was  to  be  reared,  it  was  named,  if  a  boy  on 
the  ninth  day  after  birth,  if  a  girl,  on  the 
eighth.  The  day  was  called  dies  histncus, 
or  day  of  purification.  A  saci-ifice  in  the 
house,  accoinjianied  with  a  feast,  gave  to 
the  child's  life  a  religious  dedication.  A 
box  with  an  amulet  was  hung  round  the 
child's  neck  as  a  protection  against  magic 
(see  Bullae).  Official  lists  of  births  were 
not  published  until  the  2nd  century  after 
Christ.  In  earlier  times,  m  the  case  of 
boys,  the  name  was  not  formally  confirmed 


until  the  assumption  of  the  toga  rlnltn. 
The  child's  physical  and  moral  eilncatioa 
was,  in  old  times,  regularly  given  at  homo 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  parents, 
chiefly  cf  the  mother.  The  training  was 
strict,  and  aimed  at  making  the  children 
strong  and  heclthy,  religious,  obedient  to 
the  laws,  temperate,  modest  in  speech 
and  actions,  strictly  submissive  to  their 
superiors,  well  behaved,  virtuous,  intelli- 
gent, and  self-reliant.  The  girls  were 
taught  by  their  mothers  to  spin  and  weave, 
the  bo3'S  were  instructed  by  their  fathers 
in  ploughing,  sowing,  reaping,  riding,  swim- 
ming, boxing  and  fencing  ;  in  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  household  management ;  in 
reading,  writing,  and  counting;  and  in  the 
laws  of  their  country.  The  Romans  did 
not,  like  tlie  Greeks,  lay  stress  on  gym- 
nastics, but  only  carried  physical  exercises 
to  the  point  necessary  for  military  service. 
The  contests  and  exercises  took  place  in 
the  Campus  Martius,  which,  down  to  tlie 
time  of  the  Empire,  was  the  favourite  arena 
of  the  youths.  The  state  took  as  little  care 
of  mental  as  of  physical  education.  If  a 
man  could  not  educate  his  children  himself, 
he  sent  them  to  a  master.  From  an  early 
time  there  were  elementary  teachers  (Ziffcrd- 
tOres)  at  Rome,  corresponding  to  the  Greek 
grammatistoi.  These  were  sometimes 
slaves,  who  taught  in  their  masters'  house 
for  his  benefit.  Sometimes  they  were  freed- 
men,  who  gave  instruction  either  in  families, 
or  in  schools,  (schdld  or  ludus)  of  their  own. 
Thojr  received  their  salary  monthl}',  but 
only  for  eight  months  in  the  j'ear ;  no  in- 
struction being  given  between  June  and 
November.  Boys  and  girls  were  taught 
together.  The  elementary  instruction  in- 
cluded reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ; 
arithmetic  being,  as  among  the  Greeks, 
practised  by  counting  on  the  fingers.  In 
later  times  grown  np  boys  learned  arith- 
metic with  a  special  master  (calcCdufor), 
who  was  paid  at  a  higher  rate  than  the 
littercdor.  With  the  duodecimal  system  in 
use,  arithmetic  was  regarded  as  very  diffi- 
cult. The  reading  lessons  included  learning 
the  Twelve  Tables  by  heart. 

After  the  Second  Punic  War  it  became 
usual,  at  first  in  single  families,  and  after- 
wards more  and  more  generally,  to  employ  a 
Utterator,  or  grammdtlcus,  to  teach  Greek 
The  chief  element  in  this  instruction  was 
the  explanation  of  Greek  poets,  above  all  of 
Homer,  whose  writings  became  a  school  book 
among  the  Romans,  as  among  the  Greeks 
At  the  same  time   higher  insti action  was 
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given  in  Ijatin  as  woll,  the  text-booli  being 
the  Latin  Odj'ssey  of  Livins  Andrunlcus, 
Terence,  and  in  later  times  Vergil,  Horace, 
and  others.  The  exposition  of  these  authors 
gave  an  opportunity  of  communicating  a 
variety  of  information.  Girls  were  edu- 
cated on  the  same  lines.  The  highest 
point  in  Roman  education  was  attained  by 
the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians,  which  came 
into  existence  before  the  end  of  the  re- 
publican age.  In  these  schools,  as  in  those 
of  the  grammutlcJ,  Greek  was  at  first  the 
only  language  taught.  Since  the  time  when 
Greek  literature  became  the  highest  educa- 
tional standard,  boys,  and  sometimes  girls, 
were  taught  Greek  from  their  earliest  j'ears. 
They  were  put  into  the  hands  of  a  Greek 
j)(id(7ffugus,  or  a  Greek  female  slave,  and 
learned  the  first  rudiments  from  Greek 
schoolmasters.  As  the  range  of  subjects 
widened,  so  as  to  include,  among  other 
things,  music  and  geometry,  more  impor- 
tance came  to  be  attached  to  scholastic  edu- 
cation. This  tendency  was  strengthened 
by  the  increased  demand  for  Greek  cnltare 
which  manifested  itself  under  the  Empire 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Western  provinces.  Education  was  carried 
on  on  stricter  lines  as  the  old  system  of 
home  training  disappeared,  mainly  owing 
to  the  diffusion  of  an  effeminate  refinement. 
and  the  parents'  habit  of  putting  their 
children  into  the  hands  of  Greek  slaves. 

After  the  time  of  Vespasian  the  higher 
public  instruction  began  to  be  a  matter  of 
imperial  concern.  Vespasian  paid  away 
as  much  as  £85U  annually  to  the  Latin  and 
Greek  rhetoricians  in  Rome.  Hadrian 
founded  the  Athenteum,  the  first  known 
public  institution  for  the  higher  education, 
with  salaried  teachers  (see  Athex.eum). 
After  his  time  philosophers,  rhetoricians, 
and  grammarians  were  publicly  apjsointed  to 
lecture  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  the  empire. 
They  were  maintained  partly  at  the  expense 
of  the  respective  communities,  partly  by  the 
emperors,  and  enjoyed  in  all  cases  certain 
immunities  conferred  by  the  State. 

The  ordinary  educational  course  generally 
concluded  with  a  boy's  sixteenth  or  seven- 
teenth year,  though  rhetorical  instruction 
was  sometimes  continued  far  beyond  this 
limit.  And  towards  the  end  of  the  re- 
publican age,  young  men  of  intellectual 
ambition  would  often  go  to  Greece  to 
enlarge  their  sphere  of  culture. 

On  the  17th  March,  the  festival  of  the 
Lihcmlia,  boys  who  had  reached  the  age  of 
puberty,  or  their  fifteenth  year,  took  off,  in 


the  presence  of  the  Lares,  their  bulla  and 
toga  jjywtcj-ta,  or  purple-edged  toga,  and  put 
on  the  unadorned  toga  virilis.  They  were 
then,  after  a  sacrifice  at  home,  taken  by 
their  fathers  or  guardians,  accompanied  by 
friends  and  relations,  to  the  ibrum,  and  en- 
rolled in  the  lists  of  citizens.  The  boys 
were  from  this  time,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law, 
capable  of  marriage,  and  bound  to  military 
service.  They  now  entered  upon  their 
tirocinium,  which  was  regarded  as  the  last 
stage  of  education.     {See  Tirocinium.) 

Egeria  (Latin).  A  goddess  of  fountains, 
who  was  also  a  goddess  of  birth,  and 
possessed  the  gift  of  prophecy.  It  was 
from  her  fountain  in  the  sacred  enclosure 
of  the  Cameuffi,  before  the  Porta  Capena 
in  Rome,  that  the  Vestal  Virgins  brought 
the  water  necessary  for  the  baths  and 
purifications  of  their  office.  There  was 
another  fountain  of  Egeria  in  the  precincts 
of  Diana  at  Aricia.  In  Roman  storj'  Egeria 
was  the  consort  and  counsellor  of  king 
Numa,  who  used  to  meet  her  in  a  grotto  in 
the  precincts  of  the  Camense.  After  the 
death  of  her  beloved,  she  fled  to  the  shrine 
of  the  Arician  Diana,  by  whom,  as  her 
waitings  disturbed  the  worship,  she  was 
changed  into  the  fountain  which  bore  her 
name.  Married  women  worshipped  her  at 
Rome,  as  a  goddess  of  childbirth. 

Eidothea.  A  sea-goddess,  daughter  of 
Proteus,  the  old  man  of  the  sea. 

Eidyllion.     See  Bucolic  Poetry. 

Eilithyia  (Latin,  IlltliTfia).  The  Greek 
goddess  of  childbirth,  daughter  of  Zeus 
and  Hera,  according  to  whose  will  she 
makes  childbirth  easy  or  difficult.  In 
Homer  there  is  more  than  one  goddess  of 
tlie  name.  Just  as  Hera  was  herself  often 
worshipped  as  a  goddess  of  childbirth,  so 
Artemis,  goddess  of  the  moon,  was  invoked 
under  the  title  of  Eilithyia ;  the  moon, 
according  to  ancient  belief,  Iiaving  had 
great  influence  upon  the  event.  The  oldest 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Eilithyia  was  the 
island  of  Crete,  where  a  grotto  at  Cnossus, 
consecrated  to  her,  is  mentioned  in  Homer. 
Next  to  this  came  the  island  of  Delos,  where 
she  was  alno  worshipped  as  a  goddess  of 
Destiny.  She  had  sanctuaries  and  statues 
in  many  places,  being  represented  as  veiled 
from  head  to  foot,  stretching  out  one  hand 
to  help,  and  in  the  other  holding  a  torch,  as 
the  symbol  of  birth  into  the  light  of  the 
WOl'ld. 

Eirene  (Latin,  Irene).  The  Greek  god- 
dess of  peace,  one  of  the  Horre.  She  was 
worshipped  as  goddess  of  wealth,  and  repre- 
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seated  accordingly  as  a  j'oiing  woman  with 
Plutus  in  her  arms.  {See  Plutus.)  Among 
her  other  attri- 
butes are  the 
cornucopia,  the 
olive  branch, 
Hermes'  staff, 
and  ears  of  corn 
in  her  hand  and 
on  her  head. 
The  correspond- 
ing deity  among 
the  Romans  was 
PfW',  to  whom  an 
altar  was  set  up 
on  July  4th,  13 
B.C.,  on  the  re- 
turn of  Augustus 
from  Gaul. 

Eiresione.    See 
Pyanepsia. 

Eisang6lia    i;u;i;.nk  with  I^•^•A^T  plutus. 
(Greek).  Pro-  (Munich,  Glyptothek.) 

perlj',  an  an- 
nouncement made  in  presence  of  a  legal 
authority.  In  Attic  jurisprudence  eis- 
angclia  was  a  special  form  of  public  prose- 
cution, instituted  especially  for  offences 
which  appeared  to  inflict  injury,  directly 
or  indirectly,  upon  the  state,  but  which  it 
was  impracticable  to  prosecute  under  tho 
regular  and  customary  procedure.  The 
accusation  was  put  into  writing  and  handed 
in  to  the  senate;  if  the  senate  received  it, 
the  accused  was  arrested,  or  had  to  get 
three  persons  to  stand  surety  for  him.  But 
if  the  charge  were  one  of  treason,  or  an 
attack  upon  the  constitiition,  this  was  not 
allowed.  If  the  voting  on  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  accused  were  unfavourable, 
the  senate, itself  fixed  the  penalty,  suppos- 
ing it  fell  short  of  the  amount  which  lay 
within  its  competence  (500  drachmae  or 
£1G  13s.  Ad.).  If  not,  the  senate  referred 
the  case  at  once  to  one  of  the  courts  of  the 
Helisea,  or  even  to  the  ecclesia,  to  which 
the  prosecutor  might,  indeed,  have  applied 
from  the  first.  If  the  ecclesia  decided  to 
take  up  the  case,  the  first  thing  it  did  was 
to  fix  the  penalty,  in  case  there  were  no 
legal  provisions  on  this  point.  It  then 
either  entered  on  the  investigation  and 
decided  the  case,  or  handed  it  over  to  a 
court  of  law.  The  name  eisangelia  was 
also  given  to  the  prosecution  of  judges  in 
office  for  neglect  of  their  duties  ;  and  to 
certain  charges  lodged  before  the  archons  : 
namely,  charges  against  children  for  ill- 
treatment  of  parents,  against  hasbands  for 


ilRreatment  of  heiresses,  and  against  guar- 
dians for  ill-treatment  of  their  wards.  {See 
Archoxs.) 

Eisphora,  (Athenian).  An  income-tax, 
levied  only  in  extraordinary  cases.  It  was 
based  on  the  Solonian  division  of  classes 
into  Pentdcoslumedimm,  Hippeis,  Zeuglta, 
and  Thetes,  the  last  of  whom  were  not 
taxed  at  all.  The  taxable  capital  was  esti- 
mated at  twelve  times  a  man's  net  income 
as  estimated  by  himself.  In  the  case  of  the 
Pentacosiomedimni,  with  a  minimum  in- 
come of  500  drachniEe  and  minimum  capital 
of  G,000  drachma  (  =  1  talent  or  £200), 
the  whole  property  was  treated  as  taxable 
capital  {timemcT).  In  the  case  of  the 
Ilijipeis  (3t)O-3,G0<D  draehmaj)  five-sixths,  in 
that  of  the  Zevgitiv  (1501,800  drachmae) 
five-ninths  or  1,000  drachms.  The  first 
instance  of  the  levy  of  an  eisphora  oc- 
curred in  4'28  B.C.  In  378  B.C.  another 
method  of  levj'ing  it  was  introduced  under 
the  archon  Nausinicus.  According  to  this, 
the  taxable  capital  of  the  highest  class 
was  fixed  at  oue-tifth  of  the  whole  property. 
The  resident  aliens  {imtacl),  as  well  as  the 
citizens,  were  liable  to  pay  the  eisphora. 
On  the  method  of   collecting  it,  see  SvM- 

MORI.E. 

Ekgcheiria.  The  "truce  of  God"  (lite- 
rally, "  holding  of  hands  "),  observed  in 
Greece  at  the  great  festivals  which  were 
visited  by  strangers;  e.g.  the  national 
games,  and  the  Elcusinia  in  Attica.  This 
peace  was  proclaimed  by  heralds  through- 
out Greece,  to  secure  the  visitors  to  the 
games  freedom  in  passing  backwards  and 
forwards  and  security  during  the  festival. 
In  the  case  of  the  Elcusinia  the  truce 
lasted  Ij  months  and  ten  days. 

Elaphebolia.  A  festival  held  at  Athens 
in  the  month  Eliiphebolion  (March-April) 
in  honour  of  Artemis  as  goddess  of  the 
chase  and  of  game.     {Sec  Artemis.) 

Electra  (Gr.  Elektra).  (1)  Daughter  of 
Agamemnon  and  Clytsemnestra,  sister  of 
Iphigenia  and  Orestes.  She  saved  Orestes 
from  the  murderer  of  his  father,  and 
assisted  him  afterwards  in  avenging  his 
death.  She  married  Py lades,  her  brother's 
friend,  and  became  the  mother  of  MedOn 
and  Strophius. 

(2)  One  of  the  Pleiades,  the  mother  (by 
Zeus)  of  Dardanus,  ancestor  of  the  royal 
house  of  Troy. 

Electniin  {Gr.  Elcktron).  This  word  had 
two  meanings  in  antiquity.  (1)  A  mixture 
of  gold  and  silver  in  the  proportion  of  about 
4  :  1.     (2)  Amber,  the  use  of  which  in  orna- 
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mentation  was  known  to  the  Greeks  as 
early  as  the  Homeric  age  through  their 
trade  with  Phoenicia.  In  later  times,  mainly 
through  the  overland  trade,  amber  was 
brought  down  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Po,  and  from  thence  farther 
south.  In  the  classical  times  it  seems  to 
have  been  only  in  exceptional  cases  that 
amber  was  applied  to  the  uses  of  art ;  and 
as  Greek  influence  increased,  the  taste  for 
it  disappeared  in  Italy.  It  was  only  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  republican  age  that 
it  gradually  came  into  favour  again,  and 
then  as  a  material  for  ladies'  ornaments, 
such  as  bracelets,  pins  and  rings,  and  for 
adorning  bedsteads  and  similar  furniture. 
Under  the  Empire  it  was  more  fashionable 
than  it  had  ever  been.  The  white,  wax- 
coloured  sort  was  accounted  the  worst,  and 
was  only  used  for  fumigation.  The  ruddy 
amber,  especially  if  transparent,  found  more 
favour;  the  bright  yellow,  of  the  colour  of 
Falernian  wine,  was  liked  best  of  all.  The 
natural  colour  was  sometimes  intensified  or 
altered  by  artificial  means. 

Electryon  (Gr.  Ehkfrjjon).  Son  of  Perseus 
and  Andromeda,  king  of  Mfcense,  father  of 
Alcmene,  the  mother  of  Heracles.  (Sec 
Amphitryon.) 

Elegy.  The  general  term  in  Greek  for 
any  poem  written  in  the  elegiac  metre,  a 
combination  of  the  dactylic  hexameter  and 
pentameter  in  a  couplet.  The  word  elSgus 
is  probabl}'  not  Greek,  but  borrowed  from 
the  L}'dians,  and  means  a  plaintive  melody 
accompanied  by  the  flute.  How  it  happened 
that  the  word  was  applied  to  elegiac  poetry, 
the  earliest  representatives  of  which  by  no 
means  confined  it  to  mournful  subjects,  is 
doubtful.  It  may  be  that  the  term  was 
only  chosen  in  reference  to  the  musical  set- 
ting, the  elegy  having  originally  been  ac- 
companied by  the  flute.  Like  the  epos,  the 
elegy  was  a  production  of  the  lonians  of 
Asia  Minor.  Its  dialect  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  cjms,  and  its  metre  only  a  varia- 
tion of  the  epic  metre,  the  pentameter  being 
no  more  than  an  abbreviation  of  the 
hexameter^  The  elegy  marks  the  first 
transition  from  the  epic  to  lyric  proper. 
The  earliest  representatives  of  the  elegy, 
Callinus  of  Ephesus  (about  700  B.C.),  and 
Tyrtseus  of  Aphid nae  in  Attica  (about  GOO), 
gave  it  a  decidedly  warlike  and  political 
direction,  and  so  did  Solon  (640-559)  in  his 
earlier  poems,  though  liis  later  elegies  have 
mostly  a  contemplative  character.  The 
elegies  of  Theognis  of  Megara  (about  540), 
tiiough  gnomic  and  erotic,  are  essentially 
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political.  The  first  typical  representative 
of  the  erotic  elegy  was  Mimnermus  of 
Colophon,  an  elder  contemporary  of  Solon. 
The  elegy  of  mourning  or  sorrow  was 
brought  to  perfection  by  Simonklcs  of  Ceos 
(died  B.C.  469).  After  him  the  emotional 
element  predominated.  Antimachus  of  C6l6- 
phOn  (about  400)  gave  the  elegy  a  learned 
tinge,  and  was  thus  the  prototj'po  of  the 
elegiac  poets  of  Alexandria,  Phanocles, 
Philetas  of  Cos,  Hermeslanax  of  Colophon, 
and  Callimachus  of  Cyrene,  the  master  of 
them  all  The  subject  of  the  Alexandrian 
elegy  is  sometimes  the  passion  of  love,  with 
its  pains  and  pleasures,  treated  through  the 
medium  of  images  and  similes  taken  from 
mj^thology,  sometimes  learned  narrative  of 
fable  and  history,  from  which  personal  emo- 
tion is  absent. 

This  type  of  elegy,  with  its  learned  and 
obscure  manner,  was  taken  up  and  imitated 
at  Rome  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic. 
The  Romans  soon  easily  surpassed  their 
Greek  masters  both  in  warmth  and  sin- 
cerity of  feeling  and  in  finish  of  style. 
The  elegies  of  Catullus  are  among  their 
earliest  attempts;  but  in  the  Augustan 
age,  in  the  hands  of  Cornelius  Gallus, 
Propertius,  Tibullus,  and  Ovid,  the  elegiac 
style  was  entirely  appropriated  by  Latin 
literature.  Ovid  in  his  Fadi  showed  how 
a  learned  subject  could  be  treated  in 
this  metre.  From  his  time  onward  the 
elegiac  metre  was  constantly  employed.  In 
the  later  literature  it  was  used,  like  the 
epic  metre,  for  every  possible  subject,  as, 
for  instance,  by  Rutlliiis  Namatianus  in 
the  description  of  his  return  from  Rome  to 
France  (a.d.  416).  In  the  6th  centur}'  a.d. 
the  poet  Maximianus,  born  in  Etruria  at 
the  beginning  of  the  6th  century,  is  a  late 
instance  of  a  genuine  elegiac  poet. 

Elephants.  Indian  elephants  were  first 
used  in  European  warfare  by  the  successors 
of  Alexander  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
through  the  enemy's  ranks.  An  elephant, 
if  completely  equipped,  carried  on  its  back, 
besides  its  driver,  a  tower  or  howdah, 
generallj'  containing  four  archers.  The 
Romans  first  learned  their  use  in  the  war 
with  Pyrrhus.  In  the  Second  Punic  War 
they  got  possession  of  African  elephants,  the 
first  which  they  turned  to  their  own  account, 
and  used  them  against  Philip  of  Macedon. 
But  elephants  never  played  so  important  a 
part  in  the  Roraau  armies  as  they  had  in 
those  of  Ale.xander's  successors.  They 
were  liable  to' panic  if  the  enemy  frightened 
them  with  firebrands  or  in  any  other  way, 
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and  in  this  state  became  dangerous  to 
friends  as  well  as  enemies.  Combats  of 
elephants,  however,  were  always  the  central 
attraction  in  the  fights  of  wild  animals  in 
the  games  of  the  circus,  and,  from  the  time 
of  Augustus,  the  chariots  which  bore  the 
images  of  the  deified  emperors  were  drawn 
by  elephants  in  the  solemn  procession. 

Eleusinia.  The  two  mystic  festivals  of 
Demeter  and  her  daughter  Persephone 
(Core)  celebrated  in  Attica.  They  took  their 
name  from  the  city  of  Eleusis,  twelve  miles 
distant  from  Athens.  Tiiis  was,  from  time 
immemorial,  a  seat  of  the  worship  of 
Demeter,  instituted,  it  was  said,  by  the 
goddess  herself  after  the  disappearance  of 
her  daughter.  (See  Demeter.)  The  wor- 
ship of  Dionysus  was  early  associated  with 
that  of  the  two  goddesses  of  the  earth,  for 
Dionysus  was  himself  a  god  of  fertility, 
worshipped  here  under  the  name  of  lakchos, 
as  son  of  Zeus  and  Demeter  or  Persephone. 
The  ritual  of  the  Eleusinian  service  was 
supposed  to  have  been  ordained  by  Eumol- 
pus  (see  EuMOLPUS).  The  conquest  of 
Eleusis,  which  took  place,  according  to  the 
story,  under  king  Erechtheus,  gave  Athens 
a  right  to  take  part  in  the  solemnity,  and 
the  lesser  of  the  two  festivals  was  actually- 
celebrated  in  Athens.  Eleusis,  however, 
continued  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  the  wor- 
ship, and  the  highest  priesthoods  were 
hereditary  in  the  Eleusinian  families  of  the 
Eumolpidaa  and  Kerykes.  The  sanctity 
which  shrouded  the  Eleusinian  mysteries 
occasioned  the  foundation  of  Eleusinia  on 
their  model  in  other  Greek  cities.  But  the 
initiations  at  Eleusis  were  always  accounted 
the  most  sacred  and  the  most  efficacious. 
The  events  celebrated  in  the  mysteries  were 
the  descent  of  Persephone  into  the  world 
below,  and  her  return  to  light  and  to  her 
mother.  The  former  was  celebrated  at  the 
greater  Eleusinia  between  autumn  and 
seed-time  ;  the  latter  in  spring  at  the  lesser 
Eleusinia.  The  symbolical  representation 
of  both  events  had  the  same  object.  This 
was  to  excite  and  strengthen  in  the  minds 
of  the  initiated,  by  means  of  the  story  of 
Persephone,  the  faith  in  the  continuance  of 
life,  and  a  sj^stem  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments after  death.  The  right  of  initiation 
into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  was  in  all 
probability  restricted  originally  to  inhabi- 
tants of  Attica,  but  it  was  not  long  before 
it  was  extended  to  all  Greeks.  In  later 
times,  after  their  closer  connexion  with  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans  were  also  admitted. 
Barbarians  were  excluded,  and  so  were  all 


who  had  been  guilty  of  murder,  or  any  other 
serious  ofTence.  The  neophyte  was  proposed 
for  initiation  by  an  Athenian  citizen  who 
had  himself  been  initiated.  He  was  admitted 
first  to  the  lesser  m3-steries  at  the  lesser 
Eleusinia.  At  this  stage  the  candidates 
were  termed  Mystie,  and  were  allowed  to 
take  a  limited  part  in  the  greater  Eleu- 
sinia the  next  autumn.  They  were  not 
initiated,  however,  into  the  greater  mys- 
teries until  the  greater  Eleusinia  succeed- 
ing these  ;  and  after  their  initiation  were 
called  epopta,  or  seers.  The  external 
arrangement  of  the  festival  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  second  archon,  or  Archon 
Basileus,  who  exercised  a  general  superin- 
tendence over  the  whole  of  the  public  wor- 
ship. He  was  assisted  by  four  overseers 
{epimelet(c),  two  of  whom  were  elected  from 
the  whole  body  of  citizens,  and  two  from  the 
Eleusinian  families  of  the  Eumolpidas  and 
Kerykes.'  The  high-priestly  officials,  who 
carried  out  the  liturgical  functions  at  the 
celebration,  were  also  chosen  from  these 
two  families.  The  HierOphantes,  or  chief 
priest,  belonged  to  the  house  of  Eumolpus. 
It  was  his  duty  to  exhibit  to  the  initiated 
the  nij'Sterious  shrines,  and  probably  to 
lead  the  performance  of  the  hymns  handed 
down  from  his  ancestors.  The  Keryx,  or 
herald,  was  of 
the  house  of  the 
Kerykes.  He 
summoned  the 
initiated,  in  the 
traditional  form 
of  words,  to  wor- 
ship, pronouncing 
for  them  the  form 
of  prayer.  The 
Daduchos  or 
torch-bearer,  and 
the  superinten- 
dent of  the  sacri- 
fice, were  also  im- 
portant officials. 

The  lesser 
Eleusinia  were 
celebrated  in  the 
month  Authes- 
terlon,  which 
corresponded  roughly  to  February. 

The  service  was  performed  at  Agrse,  a 
suburb  of  Athens  on  the  Ilissus,  in  the 
temple  of  Demeter  and  Core,  and  accom- 

'  Keryx  was,  according  to  one  account,  repre- 
sented as  the  son  of  Hermes  and  Aglaur6s, 
daughter  of  Cecrops,  according  to  another,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Eumolpus. 
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^anied  by  m3'stical  rites,  the  nature  of 
■vvhich  is  unknown.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  at  the  wish  of  Heracles,  who, 
being  a  stranger,  was  excluded  by  usage 
from  the  greater  Eleusiuia.  The  great 
Eleusinia  were  celebrated  in  tlie  middle  of 
Boedromion  (roughly  =  September),  for  a 
space  probably  of  nine  days.  The  first  daj's 
were  devoted  to  the  preparation  for  the 
main  festival,  bathing  in  the  sea,  sacrifices 
■  of  purification,  and  the  like.     On  the  sixth 

•  day,  the  20th  Boedromion,  the  immense 
multitude  of  mystai,  in   festal    attire   and 

•  crowned  with  mj'rtle,  marched  in  proces- 
sion along  the  sacred  way  to  Eleusis,  pre- 
<!eded  by  the  image  of  lakchos,  who  gave 
his  name  to  the  celebration      Much  time 


by  the  potion  mixed  of  water,  meal,  and 
penny-royal,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
first  food  tasted  by  Demeter  after  her  re- 
ception in  Eleusis.  It  was  probably  while 
these  celebrations  were  going  on  that  the 
Epopttr^  and  the  Mystcn  who  were  called  to 
their  final  initiation,  took  part  in  the  mys- 
teries proper.  Mysterious  rites  were  first, 
it  would  seem,  performed  in  darkness, 
which  threw  the  celebrants  into  a  state  of 
painful  suspense  and  expectation.  Then, 
in  a  dazzling  light,  and  amid  great 
splendour,  the  Hierophantes  showed  them 
certain  shrines  of  the  goddess  and  lakchos, 
explaining  their  meaning  ;  holy  songs  being 
meantime  performed,  partly  by  himself, 
partly  by  choirs  with  instrumental  accom- 


(2)   *  PLAN   OF    THE   TEMPLE   ENCLOSURE   AT    ELEUSIS. 

A,  outer  pcHbdlJs;  a  a.  inner  pcribolos;  B,  preater  propyltpn;  C.  lesser  proj<!/?(Brt; 
D,  Great  Temple  of  the  Mysteries,  with  portico  of  Philon  (183  ft.  x37Ht-),  anii  Ttlcs- 
Urion.  or  interior  of  tlie  temple  M  78  ft.  x  170  ft.),  with  eight  rows  of  seats,  partly  hewn 
out  of  the  rock.— Unedited  AMtiquitie?,  of  Aiticn^  chap.  i.  6. 


■was  spent,  partly  in  the  performance  of 
ftcts  of  devotion  at  the  numerous  holy 
places  on  the  road,  partly  in  merriment 
and  banter ;  so  that  it  was  late  in  the 
evening  before  they  arrived  at  the  Tcles- 
terton,  or  house  of  initiation,  at  Eleusis. 
This  was  a  magnificent  temple  erected  by 
Pericles  in  place  of  the  ancient  temple  of 
Demeter,  which  had  been  burnt  down  in  the 
Persian  War.  During  the  following  nights 
various  celebrations  took  place  at  those 
spots  in  Eleusis  and  its  neighbourhood 
which  were  hallowed  in  the  story  of  the 
goddess.  In  these  were  represented  the 
sorrowful  searching  of  the  goddess  for  her 
lost  daughter,  and  the  mother's  joy  at  find- 
ing her.  The  transition  from  sorrow  and 
fasting  to  joy  and  festivity  was  symbolized 


paniment.  The  climax  of  the  whole  was 
the  sacred  drama,  a  representation  of  the 
story  of  the  three  goddesses  in  the  worlds 
above  and  below.  The  festival  was  brought 
to  a  close  by  a  libation  of  water  from  two 
vessels  in  the  shape  of  a  top  (plcmochde). 
The  water  was  poured  in  the  direction  of 
east  and  west  with  mystical  formulse. 

The  ancients  speak  of  the  revelations 
made  in  the  mysteries  as  having  a  bene- 
ficial influence  on  morality,  pointing  as 
they  did  to  reward  and  punishment  after 
death.  They  represent  them  further  as 
giving  comfort  in  the  trials  and  sufferings 
of  life,  and  as  opening  brighter  hopes  after 
death.  It  is  certain  that  there  were  few- 
citizens  of  Athens  who  were  not  initiated  ; 
many  who  neglected  the  rite  early  in  life 
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were  initiated  in  old  age.  For  in  the 
pojralar  belief  the  initiation  conferred  a 
claim  to  the  joys  promised  in  the  mj-steries 
to  the  good  after  death. 

The  Eleusinian  mysteries  maintained 
their  position  for  a  long  time.  Among 
the  Romans,  men  of  the  highest  rank,  as, 
for  instance,  Hadrian  and  Marcus  Aiirelius, 
deigned  to  receive  the  initiation.  When 
the  Christian  emperor  Yalentinian  put  an 
end  to  all  religious  celebrations  by  night, 
he  excepted  the  Elctisinia,  which  continued 
in  existence  till  they  were  abolished  by 
Theodosius  towards  the  end  of  the  4th 
century  a.d. 

Eleutheria.  A  festival  in  honour  of 
Eros,  celebrated  at  Samos.     {Sec  Eros.) 

Eleven.     Sec  Hendeka. 

Elissa.    See  Dido. 

Elysium.  In  Homer  Elysium  is  a 
beautiful  meadow  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  earth,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Oceanus.  Thitlier  the  favoured  of  Zeus, 
such  as  Rhadamanthj'S  his  son,  and  his 
son-in-law  Menelaus,  are  carried  without 
having  seen  death.  They  live  a  life  of 
perfect  happiness,  there  is  no  snow,  nor 
storm,  nor  rain,  but  the  cool  west  wind 
breathes  there  for  ever.  Hesiod  speaks  of 
the  islands  of  the  blest  by  the  Ocean,  where 
some  of  the  heroes  of  the  fourth  generation 
of  men  live  a  life  without  pain,  and  where 
the  earth  produces  her  fruits  three  times  in 
the  year.  According  to  Pindar,  all  who 
have  three  times  passed  blamelesslj'  through 
life  live  there  in  perfect  bliss  under  the 
sway  of  Cronus  and  his  assessor  Rhada- 
manthys.  Such  are  Cadmus  and  Peleus, 
and  Achilles  through  the  intercession  of  his 
mother  Thetis  with  Zeus.  Like  Cronus,  the 
Titans,  after  their  reconciliation  with  Zeus, 
dwell  on  these  islands.  In  later  times  Ely- 
sium with  its  bliss  was  localized  in  the 
world  below,  and  regarded  as  the  abode  of 
those  whom  the  judges  of  the  dead  had 
pronounced  worthy  of  it.  (Qj.  Hades, 
Rkalm  of.) 

Emancipatio  (Roman).  The  formal  libe- 
ration of  a  son  from  the  control  (njdniis)  of 
his  father.  If  the  son  were  sold  three  times 
over,  all  the  rights  of  his  father  came  to  an 
end.  If  then  a  father  wished  to  make  a 
son  his  own  master  (sm»  iuns),  he  made 
him  over  three  times  by  mancipdfw  or  a 
fictitious  sale  to  a  third  person.  The  third 
person  emancipated  him  the  first  and  second 
time,  so  that  he  came  again  into  the  con- 
trol of  his  father.  After  purchasing  him  a 
third  time  he  either  emancipated  him  him- 


'  self,  and  thus  became  his  patronus,  or  ha 
'  sold  him  back  to  his  father,  to  whom  he 
now  stood,  not  in  the  relation  of  a  son,  but 
in  oimncipid,  so  that  the  father  could 
liberate  him  without  more  ado.  In  this 
case  the  father  remained  pafronKS  of  the 
son.  The  emancipated  son  did  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  adoption  (see  Adoption),  pass, 
into  the  patria  ijotestas  of  another,  and 
therefore  retained  his  father's  family  name. 
But  he  lost  his  right  to  inherit  in  default 
of  a  will. 

Emathion.  Son  of  EOs  and  Tithonns, 
brother  of  Memnon,  from  whom  he  seized 
the  government  of  the  Ethiopians.  He  was. 
slain  by  Heracles  when  travelling  in  search 
of  the  apples  of  the  HespGrides. 

Emmeleia.  The  serious  and  majestic 
dance  of  the  chorus  in  the  Greek  Tragedy. 

Empedocles.  A  Greek  philosopher  and 
poet,  born  of  a  rich  and  noble  family  at 
Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  about  490  B.C.  Liko 
I  his  father,  Meton,  who  had  taken  part  in 
!  the  expulsion  of  the  tj'rant  Thrasydaeus, 
he  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  demo- 
cracj'.  He  lent  his  aid  in  destroying  the 
aristocracy  and  setting  up  a  democratic 
constitution,  although  his  fellow-citizens 
offered  him  the  kingly  dignity.  He  was. 
content  with  the  powerful  influence  which 
he  derived  from  his  wealth,  his  eloquence, 
and  extraordinary  knowledge.  His  ac- 
qriaintance  with  medicine  and  natural 
science  was  so  great  as  to  win  him  the 
reputation  of  a  wonder-worker  in  his  life- 
time, and  the  position  of  a  hero  after  his 
death.  It  was  probably  a  political  revolu- 
tion which  caused  him,  in  advanced  age,  to 
leave  his  country  and  settle  in  the  Pelo- 
pounese.  He  died  abottt  430  B.C.,  away 
from  Sicily.  A  later  story  represented  him 
as  having  thrown  himself  into  the  crater  of 
jEtna,  that  his  sudden  disappearance  might 
make  the  people  believe  him  a  god.  The- 
truth,  however,  was  said  to  have  been 
revealed  by  the  appearance  of  his  shoes, 
thrown  up  by  the  volcano. 

He  was  the  author  of  propitiatory  hjnnns, 
probably  of  a  mystical  and  religious  charac- 
ter ;  of  a  didactic  poem  on  medicine ;  and 
of  an  epic  poem  in  three  books  upon  Nature. 
This  last  was  his  chef  cVantrrc,  and  had  a 
high  reputation  in  antiquity,  both  for  its  con- 
tents, and  for  its  form,  in  which  the  writer 
took  Homer  for  his  master.  Considerable 
fragments  of  it  remain,  written  in  a  sublime 
and  pregnant  style.  His  system  is  grounded 
upon  the  assumption  of  four  unchangeable 
elements,  fire  (the  noblest  of  all),  air,  earth, 
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and  water,  and  two  opposing  forces,  Love 
which  binds  and  attracts,  and  Hate  which 
separates  and  repels.  The  formation  of  the 
world  began  when  the  elements,  held  to- 
gether by  Love,  and  separated  by  Hate, 
again  tended  to  union  nnder  the  influence 
of  Love.  The  manifold  minglings  and 
separations  of  the  elements  originated  the 
different  species,  that  of  man  included. 
Our  perceptions  arise  from  the  particles 
which  are  thrown  off  by  things,  and  stream 
in  upon  us  through  special  pores  or  passages. 
As  in  our  persons  all  the  fundamental 
elements  are  united,  we  are  enabled  by 
their  means  to  recognise  what  is  homo- 
geneous outside  us.  Our  ideas  are  not  pure, 
but  compounded  of  the  particles  which  pour 
in  upon  us  and  go  out  from  us.  The  system 
of  Empedocles  often  agreed  with  that  of 
Pythagoras.  Both  adopted  the  theory  of 
transmigration,  and  the  moral  and  ascetic 
doctrines  connected  with  it.  The  propitia- 
tory h}-mns  above  mentioned  may  well 
have  been  in  harmony  with  these  ideas. 

Emptio.     See  Bonoruai  Emptio. 

Encaustike.  The  art  of  painting  by 
burning  in  the  colours.     {Sec  Painting.) 

Enceladus.    {Sec  Giants.) 

Encomion  (Greek).  Originally  the  song 
sung  by  the  chorus  at  the  kOmos  or  festal 
procession  held  at  the  great  national  games 
in  honour  of  the  victor,  either  on  the  day 
of  his  victory,  or  on  its  anniversary.  The 
word  came  afterwards  to  denote  any  song 
written  in  celebration  of  distinguished 
persons,  and  in  later  times  any  spoken  or 
written  panegyric  whatever. 

Endeis.  Daughter  of  Chiron  and  the 
Naiad  Chariclo,  wife  of  jEacus,  mother  of 
Peleus  and  Telamon. 

Endeixis.  A  term  in  Athenian  juris- 
prudence, denoting  a  prosecution  in  no- 
torious cases,  as,  for  instance,  against  the 
Prytanes,  if  they  refused  to  put  a  question 
to  the  vote  in  the  great  assembly.  It  was 
especially  employed  against  persons  who, 
although  lying  under  atliiua,  presumed  to 
claim  a  share  in  civic  rights,  as  (particu- 
larly) by  instituting  prosecutions,  or  ap- 
pearing, speaking,  and  voting  in  the  assem- 
bly [Aristotle,  Const,  of  Athens,  29,  52,  G3]. 

Endromis  (Greek).  (1)  A  boot  of  leather 
or  felt,  rising  as  far  as  the  calf  or  above  it, 
and  fitting  close  to  the  foot.  In  front  it 
was  open  and  fastened  with  straps.  It 
was  specially  adapted  for  journeys  or  hunt- 
ing, and  consequently  appears  often  in 
representations  of  Artemis  and  of  the 
Erinyes.     Runners  in  races  too,  often  wore 


it.  {See  Eleusinia,  fig.  1,  and  Erinvs.)  (2) 
A  thick  woollen  rug  (mentioned  by  Martial 
and  Juvenal,  iii   102). 

Endymion.  In  Greek  mythology,  the 
beautiful  son  of  Aethlioj  for,  according  to 
another  story,  Zeus  and  Calyce),  daughter 
of  yE(!ilus,  king  of  Elis,  father  of  Epeus, 
jEtolus,  and  Pseon,  the  first  of  whom  won 
the  government  of  the  country  by  conquer- 
ing in  a  race  which  his  father  had  set  on 
foot.  He  was  loved  by  Selene,  the  goddess 
of  the  moon,  by  whom  he  had  fifty  daughters. 
They  were  supposed  to  symbolize  the  flfty 
lunar  months  which  intervened  between 
the  Olympic  games.  His  grave  was  at 
Olympia.  Another  story  made  him  a  shep- 
herd or  hunter  on  Mount  Latmos  in  Caria. 
Zeus  bestowed  on  him  eternal  youth  and 
eternal  life  in  the  form  of  unbroken  slumber. 
Selene  descended  every  night  from  heaven 
to  visit  and  embrace  the  beautiful  sleeper 
in  his  grotto. 

Ennlus  {Quintiis).  The  founder  of  the 
Hellenized  type  of  Latin  poetry.  He  was 
born  239  B.C.  at  IludiEe  in  Calabria,  and 
was  by  descent  aGrsecised  Messapian.  He 
was  probably  educated  at  Tarentum,  and 
served  with  the  Romans  in  the  Second 
Punic  War  in  Sardinia,  whence  Cato  took 
him  to  Rome  in  204  B.C.  His  poetical 
talent  here  came  to  his  aid,  not  in  a 
pecuniary  way  (for  he  was  in  slender  cir- 
cumstances to  the  end  of  his  life),  but  as 
an  introduction  to  the  favour  of  the  great 
men.  Among  these  must  be  mentioned  the 
Scipios,  and  Fulvius  Nobilior,  who  took  him 
in  his  retinue  to  the  ^Etolian  war  in  B.C.  189, 
and  whose  son  procured  him  the  citizen- 
ship five  years  later  (184).  A  gouty  affec- 
tion did  not  prevent  him  from  continuing 
his  literary  work  to  an  advanced  age. 
He  was  in  his  sixty-seventh  year  when  he 
finished  his  Annates,  and  he  put  a  tragedy 
on  the  stage  shortly  before  his  death.  He 
died  in  170  B.C.,  in  his  seventieth  year.  It 
was  said  that  the  Scipios  placed  his  image 
in  their  family  vault. 

Ennius  wrote  poetry  with  success  in  a 
great  number  of  styles.  But  in  his  own 
opinion,  as  well  as  in  that  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  his  greatest  work  was  his  Annates 
in  eighteen  books.  This  was  a  chrono- 
logical narrative  of  Roman  history  in  verse. 
Like  NaBvius'  Beltum  PanXcum,  it  began 
with  the  destruction  of  Troy,  and  came 
down  to  the  poet's  own  times.  In  this 
poem  Ennius  created  for  the  Romans  their 
first  national  epic,  the  fame  of  which 
was  only  eclipsed  by  Vergil.     But  he  did 
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more.  By  the  introduction  of  tlie  Greek 
hexameter  Ennius  did  much  to  further  tlie 
future  development  of  Latin  poetry.  His 
predecessor,  Nsevius,  had  continued  to 
write  in  the  native  Saturnian  metre,  which 
was  hardly  capable  of  artistic  development. 
But  the  practice  of  writing  in  the  strict 
dact3dic  measure  enabled  the  Latin  poets 
to  assimilate  the  other  metrical  forms  pre- 
sented by  Greek  literature. 

Of  the  Annals  we  possess,  relatively  speak- 
ing, only  a  small  number  of  fragments. 
Some  of  these  can  only  be  distinguished 
from  prose  by  their  metrical  form ;  others  are 
very  fine,  both  in  form  and  ideas.  Ennius 
showed  considerable  capacity,  too,  as  a 
writer  of  tragedies.  His  dramas,  which  were 
very  numerous,  were  composed  after  Greek 
models,  especially  the  tragedies  of  Euripides. 
More  than  twenty  of  these  Euripidean  plays 
are  known  to  us  by  their  titles  and  sur- 
viving fragments.  He  also  wrote  prm- 
textce,  or  tragedies  on  Roman  subjects,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Ambmcla,  representing 
the  siege  and  conquest  of  this  city  b}'  his 
patron  Fulvius  Nobilior.  His  comedies 
were  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  important 
as  his  tragedies.  Besides  these  he  wrote 
several  books  of  scttura^  or  collections  of 
poems  of  various  contents  and  in  various 
metres.  Several  of  his  adaptations  or  trans- 
lations of  Greek  originals  were  probably  in- 
cluded in  these  :  as,  for  instance,  the  Hi'dy- 
phdgeticcij  a  gastronomic  work  after  Arches- 
tratus  of  Gela ;  Epicharmus,  a  didactic 
poem  on  the  "Nature  of  Things";  Eultc- 
merus,  a  rationalistic  interpretation  of  the 
popular  fables  about  the  gods ;  Pnrr.cpta 
or  Pi-otrcptiriis,  containing  moral  doctrines  ; 
and  others  of  the  same  kind.  There  was  a 
poem  entitled  Scipio,  written  in  honour  of 
the  elder  Africanus.  Whether  this  was  a 
satura  or  a  drama  is  uncertain. 

The  memory  of  Ennius  long  survived  the 
fall  of  the  Republic.  Even  after  literary 
taste  had  taken  quite  a  different  direction, 
he  was  revered  as  the  father  of  Latin 
poetry,  and  especially  as  having  done  much 
to  enrich  the  Latin  language. 

Ennodius  {Magnus  Felix).  A  Latin 
rhetorician  and  jioet.  He  was  born  about 
473  A.D.  in  the  south  of  France,  and  died 
in  521  as  bishop  of  Pavia.  Among  the 
other  works,  he  wrote  between  504  and 
508  an  extremely  fulsome  panegyric  on 
Theodosius  the  Great,  and  a  biography  of 
Epiphanius,  his  predecessor  in  the  see. 
Both  these  writings  have  a  value  for  the 
historian.     Besides  these  we  have  a  collec- 


tion of  twenty-eight  model  speeches,  some 
of  which  were  really  delivered  :  nine  books 
of  letters,  and  two  of  poems,  sacred  and 
secular.  The  first  book  of  poems  contains 
longer,  the  second  shorter  and  occasional 
pieces.  Both  show  a  certain  command  of 
form . 

Enomotia.  A  subordinate  division  of  th& 
Luc/ius  in  the  Spartan  army.  {Sec  LoCHOS 
and  Mora.) 

Enyalios.    Epithet  of  Ares.    {Sec  Ares.) 

Enyo.  (1)  A  Greek  goddess  of  battle, 
companion  of  Ares  {see  Ares),  identified  by 
the  Romans  with  Bellona.  {See  Ares, 
Bellona.)  (2)  One  of  the  Grata;.  {Sec 
Graim.) 

Eos  (Latin  Aurora).  The  Greek  goddess 
of  the  dawn,  daughter  of  the  Titan  Hyperion 
and  Theia,  sister  of  Helios  and  Selene,  by 
AstrPBus,  mother  of  the  winds,  Argestes, 
Zephyros,  Boreas  and  Notos,  the  morning 
stav  HeusjiJtorus,  and  of  the  stars  in  general 
Her  hair  is  beautiful,  her  arms  and  fingers 
rudd}',  her  wings  are  white.  She  rises 
early  from  her  couch  on  the  Eastern  Ocean , 
and  in  a  saifron-coloured  mantle,  on  a  golden 
chariot  drawn  by  white  horses,  she  comes 
forth  as  her  brother's  herald  to  proclaim 
the  rising  of  day  to  mortals  and  immortals 
Loving  all  fresh  and  youthful  beauty,  she 
carries  away  Clitus,  Cephalus,  Orion  and 
Tithonus,  to  whom  she  bears  Mcmnon  and 
Emathiou.  She  is  represented  in  works  of 
art  as  hovering  in  the  sky,  or  riding  on  her 
chariot,  moving  with  a  torch  before  Ares, 
or  sprinkling  dew  from  a  vase  over  the 
earth.     See  Memnon. 

Epaphos.    See  lo  and  Belos. 

Epeus  {Ejjeius).    {Sec  Tro.ian  War.) 

Ephebi.  The  Athenian  name  for  youths 
over  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  completion 
of  a  boy's  sixteenth  year  was  the  occasion 
of  a  festival,  at  which  the  ephebus  made  a 
drink  offering  to  Heracles,  and  entertained 
his  friends  with  wine.  His  hair,  hitherto 
worn  long,  was  cut,  and  the  locks  dedicated 
to  Apollo.  For  the  two  following  years  the 
ephebi  were  mainly  employed  in  gymnastic 
exercises,  and  after  that  time  the  proper 
civic  ephclna  commenced.  After  an  exa- 
mination intended  to  test  the  genuineness 
of  their  civic  descent  and  their  physical 
capacity,  the  ephebi  were  entered  on  the 
list  of  their  tribe,  presented  to  the  people 
assembled  in  the  theatre,  armed  with  spear 
and  shield,  and  taken  to  the  sanctuary  of 
Agraulos  at  the  foot  of  the  citadel,  whei-e 
they  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath 
to  the  service  and  defence  of  their  country. 
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For  tlie  two  following  years  they  served  as 
guards  on  tho  frontier.  After  the  comple- 
tion of  their  twentieth  year  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  meetings  of  the  assembly  and 
employed  in  foreign  service.  Their  dress 
was  tiio  clilf'anys  and  the  peMsi«s. 

Ephegesis.     /See  Apagoge. 

EphersB.  A  judicial  court  of  high  anti- 
quity at  Athens,  consisting  of  hftj'-one 
judges  elected  fi-om  the  noblest  Athenian 
families.  It  gave  decisions  in  cases  of 
murder  at  iive  different  places,  differing 
according  to  the  character  of  tho  case.  If 
the  crime  had  a  religious  character,  the 
Archon  Basileus  presided.  {See  Archons.) 
Solon  did  not  abolish  this  court,  but  handed 
over  to  the  newly  organized  Areojwgus  its 
most  important  functions, — the  power  of 
deciding  cases  of  intentional  murder,  poison- 
ing, malicious  wounding,  arson,  and  the  like. 
The  nearest  relations  of  the  murdered  person 
were  bound  by  religious  sanction  to  avenge 
his  blood.  At  the  funeral,  and  after  that 
in  the  market  place,  they  uttered  a  solemn 
denunciation,  which  bade  the  murderer  keep 
away  from  all  public  places,  assemblies, 
and  sanctuaries,  and  to  appear  before  the 
court.  The  Archon  Basileus,  after  the 
charge  had  been  announced  and  received, 
repeated  this  denunciation.  The  preliminary 
investigation,  and  determination  of  the  place 
where  the  court  was  to  be  held,  followed 
at  three  appointed  times  in  three  succes- 
sive months.  The  case  was  not  finally 
dealt  with  till  the  fourth  month.  On  the 
first  two  days  of  tho  final  trial  the  two 
parties,  after  solemnly  taking  an  oath,  con- 
ducted their  case  in  person.  On  the  third 
day  judgment  was  given,  in  case  the  accused 
had  not  gone  into  voluntary  exile.  If  he 
bad,  his  property  was  confiscated,  but  he 
was  pursued  no  further.  Intentional  mur- 
der was  punished  with  death,  malicious 
wounding  with  exile ;  the  man's  property 
was  confiscated  in  both  cases.  In  the 
court  of  Areopagus,  if  the  votes  of  the 
judges  were  equal,  the  accused  was  acquit- 
ted. If  the  homicide  were  legally  allowed 
(as,  for  instance,  that  of  an  adulterer) 
or  legally  innocent  (as  in  self-defence),  the 
case  was  investigated  in  the  Delphinlon,  a 
sanctuary  of  the  Delphic  Apollo  ;  and  only 
a  religious  purification  was  exacted.  Cases 
of  unintentional  homicide,  murder  of  an 
alien,  and  instigation  to  murder,  were  taken 
at  the  Palladion,  a  sanctuary  of  Pallas. 
Instigation  to  murder  was  punished  with 
banishment  and  confiscation  of  property, 
the  murder  of  an  alien  with  banishment, 


unintentional  murder  with  banishment, 
until  the  kinsmen  of  the  murdered  person 
gave  pel-mission  to  the  slaj'er  to  return.  In 
the  time  of  Demosthenes  it  would  seem 
that  the  cases  which  used  to  be  heard  at 
the  Delphinion  and  Palladion  were  handed 
over  to  the  Heliastce.  Thus  the  Ephetse 
had  only  two  courts  left  them,  that  in 
Phreatto,  a  place  in  the  Piraeus,  near  the 
sea,  and  the  Prytaneum.  The  former  had 
only  to  judge  in  the  rare  event  of  a  person 
banished  for  unintentional  homicide  being 
charged  with  intentional  murder.  As  he 
might  not  set  foot  on  land,  he  was  heard 
standing  in  a  ship,  and  if  found  guilty  was 
punished  with  banishment  for  life.  At  the 
Prj'tanoum  a  regular  court  was  held  on  inani- 
mate objects  and  animals  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  death  to  a  human  being.  The  jiresi- 
dent  of  the  four  old  Ionic  tribes  removed  the 
object  or  the  animal  over  the  border.  Again, 
if  a  murder  had  been  committed  and  the  of- 
fender was  undiscovered,  this  court  had  ti 
pronounce  lawful  sentence  against  him  [Dem. 
23  §§  64-7!) ;  Aristotle,  Const.  Athens,  57]. 

Ephlaltes.     See  A  load /E. 

Ephors  {EjihO mi  =  overseers.)  A  board 
of  five  members  at  Sparta,  elected  annually 
from  all  the  citizens.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  established  by  Lycurgus  or  king  Theo- 
pompus  (770  B.C.).  The  original  intention 
was  that  it  should  give  decisions  in  private 
matters,  and  represent  the  absent  kings  in 
certain  of  their  duties,  especially  the  super- 
intendence of  the  officials  and  of  public 
discipline.  But  their  circle  of  authority 
gradually  widened,  till  it  came  to  mean  a 
superintendence  over  the  whole  common- 
wealth, including  the  kings.  The  ephors 
had  the  right  of  raising  objections  against 
their  actions,  calling  them,  like  other 
oflicials,  to  account  for  their  conduct,  pun- 
ishing them  with  fines  and  reprimands,  and 
even  prosecuting  them  before  the  senate, 
and  threatening  them  with  dejaosition  and 
death.  They  were  the  only  citizens  who 
were  not  obliged  to  rise  in  the  kings' 
presence,  a  fact  which  gives  a  good  idea  of 
the  relative  position  of  the  two  parties. 
Besides  the  duty  of  opposing  everything 
which  they  thought  adverse  to  the  laws 
and  interests  of  Sparta,  they  had  from  earh" 
times  the  right  of  summoning  tho  delibera- 
tive and  legislative  assemblies,  the  Gcrusia 
and  Ecclesia,  to  make  proposals  to  them^ 
and  take  the  lead  in  proceedings  left  to 
their  management.  Two  of  them  regularly 
accompanied  the  kings  on  their  campaigns. 
It  is  probable  also  that  they  had  the  super- 
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intendence  of  the  public  treasure.  In  their 
capacity  of  protectors  of  the  public  dis- 
cipline their  authority  extended  itself  to 
the  minutest  details  of  private  life.  In 
regard  to  the  Helots  and  Periceci  it  was 
still  more  altolate.  Even  on  a  pcricecus 
they  could  pass  sentence  of  death  without 
trial.  {Sec  Periceci.)  On  imjjortant  occa- 
sions a  majority  of  their  votes  was  required. 
At  the  end  of  their  annual  office,  on  which 
they  entered  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Spartan  year  or  at  the  time  of  the  autumnal 
equinox,  they  were  liable  to  be  called  to 
account  by  their  successors.  The  year  was 
dated  by  the  name  of  the  first  Ephor  on 
the  board. 

Ephorus.  A  Greek  historian,  born  about 
400  B.C.  at  Cyme,  in  Asia  Minor.  He  lived 
to  see  the  invasion  of  Asia  by  Alexander 
the  Great  in  384.  Like  Theopompus,  he 
was  a  pupil  of  Isoci-ates,  who,  seeing  that 
he  was  not  likely  to  succeed  as  a  public 
speaker,  persuaded  him  to  write  history. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  Universal  History, 
which  omitted  the  mythical  age,  and  began 
with  the  retur)!  of  the  Heraclidge  into  the 
Peloponnese.  It  treated  in  thirty  books  the 
history  of  the  Greek  and  barbarian  world, 
during  a  space  of  750  years,  ending  in  340 
B.C.  The  last  book  is  said  to  have  been 
completed  by  his  son  Demophilus.  The 
work  was  continued  in  the  Alexandrian 
period  by  Diyllus  of  Athens,  Psaun  of 
Platsea,  and  Menodutus  of  Perinthus.  It 
was  much  read  and  used  for  the  wealth  and 
excellent  arrangement  of  its  material,  which 
embraced  geography,  ethnography,  myth- 
ology, and  the  history  of  civilization  and 
literature.  It  met  with  much  hostile  criti- 
cism, but  had  its  admirers,  among  whom 
was  Polj'bius. 

Epicaste.    Sec  Jocasta. 

Epicharmus.  A  Greek  comedian,  born 
in  the  island  of  Cos,  about  540  B.C.  When 
only  a  child  of  three  months  old  he  came 
with  his  father  Helothales,  a  physician,  to 
Megara  in  Sicily,  where  ho  died  about  450 
at  the  age  of  90.  Like  his  father,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  personally  acquainted 
with  Pythagoras,  and  whether  this  is  so  or 
no,  his  philosophical  attainments  were  not 
inconsiderable.  It  was  Epicharmus  who 
gave  to  the  Doric  comedy  of  Sicily  its  liter- 
ary form.  Thirty-five  of  his  pla3's,  written 
in  the  Doric  dialect,  are  known  to  us  by 
their  titles,  and  a  few  meagre  fragments 
liave  survived.  They  differed  from  the 
Attic  comedy  in  having  no  chorus.  Their 
subjects  were  taken  partly  from  the  stories 


of  gods  and  heroes,  which  they  burlesqued 
and  caricatured,  and  partly  from  life.  The 
plots  seem  to  have  been  simple  and  the 
action  rapid.  The  philosophical  leanings 
of  Epicharmus  are  shown  in  numerous  say- 
ings of  deep  practical  wisdom.  Plato  said 
that  Epicharmus  was  the  ]3rince  of  comedy, 
as  Homer  was  of  tragedy,  a  striljing  testi- 
mony to  the  perfection  of  his  compositions 
in  their  own  line.  In  his  mythical  comedy 
he  was  imitated  by  DinOlochus  of  Sj-racuse, 

Epicheirotonia.     See  Ecclesia. 

Epictetus  (Gr.  Eplktetos).  A  Greek  phi- 
losopher, born  at  Hierapulis  in  Phrygia. 
He  lived  a  long  time  in  Rome  as  a  slave, 
in  the  house  of  EpaphrOditus,  a  favourite 
of  Nero.  Emancipated  by  his  master,  Lc 
became  a  professor  of  the  Stoical  system, 
which  he  had  learned  from  the  lectures  of 
Miisonius  Rufus.  When  the  philosophers 
were  expelled  from  Rome  by  Domitian  in 
94  A.D.,  Epictetus  went  to  Nicopolis  in 
Epirus,  where  he  lived  as  the  master  of  a 
school  until  the  reign  of  Hadrian  (117  a.d.) 
He  formed  numerotis  disciples  by  free  con- 
versations after  the  manner  of  Socrates. 
Among  these  was  Arrianus,  to  whom  we 
owe  an  account  of  Epictetus'  doctrine,  for 
the  master  himself  left  nothing  in  writing. 
The  main  point  on  which  he  laid  stress 
was  the  independence  of  the  human  mind 
of  all  external  circumstances,  such  being 
not  in  our  power.  This  freedom  is  to  be 
attained  by  patience  and  renunciation. 
The  duty  of  man  is  to  find  all  his  happiness 
within  himself,  and  the  power  of  which  he 
should  be  most  in  awe  is  the  deity  in  his 
own  breast. 

Epicurus  (Gr.  EpVcouriJs.)  A  Greek  phi- 
losopher, founder  of  the  Epicurean  school, 
which  -was  so  named  after  him.  He  was 
born  34'2  B.C.  in  the  Attic  deme  of  Gargettus, 
and  spent  his  eai'ly  years  in  Samos,  where 
his  father  had  settled  as  a  devuchus.  (See 
Colonies,  Greek.)  While  still  young  he 
returned  to  Athens,  and  there  acquired  by 
independent  reading  a  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  previous  philosophies.  In  310 
(crtctt.  32)  he  began  to  teach  philosophy, 
first  in  Mj'tilene,  and  afterN\'ards  in  Lamp- 
sacus.  After  304  he  carried  on  his  pro- 
fession at  Athens.  Here  he  bought  a 
garden,  in  which  he  lived  in  retirement  in 
a  very  modest  and  simple  style,  surrounded 
by  his  brother  and  his  friends.  He  died 
(B.C.  268,  atat.  74)  of  calculus,  after  terrible 
sufferings.  But  to  the  last  moment  he 
never  lost  the  tranquil  serenity  which  had 
characterized  his  whole  life.     Such  was  his 
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authority  with  Ins  disciples  tliat  none  of 
them  ventui-ed  to  make  any  innovation  in  his 
doctrines.  His  school  continued  to  flourish 
in  Athens,  under  fourteen  masters,  for 
227  years  ;  and  much  longer  in  other  cities. 
His  writings  were  remarkably  numerous, 
and  in  parts  very  comprehensive.  They 
were  admired  for  their  clearness,  but  their 
form  was  found  fault  with  as  too  careless. 
Epicurus  used  to  say  himself  that  writing 
gave  him  no  trouble.  All  that  remains  of 
them  [exclusive  of  what  may  be  gleaned  from 
quotations  in  later  writers],  is  :  (1)  a  com- 
pendium of  his  doctrine  in  fortj'-four  short 
propositions,  written  for  his  scholars  to 
learn  by  heart.  This  we  must,  however,  re- 
member is  not  jireserved  in  its  original  form. 
(2)  Some  fragments,  not  inconsiderable,  but 
much  mutilated  and  very  incomplete,  of  his 
great  work  On  Kafure,  in  thirty  books. 
These  are  preserved  in  the  Herculanean 
papyri.  (3)  Three  letters  have  survived  from 
the  body  of  his  correspondence,  besides  his 
will.     For  his  system,  see  Philosophy. 

Epigamia  (Greek).  The  right  of  con- 
tracting a  valid  marriage,  with  all  its  legal 
consequences.  It  was  possessed  only  by 
citizens  of  the  same  state  ;  aliens  could  only 
acquire  it  by  special  legal  authorization, 
<'.(.'.,  a  decree  of  the  popular  assembly.  At 
Athens  even  the  Mctceci,  or  resident  aliens, 
were  excluded  from  it.     (Cwh/i.  Condbium.) 

Epigoui.  The  descendants  of  the  seven 
princes  who  marched  against  Thebes : 
jEgialeus,  son  of  Adrastus ;  Alcmason,  son 
of  Amphulraus  ;  Diumedes,  son  of  Tydeus  ; 
Promachus,  son  of  Parthenopaeus  ;  Sthene- 
lus,  son  of  Capilneus ;  Ther.sander,  son  of 
Piilynlces  ;  Euryalus,  son  of  Mecisteus. 
To  avenge  the  slain,  they  marched  against 
Thebes,  under  the  leadership  of  Adrastus, 
ten  years  after  the  first  Theban  war  {see 
Adrastus).  Unlike  their  ancestors,  they 
started  with  the  happiest  auspices.  The 
oracle  of  Ampliiaraus  at  Thebes  promises 
them  victory,  and  a  happy  return  to  all, 
that  is,  except  iEgialeus  the  son  of  Adras- 
tus, the  only  warrior  who  escaped  in  the 
previous  war.  In  the  decisive  battle  at 
Olisas,  jEgialeus  falls  by  the  hand  of  Lao- 
damiis,  son  of  Eteocles,  and  leader  of  the 
Thebans.  Laodamas  is  himself  slain  by 
Alcmseon.  Part  of  the  defeated  Thebans, 
by  the  advice  of  Teiresias,  fly  before  the 
city  is  taken,  and  settle  in  the  territory  of 
Hestifeotis  in  Thessaly,  or  among  the  Illy- 
rian  Encheli,  where  the  government  is  in 
the  hands  of  descendants  of  Cadmus  (see 
Cadmus).     The   victors  having  conquered 


and  destroyed  the  city,  send  the  best  part 
of  the  booty,  according  to  their  vow,  to 
the  Delphic  oracle.  Thersander  and  his 
family  are  henceforth  the  rulers  of  Thebes. 

Epigram.  Properly  =  an  inscription,  such 
as  was  often  written  upon  a  tomb,  a  votive 
offering,  a  present,  a  work  of  art,  and  the 
like,  to  describe  its  character.  Inscrip- 
tions of  this  sort  were  from  earlj'  times  put 
into  metrical  form,  and  the  writer  gene- 
rally tried  to  put  good  sense  and  spirit  into 
them.  They  were  generally,  though  not 
always,  written  in  the  elegiac  metre. 

The  greatest  master  of  epigram  was 
Simonides  of  Ceos,  the  author  of  almost 
all  the  sepulclu-al  inscriptions  on  the 
warriors  who  fell  in  the  Persian  wars. 
His  lines  are  remarkable  for  repose,  clear- 
ness, and  force,  both  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression. Fictitious  inscriptions  were 
often  written,  containing  brief  criticisms 
on  celebrated  men,  as  poets,  philosophers, 
artists  and  their  productions.  The  form  of 
the  epigram  was  also  used  to  embody  in 
concise  and  pointed  language  the  clever 
ideas,  or  the  passing  moods  of  the  writer, 
often  with  a  tinge  of  wit  or  satire.  The 
occasional  epigram  was  a  very  favourite 
form  of  composition  with  the  Alexandrian 
poets,  and  remained  so  down  to  the  latest 
times.  Some  writers,  indeed,  devoted 
themselves  entirely  to  it.  Many  of  the 
choicest  gems  of  Greek  literature  are  to 
be  found  in  the  epigrams.  The  epigram- 
matists used  other  metres  besides  the 
elegiac,  especially  the  iambic.  In  later 
times  more  complex  and  almost  lyrical  mea- 
sures were  employed.  The  Greek  Anth- 
ology has  preserved  4,500  epigrams,  of  the 
greatest  variety  in  contents,  and  from  the 
hand  of  more  than  300  poets.  {See  Antho- 
logy.) Among  these  are  found  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  names  of  ancient  and 
of  later  times.  A  great  number,  too,  are 
found  in  inscriptions. 

Of  all  the  Greek  varieties  of  lyric  poetry, 
the  epigram  was  earliest  welcomed  at  Rome. 
It  lived  on  in  an  uninterrupted  existence 
from  Ennius  till  the  latest  times,  being 
employed  sometimes  for  inscriptions,  some- 
times for  other  and  miscellaneous  purposes. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  1st  century  a.d. 
Martial  handled  it  in  various  forms  and 
with  the  ]50wer  of  a  master.  We  also  have  a 
collection  of  epigrams  by  Luxorius  (6th  cen- 
tury A.D.).  Many  of  such  poems  are  pre- 
served on  inscriptions,  besides  a  great  quan- 
tity in  manuscript,  which  in  modern  times 
hAve  been  collected  into  a  Latin  Anthology. 
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Epikleros.    Sec  Inheritance  (Athenian). 

Epilenios.     See  Dancing. 

EpimeletSB  (overseers.)  The  name  given 
at  Athens  to  oommissioners  nominated  as 
occasion  might  require  for  the  superin- 
tendence of  departments.  Some  of  these 
comniissionei'S  were  regularly  elected  every 
year,  as,  e.g.,  the  ten  epinieletoi  of  the 
wharves,  who  were  responsible  for  the 
care  of  the  ships  of  war  and  equipments 
stored  in  the  docks ;  and  the  ten  commis- 
sioners of  i\-\&  Emp6r'i6n,vi\\0ii&  duty  it  was 
to  enforce  the  laws  relative  to  duties  and 
commerce.  For  the  commissioners  of  the 
reven\ie,  .«cc  Tamias. 

Epimetheus.  Brother  of  Prometheus  and 
husband  of  Pandora.     {See  Prometheus.) 

Epinikion  (Greek).  A  prize  hymn  sung 
by  the  chorus  in  honour  of  the  victors  at 
the  great  national  games. 

Epione.     Sec  Asclepius. 

Episkyros.     See  Ball. 

Epistates.     See  Boule. 

Epithalamioii  (Greek).  The  wedding- 
hymn  sung  before  the  bridal  chamber  by  a 
chorus  of  youths  and  maidens. 

Epitimia  (Greek).  The  full  possession 
of  civic  privileges,  the  opposite  oi  dtimla. 

Eponymos  (Greek).  Properly  the  person 
after  whom  anything  is  nameil.  This  was 
in  various  Greek  states  the  unofficial  title 
of  the  magistrates  after  whom  (in  default 
of  a  generally  received  standard  of  chrono- 
logy) the  year  was  designated.  In  Athens 
this  wouLl  be  the  first  Archon,  in  Sparta 
the  first  Ephor,  in  Argos  the  priestess  of 
Hera.  When  the  ephebl,  at  Athens,  were 
enrolled  in  the  list  of  the  citizens  who 
could  be  called  out  for  military  service,  the 
name  of  the  first  archon  of  the  year  was 
attached.  And  when  the  citizens  of  various 
ages  were  summoned  to  military  service,  a 
reference  was  made  to  the  archon  eponymos, 
under  whom  they  had  been  originally  en- 
rolled. The  ancient  heroes  who  gave  their 
name  to  the  ten  tribes  of  Olisthenes,  and 
the  heroes  worshipped  by  the  demes,  were 
also  called  eponymoL  The  statues  of  the 
former  were  in  the  market  place,  and  it  was 
near  them  that  official  notices  were  put  up 
[Aristotle,  Const,  of  Athens,  53]. 

Epopeus.  Son  of  Poseidon  and  Canace, 
the  daughter  of  jEoIus,  brother  of  Aloeus. 
He  migrated  from  Thessaly  to  Sicyon, 
where  ho  became  king.  He  was  killed  by 
Lycus  for  the  sake  of  Antiope,  who,  it  was 
alleged,  was  mother  of  Zethus  by  him. 

Epoptas.     See  Eleusinia. 

Epos,    (1)  Greek.    Many  indications  point 


to  the  fact  that  the  oldest  poetry  of  the 
Greeks  was  connected  with  the  worship  of 
the  gods,  and  that  religious  poetry  of  a 
mystical  kind  was  composed  by  the  priests 
of  the  Thracians,  a  musical  and  poetical 
people,  and  diffused  in  old  times  through 
Northern  Greece.  The  worship  of  the- 
Muses  was  thus  derived  from  the  Thracians,, 
who  in  later  times  had  disappeared  from 
Greece  Proper  ;  and  accordingly  the  oldest 
bards  whose  names  are  known  to  the 
Greeks,  —  Orpheus,  Musseus,  Eumolpus,, 
Thamyris, — are  supposed  to  have  been 
Thracians  also.  The  current  ideas  on  the 
nature  and  action  of  the  gods  tended  more 
and  more  to  take  the  form  of  poetical 
myths  respecting  their  birth,  actions  and 
suiferings.  And  thus  those  compositions, 
of  which  an  idea  may  be  derived  from 
some  of  the  so-called  Homeric  hymns, 
gradually  assumed  an  epic  character.  In 
course  of  time  the  epic  writers  threw  off 
their  connexion  with  religion, and  struck  out 
independent  lines.  Confining  themselves  no- 
longer  to  the  myths  about  the  gods,  they 
celebrated  the  heroic  deeds  both  of  mythical 
antiquity  and  of  the  immediate  past.  Thus,, 
in  the  Homeric  description  of  the  epic  age, 
while  the  bards  Phemius  and  Demodocus- 
appear  as  favourites  of  the  gods,  to  whom 
thej'  are  indebted  for  the  gift  of  song,  they 
are  not  attached  to  any  particular  worship. 
The  subjects  of  their  song  are  not  onlj^ 
stories  about  the  gods,  such  as  the  lovea 
of  Ares  and  Aphrodite,  but  the  events  of 
recent  times,  the  conquest  of  Troy  b}' 
means  of  the  wooden  horse,  and  the  tragical 
return  of  the  Achseans  from  Troy.  Singers, 
like  these,  api)earing  at  public  festivals, 
and  at  the  tables  of  princes,  to  entertain 
the  guests  with  their  lays,  must  have 
existed  early  in  Greece  Proper.  But  it 
was  the  Ionian  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  who 
first  fully  developed  the  capacities  of  epic 
poetrj'.  By  long  practice,  extending  prob- 
ably through  centuries,  a  gradual  progress 
was  probably  effected  fi-om  short  laj's  to- 
long  epic  narratives  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
a  tradition  delivered  from  master  to  scholar 
handed  on  and  perfected  the  outer  form  of 
stjde  and  metre.  Thus,  about  900  B.C. 
epic  poetry  was  brought  to  its  highest  per- 
fection by  the  genius  of  Homer,  the  reputed 
author  of  the  Iliad  and  Odj'ssey.  After 
Homer  it  sank,  never  to  rise  again,  from 
the  height  to  which  he  had  raised  it. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  following  centuries  a 
series  of  epics,  more  or  less  comprehensive, 
were  composed  by  poets  of  the  Ionic  scliool 
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in  closo  imitation  of  the  style  and  metro  of 
Homer.  But  not  one  of  them  succeeded  in 
coming  even  within  measurable  distance  of 
their  great  master.  The  favourite  topics  of 
these  writers  were  such  fables  as  served 
either  to  introduce,  or  to  extend  and  con- 
tinue, the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  They  were 
called  cyclic  poets,  because  the  most  impor- 
tant of  their  works  were  afterwards  put 
together  with  the  Iliad  and  Odj-ssey  in  an 
epic  cycle,  or  circle  of  lays.*  The  Cyprian 
poems  (Cyprta),  of  Stusinus,  of  Salamls  in 
Cyprus  (77(j  li.c),  formed  the  introduction 
to  the  Iliad.  These  embraced  the  history 
of  the  period  between  the  marriage  of 
Peleus  and  the  opening  of  the  Iliad.  At 
about  the  same  time  Arctinus  of  Miletus 
composed  his  JEiMopis  in  five  books.  This 
poem  started  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
Iliad,  and  described  the  death  of  Achilles, 
and  of  the  Ethiopian  prince  Memnon,  the 
contest  for  the  arms  of  Achilles,  and  the 
suicide  of  Ajax.  The  Destruction  of  Ilium, 
by  the  same  author,  was  in  two  books.  By 
way  of  supplement  to  the  Homeric  Iliad, 
Lesches  of  Mytilene,  either  about  708  or 
6G4  B.C.,  wrote  a  Little  Iliad,  in  four  Looks. 
This  embraced  the  contest  for  the  arms  of 
Achilles,  the  appearance  of  Neojitolemus 
and  Philoctetes,  and  the  capture  of  the 
city.  The  transition  from  the  Iliad  to  the 
Odyssey  was  formed  by  the  five  books  of 
Nostoi  (The  Fcturn  of  the  Heroes),  written 
by  Agias  of  Troezen.  The  Telegoma,  by 
Eugammon  of  Cyrene  (about  570),  continued 
the  Odj-ssey.  This  was  in  two  books,  em- 
bracing the  history  of  Odysseus  from  the 
burial  of  the  suitors  until  his  death  at  the 
liands  of  his  son  Telegonus.  These  poems 
and  those  of  the  other  cyclics  were,  after 
Homer,  the  sources  from  which  the  later 
lyric  and  dramatic  poets  drew  most  of  their 
information.  But  only  fragments  of  them 
remain. 

A  now  direction  was  given  to  epic  poetry 
in  Greece  Proper  by  the  didactic  and 
genealogical  epics  of  Hesiod  of  Ascra,  about 
a  hundred  years  after  Homer.  Hesiod  was 
the  founder  of  a  school,  the  productions  of 
which  were  often  attributed  to  him  as  those 
of  the  Ionic  school  were  to  Homer.  One 
of  these  disciples  of  Hesiod  was  Eumelus 
of  Corinth  (about  750  B.C.),  of  the  noble 
family  of  the  Bacchiadfe.  But  his  poems, 
like  those  of  the  rest,  are  lost. 

The  most  notable  representatives  of  my  thi- 

'  [Or  perhaps  bpcause  their  style  and  treat- 
ment was  conventional  and  without  originality. 
another  meaning  of  the  word  eijdicus.] 


cal  epic  poetry  in  the  following  centuries 
are  Pisander  of  Camirus  (about  fi4U  B.C.), 
and  Panyasis  of  Halicarnassus  (during  tho 
first  half  of  the  5th  century).  In  the  second 
half  of  the  5th  century  Choerilus  of  Samos 
wrote  a  PersHs  on  the  Persian  wars ;  the 
first  attempt  in  Greece  at  a  historical  epic. 
His  younger  contemporary,  Antimachus  of 
Colophon,  also  struck  out  a  new  line  in  his 
learned  Thebdis,  the  precursor  and  model 
of  the  later  epic  of  Alexandria.  The  Alex- 
andrians laid  great  stress  on  learning  and 
artistic  execution  in  detail,  but  usually  con- 
fined themselves  to  poems  of  less  magni- 
tude. The  chief  representatives  of  the 
Alexandrian  school  are  Callimachus  (about 
250  B.C.),  Rhianns,  Euphorion,  and  Apol- 
lonius  of  Rhodes.  The  latter  made  the 
futile  attempt  to  return  to  the  simplicity 
of  Homer.  His  Argonautica  is,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the  only 
Greek  epic  which  has  survived  from  the 
ante-Christian  era.  In  the  20<3  years  be- 
tween the  4th  and  6th  centuries  A.D.,  the 
mythical  epic  is  represented  by  Qnintus 
Smyrnsens,  Nonnus,  Colluthus,  Tryphio- 
dorus,  Musseus,  and  the  apocryphal 
Orpheus.  Nonnus,  Colluthus,  and  Tryphio- 
dorus  were  Egj'ptians.  Nonnus  and 
Musaeus,  alone  among  these  writers,  have 
any  claim  to  distinction.  The  talent  of 
Nonnus  is  genuine,  but  undisciplined ; 
Musasus  knows  how  to  throw  charm  into 
his  treatment  of  a  narrow  subject.  The 
whole  series  is  closed  by  the  Illuca  of 
Joannes  Tzetzes,  a  learned  but  tasteless 
scholar  of  the  12th  century  a.d. 

As  Homer  was  the  master  of  the 
mythical,  so  Hesiod  was  the  master  of  the 
didactic  epic.  After  him  this  department 
of  poetry  was  best  represented  by  Xeno- 
phanes  of  Colophon,  Parmenides  of  Elea, 
and  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum,  in  the  6th 
and  5th  centuries  B.C.  In  the  Alexandrian 
period  didactic  poetry  was  much  taken  up, 
and  employed  upon  the  greatest  possible 
variety  of  subjects.  But  none  of  its  repre- 
sentatives succeeded  in  writing  more  than 
poetic  prose,  or  in  handling  their  intract- 
able material  with  the  mastery  which 
Vergil  shows  in  his  Georgics.  The  period 
produced  the  astronomical  epic  of  Aratus 
of  Sicyon  (about  275  b.C.\  and  two  medical 
poems  by  Nicander  of  Colophon  (about  150). 
Under  the  Roman  Empire  more  didactic 
poetry  was  produced  by  the  Greek  writers. 
MaxTmus  and  the  so-called  Manetho  wrote 
on  astrology.  Dionysius  Periegetes  on  geo- 
graphy, Oppian   on   angling,   and   an   imi- 
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tator  of  Oppian  on  hunting.  The  Alex- 
andrian period  also  produced  didactic 
poems  in  iambic  scnarii,  as  e.g.  sevei-al  on 
geographj'  bearing  tlie  names  of  Dicsearchus 
and  Scymnus,  which  still  survive. 

(2)  Roman.  The  Romans  probably  had 
songs  of  an  epic  character  from  the  earliest 
times  ;  but  these  were  soon  forgotten.  They 
had,  however,  a  certain  influence  on  the 
later  and  comparatively  artificial  literature, 
for  both  Livius  Andronicus  in  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Odyssey,  and  Nsevius  in  his 
Punic  War,  wrote  in  the  traditional 
Italian  metre,  the  versus  Sutunuus. 
Njevins  was,  it  is  true,  a  national  poet,  and 
so  was  his  successor  Ennius,  but  the  latter 
emplo3'ed  the  Greek  hexameter  metre,  in- 
stead of  the  rude  Saturnian.  To  follow 
the  example  of  Ennius,  and  celebrate  the 
achievements  of  their  countrymen  in  the 
form  of  the  Greek  epic,  was  the  ambition 
of  several  poets  before  the  fall  of  the 
Republic.  A  succession  of  poets,  as  Hostius, 
the  tragedian  Accius,  and  Furius  were  the 
authors  of  poetical  annals.  In  this  con- 
nexion we  should  also  mention  Cicero's 
epics  on  Marius  and  on  his  own  consulship, 
besides  the  poem  of  Terentius  Varro  of  Atax 
{Atdclnus)  on  CaE'sar's  war  with  the  Sequani 
{Bdlum  Scquan'irum).  Latin  epics  on 
Greek  mythical  subjects  seem  to  have  been 
rare  in  the  republican  age.  At  least  we 
know  of  only  a  few  translations,  as  that  of 
the  Iliad  by  Mattius  and  Ninnius  Crassus, 
and  of  the  Cypria  by  Lsevinus.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  republican  age  it  was  a 
favourite  form  of  literary  activity  to  write 
in  free  imitation  of  the  learned  Alex- 
andrians. Varro  of  Atax,  for  example, 
followed  Apollonius  of  Rhodes  in  his 
Argunautica;  others,  like  Helvius  Chnia 
and  the  orator  Licinius  Calvus,  preferred 
the  shorter  epics  so  much  in  favour  with 
the  Alexandrians.  Only  one  example  in 
this  style  is  completely  preserved.  The 
Marriage  of  Pcleus  and  Thetis,  by  Cat- 
rallus.  This  is  the  only  example  we  possess 
of  the  narrative  epic  of  the  republic. 

But  in  the  Augustan  age  both  kinds  of 
epic,  the  mythic  and  the  historical,  are  repre- 
sented bj'  a  number  of  poets.  Varius  Ptufus, 
Rabirliis,  Cornelius  Severus,  and  Albino- 
vanus  PedO,  treated  contemporary  history 
ill  the  epic  style:  Domitius  Marsus  and 
Macer  turned  their  attention  to  the  mytho- 
logy. The  ^Eiieid  of  Vergil,  the  noblest 
monument  of  Roman  epic  poetiy,  combines 
both  characters.  Of  all  the  epic  produc- 
tions of  this  age,  the  only  ones  which  are 


preserved  intact  are  the  iEueid,  a  pane- 
gyric on  Messala,  which  found  its  way 
into  the  poems  of  Tibullus,  and  perhaps  two 
poems,  the  Ciilex  and  Ciris,  falsely  attri- 
buted to  Vergil. 

In  the  1st  century  a.d.  we  have  several 
examples  of  the  historical  epic :  the  Phar- 
sCtUa  of  Lucan,  the  Punica  of  Silius 
Italicus,  a  Bellum  Civile  in  the  satirical 
romance  of  Petronius,  and  an  anonymous 
panegyric  on  Calpurnius  Piso,  who  was 
executed  for  con-spiracy  under  Nero,  a.d. 
65.  The  heroic  style  is  represented  by 
the  Argonautica  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  and 
the  Thehaid  and  AchiUeid  of  Statius,  to 
which  we  may  add  the  metrical  epitome 
of  the  Iliad  by  the  so-called  Pindarus 
Thebanus.  The  politico-historical  poems 
of  the  succeeding  centuries,  by  Publius 
Porfirius  Optatianus  in  the  4th  centurj-, 
Claudian,  Merobaudes,  Sidonius  ApoUinaris 
in  the  5th,  Priscian,  Corippus,  and  Venantius 
Fortunatus  in  the  Gth,  are  entirety  panegyric 
in  character,  and  intended  to  do  homage  to 
the  emperor  or  men  of  influence.  Of  all 
these  poets,  Claudian  is  the  most  consider- 
able. He  and  Dracontius  (towards  the  end 
of  the  5tli  century)  are  among  the  last  who 
take  their  subjects  from  mythology. 

Didactic  poetry,  which  suited  the  sober 
character  of  the  Romans,  was  earl}'  repre- 
sented at  Rome.  Here  the  Romans  were 
in  many  ways  sujserior  to  the  Greeks. 
Appius  Claudius  Cfecus  and  the  elder 
Cato  were  the  authors  of  gnomic  poetrj'. 
Ennius,  the  tragedian  Accius,  and  several 
of  his  contemporaries,  wrote  didactic  pieces; 
the  satires  of  Lucilius  and  Varro  were  also 
in  part  didactic.  It  was  however  not  till 
the  end  of  the  rejiublican  period  that  the 
influence  of  Greek  literature  gave  predomi- 
nance to  the  Greek  epic  form.  It  was  then 
adopted  by  Varro  of  Atax,  the  orator 
Cicero,  and  above  all  by  Lucretius,  whose 
poem  De  liCrum  Nfduva  is  the  only  did- 
actic poem  of  this  period  that  has  been  pre- 
served intact.  In  the  Augustan  age  many 
writers  were  active  in  this  field.  Valgius 
Rufus  and  jEmilius  Macer  followed  closely 
in  the  steps  of  the  Alexandrians.  Grattius 
wrote  a  poem  on  hunting,  a  part  of  which 
still  survives ;  Manilius  an  astronomical 
poem  which  survives  entire.  But  the 
Georgics  of  Vergil  throws  all  similar  works, 
Greek  or  Latin,  into  the  shade.  Ovid 
employs  the  epic  metre  in  his  Metamor- 
phoses and  Ilallcuttca,  the  elegiac  in  his 
Fasti. 

In    the    1st    century    a.d.    Germanicus 
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translated  Ariitus.  Columella  wrote  a  poem 
on  gardening ;  an  unknown  author  (said 
to  be  Lucilius),  the  ^tna.  The  3rd 
century  produced  the  medical  poem  of 
Sammomcus  Serenus,  and  that  of  Nemesi- 
anus  on  hunting.  In  the  4th  we  have 
Ausonius,  much  of  whose  work  is  didactic  ; 
Palladius  on  agriculture ;  an  adaptation  of 
Aratus  and  of  Dionysius  Periegetes  by 
Avienus,  with  a  description  of  the  sea- 
coasts  of  the  known  world  in  iambics ;  in 
the  5th,  besides  some  of  Claudian's  pieces, 
a  description  by  Rutilius  Namatianus  in 
elegiacs  of  his  return  home.  The  book  of 
Dionysius  Periegetes  was  adapted  by  Pris- 
cian  in  the  Gth  century.  A  collection  of 
proverbs,  bearing  the  name  of  Cato,  belongs 
to  the  4th  century.  In  most  of  these  com- 
positions the  metrical  form  is  a  mere  set 
off ;  and  in  the  school  verses  of  the  gram- 
marians, as  in  those  by  Terentuinus  Maurus 
on  metres,  by  an  anonymous  author  on 
rhetorical  figures,  and  on  weights  and 
measures,  there  is  no  pretence  of  poetry 
at  all. 

Epulones  (Masters  of  the  Feast).  The 
office  of  cjjulo  was  created  19G  B.C.  to  re- 
lieve the  Pontifices.  It  was,  from  the 
first,  open  to  plebeians,  and  could  be  held 
with  the  great  offices  of  state.  The  first 
duty  of  the  epulones  was  to  provide  the 
banquets  {epuluin)  of  the  Capitoline  deities 
{see  Lectistekniuai).  In  later  times  they 
had  also  to  provide  for  and  superintend  the 
public  entertainments  (("/jftZo?)  of  the  people, 
when  the  senate  dined  on  the  Capitol. 
Such  entertainments  were  alwaj's  provided 
at  the  games  given  by  private  individuals, 
or  by  the  state,  on  occasions  of  religious 
festivals,  dedications  of  temples,  assump- 
tions of  office,  triumphs,  funerals,  birthdays 
in  the  imperial  household,  and  the  like. 
The  Collegium  epulomim  consisted  origin- 
ally of  three  members  {tres  viri  epulones) 
and  afterwards  of  seven  (sejitem  viri 
epulones),  a  name  which  it  retained  even 
after  Csesar  had  raised  the  number  to  ten. 
Its  existence  can  be  traced  down  to  the  end 
of  the  4th  century. 

Equirria.     See  Mars  and  Salii. 

Equites  (horsemen  or  knights).  The 
equifes  were  originally  a  real  division  of 
the  Roman  army.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  kingly  period  they  were  called  celeres, 
and  their  number  is  said  to  have  been  301 ), 
chosen  in  equal  parts  from  the  three  tribes  of 
the  Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Luceres.  A  hun- 
dred formed  a  coitwriff,  each  cen?Mi'ia  being 
named  after  the  tribe  from  •which  it  was 


taken.  Thirty  made  a  tunna,and  ten  were 
under  the  command  of  a  decurlo,  while  the 
whole  corps  was  commanded  bj'  the 
trlhunus  cClerum.  During  the  course  of 
the  kingly  period  the  body  of  equites  was 
increased  to  six  centuriw,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  Servius  Tullius  finally  raised  it  to 
eighteen.  When  the  twelve  new  centuries 
were  formed,  consisting  of  the  richest  persons 
in  the  state,  whose  income  exceeded  that  of 
the  first  class  in  the  censiis,  the  corps  of 
equites  lost  the  exclusively  patrician  char- 
acter which  had  hitherto  distinguished  it. 
At  the  same  time  its  military  importance 
was  diminished,  as  it  no  longer  formed  the 
first  rank,  but  took  up  a  position  on  the 
wings  of  the  plialanx  (see  Legio).  The 
equifes,  however,  retained  both  in  the  state 
and  in  the  army  their  personal  prestige. 
In  the  cumitia  they  voted  first,  and  in 
centuriw  of  their  own.  They  were  the 
most  distinguished  ti'oops  in  the  army.  No 
other  soldiers  were  in  a  position  to  keep 
two  horses  and  a  groom  apiece,  a  costly 
luxury,  although  they  received  an  allowance 
for  the  purchase  and  keep  of  their  horse. 
After  the  introduction  of  the  pay  system 
they  received  three  times  as  much  as  the 
ordinary  troops  ;  on  occasion  of  a  triumph 
three  times  the  ordinary  share  of  booty  ; 
and  at  the  foundation  of  a  colony  a  much 
larger  allotment  than  the  ordinary  colonist. 
The  1,800  equites  ecpio  publico,  or  equites 
whose  horse  was  purchased  and  kept  by  the 
state,  were  chosen  every  five  j^ears,  at  the 
census.  The  election  was  carried  out  in 
the  republican  period  originally  by  the 
consuls,  but  in  later  times  by  the  censors. 
After  the  general  census  was  completed, 
the  censors  proceeded  to  review  the  equites 
(recognltid).  They  were  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  tribes,  and  each  of  them,  lead- 
ing his  horse  by  the  hand,  passed  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  censors  in  the  forum. 
All  who  had  served  their  time,  and  who 
were  physically  incapacitated,  received 
their  discharge.  If  an  equi^'S  were  judged 
unworthy  of  his  position,  he  was  dismissed 
with  the  words  :  "  Sell  your  horse  "  (Vende 
equum).  If  there  were  nothing  against  him, 
he  was  passed  on  with  the  words  Trdduc 
equum  ("  lead  your  horse  past  ").  The 
vacancies  were  then  filled  up  with  suitable 
candidates,  and  the  new  list  {album  equitum) 
read  aloud.  In  later  times,  the  eqnes  whose 
name  was  first  read  out  was  called  j'rinceps 
iilventutis  (see  Princeps). 

During  their  time  of  service  (a2tat- 17-46) 
the  equites  were  beund  to  serve  in  a  number 
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of  cam])aign9  not  exceeding  ten.  Their 
service  expired,  they  passed  into  the  first 
censorial  class.  The  senators  alone  among 
the  equitcs  were,  in  earlier  times,  allowed  to 
keep  their  cqiiits  jntblicus,  their  name  on  the 
roll,  and  their  rights  as  eqiiites  unimpaired. 
But  of  this  privilege  the  senators  were 
deprived  in  the  time  of  the  Gracchi.  The 
number  of  the  cquites  cquo  publico  re- 
mained the  same,  as  no  addition  was  made 
to  the  sum  expended  by  the  state  on  the 
horses.  Young  men  of  property  sometimes 
served  on  their  own  horses  (cquo  jJ'rlvdto) 
without  an}'  share  in  the  political  privileges 
of  the  cquites.  After  the  Second  Punic  war 
the  body  of  cquites  gradually  lost  its  mili- 
tary position,  and  finally  ceased  to  exist  as 
Vi  special  troop.  In  the  1st  century  B.C.  the 
members  of  the  equestrian  centurice  only 
served  in  the  cohors  prcvtoria  of  the  general, 
or  in  the  capacity  of  military  tribunes  and 
prwfecti  of  cohorts. 

The  wealthy  class,  who  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  large  capital  which  enabled  them 
to  undertake  the  farming  of  the  public 
revenues,  and  who  consequently  had  the 
opportunity  of  enriching  themselves  still 
further,  had  long  enjoyed  a  very  influential 
position.  In  123  B.C.  the  lex  iudtciarla  of 
Gains  Gracchus  transferred  to  the  possessors 
of  the  equestrian  census  (400,000  sestertii,  or 
-about £I!,5!>0)  to  right  to  sit  on  juries,  which 
had  previously  belonged  exclusively  to  mem- 
bers of  the  senate.  Thus  an  ordo  Pquester 
•or  third  order,  standing  between  the  senate 
and  the  people,  was  formed,  which  began 
to  play  an  important  part  in  politics.  Its 
members  were  called  equitcs  even  if  they 
were  not  enrolled  in  the  centurice  cquitum. 
The  contests  between  the  senate  and  the 
cquites  for  the  exclusive  right  to  sit  on  the 
juries,  continued  with  varying  fortunes 
until  the  end  of  the  Republic.  Augustus 
-allowed  the  ordo  equestcr  to  continue  in 
existence  as  a  class  in  possession  of  a  cer- 
tain incoipe  ;  but  the  old  fiscal  and  judicial 
system  came  to  an  end,  and  the  ordo  accord- 
ingly lost  all  its  former  importance.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  cquites  proper  rose  into 
a  position  of  great  consideration.  They 
were  divided  into  six  tui-ma',  headed  by  an 
imperial  prince  as  princcjJS  iuvciitutis. 
True,  they  had  no  further  standing  as  a 
corporation :  but  the  emperor  employed 
them  in  a  variety  of  confidential  posts. 
The  title  cqucs  cquo  '  pidtUco  was  necessary 
lor  the  attainment  of  the  office  of  military 

'  The  state  did  not  actually  provide  the  horee. 


tribune,  and  for  a  number  of  the  most 
important  military  posts.  The  power  of 
conferring  or  withdrawing  the  title  came  at 
length  to  rest  with  the  emperor  alone. 

The  review  of  the  cquites,  which  used  to 
take  place  every  five  years,  now  became  a 
mere  ceremony,  and  was  united  by  Augustus 
with  the  ancient  annual  parade  (i/'niisycc^Jo) 
of  the  15th  July.  The  cquites,  in  full 
imiform,  rode  through  the  Eorum  to  the 
Capitol,  past  the  temple  of  Mars  or  Honos. 

After  the  transference  of  the  seat  of 
government  to  Constantinople,  the  turnice 
cquitum  sank  into  the  position  of  a  city 
corporation,  standing  between  the  senate 
and  the  guilds,  and  in  possession  of  special 
privileges.  The  insignia  of  the  equitcs 
were  a  gold  ring  and  a  narrow  pur]ile  border 
on  the  tunic  (see  Tunica).  At  the  trans- 
vectio  they  wore  the  trdhca,  a  mantle 
adorned  with  purple  stripes,  and  crowns  of 
nlive.  From  G7  B.C.  the  fourteen  first  rows 
were  assigned  to  them  honoris  causa. 

Eranos.  The  Greek  term  for  an  organized 
club  or  societj',  for  the  purposes  of  feast- 
ing and  amusement,  whose  members  were 
called  crdnistce.  Sometimes  it  would  be 
formed  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of 
particular  deities.  Sometimes,  again,  the 
object  of  an  ci-anos  would  be  miitual  assist- 
ance by  advances  of  money.  The  govern- 
ment encouraged  these  clubs,  because  their 
corporate  character  made  it  easier  to  settle 
with  expedition  any  legal  proceedings 
arising  oiit  of  their  affairs.  Trials  of  this 
kind,  for  refusal  to  pay  subscriptions,  or 
to  repay  loans,  had  to  be  settled  within  a 
month. 

Erato.    See  Muses. 

Eratosthenes.  A  Greek  savant,  born  at 
Cyrene  in  275  B.C.  He  completed  his  philo- 
sophical education  at  Athens,  where  he 
made  his  first  public  appearance  as  a 
lecturer  on  philosophy.  His  learning  won 
him  such  a  reputation  that  Ptolemy  III 
(Euergetes)  invited  him  in  2-17  B.C.  to 
Alexandria,  and  made  him  librarian  there 
in  the  place  of  Callimachus.  He  is  said  to 
have  died,  after  nearly  losing  his  eye-sight, 
by  voluntary  starvation  in  195  B.C.  He 
was  a  master  of  science  in  all  its  branches — 
history,  geography,  geometrj',  astronomy, 
philosophy,  grammar  and  poetry.  As  a 
writer  he  treated  an  astonishing  variety 
of  subjects,  and  won  thereby  the  name  of 
Pcntathlos  (or  master  in  the  five  great 
exercises  of  the  arena).  It  is  said  that  he 
was  the  first  person  who  assumed  the  name 
of  Pliildlogos,    or   friend  of    science.     His 
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jp:eatest  service  consists  in  the  fact  that  ho 
was  the  founder  of  scientific  geography. 
His  greatest  work  was  his  GCogrdphlca,  in 
three  books.  The  first  was  upon  physical 
geography,  the  second  treated  mathematical 
i;eograpliy  on  the  basis  of  the  measurement 
of  degrees,  discovered  by  himself.  The 
subject  of  the  third  was  chorography,  based 
upon  a  map  of  his  own  drawing.  The  work 
is  unfortunately  lost,  and  known  only  by 
what  later  writers,  especially  Striibo,  have 
preserved.  Historical  investigation  owes 
a.  great  deal  to  the  Chronugmplua,  in  which 
he  undertook  to  found  chronology  on  as- 
tronomy and  mathematics.  His  compre- 
hensive book  on  Ancient  Comedy  was  a  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  literature.  The 
■CdMlogoi  was  a  work  on  astronomy  and 
mythology,  in  which  were  collected  the 
fables  of  the  ancient  writers  on  the  con- 
stellations, with  an  enumerationof  the  single 
stars  in  each  group.  A  dry  compendium, 
called  the  Cafastcrismoi,  containing  a  mere 
enumeration  of  44  constellations,  with  475 
stars,  and  the  fables  attached,  is  based  on 
the  great  work  of  Eratosthenes.  His  poetical 
efforts  were  a  short  epic  called  IlcrmCs,  and 
a  celebrated  elegy,  the  Erigone.  Besides 
the  compendium  above  mentioned,  and  some 
fragments,  we  have  a  letter  of  Eratosthenes 
to  Ptolemy  Euergetes  on  the  doubling  of 
the  cube,  and  an  epigram  on  the  same 
subject. 

Ergbus.  In  Greek  mythology,  the  pri- 
meval darkness,  springing,  according  to 
Hesiod,  from  Chaos,  brother  of  Night,  and 
father  by  her  of  Jilther  and  Hemera  (day). 
The  word  is  commonly  used  of  the  lower 
world,  filled  with  impenetrable  darkness. 

Erechtheum  {Erechtheion).  The  original 
sanctuary  of  the  tutelary  deities  of  Athens, 
Athene  Polias,  (the  goddess  of  the  city), 
Poseidon,  and  Erechtheus.  It  was  situated 
on  the  Acropolis.  The  old  temple,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Erechtheus,  was  burnt 
by  the  Persians  in  480  B.C.  The  restoration 
was  perhaps  begun  as  far  back  as  the  time 
of  Pericles,  but,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  an  inscription  in  the  British  Museum 
(no.  xxxv),  was  not  quite  finished  in  409. 
The  new  temple  was,  even  in  antiquity, 
admired  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
perfect  works  of  the  Attic-Ionic  style.  It 
was  63  feet  long  and  nearly  3(J  broad ;  and 
was  divided  into  two  main  parts.  Entering 
through  the  eastern  portico  of  six  Ionic 
pillars,  one  came  into  the  cdla  of  Athene 
Polias,  with  an  image  of  the  goddess,  and 
a  lamp  that  was  always  kept  burning.     To 


the  solid  wall  at  the  back  was  attached  the 
Erechtheum  proper.  Here  were  tliree  altars, 
one  common  to  Poseidon  and  Erechtheus, 
the  other  to  Hephaestus  and  the  hero  Butes. 
Connected  with  this,  by  three  dcors,  was 
a  small  front-chamber,  with  seven  half 
columns  adorning  the  western  wall,  and 
three  windows  between  them.  This  chamber 
was  approached  through  a  hall  attached  to 
the  north  side  of  the  temple,  adorned  with 
seven  Ionic  columns  in  front,  and  one  on 
each  side.  Under  this  was  a  cleft  in  the 
rock,  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  stroke 
of  Poseidon's  trident  during  his  contest  with 
Athene  for  the  possession  of  the  Acropolis. 
Corresponding  to  this  on  the  south  side 
was  a  small  hall,  supported  not  by  pillars, 
but  by  caryatides.  This  was  called  the 
Hall  of  Core,  and  it  probably  contained  the 
tomb  of  Cecrops.  From  it  a  step  led  down 
to  a  court,  once  walled  round,  in  which 
were  the  Pandroseum  {sec  PandrOsSs),  the 
sacred  olive  tree  of  Athene,  and  the  altar 
of  Zeus  Herkeios.  On  the  east  side,  in 
front  of  the  temple  of  Athene  Polias,  stood 
the  altar  on  which  the  great  hecatomb  was 
offered  at  the  Panathensea.  {See  plan  of 
Acropolis.) 

Erechtheus.  A  mythical  king  of  Athens. 
According  to  Homer  he  was  the  son  of 
Earth  by  Hephaestus,  and  brought  up  by 
Athene.  Like  that  of  Cecrops,  half  of  his 
form  was  that  of  a  snake — a  sign  that  he 
was  one  of  the  aborigines.  Athene  put  the 
child  in  a  chest  which  she  gave  to  the 
daughters  of  Cecrops,  Agraulos,  Herse,  and 
Pandrosos,  to  take  care  of ;  forbidding  them 
at  the  same  time  to  open  it.  The  two 
eldest  disobeyed,  and  in  terror  at  the 
serpent-shaped  child  (or  according  to 
another  version,  the  snake  that  surrounded 
the  child),  they  went  mad,  and  threw 
themselves  from  the  rocks  of  the  Acropolis. 
Another  account  made  the  serpent  kill  them. 
Erechtheus  drove  out  Amphictyon,  and  got 
possession  of  the  kingdom.  He  then  es- 
tablished the  worship  of  Athene,  and  built 
to  her,  as  goddess  of  the  citj'  (Pollas),  a 
temple,  named  after  him  the  Erechtheum. 
Here  he  was  afterwards  worshipped  himself 
with  Athene  and  Poseidon.  He  was  also 
the  founder  of  the  Panathenaic  festival.  He 
was  said  to  have  invented  the  four-wheeled 
chariot,  and  to  have  been  taken  up  to 
heaven  for  this  by  Zeus,  and  set  in  the  sky 
as  the  constellation  of  the  charioteer.  His 
daughters  were  Orithyia  and  Procris  {see 
Boreas  andCEPHALCS).  Originally  identi- 
fied with  Erichthonius,  he  was  in  later  times 
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distinguished  fi-om  him,  and  was  regarded 
as  his  grandson,  and  as  son  of  Pandiou  and 
Zeuxippe.  His  twin  brother  was  Butes, 
his  sisters  Procne  and  Philomela.  The 
priestly  oflice  fell  to  Butes,  while  Erech- 
theus  assumed  the  funotions  of  royalty.  By 
Praxithea,  the  daughter  of  Cephissus,  he 
was  father  of  the  second  Cecrops  {sec  Pan- 
DION,  2),  of  Metlon  (see  D.kdalus)  ;  of 
Creusa  {sec  Ion),  as  well  as  of  Protogeneia, 
Pandora,  and  Chthonia.  When  Athens 
was  pressed  hard  by  the  Eieusinians 
under  Eumolpus,  the  oracle  promised  him 
the  victory  if  he  would  sacrifice  one  of 
his  daughters.  He  chose  the  youngest, 
Chthonia;  but  Piotogeneia  and  Pandora, 
wdio  had  made  a  vow  with  their  sister  to 
die  with  her,  voluntarily  shared  her  fate. 
Erechtheus  conquered  his  enemies  and  slew 
Eumolpus,  but  was  afterwards  destroyed 
by  the  trident  of  his  enemy's  father, 
Poseidon. 

Ergane.     See  Athene 

Erginus.  King  of  the  Miuyse  of  Orcho- 
menus,  son  of  Poseidon  (or  Clymenus, 
according  to  another  account),  and  one  of 
the  Argonauts.  At  the  games  of  Poseidon 
at  Onchestos,  Clymenus  was  killed  by  a 
stone  thrown  by  a  noble  Theban.  Erginus 
in  consequence  compelled  the  Thebans  to 
pay  him  an  annual  tribute  of  100  oxen  for 
twenty  years.  Heracles,  on  returning  from 
his  slaughter  of  the  lions  of  Cithferon,  came 
wpon  the  heralds  who  were  collecting  the 
tribute.  He  cut  off  their  noses  and  ears, 
tied  their  hands  round  their  necks,  and  told 
them  that  this  was  the  tribute  they  might 
take  back  to  their  master.  War  broke  out. 
Heracles  armed  the  Thebans  with  the  arms 
hanging  in  the  temples,  the  Minyse  having 
carried  off  all  the  others  ;  slew  Erginus, 
destroyed  Orchomenus,  and  forced  the  Minya^ 
to  pay  double  the  tribute  to  Thebes.  The 
sons  of  Erginus  were  the  mythical  architects 
Agamedes  and  Trojihunlus. 

Erichthonius.  (1)  Son  of  Dardanus  {see 
Dakdanus)  and  Bateia,  father  of  Tros.  (2) 
See  Erechtheus. 

Erigone.  Daughter  of  Icarius,  who 
hanged  herself  for  grief  at  the  murder  of 
her  father,  and  was  taken  up  to  heaven  as 
the    constellation    of     the     Virgin.      {See 

ICARIDS.) 

Erinna.  A  famous  Greek  poetess,  a  native 
of  the  island  of  Telos.  She  was  a  friend 
and  contemporary  of  Sappho,  with  whom 
she  lived  in  Mitylene.  She  flourished  about 
600  B.C.  and  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
The  poem  by  which   she  is  best  known  is 


the  Spindle  {Elakate)  consisting  of  300 
hexameters.  A  few  verses  of  this,  and  a 
few  epigrams,  are  all  of  her  writing  which 
survives.  A  poem  in  five  Sapphic  strophes, 
addressed  to  Rome  as  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  is  from  the  hand  of  a  much  later 
poetess,  Melinno,  who  probably  lived  in 
Lower  Italy  at  the  time  of  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus,  or  the  First  Punic  War. 

Erinjes  (Greek).  The  goddesses  of  venge- 
ance. Homer  .speaks  sometimes  of  one, 
sometimes  of  several,  but  without  any 
definite  statement  about  either  number, 
name,  or  descent.  Hesiod  makes  them  the 
daughters  of  Gaia  (Earth),  sprung  from  the 
blood  of  the  mutilated  Uranus.  According 
to  others  they  were  the  daughters  of  Night 


*ERINyS    BINDING    PIRITIIODS    IN    HADES. 
(Vase-Painting.) 

(Nyx)  or  of  the  Earth,  and  Darkness 
(Skotus).  Euripides  is  the  earliest  writer 
who  fixes  their  number  at  three,  and  con- 
siderably later  we  find  them  with  the 
names  Allecto  ("  She  who  rests  not "), 
Tisiphone  ("  Avenger  of  murder  "),  and 
Megaera  ("  The  jealous  one  ")  They  are  the 
avengers  of  every  transgression  of  natural 
order,  and  especially  of  offences  which 
touch  the  foundation  of  human  societj-. 
They  jranish,  without  mere}',  all  violations 
of  filial  duty,  or  the  claims  of  kinship,  or 
the  rites  of  hospitality  ;  murder,  perjurj', 
and  like  offences ;  in  Homer  even  beggars 
have  their  Erinys.  The  punishment  begins 
on  earth  and  is  continued  after  death. 
Thus  they  pursue  Orestes  and  Alcma^ou, 
who  slew    their   mothers,  and   (Edipus  for 
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the  murder  of  his  father  and  marriage 
with  his  motlier,  without  regard  to  tlie 
circumstances  by  which  their  otFences  were 
excused.  Their  principle  is  a  simple  one, 
"  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth." 
In  spite  of  their  terrible  attributes  as  god- 
desses of  vengeance  they  were  called  Scmnai 
(the  honourable)  and  EumcnidL's{thQ  kindly). 
For  the  punishment  of  the  evil  secures  the 
well-being  of  the  good,  and  by  pursuing 
and  destroying  transgressors  the  Erinyes 
prove  themselves  benevolent  and  bene- 
*icent.  They  were  worsliipi^ed  in  Athens 
under  the  name  of  Sciiinai,  and  had  a  shrine 
on  the  Areupagus,  and  the  hill  of  Colonus. 
Fresh  water  and  black  sheep  were  offered 
to  them  in  sacrifice.  The  terrible  picture 
drawn  of  them  by  jEschyhis  in  his  Eit- 
menidcs,  as  women  like  Gorgons,  with 
snakes  for  hair,  bloodshot  ej-es,  grinding 
teeth,  and  long  black  robes  with  blood-red 
girdles,  was  softened  down  in  later  times. 
They  appear  as  maidens  of  stern  aspect, 
with  snakes  in  their  hair  or  round  their 
girdles  and  arms,  torches,  scourges,  or 
sickles  in  their  hands,  generally  in  the 
costume  of  huntresses,  and  sometimes  with 
wings  as  a  sign  of  the  swiftness  of  their 
vengeance  {sec  cut). 

The  Furies  {Fuvice  or  Dlvcv)  of  the 
Roman  poets  are  a  mere  adaptation  of 
the  Greek  Erinyes.  They  are  generally 
represented  as  torturing  the  guilty  in  the 
world  below,  but  as  sometimes  appearing 
on  earth,  to  excite  to  crime  and  throw  men 
into  madness. 

Eriphyle.  In  Greek  m3'thologj',  sister  of 
Adrastus  and  wife  of  Amphiaraiis.  {See 
Adrastus.)  Bribed  with  a  necklace  by 
Polynlces,  she  prevailed  on  her  husband  to 
take  part  in  the  war  of  the  Seven  Chiefs 
against  Thebes,  in  which  he  met  his  death. 
{Sec  Amphi.iraus.)  In  revenge  for  this 
she  was  slain  by  her  son  Alcmseon.  {See 
Alcm.kon.) 

Eris.  The  goddess  of  discord,  fighting, 
and  quarrelling  in  the  Greek  mythology. 
In  Homer  she  is  sister  and  companion  of 
Ares,  and  like  him  insatiate  of  blood  ;  in 
Hesiod  she  is  daughter  of  Night,  and  mother 
of  trouble,  oblivion,  hunger,  pain,  murder 
and  carnage,  brawls,  deceit,  and  lawless- 
ness. She  was  the  only  one  among  the 
gods  who  was  not  bidden  to  the  marriage  of 
Peleus  and  Thetis.  In  revenge  she  threw 
a  golden  apple  among  the  guests,  and  thus 
gave  occasion  for  the  Trojan  War.  {See 
Trojan  War.)  Side  by  side  with  this 
destructive  Eris  was  a  beneficent  Eris,  the 
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sister,  according  to  Hesiod,  of  the  other. 
She  was  the  personification  of  noble  rivalry, 
and  is  represented  as  stimulating  even 
dullards  to  exertion. 

Eros.  The  god  of  love  among  the 
Greeks.  His  name  does  not  occur  in 
Homer ;  but  in  Hesiod  he  is  the  fairest  of 
the  deities,  who  subdues  the  hearts  of  all 
gods  and  men.  He  is  born  from  Chaos  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Earth  and  Tartarus,  and  is 
the  comrade  of  Aphrodite  from  the  moment 
of  her  birth.  Hesiod  conceives  Eros  not 
merely  as  the  god  of  sensual  love,  but  as 
a  power  which  forms  the  world  by  inner 
union  of  the  separated  elements ;  an  idea 
very  prevalent  in  antiquity,  especially 
among  the  philosophers.  But  according 
to  the  later  and  commoner  notion,  Eros  was 
the  youngest  of  the  gods,  generally  the  son 
of  Aphrodite  by  Ares  or  Hermes,  always 


(1)    EROS. 

Probnljly  as  tlie  Genius  of  Death.    AForibed  to  the  timt 
of  Hiiilnan.    Found  at  CenioceUc  {Rome,  Vatican). 

a  child,  thoughtless  and  capricious.  He  is 
as  irresistible  as  fair,  and  has  no  pity  even 
for  his  own  mother.  Zeus,  the  father  of 
gods  and  men,  arms  him  with  golden  wings, 
and  with  bow  and  unerring  arrows,  or 
burning  torches.  Anteros,  the  god  of 
mutual  love,  is  his  brother,  and  his  com- 
panions are  Pothos  and  Himeros,  the  per- 
sonifications  of  longing  and   desire,  with 
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Peitho  (Persuasion),  the  Muses,  and  the 
Graces.  In  later  times  he  is  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  similar  beings,  Erotes  or 
loves.  (For  the  later  legend  of  Eros  and 
Psyche,  see  Psyche.) 

One  of  the  chief  and  oldest  seats  of  his 
worship  was  Thespire  in  Bceotia.  Here 
was  his  most  ancient  image,  a  rough,  un- 
hewn stone.  His  festival,  the  Erotia  or 
Erotidia,  continued  till  the  time  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  be  celebrated  every  fifth 
year  witli  much  ceremony,  accompanied 
by  gymnastic  and  musical  contests.  Be- 
sides this  he  was  paid  special  honour 
and  worship  in  the  gymnasia,  where  his 
statue  generally  stood  near  those  of  Her- 
mes and  Heracles.      In  the  gymnasia  Eros 


(2)    EROS. 

(Rome,  Capitoline  Mu?eum.) 

was  the  personification  of  devoted  friend- 
ship and  love  between  youths  and  men  ; 
the  friendship  which  proved  itself  active 
and  helpful  in  battle  and  bold  adventure. 
This  was  the  reason  why  the  Spartans  and 
Cretans  sacrificed  to  Eros  before  a  battle, 
and  the  sacred  band  of  youths  at  Thebes 
was  dedicated  to  him ;  why  a  festival  of 
freedom  (Elevtheria)  was  held  at  Samos  in 
his  honour,  as  the  god  who  boitnd  men  and 
youths  together  in  the  struggle  for  honour 
and  freedom;  and  why  at  Athens  he  was 
worshipped  as  the  liberator  of  the  city,  in 
memorj'  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton. 

In  works  of  art  Eros  was  usually  repre- 
sented as  a  beautiful  boy,  close  upon  the 
age  of  youth.  In  later  times  he  also  appears 
as  a  child  with  the  attributes  of  a  bow  and 


arrows,  or  burning  torches,  and  in  a  great 
variety  of  situations.  The  most  celebrated 
statues  of  this  god  were  by  Lysippus, 
Seopas,  and  Praxiteles,  whose  Eros  at 
Thespise  was  regarded  as  a  master-piece, 
and  un.surpassable.  The  famous  torso  in 
the  Vatican,  in  which  the  god  wears  a 
dreamy,  lovelorn  air,  is  popularly,  but 
probably  erroneously,  traced  to  an  original 
by  Praxiteles  (fig.  1).  The  Eros  trying  his 
bow,  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  at  Rome, 
is  supposed  to  be  the  copy  of  a  work  by 
Lysippus  (fig.  2). 

The  Roman  god  Amor  or  Cupido  was  a 
mere  adaptation  of  the  Greek  Eros,  and  was 
never  held  in  great  honour. 

Erse  or  Herse.     Sec  Cecrops. 

Erymanthian  Boar.     Sec  Heracles. 

Erysichthon.  (1)  Son  of  the  Athenian 
Cecrops. 

(2)  Son  of  Triopas  in  Thessaly.  For  dese- 
crating the  sacred  enclosure  of  Demeter,  and 
felling  an  oak  consecrated  to  the  goddess, 
he  was  punished  with  insatiable  hunger. 
Having  consumed  all  that  he  had,  he  was 
supported  by  his  daughter  Mestra,  to  whom 
her  lover  Poseidon  had  given  the  power  of 
transferring  herself  into  an}' shape  that  she 
liked.  In  various  forms  she  continually  got 
herself  sold,  and  then  returned  to  her  father 
with  the  proceeds.  At  last;  Erysichthon  was 
rediiced  to  devouring  his  own  limbs. 

Erytheia.     One  of  tlie  Hesperldes. 

Eryx.  Son  of  Poseidon  (or,  according  to 
another  account,  of  Butes)  and  AphrSdite, 
who  was  worshipped  on  Eryx,  a  mountain 
in  Sicily.  He  was  king  of  the  Elynii  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  mountain.  Eryx  was 
a  powerful  boxer,  but  was  slain  in  a  fight 
with  Heracles  about  a  bull,  which  had  run 
away  from  the  latter,  and  which  Eryx  had 
appropriated. 

Essfidarii.    See  Gladiatores. 

Essedum.     See  Chariots. 

Eteocles.  Son  of  (Edipus  king  of  Thebes 
and  locaste,  brother  of  Polj-nTces  and 
Antigone.  He  broke  the  agreement  he 
had  made  with  his  brother  to  give  him  the 
kingdom  of  Thebes  for  one  year.  Poh-nices 
accordingly  organized  the  campaign  of  the 
Seven  Chiefs  against  Tliebes,  and  fell  in 
single  combat  with  Eteocles.  (Sec  CEdipos 
and  Seven  against  Thebes.) 

Euadne.  Daughter  of  IphTs,  wife  of 
Capaneus.  Her  husband  fell  before  Thebes, 
and  at  his  funeral  she  threw  herself  into  tlie 
flames  of  the  pyre  and  was  consumed  with 
the  corpse. 

Euandros.     See  Evander. 
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Eubulus.  A  Greek  poet  of  the  Middle 
'Comedy,  who  flourished  about  370  B.C.  His 
plays  wore  mainly  on  mythical  subjects, 
and  parodied  the  earlier  tragedians,  espe- 
cially Euripides.  One  hundred  and  four 
pieces  were  attributed  to  him,  of  which  only 
a  few  fragments  have  been  preserved  written 
in  pure  and  well  chosen  language. 

Euclides  (EuklcidCs).  (1)  A  philosopher 
of  Megara,  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  and  the 
founder  of  the  Megarian  school. 

(2)  A  Greek  mathematician  who  taught  at 
Alexandria  about  300  B.C.  All  that  is  known 
of  his  life  is  that  he  was  held  in  much  es- 
teem, and  won  the  high  regard  of  king 
Ptolemy  I.  His  labours  in  putting  the  dis- 
coveries of  former  mathematicians  into 
order,  completing  them,  and  expounding 
them  with  matchless  clearness  and  concise- 
ness, won  him  the  position  of  the  founder 
of  mathematical  literature.  We  still  possess 
liis  Elcmcntu  of  Mathematics  (Stuicheia) 
which  have  been  used  until  quite  lately  as 
the  foundation  of  all  geometrical  textbooks. 
These  are  in  15  books ;  the  13th  and  14th, 
however,  are  said  to  have  been  added  by 
Hypsicles  of  Alexandria  about  IGO  B.C. 
Besides  this,  we  have  what  are  called  his 
Data,  or  95  geometrical  propositions  as 
an  introduction  to  geometrical  analysis,  an 
astronomical  work  entitled  PhwndmCna, 
and  a  musical  work  on  the  division  of  the 
canon.  Some  other  treatises,  probably 
from  the  hands  of  other  authors,  have  been 
attributed  to  Euclid.  Such  are  the  Ele- 
ments of  Oj/tics  and  Catoptrics,  and  the 
Introduction  to  Music. 

Eudemus.  A  Greek  philosopher,  native 
of  Rhodes.  After  Theophrastus  he  was  the 
chief  of  Aristotle's  disciples,  and  was  the 
author  of  the  seven  books  of  Eudcmian 
Ethics,  which  have  come  down  to  us  among 
his  writings. 

Euliemfirus.  A  Greek  writer,  who  flou- 
rished about  300  B.C.  Under  the  title  of 
Hierd  Anagrdphe,  or  Sacred  Histoiy,  he 
wrote  a  work  which  purported  to  explain 
the  whole  mythology,  on  the  theory  of  the 
apotheosis  of  men  who  by  their  bravery  and 
cleverness  had  deserved  well  of  mankind. 
Zeus,  for  instance,  his  kinsfolk  and  children, 
he  represented  as  in  reality  an  ancient  family 
of  Cretan  kings.  To  prove  his  assertion  he 
appealed  to  a  representation  of  the  whole 
])rimitive  history  of  the  world,  fi'om  the 
time  of  Uranus  onwards,  given  on  a  golden 
j)illar  in  the  temple  of  Zeus  on  the  island 
of  Panchsea.  This,  he  said,  he  had  dis- 
covered in  the  neighbourhood  of  India,  when 


sailing  round  the  coast  of  Arabia  on  the 
commission  of  king  Cassander.  The  work 
of  Euhemerus,  of  which  only  fragments  now 
remain,  was  well  known  in  Home,  where  it 
was  translated  and  adapted  byEunius.  The 
method  of  rationalizing  or  analysing  mytho- 
logy into  the  history  of  human  kings,  heroes 
and  adventurers,  is  called  Euhemerism,  after 
its  founder. 

Euios.    Sec  Dionysus. 

Eumffius.  The  faithful  swineherd  of 
Odysseus,  who  gave  his  master  a  friendly 
welcome  on  his  return  home  in  the  guise  of 
a  beggar,  and  aided  him  in  the  slaughter  of 
the  suitors.    {See  Odysseus.) 

Eumelus.    See  Epos  (1). 

Eumenides.    See  Erixves. 

Eumenius.  One  of  the  Roman  writers  of 
panegyrics  on  the  emperors.  He  was  born 
about  250  a.d.  at  Augustodunum  (Autun)  in 
Gaul ;  was  tutor  to  Constantius  Chlorus, 
and  for  a  long  time  accompanied  him  on  his 
campaigns.  Later  on,  he  settled  in  his 
native  city,  where  he  gave  instruction  in 
rhetoric.  In  296  he  delivered  an  oration 
on  behalf  of  the  restoration  of  schools  [Pro 
Restaurandls  Scholis).  Besides  this,  three 
other  speeches  are  attributed  to  him.  These 
are  panegyrics  on  Constantius  Chlorus  and 
Constantine,  spoken  at  Treves  in  296,  310, 
and  311  a.d.  His  tact  and  cleverness  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  other  panegyrical 
writers  of  that  age. 

Eumolpus.  In  Greek  mythology,  the  son 
of  Poseidon  and  Chione,  the  daughter  of 
Boreas  and  Orithyia.  After  his  birth  ho 
was  thrown  by  his  mother  into  the  sea,  but 
his  father  rescued  him  and  brought  him  to 
^Ethiopia,  to  his  daughter  Beuthesikyme. 
When  he  was  grown  up,  Endlus,  the  hus- 
band of  Benthosikyme,  gave  him  one  of  his 
daughters  in  marriage,  but  he  desired  the 
other  as  well,  and  was  accordingly  banished, 
and  came  with  his  son  Ismarus  or  Imma- 
radus  to  the  Thracian  king  Tegyrius  in 
Boeotia.  As  successor  to  this  king  he 
marched  to  the  assistance  of  his  friends  the 
Eleusinians  against  the  Athenian  Erech- 
theus,  but  was  slain  with  his  son.  {Sec 
Erechtheus.)  According  to  another  story, 
Immaradus  and  Erechtheus  both  fell,  and 
the  contending  parties  agreed  that  the 
Eleusinians  should  submit  to  the  Athenians, 
but  should  retain  the  exclusive  superinten- 
dence of  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  of  which 
Eumolpus  was  accounted  the  founder.  Ho 
was  also  spoken  of  as  a  writer  of  conse- 
crational  h3-mns,  and  as  having  discovered 
the  art  of  cultivating  the  vines  and  trees  in 
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general.  The  Eumolpida?,  liis  descendants, 
were  the  hereditary  priests  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian  ritual. 

Eunapius.  A  Greek  rhetorician,  born  at 
Sardis  in  347  a.d.  In  405  he  wrote  bio- 
grajjhies  of  twenty-three  older  and  con- 
temporary philosophers  and  sophists.  In 
spite  of  its  bad  style  and  its  superficiality, 
this  book  is  our  chief  authority  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  Neo-Platouism  of  that  age.  We 
have  also  several  fragments  of  his  continua- 
tion of  the  chronicle  of  Herennius  Dexippus. 
This  continuation,  in  foin'teen  books,  covered 
the  period  from  2G8  to  404  a.d.,  and  was 
much  used  by  Zosimus. 

Euneiis.     See  Jason  and  Hypsipyle. 

Eunomia.     Sec  Hor.e. 

Eupatridee.  The  members  of  the  ancient 
noble  families  of  Attica.  After  the 
abolition  of  royal  power  they  found  them- 
selves in  exclusive  possession  of  political 
rights,  and  distinguished  from  the  Gvomori 
or  agriculturists,  and  the  Demiurgl  or  me- 
chanics. The  constitution  of  Solon  deprived 
them  of  this  privilege.  But  their  landed 
property,  and  the  priestly  dignities  which 
they  had  possessed  of  old,  assured  them  a 
certain  influence  for  a  considerable  time. 

Euphemus.  Son  of  Poseidon  and  Europa, 
daughter  of  Tityus,  husband  of  Laonome, 
the  sister  of  Heracles.  His  father  conferred 
on  him  the  gift  of  moving  so  swiftly  over 
the  sea  that  his  feet  remained  dry.  He  was 
originally  one  of  the  Minj'as  of  Panopeiis 
in  Phocis,  but  afterwards  settled  on  the 
promontory  of  Tjenarum  in  Laconla,  and 
took  part  in  the  Calydonian  hunt  and  the 
expedition  of  the  Ai-gonauts.  When  the 
Argonauts  came  to  the  lake  of  Triton,  Triton 
gave  Eumolpus  a  clod  of  earth,  and  Medea 
prophesied  that  if  he  threw  this  into  the 
entrance  of  the  lower  world  at  TiBnarum, 
Ids  descendants  of  the  tenth  generation 
would  be  masters  of  Libya.  The  clod,  how- 
ever, was  lost  in  the  island  of  Thera,  and 
his  descendants  were  compelled  to  hold 
possession  of  this  island,  from  which  at 
length,  in  the  seventeenth  generation,  Battus 
came  forth  and  founded  Cyrene  in  Libya. 

Euphorion.  (1)  Son  of  jEschylus,  the 
great  tragedian.  He  flourished  about  4.50 
B.C.,  and  after  his  father's  death  put  on  the 
stage  four  of  his  pieces,  which  had  not  yet 
been  performed,  and  gained  the  prize.  He 
also  exhibited  tragedies  of  his  own,  not 
without  success. 

(2)  A  Greek  poet  and  writer  of  the 
Alexandrian  age  and  in  the  Alexandrian 
style.       He  was  born  about   27G  B.C.,    at 


Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and  died  holding  tha 
post  of  librarian  at  the  court  of  Antio- 
chus  the  Great,  king  of  Sj'ria.  Besides 
works  [on  mj'thology  and  historj']  in  prose, 
he  wrote  epics,  elegies,  and  epigrams  in 
obscure  and  unfamiliar  language.  His 
poems  were  much  valued  by  the  Uomans. 
Cornelius  Gallus,  in  particular,  thought  very 
highly  of  them,  and  took  him  as  his  model 
in  his  own  elegies. 

Euphranor.  A  Greek  artist,  born  at 
Corinth  about  3G0  B.C.  He  was  equally 
distinguished  as  a  painter,  and  as  a  sculptor 
in  bronze  and  marble.  He  also  wrote  a 
treatise  on  symmetry  and  form.  Among 
his  statues  one  of  the  most  celebrated  was 
the  Paris,  in  which  it  was  eas}'  to  recognise 
the  threefold  character  :  the  judge  of  divine 
beauty,  the  lover  of  Helen,  and  the  slaj'cr 
of  Achilles.  In  his  paintings,  it  we  may 
believe  the  ancients,  he  was  the  first  who 
gave  true  expression  to  the  grandeur  and 
dignity  of  divine  and  heroic  form.  [Pliny,. 
N.  II.  xxxiv  27,  XXXV  128.] 

Enphrosyne.     {See  Charites.) 

Eixpolis.  Eupolis  is  coupled  with  Aris- 
tophanes as  a  chief  representative  of  the 
Old  Attic  Comedy.  He  was  born  about 
446  B.C.,  and  died  before  the  end  of  the 
Pelponnesian  War.  He  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  a  di'amatist  in  his  seventeenth 
year,  and  carried  off  the  prize  seven  times. 
According  to  a  badlj'  attested  story,  he  was 
drowned  in  the  sea  by  Alcibiades  in  revenge 
for  his  treatment  of  him  in  one  of  his  plays. 
We  still  have  the  titles,  and  some  frag- 
ments, of  fifteen  of  his  pieces.  He  was  at 
first  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  his 
contemi)orary  Aristophanes,  but  an  estrange- 
ment afterwards  set  in,  and  the  two  poets 
attacked  each  other  with  great  bitterness. 
Eupolis  is  praised  by  the  ancients  for  the 
splendour  of  his  imagination,  the  coherence 
with  which  his  plots  are  developed,  the  high 
quality  of  his  patriotism,  the  grace  and 
majesty  of  his  language,  and  the  telling 
character  of  his  wit.  The  fragments  that 
remain  show  great  mastei'y  of  form.  Like 
Aristophanes,  he  made  an  attempt  to  stem 
the  current  of  moral  degeneracy  setting  in 
at  his  time. 

Eupompus.  A  Greek  painter,  native  of 
Sicyon,  who  flourished  about  400  B.C.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Sicyonian  school  of 
painting,  which  laid  great  emphasis  on  pro- 
fessional knowledge.    [Pliny,  N.  II.  xxxv  75.] 

Euripides.     The  third  of  the  thi-ee  great 

Attic    tragedians.       He  was    born    in   the 

I  island  of  Salamis,  in  480  B.C.,  on  the  very 
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day  of  the  great  battle.  His  father  Muesar- 
chus  is  said  to  have  been  a  tradesman  or 
tavern-keeper,  his  mother  Cllto  a  seller  of 
herbs.  His  parents,  however,  must  have 
had  some  means,  judging  by  the  fact  that 
tliey  gave  him  a  careful  gymnastic  education 
to  fit  him  for  the  athletic  contests.  This 
was  because  they  liad  misinterpreted  an 
oracle  given  them  before  his  birth  which 
promised  the  child  crowns  of  victory. 
Euripides  is  said  in  his  boyhood  really  to  have 
gained  the  prize  in  a  public  contest  of  this 
kind,  but  in  fact  he  was  destined  to  win 
victories  in  a  very  different  arena.  He 
associated  much  with  the  philosophers 
Anaxagoras  and  Socrates,  with  the  latter  of 
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(Naples  Museum.) 

whom  he  enjoj'ed  an  intimate  friendship 
during  the  whole  of  his  life.  He  also  had 
instruction  from  the  sophists  Protagoras  and 
PrSdicus.  Thus  be  received  the  best  of 
education  in  philosophy  and  rhetoric.  It 
was  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  (B.C.  455)  that 
he  first  put  a  tetralogy  on  the  stage.  He 
did  not  win  a  prize  till  his  forty-third  year, 
and  seems  indeed  to  have  been  victorious 
only  four  times  in  all;  but  he  was  none 
the  less  indefatigable  in  writing  tragedies. 
He  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  important 
events  and  the  public  questions  of  the 
time ;    but  personally  he  kept   aloof  from 


public  life,  avoided  society,  and  lived 
mostly  iu  the  enjoyment  of  an  excellent 
library,  amid  his  studies  and  poetical 
creations. 

He  was  twice  unfortunate  in  his  mar- 
riage, a  fact  which  may  have  encouraged 
him  in  his  surly,  unsociable  ways.  His 
first  wife,  Chcerile,  he  had  to  divorce  for 
infidelity.  She  bore  him  three  daughters, 
the  youngest  of  whom,  who  was  named 
after  her  mother,  put  several  of  her 
father's  tragedies  on  the  stage  after  his 
death.  His  second  wife,  Melito,  parted 
from  him  at  her  own  desire.  In  409,  at  the 
age  of  71,  he  left  Athens;  it  was  said  to 
get  <away  from  the  ceaseless  attacks  of  the 
comedians,  and  from  his  domestic  troubles. 
He  went  to  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  whore 
he  was  received  as  a  guest  of  the  city. 
Thence  he  went  on  to  Pella  to  the  court 
of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  had 
gathered  round  him  a  number  of  poets  and 
artists,  and  who  treated  him  with  great 
respect.  Here  he  spent  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life  and  died  B.C.  405.  According  to 
a  story  for  which  there  is  little  authority, 
he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  a  pack  of  hounds 
when  returning  from  a  nocturnal  festivity. 

The  number  of  his  tragedies  is  variously 
given  as  seventy-five,  seventy-eight,  and  ■ 
ninety-two.  Eighteen  have  come  down 
to  us:  the  AlcCstis,  Andromache,  Bnccluf 
(or  the  arrival  of  Dionysus  at  Thebes  and 
the  murder  of  Pentheus),  Iltcuba,  Helena, 
Electra,  the  TIerdclidw  (or  Demophoon  of 
Athens  protecting  the  descendants  of  Hera- 
cles against  the  persecution  of  Eurystheus) ; 
Heracles  in  Madness,  the  Suppliants  (or  the 
mothers  of  the  Seven  Chiefs  who  had  fallen 
before  Thebes,  at  whose  prayers  Theseus 
compelled  the  Thebans  to  bury  the  dead 
heroes) ;  Hiijpolytus,  Iphigema  at  Aidis, 
IphigenJa  among  the  Tauri,  Ion,  Medea, 
Orestes,  Rhesus,  the  Troades  (or  the  royal 
house  of  Troy  after  the  conquest  of  the  city); 
the  Fhanissa:  (so  called  after  the  chorus  of 
Phosnician  maidens,  an  incident  in  the  story 
of  Eteocles  and  Polynices) ;  and  a  satyric 
drama,  the  Cyclops,  the  only  example  of  this 
style  of  composition  which  has  survived. 
The  earliest  of  these  pieces  in  point  of  time 
is  the  Alcesfis,  performed  in  B.C.  438.  It 
is  also  noticeable  because,  although  not  a 
satyric  drama  in  the  proper  sense,  it  has 
comic  features  towards  the  end,  and  was 
actually  performed  at  the  end  of  a  tetralogy 
in  place  of  a  satju-ic  drama.  The  Baccha', 
on  the  other  hand,  was  written  in  Macedonia 
in  the  poet's  last  years,  and  performed  after 
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Ills  death  at  tlio  same  time  as  the  Iphi'jnnia 
of  Aidis.  The  gcuuineness  of  the  Ehesiis 
was  doubted  even  in  antiqnity.  A  great 
iinmber  of  fragments  have  s-nrvived  from 
about  sixty  pieces,  and  in  particular  from 
the  PhiictliOn. 

Tlie  tragedies  of  Euripides  are  of  very 
unequal  merit.  Some  of  them,  for  instance 
the  IlippoJyUis  and  the  Baccha,  attain  the 
lofty  style  of  Sophocles,  others  approach 
it,  as  the  Mcdca  and  Iphigcuia  in  Tauris. 
But  others,  as  for  instance  the  Andromache 
and  Electra,  are  very  carelessly  put  to- 
gether-. His  strong  point  is  not  artistic 
composition,  well  contrived  disposition,  or 
the  coherent  design  which  gives  the  inner 
motive  of  the  action.  It  is  sufficient,  in 
support  of  this  statement,  to  call  attention 
to  his  habit  of  prefixing  to  every  piece  a 
prologue,  explaining  the  story  to  the  spec- 
tators, and  connected  loosely  (if  at  all)  with 
the  play;  to  the  very  slight  connexion  be- 
tween the  chorus  and  the  action,  and  to  his 
liking  for  bringing  in  a  deus  ex  mdclund  to 
cut  a  difficult  knot.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  Euripides  is  a  master 
in  the  art  of  devising  pathetic  situations,  and 
shows  extraordinary  power  in  representing 
.human  j)assion,  especially  the  resistless 
might  of  love  in  the  case  of  women. 

In  his  religious  views  he  differs  essen- 
tially from  jEschylus  and  Sophocles.  With 
Euripides  the  gods  are  not  moral  powers,  and 
fate  is  not  so  much  the  result  of  a  higher 
dispensation  as  a  perverseness  of  accident. 
The  lack  of  grandeur  i^  also  a  point  which 
distinguishes  him  from  his  great  prede- 
cessors. Instead  of  their  sublime  ideas  he 
gives  us  maxims  of  worldly  wisdom,  often  to 
all  appearance  dragged  in  without  occasion. 
The  motives  of  action  are  not  so  jnire  as  in 
jEschj-lus  and  Sophocles,  and  the  characters 
of  the  heroes  are  not  raiseil  above  the  level 
of  ordinary  life,  but  brought  down  to  it.  So 
fond  is  he  of  giving  prominence  to  the  faults 
of  women,  that  he  has  been  called  a  woman- 
hater.  He  pays  more  attention  to  the 
course  of  politics  than  his  predecessors,  and 
is  indeed  influenced  by  political  considera- 
tions in  his  sketches  of  character.  In 
deference  to  the  democratic  leanings  of  his 
public,  he  makes  his  kings  cruel  tyrants, 
withox;t  dignity  or  majesty,  and  the  heroes 
of  the  Peloponnese,  in  particular,  he  treats 
with  unconcealed  dislike.  His  dialogues 
are  often  overloaded  with  rhetoric  and 
sophistical  dialectic.  But,  in  spite  of  all 
these  faults,  for  which  the  spirit  of  the  age 
is  mainly  responsible,  he  is  a  great  poetical 


genius.  He  was  very  popular  with  his  con- 
temporaries, and  has  been  still  more  so 
with  succeeding  generations.  The  trage- 
dians of  the  next  age  made  him  their  model 
and  pattern  without  qualification,  and  the 
Roman  poets  preferred  paraphrasing  his 
dramas  to  those  of  the  other  tragedians. 

Europe  (Lat.  EiirOpa).  A  figure  in  Greek 
mythology.  In  Homer  she  is  the  daughter  of 
Phoenix,  in  the  later  story  of  the  Phcenician 
Agenor,  and  sister  of  Cadmus.  Zeus,  in  the 
shape  of  a  bull,  carried  her  over  the  sea 
to  Crete,  whei'e  she  bore  him  Minos,  Rhada- 
manthys,  and  according  to  the  later  legend, 
Sarpedon  also.  Zeus  left  her  with  Asterion^ 
king  of  Crete,  who  brought  up  her  sons- 
and  left  them  his  kingdom.  She  was 
worshipped  in  Crete  under  the  name  of 
Hellotis,  especially  at  Gortyn,  where  she 
was  supposed  to  have  been  wedded  with 
Zeus,  and  to  have  borne  him  her  sons.  A 
festival  called  Hellotia  was  held  in  her 
honour,  at  which  her  bones  were  carried 
in  a  wreath  of  myrtle. 

Eur;^ale.     See  Gokgon. 

Eurj^alus.  Son  of  Mecisteus,  one  of  the 
EpigonT,  and  with  Stlienelus,  the  companion 
of  Diomedes  before  Troy. 

Euryclea  {Euryldeia).  The  nurse  of 
Odysseus,  who  brought  up  his  son  Tele- 
milchus.  When  her  master  had  returned 
home  in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar,  she 
recognised  him  by  a  scar  while  bathing  his 
feet.  On  a  hint  from  him  she  kept  silence, 
and  afterwards  was  the  first  who  brought  to 
Penelope  the  news  of  her  husband's  return 
and  of  the  slaughter  of  the  suitors. 

Eurydice.     Sec  Orpheus. 

Eurynome.    Sec  Charites. 

Eurypylus.  (1)  Son  of  Poseidon  and  Asty- 
palfea,  king  of  the  Meropes  of  Cos.  He 
was  slain  by  Heracles,  who  had  been  driven 
on  to  the  coast  on  his  return  from  Troy. 
The  struggle  was  a  hard  one,  but  Heracles 
was  assisted  by  Zeus.  The  daughter  of 
Eurypylus,  Chalciope,  became  mother  of 
Thessalus  by  Heracles. 

(2)  Son  of  Telephus  and  Astyoche.  As- 
tyoche,  bribed  by  her  brother  Priam  witli 
the  present  of  a  golden  vine,  persuaded 
Eurypjdus  to  bring  the  last  succour  to  the 
Trojans  shortly  before  the  fall  of  the  city. 
After  performing  deeds  of  bravery,  he  fell 
at  the  hand  of  Neoptolemus. 

(3)  Son  of  Eufemon,  king  of  Ormenion 
in  Thessaly,  one  of  the  suitors^ of  Helen. 
He  was  among  the  bravest  of  the  Greek 
heroes  who  fought  before  Troy,  and  of  his 
own  accord  offered  to  engage  Hector  in  single 
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combat.  In  the  later  story  he  appeara  in 
connexion  with  the  worship  of  Dionysus. 
At  the  division  of  the  Trojan  spoil  he  re- 
ceived an  image  of  Dionj^sus,  made  by 
Hephaestus,  and  presented  to  Dardanus.  This 
had  been  kept  in  a  chest  as  a  Palladium. 
When  Eurypylus  opened  the  chest  and  be- 
held the  image  he  fell  into  a  madness.  The 
Delphic  oracle  promised  that  he  should  be 
healed  if  he  dedicated  the  image  in  a  spot 
whore  men  offered  barbaric  sacrifices.  Ac- 
cordingly he  dedicated  it  at  Aroe  in  Achaia, 
where  an  offering  of  the  fairest  youth  and 
fairest  virgin  was  made  annually  to  Arte- 
mis. The  bloody  act  was  abolished,  and 
tho  gentle  service  of  Dionysus  introduced 
in  its  place. 

Eurysaces  (Enrijsakes) .  Son  of  Ajax 
and  Tecmessa.     See  Ajax  (2). 

Eurystheus.  Son  of  Sthenelus  and 
Nicippe.  {See  Perseus.)  He  was  king  of 
MJ'cena?,  and  through  the  cunning  of  Hera 
got  power  over  Heracles,  and  imposed  upon 
him  the  celebrated  twelve  labours.  In  pur- 
suing the  children  of  Heracles,  and  attempt- 
ing to  bring  about  by  force  their  expulsion 
from  Attica,  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  his 
flight  by  Hyllns.     (Sec  Htllus.) 

Eurytus.  (1)  Son  of  Melaneus,  father 
of  Iphltus  and  of  lole,  king  of  (Echalia 
in  Thessaly  or  Messenia.  According  to  a 
later  story  he  dwelt  in  Eubipa.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  famous  archers  in  anti- 
quity. According  to  Homer  he  ventured 
to  challenge  Apollo  to  a  contest  of  skill, 
and  was  slain  in  his  youth  for  his  pre- 
sumption. In  the  later  story  he  and  his 
son  Iphitus  are  slain  by  Heracles,  his 
fonner  disciple  in  archery,  for  having  in- 
solently refused  him  his  daughter  lole  in 
marriage.  {See  Heracles.)  Iphitus  gave 
his  bow  to  Odysseus,  who  slew  the  suitors 
with  it. 

(2)  One  of  the  Mdlidmdce  {see  Molionid^). 

Eus6bius.  The  father  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  He  was  born  at  Csesarea  in  PImb- 
nicia  in  264  a.d.  In  315  he  became  bishop 
of  that  city,  and  died  in  340.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  and 
holds  a  high  position  both  among  the  his- 
torians and  the  apologists  of  Christianity. 
His  greatest  work  is  his  Church  Historj'. 
This  work  is  in  ten  books,  beginning  with 
tho  rise  of  Christianity,  and  coming  down  to 
314  A.D.  It  was  much  used  by  later  writers, 
and  was,  about  403  a.d.,  translated  into  Latin 
by  Tyrannius  Rufinus  of  Aquileia,  who  con- 
tinued it  down  to  the  death  of  Theodosius 
(a.d.   395).      The    apologetic    writings    of 


Eusebius  are  the  Prmpdrdtio  EvangSlIca 
in  hfteeu  books,  and  the  DcmonstnltlO 
EvangeHca  in  twenty.  They  are  both, 
but  especially  tho  former,  a  rich  storehouse 
of  information  on  antiquity,  particularly  on 
the  philosophy  and  religion  of  the  Greeks. 
Of  still  greater  importance  is  his  Chronicle 
(Chrontcdn) ,  a  work  founded  upon  extracts 
from  the  now  lost  writings  of  previous 
historians.  Its  first  book,  the  Chrono- 
grdphia,  contains  a  general  ethnographical 
history  of  the  world,  arranged  from  the 
creation  to  325  a.d.  The  second,  called 
the  Chronological  Canon,  consisted  of 
parallel  chronological  tables  of  the  names 
of  rulers  and  the  most  important  events 
since  2017  B.C.  Only  fragments  of  the 
original  work  remain  ;  but  we  have  both 
books  in  an  Armenian  translation,  and  tho 
second  in  the  Latin  version  of  Hierdnymus. 
Among  the  other  works  of  Eusebius  wo 
may  mention  :  (1)  A  sketch  of  the  topo- 
graphy of  Palestine,  in  two  books.  The 
second  alone  survives,  both  in  the  original 
and  in  the  translation  of  Hieronymus.  (2) 
A  biography,  in  four  books,  of  the  emperor 
Constantino,  who  had  shown  favour  to 
Eusebius  and  had  been  baptized  by  him. 
This  work  is  stronglj'  coloured  by  personal 
feeling.     (3)  A  panegyric  on  Constantino. 

Eustathius.  (1)  Eustathius  Mucrem- 
bollta,  a  Greek  writer  of  romance.  He 
was  a  native  of  Constantinople,  and  be- 
longed to  the  upper  class.  His  floruit  is 
perhaps  to  be  assigned  to  the  9th  pentury 
a.d.  He  was  the  author  of  a  rather 
tasteless  love  story,  in  eleven  books,  about 
Hysminlas  and  H3'smine. 

(2)  Eustathius  of  Constantinople,  ap- 
pointed archbishop  of  Thessalonica  in  1160 
a.d.  Previously  to  this  he  had  been  a 
deacon,  and  professor  of  rhetoric  in  his 
native  city,  and  had  written  a  compre- 
hensive commentary  on  the  Homeric  poems. 
The  commentary,  which  is  characterized  by 
learning  remarkable  for  that  age,  is  made 
up  of  extracts  from  older  writers,  and  is 
therefore  of  great  value.  A  commentary  by 
the  same  author  on  Dionyslus  Periegetes, 
and  a  preface  to  a  commentary  on  Pindar, 
have  also  survived. 

Euterpe.    Sec  Muses. 

Euthyna  (a  giving  of  account).  All 
officials  at  Athens  without  exception  were 
bound,  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of 
office,  to  give  an  account  of  their  adminis- 
tration. The  authorities  to  whom  it  was 
given  were  the  Logista;  supported  by  ten 
Euthyni.     (See  LOGIST.E.)     Within  thirty 
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days  after  the  term  of  office  had  come  to  an 
cud,  these  functionaries  issued,  to  all  whom 
it  might  concern,  a  public  notice  to  lay 
before  them  any  complaints  they  might  have 
to  make  against  the  retiring  officials.  In 
case  such  complaints  were  made,  the  matter 
was  brought  to  an  issue  by  legal  procedure. 
No  official  was  allowed  to  leave  the  country, 
or  take  any  measure  affecting  his  property, 
or  take  another  office,  before  his  account  was 
given  [Aristotle,  Const,  of  Athens,  48]. 

Eutropius.  A  Roman  historian  who  took 
part  in  the  expedition  of  Julian  against 
the  Parthians  in  3G3  a.d.  In  378,  under 
Valentinian,  he  wrote  and  dedicated  to 
this  emperor  a  sketch  of  Roman  history 
{Brevmrlum  ah  Urbc  Condlta)  in  ten  books, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  death  of 
Jovian  in  364.  The  language  is  simple, 
and  the  narrative  intelligent  and  impartial. 
The  work  was  useful  and  concise,  and 
became  very  popular.  Succeeding  writers 
down  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and  especially 
Hleronymus  and  Orosius,  used  it  a  great 
deal.  It  was  several  times  turned  into 
Greek,  indeed  as  early  as  380  by  Pseanios, 
whose  translation  has  been  preserved  almost 
entire.  The  work  of  Eutropius  was  en- 
larged and  continued  by  Paulus  Diaconus, 
who,  in  the  last  part  of  the  8th  century  a.d., 
added  six  books  to  it.  It  was  also  used 
in  the  Ilistoria  Miscdla,  or  Collective  His- 
tory, and  has  continued  to  be  a  favourite 
school  book  down  to  our  own  day. 

Evander  (Gr.  EuandrOs,  the  good  man),  a 
figure  in  Latin  mythology.  He  was  said 
to  be  the  son  of  Hermes  and  an  Arcadian 
nymph.  Sixty  years  before  the  Trojan  War 
he  led  a  Pelasgian  colony  to  Latium  from 
Pallantiou  in  Arcadia,  and  founded  a  city 
Pallanteum  near  the  Tiber,  on  the  hill 
which  was  afterwards  named  after  it  the 
Palatine.  Further  it  was  said  that  he 
taught  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  country 
writing,  music,  and  other  arts ;  and  intro- 
duced from  Arcadia  the  worship  of  certain 
gods,  in  particular  of  Pan,  whom  the 
Italians  called  Paunus,  with  the  festival 
of  the  Lupercrdia  which  was  held  in  his 
honour.  Evander  was  worshipped  at  Rome 
among  the  heroes  of  the  country  {see 
Indigites),  and  had  an  altar  on  the  Aven- 
tiue  hill.  But  the  whole  story  is  evidently 
an  invention  of  Greek  scholars,  who  derived 
the  Liqjcrcalia  from  the  Arcadian  Lyccra. 
The  name  Euandros  is  a  mere  translation 
of  the  Italian  Faumis,  while  Carmenta  is 
an  ancient  Italian  goddess. 

Pallas,   the   son   of  Evander,  is  in   like 


manner  a  creation  of  the  poets.  In  Vergil 
he  marches,  at  tho  command  of  his  father, 
to  assist  iEneas,  and  falls  in  single  combat 
with  Turnus. 

Eventiis,  or  properly  Bonus  Eventus 
(lucky  or  happy  event).  In  Roman  religion, 
a  god  of  rural  prosijerity,  like  the  Greek 
Agdtlwdcemdn,  whose  image  was  in  later 
times  transferred  to  the  Italian  deity.  In 
the  course  of  time  Bonus  Eventus  gained 
the  more  general  meaning  of  the  friendly 
fortune  which  secures  a  lucky  issue  to 
undertakings.  The  god  had  a  temple  of 
his  own  on  the  Campus  Martius,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Pantheon. 

Evocati  (those  who  are  summoned  or 
called  out).  The  term  applied  in  the 
Roman  army  to  soldiers  who  had  served 
their  time  and  obtained  their  dismissal,  but 
who,  on  the  general  summoning  them  by 
name,  returned  to  the  service  on  condition 
of  receiving  certain  privileges.  These 
were,  exemption  from  all  service  except  in 
battle,  a  rank  and  pay  equal  to  those  of 
the  centurions,  and  prospect  of  advance- 
ment. The  enlistment  of  evocati  was 
especially  common  in  the  civil  wars.  Some- 
times they  were  distributed  in  the  legion, 
sometimes  they  formed  a  special  and  select 
troop,  divided  into  ccnturia'.  We  some- 
times find  them,  in  isolated  instances, 
under  the  early  Empire.  On  the  difference 
between  them  and  the  vetSrani,  see 
Veterani. 

Evocatio  (calling  out).  The  term  for 
the  solemn  summons  given  to  the  tutelary 
gods  of  a  besieged  city  to  leave  it,  and  to 
migrate  to  Rome.  The  Romans  always 
vowed,  at  the  same  time,  to  build  them  a 
temple  at  Rome.  An  example  of  a  deity 
"  evoked  "  in  this  way  was  Juno  Reglna, 
who  was  originally  worshipped  at  Veii, 
but  afterwards  had  a  temple  in  Rome  on 
the  Aventine. 

Executio.     See  Bonorum  Emptio. 

Exfidra.  An  alcove,  or  semi-circular  ex- 
tension of  the  colonnade  in  a  Greek  gijtn- 
ndslum.  It  was  furnished  with  seats  on 
which  the  philosophers  usually  sat  to  talk 
with  their  disciples.  In  private  houses  the 
exedra  was  a  room  intended  for  conversa- 
tion, fitted  with  a  bench  running  round  the 
wall. 

Exercitus.  See  Stipendium,  Castra, 
Legion,  Dilectus,  Sacramentum. 

Exilium  (  =  banishment).  (1)  Greek. 
Among  the  Greeks  exile  was  the  legal 
punishment  for  homicide  {see  EpHETiE). 
It  was  also,  at  times,  a  political  measure,. 
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adopted  especially  iu  times  of  civil  dis- 
turbauce,  and  might  carry  with  it  dlim'ia 
and  loss  of  property,  except  in  the  case  of 
ostracism  (see  Ostracism). 

(2)  Roman.  Among  the  Romans  there 
was,  originally,  no  such  thing  as  a  direct 
expulsion  from  the  city.  But  a  man  might 
be  cut  otf  from  fire  and  water,  the  symbol 
of  civic  communion,  which  of  course  prac- 
tically forced  him  to  leave  the  country. 
This  intcrdictlo  dquce  ct  ignis  was  ori- 
_ginally  inflicted  by  the  comltia  ccniilru'da, 
and  later  by  the  permanent  judicial  com- 
missions appointed  to  try  certain  serious 
■offences,  as,  for  instance,  treason,  arson, 
and  poisoning.  In  case  of  the  capital 
charge  the  accused  was  always  free  to 
anticipate  an  unfavourable  verdict,  or  the 
interdictio  aquce  ct  ignis,  by  withdrawing 


into  voluntary  exile.  The  exilium  involved 
the  lesser  dcnunutlo  capitis,  or  loss  of 
citizenship,  if  the  banished  person  became 
citizen  of  another  state  ;  or  if  the  people 
declared  the  banishment  to  be  deserved ; 
or  if  the  interdictio  aqua  et  ignis  was  pro- 
nounced after  he  had  gone  into  exile.  It 
was  only  in  very  serious  cases  that  a 
man's  property  was  also  confiscated.  Real 
banishment  was  first  inflicted  under  the 
Era])ire.  (iS'ee  Deportatio  and  Relegatio.) 

Exodium.  A  play  of  a  lively  character 
acted  on  the  Roman  stage  at  the  end  of  a 
serious  piece.  It  corresponded  in  character 
to  the  satyric  drama  of  the  Greeks.  The 
place  of  the  exodium  was  originally  taken 
by  the  dramatic  sdtilra,  and  later  by  the 
AtcUdna  and  M/mits. 

Exomis.     See  Chiton. 


Fabius  Pictor.    See  Annalists. 

Fabri.  The  mechanics,  carpenters,  smiths, 
etc.,  in  the  Roman  array.  After  the  end 
of  the  republican  age  they  formed  an 
independent  corps  in  every  army,  and  were 
•employed  especially  in  the  restoration  of 
bridges,  siege  and  defence  works,  artillery, 
etc.  They  were  under  the  command  of  the 
jircefectus  fabrum,  or  chief  engineer,  who 
was  chosen  by  the  general  in  chief,  and 
was  immediately  responsible  to  him. 

Fabula  Palliata  3^^^i  Togata.  iS'cc  Comedy. 

Familia.  The  Latin  name  for  a  house- 
hold community,  consisting  of  the  master 
of  the  house  {pater  fdmllids),  his  wife 
{muter  familias),  his  sons  and  unmarried 
daughters  {fllil  and  fillce  familias),  the 
wives,  sons,  and  unmarried  daughters  of 
the  sons,  and  the  slaves.  All  the  other 
members  of  the  family  were  subject  to  the 
•authority  of  the  pater  familias.  (For  the 
power  of  the  husband  over  his  wife,  see 
Manus.)  In  virtue  of  his  paternal  authority 
{patria  jwtcstds),  the  piatcr  familias  had 
absolute  authority  over  his  children.  He 
might,  if  he  liked,  expose  them,  sell  them, 
or  kill  them.  These  rights,  as  manners 
were  gradually  softened,  were  more  and 
more  rarely  enforced ;  but  they  legally 
came  to  an  end  only  when  the  father  died, 
lost  his  citizenship,  or  of  his  own  will  freed 
his  son  from  his  authority.  {See  Emanci- 
PATio.)  They  could,  however,  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  person  if  the  son  were 
adopted,  or  the  daughter  married.  A  son, 
if  of  full  age,  was  not  in  any  way  interfered 
vi\i\i\)y  tii^ patria ^mtcstas  in  the  exercise 


of  his  civil  rights.  But  in  the  exercise  of 
his  legal  rights  as  an  individual,  he  was 
dependent  always  on  his  father.  He  could, 
for  instance,  o^\^l  no  property,  but  all  that 
he  acquired  was,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  at 
the  exclusive  disposal  of  his  father.  The 
pater  familias  alone  had  the  right  of 
making  dispositions  of  the  family  property 
by  mortgage,  sale,  or  testament. 

Family  Names.     See  Names. 

Fannius.     See  Annalists. 

Farmers  of  Public  Taxes.  See  Publicani 
and  Telon.e. 

Farnese  Bull.     Sec  Dirce. 

Fasces.  The  Latin  name  for  a  bundle  of 
rods  of  elm  or  birch,  tied  together  by  a  red 
strap,  and  enclosing  an  axe,  with  its  head 
outside.  The  fasces  were  originally  the 
emblem  of  the  king's  absolute  authority 
over  life  and  limb,  and  as  such  passed  over 
to  the  high  magistrates  of  the  Republic. 
In  the  city,  however,  the  latter  had  to  re- 
move the  'axe  and  to  lower  the  rods  in  the 
presence  of  the  popular  assembly  as  the 
sovereign  power.  The  lowering  of  the 
fasces  was  also  the  form  in  which  the 
lower  officials  saluted  the  higher.  The  king 
was  preceded  by  lictors  bearing  twelve 
fasces,  and  so  were  the  consuls  and  pro- 
consuls. The  proconsuls,  however,  were, 
since  the  time  of  Augustus,  only  allowed 
this  number  if  they  had  actually  been  con- 
suls previously.  The  dictator  had  twenty- 
four /asces,  as  representing  the  two  consuls, 
and  his  mdgistcr  equitum  had  six.  Six  was 
also  the  number  allotted  to  the  proconsuls 
and  propraetors  outside  the  city,  and  in  the 
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imperial  age  to  those  proconsuls  who  had 
provinces  in  virtue  of  their  having  held  tlie 
prsetorship.  The  praetors  of  the  city  had 
two,  the  imperial  legates  administering  par- 
ticular provinces  had  five  fasces.  One  was 
allotted  to  the  fldincn  DulUs,  and  (from  or 
after  B.C.  42)  to"  the  Vestal  Virgins.  Fascrs 
crowned  with  bay  were,  in  the  republican 
age,  the  insignia  of  an  officer  who  was 
saluted  as  ImpcrCitor.  During  the  imperial 
age,  this  title  was  conferred  on  the  emperor 
at  his  accession,  and  soon  confined  ex- 
clusively to  him.  The  emperor  was  accord- 
ingljr  preceded  by  twelve  fasces  lattnatl. 
Tlio  lie  tors  hold  their  fasces  over  the  left 
shoulder.  But  at  funerals,  the  fasces  of  a 
deceased  magistrate,  and  his  arms,  were 
carried  reversed  behind  the  bier. 

Fascinum  (Latin).  Enchantment  by  the 
evil  eye,  words,  or  cries,  exercised  on  per- 
sons (especially  children),  animals,  and 
things,  as,  for  instance,  on  a  piece  of 
ground.  The  word  was  also  applied  to  the 
counter-charm,  by  which  it  was  supposeil 
that  the  enchantment  could  be  averted, 
or  even  turned  against  the  enchanter. 
Amulets  of  various  kinds  were  employed 
as  counter-charms.  They  were  supposed 
either  to  procure  the  protection  of  a  par- 
ticular deity,  or  to  send  the  enchanter  mad 
by  means  of  terrible,  ridiculous,  or  obscene 
oijjects.  The  name  fascinum  was  thus 
specially  applied  to  the  jJJiaUus,  which  was 
the  favourite  counter-charm  of  the  Romans. 
An  image  of  this  fascinum  was  contained 
in  the  bulla  worn  as  an  amulet  by  children, 
and  was  also  put  under  the  chariot  of  a 
general  at  his  triumph,  as  a  pi'otection 
against  envy. 

Fasti  {dies).  (Roman.)  Properly  speak- 
ing, the  court-days,  on  which  the  preetor 
was  allowed  to  give  his  judgments  in  the 
solemn  formula  Do  Dico  Addlco,  and  gene- 
rally to  act  in  his  judicial  capacity.  The 
name  was  further  applied  to  the  days  on 
wliieli  it  was  lawful  to  summon  the 
assembly  and  the  senate  {dies  comitmles). 
For  those  days  might  be  used  as  court 
days  in  case  the  assembly  did  not  meet : 
while  on  dies  fasti  proper  no  meeting  of 
the  comitia  could  take  place.  The  opposite 
of  dies  fasti  were  the  dies  nefasti,  or  days 
on  which  on  account  of  purifications,  holi- 
days,/(")•«(>,  and  on  other  religious  grounds, 
the  courts  could  not  sit,  nor  the  comitia 
assemble.  {Sec  Feri.^;.)  The  dies  reWjwsi 
were  also  counted  as  nefasti.  {Sec  Religiosi 
Dies.)  Besides  the  38-45  dies  fasti  proper, 
the  188-194  dies  comitiales,  the  48-50  dies 


nefasti,  and  53-59  dies  religiosi,  there  were 
8  dies  interclsT,  which  were  nefasti  in  the 
morning  and  evening  because  of  certain 
sacrifices  which  took  place  then,  but  fasti 
for  the  remaining  hours.  There  were  also 
3  dies  fissi  (split  days),  which  were  nefasti 
until  the  conclusion  of  a  piarticular  proceed- 
ing ;  e.g.  the  removal  of  the  sweepings  from 
the  tem]3le  of  Vesta  on  June  15th,  but 
fasti  afterwards. 

The  division  of  days  into  fasti  and 
profesti,  or  holidays  and  workdaj's,  only 
affected  private  life,  though  many  f?;Vs 
nefasti,  as  ferice,  would  be  identical  with 
dies  fasti. 

The  list  of  the  dies  fasti  was  of  immense 
importance  as  affecting  legal  proceedings, 
and  indeed  all  public  life      For  a  long  time 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  j^ontifices,  and 
was  thus  only  accessible  to  the  patricians ; 
but  at  last,  304  B.C.,  Gnseus  Flavins  pub- 
lished it  and  made  it  generally  accessible. 
This   list,    called    simply   Fasti,   was    the 
origin  of  the  Roman  calendar,  which  bore 
the  same  name.     In  this  calendar  the  days 
of  the  year  are  divided  into  weeks  of  eight 
days  each,  indicated  by  the  letters  A — H. 
Each  day  has  marks  indicating  its  number 
in   the   month,    its  legal    significance   (F  = 
fastus,  'N  =  nefastus,   G  =  comitialis,   EN  = 
int.ercisus).      The  festivals,  sacrifices,   and 
games  occurring  on  it  are  also  added,  as  well 
as   notices   of    historical   occurrences,    the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  stars,  and  other 
matters.    No  trace  remains  of  any  calendai 
previous   to  Cffisar  ;  but  several  calendars 
composed  after  Caesar's  reform   have   been 
preserved.     Ovid's  Fasti  is  a  poetical  ex- 
planation  of   the   Roman   festivals   of  the 
first  six  months.     We  have  also  many  frag- 
ments of  calendars,  painted  or  engraved  on 
stone,  belonging  to  Rome  and  other  Italian 
cities ;    for    it    was    common    to    put    up 
calendars   of    this  kind   in   public   places, 
temples,  and  private  houses.     There  are  two 
complete    calendars   in   existence,    one  an 
official  list  written   by  Furius   DionysTus 
Philocalus  in  354  A.D.,  the  other  a  Chris- 
tian version  of  the  official  calendar,  made 
by  PolemTus  Silvius  in  448  a.d. 

The  word  Fasti  was  further  applied  to- 
the  annual  lists  of  the  triumphs,  high 
officials,  consuls,  dictators,  censors,  and 
priests.  These  lists  were  originally,  like 
the  other  fasti,  made  out  by  the  pontifices. 
Some  fragments  of  them  have  survived, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Fasti 
CdpifOltni,  so  called  from  the  Roman 
Capitol,    where   they   are   now   preserved. 
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They  were  originally,  in  3G-30  B.C.,  en- 
graved on  the  marble  wall  of  the  liCgla,  or 
official  residence  of  the  Pimfifcx  3Iaxiiiius, 
and  afterwards  continued  first  to  12  B.C., 
and  afterwards  to  13  a.d. 

Fata.     Sec   McEK.E  (Parc^e),  Ne.mesis, 
Tyche,  Fortun'a. 

Fatuus.    See  Fauitos. 

Fances.     See  House. 

Faunalia.     See  Faunus. 

Faunus.  "The  well-wisher"  (irom fa vcre) 
[or  perhaps  "  the  speaker  "  (from  fdrl)]. 
One  of  the  oldest  and  most  popular  deities, 
who  was  identified  with  the  Greek  Pan  on 
account  of  the  similarity  of  their  attributes. 
{See  Pan.)  As  a  good  spirit  of  the  forest, 
plains,  and  fields,  he  gave  fruitfulness  to  the 
cattle,  and  was  hence  called  Inuus.  With 
all  this  he  was  also  a  god  of  prophecy,  called 
by  the  name  of  Fatuus.  He  revealed  the 
future  in  dreams  and  strange  voices,  com- 
municated to  his  votaries  while  sleeping  in 
his  precincts  upon  the  fleeces  of  sacrificed 
lambs.  A  goddess  of  like  attributes,  called 
Fauna  and  Fatita,  was  associated  in  his 
worship.  She  was  regarded  sometimes  as 
his  wife,  sometimes  as  his  daughter  (see 
Bona  Dea).  Just  as  Pan  was  accompanied 
by  the  Pfiniskoi,  or  little  Pans,  so  the 
existence  of  many  Fauni  was  assumed 
besides  the  chief  Faumis.  They  were 
imagined  as  merry,  capricious  beings,  and 
in  particiilar  as  mischievous  goblins  who 
caused  night-mares.  In  fable  Faunus 
appears  as  an  old  king  of  Latium,  son  of 
Picus,  and  grandson  of  Saturnus,  father 
of  Latinus  b}'  the  nymph  llavTea.  After 
his  death  he  is  raised  to  the  position 
of  a  tutelary  deity  of  the  land,  for  his 
many  services  to  agriculture  and  cattle- 
breeding.  Two  festivals,  called  FautulUa, 
were  celebrated  in  his  honour,  one  on 
the  13th  of  February,  in  the  temple  on  the 
island  in  the  Tiber,  the  other  on  the  5th 
of  December.  The  peasants  brought  him 
rustic  offerings  and  amused  themselves  with 
dancing. 

Favonius.     Si-e  Zephyrus. 

Felicitas.  The  iiersonification  of  good 
fortune  among  the  Romans.  She  was  w:or- 
shippcd  in  various  sanctuaries  in  Rome,  her 
attributes  being  the  cornucopia  and  the 
herald's  staff. 

Feralia.  The  last  daj'  of  the  Roman  fes- 
tival called  the  Parentalia.     {See  Manes.) 

Feriae  (Latin).  Holidays,  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  some  deitj-.  A  distinction 
was  drawn  hetween  ferkr  jirlrdtir,  or  holi- 
days observed  by  gentes,  families,  and  in- 


dividuals, and  frrio}  pnhltco',  or  public 
holidaj-s.  Public  holidays  were  either  fi.xcd 
or  movable,  or  occasional.  The  fixed  holi- 
days {feri(v  stdtlixe),  were  fort3'-five  in 
number,  and  were  celebrated  every  year  on 
a  definite  day  and  registered  accordingly  in 
the  calendar.  The  movable  holidays  {ferioi 
conccptlvai)  were  also  annual,  but  were 
held  on  changing  days,  and  had  therefore 
to  be  announced  beforehand  by  the  consuls, 
or"  in  their  absence  by  the  prajtor.  The 
occasional  holidays  {impenViva')  were 
commanded  on  special  occasions  by  the 
authorities  with  the  consent  of  the  pontt- 
fices.  Such  were,  for  instance,  the  suppU- 
cdfumes,  a  solemn  service  to  the  gods  to 
celebrate  a  victory  or  the  like.  One  of  the 
principal  movable  festivals  was  the  Feria>, 
Ldtlme.  This  was  originally  a  celebration 
bj'  the  Latin  race  held  on  the  Alban  moun- 
tain in  honour  of  Jupiter  Latiaris.  It  w-as 
subsequently  transformed  by  Tarquinius 
Superbus  into  a  festival  of  the  Latin  League. 
Its  most  notable  ceremony  consisted  in  the 
sacrifice  of  white  bulls,  a  portion  of  wdiose 
flesh  was  distributed  to  each  of  the  cities 
of  the  league  represented  at  the  sacrifice.  If 
any  citj-  did  not  receive  its  portion,  or  if  any 
other  point  in  the  ceremonial  was  omitted, 
the  whole  sacrifice  had  to  be  repeated. 
Originally  it  lasted  one  day,  but  after- 
wards was  extended  to  four.  It  was  then 
celebrated  in  part  on  the  Albnn  hill  by 
the  Roman  consuls,  in  presence  of  all  the 
magistrates:  in  part  on  the  Roman  Capitol, a 
race  being  included  in  the  performance.  It 
was  announced  by  the  consuls  immediately 
after  their  assumption  of  office,  nor  did 
they  leave  Rome  for  their  provinces  until 
they  had  celebrated  it.  The  date  therefore 
depended  on  that  of  the  assumption  of 
office  by  the  higher  magistrates. 

Feronla.  An  old  Italian  goddess,  of 
Sabine  origin,  but  also  much  worshipped  in 
Etruria.  She  seems  originally  to  have  been 
regarded  in  the  same  light  as  Flora,  Libura, 
and  Venus.  The  Greeks  called  her  a  god- 
dess of  flowers  ;  on  coins  she  is  represented 
as  a  girl  in  the  bloom  of  j^outh,  with  flowers 
in  her  hair.  She  was  also  worshipped  as 
the  goddess  of  emancipation  from  slavery. 
She  had  a  very  celebrated  shrine  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Soracte  in  Etruria,  where 
the  whole  neighbourhood  used  to  bring  her 
rich  votive  offerings  and  the  firstfruits  of 
the  field.  The  annual  festivals  served  as 
fairs,  such  was  the  crowd  of  people  who 
flocked  to  them.  The  mythical  king  Erulus 
of  Prceneste  was  regarded  as  her  sou.     He 
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had  three  lives,  and  liad  to  be  slain  three 
times  by  Evander  iu  consequence. 

Fescennini  (Ifidi).  Rural  festivals,  of 
great  antiquity,  held  by  the  population  of 
Etruria  and  Latiuni,  and  named,  from  some 
cause  which  cannot  now  be  ascertained, 
from  Fescennium  in  South  Etruria.  At 
harvest  festivals,  at  the  feast  of  Silvaniis, 
and  others  of  the  kind,  and  at  weddings, 
the  young  men  would  appear  in  rough 
masks  or  with  faces  painted  with  vermilion, 
bantering  each  other  for  the  amusement  of 
the  spectators  in  rude  and  indecent  jests. 
These  were  thrown  into  a  rough  kind  of 
metre,  originally  no  doubt  the  Saturnian. 
The  Italians  had  at  all  times  a  keen 
sense  of  the  ridiculous,  and  a  love  for 
personal  attack ;  tendencies  which  were 
much  encouraged  by  their  gift  for  improvi- 
zation,  and  pointed  repartee.  In  Rome 
these  ga.mes  were  taken  up  by  the  young 
men  at  public  festivals,  and  combined  with 
a  comic  imitation  of  the  religious  dances 
introduced  from  Etruria  in  390  B.C.  to 
avert  a  pestilence.  In  this  form  they  are 
supposed  to  have  given  birth  to  the  dramatic 
sdfura.  {Sec  Satura.)  The  license  of 
jiersonal  abuse  ended  by  going  so  far  that 
it  had  to  be  i-estrained  by  a  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables.  The  Fcsc.cnnlni  versus 
were  gradually  restricted  to  weddings,  and 
the  word  came  to  mean  the  merry  songs 
sang  when  the  bride  was  brought  home. 

Festus.  (1)  Sextus  Pompeius  Festus  ;  a 
Roman  scholar,  who  probalily  flourished  in 
the  2nd  century  a.d.  He  made  an  abridg- 
ment of  the  great  lexical  work  of  Verrius 
Flaccus,  De  Verhorum  Sicjmficatu,  using 
at  the  same  time  other  works  of  the  same 
author.  The  abridgment,  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  containing  twenty  books, 
superseded  its  original.  Of  Festus'  own 
work  we  have  only  the  second  half  (the 
letters  M-V)  in  a  very  imperfect  state. 
The  rest  is  preserved  in  a  meagre  epitome 
made  by  the  priest  Paulus,  in  the  age  of 
Charles  the  Great.  Slight  as  are  these 
remains  of  the  original  work  of  Verrius, 
they  are  veiy  valuable  for  the  fulness  of 
select  grammatical  and  antiquarian  notices 
which  they  contain. 

(2)  A  Roman  historian,  who  about  369 
A.D.  wrote  an  abridgment  of  Roman  history 
(Bnvulrium  Rerum  Gestdntm  Populi 
Romdnl)  founded  partly  on  JEutwjnus, 
partly  on  Flurus,  and  dedicated  to  the 
emperor  Valens. 

Fetiales  (Latin).  A  body  of  men  whose 
business    it   was   to    maintain    the    forms 


of  international  relationship.  The  institu- 
tion was  universal  in  Italy.  In  Rome  its 
introduction  was  ascribed  to  Nunia  or  Ancus 
Martius.  Here  the  fetiales  formed  a 
eollc(jliim  of  twenty  members  elected  for 
life,  and  filled  up  vacancies  iu  their  body 
by  co-optation.  They  were  in  earlj^  times 
exclusively  patricians,  but  at  all  times  it 
was  necessaiy  that  they  should  belong  to 
the  highest  classes.  Their  duties  were,  in 
case  of  conflicts  arising  with  other  nations, 
to  give  an  opinion,  based  on  the  merits  of 
the  case,  upon  the  question  of  war  or 
peace ;  to  give,  or  to  demand  in  person, 
satisfaction  by  delivering  up  the  guilty 
individual,  to  declare  war  or  conclude 
peace,  and  to  give  the  sanction  of  religion 
to  both  acts.  On  all  these  occasions  they 
went  out  wearing  their  sacerdotal  dress, 
and  the  insignia  of  their  office.  Before 
them  one  of  the  membei's  of  the  collegium 
carried  the  sacred  plants  which  they  had 
gathered  on  the  Capitol  after  asking  per- 
mission of  the  magistrate  on  whose  com- 
mission they  were  acting,  king,  consul,  or 
prajtor.  If  satisfaction  was  to  be  demanded 
from  another  nation,  a  number  of  fetiales 
was  sent  under  the  leadership  of  a  speaker, 
the  pdtcr  j^otre'itus,  with  the  forms  of  a 
special  ceremonial.  Supposing  satisfaction 
given,  they  took  the  offender  with  them,  and 
parted  in  peace  ;  if  the  other  party  asked 
for  time  to  consider  the  matter,  this  was 
granted  to  ten  days  and  extended  to  thirty. 
If,  after  this,  satisfaction  were  not  given, 
the  speaker  made  a  solemn  protest,  adding 
that  the  Roman  people  would  now  take 
the  matter  into  its  own  hands.  Supposing 
now  that  war  were  decided  on,  the  speaker, 
in  presence  of  at  least  three  witnesses, 
uttered  the  solemn  declaration,  and  threw 
a  bloody  lance  into  the  enemy's  territory. 
After  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  this  ceremony 
was  performed  at  the  Column  of  War  near 
the  temple  of  Bellona,  and  the  declaration 
of  war  was  carried  to  the  general  in  corns- 
mand  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by 
the  law  of  the  fetiales.  If  it  was  in  con- 
templation to  bring  the  war  to  a  close,  and 
the  enemy  had  not  made  an  unconditional 
surrender,  the  fetiales,  with  the  authority 
of  a  sendtus  consultum,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  State,  either  concluded  a  ti-uce  for  a 
definite  number  of  years,  or  a  formal 
alliance.  The  general,  if  he  made  peace 
without  the  consent  of  the  Roman  people, 
did  so  on  his  own  responsibility  and  with- 
out binding  the  State.  If  the  people  were 
dissatisfied    with    the     terms,    the  fetiales 
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delivered  the  general  up,  naked  and  lianil- 
bnund,  to  the  enemy.  In  case  of  the 
alliance  being  concluded,  the  patcr  patratus 
took  a  flint  stone,  \%-hich  was  preserved  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  and  slew  a 
swine  therewith,  first  reading  out  the  terms 
of  the  alliance,  and  then  appealing  to  Jupiter, 
in  case  the  Roman  people  maliciously  broke 
the  treaty,  to  smite  them  as  he  would 
smite  the  animal.  He  then  signed  the 
document,  which  bound  the  collegium  of 
fctialcs  to  see  that  the  ti-eaty  was  observed. 
It  was  also  usual  for  the  civil  magistrate 
to  make  oath  by  Jupiter,  Mars,  and 
QuTrinus,  on  a  sceptre  which  was  likewise 
taken  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius. 
Since  the  Second  Punic  War  there  is  but 
little  mention  of  the  action  of  the  fctiales, 
but  its  existence  can  be  traced  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  4th  centurj'  a.d. 

Fibiila    (Greek   jjEronc).      A   clasp    for 
fastening  garments,  resembling  our  brooches 


F1BUL.E. 

(Grivmul  do  la  Vincelle,  yli'ts  ct  Mitiers,  pi.  xli,  xliii.) 

or  safety-pins.  It  consisted  of  a  hoop  and 
a  needle,  sometimes  elastic,  sometimes  fixed 
by  a  joint.  Some  fibulw  were  in  the  shape 
of  buckles.     {See  illustrations.) 

Fides.  The  Roman  personification  of 
honour  in  keeping  word  or  oath.  As  Fides 
Puhllcaj  or  Honour  of  the  People,  this 
goddess  had  a  temple  on  the  Capitol, 
founded  by  king  Numa,  to  which  the 
JlfiminCs  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Quirinus  rode 
in  a  covered  chariot  on  the  1st  of  October. 
At  the  sacrifice  they  had  their  right  hands 
wrapped  up  to  the  fingers  with  white 
bands.  The  meaning  of  the  covered  chariot 
was  that  honour  could  not  be  too  carefully 
protected:  of  the  covered  right  hand,  that 
the  right  hand,  the  seat  of  honour,  should 
be  kept  pure  and  holy.  The  goddess  was 
represented  with  outstretched  right  hand 
and  a  white  veil.  Her  attributes  were  ears 
of  corn  and  fruits,  joined  hands,  and  a 
turtle-dove. 

Fire,    God    of.       See    Heph.estus    and 

VOLCANOS. 


Firmicus  Maternxis  (luliics).  (1)  A 
heathen  writei",  a  native  of  Sicilj'.  About 
35-4  A.D.  he  published,  in  eight  books,  a 
work  on  astrology  {McUheseOs  Librl  VIII) 
which  he  had  begun  under  Constantine. 
It  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  gross  super- 
stition of  that  age  with  regard  to  the  sup- 
posed influence  of  the  stars  in  human 
fortunes. 

(2)  Another  writer  of  the  same  time,  and 
of  the  same  age,  was  a  convert  to  Christia- 
nity, who,  about  347  A.D.,  published  a  work 
on  the  error  of  the  heathen  religions  (De 
Errore  Pvufanarum  Reltgwnum)  in  which 
he  called  on  the  emperors  Constantius  and 
Constans  to  extirpate  the  last  remains  of 
heathenism. 

Fiscus.  The  emperor's  private  purse,  as 
distinguished  from  the  public  treasury 
{(crarium).  It  was  instituted  by  Augustus, 
and  was  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
emperor.  The  chief  sources  from  which  it 
was  replenished  were  the  entire  revenues 
of  the  imperial  provinces,  the  produce  of 
unclaimed  estates,  and  of  confiscations. 
The  main  items  of  fiscal  expenditure  were 
the  army,  the  fleet,  and  war  material,  the 
salaries  of  officials,  the  provision  of  corn 
for  Rome,  postal  communication,  and  the 
public  buildings.  For  the  officials  who 
administered  the  fiscus,  see  Procurator. 
Flabellum.  A  fan.  See  Clothing. 
Flamgn  (from  _^(7re/  one  who  blows  or 
kindles  the  sacrificial  fire).  The  special 
priest  of  a  special  deity  among  the  Romans. 
There  were  15  Flumines ;  three  higher 
ones  {Flamines  mciiOres)  of  patrician  rank: 
these  were  the  flamen  Difdis  (of  Jupiter), 
Martialls  (of  Mars),  and  QuinnCdis  (of 
Quirinus).  The  remaining  12  were  flamines 
minores,  plebeians,  and  attached  to  less 
important  deities,  as  Vulcanus,  Flora, 
Pomona,  and  Carmenta.  Their  office  was 
for  life,  and  they  could  only  be  deprived  of 
it  in  certain  events.  The  emblem  of  their 
dignity  was  a  white  conical  hat  {apex), 
made  out  of  the  hide  of  a  sacrificed  animal, 
and  having  an  olive  branch  and  woollen 
thread  at  the  top.  This  the  flamines  were 
obliged  to  wear  always  out  of  doors,  indeed 
the  Flamen  Dialis  had  originally  to  wear 
it  indoors  as  well.  They  were  exempted 
from  all  the  duties  of  civic  life,  and  ex- 
cluded at  the  same  time  from  all_  partici- 
pation in  politics.  In  course  of  time,  it  is 
true,  they  were  allowed  to  hold  urban 
oflices.  but  even  then  they  were  forbidden 
to  go  out  of  Italy. 

The  Flamen  Dialis  was  originally  not 
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allowed  to  spend  a  night  awa}'  from  home : 
iu  later  times,  tinder  the  Empire,  the 
Pontifex  could  allow  him  to  sleep  out 
for  two  nights  in  the  year.  Indeed,  the 
Flamcn  Diah's,  whose  superior  position 
among  the  fiamens  conferred  upon  him 
certain  privileges,  as  the  toga pnttexta,  the 
sella  cilridis,  a  seat  in  the  senate,  and 
the  services  of  a  lictor,  was  in  proportion 
obliged  to  submit  to  more  restrictions  than 
the  rest.  lie,  his  wife,  their  children,  and 
his  house  on  the  Palatine  were  dedicated 
to  this  god.  He  must  be  born  of  a  marriage 
celebrated  hy  confarrC'ritlo,  and  live  himself 
iu  indissoluble  marriage.  {Sec  Marriage.) 
If  liis  wife  died,  he  resigned  his  office. 
In  the  performance  of  his  sacred  functions 
he  was  assisted  by  his  children  as  cdmilli. 
{Sec  Camillus.)  Every  day  was  for  him 
a  holy  day,  so  that  he  never  appeared 
without  the  insignia  of  his  office,  the 
conical  hat,  the  thick  woollen  tof/a  pnvtcxta 
■woven  by  his  wife,  the  sacrificial  knife, 
and  a  rod  to  keep  the  people  away  from 
liim.  He  was  preceded  by  his  lictor,  and 
by  heralds,  who  called  on  the  people  to  stop 
their  work,  as  the  flameu  was  not  permitted 
to  look  upon  any  labour.  He  was  not  al- 
lowed to  cast  eyes  on  an  armed  host,  to  mount, 
or  even  to  touch,  a  horse,  to  touch  a  corpse, 
<ir  grave,  or  a  goat,  or  a  dog,  or  raw  meat, 
or  anything  itnclenu.  He  must  not  have 
near  liim,  or  beliold,  anj^thing  in  the  shape 
of  a  chain.  Consequently  there  mtist  be  no 
knots,  but  only  clasps,  on  his  raiment ;  the 
ring  on  his  finger  was  broken,  and  any  one 
who  cnme  into  his  house  with  chains  mitst 
instantly  be  loosened.  If  he  were  guilty  of 
any  carelessness  in  the  sacrifices,  or  if  his 
bat  fell  off  his  head,  he  had  to  resign.  His 
wife,  the  fluminlca,  was  priestess  of  Juno. 
.She  had,  in  like  manner,  to  appear  always 
in  her  insignia  of  office,  a  long  woollen 
robe,  with  her  hair  woven  with  a  purple 
fillet,  and  arranged  in  pyramidal  form,  her 
head  covered  with  a  veil  and  a  kerchief, 
.and  canying  a  sacrificial  knife.  On  certain 
daj's  she  was  forbidden  to  comb  her  hair. 
The  chief  business  of  the  flamens  consisted 
in  daily  sacrifices :  on  certain  special  occa- 
sions they  acted  with  the  Pontifices  and 
the  Vestal  Virgins.  The  three  superior 
flamens  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Fides  Publica 
on  the  Capitol  on  the  1st  October,  driving 
there  in  a  two-horse  chaiuot.  During  the 
imperial  period  famines  of  the  deified 
«mperors  were  added  to  the  others. 

Plaminica.     Sec  Fi^amen. 

Flavianum  lus.    See  Jurisprudence. 


Fleet.    Sec  Ships,  Warfare,  and  Clas- 

SIARII. 

Flora.  A  goddess,  originally  Sabine,  of 
the  spring  and  of  flowers  and  blossoms  in 
general,  to  whom  prayers  were  offered  for 
the  prospering  of  the  ripe  fruits  of  field  and 
tree.  She  was  also  regarded  as  a  goddess 
of  the  flower  of  youth  and  its  pleastires. 
Her  worship  was  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Rome  by  the  Sabine  king  Titus 
Tatlus,  and  her  special  priest,  the  Fldmen 
FlOmlts,  to  have  been  appointed  by  Numa. 
A  temple  was  erected  to  her  iu  the  Circus 
]\faj;'t}ims  in  238  B.C.  At  the  same  time  a 
theatrical  festival,  the  FlOrdlla,  was  in- 
stituted at  the  behest  of  the  Sibylline  books. 
At  this  feast  the  men  decked  themselves 
and  their  animals  with  flowers,  especially 
roses ;  the  women  put  aside  their  usual 
costume,  and  wore  the  gay  dresses  itsualh' 
forbidden.  The  scene  was  one  of  unre- 
strained merriment.  From  173  B.C.  the 
festival  was  a  standing  one,  and  lasted  six 
days,  from  April  28,  the  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  temple,  to  May  3.  For  the 
first  five  da5's  of  the  games,  for  the  super- 
intendence of  which  the  curule  ;ediles  were 
responsible,  there  were  theatrical  perfor- 
mances, largely  consisting  of  the  very  inde- 
cent farces  called  mimes.  On  the  last  day 
goats,  hares,  and  other  animals  were  hunted 
in  the  circus.  The  people  were  regaled 
during  the  games  with  porridge,  peas,  and 
lentils. 

Flora  was  in  later  times  identified  with 
the  Greek  Chloris  (sec  Hor.e).  In  works 
of  art  she  was  represented  as  a  blooming 
maiden,  decked  with  flowers. 

Florus  {ICdtus).  (1)  A  Unman  historian  of 
the  time  of  Hadrian,  117-138  A.n.  He 
wrote,  in  two  books,  a  history  of  the  wars  of 
Rome,  from  the  time  of  the  kings  to  the  clos- 
ing of  the  temple  of  Janus  under  Augustus 
(25  B.C.).  In  the  title,  as  we  have  it,  the 
book  is  called  an  excerpt  from  Livy  {Ejutome 
dc  T'dl  Lira  hellarum  omnium  annonim 
DCC).  But  this  is  not  an  adeqitate  descrip- 
tion of  it.  Florus,  it  is  true,  has  used  Livy 
a  great  deal,  though  not  exclusively,  and 
the  work  is  really  a  jianegyric  on  the  great- 
ness of  Rome.  It  is  the  production  of  a 
rhetorician,  as  is  shown  by  the  tasteless  and 
inflated  language,  with  its  poetical  echoes 
of  Vergil  and  Horace,  and  its  tendency  to 
exaggeration.  Numerous  gross  errors  tes- 
tify to  the  insufficiency  of  the  writer's 
knowledge.  Worthless  as  it  is,  the  book 
was  much  read  and  quoted  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 
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(2)  A  Roman  poet,  who  was  on  familiar 
terms  with  Hadrian,  and  who  has  left  a 
i'ow  pieces.  He  is  probably  to  be  identified 
with  the  African  rhetorician  and  poet 
Publlus  Aunius  Floras,  the  author  of  a 
dialogue,  which  still  survives,  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  Vergil  is  an  orator  or  a  poet. 

Flute  (Gk.  oi(/cis  =  pipe,  Lat.  ilbtn  = 
shin-bone).     This  was,  in  antiquity,  an  in- 


(1)    niRVGIAN    DOUBLE   FLUTE. 
(Miisco  Pio  Clement.,  V,  tailpiece.) 

strument  resembling  the  modern  clarionet, 
made  of  reed,  box,  bay,  ivory,  or  bone.  Its 
invention  was  ascribed  to  Athene  (ace 
Maksyas).  The  wind  was  introduced 
by  a  mouthpiece,  with  one  or  two 
tongues,  put  on  at  every  performance. 
In  addition  to  the  holes  at  the  mouth 
it  often  had  holes  at  the  sides  provided 
with  stops.  Besides  the  single  flute, 
a  double  flute  was  sometimes  used, 
especially  at  theatrical  performances, 
funerals,  sacrifices,  and  festal  proces- 
sions. This  consisted  of  two  flutes 
played  at  the  same  time  by  means  of 
either  one  or  of  two  separate  mouth- 
pieces. The  two  flutes  together  had  as 
many  notes  as  the  Si/rhix  {see  Syrinx). 
The  right  hand  played  the  bass  flute 
{ttbia  dexira),  the  left  hand  the  treble 
{tibia  sinistra).  The  two  flutes  were 
either  of  equal  length  and  similar  form, 
or  unequal  length  and  similar  form,  or 
unequal  length  and  dissimilar  form.  In 
the  Phrygian  double  flute,  one  pipe  was 
straight,  the  other  larger  and  bent  at 
the  end  like  a  horn  (see  fig.  1).  It  is  a 
jjoculiarity  of  Greek  and  Roman  flutes 
that  they  were  sometimes  provided  with 
a  check-band  covering  the  mouth,  its 
opening  fitted  with  metal.  Through 
this  opening  were  fixed  the  mouthpieces 
of  the  double  flute  (fig.  2).  The  long  pipe 
is  also  an  invention  of  the  ancients. 

Fons  or  Fontus.  The  Roman  god  of 
springs,  son  of  Janus  and  Juturna,  who 
had  an  altar  in  Rome  on  the  Janlculum.  A 
special  festival,  the  Fontlnalla,  was  held 


in  his  honour  on  the  13th  October,  at  which 
garlands  were  thrown  into  the  springs,  and 
laid  round  the  wells. 

Fools,  Feast  of.     See  Fornacalia. 

Fordicidia  or  Hordicidia.  A  festival  cele- 
brated in  Rome  in  honour  of  Telliis,  goddess 
of  the  earth,  on  15th  April.     {See  Tellus.) 

Fornacalia.  A  Roman  festival  held  in 
February  in  honour  of  Fornax,  the  goddess 
of  ovens.  It  was  .said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Numa,  and  may  be  described  as  a  thanks- 
giving for  the  earliest  enjo3'ment  of  the 
newl}^  gathered  corn.  It  was  held  in  the' 
Forum  by  the  Curise,  or  ancieut  unions  of 
kinsmen,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Carlo  Ma.elmus,  or  president  of  the  masters 
of  the  curicr.  Corn  was  baked  in  ovens  in 
the  ancient  fashion.  All  who  missed  the 
festival  were  called  fools  {stulti),  as  being 
supposed  not  to  know  which  was  their 
curia,  and  had  to  make  an  offering  at  the 
so-called  Feast  of  Fools  {stidtOrum  feriw) 
on  the  17th  February,  the  day  of  the 
Q,ulrlnCdl((. 

Fortuna.     The  goddess  of  good  luck,  wor- 


(2)    'FLUTE-rLAYEU  WITH   MOUTHPIECE. 
Bronze,  from  Dodona  (Caiapanos,  pi.  10.) 

shipped  from  remote  antiquity  in  Italy. 
Her  worship  was  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Rome  by  king  Servius 
TuUius,  popularly  believed  to  be  her  favourite 
and  confidan  t.  He  was  said  to  have  founded 
her  oldest  sanctuaries,  as,  for  instance,  that 
of  Fors  Fortuna,  or  lucky  chance,  on  the 
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right  bank  of  the  Tiber  below  Rome.  To 
this  a  pilgrimage  was  made  down  the  stream 
by  land  and  water  on  the  anniversary  of  its 
foundation  (Jnne  2G).  As  time  went  on, 
the  worship  of  Fortnna  became  one  of  tbo 
most  popular  in  Italy.  She  was  worshipped 
at  a  great  number  of  shrines  under  various 
titles,  given  according  to  various  circum- 
stances of  life  in  which  her  influence  was 
supposed  to  have  effect.  These  titles  were 
Fovtiina  Prlnagcnla,  who  determines  the 
destinjf  of  the  child  at  its  birth ;  Foiiuna 
Publlca  or  Popiili  RoniCtnl,  the  tutelary 
godde.'^s  of  the  state ;  Foiiuna  Ccpscins  or 
Augusta,  the  protectress  of  the  emperor ; 
Fortuna  prlvCtta,  or  of  family  life  ;  Foiiuna 
pafncTa,  plcbcia,  rqucsfrts,  of  the  different 
orders,  classes,  and  families  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  Foiiuna  llbcrum,  of  children ;  vir- 
ghnVls,  of  maidens,  mulicbns,  of  women; 
Foiiuna  ?•?;■*/?.•<  was  the  goddess  of  woman's 
happiness  in  married  life,  of  boys  and  of 
youths,  who  dedicated  to  her  the  first  cut- 
tings of  their  beards,  calling  her  from  this 
Foiiuna  barbdta.  Other  epithets  o{ Foiiuna 
were  victn'.v,  or  giver  of  victory ;  dux  or 
comes,  the  leader  or  attendant ;  rcdux,  who 
brings  safe  home  ;  tranquilla,  the  giver  of 
prosperous  voyages.  This  Foiiuna  was 
worshipped  with  Poiiunus  in  the  harbour 
of  Rome.  There  were  also  Foiiuna  bona 
and  mala,  good  and  evil  Fortune ;  blanda 
or  flattering,  obseqtiens  or  yielding,  dfibla 
or  doubtful,  viscdta  or  enticing,  brcins  or 
fickle,  and  mdncns  or  constant.  Trajan  at 
last  founded  a  special  temple  in  her  honour 
as  the  all-pervading  power  of  the  world. 
Here  an  annual  sacrifice  was  offered  to  her 
on  New  Year's 
Day.  In  works 
of  art  she  was 
represented  with 
the  same  attri- 
butes as  the 
Greek  Tyche  {see 
Tyche).  For- 
tuna,  in  her 
general  character 
as  a  goddess  of 
Nature  and  Fate, 
had  an  ancient 
and  celebrated 
tem])le,  in  which 
oracles  were  de- 
livered, at  Prseneste  and  Antium  {see  cut). 

Forum  (Latin).  An  open  space  used  for 
political  meetings,  judicial  proceedings,  and 
traffic.  In  Rome  the  oldest  forum  was  the 
Fonim  Roniunum,  afterwards  the  Campo 


•goddesses  op  fortune. 

(Forfunce  Antiates,  coin  of  (jejis 
Birstia,  from  Gerhard,  Ant.  Biidir. 
taf.  iv,  3,  4.) 


Vaccino,  a  long  and  irregular  four-sided 
space,  lying  between  the  Capitol  and  the 
Palatine,  in  the  direction  of  WNW.  and 
ESE  (see  plan,  p.  241).  In  the  course  of  time 
it  was  surrounded  with  temples,  public 
buildings,  and  basilicas.  It  was  originally 
used  as  a  market  place,  but  was  early 
monopolised  for  public  purposes.  There 
were,  however,  shops  and  stalls  along  the 
northern  and  southern  sides,  where  au 
active  trade  was  carried  on.  Here,  in 
particular,  the  money-changei-s  carried  on 
their  business.  The  Forum  was  divided 
into  the  Cum'dium  with  the  Rostra  or 
speaking  platform,  and  the  Forum  proper, 
where  the  Romans  habitually  spent  much 
of  their  morning  transacting  ju'ivate  or 
public  business.  {See  Comitium  and  Ros- 
trum.) Under  the  Empire  a  number  of 
other  ybj'rt  sprang  Tip  in  its  neighbourhood, 
which  were  used  for  legal  and  other  busi- 
ness. They  were  adorned  with  great  magni- 
ficence, having  a  temple  in  their  midst,  and 
colonnades  round  them,  which  were  open 
for  ordinarj'  traffic.  There  were  thus  Fora 
of  Ctesar,  Augustus,  Vespasian,  Nerva,  and 
Trajan,  the  last  the  largest  and  most  splen- 
did of  all  {see  plan,  p.  241).  There  were, 
besides,  several  fora  for  market  business, 
as  the  Forum  boariuin  or  cattle-market, p?s- 
cdrnim  or  fish-market,  hoUtorlum,  or  vege- 
table-market, and  so  on.  The  word  forum 
was  also  applied  to  any  place  which  formed 
the  local  centre  of  commerce  and  jurisdic- 
tion :  so  that  such  local  names  as  Forum 
lulu  (now  Frejus)  were  very  common. 

Freedmen.  The  emancipation  of  slaves 
was  tolerably  common,  both  among  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  Greeks  had  no  special 
legal  form  for  the  process,  and  consequently 
no  legal  differences  in  the  statns  of  freed- 
men. At  Athens  they  took  the  position 
of  resident  aliens,  and  lay  under  certain 
obligations  to  their  liberators  as  patrons. 
They  could  be  called  to  legal  account  for 
any  injury  done  to  their  patrons,  and  if 
condemned  could  be  given  back  to  them  as 
slaves,  or  sold  by  the  state.  In  the  latter 
case  the  price  was  paid  to  their  liberators. 

Among  the  Romans  emancipation  (mcinit- 
viissXo)  was  a  lucrative  proceeding  for  the 
State,  as  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  the  slave  was  paid  on  his  being  set  free. 
Emancipation  was  either  formal  or  infor- 
mal. (1)  Of  formal  emancipation  there 
were  three  kinds :  (a)  the  mamimissio  vin- 
dictd,  in  which  the  owner  appeared  with 
the  slave  before  an  official  with  judicial 
authoritj',  who  in  later  times  would  gener- 
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rally  be  the  prater  or  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince. A  Koiuan  citizen,  usually  one  of 
the  magistrates'  lictors,  laid  a  staff  (vin- 
dlcta)  on  the  slave's  head  and  declared  him 
free.  The  master,  who  was  holding  the 
slave  with  his  hand,  thereupon  signified  his 
consent,  and   let    him   go,  as   a   symbol  of 


will.  Here  the  master  declared  his  slave 
free  in  his  will,  or  boimd  his  heir  to  eman- 
cipate him.  The  heir  might  adopt  the 
formal  or  informal  process.  Constantino 
added  a  new  form,  the  mnnumissio  in 
ecdesia,  or  emancipation  in  the  church  in 
presence  of  the  congregation.     (2)  Informal 
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liberation  {mdnU  mlslt).  This  formality 
was  in  later  times  restricted  to  the  simple 
declaration  of  the  master  in  the  presence 
of  the  magistrate.  (b)  The  mmnamssio 
censti,  in  which  the  master  enrolled  the 
slave's  name  in  the  list  of  citizens,  (c)  The 
mamtmissio  testCnncnto,  or  manumission  by 
D.  c.  A. 


emancipation  took  place  in  virtue  of  an  oral 
declaration  on  the  part  of  the  master,  in 
presence  of  friends  {inter  dmlcos),  or  by 
letter  (jxi-  cpistulam),  or  by  inviting  the 
slaves  to  the  master's  table. 

The  freedmen  were  called  Ithertl  in  rela- 
tion to  the  liberator  (e.g.  libertus  Casdris) 
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and  llhertlnl  in  tlieir  legal  relation  to  the 
State.  After  formal  emancipation  they  at 
once  became  Roman  citizens,  and  members 
of  the  urban  tribes  and  of  the  lowest  classes 
in  the  centicrla;,  with  full  right  of  voting. 
But,  not  being  free  born,  they  were  not 
eligible  to  office,  and  were  excluded  from 
military  service.  The  latter  was,  however, 
the  case  only  till  the  1st  centur}'  B.C.  They 
obtained  the  right  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
country  tribes  several  times  in  the  repub- 
lican period,  but  not  permanently  till  the 
imperial  age.  Their  descendants,  however, 
were,  as  being  free-born  (ingcnill),  admit- 
ted into  all  the  tribes,  and  in  the  second, 
or  at  least  in  the  third  generation,  eligible 
to  office.  Informal  emancipation  conferred 
only  practical  freedom  without  civic  rights. 
It  was  not  until  17  A.D.,  under  Tiberius, 
that  freedmen  of  this  kind  won  the  com- 
mcrcium,  or  the  right  of  acquiring  and 
transfeiTing  property.  Even  then  they  had 
no  power  of  testamentary  bequest,  and  their 
])roperty,  at  their  death,  went  to  their 
liberators.  It  was  permissible,  however, 
to  pronounce  a  formal  emancipation  after 
their  death. 

To  obviate  abuses,  and  to  check  the 
excessive  increase  in  the  number  of  freed- 
men, the  right  of  manumission  was  limited 
in  several  directions  under  Augustus. 
Among  other  things,  if  a  slave  under  thirty 
years  of  age  was  to  be  manumitted  vin- 
dicta,  a  proof  of  sufficient  reason  was 
required ;  and,  in  case  of  testamentary 
manumission,  the  number  was  limited  to  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  whole  number  of 
slaves,  and  never  allowed  to  exceed  100. 

A  mutual  obligation  continued  to  exist 
between  the  freedman  and  his  liberator, 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  freedman  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  his  joatron.  This 
is  seen  in  the  circumstance  that  the  freed- 
man assumed  the  ?iowt;?i  and  the  pi-a'nomen 
of  his  patron.  In  and  after  the  1st  century 
B.C.  we  generally  find  a  Greek  cognonicn 
added.  A  well-known  freedman  of  Lucius 
Cornelius  Sulla,  for  instance,  was  called 
Lucius  Cornelius  Epicadus.  The  pdtrontis 
was  bound  on  his  side  to  care  for  his  Uber- 
tus,  and  in  consequence  either  retained  him 
altogether  in  his  home  and  service,  or  sup- 
plied him  with  a  farm  and  capital  to  start 
it ;  buried  him  in  the  family  tomb  after  his 
death,  and  took  charge  of  his  children  if 
not  grown  up.  On  the  other  side  the  freed- 
man was  bound  to  support  his  patromis, 
in  cose  of  need,  out  of  his  own  resources, 
and  if  he  was  reduced  to  poverty,  to  main- 


tain him.  If  he  died  childless,  his  patron 
inherited  his  property.  But  the  rights  of 
the  patron  in  respect  of  his  freedman  did 
not  pass  to  the  patron's  heirs.  If  the  freed- 
man neglected  his  duties,  he  was  liable  to 
severe  punishment.  In  special  cases,  at  least 
under  the  Empire,  he  might  be  sold  for  his 
patron's  profit, orgiven  back  to  himas  aslave. 

Prigidarium.    See  B.\ths. 

Froutinus  {Sextiis  Ifdius).  A  Roman 
writer,  born  about  40  a.d.  He  was  one 
of  the  urban  praetors  under  Vespasian,  and 
consul  lor  the  first  time  in  74.  After  this 
he  fought  with  distinction  in  Britain  until 
78,  first  under  PetilTus  Cerealis,  and  then 
as  his  successor.  Under  Domitiau  he  kept 
aloof  from  public  life.  He  was  recalled  by 
Nerva,  who  in  97  appointed  him  to  the 
important  ofiSce  of  superintendent  of  the 
aqueducts  (cunltor  dqiidfum).  He  was 
also  made  a  second  time  consul,  and  a  third 
time  under  Trajan,  two  3'ears  later  (100). 
Under  Trajan  he  was  also  made  augur,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  office  by  the  younger 
Pliny.  He  died  in  103  or  104,  much  es- 
teemed by  his  contempt)raries.  His  sur- 
viving works  are  (1)  a  collection,  in  three 
books,  of  typical  instances  of  military  stra- 
tagems taken  from  Greek  and  Roman  history. 
This  was  intended  as  an  additional  chapter 
to  a  lost  work  on  military  science,  which 
he  had  written  under  Domitian.  A  fourth 
book  has  been  rightly  judged  spurious,  and 
the  work  of  a  later  age.  (2)  Selections 
from  a  treatise  on  land-surveying  in  two 
hooks  (De  dgrorum  quCiUtutc  and  De  con- 
trdvcrsllsagrorum),\ik.e,wis,e  written  under 
Domitian.  (3)  The  interesting  treatise  on 
the  aqueducts  of  Rome  {De  aquls  urhis 
EOmcE),  in  two  books.  The  occasion  of  his 
writing  this  work  was  his  tenui'e  of  the  office 
of  curator  aquarum  ;  but  it  was  not  pub- 
lished till  the  time  of  Trajan.  It  is  a  his- 
tory and  description  of  the  water  supply 
of  Rome,  containing  also  the  laws  affecting 
its  use  and  maintenance. 

Fronto  (Marcus  Cornelius).  The  most 
celebrated  orator  in  the  .age  of  the  An- 
tonines,  born  at  Cirta  in  Numidia,  about 
100  A.D.  As  an  advocate  and  speaker  at 
Rome,  he  earned  not  only  considerable 
wealth  and  reputation,  but  the  favour  of 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius,  who  entrusted 
him  with  the  education  of  the  imperial 
princes  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus. 

In  143  he  was  consul  for  two  months, 
but  his  health  was  too  weak  to  allow  of 
his  administering  a  province  as  proconsul. 
This   ill-health,  and   many   family  misfor- 
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tunes,  embittered  the  last  years  of  his  life. 
He  died  about  170.  He  was  much  admired 
by  his  contemporaries,  some  of  whom  formed 
a,  school  of  their  own  bearing  the  name  of 
Frontdmdnl,  and  this  reputation  survived 
after  his  death.  Accordingly  he  used  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  representatives 
•  of  Roman  eloquence.  But  the  discovery  of 
part  of  his  writings  in  1815  dispelled  the 
illusion.  The  recovered  writings  consist 
mainly  of  the  correspondence,  the  greater 
part  of  which  they  preserve,  between  Fronto 
and  the  members  of  the  imperial  family, 
especially  with  Marcus  Aurelius  as  prince 
and  emperor.  A  number  of  the  letters  are 
written  in  Greek.  Besides  these  we  have  a 
few  fragments  of  historical  works,  and  some 
rhetorical  declamations.  Of  the  speeches 
only  a  few  meagre  fragments  remain.  The 
character  of  Fronto,  as  revealed  in  these 
writings,  is  that  of  a  man  of  some  knowledge, 
honourable  and  independent,  but  vain  and 
borne.  His  main  ambition  is  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  regeneration  of  the  Latin 
language ;  and  this,  not  by  a  study  of  the 
classical  models,  but  by  quarrying  in  the 
works  of  the  ante-classical  writers.  Their 
antiquated  expressions  he  ravives,  and  uses 
in  the  most  tasteless  manner  to  clothe 
the  poverty  of  his  own  thoughts.  But 
his  letters  are  of  some  value  as  con- 
tributing to  our  knowledge  of  the 
age  and  the  persons  then  living. 

Fruit,  Gods    of.    See  Vertltmnus, 
HoR.K,  and  P(  iMOXA. 

Fulcra.  [The  ends  of  the  frame- 
work on  which  the  pillows  of  a  couch 
or  the  cushions  of  a  chair  were  placed, 
resembling  the  head  of  a  modern  sofa. 
They  are  invariably  ornamented  with 
inlaid  bronze,  sometimes  of  the  rich- 
est kind,  and  are  always  surmounted 
-  by  bronze  ornaments  representing  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  a  mule  or  ass, 
turning  sidewa3-s  and  backwards, 
with  ears  put  do\\Ti  and  a  vicious 
expression.  The  head  is  in  almost 
every  case  decorated  with  a  garland 
of  vine-leaves  entwined  with  tendrils 
and  bunches  of  grapes,  while  the 
shoulders  are  covered  with  a  curious  leather 
collar,  the  top  of  which  is  turned  down  just 
where  it  joins  the  shaggy  skin  of  some  wild 
animal  which  is  thrown  over  it.  For  the 
head  of  the  ass  is  sometimes  substituted 
that  of  a  boy,  or  the  head  and  neck  of 
a  goose.  The  lower  part  is  decorated 
with  a  round  boss  from  which  springs  a 
bust  of  a  genius  in   full  relief,  or  of  some 


youthful  divinitj',  such  as  Bacchus  or 
Hercules.  The  framework  to  which  these 
ornaments  are  attached  is  described  in 
Juvenal  xi  93-98.  The  genius  fulc.H  is 
mentioned  ih.  vi  22.  Cp.  Vergil,  JEn.  vi 
«04;  Ovid,  Ep.  Pont,  iii  3,  14;  Propert. 
iv  7,  3:  8,  68;  Suetonius,  Claud.  32; 
Pliny,  N.  H.,  xxxiv  9;  Ammianus  xxviii  1, 
47,  itlCuneum  fulcrum  ;  Hygiuus,  fab.  21  A. 
^^Anliqui  aufcni  in  lectis  trie.linlaribus 
in  fulcris  capita  ascllorum  vite  alUgata 
habucritnt"].  W.  C.  F.  Anderson  in 
Classical  Review,  1889,  322. 

Pulgentius  {Fdbius  Planclddes).  A  Latin 
grammarian,  a  native  of  Carthage,  who 
wrote  towards  the  end  of  the  5th  century 
A.D.  His  works  include,  among  other  things, 
an  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  ancient 
mythology  in  three  books  (Mgthdldgue),  the 
form  of  which  reminds  us  of  Martianus 
Ci'ipella  {see  Martianus  Capella),  an 
exposition  of  the  jEneid  (Vcrgtlulna  Con- 
tincntia),  and  an  explanation  of  strange 
and  antiquated  words  illustrated  by  forged 
citations  {Expositlo  Sermonis  Antiqzil). 

Fullers  (Gk.  gndpheitSjljat.  fullo).  The 
fullei's  trade  was  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant and  most  widely  extended  in  Greek  and 


IRAL    PAINTING    FROM    THE    FUI,I.Kr's    SHOP,    POMPEII. 

(Overbeck,  flg.  193. 

Roman  antiquity.  It  embraced  all  the 
processes,  now  distributed  among  different 
trades,  necessary  for  converting  the  web 
into  cloth,  the  chief  material  used  by  the 
ancients  for  clothing.  Again,  it  was  usual 
to  send  clothes  to  the  fuller  for  cleaning 
and  working  up.  Clothes  when  sent  to  be 
cleaned  were  stamped  with  the  feet  in  pits 
or   troughs   filled   \vith   warm   water    and 
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substances  which  separated  the  fat  from 
them,  as  urine,  nitre,  and  fuller's  earth.  If 
the  object  was  to  felt  the  web,  and  make  it 
thicker  and  stronger,  the  same  process  was 
gone  through,  and  the  cloth  was  then  beaten 
with  rods,  washed  out  in  clean  water,  dried, 
carded  with  a  kind  of  thistle  or  with  the 
skin  of  a  hedgehog,  fumigated  with  sulphur, 
rubbed  in  with  fuller's  earth  to  make  it 
whiter  and  stronger,  and  finally  dressed 
by  brushing,  shearing,  and  pressing.  The 
fuller's  earth,  when  well  rubbed  in,  pre- 
vented the  clothes  from  getting  dirty  too 
soon,  and  freshened  up  the  colours  which 


the  sulphur  had  destroyed.  Some  frescoes 
preserved  on  the  walls  of  an  ancient  fuller's 
shop  at  Pompeii  give  a  clear  notion  of  the 
dift'erent  processes.  The  fuUOnes  at  Rome 
formed  one  of  the  oldest  guilds.  Like  all 
mechanics,  they  worshipped  Minerva  as 
their  tutelarj'-  goddess,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  her  chief  festival,  the  Quinquatrus. 

Funditores  (fimda,  a  sling).  The  light- 
armed  slingers  in  the  Roman  army.  They 
were  usually  raised  by  recruiting,  or  con- 
tributed by  the  allies. 

Fiiriae.     See  Erinyes. 

Fastibalus.     Sec  Slings. 


Gsea  (Gr.  Gain  or  Gc).  The  Greek  god- 
dess of  tlie  Earth.  According  to  Hesiod  she 
came  into  being  after  Chaos,  and  brought 
forth  of  herself  the  sky  [Onirinos),  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  sea  (Pontos).  By  Uranus 
she  was  mother  of  the  Titans,  CijclOpCs  and 
IlicdtoncheirCs.  From  the  blood  of  her 
mutilated  husband  sprang  the  Erinyes, 
Giants  and  Melian  nymphs :  to  Pontus  she 
bore  Nereus,  Thaumas,  Phorcys,  Ceto  and 
Eurybia.  Other  terrible  beings,  such  as 
the  giants  Typhon,  Antaius  and  T'ltyus,  were 
her  offspring,  as  also  the  autochthones  (ab- 
origines) such  as  Erechtheus  and  Cecrops. 
In  Homer  she  is  invoked  with  Zeus,  the 
Sun,  Heaven  and  Hell  as  a  witness  to  oaths, 
and  worshipped  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  black 
)amb.  But  she  was  especially  honoured  as 
the  mother  of  all,  who  nourishes  her  crea- 
tures and  pours  rich  blessings  upon  them. 
In  Athens,  in  particular,  she  was  worshipped 
as  KoHvotrdphos,  or  the  nourisher  of  chil- 
dren, and  at  the  same  time  as  the  goddess  of 
death,  who  summons  all  her  creatiires  back 
to  her  and  hides  them  in  her  bosom.  She 
was  honoured  also  as  the  primeval  pro- 
phetess, especially  in  Delphi,  the  oracle  of 
which  was  at  first  in  her  possession  as  the 
power  who  sent  forth  the  vapours  which  in- 
spired the  seer.  The  corresponding  Roman 
goddess  was  Tcllus.     (Sec  Tellus.) 

Gains.  One  of  the  most  accomplished 
professors  of  Roman  law  and  writers  on  the 
subject.  He  was  a  native  of  the  Asiatic 
provinces,  and  spent  his  daj's  in  Rome 
under  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  (about  110-180  A.D.).  His 
writings  were  numerous  :  but  we  possess  in 
a  tolerably  complete  form  nothing  but  his 
Inst  it  fitlones,  or  introduction  to  the  private 
law  of  the  Romans.  This  was  discovered  in 
1816,  having  before  been  known  in  quota- 


tions only.  The  work  is  in  four  books,  the- 
first  of  which  treats  of  the  familj',  the  se- 
cond and  third  of  property,  and  the  fourth 
of  legal  pi'ocedure.  Popular  and  intelligible 
without  being  superficial,  it  was  a  favourite 
handbook  of  law,  and  served  as  a  foundation 
for  the  Inst'ttut tones  of  Justinian. 

Galatea  (the  milk-white).  A  sea-nymph, 
daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  According  to 
a  Sicilian  story,  which  the  poets  Philoxenus 
and  Theocritus  have  made  famous,  she  was 
pursued  by  the  uncouth  monster  Polyphe- 
mus, being  her.self  in  love  with  the  beauti- 
ful Acls.  The  jealous  giant  crushes  Acis  with 
a  rock,  and  the  nj'mph  changes  her  beloved 
into  the  Sicilian  river  which  bears  his  name. 

Galenus  (Gr.  Galenos;  Claudius)  was  the 
most  celebrated  physician  in  antiquity 
after  Hippocrates,  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  prolific  among  ancient 
writers.  He  was  born  at  Pergamon  in 
1.31  A.D.,  received  a  careful  education  in 
philosophy,  and  afterwards  devoted  him- 
self to  medical  studies  in  his  native  city, 
at  Smyrna,  Corinth,  and  Alexandria.  He 
returned  to  Pergamon  in  158,  and  under-- 
took  the  medical  treatment  of  gladiators, 
as  giving  him  the  best  opportunity  for 
increasing  his  stock  of  surgical  know- 
ledge. In  1G4  he  moved  to  Rome,  and  here 
won  a  considerable  reputation  by  his  suc- 
cess in  practice  and  his  public  lectures  on 
anatomy.  After  three  years  he  was  driven 
by  the  attacks  of  jealous  rivals  to  leave 
Rome.  He  undertook  scientific  journeys 
through  Greece  and  Asia,  and  then  settled 
again  in  his  native  city.  But  he  was  soon 
recalled  by  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  Lucius  Verus,  and  in  170  appointed 
private  physician  to  the  young  Commodus. 
He  died  in  his  seventieth  year,  after  winning 
the  high  esteem  of  his  contemporaries. 
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Part  of  his  writings  were  destroyed  in  a 
fire;  in  all  125  of  his  books  are  lost.  About 
100  of  his  genuine  treatises  have  been  pre- 
served :  of  19  we  have  fragments,  more  or 
less  considerable ;  the  genuineness  of  18  is 
doubted,  24  are  spurious.  Manj'  have  not 
3'et  been  printed,  while  others  exist  only  in 
Latin,  Syriac,  Hebrew  and  Arabic  transla- 
tions. Tor  during  the  Middle  Ages,  down 
to  the  IGth  century,  the  authority  of  Galen 
was,  throughout  the  East  and  West,  held, 
especially  by  the  Arabians,  to  be  unassail- 
able. A  prolific  writer  like  Galen  was 
naturally  careless  of  his  style. 

His  writings  leave  no  branch  of  medicine 
nntouched.  They  comprise  anatomy,  physio- 
logy, pathology,  pharmacologj',  and  treat- 
ment. Among  them  should  be  mentioned  the 
following:  On  Anatomical  Procedure,  in  9 
books;  0)1  the  Uae  of  Parts  of  the  Human 
Body  (17  books);  On  the  Parts  Affected 
(0  books);  On  the  Composition  of  Medicines 
(three  works,  including  26  books);  On  Me- 
thod in  Therapeutics  (14  books).  His  book 
on  medicine,  a  complete  sketch  of  therapeu- 
tics, was  immensely  popular.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  18  books  of  commentaries  on 
Hippocrates,  whom  he  claimed  as  his  mas- 
ter. These  still  survive.  His  books  contain 
important  notices  on  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy, of  which  he  professes  his  knowledge 
and  enthusiastic  admiration.  Some  of  his 
writings  deal  specially  with  this  subject. 

Galli.    See  Rhea. 

Gallus.    See  Cornelius,  2. 

Games.  (1)  Public.  Among  the  Romans 
public  games  were  intimately  connected 
with  religious  worship.  (For  the  public 
games  of  the  Greeks,  see  Isthmian,  Nemean, 
Oly.mpian,  Pythian  Games.)  The  Roman 
ludl,  originally  races,  appear  first  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Mars  and  Census,  the  tutelary  deities 
of  horses  and  mules.  But  it  was  also  a  very 
ancient  custom  to  celebrate  huU  vOtlvT,  or 
games  vowed  on  special  occasions,  particu- 
larlj'  in  time  of  war.  Such  games  were 
usually  vowed  to  Jupiter,  the  greatest  deity 
of  the  Romans.  These  exceptional  celebra- 
tions were  so  often  repeated  that  they  at 
length  passed  into  regular  annual  festivals 
(ludi  stdti).  The  number  of  those  games  gra- 
dually increased,  and  so  did  their  duration. 
At  the  end  of  the  republican  period  there 
were  seven  sets  of  games,  which  occupied 
65  days  ;  in  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century 
A.D.  135  days  were  given  up  to  them,  and 
in  354  A.D.  as  many  as  175.  In  old  times 
the  games  only  lasted  part  of  the  day  ;  but 
they  gradually  began  to  take  up  the  whole 


day  from  early  morning  onwards.  At  a 
later  period  they  went  on  in  many  cases 
into  the  night,  requiring  artificial  illumina- 
tion. The  Roman  ritual  was  very  strict, 
and  it  happened  pretty  often  that  in  con- 
sequence of  some  accidental  interruption  or 
trivial  oversight,  an  instaurCitlo  or  repeti- 
tion of  the  spoiled  day,  if  not  of  the  whole 
festival,  would  be  ordered,  lest  the  gods 
should  have  any  cause  for  anger. 

The  different  collegia  of  the  priests  were 
responsible  for  superintending  the  games, 
prescribed  in  honour  of  their  respective 
divinities.  But  in  the  case  of  festivities 
vowed  by  the  State,  this  duty  fell  to  the 
high  magistrates ;  at  first  to  the  consuls, 
afterwards  (and  almost  exclusively)  to  the 
fediles,  and  after  Augustus  to  the  praetors. 
The  expenses  were  provided  for  by  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  paid  over  from  the  public 
treasury  to  the  giver  of  the  games.  For 
the  Ludi  ROmdnl,  the  greatest  of  all  the 
festivals,  this  sum  amounted,  dui'ing  the 
])eriod  preceding  the  Punic  wars,  to  about 
£1,800.  After  this  period  it  reached  some 
£3,000,  and  by  51  A.D.  had  risen  to  £8,750. 
At  the  same  time  the  givers  of  the  games 
liad  to  make  larger  supplementary  contri- 
butions. The  demands  of  the  public  were 
so  extravagant  that  in  course  of  time  the 
amount  of  tliis  private  expenditure  increased 
enormously,  especially  in  the  last  century 
B.C.  Augustus,  indeed,  tried  to  check  it; 
but  he  was  obliged  to  allow  his  praetors  to 
spend  three  times  as  much  on  the  games  as 
was  paid  for  the  public  treasury.  Under  the 
Empire  many  enactments  were  issued  to 
restrict  the  expenditure  on  the  games  by 
law,  but  no  permanent  effect  was  produced. 
Even  after  the  4th  century  a.d.  the  expense 
rose  to  as  lai-ge  a  sum  as  from  £50,iJ(X)  to 
£150,000.  Tlie  oldest  games  were  those  of 
the  circus,  consisting  mainly  of  horse-races 
and  chariot-races,  witli  gymnastic  contests, 
to  which  others  were  added  in  course  of 
time.  {Sec  Circus.)  After  364  B.C.  dram- 
atic representations  were  introduced  from 
Etruria.  These  were  in  240  B.C.,  and  on- 
wards, exchanged  for  regular  theatrical 
]icrformances  {see  Livius  Andronicus). 
Contests  of  gladiators,  also  from  Etruria, 
were  fashionable  after  2G4  B.C.  But  these 
were  only  exhibited,  during  the  republican 
period,  at  funeral  games,  private  and  other 
entertainments  (see  Gladiatores). 

The  following  regular  festivities  were 
introduced  in  the  republican  period,  and 
continued  in  existence  until  the  latest 
times:  (1)  The  Ludi Romani.     These  were 
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the  oldest  games  of  all,  and  were,  in  strict- 
ness, celebrated  in  honour  of  Jupiter  by 
victorious  generals  at  their  triumphs  ;  hence 
it  was  that  they  included,  as  a  special 
feature,  a  procession  (poinpa)  from  the 
Capitol  to  the  Circus  ;  a  part  of  the  perfor- 
mance which  seems  afterwards  to  have  been 
embodied  in  the  other  games  of  the  circus. 
Originally  they  lasted  only  one  day  ;  but 
in  course  of  time  they  absorbed  more  and 
more  time,  till  in  the  Ciceronian  age  they 
went  on  for  fifteen  (September  4-19).  After 
the  death  of  Caesar  another  day  was  added 
in  his  honour.  After  the  introduction  of 
tlieatrical  performances,  several  days  were 
taken  up  with  them.  The  curule  sediles 
were,  in  the  republican  period,  responsible 
for  the  management.  (2)  Ludi  plchci. 
These  originally  lasted  one  day,  but  after- 
wards fourteen,  November  4-17.  They 
were  given  in  the  Circus  Fid  mini  us  under 
the  direction  of  the  plebeian  eediles,  and 
early  included  dramatic  entertainments. 
(3)  Lmli  Ccrcfdcs,  given  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  plebeian  ajdiles  in  honour  of 
Ceres,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  j'^^bs. 
The  date  was  originally  April  IS), 
afterwards  April  12-19.  (4)  Ludi 
ApoUindrcs,  or  in  honour  of  Apollo. 
Thesa  were  introduced  during  the 
Second  Punic  War,  and  celebrated 
originally  on  July  13,  continuing 
afterwnids  from  July  6-13.  On 
the  last  day  only  were  there  anj- 
performances  in  the  circus  ;  the 
rest  of  the  festival  was  given  up 
to  the  drama.  These  were  the  only 
games  for  which,  in  the  republican 
period,  the  prtetor  was  responsible. 
(5)  Ludi  J\Jci)dlcnses,  in  honorir  of 
the  Magna  Mater,  introduced  2t'4 
B.C.  and  held  at  first  on  A[iril  4, 
afterwards  from  April  4-10.  (See 
Rhea.)  They  included  perfor- 
mances both  in  the  theatre  and  in 
the  circus.  They  were  under  the 
management  of  the  ciirule  rediles, 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to(G) 
the  Lvdi  FlonllCs,  from  April  28 
to  May  3.  {See  Flora.)  During 
the  im])erial  period  the  number  of 
permanent  festivals  was  largelj^ 
increased.  The  birthday  of  Augustus,  for 
instance  (September  23),  was  regularh' 
celebrated  with  htdi  circenses,  and  the 
ludi  AvgustCdes  (October  3-12)  were  in- 
stituted in  honour  of  his  memory. 

Side   by   side    with    the    public    games, 
private  performances  were  often  given   by 


societies,  families,  and  individuals  on  special 
occasions,  such  as  those  of  births,  marriages, 
or  funerals.  Sometimes  the  object  would 
be  merely  to  please  the  jjublic  :  .sometimes 
to  raise  money.  The  giver  of  the  enter- 
tainment had,  like  the  superintendent  of 
the  public  games,  the  privilege  of  lictors 
and  the  toga  i)rwtexta.  Charges  for  ad- 
mission were  made  or  not  according  to  the 
occasion.  But  the  admission  to  the  public 
games  was  free,  it  being  always  understood 
that  special  seats  were  reserved  for  the 
magistrates,  priests,  senators,  equites,  and 
particular  families  and  individuals.  (See- 
Amphitheatre,  Circus,  Gladiatores,. 
Sea-fights,  Theatre,  Wild  Bea-sts.) 

Of  social  games  the  ancients,  and  espe- 
cialty  the  Greeks,  had  plenty.  The  cottdhus, 
so  pnjjular  at  Greek  banquets,  the  games  of 
ball,  of  which  both  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  fond,  and  the  games  with  dice,  are 
described  in  separate  articles.  A  game  of 
draughts  (pettcia)  appears  as  early  as 
Homer,  and  was  said  to  liave  been  the  in- 
vention of  Palamedes.  But  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  its  nature  and  rules,  and  have 


'  (i.\MK    <>i'    "  nuu    AND    EVi;N. 

(Vase  naintiiij;,  Paris;  Arch.  Zcit  1871,  tat.  5G,  3). 

very  scanty  information  about  the  similar 
games  played  in  later  times.  The  "  game 
of  cities "  seems  to  have  resembled  our 
chess  or  draughts.  The  board  was  divided 
into  spaces,  and  movements  made  upon  it 
with  stones ;  the  object  being  to  get  your 
opponent   into    check.      The   Romans   had 
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several  games  of  the  sort,  among  whioli  the 
Indus  hltruiicidorum,  or  game  at  soldiers, 
is  to  a  certain  extent  known.  This  was  a 
game  of  siege.  The  men  {calculi)  were 
divided  into  privates  {mandrw)  and  officers 
{latrOncs),  and  tlie  object  was  to  take  or  to 
get  your  adversary's  stones  in  check.  In 
the  Indus  dnOdCcim  scriptornm,  or  game  of 
12  linos,  dice  were  used.  The  dice-board 
was  divided  into  '24  spaces  by  12  parallel 
lines  intersected  by  a  line  at  right  angles. 
Each  siile  had  15  men,  one  set  being  black 
and  the  other  white.  Before  each  move 
the  dice  were  thrown,  and  the  move  deter- 
mined by  the  number  which  turned  up. 
A  very  favourite  game  was  Odd  and  Even 
(Gk.  artlnsinos,  Lat.  luderS  pOr  impdr). 
You  held  out  so  many  fingers,  and  put 
so  many  coins,  pebbles,  or  nuts  in  your 
liand,  and  made  your  adversary  guess 
whether  the  number  was  odd  or  even. 
The  Roman  children,  and  indeed  their 
elders,  were  very  fond  of  various  games 
with  nuts. 

Ganymeda.     S<'c  Hebe. 

Ganymedes.  The  son  of  Tros,  king  of 
Dardauia,  brother  of  Ilus  and  Assar- 
aciis.  According  to  Homer  he  was  carried 
away  bv  the  gods  for  his  beauty,  to  be  the 
cup-bearer  of  Zeus,  and  one  of  the  immor- 
tals. In  the  later  legend  he  is  carried 
away  b\'  Zeus  himself  in  the  shape  of  an 
eagle,  or  by  the  eagle  of  Zeus.  To  make 
amends  to  his  father,  Zeus  presented  him 
with  four  immortal  horses  for  his  chariot. 
Ganymedes  was  afterwards  regarded  as  the 
genius  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
astrononiei's  made  him  into  the  constellation 
Aquarius.  The  rape  of  Ganymede  was 
represented  in  a  group  by  the  sculptor 
Leoehares  {sec  Leochares). 

Gargiliiis  Martialls  flourished  in  the 
.3rd  century  A.D.  and  was  the  author  of  a 
great  work,  based  upon  Greek  and  Latin 
sources,  on  agriculture  and  veterinary 
science.  Considerable  fragments  remain, 
dealing  with  the  treatment  of  cattle  {Dc 
Curd  Bniim)  and  the  medical  uses  of  herbs 
and  fruit  {Mcdicina  ex  llolvrihus  et  Pumis). 

G61an6r.  A  descendant  of  Iniichus  king 
of  Argos.  When  Diinaus,  likewise  a  de- 
scendant of  Inachus,  came  to  Argos,  and 
laid  claim  to  the  sovereign  power,  the 
citizens  were  doubtful  in  whose  favour 
they  should  decide.  While  they  were 
hesitating,  a  wolf  fell  upon  the  cattle  which 
were  feeding  before  the  city,  and  killed 
the  bull  who  was  defending  them.  The 
citizens  regarded  this  as  a  sign  from  heaven. 


and,  interpreting  the  wolf  as  meaning 
Danaus,  they  compelled  Golanor  to  retire  in 
his  favour.  {See  Danaus.)  In  the  Supplices 
of  jEschylus,  Pelr,sgus  is  king  of  Argos. 
He  gives  Danaus  a  friendly  welcome,  and 
defends  him  against  the  sons  of  jEgyptus. 
But  he  is  vanquished  by  them,  retires  from 
the  sovereignty  spontaneously  in  favour  of 
the  stranger,  and  leaves  the  country. 

Gellius.     (1)  Gmeus.     &'e  Ann  \lists. 

(2)  Aldus.  A  Roman  writer  of  the  age 
of  the  Antonines,  about  130-170  A.D.  After 
receiving  his  education  in  rhetoric  at  Rome, 
he  went  to  Athens,  in  his  thirtieth  year  or 
thereabouts,  to  study  philosophy.  Here  he 
saw  much  of  Herodes  Atticus.  Besides 
studying  philosophy,  ho  spent  the  long 
winter  nights  in  wide  and  various  reading, 
which  he  took  up  again  with  ardour  after 
his  return  to  Italy.  Erom  the  material  thus 
collected  he  composed  the  twenty  books 
of  his  Noctt's  Attica',  written  in  remem- 
brance of  his  days  at  Athens.  One  book,  the 
eighth,  is  lost,  and  only  the  headings  of  the 
chapters  remain.  The  remaining  nineteen 
are  a  series  of  excerpts,  loosely  strung 
together,  from  all  kinds  of  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  especially  the  ante-classical  writers. 
They  also  contain  a  mass  of  information, 
and  a  number  of  opinions  orally  delivered 
by  contemporary  scholars.  The  whole 
forms  a  vahuable  storehouse  of  notes  on 
questions  of  historical,  antiquarian,  and 
literary  interest.  Gellius'  style  is  sober, 
and,  like  that  of  ao  admirer  of  Fronto  (see 
Fronto),  full  of  archaic  expressions. 

Gems  {Gemmce).  The  art  of  cutting 
precious   stones  was  early  learned  by  the 


*  ATHENE,  I)Y  ASPASIOS.       *TIIE 


(Red  jasper,  in  Vienna 
Cabinet.) 


(1!) 
'sTIioZZI  "    MEDUSA, 
BY    SOLON. 

(CIialcGiiony,  in  British 
Museum  Cabinet,  no.  1256.) 


Greeks  from  the  Egyptians  and  Orientals, 
who  had  practised  it  from  remote  antiquity. 
The  cuttings  were  originally  only  concave, 
and  the  gems  set  in  rings  and  used  as  seals. 
Cameos,  or  stones  carved  in  relief,  first  came 
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into  use,  it  would  seem,  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  were  used  for  or- 
nament. For  cameos  precious  stones  of 
various  colours  were  used,  especially  tlie 
onyx.      The    layers  of  the  stone  were    so 


(3)    Ar.TEUIS 

GEMS    FROM    POMPEII. 

(Naples  Museum.) 

treated,  that  the  figures  stood  out  bright  on 
a  dark  ground.  Muesarchus  of  Samos,  the 
father  of  the  philosopher  Pythagoras  (about 
600  B.C.)  is  the  oldest  Greek  jeweller  whose 
name  has  come  down  to  us.  In  the  4th 
century  B.C.  the  most  celebrated  master  was 
Pyrgoteles,  the  only  artist  whom  Alexander 
the  Great  would  allow  to  cut  his  lilteness. 
In  the  age  of  Augustus  we  hear  of  Dlos- 
corides,  who  cut  the  emperor's  likeness  on 
a  stone  which  was  used  as  a  seal  by  the  suc- 
ceeding Cfesars.  The  Etruscans  and  Romans 
took  up  the  art  very  early,  but  never  attained 
the  same  perfection  as  the  Greeks. 


ter  being  mainly  taken  from  mythology. 
Among  the  remaining  Greek  cameos  an 
important  place,  both  for  size  and  beauty, 
must  be  given  to  the  Gonzaga  Cameo  in  St. 
Petersburg.  This,  it  has  been  conjectured, 
represents  the  bust  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
and  Arsinoe,  his  sister  and  wife ;  [but  it 
more  probably  commemorates  Nero  and 
Agrippina,  iig.  7.]     The   largest  and   most 


(7)^ 


NEHO    AND    AGRIPPINA. 


(Siirdonjx  of  3  strata,  6x5  inches,  Russian  Imperial 
Cabinet.) 

splendid  of  the  cameos  which  have  come 
down  from  the  Roman  period  are  those  at 
Vienna  (fig.  8)  and  Paris,  representing,  in 
groups  and  figures,  the  family  of  Augustus. 


HATYR.  (6)  SATYB   WITH   INFAM  DIONVSUS. 

CAMECJS. 

CNaples  Museum.) 

The  fancy  for  making  collections  of  beauti- 
ful gems  arose  as  early  as  the  1st  century 
B  C.  The  intaglios,  or  cut  stones,  have  come 
down  to  us  in  greater  numbers  than  anj'  of 
the  monuments  of  ancient  art.  Those  which 
belonged  to  the  advanced  periods  of  style 
present  examples  of  the  most  beautiful 
workmanship,  the  most  original  composition, 
and  the  most  interesting  subjects,  the  lat- 


(8)    *THE    OE.MMA    AUGUSTEA,    AT    VIENNA. 

Aujjustus  and  Livia  receiving  Drusus  and  Tiberius  on 
(lioir  return  from  their  Vindelie  and  Rha?tian  campaigns. 
(Sardonyx  of  2  strata,  9x8  inches,  Vienna  cabinet.) 

Whole  vessels  were  sometimes  made  of 
single  stones,  and  adorned  with  reliefs 
An  instance  is  the  Mantuan  vase  now  at 
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Brunswick,  65  inches  high,  2^  inches  thick, 
consisting  of  a  single  onyx.  The  lid,  handle 
and  base  are  of  gold.  Two  parallel  lines  of 
gold  divide  the  surface  into  three  parts,  the 
midmost  of  which  has  twelve  figures,  repre- 
senting the  festival  of  the  ThesmophOria,  in 
three  grouj)s  ;  while  the  highest  and  lowest 
are  adorned  with  leaves,  flowers,  ears  of 
corn,  fruits,  bulls'  heads,  and  other  objects 
connected  with  the  worship  of  Demeter. 
Works  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  made 
of  coloured  glasses.  The  most  celebrated 
instance  of  this  sort  is  the  Portland  Vase 
now  in  thf  British  Museum.  Its  height  is 
about  10  inches.  The  material  is  a  dark 
blue  transparent  glass,  with  beautiful  re- 
liefs in  white  opaque  enamel  (ttg.  9).     [See 


(9)    *THE    PORTLAND    VASE. 

(British  Museum.) 

■Catalogue  of  Enr/raved  Gems  in  flic 
Brithii  Museum,  1888,  pp.  225-8;  and  [ow 
the  subject  in  general)  Introduction,  pp. 
1-38.] 

Genius  (  =  creator,  begetter).  The  Italian 
peoples  regarded  the  Genius  as  a  higher 
power  which  creates  and  maintains  life, 
{\ssists  at  the  begetting  and  birth  of  every 
individual  man,  determines  his  character, 
tries  to  influence  his  destiny  for  good,  ac- 
companies him  through  life  as  his  tutelary 
spirit,  and  lives  on  in  the  Lares  after  his 
death.  {Sec  Lares.)  As  a  creative  prin- 
ciple, the  Genius  is  attached  strictly  speak- 
ing, to  the  male  se.x  only.  In  the  case  of 
women  his  place  is  taken  by  Juno,  the 
personification  of  woman's  life.  Thus,  in 
ti  house  inhabited  by  a  man  and  his  wife, 
a  Genius  and  a  Juno  are  worshipped 
together.  But  in  common  parlance  it  was 
usual  to  speak  of  the  Genius  of  a  house. 


and  to  this  Genius  the  marriage  bed  was 
sacred.  A  man's  birthday  was  naturally 
the  holiday  of  his  attendant  Genius,  to 
whom  he  offered  incense,  wine,  garlands, 
cakes,  evei-ything  in  short  but  bloody  sacri- 
fices, and  in  whose  honour  he  gave  himself 
lap  to  pleasure  and  enjoyment.  For  the 
Genius  wishes  a  man  to  have  pleasure  in 
the  life  he  has  given  him.  And  so  the 
Romans  spoke  of  enjoying  oneself  as  in- 
dulging one's  Genius,  and  of  renunciation 
as  spiting  him.  Men  swore  by  their  Genius 
as  by  their  higher  self,  and  by  the  Genius 
of  persons  whom  they  loved  and  honoured. 
The  philosophers  originated  the  idea  of  a 
man  having  two  Genii,  a  good  and  a  bad 
one;  but  in  the  popular  belief  the  notion  of 
the  Genius  was  that  of  a  good  and  beneficent 
being.  Families,  societies,  cities  and  peo- 
ples had  their  Genius  as  well  as  individuals. 
The  Genius  of  the  Roman  people  {Genius 
Publlcus,  or  Popiili  ROnulni)  stood  in  the 
forum,  represented  in  the  form  of  a  bearded 
man  crowned  with  a  diadem,  a  cornucopia 
in  his  right  hand,  and  a  sceptre  in  his  left. 
An  annual  sacrifice  was  offered  to  him  on 
the  9th  October.  Under  the  Em])ire  the 
Genius  of  Augustus,  the  founder  of  the 
Empire,  and  of  the  reigning  emperor,  were 
publicly  worshipped  at  the  same  time. 
Localities  also,  such  as  open  spaces,  streets, 
baths,  and  theatres,  had  their  own  Genii. 


*    HAIiroCRATKS,  AND    SNAKE    AS    CIENIVS    Lutl. 

(Future  d'Ei-colnno,  i  207.) 

These  were  usually  represented  under  the 
form  of  snakes  {see  cut) ;  and  hence  the 
common  habit  of  keeping  tame  snakes. 

Gennetas.  This  was  the  Athenian  term 
for  the  members  of  the  SHO  ancient  families 
{genna'),  thirty  of  which  made  up  one  of 
the  twelve  phrCdrin;  of  the  four  old  Ionic 
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tribes.  These  families  consisted  of  some 
thirty  houses,  who  referred  their  origin  and 
name  to  a  common  ancestor,  and  observed 
a  common  worship,  with  special  priests  to 
superintend  it.  The  objects  of  this  worship 
were  Zeus  Herkeios  (the  god  of  house  and 
home),  Apollo  Piltroos  (the  god  of  the  family), 
the  herds  of  the  family,  and  other  tutelary 
deities.  Supposing  that  a  family  woi'.ship 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  state  ceremou}',  the 
priestly  office  remained  hereditarj'  in  the 
family  (genua).  If  there  were  no  nearer 
relations,  the  members  of  the  f/cnna  had  a 
law  of  inheritance  which  they  observed 
among  themselves.  Maintained  by  these 
religious  and  legal  ties,  the  ycnnrv  and  the 
phratricv.  survived  the  old  Ionic  tribes, 
after  the  abolition  of  the  latter  by  Glcis- 
thenes.  The  president  of  the  gcnna  super- 
intended tlie  enrolment  of  new  members  into 
it  at  the  feast  of  the  ApCduria,  the  occasion 
on  which  the  new  members  of  the 
phrati-iw  were  also  enrolled.  {See  Apa- 
TURIA.)  A  citizen  who  did  not  belong  to  a 
f/enna  could  only  become  member  of  one  by 
adoption,  and  under  certain  conditions. 

Gens  (Latin).  A  family  (in  the  widest 
sense  of  the  word)  descended  on  the  male 
line  from  a  common  ancestor,  and  therefore 
bearing  a  comm'n  name.  So  long  as  the 
patricians  were  the  only  citizens  with  full 
rights,  there  could  of  course  be  no  (jcntCs 
not  patrician.  The  oldest  gcntrs  belonged 
to  the  tribes  of  the  Latin  Eamnes  and  the 
Sabine  Titles.  Besides  these  there  were 
the  (jentes  belonging  to  the  Alban  families, 
brought  to  Rome  by  King  Tnllus  Hostilius; 
and  embodied  by  the  other  gcntcs  in  the 
community  as  a  third  tribe,  the  Liiceres. 
These,  the  most  ancient,  were  called  grntcs 
mdiorCs  as  distinguished  from  the  gcnfes 
iinnOrcs,  which  included  the  plebeians  whom 
Tarquinius  Priscus  raised  to  the  rank  of 
patricians.  There  were  in  later  times  in- 
stances of  plebeian  gcnfes  being  raised  to 
patrician  rank  :  but  these  became  rarer  and 
rarer,  so  that  tlie  number  of  patrician  gentcs 
was  very  much  reduced.  During  the  last 
years  of  the  Republic  we  hear  of  only 
fourteen  still  in  existence,  including  thirty 
/<(?»*??(/' (or  families  in  the  narrower  sense). 
Many  large  gentcs  were  divided  into  houses 
(stirpes)  who  had  a  common  cognomen  in 
addition  to  the  name  of  their  gens  ;  thus 
the  gens  Cornelia  included  the  Cornelii 
Maliiginenses,  Cornelii  Cossi,  Cornelii 
Scijnones,  Cornelii  BriflnT,  Cornelii  Lcn- 
tftli,  Cornelii  DoWihella',  Cornelii  Cetlwgi, 
Cornelii  Cinna>,  Cornelii  Sitlhr.      Among 


the  plebeians,  as  among  the  patricians,  th& 
familia  naturally  developed  into  a  larger 
cii-cle  of  relationship  ;  but  gentcs  in  the  old 
sense  were  not  formed  by  the  process. 
Though  the  plebeian  had  his  gentile  name^ 
and  afterwards  his  cognomen,  he  had  not 
the  real  ins  gentJllctum. 

All  gentiles  or  members  of  a  gens  had 
a  right  to  its  common  property,  which  in- 
cluded a  common  burial-place.  They  also 
had  a  testamentary  law  of  their  own  which 
lasted  on  into  the  imperial  period.  When 
the  member  of  a  gens  died  without  heirs  of 
his  bod}',  the  next  to  inherit  (as  in  the  case 
of  the  plebeians)  were  the  clgnCitT,  or  gentiles 
on  the  male  side,  who  could  prove  their 
relationship :  failing  these,  the  gentiles 
divided  the  inheritance.  The  existence  of 
this  law  rendered  it,  in  old  times,  necessary 
to  obtain  the  consensits  of  the  whole  gens 
in  cases  of  adoption  and  testamentary  be- 
quest. Another  consequence  of  it  was,  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  gentiles  to  provide  a 
ciirCdor  for  insane  persons  and  spendthrifts, 
and  a  guardian  for  minors. 

Every  gens  had  its  meetings,  at  which 
resolutions  were  passed  binding  its  indi- 
vidual members  in  matters  affecting  the 
gens.  It  was  a  decree  of  the  gens  Manltay 
for  instance,  which  forbade  any  one  of  its 
members  to  bear  the  pra^nOmen  Blarcus^ 
As  every  familia,  whether  patrician  or 
plebeian,  had  certain  sacrifices  which  it  was 
bound  to  perform,  so  had  every  gens,  as  a 
larger  or  extended  familia.  All  members 
of  the  gens  were  entitled,  and  indeed  bound,, 
to  take  part  in  the  sacra  gentilicia,  or  com- 
mon worship  of  the  gens.  These  sacra 
ceased  to  exist  with  the  extinction  of  a 
gens :  and  if  a  member  of  a  gens  left  it,  this- 
right  and  duty  also  came  to  an  end.  It 
should  be  added  that  certain  public  religious- 
services  were  assigned  to  particular  gentcs, 
tliat  of  Hercilles,  for  instance,  to  the  gens 
Plnar'ia. 

Geography.  Geographical  research  and 
literature  took  their  rise,  like  historical 
literature,  among  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor. 
Their  extended  commerce  and  their  activity 
in  founding  colonies  enlarged  their  geo- 
graphical horizon.  The  necessity  was  thus 
felt  of  utilizing  and  registering  the  know- 
ledge already  acquired  for  the  purpose  of" 
discovering  the  form  and  constitution  of 
the  earth.  The  first  attempt  at  sketching 
a  map  of  the  world  was  made  by  Aristagoras 
of  JiTletus  about  550  B.C.  His  kinsman 
Hecatfeus,  one  of  the  writers  called 
LogOgrdphT,   who    flourished    about    fifty 
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years  later,  corrected  and  enlarged  this 
map,  and  added  a  commentary.  {See 
LoGOGRAPHi.)  This  commentary,  of  which 
only  fragments  are  preserved  in  quotations, 
is  the  oldest  piece  of  purely  geographical 
writing  in  Greek.  The  geogi-aphical  chap- 
ters in  the  history  of  Herodotus  (about 
450  B.C.)  compensate  us  to  a  certain  extent 
for  the  loss  of  this  work,  and  of  the  other 
works  of  the  Locjographi  on  history  and 
geography.  But  they  only  treat  the  eastern 
half  of  the  known  world.  It  became 
indeed,  in  the  absence  of  a  regular  tradition 
of  geographical  science,  a  usual  thing  for 
historians  to  insert  geographical  disquisi- 
tions into  their  works.  The  writings  of 
Thucydldes,  Xenophon,  Ctesias,  Ephorus, 
Theopompus,  Timaeus,  and  others  down  to 
Polj'biiis,  afford  examples  of  this. 

The  first  purely  geographical  work  which 
has  come  down  to  us  in  a  complete  state  is 
the  Perlplus  bearing  the  name  of  Scylax, 
written  in  the  first  part  of  the  4th  century 
I!.C.  This  is  a  description  of  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean.  About  the  same  time 
the  astronomer  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus  made  a 
great  advance  in  the  theory  of  physical 
geography.  He  was  the  first  who  adduced 
jnathematical  proof  of  the  spherical  shape 
of  the  earth,  which  had  been  asserted  before 
his  time  by  Pythagoras.  The  division  of 
the  globe  into  five  zones  (two  frigid,  two 
temperate,  and  one  torrid)  is  also  due  to  him. 
About  33()  B.C.  Pytheasof  Massilia  exploi-ed 
towards  the  N.W.  as  far  as  the  northern  end 
of  the  British  Islands  and  the  coasts  of  the 
German  Ocean.  About  the  same  time  the 
campaigns  of  Alexander  the  Great  opened 
up  Asia  as  far  as  India  to  Greek  research. 
Nearchus  made  a  report  of  exceptional 
value  on  his  coast  voyage  from  the  Indus 
to  the  Euphrates.  All  these  discovei-ies 
were  embodied,  about  320  B.C.  in  a  new 
map  by  Dlcsearchus  of  Messana,  a  disciple 
of  Aristotle.  He  was  the  first  savant  who 
treated  physical  geogi-aphy  in  a  scientific 
manner.  He  assumed  the  existence  of  a 
southern  hemisphere,  and  made  an  estimate 
cf  the  earth's  circumference,  to  which 
he  gave  the  exaggerated  measurement  of 
40,000  miles.  His  map  remained  for  a  long 
time  the  standard  work  of  the  kind.  The 
southern  and  eastern  parts  of  India  were  still 
further  opened  out  under  Alexander's  suc- 
cessors, in  consequence  of  the  campaigns  of 
the  StileiicTdfp,  and  several  journevs  under- 
taken b}'  ambassadors,  among  which  that  of 
Megasthenes  should  be  mentioned.  The 
commercial   e,xpeditions    of   the   Ptolemies 


brought  in  fresh  knowledge  of  the  coasts 
of  Arabia  and  E.  Africa. 

The  first  man  who  arranged  the  mass  of 
geographical  materials  hitherto  collected, 
into  a  I'eall}'  scientifio  system,  was  Eratos- 
thenes of  Gyrene  (about  276-175  B.C.).  His 
materials  he  found  in  the  rich  collections  of 
the  Alexandrian  librar}',  Alexandria  being 
then  the  central  point  of  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  He  was  fully  equip]ied  for  his  task 
by  his  acquirements  both  in  physical  science 
and  mathematics,  and  in  history  and  philo- 
logy. He  endeavoured  for  the  first  time 
to  estimate  the  earth's  circumference  by  a 
measurement  of  degrees  carried  out  over  a 
space  of  15  degrees  of  latitude.  The  im- 
perfection of  his  method  brought  out  too 
large  a  quantity,  25,000  geographical  miles. 
The  name  of  iHipparchus  of  Nicsea  (about 
140  B.C.)  marks  a  considerable  advance. 
He  may  be  called  the  founder  of  mathe- 
matical geograjihy,  as  he  applied  geogra- 
phical length  and  breadth  to  determine  the 
position  of  places  on  the  earth's  surface. 
He  also  superseded  the  rectangular  and 
equidistant  projection  of  parallels  and 
meridians,  hitherto  used  in  maps,  by  a 
projection  which,  with  few  modifications, 
is  identical  with  the  one  now  in  use.  The 
parallels  were  represented  by  segments  of 
a  circle,  the  meridians  by  straight  lines  or 
curves,  corresponding  with  the  portion  of 
surface  to  be  represented,  drawn  at  dis- 
tances corresponding  to  the  actual  distances 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  estimate 
of  the  earth's  circumference  which  was 
accepted  as  correct  down  to  the  10th  centtiry 
A.D.,  was  that  of  Posidoniiis  of  Apamea 
(abotit  90  B.C.).  Taking  as  his  basis  the 
measurement  of  the  shortest  distance  from 
Alexandria  to  Rhodes,  he  brought  out  the 
result  as  18,000  geographical  miles,  instead 
of  21,G00  (or  about  25,000  English  miles.) 

Only  fragments  remain  of  the  writings 
of  these  geographers,  and  others  contem- 
porar}-  Avith  them.  But  we  possess  the 
great  work  of  Strabo  of  Amaseia,  finished 
about  20  A.D.,  the  most  important  monu- 
ment of  descriptive  geography  and  eth- 
nology which  has  come  down  from  Greek 
antiqttity.  Thanks  to  the  Roman  conquest, 
he  was  in  a  position  to  give  a  more  accu- 
rate description  of  the  West  than  his 
predecessors.  Up  to  this  time  all  that  the 
Romans  had  done  for  geographical  re- 
search was  to  open  up  Western  Europe 
and  iNorthern  Africa  to  the  Greek  savants. 
An  immense  service  was  rendered  to  science 
by  Agrippa,  under  the  direction  of  Augtistus. 
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He  measured  and  indicated  on  a  map  the 
distance  between  the  stations  on  the  great 
military  roads  and  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Roman  empire,  thus  contributing  enor- 
mously to  cur  knowledge  of  ancient  to- 
pography, and  laying  a  foundation  for  our 
maps.  These  data  formed  the  basis  of  a 
new  map  of  the  world,  which  was  first  set 
up  in  Rome.  Numerous  copies  were  prob- 
ably taken  for  the  larger  cities  of  the 
empire,  and  smaller  portable  ones  dis- 
tributed among  the  military  and  the  ad- 
ministrating officials.  It  is  probably  upon 
copies  of  this  kind  that  the  TCihula  Pmtin' 
gcnCina  and  the  litncruria  are  based.  {See 
Peutinger  ;  Itineraria.) 

In  the  1st  century  a.d.  much  was  added 
to  geographical  knowledge  by  the  expedi- 
tions of  the  Romans  into  the  interior  of 
North  Africa  and  the  North  of  Europe. 
The  most  important  literary  works  of  the 
Romans  on  geography  belong  to  this  period. 
These  are  (1)  the  compendium  of  Pomponius 
Mela ;  (2)  the  geographical  books  of  Pliny 
the  Elder's  great  encyclopaedia,  a  dreary 
uncritical  compilation,  but  the  only  represen- 
tative we  have  of  a  numljer  of  lost  works; 
(3)  the  Germama  of  Tacitus,  an  essay 
mainly  of  an  ethnographical  character.  The 
last  gi-eat  contribution  made  to  geographical 
science  in  antiquity  is  the  work  of  the  Alex- 
andrian astronomer  Ptolemy  (about  14U 
A.D.).  This  consists  mainly  of  lists  of  the 
places  marked  in  the  current  maps  which  he 
makes  his  authorities,  with  their  latitude 
and  longitude.  After  Ptolemy,  the  geo- 
graphical literature  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  alike  has  nothing  to  show  but 
compilations  and  extracts.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  6th  centmy,  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium  compiled  a  dictionary  of  geo- 
graphy, which  is  valuable  for  the  quantity 
of  information  taken  from  the  older  and 
lost  writings  which  it  embodies.  The  book 
of  Pausanias  (about  175  a.d.)  is  valuable 
as  bearing  on  the  special  topography  of 
Greece. 

Geomori.  Li  many  Doric  states,  particu- 
larly in  Syracuse,  this  term  denoted  the 
territorial  aristocracy.  But  in  Athens  it 
was  applied  to  the  landed  commonalty,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Eupdtrida',  or  nobles, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Demiurffi,  or 
mechanics,  on  the  other. 

Geoponici.  The  ancient  writers  on  agri- 
culture :  for  instance  (among  the  Greeks), 
the  philosopher  Democritus,  and  in  later 
times,  Xenophon,  in  his  (Econumicus.  No 
other  Greek  works  of  the  kind  liave  come 


down  to  us,  except  the  collection  called 
Geoponicit.  This  consists  of  twenty  books, 
and  contains  extracts  from  writers  of  the 
most  widely  distant  periods.  The  compiler 
wasaBithynian,CassianusBassus,who  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  10th  centur}'  A.D., 
and  undertook  the  work  at  the  siigi^estion 
of  the  Emperor  Constantine  VII.  He  based 
it  upon  a  collection  of  extracts  made  by  a  cer- 
tain Vindanios  AnatOlifos.  Agriculture  was 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Romans,  and  the 
subject  was  in  consequence  a  favourite  one 
with  their  men  of  letters.  A  number  of 
their  works  on  it  have  come  down  to  us  : 
the  Res  Rnstlca  of  the  elder  Cato,  a  similar 
work  by  the  encyclopsedic  scholar,  IMarcus 
Terentius  Varro,  the  Georgics  of  Vergil, 
and  after  Christ  the  writings  of  Columella, 
Gargillus  Martifilis,  and  Palladius.  The 
Georgics  of  Vergil  are  a  poem :  and  one 
book  of  Columella  is  in  verse. 

Germanicus  Csesar.  The  son  of  Nero 
Claudius  Drusus,  adopted  son  of  his  uncle 
Tiberius,  and  grandson  of  Livia,  the  wife  of 
Augustus.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  cam- 
paigns against  the  Germans.  He  was  born 
15  B.C.,  and  died  19  A.D.  Distinguished  as 
much  for  culture  as  for  military  accomplish- 
ments, he  was  an  orator  and  author  as  well 
as  a  general.  Ovid,  who  dedicated  to  him 
the  2nd  edition  of  his  Fasti,  praises  his 
poetry.  His  paraphrase  of  the  Phwnomena 
of  Aratns  in  725  lines,  and  three  fragments 
(2-lG  lines)  of  a  paraphrase  of  the  .same 
writer's  I'rugnostlea,  still  survive.  The}' 
are  remarkable  for  knowledge,  command  of 
metre,  and  a  pleasant  style.  The  Phamo- 
mcna  are  dedicated  to  Tiberius,  and  de- 
scribed by  the  author  himself  as  the  work 
of  a  beginner.  These  poems  used  erro- 
neously to  be  attributed  to  Domitian,  who 
did  not  take  the  title  of  Germanicus  until 
he  was  emperor.  Three  collections  of 
scholia  upon  them,  bj'  no  means  without 
value,  have  also  survived. 

Gerusia  (council  of  old  men,  Gerontes). 
The  supreme  deliberative  authority  among 
the  Spartans,  according  to  the  constitution 
of  Lycurgus.  It  consisted  of  twenty-eight 
men  of  at  least  sixty  years  of  age,  called 
Geronh-s,  elected  bj'  the  public  assembly  for 
life.  The  meetings  of  the  Gerusia  were 
presided  over  by  the  two  kings,  who  had 
the  right  of  voting.  The  number  of  the 
council  thereforeamounted  to  thirty.  It  was 
their  duty  to  deliberate  beforehand  on  all 
important  affairs  of  state,  and  prejjare  pre- 
liminary resolutions  upon  them,  to  be  voted 
upon  by  the  public  assembly.     They  had 
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also  jvirisdiction  in  the  case  of  all  offences 
which  were  piinisliable  by  death  or  loss  of 
civil  rights.  They  sat  in  judgment,  if  neces- 
sary, even  on  the  kings,  in  later  times  asso- 
ciating tlie  epliors  with  them  in  this  func- 
tion. Their  authority,  like  that  of  the 
kings,  suffered  considerable  restriction  at  the 
hands  of  the  ephors.  They  had  a  similar 
position  in  the  Cretan  constitution,  accord- 
ing to  which  only  the  members  of  the 
highest  magistracy,  called  the  Cosmni,  or 
regulators,  could  enter  the  council,  and  that 
after  a  blameless  term  of  administration. 

Geryon,  or  Geryones.  A  giant  with  three 
bodies  and  powerful  wings,  the  son  of 
Chrysaur  and  Callirrhoe.  He  dwelt  in  the 
island  of  Erytheia,  lying  in  the  ocean,  in 
the  extreme  west ;  and  was  the  possessor  of 
a  herd  of  red  cattle,  watched  by  the  shep- 
herd Eurytion,  and  a  two-headed  dog  called 
Orthros.  It  was  one  of  the  twelve  labours 
of  Heracles  to  carry  off  these  cattle,  and 
after  a  violent  contest  to  slay  the  pursuing 
Gerj'on  with  his  arrows. 

GigantSs  (Giants).  In  Homer  the  Gi- 
gantes  are  a  wild  and  gigantic  race  of 
aborigines,  kinsmen  of  the  gods,  as  are  the 
Cyclopes  and  Phseacians.  With  their  king 
Eurymedon,  they  are  destroyed  for  their 
wickedness.  Hesiod  makes  them  the  sons 
of  Geea,  sprung  from  the  blood  of  the  muti- 
lated Uranus.  Neither  Hesiod  nor  Homer 
know  anything  of  their  struggle  with  the 
gods  {Gtf/anioiiiachia),  the  story  of  which 
seems  to  be  a  reflexion  of  the  myth  of  the 
Titans,  and  their  contest  with  the  gods, 
and  to  be  associated  with  local  legends. 
The  two  are  often  confused  by  later  poets. 
The  place  of  the  contest  was  Phlegra,  or 
the  place  of  burning.  Phlegra  was  always 
localized  in  volcanic  regions.  In  the  earlier 
stories  it  is  on  the  Macedonian  peninsula  of 
Pallene  ;  and  in  later  times  on  the  Phle- 
grsean  plains  in  Campania  between  Cumae 
and  Capua,  or  again  at  Tartessus  in  Spain. 
Led  on  by  AlcyOneus  and  Porphyrlon,  they 
hurled  rocks  and  burning  trunks  of  trees 
against  heaven.  But  the  gods  called  Heracles 
to  their  assistance ;  a  prophecy  having  warned 
them  that  they  would  be  unable  to  destroy 
the  giants  without  the  aid  of  a  mortal. 
Heracles  slew  not  only  Alcyoneus,  but  gave 
the  others,  whom  the  gods  had  struck  down, 
their  quietus  with  his  arrows.  As  Ence- 
ladus  was  flying,  Athene  threw  the  island 
of  Sicilj'  upon  him.  Polybotes  was  buried 
by  Poseidon  under  the  island  of  Nisyrus,  a 
piece  of  the  island  of  Cos,  which  Poseidon 
had  broken  olf  with  his  trident,  with  all 


the  giants  who  had  fled  there.  Besides 
these,  the  following  names  are  given  among 
others  :  Agrios,  Ephialtes,  Pallas,  Clytios, 
Eurytos,  Hippolytos,  Thoon. 

In  the  oldest  works  of  art  the  Giants 
are  represented  in  human  foi-m  and  armed 
with  harness  and  spears.  But  in  course  of 
time  their  attributes  became  terrific,  awful 
faces,  long  hanging  hair  and  beard,  the 
skins  of  wild  animals  for  garments,  trunks 
of  trees  and  clubs  for  weapons.  In  the 
latest  repre.sentations,  but  not  before,  their 
bodies  end  in  two  scaly  snakes  instead  of 
feet  (see  cut).     In  the    GigantOmachia  of 


GIANT    IN    CONFLICT    WITH    ARTEMIS. 

Cp.  Giant  to  right  of  Pekgambne  Sculptures,  fig.  1. 
{Roman  relief  in  Vatican  Museum.) 

Pergamos,  the  grandest  representation  of 
the  subject  in  antiquity,  we  find  a  great 
variety  of  forms ;  some  quite  human,  others 
with  snakes'  feet  and  powerful  wings,  others 
with  still  bolder  combinations  of  shape; 
some  are  naked,  some  clothed  with  skins, 
some  fully  armed,  and  others  slinging  stones. 
{See  Pergamene  Sculptures.) 

Gladiatores.  The  Latin  name  for  the 
combatants  who  fought  each  other  for  life 
or  death  at  the  public  shows.  They  first 
appear  in  Rome  in  264  B.C.,  and  only  at  the 
celebrations  of  private  funerals,  or  in  games 
given  in  memory  of  a  private  individual. 
Entertainments  of  this  kind  were  often  pro- 
vided for  in  wills.  The  custom,  like  others 
of  the  same  kind,  seems  to  have  come  from 
Etruria,  where  it  was  a  survival  of  the 
human  sacrifices  formerly  usual  at  funerals. 
These  gladiatorial  contests  soon  became  a 
very  favourite  form  of  popular  entertain- 
ment, and  in  the  last  century  of  the  republic 
were  held  to  be  an  excellent  means  of  win- 
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iiing  the  favour  of  the  populace  at  elections. 
Indeed,  custom  at  length  imposed  au  obli- 
gation on  some  magistrates,  for  instance  on 
the  sediles,  to  give  gladiatorial  games  on 
their  assumption  of  office ;  and  they  would 
try  to  outbid  each  other^  in  the  number  of 
contending  couples  and  in  general  expendi- 
ture. From  Rome  the  fashion  soon  spread 
into  the  provinces.  Campania  was  the  part 
of  Italy  where  it  most  prevailed.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  time  of  Domitiaa  that 
qnpestors  designate  were  regularly  com- 
pelled to  give  the  great  gladiatorial  ex- 
hibitions, wliich  occupied  ten  days  in  the 
mouth  of  December.  In  the  Western  Em- 
pire they  survived  at  least  down  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  5th  century  a.d. 

They  were  at  first  given  in  the  forum, 
but  afterwards  generally  in  the  amphi- 
theatres (see  Aju'HITHEATRe);  and  in  the 
circus,  if  the  exhibition  was  to  be  on  a  very 
large  scale.  The  gladiators  were  sometimes 
condemned  criminals ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  originally  Roman  citizens 
■could  not  be  sentenced  to  the  arena,  and  it 
was  not  till  later  times  that  this  punishment 
was  extended  to  criminals  of  low  condition. 
Sometimes  they  were  prisoners  of  war, 
slaves,  or  volunteei's.  Under  the  Empire  it 
was  not  so  uncommon,  even  in  the  upper 
classes,  to  volunteer  as  a  gladiator.  Some- 
times the  step  was  the  last  refuge  of  a 
rained  man  ;  sometimes  the  emperor  would 
force  a  man  to  it.  These  volunteers  were 
called  auctorfdl  (  =  bound  over),  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  rest ;  their  pay  was 
termed  auctOramrntum.  Troops  of  gladia- 
tors were  sometimes  owned  by  Romans  in 
good  society,  who  often,  towards  the  end  of 
the  republican  age,  emplo^-ed  them  in  street- 
fights  against  their  political  opponents. 
Sometimes  they  were  the  property  of 
speculators,  who  often  carried  on  at  the 
same  time  the  disreputable  trade  of  a  fenc- 
ing master  {Idnista).  These  men  would 
hire  out  or  sell  their  gladiators  to  persons 
who  were  giving  their  shows,  or  would 
exhibit  them  for  money  to  the  public  on 
their  own  account. 

The  gladiators  were  trained  in  special 
schools  (ludi).  Under  the  Empire  things 
went  so  far  that  the  emperors  kept  schools 
of  their  own  under  the  supervision  of  |;rci- 
cunltOfcs  of  equestrian  rank.  After  Donii- 
tian's  time  there  were  four  of  these  in 
Rome.  A  building  for  this  purpose,  large 
enough  for  a  hundred  gladiators,  is  preserved 
in  Pompeii.  To  strengthen  their  muscles 
they  were  put   on  a  very  nottrishing  diet. 


Every  style  of  fighting  had  its  special  pro- 
fessor {doctor  or  mdgistcr),  and  the  gladiator 
was  usually  instructed  only  in  one  style. 
The  novice  {tlro)  began  with  fence-practice 
against  a  wooden  stake,  at  first  with  light 
wooden  arms,  but  afterwards  with  weapons 
of  full  weight. 

If  a  man  were  intending  to  give  a  show 
of  gladiators  {mimus  fjludldtui'ium)  he 
advertised  it  by  notices  {prur/i-ammdta) 
put  up  on  the  walls  of  houses,  numerous 
copies  of  these  being  at  the  same  time 
widely  distributed.  These  notices  stated 
the  date  and  occasion  of  the  show,  the 
name  of  the  giver  {edifo}'),  the  ntimber 
of  pairs  of  gladiators,  and  the  different 
kinds  of  combats.  The  performance  began 
with  a  gala  procession  (jjoiiipa)  of  the 
gladiators  to  the  arena  and  through  it. 
Then  came  the  testing  of  tlie  weapons  by 
the  editor,  who,  though  he  might  be  a 
private  individual,  had  the  right  of  wearing 
the  insignia  of  a  magistrate  during  the 
show.  A  preliminary  skirmish  or  jJroluslO, 
with  wooden  swords  and  darts,  next  took 
place,  till  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the 
serious  fighting  began.  This  took  place 
to  the  accompaniment  of  music  in  a  space 
measured  out  by  the  fencing  master.  The 
gladiators  sometimes  fought,  not  in  pairs,  but 
in  troops.  The  timid  were  driven  on  with 
whips  and  red-hot  irons.  If  a  gladiator 
was  wounded  in  single  combat,  he  raised 
his  fore-finger  to  implore  the  mercy  of  the 
people,  with  whom,  after  the  last  years  of 
the  republic,  the  giver  of  the  games  usually 
left  the  decision.  The  sign  of  mercy 
(misslfi)  was  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs  : 
the  clenched  fist  and  downward  thumb 
indicated  that  the  combat  was  to  be  fought 
out  till  death.  Condemned  criminals  had 
no  chance  of  mercy.  The  slain,  or  nearly 
slain,  were  carried  on  the  biers  which  stood 
ready  for  them,  to  a  particular  door  (porta 
LtbitTncnsis),  into  a  place  where  they  were 
stripped  {spoUdriuin).  There,  if  they  had 
not  actually  expired,  tliey  were  put  to  death. 
The  victors  received  palms,  with  branches 
adorned  with  fillets.  Under  the  Empire 
they  sometimes  got  presents  of  money  as 
well.  If  a  gladiator,  b\'  repeated  proofs 
of  cleverness  and  bravery,  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  favour  of  the  people,  he  was, 
at  the  ptiblic  request,  presented  with  a  kind 
of  wooden  rapier  {riidis),^  as  a  token  that 
he  was  now  free  from  all  further  service. 
In  this  case  he  was  called  riuUdrius.     This 

'  The  swords  used  by  gladiators  often  resembled 
rapiei-s :  ace  fig.  1. 
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did  not  make  him  an  absolutely  free  man ; 
but  if  he  chose  to  fight  again,  he  did  so  as 
ii  free  man,  and  could  accordingly  claim  a 
high  remuneration. 

Gladiators  were  armed  in  various  styles, 
as  the  pairs  of  combatants  were  usually 
armed,  not  with  the  same,  but  with  differout 


against  the  retiarius,  was  armed  in  Gallic 
fashion  with  helmet,  sword  and  shield,  and 
named  after  the  figure  of  a  fish  (mormijlos), 
which  adorned  his  helmet.  The  Samnls, 
or  Samnito,  was  so  called  after  his  Samnite 
equipment.  This  consisted  of  a  large  shield 
{scatuin),  a  sleeve  of  leather  or  metal  on 


(1)    GLADIATORIAL    HELMETS    AND    SWOHDS. 

(From  Pompeii.) 


weapons.  The  weapons  of  gladiators,  and 
notably  their  helmets,  were  quite  different 
in  form  from  the  arms  of  soldiers  (see 
fig.  1).  Gladiators  were  classed  according 
to  their  equipment.      Thus  the  rCtmrius 
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(2)    SECUTOR,    XIETIARIUS,    AND    LANISTA. 

(Mosaic  iij  Madrid  Library.) 

was  armed  with  a  net,  was  bareheaded,  and 
ha;l  nothing  on  but  a  short  tunic  and  a 
girdle;  his  left  arm  was  in  a  sleeve; 
his  arms  were  a  net  {iacfilum),  a  trident 
(fuscina),  and  a  dagger.  The  net  he  tritd 
to  throw  over  his  pursuing  adversar}',  and 
to  despatch  him  with  dagger  or  trident,  if 
successful.  The  secutor,  or  pursuer,  was 
so  called,  because  he  was  generally  set 
to  fight  with  the  rctiariits,  who  retired 
before  him  (fig.  2).  He  was  as  lightly 
equipped  as  his  adversary,  but  armed  with 
helmet,  sword,  and  shield.  The  myr- 
millO  (fig.  3),  who  was  also  often  matched 


the  right  arm,  with  a  shoulder  piece 
{gdlcrus)  rising  above  the  shoulder,  a 
girdle,  a  greave  on  the  left  foot,  a  visored 
helmet  with  crost  and  plume,  and  a  short 
sword.  The  Thvax,  or  Thracian,  wore,  like 
his  countrymen,  a  small  i-ound  shield 
(panua)  and  a  dagger  {slca)  curved  in  the 
form  of  a  sickle,  or  bent  at  right  angles. 
In  other  respects  his  equipment  was  more 
complete  than  the 
Samnite's,  for  he 
had  greaves  on  both 
legs.  The  hoplo- 
muchus,  or  heavily 
armed  gladiator, 
wore  a  breastplate, 
as  well  as  visored 
helmet,  and  greaves. 
In  later  times  the 
place  of  the  retiarius 
was  sometimes  taken 
by  the  ldquedr7its, 
who  wore  the  same 
light  armour,  but 
carried  a  short 
sword  and  a  noose 
(Idqucus),  which  he  threw  over  his  adver- 
sary and  pulled  him  to  the  ground.  The 
dimdchari,  or  men  who  fought  with  two 
swords,  are  also  apparently  the  produc- 
tion of  a  later  time.  The  csscddrll  (from 
csscdum,  a  Biitish  war-car  with  two  horses) 
fought  in  chariots.  The  anddhdtas  (fig.  4) 
fought   on    horseback,   armed    with   small 


(3)    MVHMILLO. 

(Rome,  Palazzo  Doria.) 
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round  shield  and  spear  (spiculum),  and  a 
visored  lielmet  witliout  eyeholes,  and 
charged  each  other  in  the  dark. 


(4)    ANDABATiE. 

(From  the  Amphitheatre,  Pompeii.) 

There  are  many  representations  of  gladia- 
torial combats  in  works  of  art,  the  most 
comprehensive  of  which  is  a  large  bas-relief 
in  Pompeii.  [Ovorbeck's  Pompeii,  figs. 
lOG-112;  or  Schreiber's  Bildcratlas,  I  sxx 
tigs.  2^8.] 

Gladius.  The  Roman  military  sword, 
which  was  attached  to  a  shoulder-strap 
round  the  neck,  or  to  the  girdle  round  the 
waist.  The  common  soldiers  wore  it  on 
the  right  side;  the  officers,  having  no  shield 
like  the  common  soldiers,  on  the  left.  It 
was  a  short,  sharp,  two-edged  weapon,  used 
more  for  thrusting  than  cutting.  In  the 
republican  period  it  was  only  worn  by 
magistrates  when  acting  as  military  officers ; 
but  under  the  Empire  it  was  the  emblem  of 
imperial  power,  and  in  consequence  one  of 
the  insignia  of  the  emperor  and  the  com- 
manders nominated  by  him.  After  the 
introduction  of  the  sword  instead  of  the 
axe  in  executions,  the  ius  gladil  was  the 
term  expressing  the  full  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion conferred  by  the  emperor  on  the  pro- 
vincial governors. 

Glass  (Gr.  hjjdlds,  Lat.  vitrum).  Glass 
was  for  a  long  time  procured  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  from  Phoenicia  and 
Egypt,  wliere  its  manufacture  had  been 
carried  on  since  very  ancient  times,  and 
the  art  had  reached  an  uncommon  degree 
of  perfection.  The  ancients  produced  glass- 
work  of  great  beauty,  both  in  form  and 
colours.  In  later  times  it  was  the  manu- 
facturers of  Alexandria  whose  reputation 
stood  the  highest.  The  manufacturers 
carried  on,  down  to  the  times  of  the  later 
Empire,  a  considerable  export  trade  in 
coloured  blown-glass  and  mosaics.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  Greeks  manufactured 
their  own  glass  in  more  ancient  times.  It 
was  certainly  a  very  costly  article  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and 
only  came  into  general  use  at  a  late  period. 


In  Italy  the  manufacture  of  glass  began 
at  the  commencement  of  the  imperial  pei^iod, 
first  in  Campania  and  afterwards  in  Rome, 
where  they  were  ambitious  of  surpassing 
the  art  of  Alexandria.  From  Italy  it  spread 
to  Gaul  and  Spain  and  the  more  distant 
provinces,  and  belbre  long,  glass  cups, 
saucers,  and  bottles  became  an  ordinary 
part  of  household  furniture,  The  remains 
discovered  at  Herculfineum  and  Pompeii 
show  that  glass  windows  were  not  unknown 
in  the  imperial  age.  The  ancients  were 
familiar  with  the  manufacture  of  pure, 
white,  transparent,  crj'stal  glass,  which 
was  much  in  request,  as  well  as  with  the 
art  of  colouring  glass  in  every  tint.  They 
could  imitate  every  kind  of  stone,  produce 
varying  prismatic  tints,  and  spread  layers 
of  different  colours  upon  each  other.  The 
art  of  cutting  and  polishing  glass  was  very 
advanced.  From  bits  of  glass,  cut  and 
polished,  were  made  great  numbers  of  mock 
pearls,  or  mock  precious  stones,  and  pastes, 
which  were  worn,  instead  of  real  stones,  in 
rings,  cut  in  intaglio  or  relief.  The  most 
important  productions  of  art  were:  (1)  the 
vclsa  difUrt'ta.  In  these  cups  the  outer 
side  was  made  of  filigi'ee  work,  cut  out  of 
the  hard  mass.  The  outer  network  was  of 
a  different  colour  from  the  ground,  with 
which  it  was  connected  by  nothing  but  slen- 
der glass  stalks.  (2)  The  vessels  which  exhi- 
bit reliefs  of  white  opaque  glass  on  a  dark 
and  transparent  ground,  like  the  celebrated 
Portland  Vase  (sec  Gems).  Glass  tablets,  in- 
tended for  mural  decoration,  were  sometimes 
ornamented  with  reliefs  of  this  kind. 

Glauce  [Glauke),  also  called  Creusa.  Tho 
daughter  of  Creon  king  of  Corinth,  who 
was  betrothed  to  Jason,  and  slain  out  of 
jealousy  by  Medea  by  means  of  a  poisoned 
robe.     {See  Argonauts,  conclusion.) 

Glancus  (Glmikos).  (1)  A  god  of  the 
sea,  therefore  commonly  called  Pontios,  who 
possessed  tho  gift  of  prophecy.  Origi- 
nally a  fisherman  and  diver  of  Anthedon  in 
Bceotia,  he  once  chanced  to  eat  of  a  herb 
which  he  had  seen  fish  feed  on  to  refresh 
themselves  when  tired.  It  drove  him  mad, 
and  he  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  on  which 
he  was  changed  into  a  sea-god  by  Oceanus 
and  Tethys.  According  to  another  story 
he  threw  himself  into  the  sea  for  love  of 
the  young  sea-god  Melicertes,  with  whom 
he  was  sometimes  identified.  He  was  also 
said  to  have  been  the  builder  and  the  pilot 
of  the  Argo,  and  to  have  been  changed  into 
a  god  in  a  wonderful  way  after  tho  battle 
of   tho   Argonauts   with   the   Tyrrhenians- 
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According  to  common  belief  he  visited  all 
the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean 
every  year,  prophesying,  and  lamenting 
that  he  could  not  die.  He,  and  the  Nereides 
witli  him,  were  said  to  liave  uttered  oracles 
in  Delos.  The  stories  had  much  to  tell  of 
his  loves,  notably  of  those  of  Scylla  and 
■Circe.  He  was  represented  in  works  of  art 
as  an  old  man  with  a  fish's  tail,  with  sea- 
blue  scales,  long  hair  and  beard,  and  breast 
covered  with  sea-weed  and  shells. 

(2)  Son  of  the  Cretan  Minos  and  Pasi- 
phae.  When  playing  in  his  infancy  he  fell 
into  a  jar  of  honey,  and  was  stifled.  His 
father,  after  a  vain  search  for  him,  was 
told  by  the  Curetes  that  only  one  person 
could  find  the  child  and  bring  him  to  life 
again.  That  was  the  man  who  should 
devise  a  suitable  comparison  for  a  cow  in 
his  herd,  which  became  white,  red,  and 
black,  alternately  at  intervals  of  four  hours. 
The  seers  of  the  country  being  unable  to 
solve  the  diificulty,  Minos  called  in  the 
seer  Polyidus  of  Argos,  the  great-grandson 
of  Melampiis.  He  read  the  riddle  by  com- 
paring the  cow  to  a  blackberry  or  mulberry, 
which  is  white,  red,  and  black  at  various 
stages  of  its  growth.  The  corpse  of  the 
•child  he  found  by  aid  of  the  flight  of  a  bird. 
Professing  himself  unable  to  revive  the 
•corpse,  Minos,  in  anger,  ordered  him  to  be 
shut  up  with  it  in  a  vault.  A  snake  crept 
up  to  the  corpse,  and  Polyidus  killed  it :  he 
then  saw  another  snake  revive  its  dead 
fellow  by  laying  a  herb  upon  it.  With 
this  herb  he  brought  the  dead  child  to  life 
again.  Finally  Minos  compelled  him  to 
teach  the  boy  the  art  of  prophecy.  But 
•on  his  return  to  Argos,  Polyidus  made  the 
•child  spit  into  his  mouth,  which  caused  him 
to  forget  all  that  he  had  learned. 

(3)  King  of  Corinth,  son  of  Sisyphus  and 
father  of  Bellerophontes.  At  the  funeral 
games  of  Pelias  in  lolcus,  he  was  thrown 
and  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  horses,  which 
Aphrodite  in  her  wrath  had  driven  mad. 
His  ghost  was  said  to  appear  to  the  horses 
racing  at  the  Isthmian  games  and  terrify 
them.  He  was  accordingly  worshipped  on 
the  Isthmus,  under  the  name  of  Taraxippos, 
or  Terrifier  of  Horses. 

(4)  Great-grandson  of  (3) :  grandson  of 
Bellerophontes,  and  son  of  Hippolochus, 
prince  of  the  Lycians.  With  bis  kinsman 
Sarpedon,  he  was  leader  of  the  Lycian 
auxiliaries  of  Priam,  and  met  Diomedes  in 
the  infli'c.  The  two  chieftains  recognised 
each  other  as  friends  and  guests  of  their 
grandfather    Bellerophontes,    and    (Eneus, 

C.  D.  A. 


and  exchanged  armour,  Glaucus  parting 
with  his  golden  suit  for  the  brazen  arms 
of  Diomedes.  When  the  Greek  entrench- 
ments were  stormed,  Glaucus  had  reached 
the  top  of  the  wall  when  he  was  put  to  flight 
by  an  arrow  shot  by  Teucer.  He  protected 
Hector  when  wounded  by  Achilles  ;  with 
Apollo's  aid  he  avenged  Sarpedon,  and  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  struggle  for  the 
body  of  Patroclus.  He  finally  met  his 
death  at  the  hand  of  Ajax. 

Glycon.  An  Athenian  artist,  who  pro- 
bably flourished  in  the  1st  century  B.C. 
He  executed  the  famous  colossal  statue  of 
the  Farncse  Hercules,  now  at  Naples  {see 
Heracles). 

Gnomon.  The  Greek  term  for  the  sun- 
dial, the  use  of  which  in  Greece  is  said 
to  date  from  Anaximenes  or  Anaximander 
(500  B.C.)  The  first  sundial  used  in  Rome 
{sOhirium)  was  brought  there  in  263  B.C. 
from  Catana  in  Sicily,  and  set  up  in  public. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  164  B.C.  that  one 
adapted  to  the  latitude  of  Rome  was  con- 
structed. From  that  time  the  use  of  sun- 
dials became  so  common  throughout  the 
empire,  that  it  was  assumed  in  legislation 
during  the  imperial  period,  and  all  private 
business  was  regulated  by  the  hours  marked 
on  the  dial. 

Gold  and  Ivory,  Art  of  Working  in.  The 
Greeks  had  a  peculiar  process  of  making 
statues  of  their  gods,  in  which  the  unclothed 
parts  were  of  ivory,  the  hair  and  raiment 
of  gold.  It  was  applied  exclusively  to 
colossal  statues,  and  was  in  special  vogue 
in  the  5th  century  B.C.,  when  Phidias 
showed  himself  an  unrivalled  master  in 
the  art.  A  clay  model  was  sawn  into 
pieces,  in  correspondence  with  which  the 
parts  of  the  statue  were  composed  of  ivory 
plates,  made  by  a  process  (now  lost)  of 
softening  and  extending  the  material.  This 
was  done  by  sawing,  scraping,  and  filing. 
The  separate  pieces  were  then  fastened  with 
isinglass  on  a  solid  nucleus  of  clay,  gypsum, 
or  dried  up  wood.  The  next  step  was  to 
work  over  the  surface  of  the  ivory  plates, 
to  smooth  over  inequalities,  and  so  on. 
Finally  the  gold  portions,  which  had  been 
finished  separately,  were  laid  on.  Special 
care  was  required  to  keep  the  pieces  of 
ivory  together.  Oil  was  much  used  to  keep 
them  in  a  state  of  preservation.  The  statue 
of  Zeus  by  Phidias  at  Olympia  was  found, 
fifty  or  sixty  years  after  it  was  finished, 
to  be  in  so  dislocated  a  state  that  a  com- 
plete restoration  was  necessary  [Pausanias 
V  11  §10;  iv31§6]. 
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GORGIAS GORGO. 


Gorgias.  (1)  A  Greek  sophist  and 
rhetorician,  a  native  of  Leontini  in  Sicily. 
In  427  B.C.,  when  already  advanced  in 
years,  he  came  to  Athens  on  an  embassy 
from  his  native  city,  to  implore  aid  against 
the  Syracusans.  The  finished  style  of  his 
speaking  excited  general  admiration.  He 
was  successful  in  the  object  of  his  mission, 
and  imme<]iately  returned  home.  But  he 
soon  came  back  to  Athens,  which  he  made 
his  headquarters,  travelling  through  Greece, 
like  the  other  Sophists,  and  winning  much 
popularity  and  emolument  from  a  large 
number  of  disciples.  He  survived  Socrates, 
who  died  in  399,  and  ended  his  days  at 
Larissa  in  Thessaly  in  his  hundredth  year. 

His  philosophj'  was  a  nihilistic  system, 
which  he  summed  up  in  three  propositions : 
(«)  nothing  e.xists  ;  (b)  if  anj'thing  existed, 
it  could  not  be  known ;  (c)  did  anything 
exist,  and  could  it  be  known,  it  could  not 
be  communicated.  He  declined  to  assume 
the  name  of  Sophist,  preferring  that  of 
rlietorician.  He  professed  to  teach  not 
virtue,  but  the  art  of  persuasion  ;  in  other 
words,  to  give  his  disciples  such  absolute 
readiness  in  speaking,  that  they  should  be 
able  to  convince  their  hearers  independently 
of  any  knowledge  of  the  subject.  He  did 
not  found  his  instruction  on  any  definite 
rhetorical  system,  bu.t  gave  his  pupils 
standard  passages  of  literature  to  learn  by 
art  and  imitate,  practising  them  in  the 
ap})lication  of  rhetorical  figures.  He  ap- 
peared in  person,  on  various  occasions,  at 
Delphi,  Olympia,  and  Athens,  with  model 
speeches  which  he  afterwards  published.  It 
must  not  bo  forgotten  that  it  was  Gorgias 
who  transplanted  rhetoric  to  Greece,  its 
proper  soil,  and  who  helped  to  diffuse  the 
Attic  dialect  as  the  literary  language  of 
prose.  Two  highly  rhetorical  exercises, 
the  genuineness  of  which  is  doubtful,  have 
come  down  to  us  under  his  name, — the 
EncOimmn  of  Ildcn,  and  the  Defence  of 
P(jkimv(Jcs  against  the  charge  of  high 
treason  brought  against  him  by  Odysseus. 

(2)  A  Greek  rhetorician  of  the  second 
half  of  the  1st  century  B.C.  He  was  tutor 
to  the  younger  Cicero,  and  was  the  author 
of  a  treatise  on  the  figures  of  speech,  which 
is  in  pai-t  preserved  in  a  Latin  paraphrase 
by  llutillus  Lupus.     dft'elluTiLius  Lupus.) 

Gorgo  (Gorgons).  Homer  makes  mention 
of  the  terrible  head  of  the  Gorgon,  a  for- 
midable monster.  This  head  is  a  terror  in 
Hades,  and  in  the  regis  or  breastplate  of 
Zeus.  Hesiod  speaks  of  three  Gorgons ; 
Stheno   (the   mighty),  Euryale   (the  wide- 


wandering),  and  Medusa  (the  queen).  They 
are  the  daughters  of  the  aged  sea-god 
Phorcj'S  and  Keto,  and  sisters  of  the  Graiaj 
{see  GRAiiE).  They  dwell  on  the  farthest 
shore  of  Ocean,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Night  and  of  the  Hesperides.  They  are 
awful  beings,  with  hair  and  girdles  of 
snakes,  whose  look  turns  the  beholder  to 
stone.  They  are  also  often  represented 
with  golden  wings,  brazen  claws,  and 
enormous  teeth.  Medusa  is  mortal,  but 
the  other  two  immortal.  When  Perseus 
cuts  off  Medusa's  head,  ChrysCior  and  the 
winged  horse  Pegasus,  with  whom  she  was 
with  child  by  Poseidon,  spring  forth  from 
the  sfi'eaming  blood.  The  head  was  given 
by  Perseus  to  Athene,  who  set  it  in  her 
shield.  Heracles  received  a  lock  of  the 
hair  from  Athene  as  a  present.  When  en- 
deavom-ing  to  persuade  Cephalus  of  Tegea 
to  take  part  in  his  expedition  against 
Hippoeoon  of  Sparta,  the  king  represented 
that  he  feared  an  attack  from  his  enemies 
the  Argives  in  Heracles'  absence.  Heracles- 
accordingly  gave  to  Sterope,  the  daughter 
of  Cephalus,  the  lock  of  Medusa's  hair  in 
a  brazen  urn,  bidding  her,  in  case  the  enemy 
approached,  to  avert  her  head  and  hold  it 
three  times  over  the  walls,  for  the  mere 
aspect  of  it  would  turn  the  enemy  to  flight. 
In  consequence  of  the  belief  in  this  power 
of  the  Gorgon's  head,  or  Gorgoncion,  to 
paralyse  and  terrify  an  enemj',  the  Greeks 
carved  images  of  it  in  its  most  terrifying 
forms,   not    only   on    armour   of   all   sorts^ 


(1)  AnCHAIC  HEAD  OF  .MEDUSA.  {Cj>.  SCULPTURE,  fig.  1)_ 

{Antrjlxiim  of  terra-cotta,  found  S.E.  of  Parthenon,  183fi, 
published  in  colours  by  Ros:*,  Arch.  Aufs.  I  vii.) 

especially  shields  and  breastplates,  but  also 
on  walls  and  gates  (sec  fig.  1).  Thus,  on 
the  south  wall  of  the  Athenian  Acrojiolis,  a 
large  gilded  Gorgoneion  was  set  on  an  cvgis 
[Pausauias,  i  21  §  4].  In  the  popular  belief 
the  Gorgon's  head  was  also  a  means  of  pro- 
tection against  all  enchantment,  whether 
of  word  or  act,  and  we  thus  find  it  through- 


GORTYN,   LAW   OF- 


-GRAMMATEUS. 
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out  Greek  history  einploj'ed  as  a  powerful 
amulet,  and  often  carved  with  graceful 
settings  on  decorative  furniture  and  costly 
ornaiuents.  But  the  Greek  artists,  with 
tlieir  native  sense  of  beauty,  knew,  even  in 
the  case  of  the  Gorgon,  how  to  give  adequate 
expression  to  the  idea  which  lay  at  the  root 
of  the  story.  The  story  said  that  Medusa 
had  been  a  fair  maiden,  whose  luxuriant 
hair  had  been  turned  by  Athene  into  snakes 
in  revenge  for  the  desecration  of  her  sanc- 
tuar}-.  Accordingly  the  head  of  Medusa  is 
represented  in  works  of  art  with  a  counte- 
nance of  touching  beauty,  and  a  wealth  of 
hair  wreathed  with  snakes.  The  face  was 
imagined  as  itself  in  the  stillness  of  death, 
and   thus  bearing  the   power  to  turn  the 


(2)    nONDAXIiM    MEDUSA. 

(.Munich,  Gljptothek.) 

living  to  stone.  The  most  beautiful  sur- 
viving instance  of  this  conception  is  the 
Rondanini  Medusa  now  at  Munich  (fig.  2). 

Gortyn,  Law  of.  [An  archaic  Greek  in- 
scription discovered  in  1884  by  Halbherr,  in 
the  bed  of  a  mill-stream  at  Hagios  Deka  in 
Crete,  the  site  of  the  Greek  city  of  Gortyn. 
After  many  difficulties,  the  whole  of  it  was 
copied  and  published  at  the  end  of  the  3"ear. 
It  was  found  to  bo  inscribed  in  12  columns 
on  the  inside  wall  of  a  circular  building 
about  100  feet  in  diameter,  which  was 
probably  a  theatre,  and  covers  a  space  of 
about  30  feet  in  length,  to  a  height  of 
between  5  and  G  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  lines  are  written  alternately  from  left 
to  right  and  from  right  to  left.  Two  frag- 
ments of  it  had  been  discovered  before,  one 
of  them  being  in  the  Loitvre  at  Paris,  and 
with  the  addition  of  these  fragments  the 
inscription  was  found  to  be  practically 
complete.  It  contains  a  collection  of  laws 
regulating  the  private  relations  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Gortyn.  Thesa  laws  deal 
chiefly  with  such  subjects  as  Inheritance, 


Adoption,  Heiresses,  Marriage  and  Divorce, 
and  incidentally  afford  much  information 
on  the  slave  system,  the  tenure  of  land  and 
propert}',  the  organization  of  the  courts, 
and  other  matters  of  interest.  Its  chiei 
value  is  perhaps  as  throwing  light  upon 
the  laws  of  the  earlier  Athenian  legislator.'^. 
The  inscription  is  probably  to  be  dated  a 
few  years  before  400  B.C.]— C.  A.  M.  Pond. 
Graiae,  i.e.  the  gray-haired  women,  were 
in  Greek  mythology,  the  protectresses  of  the 
Gorgons,  and,  like  them,  the  daughters  of 
Keto  and  Phorcys,  the  aged  god  of  the  seas. 
Hesiod  knows  of  only  two,  Pephredo  and 
Enyo  ;  the  later  story  adds  a  third,  Deino. 
Their  very  names  suggest  panic  and  terror. 
Born  with  gray  hair,  and  having  only  one 
eye  and  tooth  between  them,  which  they 
pass  from  one  to  the  other,  they  are  the  very 
personifications  of  old  age.  Perseus  found 
it  easy  to  rob  them  of  their  tooth.  Their 
dwelling-place  was  in  the  boundary  of  the 
Gorgonian  plain  at  the  farthest  end  of  Libya, 
where  no  sun  or  moon  ever  shone. 

Grammateus.  The  Greek  word  for  a  writer, 
secretary,  or  clerk.  At  Athens  the  officials 
had  numerous  clerks  attached  to  them,  who 
were  paid  by  the  state  and  belonged  to  the 
poorer  class  of  citizens.  But  there  were 
several  higher  officials  who  bore  the  title 
of  Grammateus.  The  Boule  or  senate,  for 
instance,  chose  one  of  its  members  by  show 
of  hands  to  be  its  clerk  or  secretary  for  one 
year.  His  duty  was  to  keep  the  archives 
of  the  senate.  So,  too,  a  secretary  was 
chosen  bj'  lot  from  the  whole  number  of 
senators  for  each  prytany,  to  draft  all  reso- 
lutions of  the  senate.  (See  Prytany.) 
His  name  is  therefore  generally  given  in 
the  decrees  next  to  that  of  the  president 
and  the  proposer  of  the  decree.  The  name 
of  the  grammateus  of  the  first  prytany 
was  also  given  with  that  of  the  arrhon, 
as  a  means  of  marking  the  year  with  more 
accuracy.  At  the  meetings  of  the  Ecclesia 
a  clerk,  elected  by  the  people,  had  to  reatl 
out  the  necessary  documents.  The  office 
of  the  antigrdpheis,  or  checking  clerks,  was 
of  still  greater  importance.  The  anti- 
grapheus  of  the  senate,  elected  at  first  by 
show  of  hands,  but  afterwards  by  lot,  had 
to  take  account  of  all  bitsiness  affecting  the 
financial  administration.  The  antigrapheus 
of  the  administration  had  to  make  out,  and 
lay  before  the  public,  a  general  statement 
of  income  and  expenditure,  and  exercised 
a  certain  amount  of  control  over  all  finan- 
cial officials.  In  the  jEtolian  and  Acha?an 
federations  the  grammateus  was  the  high- 
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GRAMMATICA. 


est  officer  of  the  Leagtie  after  the  strdtcgl 
and  hlpparrlu. 

Grammjltica  [sometimes  rendered  in  Latin 
by  littered Rra]. 

1.  Greece.  The  term  grammatien,  in 
tlie  scientific  sense,  included,  in  antiquity, 
all  the  philological  disciplines,  grammar 
proper,  lexieographj',  prosody,  the  lower  and 
higher  criticism,  antiquities,  everything,  in 
short,  necessary  to  the  understanding  and 
explanation  of  graiiimata,  or  the  treasures 
of  literature,  whether  their  form  or  their 
matter  be  in  question.  It  was  first  de- 
veloped into  a  special  science  during  the 
Alexandrian  age,  in  Alexandria  and  Per- 
gamOn,  where  the  great  libraries  gave 
ample  opportunity  for  j)hilological  studies 
on  the  scale  above  indicated.  It  was  the 
restoration  of  the  text  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  and  the  explanation  of  their  words 
and  contents,  that  primarily  exercised 
the  wits  of  the  scholars.  Hesiod,  the  lyric 
poets,  the  dramatists,  and  certain  prose 
writers  next  engaged  their  attention.  The 
progress  and  development  of  philology  is 
marked  by  the  names  of  Zen(5dotus  (aboiTt 
280  B.C.),  Aristophanes  of  Bj'zantium 
(260-183),  and  Aristarchus  (about  170), 
the  three  chief  representatives  of  the  Alex- 
andrian school.  To  these  must  be  added 
Crates  (about  160),  the  head  of  the  school 
of  Pergamon,  and  the  opponent  of  the 
Alexandrians.  The  name  of  Aristarchus 
represents  the  highest  point  of  philological 
learning  and  criticism  in  antiquity.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  school  of 
the  Aristarcheans,  which  continued  to  exist 
and  to  maintain  an  uninterrupted  tradition, 
down  to  the  first  century  of  the  imperial 
age.  His  disciple  Dionysius  Thrax  wrote 
the  oldest  manual  of  grammar  that  we  pos- 
sess. By  far  the  most  celebrated  of  the  later 
Aristarcheans  was  Didymus,  born  about 
63  B.C.  His  writings  are  the  chief  founda- 
tion of  the  Byzantine  collections  of  scholia. 

The  science  of  gramiiiatica  gradually 
narrowed  its  scope  till  it  confined  itself 
to  grammar  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the 
word,  namely,  accidence  and  sj'ntax,  com- 
bined with  lexical  researches  into  the 
dialects,  and  into  the  usages  of  special 
periods  of  literature,  and  special  groujis  of 
authors.  The  most  eminent  scholars  of  the 
Empire  are  Apollouius  Dyscolus  (about 
150  A.D.),  who  endeavoured  to  reduce  the 
whole  of  empirical  grammar  to  a  system, 
and  his  son,  jiClius  Herodlanus,  a  still  more 
important  personage.  The  writings  of  the 
latter  form  one  of  the  chief  authorities  of 


the  later  grammarians,  such  as  Arcadius. 
The  lexical  writings  of  the  earlier  scholars 
were  often  very  comprehensive,  and  have 
only  survived  in  fragments,  or  in  later 
extracts,  such  as  that  of  Hesychius.  They 
had  consisted  mainly  in  collections  of 
glosses,  or  strange  and  antiquated  expres- 
sions. But  in  the  2nd  century  a.d.  the 
influence  of  the  reviving  sophistic  litera- 
ture and  education  turned  the  attention  of 
lexicographers  to  the  usage  of  the  Attic 
writers.  This  tendency  is  represented  in 
the  surviving  works  of  Pollux,  Harpocration, 
and  others.  To  the  same  period  belongs 
Hephsestion's  manual  of  prosody,  which  is 
the  only  complete  treatise  on  this  subject. 
AthenfEus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  3rd 
century,  wrote  a  work  (the  Deipnosophistm) 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  student  of  anti- 
quities. Longinus,  who  died  273  A.D.,  may 
be  regarded  as  tlie  last  considerable  scholar 
of  the  ancient  world.  The  later  gram- 
marians restricted  themselves  to  compiling 
extracts  from  the  works  of  earlier  ages. 

(2)  Rome.  After  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
century  B.C.,  a  lively  interest  in  the  history 
of  literature  and  the  study  of  language 
arose  in  Rome.  It  had  been  excited  by  the 
lectures  on  Greek  authors  given  by  Crates 
during  his  sojourn  in  Rome  as  ambassador 
(B.C.  159).  '  Not  onl}' writers  of  repute,  such 
as  Accius  and  Lucilius,  but  men  like  iElius 
Stilo,  a  member  of  the  equestrian  order, 
who  was  actively  engaged  in  public  life,  took 
up  these  studies  with  eagerness.  What  was 
afterwards  known  of  the  primitive  Latin 
language  we  owe  mainly  to  ^'Elius  Stilo.  He 
was  the  master  of  the  great  encjxlopaedist 
Marcus  Terentlus  Varro,  Cicero's  contem- 
porar}'.  This  great  scholar  left  his  mark  on 
every  department  of  philological  research, 
and  his  writings  were  the  storehouse  from 
which  the  following  generations  mainly  drew 
their  information.  Besides  Varro,  other  men 
of  mark  occupied  themselves  with  gram- 
matical study  in  the  Ciceronian  age,  notably 
Nigidlus  Flgulus.  Julius  Csesar  was  the 
author  of  a  treatise  on  accidence.  There 
were  numerous  scholars  in  the  Augustan 
age,  among  whom  Yerrius  Flaccus  and 
Hyglnus  deserve  especial  notice.  In  the  1st 
century  a.d.  we  have  Remmius  Patemon, 
Asconius  Pedlanus,  Valerius  Probus,  and 
the  elder  Pliny.  It  was  Remmius  Palfemon 
who  is  mainly  responsible  for  having  made 
Vergil  the  centre  of  scholastic  instruction 
for  the  Latin  world,  as  Homer  was  for  the 
Greek.  During  the  2nd  century,  under 
Hadrian  and   the  Antonines,  we  notice   a 
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revived  interest  in  the  older  literature. 
This  period  is  distinguished  by  the  names 
of  Suetonius,  Terentiiis  Scaurus,  and  Aulus 
Gellius.  Suetonius  aspired  to  the  many- 
sided  learning  of  Varro,  and,  like  Varro, 
was  much  quoted  by  later  writers. 

After  this  time  the  grammarians  tend 
more  and  more  to  confine  their  studies  to 
points  of  language,  to  abandon  independent 
research,  and  to  depend  on  the  labours 
of  their  predecessors.  The  chief  value  of 
their  writings  consists  in  the  fact  that  they 
have  preserved  some  fragments  of  ancient 
learning.  Their  extracts  are  usually  made 
for  school  purposes,  and  put  together  iu 
artcs,  or  manuals  of  accidence,  orthography, 
prosody,  and  metre.  Such  are  the  books  of 
Marlus  Victorlnus,  Douatus,  Servius,  Charl- 
slus,  Diomedes,  who  are  all  assigned  to  the 
4th  century  a.d.  Nonius  Marcellus  belongs 
to  the  same  period.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
work  {De  Compcndlosd  Doctrlnu)  which, 
though  dreary  and  uncritical,  is  invaluable 
for  the  stores  of  old  Latin  which  it  has 
preserved.  The  6th  century  is  marked  by 
the  name  of  Priscian.  We  may  further 
notice  Terentlauus  Maurus,  the  author  of 
a  versified  treatise  on  metre  in  the  3rd 
century ;  Macrobius,  who  in  the  5th  cen- 
tury composed  a  miscellany  of  antiquities 
called  Saturnalia ;  and  Isidore,  Bishop  of 
Seville,  in  the  7tli  century,  whose 
Orlgincs  is  the  last  work  founded 
on  a  real  study  of  ancient  autho- 
rities. 

Grammaticus  (Gr.  Grammdti- 
kos).     See  Education. 

Grammatistes.    See  Education. 

Granius  Liciniamis.  A  Roman 
historian,  who  jjrobably  flourished 
in  the  2nd  century  a.d.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  work  compiled  in 
the  style  of  anncilcs,  ending  with 
the  death  of  Cajsar.  Some  con- 
siderable fragments  have  been 
found  in  modern  times  of  books 
28-36,  covering  the  history  of  the 
years  1G3-78  B.C. 

Graphe.     See  Judicial  Proce- 

DUriE. 

Gratiae.nr  Graces.  SeeCnARiTES. 

Gratius  [better  Gratttus]  Palis- 
cus.  A  Roman  poet,  contemporary 
with  Ovid.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  poem  on  the  chase  {Ct/neyeticOn), 
of  which  only  the  first  book  has  been 
preserved,  and  that  mutilated  towards  the 
close.  The  fragment  consists  of  some  535 
hexameters,  in  whicii  the  subject  is  treated 


with  much  talent  in  an  even  and  classical 
stylo,  but  with  considerable  dryness  in 
many  parts.  Grattius  has  been  styled 
FaliscAis  because,  in  one  passage,  he  ap- 
parently indicates  that  the  Falisci  were  his 
countrymen. 

Groma.  The  measuring  instrument  used 
by  land  surveyors,  who  were  called  Gromd- 
tlcl  from  it.     See  Agrimensores. 

Gustatio.    See  Meals. 

Gynaikonitls.    See  House. 

Gymnasiarchia.     See  Leitourgia  (2). 

Gymnasium  (Gr.  Gymnasion).  The  Greek 
name  for  the  place  where  the  youths  who 
had  already  passed  through  the  pdlcestra 
performed  their  gymnastic  exercises.  {Sec 
Palestra.)  Such  was  the  importance 
which  the  Greeks  attached  to  physical 
training,  that  no  city  in  Greece  proper, 
and  no  Greek  colony,  was  without  its 
gymnasium.  There  were  several  in  the 
larger  cities.  Athens,  for  instance,  in  the 
time  of  its  greatness,  po.ssessed  three,  all 
situated  outside  the  city,  the  Acddemla, 
the  Lycceitm,  and  the  Cynosarges.  In  later 
times  there  were  even  more.  It  was  in  the 
gymnasia  that  the  ephehl  went  through  the 
two  years'  course  of  exercises  which  were 
to  fit  them  for  military  service. 

The  simplest  form  of  a  gyinnasitim  was 
that   of    a   court   surroimded    by   columns 
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E.  Passacre. 

F,  G.  Colrt  hatlis. 
H,  H.  Hot  baths. 


A.  Portico. 

B.  Fal(rstYa. 

C.  Ef'hcbeion. 

D.  Dressing-rooms. 

*   GYMNASIUM     AT     EPHESUS 
{Ionian  .inti'inxtic^,  ii,  pi.  -10.) 


L,  M.  Warm  baths. 

Near  I.  Stairca.se  to  laconicv^ra. 

K.  Ball-alley. 


(pEristylton).  This  served  for  the  exercises 
in  leaping  and  running.  Covered  spaces 
were  attached  for  wrestling.  Owing  to  the 
great  variety  of  gymnastic  exercises,  and 
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the  increasing  inclination  of  grown  men  to 
look  on  at  them  and  take  part  in  them,  the 
gymnasia,  often  adorned  with  beautiful 
sculptures,  grew  in  extent  and  splendour  of 
equipment.     (See  cut.) 

The  great  court  comprised  a  number  of 
spaces  serving  a  variety  of  purposes :  for 
instance,  the  cphehnm,  or  hall  where  the 
eplichi  practised,  rooms  for  dressing  and 
anointing,  sanding  or  dusting  the  bodj^, 
cold-water  baths  and  dry  suddtona.  spaces 
for  playing  at  ball,  open  and  covered  pas- 
sages for  running,  wrestling,  or  walking. 
Attached  to  the  colonnades  on  the  outside 
were  semicircular  niches,  furnished  with 
stone  seats,  called  cxedrce.  In  these  philo- 
sophers and  rhetoricians  would  sit  and  talk 
with  their  disciples.  A  stddion,  with  a 
space  for  spectators  to  look  on,  and  walks 
planted  with  trees,  were  often  attached  to 
the  gi/mnasium.  The  whole  was  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  gy)nnasiarch6s.  The 
conduct  of  the  youths  was  lender  the  super- 
vision of  sophronistce.  At  Athens  these 
officers  were  ten  in  number,  and  elected 
annually.  The  exei'cises  were  directed  by 
the  gi/mnanta.  For  similar  arrangements 
under  the  Roman  empire  see  Therm.e. 

Gyimastics.  I  Grecian.  The  art  of 
phj-sical  exercises,  so  called  because  the 
Greeks  practised  them  unclothed  (gginnos). 
Various  exercises  of  the  kind,  carried  on  in 
view  of  contests  on  festive  occasions,  are  men- 
tioned as  early  as  Homer.  After  the  Homeric 
time  they  were,  at  all  periods,  widely  prac- 
tised among  the  Greeks,  and  more  so  after 
they  w'ere  legally  prescribed  as  part  of 
the  regular  educational  course,  especially  at 
Athens  and  Sparta.  They  were,  moreover, 
actively  encouraged  by  the  great  national 
games,  particularly  the  Olympian  games,  of 
which  they  formed  the  chief  part.  Heracles 
and  Hermes  were  the  tutelary  gods  of 
gymnastics,  which  attained  in  Athens  their 
highest  and  most  varied  development.  The 
object  of  the  art  was  to  develop  the  body 
harmoniously  in  health,  activity,  and  beauty. 
Boys  went  through  certain  preliminary 
stages  of  gymnastics  in  the  paloistree,  and 
carried  on  their  further  training  to  perfec- 
tion in  the  gymnusta.     (See  Gymnasium.) 

The  different  kinds  of  exercises  were  as 
follows:  (1)  Running  (fZroDirjs  or  stddion). 
This  was  the  oldest  of  all,  and  for  a  long 
time  the  only  one  practised  in  the  public 
games.  In  later  times,  indeed,  it  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  list.  The  course  was  either 
single  (stadion,  nearly  the  eighth  of  a  mile), 
or  double  (cUaulos).     The  runner  was  some- 


times equipped  with  helmet  and  greaves, 
but  in  later  times  only  with  the  latter.  The 
hardest  of  all  was  the  long  course  or 
dollclius.  This  was  a  distance  of  24  stadia, 
between  two  and  three  English  miles,  which 
had  to  be  run  without  stopping. 

(2)  Leaping  (halma).  This  included 
the  high  and  wide  jump,  and  jumping  down- 
wards. To  strengthen  the  power  of  spring 
and  .secure  the  equilibrium  of  the  body, 
especially  in  leaping  downwards,  it  was 
common  to  use  pieces  of  iron  called  hcdtCres, 
not  unlike  our  dumb-bells. 

(3)  Wrestling  {pdJe).  This  was  the 
piece  de  resistance  of  the  Greek  gymnastic. 
The  combatants  were  allowed  certain  tricks 
which  are  now  forbidden,  as  throttling, 
pushing,  and  twisting  the  ringers.  Standing 
upright,  each  wrestler  tried  to  throw  the 
other  down,  and  if  one  of  them  was  thrown 
thrice,  he  was  regarded  as  beaten,  unless 
the  contest  was  continued  on  the  ground. 
In  this  case  the  one  who  was  thrown  tried 
to  get  up,  while  the  other  tried  to  hinder 
him,  until  he  owned  himself  vanquished. 

Before  all  gymnastic  exercises  the  body 
was  well  I'ubbed  with  oil  to  make  the 
limbs  supple.  But  before  wrestling  it  was 
also  sprinkled  with  dust,  partly  to  afford 
a  firm  hold,  partly  to  prevent  excessive 
perspiration. 

(4)  DiscuboUa,  or  throwing  the  discus. 
{See  Discus.) 

(5)  Throwing  the  javelin  (dkontismos). 
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(1)    *    METHOD    OP    DISCHARGING    THE    JAVELIN  WITH 

THE  AID  OF  AN  ayinnciifiim,  or  thong. 
(Vase  in  British  Museum  :  Iici\  .irch.,  ISGO,  ii  211.) 

These  five  exercises  together  formed  the 
pentathlon,  or  set  of  five,  in  which  no  one 
was  accounted  victorious  who  had  not  con- 
quered in  all.     Besides  these  there  was 

(6)  The  dangerous  game  of  boxing  {pyx, 
pygnie).  In  this  the  combatants  struck  out 
with  each  hand  alternately,  their  hands 
being  bound  round  with  thongs  so  as  to  leave 
fingers  and  thumb  free  to  form  a  clenched 
fist  {see  engraving).  Athletes  often  fitted 
the  thongs  with  strips  of  sharp  and  hardened. 
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leather,  or  with  nails  and  leaden  knobs. 
The  blow  was  directed  against  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  head,  and  face. 


(2)    BOXER. 

(Dresden.) 

(7)  The  PanrvCith'iii  was  a  combination 
of  boxing  and  wrestling,  but  nothing  was 
worn  on  the  hands,  and  the  blow  was 
delivered,  not  with  the  clenched  fist,  but 
with  the  fingers  bent.  This  exercise  was 
not  introduced  into  the  public  games  until 
650  B.C.  Indeed,  the  two  latter  exercises 
wore  generally  confined  to  the  professional 
athletes.  {See  Athletes.)  In  Sparta  they 
were  not  practised  at  all. 

II  Roman.  Among  the  Romans  from 
the  oldest  times  until  the  imperial  period, 
the  3'ouths  used  to  assemble  for  exercises  in 
the  Campus  Martins,  the  object  of  the  exer- 
cises being  exclusively  to  prepare  them  for 
military  service.  {See  Education'.)  The 
Greek  gymnastic  was  not  introduced  at 
Rome  until  the  decline  of  Roman  tradition 
had  sot  in,  and  professional  athleticism  had 


become  fashionable.  The  Roman  sense  of 
jiropriety  was  offended  by  the  Greek  practice 
of  exercising  unclothed,  and  the  only  game 
which  they  really  adopted  was  that  of 
throwing  the  discus. 

Gymnetae  (troops  without  defensive  ar- 
mour). A  name  for  the  different  sorts  of 
sharpshooters  employed  in  the  Greek  armies 
after  the  Persiau  Wars,  in  jjlace  of  the  light- 
armed  slaves.  It  was  only  after  the  expe- 
dition of  the  Ten  Thousand  that  they  came 
to  form  an  essential  part  of  a  Greek  army. 
They  were  generally  recruited  from  the 
barbarous  nations  wlio  were  specially  dis- 
tinguished in  the  use  of  particular  missiles. 
The  archers  {toxotiv),  for  instance,  were 
generally  Cretans,  the  slingers  {sphcndOnefa') 
Rhodians  and  Thessalians,  while  the  javelin 
men  {dkonfista')  were  taken  from  the  SEmi- 
Hellenic  populations  in  the  west  of  Greece, 
notably  the  vEtolians  and  Acarnanians. 
The  common  characteristic  of  all  these 
troops  was  the  absence  of  all  defensive 
weapons.  It  was  among  the  Lacedemonians 
that  they  were  introduced  latest.  Alexan- 
der the  Great  had  a  corps  of  2,000  of  them, 
with  which  he  opened  his  camj)aign  against 
the  Persians.  Half  of  these  were  spear- 
men, taken  from  the  Agrianl,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  northern  Macedonia  ;  the  other  half 
archers,  from  the  lowest  class  of  the  Mace- 
donian ])opulation. 

Gymnopaidla.  A  great  festival  held  at 
Sparta  Ironi  the  6th  to  the  10th  of  July. 
It  was  an  exhibition  of  all  kinds  of  ac- 
complishments in  gj^mnastics,  music,  and 
dancing,  given  by  boys,  youths,  and  men 
for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  and  of  the 
numerous  strangers  who  flocked  to  Sparta 
for  the  occasion,  and  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained there.  Festal  hjnnns  were  written 
for  the  occasion,  in  honour  not  only  of  the 
gods  but  of  brave  citizens,  notably  those 
who  had  fallen  at  Thyrea,  and  later  at 
Thermopylte, 
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Hades  (originally  Aides  or  A'iddneus,  i.e. 
"the  Invisible").  In  Greek  mythology, 
the  son  of  Cronus  and  Rhea,  who  received 
the  dominion  of  the  lower  world  at  the 
division  of  the  universe  after  the  fall  of 
Cronus,  his  brothers,  Zeus  and  Poseidon, 
being  made  lords  respectively  of  the  sky  and 
sea.  With  his  queen  Persephone  he  held 
sway  over  the  other  powers  of  the  infernal 
regions,  and  over  the  a-hosts  of  the  dead. 


The  symbol  of  his  invisible  empire  was  the 
helmet  that  made  men  invisible.  This  was 
given  to  him  by  the  Cyclopes  to  aid  him 
in  the  battle  of  the  gods  with  the  Giants. 
Originally  he  was,  to  all  appearance,  con- 
ceived as  bringing  down  the  dead  himself 
to  the  lower  world  in  his  chariot,  or  as 
driving  them  down  with  his  staff;  but  in 
the  later  belief,  the  oifice  of  conductor  of 
souls  belonged  to  Hermes.      Hades  is  the 
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enemy  of  all  life,  heartless  and  inexorable, 
and  bated,  accordingly,  by  gods  and  men. 
Sacrifice  and  prayer  are  of  no  avail  with 
him,  and  he  is  therefore  only  worshipped 
on  exceptional  occasions.  But,  like  Perse- 
phone, he  was  sometimes  represented  in  a 
milder  light,  being  called  Pluto,  or  the 
giver  of  wealth.  This  because  it  is  from 
the  depths  of  the  earth  that  corn  and  its 
attendant  blessings  are  produced.  As  old 
as  Hesiod  is  the  advice  to  the  plougher  to 
call  upon  the  Zeus  of  the  lower  world,  as 
well  as  upon  Demeter. 


HADES    ENTHRONED,    WITH    CERIIERUS. 

(Rome,  Villa  Borghese.) 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  myths  re- 
ferring to  Hades  is  that  of  the  rape  of 
Persephone.  In  works  of  art  he  is  repre- 
sented as  resembling  his  brothers  Zens  and 
Poseidon,  but  with  gloomy  features  and  hair 
falling  over  his  brow,  the  key  of  the  infernal 
world  in  his  hand,  and  the  dog  Cerberus  at 
his  side.  Sometimes  he  appears  as  a  god  of 
agriculture,  with  a  cornucopia,  or  a  two- 
pronged  pickaxe.  The  plants  sacred  to  him 
were  the  cypress  and  the  narcissus  ;  black 
sheep  were  offered  to  him  in  sacrifice. 

The  word  Hades  is  also  a  general  term 
for  the  lower  regions.  B3'  the  Romans 
Hades  was  identified  partly  with  Orciis, 
partl_y  with  Difi  jiafer. 

Hades,  Realm  of.  According  to  the  belief 
current  among  the  Greeks,  the  world  of  the 
dead,  or  the  spacious  abode  of  Hades,  with 


its  wide  doors,  was  in  the  dark  depths  of 
the  earth.  In  the  Odyssey,  its  entrance  and 
outer  court  are  on  the  western  side  of  the 
river  Oceanus,  in  the  ground  sacred  to 
Persephone,  with  its  grove  of  barren  wil- 
lows and  poplars.  Here  is  the  abode  of  the 
Cimmerians,  veiled  in  darkness  and  cloud, 
where  the  sun  never  shines.  The  soil  of 
this  court,  and  indeed  of  the  lower  world  in 
general,  is  a  meadow  of  asphodel,  an  unattrac- 
tive weed  of  dreary  aspect  usually  planted 
on  graves.  The  actual  abode  of  the  subter- 
ranean powers  is  Erebos,  or  the  impenetrable 
darkness.  In  later  times  entrances  to  the 
lower  world  were  imagined  in  other  places 
where  there  were  cavernous  hollows  which 
looked  as  if  thej'  led  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  Such  places  were  Hermlone  and  the 
promontory  of  Tfenaram  in  the  Peloponnese, 
Heraclea  on  the  Euxine,  and  Cumse  in  Italy, 
where  the  mythical  Cimmei'ii  were  also 
localized.  The  lower  world  of  Homer  is 
intersected  by  great  rivers,  the  Styx,  the 
Acheron  (river  of  woe),  Cocytus  (river  of 
cries),  a  branch  of  the  Styx,  Phlegethon  and 
Pyriphlegethon  (rivers  of  fire).  The  last 
two  unite  and  join  the  waters  of  the 
Acheron.  In  the  post-Homeric  legend, 
these  rivers  are  represented  as  surround- 
ing- the  infernal  regions,  and  another  river 
appears  with  them,  that  of  Lethe,  or  ob- 
livion. In  the  waters  of  Lethe  the  souls 
of  the  dead  drink  forgetfulness  of  their 
earthly  existence.  The  lower  world  once 
conceived  as  separated  from  the  upper  by 
these  rivers,  the  idea  of  a  ferrj'man  arose. 
This  was  Charon,  the  son  of  Erebos  and  of 
Nyx,  a  gloom}',  sullen  old  man,  who  takes 
the  souls  in  his  boat  across  Acheron  into 
the  realm  of  shadows.  The  souls  are  brought 
down  from  the  upper  world  by  Hermes,  and 
pa}'  the  ferryman  an  obolus,  which  was  put 
for  this  purpose  into  the  mouths  of  the  dead. 
Charon  has  the  right  to  refuse  a  passage 
to  souls  whose  bodies  have  not  been  duly 
buried.  In  Homer  it  is  the  spirits  them- 
selves who  refuse  to  receive  any  one  to  whom 
funeral  honours  have  not  been  paid.  At 
the  gate  lies  the  dog  (/erberus,  sou  of 
Typhaon  and  Echidna.  He  is  a  terrible 
monster  with  three  heads,  and  mane  and 
tail  of  snakes.  He  is  friendly  to  the  spirits 
who  enter,  biat  if  any  one  tries  to  get  out  he 
seizes  him  and  holds  him  fast. 

The  ghosts  of  the  dead  were  in  ancient 
times  conceived  as  incorjjoreal  images  of 
their  former  selves,  without  mind  or  con- 
sciousness. In  the  Odyssey  the  seer  Tire- 
sias  is  the  only  one  who  has  retained  his 
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consciousness  and  judgment,  and  this  as  an 
exceptional  gift  of  Persephone,  But  the}' 
have  the  power  of  drinking  the  blood  of 
animals,  and  having  done  so  they  recover 
their  consciousness  and  power  of  speech. 
The  soul  therefore  is  not  conceived  as  en- 
tirely annihilated.  The  ghosts  retain  the 
outer  form  of  their  body,  and  follow,  but 
instinctively  onlj',  what  was  their  favourite 
pursuit  in  life.  Orion  in  Homer  is  still  a 
hunter,  Minos  sits  in  judgment,  as  when 


that  Homer  several  times  mentions  that  the 
Erinyes  punish  perjurers  after  death.  We 
are  forced  then  to  conclude  that  the  ancient 
belief  is,  in  this  instance,  found  side  by  side 
with  the  later  and  generally  received  idea, 
that  the  dead,  even  without  drinking  blood, 
preserved  their  consciousness  and  power 
of  speech.  Connected  with  it  is  the  notion 
that  they  have  the  power  of  influencing 
men's  life  on  earth  in  various  ways.  The 
most  ancient  belief  knows  nothing  of  future 
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UfJGARA   AKD  HER  SON'S. 
BDcBVND,    W1F1£,    AND  CHILD. 
SISVFHUS. 


CERBERUS. 


MEDRA   (or  dice),   PEIRITHDUS,    AND  THESEDS. 
TRIPTOLBMUS,   *ACUS,    AND  RHAUAMANTBVS. 
ERINVa,  TANTALV8. 


*    THE    HKALM   OP   HADES. 
(Vase  from  Canosa  :  Municb,  Pinakothek,  No.  819.) 


alive.  Perhaps  the  punishments  inflicted 
in  Homer  on  Tityus,  Tantalus,  and  Sisyphus 
(for  Ixion,  the  Danaides,  Peirithoiis,  and 
others  belong  to  a  later  story)  should  be 
regarded  in  this  light.  The  penalties  in- 
flicted on  them  in  the  upper  world  may 
be  merely  transferred  by  Homer  to  their 
ghostly  existence.  For  the  idea  of  a  sen- 
sible punishment  is  not  consistent  with  that 
of  an  unconscious  continuance  in  being.  It 
must   be  remembered,  at    the   same    time, 


rewards  of  the  righteous,  or  indeed  of  any 
complete  separation  between  the  just  and 
the  unjust,  or  of  a  judgment  to  make  the 
necessary  awards.  The  judges  of  the  dead 
are  in  the  later  legend  Minos,  Rhridriman- 
thys,  yEacus,  and  Trijjtolemus.  It  was  a 
later  age,  too,  which  transferred  Elysium 
and  Tartarus  to  the  lower  world,  Elj-sium 
as  the  abode  of  the  blessed,  and  Tartarus 
as  that  of  the  damned.  In  the  earlier  be- 
lief these  regions  had  nothing  to  do  with 
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the  realm  of  Hades  {see  Hades).  The  uauie 
Tarfdriis  was  in  later  times  often  applied 
to  the  whole  of  the  lower  world.  The 
ghosts  of  those  who  had  lived  a  life  of  ave- 
rage merit  were  imagined  as  wandering  on 
the  asphodel  meadow. 

In  general  it  must  be  said  that  the  ancient 
ideas  of  a  future  life  were  always  subject  to 
considerable  changes,  owing  to  the  influence 
of  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  mysteries, 
and  the  representations  of  poets,  philoso- 
phers, sculptors,  and  painters  {see  Poly- 
GNOTUS).  The  general  tendency  was  to 
multipl}'  the  terrors  of  Hades,  especially  at 
the  gates,  and  in  Tartarus.  (For  the  deities 
of  the  lower  world  see  Hades,  PEiJSEPHONE, 
and  Erinyes.)  The  Greek  beliefs  on  the 
subject  found  their  way  to  Rome  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  poets,  especially 
Vergil.  But  they  did  not  entirely  sup- 
plant the  national  traditions.  {See  Orcus, 
Mania,  Manes,  Lares,  and  Ijauvje.) 


and  dedicated  it  to  some  deity,  generally 
to  Apollo,  or  the  gods  of  their  rivers,  or  the 
Nymphs,  who  were  regarded  as  the  pro- 
tectresses of  youth.  But  a  free  Athenian 
citizen  did  not  wear  his  hair  very  short,  or 
he  would  have  been  mistaken  for  a  slave, 
who  would  be  obliged  to  do  so.  Down  to 
the  time  of  Ale.xander  the  Great,  a  full 
beard  was  regarded  as  a  mark  of  manly 
dignity.  After  this  it  became  fashionable 
to  shave  the  face  quite  smooth,  and  only 
philosophers  wore  beards,  to  mark  their 
antagonism  to  the  general  custom.  The 
R,omans  too,  in  ancient  times,  wore  long 
hair  and  beards.  It  w-as  not  till  300  B.C., 
when  the  first  hair-cutter  {tonsor)  came  to 
Romefrom  Sicily,  that  they  began  to  cut  both. 
The  younger  Scipio  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  Roman  who  shaved  every  day.  In 
course  of  time  it  became  the  fashion  to 
make  a  festival  of  the  day  when  the  beard 
was   first   shaved.      Young  men,  however. 


(1)    COIFFURES    OF    GREEK    LADIES. 
(From  terrnc'OtUR,  Stackelljerg's  Griiher  der  UeUenen,  taf.  Ixxv,  etc.) 


Haemon.     Sec  Antigone. 

Hair,  mode  of  wearing.  The  Greeks  of 
the  oldest  times  regarded  long  hair  in  a 
man  as  au  ornament,  and  only  cut  it  as  a 
sign  of  mourning.  Among  the  Spartans  it 
was  usual  for  boys  to  wear  their  hair  short, 
and  to  let  it  grow  when  they  attained  the 
age  of  ephC'bi.  At  Athens,  down  to  the 
Persian  Wars,  the  hair  was  worn  long,  and 
fastened  up  into  a  knot  {krobylos)  by  a 
needle  in  the  form  of  a  grasshopper.  In 
later  times,  however,  the  Athenian  boys 
had  their  hair  cut  when  they  became  ephebi, 


would  sometimes  wear  a  neatly  cut  beard, 
and  only  men  over  forty  would  shave.  To 
let  the  beard  grow  was  a  sign  of  mourning. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  2nd  century  a.d.  the 
emperor  Hadrian  brought  full  beards  into 
fashion  again ;  and  if  we  may  trust  the 
coins,  it  continued  among  his  successors, 
with  few  exceptions,  until  Constantine. 
From  his  time,  however,  the  emperors 
appear  almost  without  exception  without  a 
beard. 

The  beard  was  removed  not   only  witli 
razjrs  and  scissors,  but  with  tweezers  and 
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hair-destroying  compositions.  The  hair 
of  the  head  was  artilicially  treated  with 
oils  and  hot  irons.  From  the  middle  of  the 
'2ud  century  a.d.  to  the  time  of  Constantine 
it  was  the  established  custom  to  cut  the 
hair  quite  short,  after  the  fashion  of  athletes 
and  Stoic  philosophers.  As  Greeks  and 
Romans  usually  went  bareheaded,  good 
manners  required  particular  attention  to  bo 
paid  to  the  hair  and  beard.  Hence  a  great 
demand  arose  for  barbers,  part  of  whose 
business  it  was  to  trim  the  nails,  remove 
warts,  and  so  on.  The  barbers'  shops  were 
much  frequented,  and  became  the  favourite 
resort  for  people  in  quest  of  news  and  gossip. 
The  Greek  women,  to  judge  by  existing 
monuments,  followed  an  extraordinary 
variety  of  fashions  (fig.  1,  «-/;).  The  point 
seems  generally  to  have  been  to  cover  the 
forehead  as  much  as  possible.  One  of  the 
commonest  modes  of  wearing  the  hair  was 
to  d'raw  it  back  over  the  head  and  ears,  and 
let  it  simply  hang  down,  or  fasten  it  in  a 
knot  with  a  band  and  a  needle.  The  bands 
of  cloth  or  leather,  wound  roiuid  the  front 
of  the  head  to  fasten  the  front  and  back 
hair,  were  often  made  to  support  a 
pointed  metal  plate  called  stephdnc.  This 
was  a  broad  strip  of  metal  resembling  a 
<liadem,  and  richly  ornamented.  It  some- 
times appears  as  an  independent  ornament, 
■especially  on  the  images  of  goddesses  (fig.  1, 
-(•,  rf,  /,  g).  There  were  several  kinds  of 
fastenings,  by  which  the  liair  was  artisti- 
cally arranged  ;  for  instance,  the  sphendOne, 
so  called  from  its  likeness  to  a  sling,  being 
broad  in  the  middle  and  narrow  at  the  end. 
The  hair  was  often  worn  in  nets  (kekri/- 
jjlidlds),  bags  (sakkos),  and  handkerchiet's 
wrapped  round  it  in  the  shape  of  a  cap. 
•Greek  ladies  were  early  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  artificial  appliances,  such  as  fragrant 
■oils,  curling  irons,  and  the  like. 


(2)    COIFFURKS    OF    IMPEllIAL    llnMAN    LADIES. 

The  Roman  matrons,  in  ancient  times, 
tied  up  their  hair  with  a  fillet  (viita)  in  a 
tower-shaped  top-knot    {tritnlus);    but  un- 


nian-ied  women  wore  their  hair  in  as  simple 
a  stj'le  as  possible.  It  was,  in  general, 
mcrel}'  parted,  or  fastened  up  in  a  knot  on 
the  neck,  or  woven  in  tresses  arranged 
round  the  front  of  the  head.  Brides  wore 
their  hair  in  a  peculiar  fashion,  arranged  in 
six  braids,  and  wrapped  in  a  red  handker- 
chief. To  attract  attention  by  an  unusual 
coiffure  was  thought  to  be  in  bad  taste. 
But,  towards  the  end  of  the  republican 
age,  the  old-fashioned  simplicity  in  dress- 
ing the  hair  disappeared,  as  it  did  in  other 


n.VBIKA.  FAUSTINA,    KItoSI   PuMPKII.  lUI.IA    DOMKA. 

(3)  *coirfukes  op  imfeuial  homa.n  ladies 
(from  coins). 

matters  of  dress.  Foreign  arts,  especially 
those  of  Greece  and  Asia,  found  more  and 
more  acceptance.  During  the  imperial 
period,  when  the  arrangement  of  the  hair 


a     b  d  e  g        h  i       k 

a,  h,  r,  K,  i,  1:.  Ivnry  hair-pins.  /.  Bronze  cinh. 

e.  Pomntu!ii-l)ox,  with  resting  Cupid,      d,  g.  Iliind  mirrors. 

(4)    HAIK-PINS,    ETC. 
(From  Pompeii.' 

formed  a  most  important  part  of  a  lady's 
toilet,  no  rule  was  observed  but  what  indi- 
vidual caprice  and  varying  fashion  dictated, 
and  the  wildest  and  most  tasteless  fashions 
were  introduced.  False  hair  came  into  use, 
as  well  as  ointment  and  curling  irons. 
False  hair  was  iised  sometimes  in  making 
up  the  high  coiffures  at  one  time  in  fashion, 
and  sometimeaioT jjerruques.  Light  colours 
were  the  favourite  ones  for  pcrruqucs,  and 
hence  a  regular  trade  was  setup  in  the  hair 
of  German  women.  Scmetimes,  following 
a  Greek  fashion,  Roman  ladies  tried,  by 
artificial  means,  to  give  their  own  dark  hair 
a  fair  or  a  ruddy  complexion.  A  corrosive 
soap,  imported  from  Gaul,  was  specially 
used  for  this  purpose.     Besides  ribbons  and 
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fillets,  needles,  often  richly  ornamented,  of 
ivory,  bone,  bronze,  silver,  and  gold,  were 
used  to  fasten  the  hair.  To  protect  the  hair, 
Roman  ladies  wore  nets  {rcfiriilKin),  often 
of  gold  thread,  kerchiefs  [mitra),  and  caps 
\c(7lanticn),  made  of  variotis  materials, 
.sometimes  of  bladders.  In  wealthy  houses 
male  and  female  slaves,  trained  by  special 
masters,  were  kept  for  dressing  the  hair. 
(Sec  the  engravings.) 

Halcyone.     See  Alcyone. 

Halia.     See  Helios. 

Handicraft.  Examples  of  handicraft  ap- 
plied to  the  ordinary  needs  of  life  occur  in 
the  mj'thical  ages  of  Greece.  Among  the 
gods  of  Olympus,  Hephajstus  represents  this 
kind  of  industiy,  and  the  oldest  craftsmen 
are  represented  as  divine  beings  appearing 
on  earth,  as  in  tlie  instance  of  the  Idwan 
Dactyl i  and  the  Telchlnes  in  Crete.  In  the 
Homeric  poems,  which  are  the  production 
of  an  age  fairly  advanced  in  culture,  the 
number  of  craftsmen  properly  so  called  is 
very  small.  (Sec  Demiurgi.)  The  only 
ones  mentioned  are  builders,  carpenters, 
potters,  and  workers  in  leather  and  metal. 
The  development  of  the  mechanical  arts  in 
Greece  was  immensely  indebted,  in  ancient 
times,  to  foreign  influence,  especially  that 
of  the  East;  for  Eastern  civilization  was 
far  older  than  Hellenic.  The  greater  jiart 
of  the  trade  carried  on  in  Greek  waters  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Phrenicians,  and  it 
was,  consequently,  Phceniciau  manufacture 
which  the  Hellenes  took  as  a  model  for 
imitation,  so  snon  as  they  thought  of 
widening  the  sphere  of  their  own  indus- 
tries, and  bringing  them  to  perfection. 
Since  the  Gth  century  B.C.,  or  thereabouts, 
the  definite  impi-ess  of  Asiatic  manufacture 
disappears,  and  Greek  trade,  su])ported  by 
a  rapidly  developing  art,  takes  its  own 
time.     Not   that   it   lost   all   contact   with 

foreiarn  work,  for  not  only  did  the  colonies 

•  •      •  •  1     1 

keep  up  an  active  communication  with  the 

non-Hellenic  world,  but  foreign  craftsmen 
took  up  their  permanent  residence  in  Greek 
towns,  such  as  Athens  and  Corinth. 

Manual  labour,  like  every  lucrative  occu- 
pation, was  generally  held  in  low  esteem 
among  the  Greeks,  and  especially  among 
the  Dorian  tribes.  But  this  state  of  opinion 
must  have  grown  up  comparatively  late,  as 
there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  Homer  or  Hesiod. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Homeric  princes  do 
not  think  it  beneath  them  to  undertake  the 
work  of  craftsmen.  In  later  times  we  find 
the  free  citizens  of  many  states  entirely 
declining   all   manual   labour.      In  Sparta, 


for  instance,  the  handicrafts  were  only 
practised  by  the  pcria'cJ  and  helots,  and 
mechanics  were  excluded  from  civic  rights. 
At  Athens  all  citizens  were  equal  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law,  and  it  was  expressly  for- 
bidden to  rei^roaeh  a  man  for  the  character 
of  his  vocation,  whatever  it  miglit  be.  The 
poorer  citizens  were  compelled  by  law  to 
practise  some  trade  or  other,  and  it  was 
quite  usual  to  engage  in  commerce.  But 
still,  in  the  opinion  even  of  the  wisest 
statesmen,  mechanical  labour  was  ph3'si- 
cally,  intellectually,  and  morally  prejudi- 
cial. The  petty  anxieties  which  it  involved 
were  held  to  be  incompatible  with  the  tone 
and  culture  demanded  by  the  active  life  of 
the  citizen,  with  the  qualities  which  would 
enable  him  to  join  in  deliberation  on  great 
affairs  of  state,  and  conduct  public  business 
with  honesty  and  intelligence.  It  was 
thought,  in  fact,  that  all  manual  labour 
should  be  left  to  slaves  and  freedmen. 
Much  of  the  mechanical  industry  of  Athens- 
was,  accordingly,  in  the  hands  of  slaves, 
freedmen,  and  resident  aliens. 

The  slaves  worked  sometimes  on  their- 
own  account,  paying  a  certain  amount  of 
their  earnings  to  their  master  ;  sometimes- 
entirely  for  the  profit  of  their  masters,  the 
latter  taking  no  active  part  in  the  lausi- 
ness  ;  sometimes  they  acted  as  assistants 
to  the  citizens  and  resident  aliens  who- 
carried  on  a  business  of  their  own.  But 
in  industrial  cities  the  great  mass  of  slaves, 
was  employed  in  factories,  the  owners  of 
which  left  the  superintendence  of  the  work 
to  a  head  man,  usually  himself  a  slave  or 
freedman,  reserving  for  themselves  only 
the  general  management  and  the  financial 
control  of  the  business.  The  immense 
masses  of  slaves  kept  at  Athens  and 
Corinth,  and  in  jEgina  and  Chios,  show 
how  numerous  the  factories  were  in  indus- 
trial cities.  The  manufacture  of  metal 
wares,  pottery,  and  other  objects  which 
could  not  be  made  at  home,  was  the  most 
extended  of  all.  The  division  of  labour 
kept  pace  with  the  development  of  trade 
and  manufacture.  This  fact  may  partly 
explain  how  it  is  that,  in  spite  of  the 
comparative  simplicity  of  their  tools,  the 
Greek  ciaftsmen  attained,  especially  in 
works  of  art,  such  admirable  perfection  of" 
technical  detail. 

In  ancient  Greece  it  would  appear  that 
there  were  no  trade-guilds  and  corporations 
in  the  proper  sense.  But  among  the 
Romans  these  societies  were  an  institution 
of  old  standing,  the  foundation   of  which 
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was  attributed  to  king  Numa,  like  that  of 
many  others  which  had  existed  from  time 
immemorial.  The  gviilds  of  craftsmen  {col- 
legia ujuficuni),  included  flute-players,  gold- 
smiths, coppersmiths,  carpenters,  fullers, 
dyers,  potters,  and  shoemakers.  There  was 
originally  a  ninth  collegium,  which  em- 
rbaced  all  not  included  in  the  other  eight ; 
but  in  later  times  these,  with  the  new 
industries  that  gradually  arose,  combined 
into  special  guilds.  The  object  of  the 
guilds  undoubtedly  was  to  maintain  an 
unbroken  tradition,  and  to  watch  over  the 
common  interest.  But  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  compulsion  exercised  to  make  men 
join  a  guild. 

The  Romans,  like  the  Greeks,  seem  to 
have  thought  that  there  was  something 
objectionable  in  mechanical  labour  ;  but  it 
is  uncertain  whether  the  prejudice  was  of 
really  old  standing.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Servian  constitution  threw 
the  burden  of  military  service  entirely 
upon  the  landowners.  Thus  the  craftsmen, 
who  as  a  rule  had  no  landed  property,  were 
practically,  though  not  legally,  excluded 
from  the  army.  From  this  circumstance 
may  have  arisen  tlie  low  estimation  in 
which  manual  industry  was  consequently 
held.  It  was  partly  owing  to  this  state  of 
opinion  that  peasants,  when  they  lost  their 
land,  were  unwilling  to  win  their  bread 
as  mechanics,  and  preferred  to  adopt  the 
dependent  position  of  clients,  living  on 
public  alms  and  the  bribes  of  candidates 
at  elections.  In  Rome,  as  in  CTreece,  the 
handicrafts  tended  more  and  more  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  strangers,  freedmen,  and 
slaves.  In  wealthy  houses  most  of  the 
necessary  manual  work  was  done  by  slaves, 
whose  talents  were  often,  as  in  Greece, 
turned  to  account  by  their  masters.  They 
were  often  employed  in  manufactures,  and 
especiallj'  in  such  branches  of  industry  as 
could  be  combined  with  agriculture,  tile- 
making  for  instance,  pottery,  dying,  tan- 
ning, felt-making,  etc.  No  social  stigma 
attached  to  manufacture  in  Rome  any  more 
than  in  Greece  ;  indeed  in  the  imperial  age 
even  the  emperors  and  the  members  of  the 
imperial  household  would,  without  scruple, 
invest  their  private  capital  in  industrial 
vindertakings  of  this  sort.  After  the  fall  of 
the  republic,  and  throughout  the  imperial 
age,  Rome  was  the  centre  of  the  whole 
commercial  activity  of  the  ancient  world, 
though  the  Romans  made  no  special  con- 
tribution to  industrial  progress.  Having 
in  former  ages  been  dominated  by  Etruscan 


influence,  Roman  industry  was  in  later 
times  de])endent  on  the  art  of  the  Eastern 
world,  and  especially  of  Greece. 

Hanno.  A  Carthaginian,  who,  about  500 
B.C.,  undertook  a  voyage  of  discovery  along 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  penetrated 
beyond  the  Senegal.  He  put  up  a  tablet  in 
the  temple  of  Bel  at  Carthage,  describing 
his  journey  in  the  Phoenician  language. 
A  Greek  translation  of  this  document 
{Hannonis  Perlplus),  of  imcertain  date, 
still  survives,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest 
memorials  of  ancient  geographical  science. 

Har.     See  Horos. 

Harmonia.  The  daughter  of  Ares  and 
Aphrodite,  and  wife  of  Cadmus.  (See 
Cadmus.)  At  her  marriage  all  the  gods 
were  present  on  the  Acropolis  of  Thebes, 
and  offered  her  their  wedding  gifts.  Cad- 
mus gave  her  a  costly  garment  and  a  neck- 
lace, the  workmanship  of  Hephaestus,  which 
he  had  received  from  Aphrodite,  or  (accord- 
ing to  another  account),  from  Europa. 
These  gifts,  so  the  story  runs,  had  every- 
where the  fatal  property  of  stirring  up 
strife  and  bloodshed.  It  was  with  them 
that  Polj'ueices  corrupted  Eriphyle,  who 
drove  her  husband  to  his  destruction  in 
the  Thebau  War,  and  was  murdered  in 
revenge  by  her  son  Alcmseon.  It  was  for 
their  sake  that  Alcmoeon  and  Phegeus  and 
his  sons  were  slain.  (Sec  Alcm^on  and 
Phegeus.')  The  jewels  were  at  length 
deposited  by  the  sons  of  Alcmseon  in  the 
sanctuary  of  Delphi.  According  to  a  later 
story  Phayllus,  a  leader  of  the  Phocians  in 
the  war  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  carried 
off,  among  other  treasures,  the  necklace  of 
Harmonia,  and  gave  it  to  his  mistress,  the 
wife  of  Ariston  of  (Eta.  But  her  youngest 
son  set  fire  to  the  house  in  a  fit  of  madness, 
and  the  mother,  with  the  necklace,  was 
consumed. 

Harmostae  ("regulators"),  A  board 
consisting  of  twenty  members,  at  Sparta ; 
probably  a  kind  of  higher  police,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  maintain  a  supervision  over 
the  districts  inhabited  by  the  permcl. 
After  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  name 
was  given  to  the  officials  who  were  sent 
into  the  conquered  cities  to  command  the 
garrisons,  and  to  see  that  the  oligarchical 
constitution  was  maintained. 

Harpastum.     See  Ball,  games  with. 

Harpocrates.     See  Horos. 

Harpocration  ( Valerms).  A  Greek  scholar 
of  Alexandria,  who  lived  probably  in  the 
2nd  century  A.D.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
lexicon  to  the  ten  great  Attic  orators,  which 
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lias  survived,  though  in  a  very  fragmentary 
form.  It  contains,  iu  alphabetical  order, 
notes  on  the  matters  and  persons  men- 
tioned by  the  orators,  with  explanations 
of  the  technical  expressions ;  thus  form- 
ing a  rich  store  of  valuable  information  on 
matters  of  history,  literature,  and  the  con- 
stitution and  judicial  system  of  Atliens. 

HarpjTiaB.  The  Harpies  were  originally 
the  goddesses  of  the  sweeping  storm,  S3'm- 
bolic  of  the  sudden  and  total  disappearance 
of  men.  Homer  only  names  one  of  them, 
Podarge,  or  the  swift-footed,  who,  in  the 
shape  of  a  mare,  bore  to  Zephyrus  the 
horses  of  Achilles.  In  Hesiod  the  Harpies 
appear  as  winged  goddesses  with  beautiful 
hair,  daughters  of  Thaumas  and  Electra, 
sisters  of  Iris,  with  the  names  of  Aello  and 
Okypete.  In  the  later  story  their  number 
increased,  their  names  being  Aellopus, 
OkythOe,  Nikuthoe,  and  Ceteno.  They 
are  now  represented  as  half-birds,  half- 
maidens,  and  as  spirits  of  mischief.  In 
the  story  of  the  Argonauts,  for  instance, 
they  torment  Phiuens  by  carrying  off  and 
polluting  his  food  till  they  are  driven  off 
by  Calais  and  Zetes,  and  either  killed  or 
banished  to  the  island  of  the  Strophades, 
where  they  are  bound  on  oath  to  remain. 
\Cp.  Sculpture,  fig.  4.) 

Hilruspex.  An  Etruscan  soothsayer, 
whose  function  it  was  to  interpret  the 
divine  will  from  the  entrails  of  sacrificial 
victims,  to  propitiate  the  anger  of  the  gods 
as  indicated  by  lightning  or  other  marvels, 
and  to  interpret  their  significance  according 
to  Etruscan  formula?.  This  art  had  long 
been  practised  in  Etruria,  and  was  referred 
to  a  divine  origin.  In  the  course  of  the 
republican  era  it  found  a  home  in  the 
private  and  public  life  of  the  Romans,  win- 
ning its  way  as  the  native  priesthoods, 
entrusted  with  similar  functions,  lost  in 
repute.  From  the  time  of  the  kings  to  the 
end  of  the  republic,  haruspices  were  ex- 
pressly summoned  from  Etruria  by  decrees 
of  the  senate  on  the  occurrence  of  prodigies 
which  were  not  provided  for  in  the  Ponti- 
fical and  Sibylline  books.  Their  business 
was  to  interpret  the  signs,  to  ascertain  what 
deity  demanded  an  expiation,  and  to  indi- 
cate the  nature  of  the  necessary  offering. 

It  then  lay  with  the  priests  of  the  Roman 
people  to  carrj'  out  their  instructions.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  signs  given  by  lightning 
was  only  applied  in  reptiblican  Rome  for 
the  purpose  of  averting  the  omen  portended 
by  the  flash.  {See  Puteal.)  But  under  the 
Empire  it  was  also  used  for  consulting  the 


lightning,  either  keeping  it  off,  or  drawing 
it  down.  From  about  the  time  of  the  Punic- 
Wars,  haruspices  began  to  settle  in  Rome, 
and  were  employed  both  by  private  indi- 
viduals and  state  officials  to  ascertain  the 
divine  will  by  examination  of  the  liver, 
gall,  heart,  lungs,  and  caul  of  sacrificial 
victims.  They  were  especially  consulted 
by  generals  when  going  to  war.  Their 
science  was  generally  held  in  high  esteem, 
but  the  class  of  haruspices  who  took  pay 
for  their  services  did  not  enjoy  so  good 
a  reputation.  Claudius  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  emperor  who  instituted  a  regular 
collegium  of  Roman  haruspices,  consisting 
of  sixty  members  of  equestrian  rank,  and 
presided  over  by  a  haruspex  maximus,  for 
the  regular  service  of  the  State.  This  col- 
Icfjium  continued  to  exist  till  the  beginning 
of  the  5th  century  a.d. 

Hasta.  The  Roman  lance.  In  the  earlier 
times  of  the  army  the  four  first  classes  iu 
the  Servian  constitution,  and  in  later  times, 
the  tridril,  or  hindmost  rank,  were  armed 
with  this  weapon.  (See  Legion.)  At  length, 
however,  the  pllum  was  introduced  for  the 
whole  infantry  of  the  legion.  {See  Pilum.) 
To  deprive  a  soldier  of  his  hasta  was 
equivalent  to  degrading  him  to  the  rank  of 
the  velitts,  who  were  armed  with  javelins. 
A  blunt  hasta  with  a  button  at  the  end 
{hasta  pura)  continued  to  be  used  in  later 
times  as  a  military  decoration.  The  hasta 
indeed  was  employed  in  many  symbolical 
connexions.  The  feticllis,  for  instance, 
hurled  a  blood-stained  hasta  into  the 
enem3''s  territory  as  a  token  of  declaration 
of  war,  and  if  a  general  devoted  his  life  for 
his  army  he  stood  on  a  hasta  while  repeat- 
ing the  necessary  formula.  The  hasta  was 
also  set  up  as  a  symbol  of  legal  ownership 
when  the  censor  farmed  out  the  taxes, 
when  state  property,  booty  for  instance, 
was  sold ;  at  private  auctions  (hence  called 
sUbhastc'diones),  and  at  the  sittings  of  the 
court  of  the  centumvlri,  which  had  to  de- 
cide on  questions  of  property. 

Hebe.  Daughter  of  Zeus  and  Hera, 
goddess  of  eternal  youth.  She  was  repre- 
sented as  the  handmaiden  of  the  gods,  for 
whom  she  pours  out  their  nectar,  and  the 
consort  of  Heracles  after  his  apotheosis. 
She  was  worshipped  with  Heracles  in 
Sicyon  and  Phlius,  especially  under  the 
name  Ganymede  or  Dia.  She  was  repre- 
sented as  freeing  men  from  chains  and 
bonds,  and  her  rites  were  celebrated  with 
unrestrained  merriment.  The  Romans 
identified  Hebe  with  liivenids,  the  personi- 
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lication  o£  youthful  manhood.  As  rcjire- 
senting  the  eternal  youth  of  the  Roman 
State,  iHvcntcts  had  a  chapel  on  the  Capitol 
in  the  front  court  of  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
and  in  later  times  a  temple  of  her  own  in 
the  city.  It  was  to  Jupiter  and  Juvontas 
that  boj's  offered  prayer  on  the  Capitol 
when  they  jiut  on  the  toga  v'irilis,  putting 
a  piece  of  money  into  their  treasury. 

Hficatseus.  A  Greek  lOfjofji-aplws  or 
chronicler,  born  of  a  noble  family  at 
Miletus,  about  550  B.C.  In  liis  youth  he 
travelled  widely  in  EurojJC  and  Asia,  as 
well  as  in  Egypt.  At  the  time  of  the 
Ionian  revolt  he  was  in  his  native  city,  and 
gave  his  countrymen  the  wisest  counsels, 
but  in  vain.  After  the  suppression  of  the 
rising,  he  succeeded  by  his  tact  and 
management  in  obtaining  some  alleviation 
of  the  hard  measures  adopted  by  the 
Persians.  He  died  about  476.  The 
ancient  critics  assigned  him  a  high  place 
among  the  Greek  historians  who  preceded 
Herodotus,  tiiough  pronouncing  him  inferior 
to  the  latter.  His  two  works,  of  which 
only  fragments  remain,  were  :  (1)  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  eartli,  which  was  much  consulted 
by  Herodotus,  and  was  apparently  used  to 
correct  the  chart  of  Anaximander ;  and 
(2)  a  treatise  on  Greek  fables,  entitled 
Genealof/ies. 

Hecate.  A  Greek  goddess,  perhaps  of 
non-Helleuic  origin.  She  is  unknown  to 
Homer,  but  in  Hcsiod  she  is  the  only 
daughter  of  the  Titan  Perses  and  of 
Asteria,  the  sister  of  Leto.  She  stands 
high  in  the  regard  of  Zeus,  from  whom  she 
has  received  a  share  in  the  heaven,  earth, 
and  ocean.  She  is  invoked  at  all  sacrifices, 
for  she  can  give  or  withhold  her  blessing 
in  daily  life,  in  war,  in  contests  on  the  sea, 
in  the  hunting  field,  in  the  education  of 
children,  and  in  the  tending  of  cattle.  Thus 
she  appears  as  a  personification  of  the 
divine  power,  and  is  the  instrument  through 
which  the  gods  effect  thoir  will,  though 
themselves  far  away.  In  later  times  she 
was  confused  with  Persephone,  the  queen 
of  the  lower  world,  or  associated  with  her. 
Sometimes  she  was  regarded  as  the  goddess 
of  the  moon  or  as  Artemis,  sometimes  she 
was  identified  with  foreign  deities  of  the 
same  kind.  Being  conceived  as  a  goddess 
of  night  and  of  the  lower  world,  she  was, 
as  time  went  on,  transformed  into  a  deity 
of  ghosts  and  magic.  She  was  represented 
as  haunting  crossways  and  graves,  accom- 
panied by  the  dogs  of  the  Styx,  with  the 
soirits  of  tlie  dead  and  troops  of  spectral 


forms  in  her  train.  She  lends  powerful  aid 
to  all  magical  incantations  and  witches' 
work.  All  enchanters  and  enchantresses 
are  her  disciples  and  pvotefjcs ;  Medea  in 
particular  is  regarded  as  her  servant.  She 
was  worshipped  in  private  and  in  public 
in  many  places,  for  instance  Samothrace, 
Thessaly,  LGmiius,  Athens,  and  /Eglna.    Her 


HECAIE. 

(Rome,  Ciipitoline  Museum.) 

images  were  set  up  in  the  front  of  houses 
and  by  the  road-side,  with  altars  in  front  of 
them,  and  a  roof  above  them.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  month,  which  was  sacred  to  her, 
offerings  were  made  to  her  in  the  crosswaj's 
of  eggs,  fish,  and  onions.  The  victims- 
sacrificed  to  her  were  young  dogs  and 
black  she-lambs  and  honej*. 

In  works  of  art  slie  is  usually  portrayed 
in  three  forms,  represented  by  three  statues 
standing  back  to  back.  Each  form  has  its 
special  attributes,  torches,  keys,  daggers, 
snakes,  and  dogs.  In  the  G'igantomdchia 
of  Pergamon  she  appears  with  a  different 
weapon  in  her  three  right  hands,  a  torch, 
a  sword,  and  a  lance.  {See  Pekgamene 
Sculptures.) 

Hecatombe  (Greek).  The  oi-iginnl  mean- 
ing of  the  word  was  a  sacrifice  of  a  hundred 
oxen ;  but  in  early  times  it  was  applied 
generally  to  any  great  sacrifice,  without 
any  idea  either  of  oxen  or  a  definite  number. 
Such  great  sacrifices  were  especially  common 
in  the  worship  of  Zeus  and  Hera. 

Hecatoncheires  ("  the  hundred-handed 
ones  ").  In  Hesiod  they  are  three  giants, 
each  with  a  hundred  arms  and  fifty  hands,. 
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sons  of  Uranus  and  Gisa.  Their  names 
are  Briareus,  Cottus,  and  Gyes.  Owing  to 
their  hostile  attitude  to  him,  their  father 
kept  tliem  imprisoned  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  But  ou  the  advice  of  Gtea,  the  gods 
of  Oh'mpus  summoned  them  from  their 
prison  to  lend  assistance  against  the  Titans, 
and,  after  their  victory,  set  them  to  watch 
the  Titans,  who  had  been  thrown  into  Tar- 
tarus. Homer  mentions  Briareus,  called 
by  men  jEgseon,  as  the  son  of  Poseidon, 
and  mightier  than  his  father.  Briareus 
was  summoned  to  the  aid  of  Zeus  by  Thetis, 
when  Hera,  Poseidon,  and  Athene  were 
wishing  to  bind  him. 

Hector.  The  eldest  son  of  Priamus  and 
Hecabe,  husband  of  Andromache  and  father 
of  Astyanax.  In  Homer  he  is  the  most 
prominent  figure  among  the  Trojans,  as 
Achilles  is  among  the  Greeks,  and  is 
evidently  a  favourite  character  with  the 
poet.  He  has  all  the  highest  qualities  of 
a  hero,  unshaken  spirit,  personal  courage, 
and  wise  judgment ;  but  he  is  also  a  most 
affectionate  son,  and  the  tenderest  of 
fathers  and  husbands.  This  trait  is  most 
touchingly  exhibited  in  the  celebrated  scene 
in  the  sixth  Iliad,  where  he  takes  leave  of 
Andromache.  Moreover,  he  is  a  favourite 
of  the  gods,  especially  of  Apollo.  He 
clearly  foresees  his  own  death,  and  the 
destruction  of  his  native  city ;  but  he  does 
not  allow  the  thought  to  unnerve  his 
courage  and  force  for  a  moment.  The 
Trojans  love  and  revere  him  as  the  shep- 
herd of  his  people ;  his  enemies  fear  and 
resjject  him,  and  even  Achilles  cannot 
meet  him  without  some  apprehension.  He 
is  always  to  be  found  where  the  battle 
rages  most  furiously,  and  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  meet  the  chiefest  heroes  of  the 
Greeks  in  single  combat.  Ajax  the  son  of 
Telamon  is  his  especial  foe.  In  the  absence 
of  Achilles  he  reduces  the  Greeks  to  the 
direst  straits,  storms  their  defences,  and 
sets  their  ships  on  fire.  Patroclus,  who 
opposes  him,  he  slays  with  the  aid  of 
Apollo.  But  his  destiny  at  length  over- 
takes him.  In  spite  of  the  entreaties  of 
his  parents  and  his  wife,  he  goes  out  to 
meet  Achilles  in  his  wrath.  He  is 
suddenly  seized  with  the  agony  of  terror ; 
his  terrible  foe  chases  him  three  times 
round  the  walls  of  the  city ;  Zeus  mourns 
for  him ;  but  when  his  life  and  that  of  his 
enemy  are  weighed  iu  the  balance,  Hector's 
scale  sinks,  Apollo  leaves  him,  and  he  falls 
by  the  spear  of  Achilles  before  the  eyes  of 
iis  people.     Achilles  flings  his  corpse  into 


the  dust  in  front  of  Patroclus'  bier,  to  be 
devoured  by  dogs  and  birds.  But  Aphro- 
dite anoints  the  body  with  ambrosia,  and 
thus  saves  it  from  corruption.  Achilles 
drags  it  three  times  behind  his  chariot 
round  the  grave  of  Patroclus,  but  Apollo 
preserves  it  from  mutilation.  At  length, 
at  the  command  of  Zeus,  Achilles  delivers 
up  the  body  to  Hector's  aged  father,  to  be 
laid  out  in  the  court  of  the  palace,  and 
afterwards  burnt  on  a  funeral  pyre.  In 
later  times  Hector  was  worshipped  as  a 
hero  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium,  who 
offered  sacrifices  at  his  grave. 

Hecfiba  (Gr.  llekCtbe).  The  daughter 
of  the  Phrj'gian  Dymas,  or,  according  to 
another  story,  of  Cisseus,  and  wife  of  Priam. 
{See  Priamus.)  After  the  fall  of  Troy  she 
was  made  a  slave,  and  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Odysseus.  Her  son  Polydorus  had  been 
slain  by  Polymestor,  king  of  Thrace,  on 
whom  she  took  vengeance  by  putting  out 
his  eyes  on  the  Thracian  coast.  On  this 
.she  was  changed  into  a  dog,  and  threw 
herself  into  the  sea.  Her  tomb  served  as 
a  landmark  for  sailors. 

Hegemoae.    See  Charites. 

Hegemony  (Gr.  hegcmdnta,  or  "leader- 
ship ").  This  was  the  Greek  name  for  the 
supremacy  assumed  by  a  single  state  in  a 
confederacy  of  states,  and  with  it  the  direc- 
tion, more  or  less  absolute,  of  the  business 
of  the  confederacy.  In  the  language  of 
Athenian  law  hegemonia  meant  the  presi- 
dency iu  the  courts,  which  belonged  in 
different  cases  to  different  oflScials.  Their 
business  was  to  receive  the  charge,  make 
the  arrangements  for  the  trial,  and  preside 
while  it  was  going  on. 

Hegesias.  A  Greek  orator,  born  in 
Magnesia  on  Mount  Sipylus  in  the  first 
half  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.  He  was  the 
founder  of  what  was  termed  the  Asiatic 
style  of  oratory.     {Sec  Rhetoric.) 

Hegesippus.  (1)  An  Athenian  statesman 
and  orator,  a  contemporary  of  Demosthenes, 
whose  political  opinions  he  shared.  He  is 
the  author  of  the  speech  On  the  Island  of 
Ilalonnesos,  which  was  falsely  attributed 
to  Demosthenes. 

(2)  See  JosEPHUS. 

Helena.  The  divinely  beautiful  daughter 
of  Zeus  and  Leda,  the  wife  of  Tyudareos 
of  Sparta ;  sister  of  the  Dioscuri  and  of 
Clyt8emnestra.  The  post-Homeric  story 
represented  her  as  carried  off,  while  still  a 
maiden,  by  Theseus,  to  the  Attic  fortress 
of  Aphidnae,  where  she  bore  him  a  daughter 
I  Iphlgeneia.     She  was  afterwards  set   free 
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by  her  brotliers,  who  took  ber  back  to 
Sparta.  She  was  wooed  by  numbers  of 
suitors,  and  at  length  gave  her  hand  to 
Menelaus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 
of  one  child,  Hermione.  In  the  absence  of 
her  husband  she  was  carried  away  to  Troy 
by  Paris  the  son  of  Priiimus,  taking  with 
her  much  treasure.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  Trojan  War.  The  Trojans,  in  spite  of 
the  calamity  she  had  brought  upon  them, 
loved  her  for  her  beauty,  and  refused  to 
restore  her  to  her  husband.  She,  however, 
lamented  the  fickleness  of  her  j'outh,  and 
yearned  for  her  home,  her  husband,  and  her 
daughter.  After  the  death  of  Paris  she 
was  wedded  to  Deiphobus,  assisted  the 
■Greeks  at  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  betrayed 
Deiphobus  into  Menelaus'  hands.  With 
Menelaus  finally  she  returned  to  Sparta  after 
■  eight  years'  wandering,  and  lived  thence- 
forth with  him  in  happiness  and  concord. 

According  to  another  story,  mainly 
current  after  the  time  of  Stesichorus, 
Paris  carried  off  to  Troy  not  the  real 
Helena,  but  a  phantom  of  her  created  by 
Hera.  The  real  Helena  was  wafted  through 
the  air  by  Hermes,  and  brought  to  Proteus 
in  Egypt,  whence,  after  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  she  was  taken  home  by  Menelaus. 
■{See  Proteus.)  After  the  death  of  Menelaus 
she  was,  according  to  one  story,  driven 
from  Sparta  by  her  stepsons,  and  fled  there- 
upon to  Rhodes  to  her  friend  Poly.xo,  who 
hanged  her  on  a  tree.  Another  tradition 
represented  her  as  living  after  death  in 
wedlock  with  Achilles  on  the  island  of 
Leuce.  She  was  worshipped  as  the  god- 
dess of  beauty  in  a  special  sanctuary  at 
Therapne  in  Laconia,  where  a  festival  was 
held  in  her  honour.  She  was  also  invoked 
like  her  brothers  the  Dioscuri,  as  a  tutelary 
deity  of  mariners.    (See  Dioscuri.) 

Helenus  {Helenas).  The  son  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba,  who,  like  his  sister  Cassandra, 
was  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
When  Deiphobus,  after  the  death  of  Paris, 
took  Helena  to  wife,  Helenus  went  over  to 
the  Greeks ;  or  (as  another  storj'  has  it) 
was  caught  by  Odysseus  in  an  ambush. 
3.e  revealed  to  the  enemy  the  fact  that 
Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  the  aid  of 
Neoptolemus  and  Philoctetes ;  and  he  is 
also  said  to  have  suggested  the  plan  of  out- 
witting the  Trojans  by  means  of  the  wooden 
horse.  After  the  fall  of  Troy  he  was  carried 
away  by  Neoptolemus,  and  advised  him  to 
settle  in  Epirus.  After  his  death  Helenus 
took  Andromache  to  wife,  and  became  king 
of  the  Chaonians. 

D.  C.  A. 


Hellaea.  The  name  of  the  great  popular 
Athenian  law-court,  instituted  by  Solon. 
The  word  was  also  applied  to  the  locality 
in  which  the  greatest  number  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  sometimes  all  of  them,  assembled. 
The  number  of  the  Heltastw,  or  members  of 
the  court,  or  jurors,  was,  in  the  flourishing 
period  of  the  democracy,  6,000,  600  being 
taken  from  each  tribe  {plijjle).  The  choice 
of  the  HcUasfce  was  determined  by  lot, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  archons.  No 
one  was  eligible  who  was  not  a  fully  quali- 
fied citizen,  and  over  thirty  years  of  age. 
On  their  election,  the  Heliasts  took  the 
oath  of  otfice,  and  were  distributed  into  ten 
divisions  of  500  each,  corresponding  respec- 
tivelj'  to  the  ten  tribes.  The  remaining 
1,000  served  to  fill  up  vacancies  as  they 
occurred. 

Every  Heliast  received,  as  the  emblem  of 
his  office,  a  bronze  tablet,  stamped  with  the 
Gorgon's  head  [or  with  an  owl  surrounded  by 
an  olive-wreath :  Hicks,  Hist.  Insrr.  No.  119], 
his  name,  and  the  number  of  his  division. 
The  different  courts  were  mostly  situated 
near  the  ugura,  and  distinguished  by  their 
colour  and  their  number.  On  court-days 
the  Thesniothetce  assigned  them  by  lot  to 
the  different  divisions  of  the  Heliasts. 
Every  Heliast  was  then  presented  with  a 
staff  bearing  the  number  of  his  court,  and 
painted  with  its  colour.  On  entering  the 
room  he  received  a  ticket,  which  he  ex- 
hibited after  the  sitting  and  thereupon 
received  his  fee.  This  system  of  paying 
the  jurors  was  introduced  by  Pericles,  and 
the  fee,  originally  an  ubolos  (about  l^d.\ 
was  afterwards  increased  to  three  obols. 

In  some  instances  only  a  part  of  one 
division  of  the  jurors  would  sit  to  try  a 
case ;  but  in  important  cases  several  divisions 
would  sit  together.  Care  was  always  taken 
that  the  number  should  be  uneven.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Helicva  extended  to  all 
kinds  of  suits.  In  public  causes  it  acted  as 
a  court  both  of  first  instance  and  of  final 
appeal.  For  private  causes  it  was  originally 
only  a  court  of  appeal ;  but  in  later  times 
these  suits  also  came  to  be  brought  before 
it  in  the  first  instance. 

Heliastae.     See  Heli^a. 

Heliodorus  {Heliodoros).  A  Greek  writer 
of  romance,  born  at  Emesa  in  Phoenicia. 
He  was  a  pagan  Sophist,  who  probably  flou- 
rished in  the  second  half  of  the  3rd  century 
A.D.  At  one  time  he  was  erroneously  iden- 
tified with  another  Heliodorus,  bishop  of 
Tricca  in  Thessaly,  who  flourished  about  390 
A.D.     A  romance  of  his  called  JEiMopica, 
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iu  ten  books,  has  come  down  to  us.  Its 
subject  is  the  strange  story  of  Theagene.s 
the  Thessalian  and  Chariclea,  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  ^Ethiopia.  This  book  served 
as  a  model  for  most  of  the  later  Greek 
writers  of  romance,  and  may  be  classed  with 
the  novel  of  Longus  as  one  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  this  kind  of  literature  which  Greek 
antiquity  has  to  show.  It  is  remarkable 
for  oi'iginal  power,  clear  sketches  of  char- 
acter, beauty  of  drawing,  and  moral  inten- 
tion; the  style  is  pure,  simple,  and  elegant. 

Helios.  In  Greek  mythology,  the  Sun- 
god,  son  of  the  Titan  Hyperion  (whose  name 
he  bears  himself  in  Homer)  and  the  Titaness 
Theia  ;  brother  of  Selene  (the  Moon)  and 
Eos  (Dawn).  The  poets  apply  the  name 
Titan  to  him  iu  particular,  as  the  off- 
spring of  Titans.  He  is  represented 
as  a  strong  and  beautiful  god,  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  with  gleaming  eyes 
and  waving  locks,  a  crown  of  rays 
upon  his  head.  In  the  morning  he 
rises  from  a  lovely  bay  of  the  Ocean 
in  the  farthest  East,  where  the 
Ethiopians  dwell.  To  give  light  to 
gods  and  men  he  climbs  the  vault  of 
heaven  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four 
snow-white  horses,  breathing  light 
and  fire ;  their  names  are  Eoos, 
j:Ethiops,  Bronte,  and  Sterojjc.  In 
the  evening  he  sinks  with  his  chariot 
into  the  Ocean,  and  while  he  sleeps 
is  carried  round  along  the  northern 
border  of  the  earth  to  the  East  again 
in  a  golden  boat,  shaped  like  a  bowl, 
the  work  of  Hephfestns.  He  is  called 
Phaethou,  from  the  brilliant  light  that 
he  diffuses  ;  he  is  the  All-seer  {Pdn- 
optes)  because  his  rays  penetrate 
everywhere.  He  is  revealer  of  all 
that  is  done  on  earth  ;  it  is  he  who 
tells  Hephaestus  of  the  love  of  Ares 
and  Aphrodite,  and  shows  Demeter  who 
has  carried  off  her  daughter.  He  is  accord- 
ingly invoked  as  a  witness  to  oaths  and 
solemn  protestations. 

On  the  island  of  Trinacria  (Sicily)  he  has 
seven  flocks  of  sheep  and  seven  herds  of 
cattle,  fifty  in  each.  It  is  his  pleasure, 
on  his  daily  journey,  to  look  down  upon 
them.  Their  numbers  must  not  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  ;  if  this  is  done,  his 
wrath  is  terrible.  {See  Odysseus.)  In  the 
700  sheep  and  oxen  the  ancients  recog- 
nised the  700  days  and  nights  of  the  lunar 
year.  The  flocks  are  tended  by  Phaethusa 
(the  goddess  of  light)  and  Lampetie  (the 
goddess  of  shining),  his  daughter  by  Netera. 


By  the  ocean  Nymph  Perse  or  Perseis  he  is 
father  of  Jjletes,  Circe,  and  Pasiphae,  by 
Clymene  the  father  of  Phaethon,  and 
Augeas  was  also  accounted  his  son.  His 
children  have  the  gleaming  eyes  of  their 
father. 

After  the  time  of  Euripides,  or  there- 
abouts, the  all-seeing  Sun-god  was  identified 
with  Apollo,  the  god  of  prophecy.  Helios 
was  worshipped  in  many  places,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  Corinth  and  Elis. 
The  island  of  Rhodes  was  entirelj-  conse- 
crated to  him.  Here  an  annual  festival 
(Halia)  was  held  during  the  summer  in  his 
honour,  with  chariot-racing  and  contests  of 
music  and  gymnastics ;  and  four  consecrated 
horses  were  thrown  into  the  sea  as  a  sacri- 


(Metope  from  temple  of  Athena,  probably  of  2nd  century  B.C., 
at  the  Greek  city  of  Ilium,  Hissarlik.) 


flee  to  him.  In  278  B.C.  a  colossal  brot.ze 
statue,  by  Chares  of  Lindus,  was  erected 
to  him  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of 
Rhodes.  Herds  of  red  and  white  cattle 
were,  in  many  places,  kept  in  his  honour. 
White  animals,  and  especially  white  horses, 
were  sacred  to  him  ;  among  birds  the  cock, 
and  among  trees  the  white  poplar. 

The  Latin  poets  identified  Helios  with 
the  Sabine  deity  Sol,  who  had  an  ancient 
place  of  worship  on  the  Quirinal  at  Rome, 
and  a  public  sacrifice  on  the  8th  of  August. 
But  it  was  the  introduction  of  the  ritual  of 
Mithras  which  first  brought  the  worship  of 
the  Sim  into  prominence  in  Rome.  (See 
Mithras.) 
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Hellanicus  (IMldinkos).  Oue  of  the 
Greek  Infjoi/rdj/ln  or  chroniclers,  born  at 
Mytilene  in  Lesbos  about  480  B.C.  He  is 
said  to  have  lived  till  the  age  of  85,  and  to 
have  gone  on  writing  until  after  B.C.  40G, 
In  the  course  of  his  long  life  he  composed  a 
series  of  works  on  genealogy,  chorography, 
and  chronologj\  He  was  the  first  writer 
who  attempted  to  introduce  a  systematic 
chronological  arrangement  into  the  tradi- 
tional periods  of  Greek,  and  especially 
Athenian,  history  and  mythology.  His 
theories  of  the  ancient  Attic  chronology 
were  accepted  down  to  the  time  of  Eratos- 
thenes. 

HellanodicsB  (IlcUdnodlkai).  See  Olym- 
pic Games. 

Helle.  In  Greek  mythologj',  daughter 
of  Athamas  and  Nei)hele.     {See  Athamas.) 

HellenotamiaB.  The  name  of  a  board 
of  ten  members,  elected  annually  by  lot 
as  controllers  of  the  fund  contributed  by 
the  members  of  the  Athenian  confederacy. 
The  treasure  was  originally  deposited  at 
Delos,  but  after  B.C.  461  was  transferred 
to  Athens.  The  yearly  contributions  of  the 
cities  owning  the  Athenian  supremacy 
amounted  at  first  to  4G0  talents  (some 
£92,000);  during  the  Peloponnesian  War 
thev  increased  to  nearly  1,300  talents 
(£'2(;0  000). 

Hellotis.    See  Europe. 

Helmets.  Helmets  were,  in  antiquity, 
made  sometimes  of  metal,  sometimes  of 
leather.  A  metal  helmet  was  in  Greek 
called  kranus,  in  Latin  cas.sis ;  a  leather 
one  in  Greek  kjjne,  in  Latin  galea.  Leather 
helmets  were  sometimes  finished  with  metal 
work. 

(1)  Three  forms  of  the  Greek  helmet 
maj'  be  distinguished.  («)  The  Corinthian 
visored  helmet,  which  Athene  is  repre- 
sented as  wearing  on  the  coins  of  Corinth. 
This  had  a  projecting  nose-guard,  a  long 
or  short  neck-piece,  and  two  side-pieces  to 
protect  the  cheeks.  An  opening,  connecting 
with  the  two  eye-holes,  was  left  for  the 
nose  and  mouth.  The  helmet  was,  except 
in  battle,  thrown  backwards  over  the  head. 
(6)  the  Attic  helmet,  represented  on  Attic 
coins  as  the  only  one  worn  by  Athene.  The 
neck-piece  fits  close  to  the  head ;  the  cheek- 
pieces  are  either  fixed  immovably  to  the 
head-piece,  or  can  be  moved  up  and  down 
by  means  of  joints ;  in  front  of  the  head- 
piece, extending  from  ear  to  ear,  was  a 
guai-d,  sometimes  arranged  for  putting  up 
or  down,  and  thus  acting  as  a  screen  for  the 
face,     (c)  The  simple  cap,  worn  chiefly  by 


the  Arcadians  and  Lacedsemonians.  This 
sometimes  had  a  projecting  lirim,  sometimes 
not.  The  skull  was  protected  either  by  a 
cone  of  varying  form,  or  by  a  guard  running 
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over  the  top  of  the  helmet.  This  was  often 
adorned  with  a  plume  of  horsehair  or 
feathers. 

(2)  Roman.  The  engravings  will  give  a 
sufficient  idea  of  the  different  varieties  of 
Roman  helmets.  For  the  visored  helmets  of 
the  gladiators  see  Gladiatores.    The  stan- 
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dard-bearers,   dnrina;    the   imperial   period, 
wore,  not  a  helmet,  but  a  leather  cap. 


ROMAN    HELMETS. 


Helots  (Gr.  Ilcihitai  or  Helotai).  This 
name  was  given  at  Sparta  to  those  among 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Laconia  who  lost 
their  land  and  freedom  at  the  Dorian  con- 
quest. (For  the  others,  sec  Periceci.)  It 
is  not  certain  what  the  word  originally 
meant.  Some  scholars  have  expilained  it  as 
"  prisoners  of  war  "  ;  others  have  derived  it 
from  IIclOs,  the  name  of  a  city  supposed  to 
have  been  conquered  in  consequence  of  an 
insurrection.  This  view  was  held  in  anti- 
quity. The  Helots  were  slaves  of  the  state, 
which  assigned  them  to  individual  citizens 
to  cultivate  their  lauds.  Their  employers 
had  no  power  to  kill  them,  to  sell  them,  or 
to  set  them  free.  The  law  fixed  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  produce  in  barley,  oil,  and 
wine,  which  the  Helots  were  bound  to  pay 
over  to  the  landowner.  The  rest  was 
their  own  property,  and  a  certain  degree  of 
prosper! t3' was  therefore  within  their  reach. 
A  Helot  was  liable  to  be  called  upon  for 
personal  service  by  any  Spartan,  even  if 
not  attached  to  his  estate ;  but  no  authority 
save  that  of  the  state  could  either  set  him 
free  or  remove  him  from  the  soil  to  which 
be  was  bound. 

In  war,  the  Helots  were  employed  some- 
times as  shield-bearers  to  the  heavy-armed 
troops,  sometimes  as  archers  and  slingers, 
sometimes  in  other  subordinate  capacities. 
After  Sparta  had  become  a  naval  power, 
tliey  were  used  as  pilots  and  marines  ;  but 
they  were  seldom  admitted  to  the  ranks 
of  the  heavy-armed  infantry.  For  distin- 
guished merit  in  the  field  they  might  be 
set  free,  and  a  special  class  called  Ncodd- 
tnOdcia  was  formed  of  these  liberated  Helots. 


The  Ncodamodcis,  however,  had  no  civil 
rights ;  and  indeed  it  was  but  seldom  that  a 
Helot  ever  became  a  Spartan  citizen.  The 
children  of  Spartan  fathers  and  Helot 
mothers,  called  MOtlmkcs,  were  free,  and 
brought  up  with  the  young  free  Spartans. 
In  many  cases,  through  a  species  of  adop- 
tion on  the  father's  part,  they  obtained  the 
citizenship. 

The  Helots  formed  a  very  numerous  body, 
amounting  to  more  than  half  of  the  whole 
Lacedaemonian  population  (400,000).  As 
they  were  in  a  state  of  chronic  discontent, 
they  were,  in  times  of  danger,  a  source  of 
anxiety  to  the  Spartans,  and  the  object  of 
constant  vigilance.  Hence  the  institution 
of  the  Cnjpteia,  which,  used  to  be  erroneously 
represented  as  a  chase  of  the  Helots.  The 
fact  is  that,  before  being  admitted  to  mili- 
tary service  proper,  the  young  Spartans  were 
annually  commanded  by  the  ephors  to  scour 
the  country,  seize  on  any  objects  of  sus- 
picion, and,  in  particular,  to  keep  an  ej-e  on 
the  Helots,  and  put  any  Helot,  whom  they 
had  reason  to  distrust,  out  of  the  way  with- 
out more  ado. 

Hendeka  ^"The  Eleven").  The  term 
applied  at  Athens  to  a  band  consisting  of  ten 
members,  chosen  by  lot,  and  their  secretary. 
Their  duty  was  to  superintend  the  prisons, 
receive  arrested  prisoners,  and  carry  out  the 
sentences  of  the  law.  The  capital  sentence 
was  executed  by  their  siabordinates.  They 
also  had  penal  jurisdiction  in  the  case  of  de- 
linquents discovered  in  the  act  of  committing 
offences  punishable  with  death  or  imprison- 
ment. If  they  pleaded  guilty,  the  Eleven 
inflicted  the  punishment  at  once ;  if  not, 
they  instituted  a  judicial  inquiry  and  pre- 
sided at  the  decision  of  the  case.  They  had 
the  same  power  in  the  cases  of  embezzle- 
ment of  confiscated  property,  of  A\-hich  they 
had  lists  in  their  possession. 

HephsBstion.  A  Greek  soldier,  a  native 
of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  century  A.D.,  and  was 
tutor  to  the  emperor  Verus  before  his  acces- 
sion. He  wrote  a  work  on  prosody,  infortj'- 
eight  books,  which  he  first  abridged  into 
eleven  books,  then  into  three,  and  finall}' 
into  one.  The  final  abridgment,  called  a 
manual  (Encheii-ldidn)  has  come  down  to  us. 
It  gives  no  more  than  a  bare  sketch  of 
prosody,  without  any  attempt  at  theoretical 
explanation  of  the  facts ;  but  it  is,  never- 
theless, of  immense  value.  It  is  the  only 
complete  treatise  on  Greek  prosody  which 
has  survived  from  antiquity,  and  it  quotes 
verses  from  the  lost  poets.     Attached  to  it 
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is  a  treatise  on  the  different  forms  of 
poetry  and  composition,  in  two  incomplete 
versions.  The  manual  has  a  preface 
{Prole (jOmSna)  by  Longinus,  and  two  col- 
lections of  srlioUa. 

Hephaestus  {Hvphaistos).  In  Greek 
mythology,  the  god  of  fire,  and  of  the 
arts  which  need  fire  iu  the  execution.  He 
was  said  to  be  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Hera, 
or  (according  to  Hesiod)  of  the  latter  only. 
The  boy  was  ugly,  and  lame  in  both  feet, 
and  his  mother  was  ashamed  of  him.  She 
threw  him  from  Olympus  into  the  ocean, 
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(Bronze  slatiie  in  British  Museum.) 

where  he  was  taken  up  by  Enrynome  and 
Thetis,  and  concealed  in  a  subterranean 
cavern.  Here  he  remained  for  nine  years,  and 
fashioned  a  number  of  e.xquisito  works  of  art, 
among  them  a  golden  throne  with  invisible 
chains,  which  he  sent  to  his  mother  by  way 
of  revenge.  She  sat  down  in  it,  and  was 
chained  to  the  seat,  so  fast  that  no  one 
could  release  her.  On  this  it  was  resolved 
to  call  Hephsestus  back  to  Olympus.  Ares 
wished  to  force  him  back,  but  was  scared 
off  by  his  brother  with  fire-brands. 
Dionysus  at   length  succeeded  in   making 


him  drunk,  and  bringing  him  back,  in  this 
condition,  to  Olympus.  But  he  was  destined 
to  meet  with  his  old  mishap  a  second  time. 
There  was  a  quarrel  between  Zeus  and 
Hera,  and  Hephaestus  took  his  mother's 
part ;  whereupon  Zeus  seized  him  by  the 
leg  and  hurled  him  down  from  Olympus. 
He  fell  upon  the  island  of  Lemnos,  where 
the  Sintians,  who  then  inhabited  the 
island,  took  care  of  him  and  brought  him 
to  himself.  From  this  time  Lemnos  was 
his  favourite  abode.  His  lameness  was,  in 
the  later  story,  attributed  to  this  fall. 

The  whole  story,  the  sojourn  of  Hephwstus 
in  the  cavern  under  the  sea,  and  his  fond- 
ness for  Lemnos,  is,  in  all  probabilitj', 
based  upon  volcanic  phenomena ;  the  svib- 
marine  activity  of  volcanic  fires,  and  the 
natural  features  of  the  island  of  Lemnos. 
Here  there  was  a  volcano  called  M6s5'chlos, 
which  was  in  activity  down  to  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  friendship  exist- 
ing between  Dionysus  and  Hephaestus  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  best  and 
finest  wines  are  grown  in  the  volcanic 
regions  of  the  South. 

As  a  master  in  the  production  of  beautiful 
and  fascinating  works  of  art,  Hephsestus  is 
in  Homer  the  husband  of  Charis,  and  in 
Hesiod  of  Aglala,  the  youngest  of  the 
Graces.  {See  Charites.)  The  story  of  his 
marriage  with  Aphrodite  was  not,  appa- 
rently, widely  known  in  early  antiquity. 
Through  his  artistic  genius  he  appears,  and 
most  especially  in  the  Athenian  story,  as 
the  intimate  friend  of  Athene.  In  Homer 
he  lives  and  works  on  Olympus,  where  he 
makes  palaces  of  brass  for  himself  and  the 
other  deities.  But  he  has  a  forge  also 
on  Mount  Mosychlos  in  Lemnos ;  the  later 
story  gives  him  one  under  Mtna.  in  Sicily, 
and  on  the  sacred  island,  or  island  of 
Hephasstus,  in  the  Lipari  Islands,  where  he 
is  heard  at  work  with  his  companions  the 
Cyclopes.  All  the  masterpieces  of  metal 
which  appear  in  the  stories  of  gods  and 
heroeSj  the  asgis  of  Zeus,  the  arms  of 
Achilles,  the  sceptre  of  Agamemnon,  the 
necklace  of  Harmonia,  and  others,  were 
attributed  to  the  art  of  Hephsestus.  To 
help  his  lameness  he  made,  according  to 
Homer,  two  golden  maidens,  with  the  po\\-er 
of  motion,  to  lean  upon  when  he  walked. 

He  was  much  worshipped  in  Lemnos, 
where  there  was  an  annual  festival  in  his 
honour.  All  fires  were  put  out  for  nine 
days,  during  w'hich  rites  of  atonement  and 
purification  were  performed.  Then  fresh 
fire   was   brought   on   a   sacred   ship  from 
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Delos,  the  fires  were  kindled  again,  and  a 
new  life,  as  the  saying  went,  began.  At 
Athens  he  was  worslaipped  in  the  Academy, 
in  connexion  with  Athene  and  Prometheus 
(see  Prometheus).  In  October  the  smiths 
and  smelters  celebrated  theC7(rt//i:e«T,afeast 
of  metal-workers,  iu  his  honour  and  that 
of  Athene;  at  the  Apcitur'ta  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  him,  among  other  gods,  as  the 
giver  of  fire,  and  torches  were  kindled, 
and  hj'mns  were  snng  ;  at  the  HepJuestia, 
finall}',  there  was  a  torch-race  in  his 
honour.  In  works  of  art  he  is  represented 
as  a  vigorous  man  with  a  beard,  equipped, 
like  a  smith,  with  hammer  and  tongs ;  his 
left  leg  is  shortened,  to  show  his  lameness 
(sec  engraving).  The  Romans  identified 
him  witli  their  Vulcanus  (sec  Vulcanus). 

Hera.  In  Greek  mythology,  the  queen 
of  heaven,  eldest  daughter  of  Cronus  and 
Rhea,  sister  and  lawful  consort  of  Zeus. 
According  to  Homer,  she  was  brought  up  in 
her  youth  by  Oce;inus  and  Tethys.  But 
every  place  in  which  her  worship  was 
localized  asserted  that  she  was  born  there, 
and  brought  up  by  the  Nj'mphs  of  the 
district.  She  is  said  to  have  long  lived 
in  secret  intimacy  with  Zeus,  before  he 
publicly  acknowledged  her  as  his  lawful 
consort.  Her  worshippers  celebrated  her 
mar'-iage  in  the  spring  time.  In  the  oldest 
version  of  the  story  it  took  place  in  the 
Islands  of  the  Blessed,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Ocean  stream,  where  the  golden  apple  tree 
of  the  Hesperides  sprang  up  to  celebrate  it. 
But  this  honour,  too,  was  claimed  by  every 
place  where  Hera  w'as  worshipped.  Accord- 
ing to  one  local  story,  Zeus  obtained  the 
love  of  Hera  by  stealth,  in  the  form  of  a 
cuckoo. 

Hera  seems  originall}'  to  have  symbolised 
the  feminine  aspects  of  the  natural  forces 
of  which  Zeus  is  the  masculine  represen- 
tative. Hence  she  is  at  once  his  wife  and 
his  sister,  shares  his  power  and  his 
honours,  and,  like  him,  has  authority  over 
the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
she  who  sends  clouds  and  storms,  and  is 
mistress  of  the  thunder  and  the  lightning. 
Her  handm:tids  are  the  Horpe  or  goddesses 
of  the  season,  and  Iris,  the  goddess  of  the 
rainbow.  Like  Zeus,  men  worship  her  on 
mountains,  and  pray  to  her  for  rain.  The 
union  of  sun  and  rain,  which  wakes  the 
earth  to  renewed  fertility,  is  symbolised  as 
the  loving  union  of  Zeus  and  Hera.  In 
the  same  way  a  conflict  of  the  winds  is 
rejiresented  as  the  consequence  of  a  matri- 
monial  quarrel,  usually    attributed    to    the 


I  jealousy  of  Hera,  who  was  rej;arded  as  the 
stern  protectress  of  honourable  marriage. 
Hence  arose  stories  of  Zeus  ill-treating  his 
wife.  It  was  said  that  he  scourged  her, 
and  hurled  Hephaestus  from  heaven  to  earth 
when  hurrying  to  his  mother's  assistance ; 
that  in  anger  for  her  persecution  of  his  son 
Heracles,  he  hung  her  out  in  the  air  with 
golden  chains  to  her  arms  and  an  anvil  on 
each  foot.  There  were  also  old  stories 
which  spoke  of  Hera  allying  herself  with 
Athene  and  Poseidon  to  bind  Zeus  in 
chains.  Zeus  was  only  rescued  by  tho 
Giant  jEgajon,  whom  Thetis  called  to  his 
assistance.  The  birth  of  Athene  was  said 
to  have  enraged  Hera  to  such  a  pitch  that 
she  became  the  mother  of  Typhon  by  the 
dark  powers  of  the  infernal  regions.  In 
fact,  tlais  constant  resistance  to  the  will  of 
Zeus,  and  her  jealousy  and  hatred  of  her 
consort's  paramours  and  their  children, 
especially  Heracles,  becomes  in  the  poets  a 
standing  trait  in  her  character. 

In  spite  of  all  this.  Homer  represents  her 
as  the  most  majestic  of  all  the  goddesses. 
The  other  Olympians  pay  her  royal  honours, 
and  Zeus  treats  her  with  all  respect  and 
confides  all  his  designs  to  her,  though  not 
alwaj's  yielding  to  her  demands.  She  is 
the  spotless  and  uncorruptible  wife  of  the 
King  of  Heaven  ;  the  mother  of  HepliEestus, 
Ares,  Hebe,  and  Ilithyla,  r.nd  indeed  ntay  be 
called  the  only  lawful  wife  in  the  Ol5-m- 
pian  court.  She  is,  accordingly,  before 
all  other  deities  the  goddess  ot  marriage 
and  the  protectress  of  purity  in  married 
life.  She  is  represented  as  of  exalted  but 
severe  beauty,  and  ajipears  before  Paris  as 
competing  with  Aphrodite  and  Athene  for 
the  prize  of  loveliness.  In  Homer  she  is 
described  as  of  lofty  stature,  large  eyes, 
white  arms,  and  beautiful  hair.  On  women 
she  confers  bloom  and  strength ;  she  helps 
them,  too,  iu  the  dangerous  hour  of  child- 
birth. Her  daughters  Hebe  and  Ilithyia 
personify  both  these  attributes. 

In  earlier  times  Hera  was  not  everywhere 
recognised  as  the  consort  of  Zens  ;  at  the 
primitive  oracle  of  DOdOna,  for  instance, 
Dione  occupies  this  position.  The  Pelo- 
ponnesus may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest 
seat  of  her  worship,  and  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, during  the  Homeric  period,  Argos, 
Myceufe,  and  Sparta  are  her  favourite  seats, 
of  these,  according  to  the  poet,  she  is  the 
passionate  cham]iion  in  the  Trojan  War. 
In  later  times  the  worship  of  Hera  was 
strongly  localized  in  Argos  and  Mycenae. 
At  Argos  she  took  the  same  commanding 
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position  as  Athene  at  Athens,  and  the  year 
was  dated  by  the  names  of  her  priestesses. 
Between    these    cities    was    situated    the 


■i!.nr.^,si.  CISC. 

(1)    FARNESE   HERA. 
(Naples  Museum.) 


(2)    LL'DOVISI    HEKA. 
(Rome,   Villa  Ludovisi.) 

Herfeum  {ITcraion),  a  temple  hold  in  great 
honour  {sec  Her^a).  At  Corinth  she  was 
the  goddess  of  the  stronghold.     At  Elis  a 


garment  was  offered  her  every  five  years  by 
si.xteen  ladies  chosen  for  the  purpo.se,  and 
the  maidens  held  a  race  in  her  honour  on 
the  race-course  at  Olympia.  Bccotia  had 
its  feast  of  the  Dcnhlla  (see  D.edala)  ; 
Samos  its  large  and  splendid  temple,  built 
by  the  famous  Polycrates.  The  cuckoo 
was  sacred  to  her  as  the  messenger  of 
spring,  the  season  in  which  she  was  wedded 
to  Zeus  ;  so  were  the  peacock  and  the  crow, 
and  among  fruits  the  pomegranate,  the 
symbol  of  wedded  love  and  frciitfulness. 
Hecatombs  were  offered  to  her  in  .sacrifice, 
as  to  Zeus. 


(3)    *  nARIlERINI    HERA. 

(Rcjine,  Vatifan.) 

In  works  of  art  she  is  represented  as 
seated  on  a  throne  in  a  full  robe,  covering 
the  whole  figure.  On  her  head  is  a  sort  of 
diadem,  often  with  a  veil ;  the  expression 
of  the  face  is  severe  and  majestic,  the  eyes 
large  and  wide  open,  as  in  the  Homeric 
description.  The  ideal  type  of  Hera  waf 
found  in  the  statue  by  Polyclitus  in  the 
temple  at  Argos.  This  was  a  colossal 
image,  in  gold  and  ivory,  representing  the 
goddess  on  her  throne,  her  crown  adorned 
with  figures  of  the  Graces  and  the  Seasons, 
a  pomegranate  in  one  hand,  and  in  theothet 
a  sceptre  with  the  cuckoo  on  the  top.     Tho 
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Farncsc  Juno  at  Naples,  and  tlie  Ludovisi 
Juno  iu  Rome,  are  copies  of  this  work  {see 
figs.  1  and  2).  The  Romans  identified  Hera 
with  their  own  Juno.     {See  Jdno.) 

Heracles  (Herdkles)  =  renowned  through 
Hera ;  Latin  Hcrctdes.  Heracles  is  not 
only  one  of  the  oldest  heroes  in  the  Greek 
mythology,  but  the  most  illustrious  of  all. 
Indeed,  the  traditions  of  similar  heroes  in 
other  Greek  tribes,  and  in  other  nations, 
especially  in  the  East,  were  transferred  to 
Heracles ;  so  that  the  scene  of  his  achieve- 
ments, which  is,  in  the  Homeric  poems, 
confined  on  the  whole  to  Greece,  became 
almost  extensive  with  the  known  world ; 
and  the  story  of  Heracles  was  the  richest 
and  most  comprehensive  of  all  the  heroic 
fables. 

Heracles  was  born  in  Thebes,  and  was 
the  son  of  Zeus  by  Alemene,  the  wife  of 
Amphitryon,  whose  form  the  god  assumed 
while  he  was  absent  in  the  war  against  the 
Teleboi.  On  the  day  which  he  should  have 
been  born,  Zeus  announced  to  the  gods  that 
a  descendant  of  Perseus  was  about  to  see 
the  light,  who  would  hold  sway  over  all  the 
Perseidse.  Hera  cunningly  induced  her 
consort  to  confirm  his  words  with  an  oath. 
She  hated  the  unborn  son  as  the  son  of  her 
rival,  and  (in  her  cajjacity  as  the  goddess 
of  childbirth)  caused  the  queen  of  Stheue- 
lus  of  Mycense,  a  descendant  of  Perseus, 
to  give  birth  prematurely  to  Eurystheus, 
while  she  postponed  the  birth  of  Heracles 
for  seven  days.  Hence  it  was  that  Heracles, 
with  his  gigantic  strength,  came  into  the 
service  of  the  weaker  Eurystheus.  Hera 
pursued  him  with  her  hatred  during  the 
whole  of  his  natural  life.  Heracles  and  his 
twin  brother  Iphicles,  the  son  of  Amphi- 
tryon, were  hardly  born,  when  the  goddess 
sent  two  serpents  to  their  cradle  to  destroj' 
them.  Heracles  seized  them  and  strangled 
them.  The  child  grew  up  to  be  a  strong 
youth,  and  was  taught  by  Amphitryon  to 
drive  a  chariot,  by  AutOlycus  to  wrestle, 
by  Eurytus  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  and  by 
Castor  to  use  the  weapons  of  war.  Chiron  in- 
structed him  in  the  sciences,  Rhadaman  tin's 
in  virtue  and  wisdom,  Eumolpus  (or  accord- 
ing to  another  account  Linus),  in  music. 
When  Linus  attempted  to  chastise  him, 
Heracles  struck  him  dead  with  his  lute. 
Amphitryon  accordingly,  alarmed  at  his 
untamable  temper,  sent  him  to  tend  his 
flocks  on  Mount  CithEeron. 

It  was  at  this  time,  according  to  the 
Sophist  Prodicus,  that  the  event  occurred 
which  occasioned  the  fable  of  the  "  Choice 


of  Heracles."  Heracles  was  meditating  ia 
solitude  as  to  the  path  of  life  which  he 
should  choose,  when  two  tall  women 
appeared  before  him,  the  one  called  Plea- 
sure, the  other  called  Virtue.  Pleasure 
promised  him  a  life  of  enjoyment.  Virtue  a 
life  of  toil  crowned  by  glory.  He  decided 
for  Virtue.  After  destroying  the  mighty 
lion  of  Cithffiron,  he  returned,  in  his- 
eighteenth  year,  to  Thebes,  and  freed  the 
city  from  the  tribute  which  it  had  been 
forced  to  pay  to  Erglnus  of  Orchomenus. 
Creon,  king  of  Thebes,  gave  him,  in  grati- 
tude, his  daughter  Megara  to  wife.  But  it 
was  not  long  before  the  Delphic  oracle 
commanded  him  to  enter  the  service  of 
Eurystheus  king  of  Mycenae  and  Tiryns, 
and  perform  twelve  tasks  which  he  should 
impose  upon  him.  This  was  the  humilia- 
tion which  Hera  had  in  store  for  him. 
The  oracle  promised  him,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  should  win  eternal  glory,  and  in- 
deed immortality,  and  change  his  present 
name  Alcteus  or  Alcides'  for  Heracles 
(renowned  through  Hera).  Nevertheless, 
he  fell  into  a  fit  of  madness,  in  which  he 
shot  down  the  three  children  whom  Megara 
had  born  him.  When  healed  of  his  madness, 
he  entered  into  the  service  of  Eurystheus. 

The  older  story  says  nothing  of  the 
exact  nnmber  (twelve)  of  the  labours  of 
Heracles.  The  number  was  apparently 
invented  by  the  poet  Pisander  of  Rhodes, 
who  may  have  had  in  his  eye  the  contests 
of  the  Phojuician  god  Melkart  with  the 
twelve  hostile  beasts  of  the  Zodiac.  It 
was  also  Pisander  who  first  armed  the  hero 
with  the  club,  and  the  skin  taken  from  the 
lion  of  Citha3ron  or  Nemea.  Heracles  was 
previously  i-epresented  as  cariying  bow  and 
arrows,  and  the  weapons  of  a  Homeric  hero. 

The  twelve  labours  of  Heracles  are  as 
follows  :  (1)  The  contest  with  the  invulner- 
able lion  of  Nemea,  the  offspring  of  Typhou 
and  Echidna.  Heracles  drove  it  into  its 
cavern  and  strangled  it  in  his  arms.  With 
the  impenetrable  hide,  on  which  nothing 
can  make  any  impression  but  the  beast's 
own  claws,  he  clothes  himself,  the  jaws 
covering  his  head.  (2)  The  hydra  or  water- 
snake  of  Lerna,  also  a  child  of  Typhon 
and  Echidna.  This  monster  lived  in  the 
marsh  of  Lerna,  near  Argos,  and  was  so 
poisonous  that  its  very  breath  was  fatal. 
It  had  nine  heads,  one  of  which  was  immor- 
tal.   Heracles  scares  it  out  of  its  lair  with 

'  He  was  called  Alcmas  (Alkaios)  from  his 
paternal  grandfather ;  Alcldes  (Atkules)  from 
alke,  strength. 
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burning  arrows,  and  cuts  off  its  heads;  but 
for  every  head  cut  off  two  new  ones  arise. 
At  length  lolaus,  the  charioteer  of  Heracles 
and  son  of  his  brother  Iphicles,  sears  the 
wounds  with  burning  brands.  Upon  the 
immortal  head  he  lays  a  heavy  mass  of  rock. 
He  anoints  his  arrows  with  the  monster's 
gall,  so  that  henceforth  the  wounds  they 
inflict  are  incurable.  Eurj-stheus  refuses 
to  accept  this  as  a  genuine  victory,  alleging 
the  assistance  offered  by  lolaus.  (3)  The 
boar  of  Erymanthus,  which  infested 
Arcadia.  Heracles  had  been  commanded  to 
bring  it  alive  to  Mycenae,  so  he  chased  it 
into  an  expanse  of  snow,  tired  it  out,  and 
caught  it  in  a  noose.  The  mere  sight  of 
the  beast  threw  Eurystheus  into  such  a 
panic,  that  he  slunk  away  into  a  tub 
underground,  and  bid  the  hero,  in  future, 
to  show  the  proof  of  his  achievements  out- 
side the  city  gates.  (On  the  contest  with 
the  Centaurs  which  Heracles  had  to  undergo 
on  his  way  to  the  chase,  see  Pholus  and 
CniRON.)  (4)  The  hind  of  Mount  Ceryneia, 
between  Arcadia  and  Achaia.  Another 
account  localizes  the  event  on  Mount 
Msenalus,  and  speaks  of  the  Msenalian 
Kind.  Its  horns  were  of  gold  and  its  hoofs 
of  brass,  and  it  had  been  dedicated  to 
Artemis  by  the  Pleiad  Taygete.  Heracles 
was  to  take  the  hind  alive.  He  followed 
her  for  a  whole  year  up  to  the  source  of  the 
Ister  in  the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans. 
At  length  she  returned  to  Arcadia,  where 
he  wounded  her  with  an  arrow  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ladon,  and  so  caught  her.  (5) 
The  birds  that  infested  the  lake  of 
Stymphalus,  in  Arcadia.  These  were  man- 
eating  monsters,  with  claws,  wings,  and 
beaks  of  brass,  and  feathers  that  they  shot 
out  like  arrows.  Heracles  scared  them 
with  a  brazen  rattle,  and  succeeded  in  kill- 
ing part,  and  driving  away  the  rest,  which 
settled  on  the  island  of  Aretias  in  the 
Black  Sea,  to  be  frightened  awaj',  after  a 
hard  fight,  by  the  Argonauts.  (6)  Heracles 
was  commanded  to  bring  home  for  Admete, 
the  daughter  of  Eurystheus,  the  girdle  of 
Hippolyte,  queen  of  the  Amazons.  After 
many  adventures  he  landed  at  Themiscyra, 
and  found  the  queen  ready  to  give  up  the 
girdle  of  her  own  accord.  But  Hera  spread 
a  rumour  among  the  Amazons  that  their 
queen  was  in  danger,  and  a  fierce  battle 
took  place,  in  which  Heracles  slew 
Hippolyte  and  many  of  her  followers.  On 
his  return  he  slew,  in  the  ueighourhood  of 
Troy,  a  sea-monster,  to  whose  fury  king 
Laomedon    had    offered    up    his   daughter 


Heslone.  Laomedon  refused  to  give  Heracles 
the  reward  he  had  promised,  whereupon  the 
latter,  who  was  hastening  to  return  to 
Mycenae,  threatened  him  with  future 
vengeance  (.see  Laomedon).  (7)  The  farm- 
yard of  Augeas,  king  of  Elis,  in  which  lay 
the  dung  of  3,000  cattle,  was  to  be  cleared 
in  a  day.  Heracles  completed  the  task  by 
turning  the  ri\'er  Alplieus  into  the  yard. 
Augeas  now  contended  that  Heracles  was 
only  acting  on  the  commission  of  Eurys- 
theus, and  on  this  pretext  refused  him  his 
promised  reward.  Heracles  slew  him  after- 
wards with  all  his  sons,  and  thereupon 
founded  the  Olympian  games  (see  Auge.\s). 

(8)  A  mad  bull  had  been  sent  up  from  the 
sea  by  Poseidon  to  ravage  the  island  of 
Crete,  in  revenge  for  the  disobedience  of 
Minos  (see  MiNos).  Heracles  was  to  bring 
him  to  M}'censB  alive.  He  caught  the  bull, 
crossed  the  sea  on  his  back,  threw  him  over 
his  neck  and  carried  him  to  Mycense, 
where  he  let  him  go.  The  animal  wandered 
all  through  the  Peloponnese,  and  ended  by 
infesting  the  neighbourhood  of  Marathon, 
where  he  was  at  length  slain  by  Theseus. 

(9)  Diomedes,  a  son  of  Ares,  and  king  of 
the  Bistones  in  Thrace,  had  some  mares 
which  he  used  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  the 
strangers  landing  in  the  country.  After 
a  severe  struggle,  Heracles  overcame  the 
king,  threw  his  body  to  the  mares,  and 
took  them  off  to  Myceute,  where  Eurystheus 
let  them  go.  (10)  The  oxen  of  Gervones, 
the  son  of  Chrysaor  and  the  ocean  Nymph 
Callirrhoe,  was  a  Giant  with  three  bodies 
and  mighty  wings,  who  dwelt  on  the 
island  of  Erythea,  in  the  farthest  West, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Ocean  stream.  He 
had  a  herd  of  red  cattle,  which  were 
watched  by  the  shepherd  Eurytion  and  his 
two-headed  dog  Orthros,  a  son  of  Tyjihon 
and  Echidna.  In  quest  of  these  cattle, 
Heracles,  with  many  adventures,  passes 
through  Europe  and  Libya.  On  the 
boundary  of  both  continents  he  sets  up,  in 
memory  of  his  arrival,  the  two  pillars 
which  bear  his  name,  and  at  length  reaches 
the  Ocean  stream.  Oppressed  by  the  rays 
of  the  neighbotiring  sun,  he  aims  his  bow 
at  the  Sun-god,  who  marvels  at  his  courage, 
and  gives  him  his  golden  bowl  to  cross  the 
Ocean  in.  Arrived  at  Erythea,  Heracles 
slays  the  shepherd  and  his  dog,  and  drives 
off  the  cattle.  Menoetius,  who  tends  the 
herds  of  Hades  in  the  neighboitrhood,  brings 
news  to  Geryones  of  what  has  happened. 
Geryones  hurries  in  pursuit,  btit  after  a 
fierce  contest    falls    before    the    arrows  of 
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Heracles.  The  hero  retiTnis  with  the  cattle 
through  Iberia,  Gaul,  Ligiiria,  Italy,  and 
Sicily,  meeting  e%'er3-where  with  new  ad- 
ventures, and  leaving  behind  him  tokens  of 
his  presence.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone 
he  had  a  dreadful  struggle  with  the 
Ligyes ;  his  arrows  were  exhausted,  and 
he  had  sunk  in  weariness  upon  his  knee, 
when  Zens  I'ained  a  shower  of  innumerable 
stones  from  heaven,  with  which  he  pre- 
vailed over  his  enemies.  The  place  was 
ever  after  a  ston}'  desert  plain  {sec  further 
Gacus  and  Eryx).  Heracles  had  made 
the  circuit  of  the  Adriatic  and  was  just 
nearing  Greece,  when  Hera  sent  a  gadfly 
and  scattered  the  herd.  With  much  toil  he 
wandered  through  the  mountains  of  Thrace 
as  far  as  the  Hellespont,  but  then  only 
succeeded  in  getting  together  a  part  of  the 
cattle.  After  a  dangerous  adventure  with 
the  Giant  Alcyoneus,  he  succeeded  at  length 
in  returning  to  Mycense,  where  Eurystheus 
offered  up  the  cattle  to  Hera  (.sec 
Alcyoneus).  (11)  The  golden  apples  of 
the  Hesperldes  {see  Hesperides).  Heracles 
is  ignorant  where  the  gardens  of  the  Hes- 
perides are  to  be  found  in  which  the  apples 
grow.  He  accordingly  repairs  to  the 
Nymphs  who  dwell  by  the  Eridanus,  on 
whose  counsel  he  surprises  Nereus,  the 
omniscient  god  of  the  sea,  and  compels  him 
to  give  an  answer.  On  this  he  journeys 
through  Libya,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia,  where 
he  slaj's  Antseus,  Buslris,  and  Emathion 
{see  under  these  names),  He  then  crosses 
to  Asia,  passes  through  the  Caucasus, 
where  he  sets  Prometheus  free,  and  on 
through  the  land  of  the  Hyperboreans  till 
he  finds  Atlas.  Following  the  counsel  of 
Prometheus,  he  sends  Atlas  to  bring  the 
apples,  and  in  his  absence  bears  the  heavens 
lor  him  on  his  shoulders.  Atlas  returns 
with  them,  but  declines  to  take  his  burden 
upon  his  shoulders  again,  promising  to 
carry  the  apples  to  Eurystheus  himself. 
Heracles  consents,  and  asks  Atlas  to  take 
the  burden  only  a  moment,  while  he  adjusts 
a  cushion  for  his  head  ;  he  then  hurries  off 
with  his  prize.  Another  account  represents 
Heracles  as  slaying  the  serpent  Ladon,  who 
guards  the  tree,  and  plucking  the  apples 
liimself.  Eurystheus  presents  him  with  the 
apples;  he  dedicates  them  to  Athene,  who 
restores  them  to  their  place.  (12)  He 
brings  the  dog  Cerberus  up  from  the  lower 
world.  This  is  the  heaviest  task  of  all. 
Conducted  by  Hermes  and  Athene,  he  de- 
scends into  Hades  at  the  promontory  of 
Tsenarum.     In  Hades  he  sets  Theseus  free. 


and  induces  the  prince  of  the  infernal 
regions  to  let  him  take  the  dog  to  the 
realms  of  day,  if  only  he  can  do  so  without 
using  his  weapons.  Heracles  binds  the 
beast  by  the  mere  strength  of  arm,  and 
carries  him  to  Eurystheus,  and  takes  him 
back  again  into  Hades. 

His  task  is  now  ended,  and  he  returns  to 
Thebes.  His  first  wife,  Megara,  he  weds  to 
his  faithful  friend  lolaus,  and  then  journeys 
into  (Echiilia '  to  king  Eurytus,  whose 
daughter  lole  he  means  to  woo.  The 
king's  son  Iphitus  favours  his  suit,  but 
Eurytus  I'ejects  it  with  contempt.  Soon 
after  this  Autolycus  steals  some  of  Eury- 
tus' cattle,  and  he  accuses  Heracles  of  the 
robbery.  Meanwhile,  Heracles  has  rescued 
Aleestis,  the  wife  of  Admetus,  from  death. 
Iphitus  meets  Heracles,  begs  him  to  help 
him  in  looking  for  the  stolen  cattle,  and  ac- 
companies him  to  Tiryns.  Here,  after  hos- 
pitably entertaining  him,  Heracles  throws 
him,  in  a  fit  of  madness,  from  the  battle- 
ments of  his  stronghold.  A  heavy  sickness 
is  sent  on  him  for  this  murder,  and  Heracles 
prays  to  the  god  of  Delphi  to  heal  him. 
Apollo  rejects  him,  whereupon  Heracles 
attempts  to  cany  away  the  tripod.  A  con- 
flict ensues,  when  Zeus  parts  the  com- 
batants with  his  lightning.  The  oracle  bids 
Heracles  to  hire  himself  out  for  three  5'ears 
for  three  talents,  and  pay  the  money  to 
Eurytus.  Hermes  puts  him  into  the  service 
of  Omphale,  queen  of  Lydia,  daughter  of 
lardiinus,  and  widow  of  Tmolus.  Heracles 
is  degraded  to  female  drudgery,  is  clothed 
in  soft  raiment  and  set  to  spin  wool,  while 
the  queen  assumes  the  lion  skin  and  the 
club.  The  time  of  service  over,  he  under- 
takes an  expedition  of  vengeance  against 
Laomedon  of  Troy.  He  lands  on  the  coast 
of  the  Troad  with  eighteen  ships,  manned 
by  the  boldest  of  heroes,  such  as  Telamon, 
Peleus,  and  Ol'cles.  Laomedon  succeeds  in 
surprising  the  guard  by  the  ships,  and  in 
slaying  Oicles.  But  the  city  is  stormed, 
Telamon  being  the  first  to  climb  the  wall, 
and  I>aomedon,  with  all  his  sons  except 
Podarces,  is  slain  by  the  arrows  of  Heracles. 
{See  Pkiamds.)  On  his  return  Hera  sends 
a  tempest  upon  him.  On  the  island  of  Cos 
he  has  a  hard  conflict  to  undergo  with 
EurytTon,  the  son  of  PoseidOn,  and  his  sons. 
Heracles  is  at  first  wounded  and  forced  to 
fly,  but  pi-evails  at  length  with  the  help  of 
Zeus. 

After  this  Athene  summons  the   hero  to 

'  In  Thessalv  or  Messenia ;  according  tj  a 
later  story,  in  EubiEa. 
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the  battle  of  the  gods  with  the  Giants,  who 
are  not  to  be  vanquished  without  his  aid. 
{See  GiGANTES.)  Then  Heracles  returns  to 
the  Peloponnese,  and  takes  vengeance  on 
Augeas  and  on  Neleus  of  Pylos,  who  had 
refu.sed  to  purify  him  for  the  murder  of 
Iphitus.  (/S't'c Augeas,  MoLioxiD^E,  Neleus, 
and  Peridvmenus.)  In  the  battle  with  the 
Pylians  he  goes  so  far  as  to  wound  Hades, 
who  had  come  up  to  their  assistance.  Hip- 
pocoon  of  Sparta  and  his  numerous  sons  he 
slaj's  in  revenge  for  their  murder  of  (Eonus, 
a  son  of  his  maternal  uncle  Licymnius. 
In  this  contest  his  ally  is  king  Cepheus  of 
Tegea,  by  whcse  sister  Auge  he  is  father  of 
Telephus.  Cepheus  with  his  twenty  sons  are 
left  dead  on  the  field. 

Heracles  now  wins  to  wife  Deianira, 
the  daughter  of  ffineus  of  Calydon.  {Sec 
AchelOus.)  He  remains  a  long  time  with 
his  father-in-law,  and  at  length,  with  his 
wife  and  his  son  Hj-llus,  he  passes  on 
into  Triichis,  to  the  hospitality  of  his 
friend  Ceyx.  At  the  ford  of  the  river 
Evenus  he  encounters  the  Centaur  Nessus, 
who  has  the  right  of  carrying  travellers 
across.  Nessus  remains  behind  and  at- 
tempts to  do  violence  to  Deianira,  and 
Heracles  shoots  him  through  with  his 
poisoned  arrows.  The  dying  Centaur  gives 
some  of  his  infected  blood  to  Deianira,  tell- 
ing her  that,  should  her  husband  be  un- 
faithful, it  will  be  a  means  of  restoring  him. 
Heracles  has  a  stubborn  contest  with 
Tliciodamas,  the  king  of  the  Dryopes,  kills 
liini,  and  takes  his  son  Hyliis  away.  {See 
Hylas).  He  then  reaches  Trachis,  and  is 
received  with  the  friendliest  welcome  by 
king  Ceyx.  From  hence  he  starts  to  fight 
with  Cycnus  {see  CrCNUs) ;  and  afterwards, 
at  the  request  of  Jilgimius,  prince  of  the 
Dorians,  undertakes  a  war  against  the 
LapithsB,  and  an  expedition  of  revenge 
Against  Eurytus  of  (Echalia.  {See  above.) 
He  storms  the  fortress,  slaj-s  Eurytus  with 
his  sons,  and  carries  off  lole,  who  had 
formerly  been  denied  him,  as  his  prisoner. 
He  is  about  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  his  father 
Zeus  on  Mount  Censeum,  when  Deianira, 
jealous  of  lole,  sends  him  a  robe  stained 
with  the  blood  of  Nessus.  It  has  hardly 
grown  warm  upon  his  body,  when  the 
dreadful  jjoison  begins  to  devour  his  flesh. 
Wild  with  anguish,  he  hurls  Lichfis,  who 
brought  him  the  robe,  into  the  sea,  where 
he  is  changed  into  a  tall  cliff.  In  the  at- 
tempt to  tear  off  the  robe,  he  only  tears  off 
pieces  of  his  flesh.  Apollo  bids  them  take 
him  to  the   top  of   (Eta,  where   he   has  a 


great  funeral  pj're  built  up  for  him.  This 
he  ascends ;  then  he  gives  lole  to  his  son 
Ilyllus  to  be  his  wife,  and  bids  Posiis,  the 
father  of  Philoctetes,  to  kindle  the  pyre. 
According  to  another  story,  it  is  Philoctetes 
himself,  whom  Heracles  presents  with  his 
bow  and  poisoned  arrows,  who  jierforms 
this  office.  The  flames  have  hardly  started 
up,  when  a  cloud  descends  from  the  sky 
with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  carries 
the  son  of  Zeus  up  to  heaven.  Here  he  is 
welcomed  as  one  of  the  immortals.  Hera 
is  reconciled  to  him,  and  he  is  wedded  to 
her  daughter  Hebe,  the  goddess  of  eternal 
youth.  Their  children  are  Alexiiires 
(Averter  of  the  Curse)  and  Aniketos  (the 
Invincible).  The  names  merely  personif}' 
two  of  .  the  main  qualities  for  which  the 
hero  was  worshipped. 

About  the  end  of  Heracles  nothing  is 
said  in  the  Iliad  but  that  he,  the  best-loved 
of  Zeus'  sons,  did  not  escape  death,  but 
was  overcome  by  fate,  and  by  the  heavy 
wrath  of  Hera.  In  the  Odyssey  his  ghost, 
in  form  like  black  night,  walks  in  tlie  lower 
world  with  his  bow  bent  and  his  arrows 
ready,  while  the  hero  himself  dwells  among 
the  immortals,  the  husband  of  Hebe.  Foi- 
the  lives  of  his  children,  and  the  end  of 
Eurystheus,  see  Hyllus. 

Heracles  was  worshipped  partly  as  a 
hero,  to  whom  men  brought  the  ordinary- 
libations  and  offerings,  and  partly  as  an 
Olympian  deit}',  an  immortal  among  the 
immortals.  Immediately  after  his  apotheo- 
sis his  friends  offered  sacrifice  to  him  at 
the  place  of  burning,  and  his  worship 
spread  from  thence  through  all  the  tribes 
of  Hellas.  Diomus  the  son  of  Colyttus,  an 
Athenian,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
paid  him  the  honours  of  an  immortal.  It 
was  he  who  founded  the  gymnasium  called 
Cynosarges,  near  the  city.  This  gymnasium, 
the  sanctuary  at  Marathon,  and  the  temple 
at  Athens,  were  the  three  most  venerable 
shrines  of  Heracles  in  Attica.  Diomus  gave 
his  name  to  the  Diomeia,  a  merr\'  festival 
held  in  Athens  in  honour  of  Heracles. 
Feasts  to  Heracles  {Ilemelvia),  with  athletic 
contests,  were  celebrated  in  many  places. 
He  was  the  hero  of  labour  and  struggle,  and 
the  patron  deity  of  the  gymnnnium  and 
the  palwstva.  From  eaidy  times  he  was 
regarded  as  having  instituted  the  Olympic 
games  ;  as  the  founder  of  the  Olympic  sanc- 
tuaries and  the  01}'mp!c  trfice,  the  planter 
of  the  shad}'  groves,  and  the  first  comjietitor 
andvictorin  thecontests.  Dnringhisearthly 
life  he  had  been  a  helper  of  gods  and  men, 
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and  had  set  the  earth  free  from  monsters 
and  rascals.  Accordingly  he  was  invoked 
in  all  the  perils  of  life  as  the  saviour  (SrifPr) 
and  the  averter  of  evil  (Alcxikdkds).  Men 
])rayed  for  his  protection  against  locusts, 
tiies,  and  noxious  serpents.  He  was  a 
wanderer,  and  had  travelled  over  the  whole 
world ;  therefore  he  was  called  on  as  the 
guide  on  marches  and  journeys  {HcgCmo- 
mos).  In  another  charact-er  he  was  the 
glorious  conqueror  (Kallinlkos)  who,  after 
his  toils  are  over,  enjoys  his  rest  with  wine, 
feasting,  and  music.  Indeed,  the  fable 
represents  him  as  having,  in  his  hours  of 
repose,  given  as  striking  proofs  of  inex- 
liaustible  bodily  power  as  in  his  struggles 
and  contests.  Men  liked  to  think  of  him 
as  an  enormous  eater,  capable  of  devouring 
a  whole  ox  ;  as  a  lusty  boon  companion, 
fond  of  delighting  himself  and  others  by 
Iilaj'ing  the  lyre.  In  Rome  he  was  coupled 
with  the  Muses,  and,  like  Apollo  elsewhere, 
was  worshipped  as  Musdgctcs,  or  master  of 
the  Pluses.  After  his  labotirs  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  fond  of  hot  baths,  which 
were  accordingly  deemed  sacred  to  him. 
Among  trees,  the  wild  olive  and  white 
poplar  were  consecrated  to  him  ;  the  poplar 
lie  was  believed  to  have  brought  from  far 
countries  to  Olympia. 

Owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Italy,  the  worship  of  Hercules 
was  widely  diffused  among  the  Italian 
tribes.  It  attached  itself  to  local  legends 
and  religion ;  the  conqueror  of  Cacus,  for 
instance,  was  originally  not  Hercules,  but  a 
powerful  shepherd  called  Garanos.  Again, 
Hercules  came  to  be  identified  with  the 
ancient  Italian  deity  Sancus  or  Dins  Fidius, 
and  was  regarded  as  the  god  of  happiness 
in  liome  and  field,  industry  and  war,  as 
well  as  of  truth  and  honour.  His  altar 
was  the  Ara  Maxima  in  the  cattle-market 
(forum  to7;-?H)»),  which  he  was  believed  to 
liave  erected  himself.  (Sec  Cacus.)  Here 
they  dedicated  to  him  a  tithe  of  their  gains 
in  war  and  peace,  ratified  solemn  treaties, 
and  invoked  his  name  to  witness  their 
oaths.  He  had  many  shrines  and  sacrifices 
in  Rome,  corresponding  to  his  various  titles 
Victor  (Conqueror),  Inr ictus  (Unconquered), 
Custos  (Guardian),  Defensor  (Defender),  and 
others.  His  rites  were  always  performed 
in  Greek  fashion,  with  the  head  covered. 
It  was  in  his  temple  that  soldiers  and 
gladiators  were  accustomed  to  hang  up 
their  arms  when  their  service  was  over. 
In  the  stone-quarries  the  labourers  had 
their  Hercvhs  Snxdrius  (or  Hercules  of  the 


stone).  He  was  called  the  father  of  Latl- 
nus,  the  ancestor  of  the  liatines,  and  to 
him  the  Roman  gens  of  the  Fiibii  traced 
their  origin.  The  ancient  gens  of  the 
Potltli  were  said  to  have  been  commis- 
sioned by  the  god  in  person  to  provide, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Plnurii,  for  his 
sacrifices  at  the  Ara  Maxima.  In  310  B.C. 
the  Potitii  gave  the  service  into  the  hands 
of  state  slaves.  Before  a  year  had  passed 
the  flourishing  family  had  become  com- 
pletely extinct. 

In  works  of  art  Heracles  is  represented 
as  the  ideal  of  manly  strength,  with  full, 
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FAUNESE    HEltCULES. 
(Nujiles  Museum.) 


well  knit,  and  muscular  limbs,  serious  ex- 
pression, a  curling  beard,  short  neck,  and 
a  head  small  in  proportion  to  the  limbs. 
His  equipment  is  generallj^  the  club  and 
the  lion's  skin.  The  type  appears  to  have 
been  mainly  fixed  by  Lysippus.  The 
Farncse  Hercules,  by  the  Athenian  GK'con, 
is  probably  a  copy  of  one  by  Lysippus. 
Hercules  is  portrayed  in  repose,  leaning  on 
his  club,  which  is  covered  with   the  lion's 
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skin  (see  engraving,  and  article  Glycon). 
The  Hercules  of  the  Athenian  Apollonius, 
now  only  a  torso,  is  equally  celebrated.  (<SVe 
Apollonius.)  Compare  also  the  copy  of  a 
head  of  Heracles  on  a  tctrddrachniitn,  of 
which  there  is  an  engraving  under  the 
article  Coinage. 

Heraclides  (Herdklcides).  Surnamed 
Ponticus.  A  Greek  philosopher,  born  at 
Heraclea  in  Pontus  about  380  B.C.  He 
came  earl}'  to  Athens,  where  he  became  a 
disciple  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  had 
made  a  reputation  by  about  340  B.C.  He 
was  the  author  of  some  sixty  works  on 
a  great  variety  of  subjects:  philosophy, 
mathematics,  music,  grammar,  poetrj',  poli- 
tical and  literary  history,  and  geography. 
He  was  a  learned  and  interesting  writer, 
but  somewhat  deficient  in  critical  power. 
We  have  a  few  fragments  of  his  works 
remaining,  besides  an  extract  from  a  book 
on  Constitutions  which  bears  his  name. 
But  as  no  such  treatise  is  elsewhere  attri- 
buted to  him,  this  must  probably  be  re- 
garded as  a  selection  from  some  of  his  other 
writings. 

Heraclitus  {Herdkleitos)  of  Ephesus.  A 
Greek  philosopher,  who  lived  from  about 
535-475  B.C.,  during  the  time  of  the  first 
Persian  domination  over  his  native  city.  As 
one  of  the  last  of  the  family  of  Androclus 
the  descendant  of  Codrus,  who  had  founded 
the  colony  of  Ephesus,  Heraclitus  had  cei'- 
tain  honorary  regal  privileges,  which  he  re- 
nounced in  favour  of  his  brother.  He  like- 
wise declined  an  invitation  of  king  Darius 
to  visit  his  court.  He  was  an  adherent  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  when,  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Persians,  the  democratic  party  came 
into  power,  he  withdrew  in  ill-humour  to 
a  secluded  estate  in  the  country,  and  gave 
himself  up  entirely  to  his  studies.  In  his 
later  years  ho  wrote  a  philosophical  treatise, 
which  he  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Arte- 
mis, making  it  a  condition  that  it  should 
not  be  published  till  after  his  death.  He 
was  buried  in  the  market-place  of  Ephesus, 
and  for  several  centuries  later  the  Ephesians 
continued  to  engrave  his  image  on  their 
coins. 

His  great  work  On  Nature,  in  three 
books,  was  written  in  the  Ionian  dialect, 
and  is  the  oldest  monument  of  Greek  prose. 
Considerable  fragments  of  it  have  come 
down  to  us.  The  language  is  bold,  harsh, 
and  figurative ;  the  style  is  so  careless  that 
the  syntactical  relations  of  the  words  are 
often  hard  to  perceive ;  and  the  thoughts 
are  profound.     All  this  made  Heraclitus  so 


difficult  a  writer,  that  he  went  in  antiquity 
by  the  name  '•  the  obscure." 

Knowledge,  according  to  Heraclitus,  is 
based  upon  perception  by  the  senses.  Per- 
fect knowledge  is  only  given  to  the  gods, 
but  a  progress  in  knowledge  is  possible 
to  men.  Wisdom  consists  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  intelligence  which,  by  means  of 
the  universe,  guides  the  universe.  Every- 
thing is  in  an  eternal  flux;  nothing,  there- 
fore, not  even  the  world  in  its  momentary 
form,  nor  the  gods  themselves,  can  escape 
final  destruction.  The  ultimate  principle 
into  which  all  existence  is  resolvable  is  fire. 
As  fire  changes  continually  into  water  and 
then  into  earth,  so  earth  changes  back  to 
water  and  water  again  to  fire.  The  world, 
therefore,  arose  from  fire,  and  in  alternating 
periods  is  resolved  again  into  fire,  to  form 
itself  anew  out  of  this  element.  The 
division  of  unity,  or  of  the  divine  original 
fire,  into  the  multiplicity  of  opposing  phe- 
nomena, is  "  the  way  downwards,"  and  the 
consequence  of  a  war  and  a  strife.  Harmony 
and  peace  lead  back  to  nnity  by  "  the  way 
upwards."  Nature  is  constantly  dividing 
and  uniting  herself,  so  that  the  multiplicity 
of  opposites  does  not  destroy  the  unity  of 
the  whole.  The  existence  of  these  opposites 
1  depends  only  on  the  difference  of  the  motion 
on  "  the  way  upwards  "  from  that  on  "  the 
■  way  downwards";  all  things,  therefore, 
are  at  once  identical  and  not  identical. 

Heraea.  A  festival  held  at  Argos  every 
five  years  in  honour  of  Hera,  the  goddess 
of  the  country.  The  priestess  of  Hera 
drove,  in  a  car  drawn  by  white  oxen,  to 
I  the  Herajum,  or  temple  of  the  goddess, 
situated  between  Argos  and  Mycenae. 
Meantime  the  people  marched  out  in  pro- 
cession, the  fighting  men  in  their  arms. 
There  was  a  great  sacrifice  of  oxen  (lickci- 
tombe),  followed  by  a  general  sacrificial 
banquet  and  games  of  all  sorts.  A  special 
feature  of  these  was  a  contest  in  throwing 
the  javelin,  while  running  at  full  speed,  at 
a  shield  set  up  at  the  end  of  the  course. 
The  victor  received  a  crown  and  a  shield, 
which  he  carried  in  the  final  procession. 

Herald.     Sec  Certx  and  Prjeco. 

Herald's  Staff  (Gr.  kei-f/kcion;  Lat.  cadu- 
cSus).     An  attribute  of  Hermes  (q.v.). 

Hermae.  Pillars,  smaller  at  the  base  than 
at  the  summit,  which  terminated  generally 
with  a  head  of  Hermes.  In  the  earliest 
times,  Hermes  (in  whose  worship  the  num- 
ber 4  played  a  great  part)  was  worshipped 
[especially  in  Arcadia,  see  Pausanias,  viii  4 
§  4 ;  cp.  iv  33  §  4]  under  the  form  of  a  simple 
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quadranfcnlar  pilla;-  of  mniMe  or  wood,  with 
the  significant  mark  of  tho  male  sex.  As 
art  advanced,  the  pillar  was  surmounted, 
first  with  a  bearded  head,  and  afterwards 
with  a  youthful  head  of  the  god.  Ilcrmes 
being  the  god  of  traffic,  such  pillars  were 
erected  to  him  in  the  streets  and  squares  of 
towns  ;  in  Attica,  after  the  time  of  Hip- 
parchus,  the  son  of  Pisistratus,  they  were 
also  erected  along  the  country  roads  as 
mile-stones.  Sometimes  they 
were  inscribed  with  apo- 
phthegms and  riddles,  in  ad- 
dition to  directions  as  to  the 
way ;  [sometimes  also  with 
inscriptions  in  honour  of  those 
wlio  had  fought  bravely  for 
their  countrv.  Dem.,  Lcpt., 
112;  yEschines,  Oi:  3§  183.] 
In  Athens  there  was  an  espe- 
cially large  niTmber  of  them  ; 
in  the  market-place  to  the 
N.W.  of  the  Acropolis,  the 
Henna',  erected  partly  by 
private  individuals  and  partly 
by  corporations,  formed  a 
long  colomiade  extending  be- 
tween the  Hall  of  Paintings 
{stodjMikllc)  and  the  King's 
Hall  {st(Ki  Ix'ifiltcius).  Accor- 
dingly, tlie  latter  was  some- 
times called  the  Hall  of 
Henna.  When  the  heads  of  other  divini- 
ties (such  as  Athene,  Heracles,  Eros)  were 
placed  on  such  pillars,  these  were  then 
called  IlmnaflienP,  Heniieractes,  IlermerOs. 

Hermagoras.  See  Rhetoiuc,  Greek,  near 
end. 

Hermaphroditiis.  lu  Greek  mythology, 
the  son  of  Hermes  and  Aphrodite,  born  on 
Mount  Ida,  and  endowed  with  the  beauty 
of  both  deities.  When  a  grown  youth, 
he  was  bathing  in  the  CArian  fountain  of 
Salmacis ;  and  the  Nymph  of  the  fountain, 
whose  love  he  rejected,  pra3'ed  the  gods 
that  she  might  be  indissolubly  united  with 
him.  The  prayer  was  answered,  and  a 
being  sprang  into  existence  which  united 
the  qualities  of  male  and  female.  The  fable 
probably  arose  fi'om  tho  inclination,  preva- 
lent in  the  Eastern  religions,  towax'ds  con- 
fusing the  attributes  of  both  sexes.  In 
Cyprus,  for  instance,  a  masculine  Aphro- 
dites, clad  in  female  attire,  was  worshi]i])ed 
by  the  side  of  the  goddess  Aphrodite. 
Figures  of  hermaphrodites  are  common  iu 
art. 

Hermes.  Son  of  Zeus  and  of  the  Naiad 
Maia,  daughter  of  Atlas.   Immediately  after 


his  birth  upon  the  Arcadian  mountain  of 
Cyllene,  he  gave  proof  of  his  chief  character- 
istics, inventiveness  and  versatilitj',  united 
with  fascination,  trickerj^,  and  cunning. 
Born  in  the  morning,  by  mid-day  he  had 
invented  the  lyre ;  in  the  evening  he  stole 
fifty  head  of  cattle  from  his  brother  Apollo, 
which  he  hid  so  skilfully  in  a  cave  that  they 
coiald  not  be  found ;  after  these  exploits  he 
lay  down  quietly  in  his  cradle.     Apollo,  by 


OF     TERMINAI,    FIOUIIE    OK     HKX.MK^. 

(Attic  relief  fcnind  near  Naples  ;  Municli,  Glyprotbek.) 


means  of  his  prophetic  power,  discovered 
the  thief  and  took  the  miscreant  to  Zeus, 
who  ordered  the  cattle  to  be  given  up. 
However,  Hermes  so  delighted  his  brother 
by  his  playing  on  the  lyre  that,  in  exchange 
for  it,  he  allowed  him  to  keep  the  cattle, 
resigned  to  him  the  golden  staff  of  fortime 
and  of  riches,  with  the  gift  of  pi^ophecy  in 
its  humbler  forms,  and  from  that  time  forth 
became  his  best  friend.  Zeus  made  his 
son  herald  to  the  gods  and  the  guide  of  the 
dead  in  Hades.  In  this  myth  we  have 
allusions  to  several  attributes  of  the 
god. 

In  manj'  districts  of  Greece,  and  espe- 
cially in  Arcadia,  the  old  seat  of  his  wor- 
ship, Hermes  was  regarded  as  a  god  who 
bestowed  the  blessing  of  fertility  on  the 
pastures  and  herds,  and  who  was  happiest 
spending  his  time  among  shepherds  and 
dallying  with  Nymphs,  by  whom  he  had 
numberless  children,  including  Pan  and 
Daphnis.  In  many  places  he  was  considered 
the  god  of  crops ;  and  also  as  the  god  of 
mining  and  of  digging  for  bitried  treasure. 
His  kindliness  to  man  is  also  shown  in  his 
being  the  god  of  roads.    At  cross-roads  in 
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particular,  tlioro  were  raised  in  his  honour, 
and  called  by  his  name,  not  onlj'  heaps  of 
stones,  to  which  every  passer  by  added  a 
stone,  but  also  the  quadrangular  pillars 
known  as  Hcrma;  (q.v.)  At  Athens  these 
last  were  set  up  in  the  streets  and  open 
spaces,  and  also  before  the  doors.  Evei-y 
unexpected  find  on  the  road  was  called 
a  gift  of  Hennes  (hcrmaiun).  Together 
with  Athene,  he  escorts  and  protects  heroes 
in  perilous  enterprises,  and  gives  them 
prudent  counsels.  He  takes  special  delight 
in  men's  dealings  with  one  another,  in 
exchange  and  barter,  in  buying  and  selling  ; 
also  in  all  that  is  won  by  craft  or  by  theft. 
Thus  he  is  the  patron  of  tradespeople  and 
thieves,  and  is  himself  tlie  father  of  Auto- 
lycus  {q.i\),  the  greatest  of  all  thieves.  He 
too  it  is  who  endowed  Pandora,  the  first 
woman,  with  the  faculty  of  lying,  and  with 
flattering  discourse  and  a  crafty  spirit. 
On  account  of  his  nimbleness  and  activity 
he  is  the  messenger  of  Zeus,  and  knows  how 
to  carry  out  his  father's  commands  with 
adroitness  and  cunning,  as  in  the  slaying 
of  Argos  (the  guard  of  lo),  from  which 
be  derives  his  epithet  of  Argos-Slaj-er,  or 
Ar(/ci2>honft's.  Again,  as  Hermes  was  the 
sacrificial  herald  of  the  gods,  it  was  an 
important  part  of  the  duty  of  heralds  to 
assist  at  sacrifices.  It  was  on  this  account 
that  the  priestly  race  of  the  A'Crf/kcs  claimed 
him  as  the  head  of  their  family  (see  Ei.EU- 
SINIA).  Strength  of  voice  and  excellence 
of  memory  were  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  him  in  his  capacity  of  herald.  Owing 
to  his  vigour,  dexterity,  and  personal  charm, 
he  was  deemed  the  god  of  gymnastic  skill, 
which  makes  men  strong  and  handsome, 
and  the  especial  patron  of  boxing,  running, 
and  throwing  the  discns ;  in  this  capacity 
the  pahvstrce  and  gymnasia  were  sacred  to 
him,  and  particular  feasts  called  Hcrmaia 
were  dedicated  to  him.  He  was  the  dis- 
coverer of  music  (for  besides  the  lyre  he 
invented  the  shejjherd's  pipe),  and  he  was 
also  the  god  of  wise  and  clever  discourse. 
A  later  age  made  him  even  the  inventor  of 
letters,  figures,  mathematics,  and  astronomy. 
He  is,  besides,  thegodof  sleep  and  of  dreams; 
with  one  touch  of  his  staff  he  can  close  or 
open  the  eyes  of  mortals;  hence  the  custom, 
before  going  to  sleep,  of  offering  him  the 
last  libation.  As  he  is  the  guide  of  the 
living  on  their  way,  so  is  he  also  the  con- 
ductor of  the  souls  of  the  dead  in  the 
nether-world  (PsJ/chopomjids),  and  he  is  as 
much  loved  by  the  gods  of  those  regions 
aa  he  is  by  those  above.      For  this  reason 


sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  in  the  event 
of  deaths,  //(';'h?o' were  placed  on  the  graves, 
and,  at  oracles  and  incantations  of  the  dead, 
he  was  honoured  as  belonging  to  the  lower 
world;  in  general,  he  was  accounted  the 
intermediary  between  the  upper  and  lower 
worlds.  His. worship  early  spread  through- 
out the  whole  of  Greece.  As  he  was  born 
in  the  fourth  month,  the  number  four  was 
sacred  to  him.  In  Argos  the  fourth  month 
was  named  after  him,  and  in  Athens  he  was 
honoured  with  sacrifices  on  the  fourth  of 
every  month.  His  altars  and  images  (mostly 
simple  HermcE)  were  in  all  the  streets, 
thoroughfares,  and  open  spaces,  and  also 
at  the  entrance  of  the  pahrstiri. 

In  art  he  is  representeil  in  the  widely' 
varying  characters  which  he  assumed,  as  a 
shepherd   with  a   single   animal   from    his 
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Hermes  a8  patron  of  the  Ai-t  of  Rhetoric. 
(Rome,  Villa  Lndovisi.) 

flock,  as  a  mischievous  little  thief,  as  the 
god  of  gain  with  a  purse  in  his  hand 
{cp.  fig.  1),  with  a  strigil  as  patron  of  the 
gymnasia,  at  other  times  with  a  lyre,  but 
ofteuest  of  all  as  the  messenger  of  the  gods. 
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He  was  portrayed  by  the  greatest  sculptors, 
such  as  Phidias,  P6l5'clitus,  Scopas,  and 
Praxiteles,  whose  Hermes  with  the  infant 
Dionysus  was  discovered  in  1877,  in  the 
temple  of  Hera,  at  Olj'mjiia.  (See  Praxi- 
teles, and  ScuLPTUKE,  fig.  10.)  In  the  older 
works  of  art  he  appears  as  a  bearded  and 
strong  man  ;  in  the  later  ones  he  is  to  be  seen 
in  a  graceful  and  charming  attitude,  as  a 
slim  youth  with  tranquil  features,  indicative 
of  intellect  and  good  will.  His  usual  attri- 
butes are  wings  on  his  feet,  a  flat,  broad- 
brimmed  hat  [sec  Petasus),  which  in  later 
times  was  ornamented  with  wings,  as  was 
also  his  staff.  This  last  (Gr.  kCri/keion  / 
Lat.  mduccus,  fig.  2)  was  ori- 
ginally an  enchanter's  wand,  a 
symbol  of  the  power  that  pro- 
duces wealth  and  prosperity, 
and  also  an  emblem  of  intiuence 
over  the  living  and  the  dead. 
But  even  in  early  times  it  was 
regarded  as  a  herald's  staff  and 
an  emblem  of  peaceful  inter- 
course ;  it  consisted  of  three 
shoots,  one  of  which  formed 
the  handle,  the  other  two  being 
intertwined  at  the  top  in  a  knot.  The  place 
of  the  latter  was  afterwards  taken  by  ser- 
pents ;  and  thus  arose  our  ordinary  type  of 
herald's  staff.  By  the  Romans  Hermes  was 
identified  with  Mercurius  (q.v.). 

Hermesianax,  of  Colophon  in  Ionia ;  a, 
Greek  elegiac  poet,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  about  330  B.C.,  and 
was  a  scholar  and  friend  of  Phlletas.  He 
composed  erotic  elegies  in  the  style  of  those 
by  his  compatriot  Antimachus.  The  three 
books  containing  his  compositions  he  en- 
titled Lt'onfion,  after  his  mistress.  A  frag- 
ment of  ninety-eight  lines  of  the  third  book 
has  been  preserved,  in  which  love-stories  of 
)3oets  and  wise  men  from  Orpheus  down  to 
Philetas  are  treated  in  a  rather  unconnected 
manner,  but  not  without  spirit. 

Hermione.  The  only  child  of  Menelaus 
and  Helen.  She  was  married  to  Neoptole- 
mus  the  son  of  Achilles,  immediately  on 
her  father's  return  from  Troy,  in  fulfilment 
of  a  promise  he  had  made  there.  According 
to  a  post-Homeric  tradition,  she  had  been 
previously  promised  to  Orestes  ;  he  claimed 
her  on  the  ground  of  his  prior  right,  and  on 
his  claim  being  refused  by  Neoptolemus, 
killed  his  rival  with  his  own  hands,  or  at 
any  rate  compassed  his  death,  at  Delphi. 
Orestes  took  Hermione  to  his  home,  and  had 
by  her  a  son,  Tisamenus. 

Hermippus.     A  Greek  poet   of  the   Old 


Comedy,  an  elder  contemporary  of  Aristo- 
phanes and  a  bitter  opponent  of  Pericles, 
whose  mistress,  Aspasia,  he  prosecuted  on  a 
charge  of  atheism.  Only  a  few  fragments 
of  his  dramas,  as  also  of  his  libellous  iambic 
poems,  after  Archilochus'  manner,  have 
been  preserved ;  they  are  remarkable  for 
the  cleverness  of  their  style. 

Hermogenes.  A  Greek  rhetorician  of 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  who  flourished  in  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  century  a.d.  He  came 
to  Rome  as  a  rhetorician  as  early  as  his 
fifteenth  year,  and  excited  universal  admi- 
ration, especially  on  the  part  of  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius.  In  his  twenty-fourth 
j'ear  he  lost  his  memory,  and  never  recovered 
it,  though  he  lived  to  a  great  age.  His 
work  on  Rhetoric,  which  still  exists,  enjoyed 
a  remarkable  popularity,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  the  principal  text-book  of  rhetoiic ;  it 
was  also  epitomised,  and  was  the  subject  of 
numerous  commentaries.  The  work  itself 
consists  of  five  sections:  (1)  On  points  at 
issue  in  legal  causes  ;  (2)  On  the  art  of  dis- 
covering arguments ;  (3)  On  the  various 
forms  of  oratorical  style ;  (4)  On  political 
orations  in  particular,  and  on  the  art  of 
eloquent  and  effective  speaking  ;  (5)  the 
last  section  consists  of  rhetorical  exercises 
(Pi-ugi/mnasmutd),  which  were  cast  into  a 
fresh  form  by  AphthOnlus  (q.v.),  and  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Priscian. 

Hero.    Sec  Leander. 

Herodes  Atticus  (the  name  in  full  is 
Tideriiis  Claudius  Attirus  Herodes).  A 
celebrated  Greek  I'hetorician,  born  about 
a.d.  101,  at  Marathon.  He  belonged  to  a  very 
ancient  family,  and  received  a  careful  edu- 
cation in  rhetoric  and  philosophy  from  the 
leading  teachers  of  his  day.  His  talents 
and  his  eloquence  won  him  the  favour  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian,  who,  in  a.d.  125,  ap- 
pointed him  prefect  over  the  free  towns  of 
the  Province  of  Asia.  On  his  return  to 
Athens,  about  129,  he  attained  a  most  exalted 
position,  not  only  as  a  teacher  of  oratory, 
but  also  as  the  owner  of  immense  wealth, 
which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father. 
This  he  most  liberally  devoted  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  to  the  erec- 
tion of  splendid  public  buildings  in  various 
parts  of  Greece.  He  had  just  been  arehon, 
when  in  140  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  to  instruct  the  imperial 
princes,  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus, 
in  Greek  oratory.  Amongst  other  marks 
of  distinction  given  him  for  this  was  the 
consulship  in  143.  His  old  age  was  sad- 
dened by  misunderstandings  with  his  fellow 
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citizens  and  heavy  family  calamities.  He 
died  at  Marathon  in  177.  His  pre-eminence 
as  an  orator  was  universally  acknowledged 
by  his  couteiuporarics ;  he  was  called  the 
king  of  orators,  and  was  ])laced  on  a  level 
with  the  great  masters  of  antiquity.  His 
reputation  is  hardly  borne  out  by  an  unim- 
portant rhetorical  exercise  (On  the  Consti- 
tution) calling  on  the  Thebaus  to  join  the 
Peloponnesians  against  Archelaus,  king  of 
Macedonia.  This  has  come  down  to  us  under 
his  name,  but  its  genuineness  is  not  free 
from  doubt.  Numerous  inscriptions  still 
remain  to  attest  his  ancient  renown  ;  and 
out  of  the  number  of  his  public  buildings, 
there  is  still  standing  at  Athens  the 
OdCum,  a  theatre  erected  in  memory  of  his 
wife  Regilla. 

Herodianus.  (1)  A  Greek  historian, 
about  170-240  A.D.,  who  lived  (for  a  time  at 
any  rate)  in  Rome,  and  filled  offices  both  at 
court  and  in  the  state.  We  still  possess 
his  history  of  the  Roman  emperors,  from 
the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Gordianus  III  (180-238) ;  it  is  dis- 
tinguisl.od  by  its  impartiality,  and  its  clear 
and  pleasing  stj'le. 

(2)  JElius  Herodidnus.  A  Greek  scholar, 
sou  of  Apollonius  Dj'scolus  (.q.v.),  born  at 
Alexandria ;  he  flourished  in  the  second 
half  of  the  2nd  century  A.D.,  and  after 
the  completion  of  his  education,  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  long  lived  in  confidential 
intercourse  with  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  re- 
ceived the  Roman  citizenship.  He  died  in 
his  native  town.  In  a  large  number  of 
treatises  he  extended  in  every  direction  the 
work  begun  by  his  father  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  grammar,  and  in  reducing  it  to  a  sys- 
tematic form.  Of  his  activity  as  an  author 
numerous  evidences  have  come  down  to  us 
in  the  shape  of  extensive  fragments  of  his 
works. 

Herodotus.  The  famous  Greek  historian, 
called  the  Father  of  History,  born  about 
490-480  B.C.,  at  Halicarnassus  in  Asia 
Minor.  He  was  of  noble  familj',  being  the 
son  of  Lyxes  and  Dr5'6  (or  Rhoio).  Like 
his  uncle,  the  poet  Panyasis  (q.v.),  he  fled 
in  400  to  the  island  of  Samos,  having  been 
expelled  from  his  native  town  by  the  tyrant 
Lygdilmis.  From  this  spot  he  seems  to 
have  completed  his  great  travels,  which  he 
had  already  begun  when  at  Halicarnassus. 
These  travels  were  most  extensive :  he  tra- 
versed Asia  Minor,  the  interior  of  Asia 
nearly  as  far  as  Susa,  the  Grseco-Asiatic 
islands,  Egypt  as  far  as  Elephantine, 
Cyrene,  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  as  far  as 
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the  Caucasus  and  the  month  of  the  Danube, 
as  well  as  Greece  and  the  neighbouring 
countries.  Having  returned  with  his  uncle 
to  Halicarnassus,  he  took  part  in  the  expul- 
sion of  Lygdamis  (about  4.50),  but,  probably 
in  consequence  of  political  intrigues,  ho  fell 
into  disgrace  with  his  fellow  townsmen, 
and  was  again  compelled  to  quit  his  native 
countrj'. 

In  445  he  betook  himself  to  Athens 
in  order  to  take  part  in  the  projected 
colonization  of  Thurii  in  Southern  Italy. 
Here  he  gave  public  readings  from  the 
works  which  he  had  begun  to  compose  in 
Samos  (probably  the  portions  relating  to 
the  Persian  War).  They  met  with  such 
applause  that  lie  was  rewarded  with  a  pre- 
sent of  ten  talents  (£2,000)  from  the  public 
treasury.  He  is  also  said  to  have  given 
similar  recitations  elsewhere — at  the  festal 
assembly  of  the  Greeks  at  Olympia,  and 
also  at  Corinth  and  Thebes.  We  are  told 
that  at  one  of  these  recitals  Thucydides 
was  present  as  a  boy,  and  was  so  affected 
that  he  shed  tears  and  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  the  writing  of  history.  [See, 
howevei-,  Dahlmann's  Life  of  Herodotus, 
chap,  ii,  sect,  ii.]  Herodotus  was  in  close 
intercourse  with  the  leading  men  of  the  day. 
In  Athens,  which  he  seems  to  have  often 
visited,  after  having  settled  at  Thurii  (443), 
he  knew  Pericles  and  the  poet  Sophocles, 
who  composed  a  special  poem  in  his  honour 
in  442.  It  was  doubtless  there  that  he 
was  prompted  to  mould  the  materials  of 
his  history  into  a  complete  and  artistic 
whole.  He  carried  forward  this  plan  at 
Thurii;  but  it  is  probable  that  his  death, 
which  occurred  about  424,  prevented  his 
finishing  his  grand  design. 

This  work  (which  the  Alexandrine  critics 
divided  into  nine  books,  named  after  the 
nine  Muses),  marks  the  beginning  of  real 
historical  writing  among  the  Greeks.  The 
industry  of  the  earlier  historical  writers 
(knoA^i  as  L6(idgrdphi,  q.v.)  had  contented 
itself  with  collecting  material  for  a  limited 
purpose,  such  as  histories  of  towns  and 
families,  arranged  in  an  uncritical  and  inar- 
tistic manner.  It  is  the  merit  of  Herodotus, 
that,  by  his  study  of  the  existing  literature 
and  by  his  travels,  he  collected  historical, 
geographical,  and  ethnographical  materials 
relating  to  tha  greater  part  of  the  then 
known  world,  that  he  sifted  them  with 
some  critical  discernment,  that  he  arranged 
them  under  leading  topics,  and  set  them 
forth  in  an  original  and  attractive  form. 
The    true   scope   of  the  work,  which  em- 
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braces  a  period  of  320  years  down  to  the 
battle  of  Mycale  (479),  is  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians ;  with 
this  leading  thread  of  his  narrative  are 
inwoven,  in  a  countless  number  of  episodes, 
descriptions  of  the  countries  and  races, 
more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the 
principal  events  of  the  story,  so  that  the 
result  is  a  complete  picture  of  the  known 
world  as  it  then  existed.  In  subordination 
to  this  general  object,  the  whole  narrative 
is  inspired  with  the  one  guiding  thought, 
that  all  history  is  determined  by  a  moral 
government  of  the  world,  ordained  by  a 
Providence  which  rules  the  destinies  of 
man  ;  and  that  every  exaltation  of  man 
above  the  limits  fixed  by  the  eternal  law 
of  heaven  excites  the  jealousy  of  the  gods, 
and  draws  down  an  avenging  Nemesis  on 
the  head  of  the  guilty  one  himself,  or  his 
descendants. 

His  veracity  shows  itself  in  the  sharp 
distinction  he  draws  between  personal  ob- 
servation, oral  information,  and  mere  con- 
jecture ;  his  impartiality,  his  just  recogni- 
tion of  praiseworthy  qualities  (even  on  the 
side  of  the  enemy),  is  displaj^ed  in  his 
frank  censure  of  political  or  moral  failings 
which  he  thinks  he  perceives  in  his  friends  ; 
while  his  nobility  of  character  is  evinced 
by  his  lieartj'  delight  in  all  that  is  good 
and  beautiful. 

Although  by  race  Herodotus  belonged 
to  the  Dorians,  he  nevertheless  made  use 
of  the  Ionic  dialect  which  had  been  em- 
ployed by  his  predecessors,  the  logugrdphl, 
though  at  times  he  mingles  it  with  Epic, 
Doric,  and  Attic  forms.  His  simplicity  of 
.style  recalls  that  of  the  logoyraphi,  but 
he  far  excels  them  in  clearness  and  general 
intelligibility  of  composition,  in  a  pleasing 
flow  of  language,  in  an  epic,  and  often 
oven  redundant,  fulness  of  expression,  and 
above  all  in  a  genius  for  narrative,  which 
he  shows  in  the  vivid  description  of 
the  most  diverse  events. — A  biography  of 
Homer,  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  bears 
the  name  of  Herodotus;  it  is  really  the 
work  of  a  rhetorician  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1st  century  of  our  era. 

Heron.  A  Greek  mathematician  of  Alex- 
andria, about  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century 
B.C.,  the  well-known  inventor  of  Heron's 
ball  and  Heron's  fountain.  Of  his  Intro- 
duction to  Mechanics,  the  most  comprehen- 
sive work  of  antiquity  on  the  theory  of 
that  science,  only  extracts  are  jjreserved  in 
Pappus.  We  also  possess  his  disquisitions 
on  presses,  on  the  contrivance  of  automa- 


tons, and  on  the  construction  of  catapults 
and  other  engines  for  projectiles. 

Hereon.  The  shrine  of  a  hero.  (See 
Hebos.) 

Herophile.     The  Erythraean  Sibyl.     {See 

SiBYLL.E.) 

Heros  {Gr.).  A  hero.  This  is  in  Homer 
a  descriptive  title  given  specially  to  princes 
and  nobles,  but  also  applied  to  men  of  mark 
sprung  from  the  people.  Hesiod  reserves  the 
name  for  mortals  of  divine  origin,  who  are 
therefore  also  known  as  demigods.  Many  of 
these  he  places  on  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 
where  under  the  sovereignty  of  Cronus 
(Kronos),  they  lead  a  life  of  happiness. 
Hesiod  makes  no  allusion  to  the  influence 
of  heroes  upon  the  life  of  man,  or  to  the 
worship  due  to  them  in  consequence.  But 
in  later  times  this  belief  spread  throughout 
the  whole  of  Greece.  The  heroes  are  in 
most  respects  like  men  and  suffer  death ; 
but  death  puts  them  in  a  more  exalted 
rank,  and  they  then  have  power  to  do  men 
good  as  well  as  harm.  The  most  distin- 
guished warriors  of  pi'ehistoric  times  were 
accounted  heroes,  being  generally  regarded 
as  the  offspring  of  gods  by  mortal  women  ; 
to  their  souls  another  destiny  was  accord- 
ingly assigned  than  that  allotted  to  the 
souls  of  mortals.  But  even  amongst  the 
heroes  of  old  time  there  were  some  who, 
without  being  children  of  the  gods,  ne%'er- 
theless  so  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
virtue,  that  they  appeared  to  participate  in 
the  divine  nature,  and  therefore  to  deserve 
a  higher  distinction  after  death.  Even  in 
later  times  such  men  were  not  unknown, 
when  personages  recently  deceased  were 
actually  exalted  to  the  ranks  of  heroes,  as 
in  the  case  of  Leonidas  at  Sparta,  and  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogeiton  at  Athens.  The 
founders  of  colonies  were  especially  con- 
sidered worthy  of  worship  as  heroes ;  when 
the  true  founder  was  unknown,  then  some 
appropriate  hero  was  selected  instead. 
Formerly  there  were  many  such  fictitious 
heroes ;  to  this  class  properly  belong  all 
the  titular  ancestors  of  the  noble  and 
priestly  families  of  Attica,  and  the  founders 
of  particular  arts  and  trades,  as  Daedalus. 
Many  heroes  of  historical  times  were  ori- 
ginally gods,  who,  in  course  of  time,  were 
divested  of  their  primitive  dignity.  There 
was  no  town  or  district  of  Greece  in  which 
a  host  of  heroes  was  not  worshipped  by 
the  side  of  the  higher  divinities  ;  many  as 
special  tutelary  spirits  of  the  country,  others 
as  the  heroes  of  the  country,  as  the  Dioscuri 
at    Sparta,   the    iEacidse   at    .iEgina,    and 
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"Theseus  in  Attica.  There  were  festivals 
in  tlieir  honour  everywhere,  many  of  them 
small  and  unimportant,  and  only  celebrated 
in  a  restricted  circle,  others  observed  by 
the  state  as  festivals  of  the  people  in 
general,  and  not  a  whit  inferior,  in  wealth 
of  equipment,  to  the  most  important  festivals 
in  honour  of  the  gods.  This  was  especially 
the  case  with  the  heroes  of  the  country. 
Many  heroes  had  shrines,  known  as  Herod, 
which  were  generally  erected  over  their 
graves.  The  altars  of  heroes  were  lower 
than  those  of  gods,  and  were  commonly 
designated  sacrificial  hearths ;  they  were 
generally  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  and 
on  the  west  side,  the  region  of  the  nether 
world,  were  provided  with  a  hollow  into 
which  the  libations  were  poured.  Like 
offerings  to  the  dead,  these  consisted  of 
honey,  wine,  water,  milk,  oil,  and  blood 
which  had  been  shed  bj'  sacrificial  victims  ; 
the  flesh  of  the  animals  sacrificed  was 
burnt.  In  the  period  of  decadence  it  became 
customary  to  treat  the  living  with  heroic 
honours.  Such  honours  were  paid  to  the 
Spartan  Lysander  by  the  towns  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  were  afterwards  accorded  to 
kings,  e.g.  to  Antigonus  and  his  son  Deme- 
trius at  Athens. 

Herse.    See  Erse. 

Hesiod  {Heswdos).  The  earliest  epic  poet 
of  (jrreece  (next  to  Homer),  whose  writings 
have  actually  come  down  to  us.  Even  the 
ancients  themselves  had  no  clear  views  of 
his  date,  some  making  him  the  contemporary 
of  Homer  and  others  even  still  older.  He 
certainly  lived  after  Homer,  probably  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads  in  776 
B.C.  His  poems  contain  incidentally  a  few 
allusions  to  the  circumstances  of  his  life. 
According  to  them  he  was  born  at  Ascra 
in  Boeotia,  near  Helicon,  where  his  father 
Dius  had  settled  as  an  emigrant  from  the 
.^olic  C3rme  {KumS)  in  Asia.  At  his 
father's  death  he  was  involved  in  a  dispute 
with  his  younger  brother  Perses  about  his 
patrimou}'.  This  was  decided  against  him 
by  the  verdict  of  the  judges,  who  had  been 
bribed  by  the  younger  brother.  Disgust 
at  tlie  injustice  he  had  suffered,  and  a  re- 
newal of  the  dispute  with  his  brother, 
appear  to  have  determined  him  to  forsake 
Ills  native  land  and  to  settle  at  Naupactus. 
According  to  a  tradition  he  was  murdered 
at  the  Locrian  town  of  (Eneon  by  the  sons 
of  his  host,  on  a  false  suspicion ;  but,  by 
command  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  his  bones 
were  brought  to  Orchomenits,  where  a 
monument,  with  an  inscription,  was  erected 


to  him  in  the  market-place.  In  ancient  times 
a  series  of  epic  poems  bore  his  name,  and 
were  attributed  to  him  as  the  rej)resenta- 
tive  of  the  Boeotian  and  Locrian  school  of 
poetry,  in  contrast  to  the  Ionian  and  Homeric 
school.  Three  poems  of  his  have  been  pre- 
served :  (1)  The  Works  and  Days,  which 
consists  of  myths,  fables,  and  proverbs, 
interwoven  with  exhortations  to  his  brother, 
who,  having  lost  by  extravagance  his  share 
of  the  patrimony,  was  now  threatening 
him  with  a  new  law-suit.  The  poet  here 
recommends  him  to  abstain  from  his  un- 
righteous proceedings,  and  by  honourable 
toil  to  gain  fresh  wealth  for  himself.  He 
therefore  lays  down  for  his  guidance  all 
manner  of  precepts,  on  agriculture,  do- 
mestic economy,  navigation,  etc.,  and  speci- 
fies the  daj^s  appropriate  for  every  under- 
taking. Although  this  poem  is  deficient  in 
true  artistic  finish,  it  was  highly  vahied 
by  the  ancients  on  account  of  its  moral 
teacliing.  (2)  The  Thcof/ony.  An  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  world  and  of  the  birth 
of  the  gods,  which,  in  its  present  shape,  is 
composed  of  different  recensions,  together 
with  many  later  additions.  Next  to  the 
Homeric  poems,  it  is  the  most  important 
source  of  our  knowledge  of  the  views  of  the 
Greeks  of  the  earliest  times  as  to  the  world 
and  the  gods.  (3)  The  Shield  of  Ileradrs. 
A  description  of  the  shield  of  Heracles, 
wrought  bj'  Hephasstus,  to  arm  the  hero  in 
his  conflict  with  Cycnus  (q.v.),  son  of  Ares. 
It  is  a  weak  imitation  of  the  Homeric 
account  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  and  is 
certainly  not  the  work  of  Hesiod.  As  an 
introduction,  a  number  of  verses  are  bor- 
rowed from  a  lost  poem  b}'  Hesiod,  of 
genealogical  import, — a  list  of  the  women 
whom  the  gods  had  made  the  mothers  of 
the  heroic  families  of  Greece. 

The  poetry  of  Hesiod,  although  composed 
in  the  same  form  as  that  of  Homer,  never 
approaches  it  in  grace  and  beauty.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  wanting  in  artistic  form  and 
finish,  and  rarely  affords  any  real  enjoyment. 
Nevertheless  it  betokens  an  important 
advance  in  the  development  of  the  Greek 
intellect,  from  the  naive  simplicity  of  its 
attitude  in  Homeric  times,  to  the  specula- 
tive observation  of  the  world  and  of  human 
life.  It  contains  the  germs  of  Ij'ric,  as 
also  of  elegiac,  iambic,  and  aphoristic  poetry. 

Hesione.  Daughter  of  Laomedon,  king 
of  Troy,  and  of  Leucippe.  By  her  death 
she  was  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Poseidon, 
who,  on  account  of  her  father's  breaking 
his  word,  was  devastating   the   land  with 
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a  mnriue  monster.  Heracles  destroyed  the 
monster  and  set  the  maiden  free ;  but 
Laomedou  wanted  to  break  his  promise  to 
the  hero,  and  to  deprive  him  of  his  stipulated 
payment.  So  Heracles  took  Troy,  slew  Lao- 
medou and  his  sons,  and  gave  Hesione  to 
his  companion  Telamon,  to  whom  she  bore  a 
son,  Tencer. 

Hesperides.  According  to  Hesiod,  the 
daughters  of  Night ;  according  to  later 
accounts,  daughters  of  Atlas  and  of  Hes- 
peris.  Their  names  were  ^glr,  Airthusa, 
Erythcia,  Ilcspvna.  They  dwell  on  the 
river  Oceanus,  near  Atlas,  close  to  the 
Gorgons,  on  the  borders  of  eternal  dark- 
ness, in  the  garden  of  the  gods,  where  Zeus 
espoused  Hera.  Together  with  the  hundred- 
headed  dragon  Ladon,  the  son  of  Phorcys 
or  Typhon,  they  guard  the  golden  apples 
which  Gcca  (or  Earth)  caused  to  grow  as  a 
marriage  gift  for  Hera.    (See  Heracles.) 

Hestia.  The  goddess  of  the  hearth,  which 
is  the  emblem  of  the  settled  home.  She  is 
deemed  the  founder  and  maintainer  of  the 
family  and  the  state,  of  civic  concord  and 
of  public  reverence  for  the  gods.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  Cronus  (Krouos)  and  of 
Rhea ;  sister  of  Zeus,  Poseidon,  Hades,  Hera, 
and  Demeter ;  one  of  the  twelve  Ol3'mpian 
deities,  from  whom  she  is  distinguished  by 
the  fact  that,  as  the  abiding  goddess  of 
the  household,  she  never  leaves  Olympus. 
In  Homer  the  sanctity  of  the  hearth  is 
indeed  recognised,  but  as  yet  we  find  no 
mention  of  the  goddess.  It  is  a  matter  of 
discussion  whether  this  was  by  accident,  or 
because  in  that  period  the  personification 
of  the  worship  of  the  hearth  had  not  at- 
tained its  full  perfection.  Having  been 
wooed  bj'  Apollo  and  Poseidon,  she  took  an 
oath  of  perisetual  virginity  ;  so  Zeus  granted 
her  the  honour  of  being  worshijiped,  as  a 
tutelary  goddess,  at  every  hearth,  in  human 
habitations  as  well  as  in  the  temples  of  the 
gods,  and  of  being  called  to  mind  amid 
libations  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  every 
sacrifice  and  every  festal  entertainment. 
Hence  it  was  that  every  sacrifice  began 
and  ended  with  a  libation  to  Hestia,  so  that 
she  had  a  share  in  all  festivities ;  and  in 
every  praj'er,  as  well  as  in  all  the  public 
forms  of  solemn  oaths,  her  name  was  recited 
before  the  name  of  any  other  god.  Just  as 
in  the  home  her  consecrated  hearth  formed 
the  central  point  of  family  life,  at  which 
family  festivals  were  celebrated  and  where 
both  strangers  and  fugitives  found  a  hospi- 
table asylum,  so  also  in  the  Prytaneion,  or 
townhall,  whore  the  sacred  fire  was  ever 


burning,  her  hearth  was  the  centre  of  the- 
life  of  the  city,  indeed  of  the  whole  state,  and 
of  the  colonies  which  had  gone  forth  from 
it.  Here,  as  representative  of  the  state,  the 
highest  officials  sacrificed  to  her,  just  as  in 
every  private  house  the  father  or  mother  of 
the  family  provided  for  her  worship.  Here 
also  were  held  the  public  deliberations,  and 
the  public  banquetgiven  to  deserving  citizens 
and  to  foreign  ambassadors.  Hither  repaired 
all  who  besought  the  protection  of  the  state. 
Hence  also  did  the  colonists,  bound  for  dis- 
tant shores,  take  the  fire  for  the  public  hearth 
of  their  new  community.     In  some  respects. 


THE   GIUSTINIANI    HESTIA. 

(Rome,  now  in  the  Toi-Iom'a  JUust'itiii.) 

(Id  the  orifjiii.il  the  left  hand  is  nearer  the  shoulder;  the  fvreflnger 
modern.] 

the  centre  of  the  religious  life  of  Greece  was- 
the  fire  on  the  hearth  of  Hestia  in  the  Del- 
phic temple,  where  was  the  sacred  omphalos 
(or  navel),  which  the  Greeks  considered  tr 
be  the  central  point  of  the  inhabited  earth. 
Hestia  stands  in  close  connexion  with  Zeus 
as  the  guardian  of  the  law  of  hospitality 
and  of  the  oath.  She  was  also  much  asso- 
ciated with  Hermes  and  often  invoked  in 
conjunction  with  him ;  Hestia,  as  the  goddess 
of  gentle  domesticity,  and  Hermes,  as  the- 
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restless  god  of  trade  on  the  public  streets 
and  roads,  representing  between  them  the 
two  principal  varieties  of  human  life.  Ac- 
cording to  a  view  that  afterwards  became 
current,  under  the  influence  of  philosophers 
and  mystics,  she  was  regarded  as  personi- 
fying the  earth,  as  the  tixed  centre  of  the 
world,  and  was  identified  with  Deraeter  and 
(Jybele.  The  corresponding  deity  among 
the  Romans  was  Vesta  (q.v.).  The  statues 
placed  in  the  Prytdncia  represented  her,  in 
jiccordance  with  her  nature,  as  a  being  with 
grave  and  yet  gentle  expression,  sitting  or 
standing  in  an  attitude  of  rest,  with  a  sceptre 
as  her  attribute.  The  most  celebrated  of 
her  e.xisting  statues  is  known  as  the  Giusti- 
niani  Vesta  (see  cut) ;  a  form  robed  in  simple 
<lrapery,  with  hair  unadorned  and  wearing 
a  veil ;  her  right  hand  rests  on  her  hip,  and 
her  left  hand,  which  is  pointing  upwards, 
once  held  a  long  staff  as  her  sceptre. 

Hesychius.  A  Greek  grammarian  of  Alex- 
andria, who  lived  probably  towaids  the 
•end  of  the  4th  century  a.d.  He  composed, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  works  of  earlier 
lexicographers  (especially  that  of  Diogenia- 
nus),  a  lexicon,  which  has  come  down  to  us 
in  a  very  confused  form,  but  is  neverthe- 
less among  the  most  important  sources  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and 
throws  much  light  on  the  interpretation  and 
criticism  of  Greek  poets,  orators,  historians, 
and  physicians. 

Hetserae  (Gr.  hetalrai).  A  euphemism  for 
courtesans  carrying  on  their  j)rofession 
chiefly  at  Corinth  and  Athens.  In  the  former 
place  they  were  connected  with  the  worship 
of  Aphrodite  ;  in  the  latter  they  were  intro- 
duced by  an  ordinance  of  Solon,  who  intended 
thereby  to  obviate  worse  evils  that  imperilled 
the  sanctity  of  the  marriage-bond  and  the 
chastity  of  domestic  life.  The  intercourse 
of  unmarried  men  with  lictcerce  was  by  no 
means  considered  immoral ;  in  the  case  of 
married  men  it  was  disapproved  by  custom, 
which,  after  the  Pelnponesian  War,  became 
more  and  more  lax  in  this  as  in  other 
respects.  The  lictarw  who  were  kept  in 
special  establishments  and  on  whom  the 
state  levied  a  tax,  were  all  female  slaves ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  women  called  luUerie, 
in  a  narrower  sense,  who  carried  on  their 
trade  independently,  were  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  ranks  of  foreigners  and  freed- 
womeu.  It  was  quite  unexampled  for 
any  Athenian  citizen's  daughter  to  become 
a  hcta:ra.  Tlie  important  position  they 
assumed  in  the  social  life  of  Athens  after 
the  Peloponnesian  "War  is  easily'  gathered 


from  the  later  Attic  Comedy,  as  the  plot  of 
the  pieces  generally'  turns  upon  the  adven- 
tures of  a  heta'.va.  As  custom  debarred  all 
respectable  women  and  girls  from  the 
society  of  men,  the  female  element  in  the 
latter  was  represented  exclusively  by 
hetcercc,  many  of  whom  became  famous  by 
possessing  the  mental  culture  from  which 
the  female  citizens  were  debarred  by  their 
education  and  by  their  secluded  life.  Thus 
they  were  able  to  attract  even  men  of 
eminence.  Anpasia  of  Miletus  was  able  to 
make  her  house  at  Athens  the  meeting- 
point  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  her 
day  ;  among  them  even  a  Socrates  and  a 
Pericles,  and  the  latter  deserted  his  wife 
to  marry  her. 

Courtesans  (called  in  Latin  mcvetviccs) 
were  tolerated  in  Rome  as  in  Greece; 
and  no  objection  was  raised  to  the  inter- 
course of  unmarried  men  with  these  ])er- 
sons.  They  were  under  the  charge  of  the 
aediles,  and  from  the  time  of  Caligula  they 
had  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  imperial  exchequer. 
Steeped  as  they  were  in  infamy,  the  law 
even  refused  to  accept  their  testimony  as 
valid.  They  were  distinguishable  from 
respectable  women  by  their  costume ;  they 
wore  neither  stola  nor  jxtUa,  but  a  shorter 
tunic  without  fringe,  over  which  was  a 
toga  of  darker  colour ;  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  adopt  the  characteristic  head-gear 
of  matrons.  In  the  best  times  the  trade 
was  only  carried  on  b}'  slaves  and  freed- 
women,  but  afterwards  by  free-born  women 
also. 

Hetaeri  (Gr.  hctairoi)  ("companions"). 
The  designation  of  all  free  Macedonians 
who  were  ready  to  join  in  the  defence  of 
their  country  ;  especially  the  noblemen  who 
composed  the  heavy  cavalry,  as  contrasted 
with  the  infantry  (Gr.  2}czctaivoi)  of  the 
royal  guard  [sec  Thirlwall,  //.  G.,  v,  p.  179]. 

Hetseriae  (Gr.  hctairiai).  The  common 
name  in  Greece  for  all  associations  having 
any  particular  object,  but  chiefly  for  poli- 
tical clubs,  often  of  a  secret  character,  for 
the  advancement  of  certain  interests  in  the 
state.  In  many  cases  their  membere  only 
aimed  at  assisting  one  another  as  candi- 
dates for  public  office  or  in  lawsuits  ;  but 
occasionally  they  also  worked  for  the  vic- 
tory of  their  party  and  for  a  change  in  the 
constitution. 

Hierodiili    (Gr.   -oO,    (temple   servants). 
The   name  for  all  who   were   closely  con- 
nected with  the  service  of  a  sanctuary,  and 
\  especially  such  as  w-ere  bound  to  perform 
1  certain  services,  obligations,  and  duties  to 
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the  same,  and  in  part  lived  as  a  kind  of 
botidmen  upon  its  land.  We  find  them 
forming  a  considerable  population  in  Asia; 
e.g.  at  Comana  in  Cappadocia,  there  were 
more  than  6,000  of  them,  who  with  their 
descendants  belonged  as  slaves  to  the  god- 
dess called  Enyo  by  the  Greeks.  They 
served  as  labourers  on  the  estates  of  the 
temple,  and  performed  the  humblest  offices 
as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 
The  Delphic  sanctuary  of  Apollo  had  similar 
ministrants  from  a  verj'  early  date,  as  had 
also  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  on  Mount  Erj^x 
in  Sicily.  In  the  same  manner  Aphrodite 
of  Corinth,  in  the  flourishing  times  of  that 
that  city,  had  over  l,OiJO  girls  dedicated  to 
her  service ;  they  added  brilliancy  and 
lustre  to  her  worship,  mvWivmgAnhdairai 
they  paid  a  portion  of  their  earnings  to  the 
goddess  as  tribute. 

Hieromenia.  The  Greek  term  for  the  holy 
time  of  the  month,  i.e.  that  portion  of  each 
month  which  was  kept  as  a  festival.  It 
differed  in  the  several  months  according  to 
the  number  and  duration  of  the  festivals. 
During  this  time  there  was  a  suspension 
of  all  business  and  even  of  lawsuits,  and 
executions  and  warrants  were  in  abeyance  ; 
in  short,  everything  that  was  likely  to 
interrupt  the  universal  peace  and  the 
celebration  of  the  festival  was  set  on  one 
side.  For  the  greater  feasts  a  "  truce  of 
God  "  was  proclaimed.  {See  Ekecheiria.) 
Higromnemon.  The  recorder  or  officer 
in  charge  of  sacred  business  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Amphictyonic  Council.  {See 
Ampiiictyons.) 

Hieronymfts.  (1)  A  Greek  historian  born 
at  Cardia  in  Thrace;  he  fought  under  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  after  his  death 
attached  himself  to  his  compatriot  Eumenes. 
They  were  both  captured  in  B.C.  316,  but 
Hieronymus  found  favour  with  Antigunus 
and  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria. 
Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonns,  entrusted 
him  with  the  governorship  of  Breotia.  He 
survived  Pyrrlius  {oh.  272),  and  died,  at 
the  age  of  104,  at  the  court  of  Antigonus 
Gonatiis.  At  an  advanced  age  he  composed 
a  history  of  the  Diadochi  and  their  suc- 
cessors down  to  and  beyond  the  death  of 
Pyrrhus ;  which,  although  of  small  value 
in  point  of  stjde,  was  an  original  work 
of  great  value,  and  the  foundation  of 
all  the  accounts  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander  that  have  come  down  to  us.  The 
work  exists  in  fragments  onl}'. 

(2)  Best  known  as  Saint  Jerome.  One 
of  the  most  famous  of  the  Latin  Fathers 


of  the  Church.  He  was  born  at  Stridon  orr 
the  borders  of  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia, 
about  A.D.  340.  He  was  the  son  of 
respectable  and  wealthy  Christian  parents, 
and  received  in  Rome  and  Treves  a  secular 
education  in  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  In 
374,  during  a  journey  in  the  East,  he  was 
alarmed  by  a  dream,  which  led  to  his  with- 
drawing from  the  world  and  living  as  a 
hermit  in  the  Syrian  desert.  After  five 
years  he  left  his  retirement  and  lived  in 
Antioch,  Constantinople,  and  Rome,  till  he 
settled  at  Bethlehem  in  386.  He  there 
founded  a  monastery  and  a  school  of  learn- 
ing, and  he  ended  an  active  life  in  420. 
Among  his  numerous  works  mention  must 
be  made  of  his  translation  and  continuation 
(in  380  B  c.)  of  the  Greek  Chronological 
Tables  of  Eusebius  {q.v.);  this  is  of  great 
value  for  the  histor}'  of  Roman  literature,- 
owing  to  its  quotations  from  the  work  of 
Suetonius  De  Virls  lUustrlhus,  which  was 
,  then  extant  in  its  complete  form.  In  imita- 
tion of  the  latter  and  under  a  similar  title 
he  wrote  a  work  on  Christian  Literature. 
He  also  wrote  the  well-known  Latin  version 
of  the  Bible  known  as  the  Vulgate,  which 
is,  strictly  spieaking,  a  revision,  and  in  part 
a  new  version,  of  an  older  translation. 

Hierophant  (Gr.  liieropJiantes,  "discloser 
of  sacred  things ").  The  chief  priest  in 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  (sec  Eleusinia). 
He  was  always  a  member  of  the  family  of 
the  Eumolpidae.  It  was  his  duty  to  exhibit 
to  the  initiated  the  sacred  sj'mbols  of  the 
mysteries,  and  at  the  same  time  probably- 
to  chant  the  liturgic  hj'mns  originally  de- 
rived from  his  ancestor,  the  Thraciau  bard 
Eumolpus. 

Hieropcei  (Gr.  Meropoioi,  "managers  of 
the  sacrifices").  The  Greek  term  for  cer- 
tain officials,  who,  besides  having  the  care  of 
the  sacrifices,  had  also  the  superintendence 
of  the  economic  details  of  the  sanctuar}',  and 
the  charge  of  the  money  and  treasures  of  the 
temple.  In  Athens,  besides  such  officials 
attached  to  the  several  temples,  there  was 
a  board  of  ten  men,  yearly  appointed  by 
lot,  who  had  to  attend  to  the  celebration  of 
the  extraordinary  and  quinquennial  sacri- 
fices, the  cost  of  which  was  defrayed  by 
the  public  treasury.  Another  college  of 
three  or  ten  liieropoci,  appointed  by  the 
Areopagus,  superintended  the  sacrifices 
offered  to  the  Eumenides  by  the  state. 

Hieroscopy  (Gr.  luerdskoina,  "viewing 
the  sacrifice ").  A  form  of  divination  bj' 
means  of  the  entrails  of  sacrificed  beasts. 
{See  MantiivE.) 
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Hllarotragoedia  (lit.  "gay  and  lively 
tragedy  ").  A  species  of  comedy  inveuted 
by  Rhintlion  of  Tarentum,  and  consist- 
ing of  a  travesty  of  tragic  themes.  {Sec 
Rhinthon.) 

Hildesheim,  the  Treasure  of.  A  number 
of  drinking  vessels,  plates,  and  cooking 
utensils  of  silver,  most  of  them  embossed 
in  high  relief,  found  at  Hildesheim  in  1868. 
These  important  products  of  Roman  art,  of 
the  time  of  Augustus,  are  now  among  the 
chief  attractions  of  the  Berlin  Museum. 
They  probably  belonged  to  the  table  service 
of  some  wealthy  Roman,  and  had  been  hid- 
den in  the  ground  by  CTcrmans  who  had 
taken  them  as  the  spoils  of  victory.  Artis- 
tically the  most  important  pieces  are  a  bowl 
shaped  like  a  bell,  and  gracefully  decorated 
externally  with  arabesques  and  figures  of 
children  (see  cut),  and  four  magnificent 
saucers  decorated  with  a  gilt  Minerva 
seated  on  a  rock,  and  half-length  iigui-es 
of  the  j'oung  Hercules  slaj-ing  the  serpents, 
and  of  Cybele  and  of  Attis ;  also  two  cups 


right  arm,  and  left  the  right  shoulder  ex- 
posed. Women  wore  the  himation  in  the 
same  manner,  but  some  drew  it  over  their 


(Found  at  Hildesheim,  now  in  Beilin  Mn^riim.) 

adorned  with  masks  and  all  kinds  of  em- 
blems of  the  worship  of  Bacchus. 

Himation.  Part  of  the  outdoor  dress  of 
Greeks  of  free  birth,  worn  over  the  cl)'ifo», 
and  reaching  at  least  as  far  as  the  knees. 
It  was  an  oblong  piece  of  drapery,  one  end 
of  which  was  first  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder,  then  brought  forward  and  held 
fast  by  the  left  arm ;  the  garment  was  then 
drawn  over  the  shoulder  to  the  right  side 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  right  side  was 
completely  covered  up  to  the  shoulder, 
according  to  the  more  elegant  fashion 
(tig.  1).     Otherwise  it  went  on  under   the 


(1)  from  a  vase-nniiil;- 

ing  (Cerhnvd,  Arch. 
Zcitung,  1848,  tat.  xlii.) 


(2)  Terra-cotta  in  Stncktdhei'K's 
Grdhev  d.  UctleneM,  taf.  Ixvii. 


head,  so  as  to  leave  only  the  face  visible 
(fig.  2).     See  Chlamys  and  Triison. 

Himgrius.  A  Greek  Sophist,  born  at 
Prusa  in  Bithyuia,  about  315  A.D.,  and  edu- 
cated at  Athens,  where,  after  extending 
his  knowledge  by  travelling,  he  became  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric.  As  such,  he  was  so 
successful  that  he  received  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Areopagus.  Among  his  pupils  were  Basil 
the  Great  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus ; 
for,  although  himself  a  pagan,  never- 
theless, like  Libanius,  he  exhibited  no 
animosity  against  Christians.  He  was 
summoned  to  Antioch  by  Julian,  and 
appointed  his  private  secretary.  On  the 
emperor's  death  (363),  he  returned  to  his 
earlier  occupation  at  Athens,  and  there 
died,  after  becoming  blind  in  his  old  age, 
about  386.  Of  his  speeches  and  declama- 
tions twenty-four  exist  in  a  complete  form, 
ten  in  fragments,  and  thirty-six  in  the 
summaries  and  excerpts  preserved  by 
Phntius.  His  style  is  ornate,  turgid,  and 
overladen  with  erudition.  He  owes  his 
special  importance  solely  to  the  fact  that  his 
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speeches  contain  materials  for  the  liistory 
of  the  events  and  of  the  manners  of  his 
time. 

Himeros.  The  personification  of  longing 
and  desire,  and  companion  of  Eros  (q.v.). 

Hippagretse.  The  three  oiBcers  chosen 
at  Lacedsemon  by  the  ephors  to  command 
the  horsemen  who  formed  the  bodyguard  of 
the  kings. 

Hipparch  (Gr.  hipparchos).  The  Greek 
name  for  a  commander  of  cavalry  {sec 
HiPPEis).  In  the  .Sitolian  and  Achfean 
leagues,  this  name  was  borne  by  an  officer 
charged  with  other  fimctions  besides,  who 
was  in  rank  second  only  to  the  strcltCgos. 

Hipparchus.  A  Greek  mathematician, 
the  founder  of  scientific  astronomy,  born  at 
Nicsea  in  Bithyuia,  lived  chiefly  at  Rhodes 
and  Alexandria,  and  died  about  B.C.  125. 
He  discovered  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, settled  more  accurately  the  length 
of  the  solar  year,  as  also  of  the  revolution 
of  the  moon,  and  the  magnitude  and  dis- 
tances of  the  heavenly  bodies.  He  placed 
mathematical  geography  on  a  firmer  basis, 
by  teaching  the  application  of  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  the  stars  to  marking  the 
position  of  places  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Of  his  numerous  writings  we  only 
possess  his  commentary  on  the  Phwnoinena 
of  Eudoxus  and  Aratus,  and  a  catalogue  of 
1,026  fixed  stars. 

Hipparmostes.  A  leader  of  the  Spartan 
cavalry.     {See  Hippeis.) 

Hippeis.  The  Greek  term  for  riders  and 
knights.  (1)  Among  the  Athenians,  the 
citizens  whose  property  qualified  them  for 
the  second  class.  {See  Solonian  Constitit- 
TION.)  (2)  Among  the  Spartans,  the  royal 
guard  of  honour,  consisting  of  300  chosen 
Spartan  youths  under  the  age  of  thirty, 
who,  although  originally  mounted,  after- 
wards served  as  heavy-armed  foot-soldiers. 

The  cavalry  of  Athens,  which  was  first 
formed  after  the  Persian  War,  and  then  con- 
sisted of  300  men,  from  the  Periclean  period 
onwai'ds  consisted  of  1,200  men,  vis.  200 
mounted  bowmen  {liippotoxotce),  who  were 
slaves  belonging  to  the  state,  and  the  1,000 
citizens  of  the  two  highest  classes.  They 
were  kept  together  in  time  of  peace,  and 
I'.arefully  drilled ;  at  the  great  public  fes- 
•ivals  they  took  part  in  the  processions. 
They  were  commanded  by  two  Mpparchi, 
each  of  whom  had  five  phf/lai  under  him 
and  superintended  the  levy.  Subordinate 
to  these  were  the  ten  plujleirchi  in  com- 
mand of  the  ten  plnjlai.  Both  sets  of 
officers  were  drawn  from  the  two  highest 


classes.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  council 
to  see  that  the  cavalry  was  in  good  con- 
dition, and  also  to  examine  new  members 
in  respect  of  their  equipment  and  their 
eligibility.    {See  Boule.) 

The  number  of  horsemen  to  be  despatched 
to  the  field  was  determined  by  the  decree 
of  the  popular  assembly.  Every  citizen- 
soldier  received  equipment-mone}'  on  join- 
ing, and  during  his  time  of  service  a  sub- 
sidy towards  keeping  a  groom  and  two 
horses ;  this  grew  to  be  an  annual  grant 
from  the  state,  amounting  to  forty  talents 
(  =  £8,000  in  intrinsic  value),  but  regular 
pay  was  only  given  in  the  field. 

At  Sparta  it  was  not  until  B.C.  404  that 
a  regular  body  of  horse  was  formed,  the 
cavalry  being  much  neglected  as  compared 
with  "the  infantry.  The  rich  had  only  to 
provide  horses,  equipment,  and  armour ; 
for  the  actual  cavalry  service  in  time  of 
war,  only  those  iinfitted  for  the  heavy- 
armed  infantry  were  drafted  off  and  sent 
to  the  field  without  any  preliminary  drill. 
In  later  times  every  mora  of  heavy-armed 
infantry  seems  to  have  had  allotted  to  it 
a  mora  of  cavalry,  of  uncertain  number. 
By  enlisting  mercenaries,  and  introducing 
allies  into  their  forces,  the  Spartans  at 
length  obtained  better  cavalry. 

The  utility  of  the  Greek  citizen-cavalry 
was  small  on  account  of  their  heavy  armour, 
their  metal  helmet,  and  their  coat  of  mail, 
their  kilt  fringed  with  metal  flaps,  their 
cuisses  reaching  to  the  knee,  and  their 
leather  leggings.  They  did  not  take  shields 
into  action.  As  weapons  of  offence  they 
had  the  straight  two-edged  sword  and  a 
spear,  used  either  as  a  lance  or  a  javelin. 
Shoeing  of  horses  was  unknown  to  the 
Greeks,  as  was  also  the  use  of  stirrups.  If 
anything  at  all  was  used  as  a  saddle,  it 
was  either  a  snddle-cloth  or  a  piece  of  felt, 
which  was  firmly  fastened  with  girths 
imder  the  horse's  belly.  The  Thessalians 
were  considered  the  best  riders.  Cavalry 
became  really  important  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Macedonian  army  under  Philip  and 
his  son  Alexander  the  Great.  Although  in 
earlier  times  the  number  of  horsemen  in 
the  Greek  forces  was  only  very  small,  in 
the  army  which  Alexander  marched  into 
Asia  they  formed  nearly  a  sixth  part  of  the 
infantry.  The  Macedonian  cavalry  was 
divided  into  heavy  and  light,  both  consist- 
ing of  squadrons  {tlai)  of  an  average 
strength  of  200  men.  Of  the  heavy  cavalry 
the  choicest  troops  were  the  Macedonian 
and   Thessalian    horsemen,   armed    in   the 
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Greek  fashion,  who  were  as  formidable  in 
onslaught  as  in  single  combat ;  in  order  and 
discipline  they  far  surpassed  the  dense 
squadrons  of  the  Asiatic  cavalry,  and  even 
in  attacking  the  infantry  of  the  enemy 
they  had  generally  a  decisive  effect.  The 
light  cavalry,  which  was  constituted  under 
the  name  of  prOdromoi  (skirmishers),  con- 
sisted of  Macedonian  sarissuphOroi,  so  called 
from  the  sarisga,  a  lance  from  14  to  16  feet 
long  [Polybius,  xviii  12],  and  of  Thracian 
horsemen.  The  heavy-cavalry  men  had 
each  a  mounted  sjrvant  and  probably  a  led 
horse  I'or  the  transport  of  baggage  and 
forage.  In  the  time  after  Alexander  there 
came  into  existence  what  were  called  the 
TarenflnT  t'qiutes,  or  light-armed  spear- 
men, with  two  horses  each  [B.C.  192,  Livy, 
XXXV  28,  29]. 

Hippias.  A  Greek  Sophist  of  Elis  and  a 
contemporary  of  Socrates.  He  taught  in  the 
towns  of  Greece,  especially  at  Athens.  He 
had  the  advantage  of  a  prodigious  memory, 
and  was  deeply  versed  in  all  the  learning 
of  his  day.  He  attempted  literature  in  every 
form  which  was  then  extant.  He  also 
made  the  first  attempt  in  the  composition 
of  dialogues.  In  the  two  Platonic  dia- 
logues named  after  him,  he  is  represented 
as  excessively  vain  and  arrogant. 

Hippocampus.  A  fabulous  marine  animal, 
shaped  like  a  horse,  but  having  a  curved 
and  fish-like  tail.  The  gods  of  the  sea  are 
often  represented  as  riding  or  sitting  on 
such  animals. 

Hippocoon.  Son  of  (Ebalus  of  Sparta  and 
of  the  Nymph  Bateia,  drove  his  brothers 
Tyndareos  and  Icarius  from  home.  After- 
wards, in  consequence  of  his  slaying  the 
young  (Bonus,  a  kinsman  of  Heracles,  he 
himself,  with  his  twenty  sons,  was  slain 
by  Heracles  in  alliance  with  king  Cepheus 
of  Tegea.  Tyndareos  was  thereby  restored 
to  the  inheritance  of  his  father's  kingdom. 

Hippocrates,  the  famous  Greek  physician, 
was  born  in  the  island  of  Cos  (an  ancient 
.seat  of  the  worship  of  Asclepius),  about  4G0 
B.C.  He  was  the  son  of  Heracleides  and 
of  Phfenarete,  and  sprang  from  the  race  of 
the  Asclepiadae,  a  priestly  family,  who  in 
the  course  of  time  had  gathered  and  pre- 
served medical  traditions,  which  were 
secretly  handed  down  from  father  to  son. 
Like  many  of  the  Asclepiadse,  he  exercised 
his  art  whilst  travelling  in  different  parts 
of  Greece.  He  is  said  to  have  been  at  Athens 
at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and 
to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  instructions 
■of    the   Sophists    Gorgias    and    Prodicus ; 


Democritus  of  Abdera  is  also  named  as 
one  of  his  teachers.  The  value  he  him- 
self set  upon  philosophic  education  is 
proved  by  his  remark  that  "  a  philosophic 
physician  resembles  a  god."  Towards  the 
end  of  his  life  he  lived  chiefly  in  Thessaly 
and  on  the  island  of  Thasos.  He  died  about 
377  B.C.  (or  later)  in  theThessalian  Larissa, 
where  his  tomb  was  to  be  seen  as  late  as 
the  2nd  century  a.d.  All  through  his  long 
life  his  activity  was  unceasing  in  its  efforts 
to  increase  the  amount  of  his  knowledge  on 
all  subjects,  by  both  practical  and  theore- 
tical investigations.  Ho  was  the  founder 
of  the  school  of  a  scientific  art  of  healing, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  Homer,  numerous 
writings  of  unknown  authorship,  proceed- 
ing from  the  school  which  followed  his 
system,  were  attributed  to  him.  Seventy- 
two  works,  great  and  small,  in  the  Ionic 
and  old  Attic  dialects,  bear  his  name, 
and,  apparently,  formed  a  single  collec- 
tion, even  before  they  came  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  critics  of  Alexandria.  But 
it  is  clear  that,  as  the  ancients  themselves 
were  aware,  only  a  small  portion,  which 
can  no  longer  be  precisely  defined,  really 
belongs  to  him.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
his  nearest  relations,  who  were  also  distin- 
guished physicians,  contributed  their  shai'e 
to  the  collection,  and  that  it  contains  works 
by  his  sons  Thessalus  and  Dracon,  his  son- 
in-law  PCilybus,  and  his  two  grandsons,  the 
sons  of  Thessalus  and  Dracon,  who  bore  his 
own  name.  The  best  known  of  these 
works  are  the  Apliorisms,  which,  in  anti- 
quity and  in  mediaeval  times,  were  held  in 
high  esteem,  and  have  been  freely  com- 
mented on  by  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
Arabians ;  they  consist  of  short  sentences 
upon  the  nature  of  illnesses,  their  symptoms 
and  crises,  and  their  final  issue.  One  of 
his  writings  which  is  of  general  interest, 
and  is  in  all  respects  among  the  best,  is 
that  on  the  influence  of  the  climate,  the 
water,  and  the  configuration  of  a  country 
upon  the  physical  and  intellectual  life  of  its 
inhabitants.  In  the  second  portion  of  this 
work  we  find  the  first  beginnings  of  a  com- 
pai'ative  ethnography,  which  at  once  sur- 
prises us  by  the  acuteness  and  intelligence 
of  its  observation,  and  attracts  us  by  the 
simplicity  and  clearness  of  its  style. 

Hippocrene  (  =  "the  fountain  of  the 
steed ").  The  fount  of  the  Muses,  which 
was  struck  out  of  Mount  Helicon,  in  Bceotia, 
by  the  hoof  of  the  winged  steed  Pegasus. 
(Scc  Muses  and  Pegasus.) 

Hippodameia     (Lat.  liippoddmia).     (1) 
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HIPPODAMUS HIRTIUS, 


The  daughter  of  (Enomaus  and  the  wife  of 
Pelops  (q.v.). 

(2)  A  daughter  of  Atrax,  one  of  the 
Lapithse.  It  was  at  her  marriage  with 
Pirithous  (q.v.),  that  the  combat  between 
the  Centaurs  and  Lajiitlife  took  place. 

Hippodamus.  A  Greek  Sophist,  born  at 
Miletus  in  the  second  half  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury B.C.  He  was  the  first  inventor  of  a 
system  of  laying  out  towns  on  geometrical 
principles.  This  was  carried  out,  under  his 
direction,  in  the  laying  out  of  the  Piraeus, 
the  harbour-town  of  Athens,  and  also  at 
the  building  of  Thurii  (B.C.  444)  and  of 
Rhodes  (408) ;  it  was  also  used  in  subse- 
quent times  in  the  foundation  of  new  towns. 

Hippodrome  {IlippudrOmos).  The  Greek 
name  for  the  racecourse  for  horses  and 
chariots.  It  was  about  400  }'ards  long  and 
125  broad.  The  two  long  sides  were  meant 
for  spectators.  At  one  of  the  narrow  ends 
was  the  starting-point;  the  otlier  end  was 
of  semi-circular  form.  In  front  of  the  middle 
of  the  latter  was  the  goal ;  at  Olj-mpia  a 
round  altar  of  Taraxippos  (possibly  a 
demon  who  terrified  horses).  The  drivers 
had  to  pass  round  this  after  they  had 
driven  down  one  of  the  long  sides ;  then 
they  turned  back  and  went  up  the  other 
long  side  to  a  second  goal,  situated  near  the 
starting-point.  At  Olympia  this  goal  bore 
a  statue  of  Hippodameia.  Here  they 
turned  round  and  drove  back  again.  Racing 
chariots  with  full-grown  horses  had  to 
cover  this  circuit  twelve  times ;  and  with 
young  horses  (according  to  a  later  custom) 
eight  times.  The  name  of  Hippodrome  was 
also  given  to  the  race-courses  laid  out  in 
Grecian  countries  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
after  the  pattern  of  the  Roman  circus  (q.v.). 
The  most  famous  of  these  was  that  at 
Byzantium,  which  was  begun  by  Septimius 
Severus,  and  finished  by  Constantino. 

Hippolyte.  Queen  of  the  Amazons, 
daughter  of  Ares  and  of  Otrera ;  slain  in 
battle  by  Heracles,  when  he  went  at  the 
bidding  of  Eur3'stheus  to  fetch  the  girdle 
given  her  by  Ares.     (See  Heracles.) 

Hippolytus.  Son  of  Theseus  and  of  the 
Amazon  Antlui)e.  When  he  spurned  the 
love  of  his  step-mother  Phredra,  she  slan- 
dered him  to  her  husband  Tlieseus,  who 
begged  his  father  Poseidon  to  avenge  him. 
While  Hippolj'tus  was  driving  along  the 
seashore,  his  horses  were  frightened  by  a 
bull  sent  forth  from  the  water  by  Poseidon, 
and  he  was  thrown  from  his  chariot  and 
killed.  Phsodra,  conscious  of  the  wrong 
that  she  had  done,  killed  herself.     A  later 


legend  describes  Hippolytus  as  a  chaste 
huntsman  and  a  favourite  of  Artemis,  who 
was  raised  from  the  dead  by  jEsculapius, 
and  taken  by  the  goddess  to  the  sacred 
grove  of  Diana  at  Aricia  in  Latium,  where 
he  was  worshipped  with  the  goddess  under 
the  name  of  Virbius.     {See  Diana.) 

Hippomenes.  The  lover  of  the  Boeotian 
Atalante  (q.v.). 

Hipponax.  A  Greek  iambic  poet  of 
Ephesus,  who  about  54()  B.C.  was  banished 
to  ClazomeiifB  by  Athenagoras  and  Comas. 
tyrants  of  his  native  city.  At  Clazomense, 
two  sculptors,  Buijalus  and  Athenis,  made 
the  little,  thin,  ugly  poet  ridiculous  in 
caricature,  who  avenged  himself  in  such 
bitter  iambic  verses  that,  like  Lycambes  and 
his  daughter,  who  were  persecuted  by  Archi- 
lochus,  they  hanged  themselves. 

The  burlesque  character  of  the  poems 
which  he  composed  in  the  Ionic  dialect 
found  an  appropriate  form  in  his  favourite 
metre,  which  was  probably  invented  by 
himself.  This  metre  is  known  as  the  CJio- 
Unmbus  ("  the  halting  iambus "),  or  the 
SedzOn  (lit.  "limping"),  from  its  having  a 
spondee  or  trochee  in  the  last  place,  instead 
of  the  usual  iambic  foot.  He  is  also  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  to  produce 
parodies  of  epic  poetry.  Of  his  poems  we 
have  only  a  few  fragments. 

Hippothoon.  Son  of  Poseidon  and  Alope, 
the  daughter  of  Cercyon  of  Eleusis.  After 
his  birth  he  was  exposed  by  his  mother  and 
suckled  by  a  mare,  until  some  shepherds 
found  him  and  reared  him.  Alope  (who 
had  been  imprisoned  for  life  by  her  father), 
was  transformed  into  a  spring  bearing  her- 
own  name  at  Eleusis.  When  Theseus  (q.v.) 
overcame  Cercyon  in  wrestling,  and  killed 
him,  he  restored  to  Hippothoon  the  inheri- 
tance of  his  grandfather.  He  was  afterwards 
honoured  as  the  hero  of  the  Attic  tribe  that 
bore  his  name. 

HippotoxotEB.  A  name  given  at  Athens 
to  a  corps  of  mounted  archers,  composed 
of   slaves    belonging    to    the    state.      {Sec 

HiPPEIS.) 

Hippys  (of  Rhegium).  One  of  the  Greek 
Loffoi/raphi  {q.i\). 

Hirtius  {Aiilus).  A  friend  of  Ctesar,  and 
one  of  his  companions  in  arms.  He  com- 
pleted Caesar's  Commcntuni  on  the  Gallic 
War  by  adding  an  eighth  book.  Accord- 
ing to  the  dedication  to  Cornelius  Balbus 
prefixed  to  that  book,  he  contemplated  the 
continuation  of  Ciesar's  account  of  the  Civil 
War  to  Caesar's  death.  This  intention  he 
never  carried  out,  as  he  fell  in  battle  at 
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Mutina,  14th  April,  43  B.C.,  when  he  waa 
consul.  Of  the  three  works,  the  Belluni 
Alexandrlnum,  BvUum  Afvicum,  and  Ihi- 
lum  Ilispdnicnse,  which  have  come  down 
to  us  with  Caesar's  Commentaries,  the  first 
may  have  been  written  by  him.  Of  the 
other  two,  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
they  were  composed  at  his  request,  in  pre- 
paration for  his  intended  work  on  mili- 
tary commanders,  and  that  having  been 
found  at  his  death  among  his  papers,  they 
were  added,  with  his  own  writings,  to  the 
works  of  Cfpsar  himself.     (See  Gjesar.) 

History.  (I)  The  composition  of  history, 
and  indeed  of  all  prose  among  the  Greeks, 
originated  with  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor, 
who  also  created  the  epos,  the  elegy,  and 
iambic  poetry.  It  was  among  them  that,  in 
the  Gth  century  B.C.,  the  Loaogrdphi  (q.v.), 
made  their  appearance.  These  writers 
treated  the  materials  supplied  by  family 
and  local  stories  in  a  st3'le  which  graduall}' 
approached  more  and  more  to  prose,  but 
without  any  attempt  at  critical  investigation 
or  scientific  arrangement.  The  most  con- 
siderable writers  in  this  style  are  also  its 
latest  representatives,  Hecat.eus  of  Miletus, 
HellanIcus  of  Lesbos.  The  latter  was 
a  contemporary  of  Herodotus  of  Halicar- 
nassus  (about  485-424  B.C.),  the  Father  of 
History.  His  work,  written  like  the  others 
in  the  Ionic  dialect,  was  founded  upon  a 
vast  collection  of  historical  and  geogra- 
phical material  gathered  in  distant  travels, 
and  through  the  researches  of  many  years. 
This  mass  of  information  he  has,  ^v^th  great 
art,  moulded  into  a  homogeneous  work,  the 
main  theme  of  which  is  the  struggle  of  the 
Greeks  against  the  barbarians.  The  narra- 
tive is  simple,  but  always  attractive.  The 
line  of  historians  who  wrote  in  the  Attic 
dialect  is  headed  b}'  the  Athenian  Thucy- 
DiDES,  whose  history  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  first  order, 
grand  alike  in  style  and  in  matter.  A  con- 
tinuation of  ThiTcydides  was  written  by  his 
countryman  Xenophon  (about  431-355  B.C.) 
in  his  Ilcllenlca ;  in  his  Atidbasis,  Xenophon 
described  the  famous  retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  in  a  style  as  masterly  as  his 
generalship.  In  the  Ctjropwdia  he  gives  a 
picture,  idealized  indeed,  but  not  without 
foundation  in  fact,  of  the  history  of  Cj'rus. 
His  contemporary  Ctesias  of  Cnidus,  writ- 
ing in  Ionic  Greek,  introduced  his  country- 
men to  the  history  of  the  Persian  empire. 
At  the  same  time  Philistus  of  S3'racuse, 
,an  imitator  of  Thucydides,  compiled  the 
history  of   Sicily  from   the   earliest   times 


down  to  his  own.  In  the  second  half  of 
the  4th  centurj'  B.C.  appeared  two  cele- 
brated historians,  Theopompus  of  Chios 
and  Ephorus  of  Cj-me,  both  disciples  of  the 
rhetorician  Isocrates.  The  chief  work  of 
Theopompus  was  a  history  of  Philip  of 
JIacedon,  from  his  accession  to  his  death. 
Ephorus,  in  a  great  work  embracing  the 
whole  course  of  events  from  the  invasion  of 
the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Heraclidse,  to  345 
B.C.,  was  the  first  writer  who  attempted  a 
universal  history.  To  this  period  belong  the 
numerous  chronicles  of  Attic  historj',  called 
Atthtdcs  (sec  Atthis).  In  these  compara- 
tively little  regard  is  paid  to  style,  less 
certainly  than  is  paid  by  the  historians  just 
mentioned  as  succeeding  Xenophon.  The 
period  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  suc- 
cessors was  very  fertile  in  historical  writing. 
We  may  mention  CALLiSTHiiNES,  Aristo- 
BULUS,  Chares,  Onesicritus,  ClItarchus, 
and  HIeronymus  (q.v.),  who  narrated  contem- 
porary events  in  a  style  sometimes  plain  and 
simple,  sometimes  exaggerated.  This  was 
the  age  of  the  Sicilian  TlM^EUS,  whoso  great 
work  on  the  history  of  his  native  island  won 
him  little  recognition,  but  who  simplified 
chronology  by  introducing  the  method  of 
reckoning  by  Olympiads,  and  thus  estab- 
lished a  lasting  claim  on  the  gratitude  of 
historians.  Among  the  better  histories 
should  be  named  the  great  work  of  Phylar- 
CHOS  (about  210  B.C.),  which  began  at  the 
invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  Pyrrhus, 
and  ended  at  the  death  of  Cleomenes. 

The  Alexandrian  scholar  Eratosthenes 
conferred  an  immense  boon  on  historical 
investigation  by  his  attempt  to  place  chro- 
nology on  the  firm  scientific  foundation  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy.  His  labours 
were  continued  by  ApollOdorus,  whose 
Chronica  was  the  most  important  work  on 
chronology  produced  in  antiquity.  This  was 
a  brief  enumeration  of  the  most  important 
events,  from  the  taking  of  Troy,  which  he 
dated  B.C.  1183,  till  his  own  time  (B.C.  144). 
Only  isolated  fragments  of  the  histories 
written  after  Xenophon  have,  in  the  great 
number  of  instances,  come  down  to  us.  But 
we  have  a  considerable  part  of  the  work  of 
Polybids  of  Megalopolis  (died  about  1221 
This  was  a  general  history  of  the  known 
world  from  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Punic  War  to  the  destruction  of  Carthago 
Its  style  has  no  just  claim  to  artistic  merit, 
but  its  contents  make  it  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  ancient  Greek  histories.  In 
about  40  B.C.  the  Sicilian  writer  Diodorus 
compiled  a   valuable  general   history  from 
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the  works  of  Greek  and  Eoman  writers  now 
lost.  A  considerable  part  of  this  still  re- 
mains. NiCOLAUS  of  Damascus,  who  lived 
a  little  later,  was  the  author  of  a  great 
general  history,  of  which  we  have  consider- 
able fragments.  DloNYSius  of  Hiilicarnassus 
composed,  a  few  years  before  Christ,  his 
Roman  Arcluvologij,  about  half  of  which 
has  survived.  This  was  the  ancient  history 
of  Rome  down  to  the  first  Punic  War,  writ- 
ten with  taste  and  care.  In  the  second  half  of 
the  1st  century  a.d.  the  Hebrew  Josephds 
wrote  his  Jaiish  Arcluvology  and  his  His- 
torij  of  the  Jewish  War.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  2nd  century  Plutarch  of  Chas- 
ronea  produced  his  excellent  biographies  of 
famous  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  the  course 
of  the  same  century  appeared  the  Andbdsis 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  written  after  the 
best  authorities  by  Arrian  of  Nicomedia, 
the  Strdtegcmdia  of  the  Macedonian  PolYyE- 
NUS,  a  number  of  examples  of  military 
stratagems  collected  from  older  writers;  and 
a  part  of  the  Roman  Ilisiory  of  the  Alexan- 
drian Appian,  ethnographically  arranged. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  centm-y  Dio 
Cassius  of  Nicsea  conceived  and  executed 
his  great  work  on  Roman  history,  which 
has  unfortunately  come  down  to  ns  in  a  very 
mutilated  form.  His  j'ounger  contemporary, 
HerOdiaxl'S,  wrote  an  interesting  Hiatory 
(if  the  C'asars,  which  still  survives,  from 
the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius  to  Gordian. 
Ancient  chrouologj'  is  much  indebted  to  the 
Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Caesarea. 
This  was  written  in  the  4tli  century  a.d.,  and 
only  survives  in  translations.  Among  later 
writers  we  may  mention  Zosimus  (in  the 
second  half  of  the  6th  century),  the  author 
of  a  history  of  the  emperors,  fi'om  Augustus 
to  410  a.d. 

(II)  Ancient  Roman  History.  The  be- 
ginnings of  Roman  history  go  back  to 
about  200  B.C.  The  form  of  composition 
was,  until  the  first  half  of  the  1st  century 
B.C.,  almost  exclusively  that  of  annals,  and 
the  historians  previous  to  that  date  are,  in 
consequence,  usually  comprised  imder  the 
term  annalists.  (For  the  special  repre- 
sentatives of  this  style,  see  Annalists.) 
They  confined  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
history  of  their  country  in  its  widest  extent, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  their  own.  In 
later  times,  but  not  till  then,  Roman  histo- 
rians undertook  to  write  on  the  events  of 
special  periods,  generally  on  tiiose  of  their 
own  time.  The  earlj"-  annalistic  writers 
had  no  style.  It  is  not  until  the  know- 
ledge of  Greek  literature  and  the  develop- 


ment of  rhetorical  style  has  reached  a 
higher  stage,  in  the  second  half  of  the  2nd 
century  B.C.,  that  any  attempt  at  good 
writing  is  discernible.  The  first  indication 
of  such  an  attempt  is  the  tendencj'  to  rhe- 
torical ornamentation.  In  the  Ciceronian 
age,  the  art  of  prose  writing  had  greatly 
advanced,  and  many  men  of  mark  devoted 
themselves  to  history.  Some  endeavoured 
to  include  foreign  history  within  the  lines 
of  their  narrative.  This  was  the  case,  for 
instance,  with  Cornelius  Xicpos,  in  his 
great  biographical  work,  Dc  M.rts  Illustrt- 
bus.  The  biographies  which  remain  are 
mostly  those  of  nou  -  Roman  generals. 
Cesar  and  Sallust  surpass  all  the  other 
historical  writers  of  this  period  both  in 
form  and  matter.  Sallust  is  an  imitator 
of  Thucydides,  and  the  first  Roman  histo- 
rian who  can  lay  any  claim  to  finished  exe- 
cution. The  other  historians  of  this  period 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us  are 
HiRTius,  who  continued  Ca?sar's  Commen- 
tarll,  and  the  authors  of  the  Alexandrian, 
African,  and  Spanish  Wars. 

The  Attgustau  age  produced  the  Roman 
history  of  LiVY,  a  work  as  remarkable  for 
its  comprehensiveness  as  for  its  literary 
finish.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  imhappily 
lost.  The  first  general  history  written  in 
Latin,  by  Trogus  Pompeius,  belongs  to  the 
same  period.  This  is  only  preserved  in  an 
epitome  by  Justinds.  The  1st  centm-y 
A.D.  was  fruitful  of  historical  literature,  but 
only  a  certain  number  of  writings  have  sur- 
vived :  a  short  sketch  of  Roman  history  by 
Velleius  Paterculus,  which  is  unduly 
influenced  by  the  spirit  of  court  adulation ; 
a  collection  of  historical  anecdotes  by  Vale- 
rius Maximus  ;  a  very  rhetorical  history  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  by  CuRTiUS  Rufus  ; 
and  a  number  of  instances  of  militar}'  stra- 
tagems by  Julius  FroxtInus.  The  great 
history  of  the  empire  comprised  in  the 
Anmlles  and  Historian  of  Tacitus,  one  of  the 
most  important  monuments  of  Roman  lite- 
rature, was  written  partlj'  in  the  1st  and 
partly  in  the  2nd  centuiy  a.d.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  2nd  centur}'  a.d.  we  have 
Suetonius'  Lives  of  the  Ca'sars,  and  the 
panegyrical  account  of  Roman  history  by 
Florus. 

After  this  period,  Suetonius  becomes  the 
model  of  historians,  and  their  favourite  sub- 
ject the  doings  of  the  emperors  and  the 
imperial  court.  These  lost  writings  were 
the  main  sources  of  the  Historia  Augusta,  a 
collection  of  biographies  of  the  emperors 
from  Hadrian  to  Numerian  (117-284  A.D.). 
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The  compilation  is  rudo  and  uncritical,  bnt 
historically  iuii)ortant.  It  is  the  work  of  six 
different  authors  belonging  to  the  end  ot'  the 
3rd  and  the  beginning  of  the  4tli  centuries 
A.D.  Soon  after  the  middle  of  this  century, 
AuKELius  Victor  wrote  a  short  history  of 
the  Caesars,  and  Eutropius  and  Festus 
epitomes  {brSviaria)  of  all  Roman  history. 
The  clearness  and  simplicity  of  Eutropius' 
book  has  maintained  its  popularity  down  to 
modern  times.  Ammianus  MaecellInus 
rises  far  above  the  heads  of  his  contem- 
poraries. He  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  and 
wrote  a  continuation  of  Tacitus  from  96-378 
A.D.,  only  the  second  half  of  which  has 
come  down  to  us.  After  him  begins  the 
epoch  of  Christian  historians,  e.g.  Sulpicius 
Severus  and  Orosius.  Special  mention 
should  be  made  of  Hieronvmus,  who  trans- 
lated and  made  additions  to  the  C'lironicon 
of  Eusebius. 

Homer   (Gr.   Homerds).      (1)  The   poet, 
whose  name  is  borne  by  the  two  oldest  and 


(1)    *    BUST   OP    HOMER. 

(Sanssouoi  Palace,  Potsdair.) 

at  the  same  time  grandest  monuments  of 
the  Greek  genius,  the  epic  poems  called 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  Concerning  the 
personality  of  the  poet,  his  country,  and 
his  time,  we  have  no  trustworthy  infor- 
mation. Even  the  personal  existence  of 
the  poet  has  been  disputed,  and  it  has 
often  been  attempted  to  prove,  from  the 
meaning  of  the  name,  that  he  was  not  an 
individual,  but  an  ideal  type.     It  has  been 


held  that  Homer  moans  either  orderer  or 
comrade,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that 
in  the  former  case  the  name  indicates  the 
ideal  representative  of  the  epic  poem  in  its 
unified  and  artistically  completed  form, 
whilst  the  other  explanation  is  suggestive 
of  an  ideal  ancestor  and  patron  of  an  ex- 
clusive order  of  minstrels.  But  as  Homer 
is  a  proper  name,  simply  meaning  hostage, 
without  any  connexion  with  poetry,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  name  itself  to  give 
occasion  to  an}'  doubt  as  to  the  existence 
of  Homer  as  an  historical  personage.  In 
antiquity  seven  places  contended  for  the 
honour  of  being  his  birthplace  :  Smyrna, 
Rhodes,  Colophon,  Salamis  (in  Cyprus), 
Chios,  Argos,  and  Athens ;  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Homeric  poems  originated 
on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
older  tradition  is  fairly  correct  in  fixing  on 
the  iEolian  Smyrna  as  his  home,  and  on 
the  Ionian  island  of  Chios  as  the  place  where 
his  poetry  was  composed.  The  ^Eolic  colour- 
ing of  the  Ionic  dialect,  which  forms  the 
foundation  of  Homeric  diction,  agrees  with 
this ;  as  also  the  fact  that  at  Chios  for  cen- 
tui'ies  afterwards  thei'e  was  a  family  called 
the  Ilunierlda',  who,  called  after  his  name, 
claimed  descent  from  him  and  occupied 
themselves  with  the  recitation  of  his  poetry. 
As  to  the  time  when  the  poet  lived,  all 
the  views  of  early  investigators,  founded  on 
chronological  considerations,  differ  widely 
from  one  another.  However,  this  much 
seems  certain,  that  the  period  in  which 
epic  poetry  attained  the  degree  of  perfec- 
tion to  which  Homer  brought  it  does  not 
fall  either  before  B.C.  950  or  after  900.  Of 
the  various  traditions  respecting  Homer,  we 
need  only  state  that  his  father's  name  was 
Meles,  that  in  his  old  age  he  was  blind, 
and  that  he  died  on  the  small  island  of  los, 
where  his  grave  was  shown,  and  on  it  3'early, 
in  the  month  called  after  him  Homereon,  a 
goat  was  sacrificed  to  the  poet,  who  was 
worshipped  as  a  hero.  Perhaps  the  stor}- 
of  his  blindness  arose  from  fancying  that 
Demodocus,  the  blind  singer  in  the  Odyssey, 
was  a  prototj-pe  of  Homer.  A  trustworthy 
corroboration  of  this  was  supposed  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  author  of  the 
h}-mn  to  the  Delian  Apollo,  which  the  voice 
of  antiquity  unhesitatingly  described  to 
Homer,  represented  him  as  blind  and  living 
on  the  island  of  Chios.  The  importance  of 
Homer  rests  in  the  fact  that,  while  using 
tlie  fixed  forms  of  poetic  diction  and  metre 
which  had  been  fashioned  by  his  prede- 
cessors, he  was  able  to  raise  epic  song  to 
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the  definite  level  of  epic  poetry  with  its 
systematic  arrangement  and  its  artistic 
•elaboration. 

The  two  epics  which  bear  his  name,  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey^  both  of  which  at  a 
late  period  were  divided  into  twenty-fbnr 
books,  deal  with  the  legends  of  Troy.  The 
Iliad  traverses  an  interval  of  fifty-one  days 
out  of  the  tenth  year  of  the  Troj'an  War, 
according  to  a  simple  plan  with  a  con- 
secutive account  of  the  events  of  the  time. 
Beginning  with  the  wrath  of  Achilles  at 
being  deprived  of  his  captive,  the  maiden 
Briseis,  at  the  command  of  Agamemnon,  it 
narrates  the  ever-increasing  distress  which 
the  indignant  hero's  withdrawal  from  the 
battle  brings  upon  the  Greeks  in  their 
fights  on  the  Trojan  plain,  around  the 
walls,  and  near  the  naval  camp.  This  gives 
a  suitable  opportunity  for  describing  the 
other  heroes  down  to  the  fall  of  Patroclus, 
which  is  the  turning-point  of  the  poem. 
'Then  follows  the  reconciliation  of  Achilles, 
his  avenging  his  slain  friend  by  killing 
Hector,  and  the  funeral  games  in  honour  of 
Patroclus.  The  poem  comes  to  a  tragical 
conclusion  with  the  surrender  and  burial  of 
the  body  of  Hector.  The  Odyssey  similarly 
deals  with  a  multitude  of  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  return  of  Odysseus  to  his 
home,  all  of  which  take  place  in  the  narrow 
interval  of  forty  days,  but  according  to 
a  highly  artistic  and  complex  plan.  In 
contrast  to  the  two  main  portions  of  the 
Iliad,  the  Odyssey  consists  of  four 
|iarts.  The  first  describes  the  adventures 
of  Telemachus,  who  is  oppressed  by  the 
suitors  of  his  mother  Penelope,  and  sets  off 
on  a  journey  to  Nestor  at  Pylos  and  Mene- 
laus  at  Sparta,  in  quest  of  his  father. 
Thus  the  poet  finds  occasion  to  give  an 
account  of  the  different  fates  of  the  Greek 
heroes  on  their  return  home.  The  second 
part  describes  the  adventures  of  Odysseus 
in  his  voyage  from  Ogygia,  the  island  of 
Calypso,  his  stay  among  thePhseacians  (con- 
nected with  which  is  ■  the  hero's  own 
account  of  his  wanderings  on  his  voyage 
from  Tj-oy  down  to  his  landing  at 
Ogygia),  and,  lastly,  his  arrival  at  Ithaca. 
Tlie  third  part  contains  his  visit  to  the  hut 
of  the  swineherd  Eumteus,  his  recognition 
by  Telemachus  (who  has  returned  home)  and 
by  his  faithful  servant,  and  the  planning  of 
vengeance  on  the  suitors.  The  fourth  part 
contains  the  carrying  out  of  the  vengeance, 
and  the  whole  is  brought  to  a  peaceful  con- 
clusion by  the  rc-union  of  the  hero  with  his 
wife  Penelope  and  his  aged  father  Laertes. 


By  means  of  professional  reciters,  who 
went  from  city  to  city  and  were  called 
rhapsodoi  {q.i\),  the  Homeric  poems  found 
a  rapid  circulation,  not  only  in  their  Asiatic 
home,  but  also  in  Greece  and  its  western 
colonies.  They  were  introduced  into  Sparta 
by  Lycurgus  [Plut.,  Lye.  4],  who  learned 
their  existence  in  his  travels,  at  Samos, 
from  the  descendants  of  Creophylus,  a  poet 
reputed  to  have  been  a  friend  and  relation 
of  Homer.  In  753  B.C.,  twenty-three  years 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Olympiads, 
they  were,  in  fact,  the  common  property  of 
all  Greeks. 

At  the  recitations  given  by  the  rliapsodoi 
at  many  places  during  festivals,  the  great 
bulk  of  the  poems  from  the  very  first 
necessitated  a  regular  division  of  the  subject 
into  suitable  ])ortions,  in  order  to  give 
intervals  of  rest  not  only  to  the  reciters, 
but  also  to  the  audience.  Hence  arose  the 
division  into  separate  lays  called  )7i«;).sof??Vs, 
with  distinctive  titles,  which  were  still  in 
use  at  a  later  date,  when  both  poems  were 
divided  into  twenty-four  books.  It  soon 
became  customary  to  recite  single  rhap- 
sodies, some  being  especial  favourites  and 
considered  more  suitable  than  others  for 
showing  the  special  talents  of  individual 
rhapsodists  to  advantage.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened that  some  portions  easily  fell  into 
oblivion  and  gaps  arose  in  the  oral  tradition 
of  the  poems.  Oa  the  other  hand,  the 
rhapsodists  could  not  avoid  giving  a  cer- 
tain finish  and  completeness  to  their 
favourite  pieces,  and  even  permitted  them- 
selves to  make  alterations  and  additions 
where  they  saw  fit.  To  Athens  belongs 
the  honour  of  having  arrested  the  ever- 
increasing  confusion  caused  by  these  prac- 
tices. Solon  was  the  first  to  order  that 
the  rhapsodists  at  their  public  recitals 
should  keep  closely  to  the  traditional  text 
of  the  poems.  Pisistratus  (about  B.C.  535) 
made,  by  means  of  a  committee  of  several 
poets,  headed  by  Onomacritus  (q.v.),  a 
collection  of  the  scattered  la3-s  and  a  re- 
vision of  the  text,  founded  on  extant  copies 
and  on  the  oral  traditions  of  the  rhapsodists. 
[Cic,  Dc  Oral,  iii  137  and  Pausanias,  vii  26, 
are  the  earliest  authorities  for  this  vague 
and  doiibtful  story.] 

Either  Pisistratus  or  his  son  Hipparchus 
made  the  regulation  that  the  rhapsodists, 
in  their  competitions  at  the  Panathenaic 
festival,  should  recite  in  consecutive  order 
and  completeness  the  Homeric  poems, 
which  had  been  thus  restored  to  their 
proper  form.    To  this  revision,  which  could 
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only  partially  counteract  the  gradually 
increasing  corruption  of  the  text,  we  may 
probably  trace  the  copies  of  the  Homeric 
poems  which  were  afterwards  in  existence 
in  various  parts  of  Greece.  In  course  of 
time  these  also  in  their  turn  underwent 
many  arbitrary  alterations,  chiefly  at  the 


joj'ed  both  the  means  and  the  opportunity 
in  the  collection  of  ancient  manuscripts  of 
the  poet  in  the  Library  of  Alexandria. 
The  beginning  was  made  by  ZenOdotus  of 
Ephesus,  who  was  succeeded  by  Aristo- 
phanes of  Byzantium,  whose  pupil  Aris- 
TARCHUS  (q.v.),  by  his     ditiou  of   Homer, 
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hands  of  the  learned  who  sought  to  im- 
prove the  text.  The  first  to  do  this  were 
the  Alexandrine  scholars,  who  found  in 
Homer  a  central  point  for  their  philo- 
logical studies,  and  practised  a  methodical 
ci'icicism  of  the   text,  for  which  they  en- 


reached  the  highest  point  that  the  ancients 
ever  attained  in  philological  criticism.  The 
editions  of  these  Ale.xandrine  critics  were 
founded  on  the  redaction  by  Pisistratus, 
and  are  themselves  the  origin  of  our  pre- 
sent text  of  the  Homeric  poems. 
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Trom  that  time  fonvard  down  to  the 
latest  times  of  Greek  antiquity,  Homer 
never  ceased  to  be  a  theme  for  learned 
disquisition,  which  is  attested  for  us  by 
numerous  remains  still  in  existence.  Even 
in  ancient  times  scholars  occujjied  them- 
selves ■with  the  question  whether  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  were  composed  by  the 
same  poet.  This  question  was  fully  justi- 
fied by  the  fact  that  the  name  of  Homer 
had  long  been  recognised  as  a  collective 
term,  and  had  included  a  long  series  of 
epics  formed  on  his  model,  the  true  author- 
ship of  which  was  only  gradually  dis- 
covered ;  and  it  did  not  escape  observation 
that  the  Odyssey,  in  its  more  artistic  de- 
sign, as  well  as  in  relation  to  social,  moral, 
and  religious  life,  belonged  to  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  development  than  the 
Iliad.  Thus,  in  ancient  times,  those  who 
are  known  as  Chorlzontcs  (or  "  Separa- 
tors "),  headed  by  the  grammarians  Xenon 
and  Hellanlcus,  probably  belonging  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Alexandrine  period,  held 
that  the  Odyssey  was  composed  by  a  later 
poet.  Even  modern  scholars  have  shared 
this  view,  while  others,  relying  on  the 
essential  correspondence  of  tone,  language, 
and  metre,  attribute  less  importance  to  the 
points  of  divergence,  and  explain  them  as 
due  to  the  difference  in  the  aim  of  the  two 
poems  as  well  as  in  the  poet's  time  of  life. 
With  all  our  admiration  of  the  art  and 
beauty  of  the  Homeric  poems,  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  they  do  not  stand  through- 
out on  the  same  level  of  perfection,  but 
that,  by  the  side  of  the  most  magnificent 
passages,  there  are  others  which  are  ditll 
and  less  attractive,  and  interi-uptions  of 
the  narrative  and  even  contradictions  are 
not  wanting.  Such  blemishes  did  not 
escape  the  observation  of  the  Alexandrine 
scholars,  who  met  objections  of  this  kind 
by  assuming  frequent  interpolations,  not 
only  of  single  lines,  but  of  whole  passages  ; 
e.g.  they  held  that  the  second  half  of 
the  last  book  but  one,  and  the  whole  of  the 
last  book  of  the  Odj^ssey,  were  spurious. 

In  modern  times  many  explanations  of 
these  defects  have  been  put  forward.  In 
the  first  place  F.  A.  Wolf  [1795]  observed 
that  in  the  time  of  Homer  the  art  of  writ- 
ing was  not  yet  practised  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  be  employed  for  literary  purposes ; 
and  held  that  it  was  impossible  even  for 
the  highest  genius,  with  the  aid  of  memory 
alone,  either  to  produce  such  comprehensive 
works,  and  to  transmit  them  to  others. 
On   these  grounds  he  held  that  the  Iliad 


and  Odj'ssey  received  their  existing  form, 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus, 
when  the  old  laj's  on  the  Trojan  War,  which 
had  hitherto  been  preserved  by  oral  tradi- 
tion alone,  were  fixed  by  means  of  writing, 
and  collected  and  united  into  two  great 
wholes.  He  has  been  followed  by  others  who 
have  endeavoured  to  dissect  the  Iliad  in 
particular  into  its  separate  and  originally 
independent  lays.  Others  hold  that  Homei's 
two  poems  consisted  of  compositions  of 
moderate  length;  the  Wrath  of  Achilles 
and  the  Bdurn  of  Odysseus,  which,  bj- 
amplifications,  improvements,  and  altera- 
tions, have  resulted  in  the  existing  Odyssey 
and  Iliad.  Others  again,  instead  of  assum- 
ing a  larger  nitmber  of  single  lays,  assume 
a  combination  of  small  epic  poems,  an 
AchiUcIs  and  an  Iliad,  thus  resulting  in  the 
present  Iliad,  and  a  TclCmdrhia  and  a 
Return  of  Odysseus  in  the  present  Odyssey. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  important  authori- 
ties maintain  that,  granting  the  possibility 
of  a  utilization  of  previously  existing  laj-s, 
the  Odj'ssey  and  Iliad,  from  the  ver3' 
beginning,  respectivelj-  constituted  a  united 
whole  ;  bat  that,  soon  after  their  first  com- 
position, they  underwent  manifold  revision 
and  amplification,  until  they  received,  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads,  the  essen- 
tial form  w'hich  they  still  retain.  Certain 
it  is  that,  after  the  first  Olj'nipiad,  longer 
epic  poems  were  composed  on  the  model 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssej',  and  in  continua- 
tion of  them  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
long  before  this  period,  the  art  of  writing 
had  been  extensively  employed  in  Greece. 
It  is  also  beyond  contradiction  that,  apart 
from  corruptions  which  arose  from  later 
alterations,  dissimilarities  in  the  treatment 
of  the  several  parts,  as  well  as  many  in- 
consistencies, maj'  have  existed  in  the  poems 
even  in  their  primitive  form.  In  spite 
of  such  blemishes  of  detail,  the  Homeric 
poems  remain  ttnsurpassed  as  works  of  art, 
which  have  had  an  incalculable  influence 
not  onl}'  upon  the  development  of  literature 
and  art,  but  also  itpon  the  whole  life  of 
the  Greeks,  who  from  the  earliest  times 
regarded  them  as  the  common  property  of 
the  nation,  and  employed  them  as  the  foun- 
dation of  all  teaching  and  culture.  Even 
now,  after  nearly  3,000  years,  their  in- 
fluence remains  unimpaired. 

Besides  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  we  still 
possess  under  the  name  of  Homer :  (a)  A 
collection  of  Hymns:  five  of  greater  length 
on  the  P}'thian  and  Delian  Apollo,  Hermes, 
Aphrodite,  and  Demeter ;  and  twenty-nine 
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^liorter  poems  on  various  gods.  These 
•are  really  ijroamici,  or  introductions,  with 
which  the  rhapsodists  prefaced  their  reci- 
tations. Tlieir  object  is  to  praise  the  god 
at  whose  festival  the  recitation  took  place, 
or  who  was  specially  honoured  in  the  town 
where  the  rhapsodist  presented  himself. 
Perhaps  even  the  choice  of  the  introduc- 
tion may  have  been  influenced  by  the  con- 
tents of  the  subsequent  poem.  If  these 
poems  did  not  originate  with  Homer,  at  any 
rate  they  are  the  compositions  of  rhapso- 
•dists  of  the  Homeric  school,  called  Ilvmc- 
rldat.  Thus  tlie  rhapsodist  Cynsethus  of 
Chios  (about  B.C.  504)  is  named  as  the 
author  of  the  hymn  to  the  Delian  Apollo. 
The  collection  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  the  rhapsodists  in 
Attica,  with  a  view  to  selections  being 
made  from  it  at  pleasure.  (6)  Sixteen  small 
poems  called  Epigrammdia,  remains  of  an 
older  poetry,  two  of  which  are  lays  in  a 
popular  style :  the  Kdniinus,  or  "  potter's 
■oven  "  (in  which  the  blessing  of  Athene  is 
invoked  on  a  batch  of  earthenware,  when 
placed  in  the  furnace),  and  a  kind  of 
•begging  song,  called  the  EircsiOnc  (lit.  a 
harvest-wreath  wound  round  with  wool). 
•(c)  The  Bdtrdchrnnyunidchin,  the  Battle  of 
the  Progs  and  Mice,  a  jiarody  of  the  Iliad, 
is  generally  attributed  to  Pigres,  the 
brother  of  the  Carian  queen  Artemisia,  so 
well  known  in  connexion  with  the  Persian 
Wars.  The  ancient  satirical  epic  poem 
■called  the  Marg'dcs  ("  the  dolt  ")  has  been 
lost.  Its  great  antiquity  may  be  inferred 
from  its  having  been  assigned  to  Homer  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Archllochus  o/).  G76  B.C.) 
[On  Homer,  see  Prof.  Jebb's  Introduction.] 

(2)   A  poet  of  Hierapolis  in  Caria,  son 

■of  the  poetess  Moero,  born  in  the  first  half 

of  the  3rd   century   B.C.     He  was  one  of 

the  seven  tragic  poets  of  the  Alexandrine 

Pleiad  (q.v.). 

Horaoioi  (  =  "  Peers").  A  name  given 
to  the  Spartiatffi  (q.v.)  in  allusion  to  their 
having  equal  political  rights  with  one 
another. 

Houos  and  Virtus.  The  Latin  personi- 
fications of  honour  and  warlike  courage. 
■  [Cic,  Veri:  ii  4,  121.]  Marcus  Marcelhis, 
the  famous  conqueror  of  Syracuse  (B.C. 
212),  added  to  an  already  existing  shrine 
dedicated  to  Honns  another  to  Virtux,  and 
united  them  both  in  one  building,  which 
he  adorned  with  the  masterpieces  of  Greek 
art  which  he  had  cai-ried  off  from  Syracuse. 
Marius  built  a  second  temple  from  the 
booty  gained  in   the   Cinibrian   War   (B.C. 

D.  C.  A. 


101).  Upon  coins  they  are  both  represented 
as  youthful  figures,  with  tresses ;  Ilonos 
with  a  chaplet  of  bay-leaves  and  cornu- 
copia, and  Virtus  with  a  richly  ornamented 
helmet. 

Hoplites.  The  heavily  armed  foot- soldiers 
of  the  Greeks,  who  fought  in  serried 
masses   {see  Phalanx)       Their    weapons 
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consisted  of  an  oval  shield  suspended  from 
the  shoulder-belt,  and  wielded  by  moans 
of  a  handle,  a  coat  of  mail  (see  Thorax^,  a 
helmet  and  greaves  of  bronze,  and  sometimes 
a  lance  about  six  feet  long,  and  a  short 
sword.      The  Spartans,  who   fought  with 
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shields  large  enough  to  cover  the  whole 
man,  appear  to  have  worn  neither  cuirass 
nor  greaves.  The  whole  equipment,  weigh- 
ing close  on  77  lbs.,  was  worn  only  in  battle  ; 
on  the  march  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
carried  by  a  slave.  An  idea  of  the  equip- 
ment of  an  Athenian  hoplite  [about  oUO 
B.C.]  may  be  derived  from  the  accompanying 
illustration  of  the  monument  to  the  Athe- 
nian Aristion  [found  near  Marathon,  but 
pj-obably  of  earlier  date  than  490].  The 
weapons  of  the  Macedonian  hoplites,  or 
jihdlanc/'tfu',  were  a  circular  shield  with  a 
bronze  plate,  about  two  feet  in  diameter, 
and  about  twelve  pounds  in  weight,  a 
leather  jerkin  with  brass  mountings  and 
ornaments,  light  greaves,  a  round  felt  hat 
{sec  Causia),  a  short  sword,  and  the  Mace- 
donian   sarissa  {q.v.}. 

Hoplomachi.     See  Gladiatoees. 

Horace  {Quinfus  Hdmtius  Flarcus). 
The  well-known  Roman  poet,  born  8th  Dec, 
B.C.  C5,  at  Venusia,  on  the  borders  of  Apulia 
and  Lucania,  where  his  father,  who  was  a 
freednian,  possessed  a  small  property,  and 
filled  the  office  of  a  collector  {coacfor).  To 
give  his  son  a  better  education,  he  betook 
himself  to  Rome,  and 
here  Horace  received  a 
training  similar  to  that 
of  the  sons  of  wealthy 
knights  and  senators, 
under  his  father's  eye, 
who  watched  over  him 
with  a  touching  solici- 
tude. At  first  he  studied 
under  the  grammarian 
Orbillus  Pupillus  of 
Beueventum,  whose 
flogging  propensities 
Horace  rendered  pi-overbial.  To  complete 
his  education,  and  especially  to  study 
philosophy,  Horace  resorted  to  Athens  in 
B.C.  45 ;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  summer 
of  B.C.  44,  when  Brutus,  after  the  murder 
of  Cfesar,  appeared  at  Athens,  Horace,  like 
most  of  the  young  Romans  studying  there, 
joined  him  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  cause 
of  liberty.  At  the  defeat  at  Philippi  in 
42,  where  he  fought  as  a  military  tribune, 
he  saved  himself  by  flight,  and  fortunately 
reached  Italy  in  safety.  It  is  true  that 
he  met  with  favour,  but  he  found  himself 
absolutely  without  means,  as  the  property 
of  his  father,  who  had  probably  died  in 
the  interval,  had  been  confiscated.  To  gain 
a  livelihood,  he  managed  to  get  a  clerk- 
ship in  the  qutestor's  office  (see  ScniB.^). 
It  was  at  this  period  that,  emboldened  (as 
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he  himself  says)  by  his  poverty,  he  iirst 
appeared  as  a  poet.  His  own  bent  and  pre- 
disposition led  him  at  that  time  to  satire,  in 
which  he  took  Liicilius  for  his  model,  and 
to  iambic  ]wetry  after  the  manner  of  Archl- 
lochus.  His  first  attempts  gained  him  the 
acquaintance  of  Vergil  and  Varius.  who 
commended  him  to  their  influential  patron 
Maecenas.  The  latter  allowed  the  poet  to 
be  introduced  to  him  (about  38  B.C.),  but 
for  fully  nine  months  paid  no  attention  to 
him,  until  he  once  more  invited  him  to  his 
house,  and  admitted  him  to  the  circle  of 
his  friends.  In  course  of  time  there  grew 
up  a  very  intimate  friendship  between 
Maecenas  and  Horace.  About  35  B.C.  the 
poet  dedicated  to  him,  under  the  title  of 
Serinones,  the  first  collection  of  his  SatireSy 
which  up  to  then  had  been  published 
separately ;  and  about  33  he  received  from 
Maecenas  the  gift  of  a  small  estate  in  the 
Sabine  district,  which  from  that  time 
forward  was  his  favourite  abode.  In  the 
year  B.C.  30,  or  perhaps  in  the  beginning  of 
B.C.  20,  Horace  published  his  second  book 
of  Safires ;  and  (nearly  simultaneously)  his 
collection  of  iambic  verses,  or  Epodcs,  ap- 
peared. In  the  following  years  he  specially 
devoted  himself  to  lyric  poetry,  taking  the 
iEolic  poets  for  his  model,  and  having  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  who  found  for  their 
forms  of  verse  a  home  on  Roman  ground. 
About  23,  he  published  his  first  collection  of 
Odes  {Canmna)  in  three  books,  which  were 
all  dedicated  to  Mfecenas.  [But  some  cf 
the  Odes  were  written  before  B.C.  29,  so  that 
in  respect  to  the  date  of  composition,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  publication,  the 
collections  of  Odes  and  Epodes  overlap. 
SceTroi.  Nettleship's  Lectures  and  Essajjs, 
pp.  15(3-1G3.]  The  Odes  were  followed  by 
a  continuation  of  the  conversational  Satires 
or  Scrmones  in  a  new  form,  that  of  letters,, 
each  addressed  to  one  person,  and  called 
the  Epistiihr. 

Through  JIaecenas  Horace  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Augustus.  The  ex-republican 
and  soldier  of  freedom  had  shown  at  first 
but  little  sympathy  for  him  ;  but  after- 
wards, having  learned  to  recognise  that 
the  only  chance  of  the  salvation  of  the 
state  lay  in  the  rule  of  a  monarch,  and  hav- 
ing seen  Augustus  successfullj'  engaged  in 
restoring  the  country  to  tranquillitj'  and 
prosperity  at  home,  and  to  its  ancient  jires- 
tige  abroad,  he  was  completely  reconciled 
to  the  emperor,  and  in  several  of  his  Odes 
paid  a  high  tribute  to  his  merits.  Never- 
theless, he  was  always  anxious  to  maintain 
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an  attitudo  of  independence  towards  the 
oniperor,  and  excused  himself  from  accept- 
ing the  tempting  olfer  of  Augustus  to  enter 
his  service  as  private  secretary  and  to  form 
QUO  of  his  suite.  But  he  did  not  entirely 
decline  to  carry  out  his  wishes.  It  was  by 
his  desire  that  (about  B.C.  17)  he  composed, 
for  the  festival  of  the  Secular  Games,  the 
hymn  to  Apollo  and  Diana,  kuowu  as  the 
Carmen  Swciildrt'.  Ho  also  celebrated 
the  victories  of  the  emperor's  step-sons, 
Tiberius  and  Drusus,  in  several  Odes  (B.C. 
15),  which  lie  published  with  some  others 
as  a,  fourth  book  of  Odes  (about  13  B.C.)  As 
Augustus  had  comi)lained  that  Horace  had 
made  no  mention  of  him  in  his  earlier 
Epistles,  the  poet  addressed  to  him  a  com- 
position which  stands  first  in  the  second 
hook  of  Epistles,  probably  published  shortly 
before  his  death.  The  famous  Eplstida  ad 
Plsones,  commonly  called  the  Ars  Poetica, 
is  often  reckoned  as  the  third  epistle  of  the 
second  book  [but  probably  belongs  to  an 
earlier  date].  The  poet  died  27th  November, 
B.C.  8,  and  was  buried  on  the  Esquiline,  near 
to  his  recently  deceased  friend,  Maecenas. 

Horace,  as  he  was  himself  aware,  is  not 
a  poet  who  soars  to  lofty  heights  ;  on  the 
contrary  his  nature  is  essentially  reflec- 
tive, and  with  him  taste  and  fancy  are 
always  under  the  control  of  reason.  In  his 
Ij'rical  poems  he  began  with  more  or  less 
free  imitations  of  Greek  models,  and  gra- 
dually advanced  to  independent  compositions 
in  the  Greek  form.     Their  merits  do  not 


art  with  which  botlt  diction  and  metre 
are  handled.  In  the  poems  of  a  higher 
style  which  he  composed  by  desire  of 
Augustus,  or  under  the  influence  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  the  expression 
rises  to  actual  loftiness,  but  the  spirit  of 
deliberate  purpose  is  generally  prominent. 
He  succeeds  best  in  those  of  his  Odes  in 
which,  following  his  own  bent,  without  an}- 
external  prompting,  he  treats  of  some  bright 
and  simple  theme,  such  as  love  or  friend- 
ship. His  personality  reflects  itself  most 
vividly  iu  liis  Satires  and  in  his  Epistles, 
which  often  have  a  similar  aim.  Follow- 
ing the  method  of  Lucilius,  he  here  gives 
his  personal  impressions  of  social  anu 
literary  matters  in  a  form  that  is  more 
natural,  and  at  the  same  time  more  artistic, 
than  his  predecessor's,  and  in  a  style  that 
approaches  the  language  of  everyday  life. 
At  first  his  Satires,  like  his  Epodes,  were 
not  without  a  pungency  corresponding  to  a 
bitterness  of  feeling  due  to  the  circumstances 
of  his  life ;  but  as  his  temper  became 
calmer,  they  assume  a  more  genial  and  less 
personal  complexion.  In  the  Epistles,  the 
poet  shows  himself  the  exponent  of  a  mild, 
if  not  very  deep,  philosophy  of  life.  From 
an  earl)'  date  Horace's  poems  were  used  in 
Roman  schools  as  a  text-book,  and  were 
expounded  by  Roman  scholars,  especially 
by  Acron  and  Porphyrio  (g.v.,  6). 

Horae.  The  goddesses  of  order  in  nature, 
who  cause  the  seasons  to  change  in  their 
regular  course,  and  all  things  to  come  into 


*  THE    nOR*;    BRINGING    WKDDING    GIFTS    TO    PELEUS. 
(Paris,  Louvre.) 


consist  in  warmth  of  feeling  or  depth  of 
thought,  but  in  the  perspicuity  of  their  plan, 
the   evenness  of  their   execution,  and   the 


being,  blossom  and  ripen  at  the  appointed 
time.  In  Homer,  who  gives  them  neither 
genealogy  nor   names,   they  are  mentioned 
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as  handmaidens  of  Zens,  entrusted  with 
the  guarding  of  the  gates  of  heaven  and 
Olympus;  in  other  words,  with  watching 
■tlie  clouds.  Hesiod  calls  them  the  daughters 
of  Zeus  and  Themis,  who  watch  over  the 
field  operations  of  mankind  ;  their  names 
are  Einwmic'i  (Good  Order),  Dike  (Justice), 
and  EirC-ne  (Peace),  names  which  show  that 
the  divinities  of  the  three  ordinary  seasons 
of  the  world  of  nature,  Spring,  Summer,  and 
Winter,  are  also,  as  daughters  of  Themis, 
appointed  to  superintend  the  moral  world  of 
human  life.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
Dike,  who  is  the  goddess  who  jiresides  over 
legal  order,  and,  like  Themis,  is  enthroned 
by  the  side  of  Zeus.  According  to  Hesiod, 
she  immediately  acquaints  him  with  all  un- 
just judicial  decisions,  so  that  he  may  punish 
them.  In  the  tragic  poets  she  is  mentioned 
with  the  Erinyes,  and  as  a  divinity  who 
is  relentless  and  stern  in  exacting  punish- 
ment. {See  AsTR^A.)  At  Athens, 
two  Uorce  were  honoured :  Tlmllo, 
the  goddess  of  the  flowers  of  spring ; 
and  CarpO,  the  goddess  of  the  fruits 
of  summer.  Nevertheless  the  Horse 
were  also  recognised  as  four  in  num- 
ber, distinguished  by  the  attributes  of 
the  seasons.  They  were  represented  as 
delicate,  joyous,  lightly  moving  crea- 
tures, adorned  with  flowers  and  fruits, 
and,  like  the  Graces,  often  associated 
with  other  divinities,  such  as  Aphro- 
dite, Apollo,  and  Helios.  As  the  Hora 
specially  representing  spring,  we  have 
C'Idoris,  the  wife  of  Zephyrus,  and 
goddci^s  of  flowers,  identified  by  the 
Romans  with  Flora  (q.v.). 

Hordicidia.     See    Fordicidia    and 
Tellus. 

Hormos. 
Dance). 

Hortensixis     (Qzdntus ;     surnamed 
Ilortulus).     A   distinguished   Roman 
orator,  B.C.  114-50.      For  a  consider- 
able   time   he    had   no    rival   in    the  i 
Forum,  owing  to  his  brilliant  genius  ) 
and  his  remarkably  retentive  memor}'. 
Possessing  vast  means,  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and 
allowed  his  somewhat  younger  contem- 
porary, Cicero,  completely  to  outstrip 
him.    [Down  to  about  G3  B.C.  Horten- 
sius  represented  the  nOhilvs,  as  against 
Cicero  ;  but  afterwards  the  two  orators  were 
generally  on  the  same  side.]     He  also  tried 
his  hand  as  a  writer  of  history   and  as  a 
poet.     Of  his  writings  we  have  only  meagre 
notices.      [Cic,  Brtitus,  §§  301-303.) 


A      chain-dance      {sec 


Horus  (Egyptian  Har).  An  Egyptian 
god,  the  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis.  At  the 
death  of  his  father  he  was  still  a  child, 
but  when  he  had  grown  to  be  a  .stalwart 
youth  {Ilarver,  i.e.  a  "stronger  Horus"), 
"he  overcame  and  captured  Typhon,  the 
murderer  of  his  father,  after  a  combat 
lasting  over  many  da3's,  and  handed  him 
over  to  Isis,  who,  however,  let  him  go 
free.  By  the  Egyptians  he  was  deemed 
the  victorious  god  of  light  (who  overcame 
darkness,  winter,  and  drought),  and  was 
identified  with  Apollo  by  the  Greeks.  He 
is  often  rejjresented  with  the  head  of  a 
hawk,  which  was  sacred  to  him.  He  must 
be  distingitished  from  a  younger  Horns, 
the  HarpocrcUts  of  the  Greeks  (in  Egyptian 
Ilarpechruti,  i.e.  "  Har  the  child '"),  who 
was  received  by  Isis  from  Osiris  in  the 
under-world,  and  is  the  representative  of 
the  winter-sun,  and  also  the  image  of  early 
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vegetation,  and  therefore  identified  with 
Priapus.  Statues  represent  him  as  a  naked 
boy  with  his  finger  on  his  mouth  {see  fig.  2, 
under  Isis).  Misunderstanding  this  symbol 
of  childhood,  the  Greeks  made  him  the  god 
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of  Silence  and  Secrecy.  Afterwards,  in  the 
time  when  mysteries  were  in  vogue,  liis 
worsliip  was  widely  extended  among  the 
Greeks,  and  also  among  the  Romans. 

House.  The  Greek  house  {see  plan,  fig. 
1)  was  divided  into  two  chief  parts,  one  of 
which  was  assigned  to  the  men  {andronltts) 
and  the  other  to  the  women  {gynaikonltis 
or  (jynaikeion).  The  women's  division  was 
situated  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  some- 
times in  the  upper  story  if  there  was  one. 
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(1)  PLAN  OF  OLDEST  TYPE  OF  GREEK 
HOUSE  WITH  ONE  COUKT. 

(Designed  by  Guhl.) 

a,  o,  o.  Workrooms  for  the  maid-servants. 
i>,  Bedroom  of  the  master  of  the  bouse. 

c,  Hall. 

d,  d,  d,  d,  d,  d,  d,  d.  Store-rooms,  bediooms, 
et.-. 

e,  Courtyard. 
/,  Passage. 

9.  9,  9i  9i  Shops. 


The  door  of  the  house  opened  inwards.  It 
was  placed  sometimes  in  a  line  with  the 
facade,  sometimes  in  a  small  recess  called 
the  profliyron  or  jiropylaiun.  In  front  of 
this  there  often  stood  an  altar  belonging 
to  the  house  and  consecrated  to  Apollo 
Agyieus,  or  the  god  of  streets.  In  the 
interior,  on  both  sides  of  the  vestibule,  were 
the  doorkeeper's  room  and  other  chambers 
for  work  and  business.  The  vestibule  led 
into  an  open  court  {aide)  surrounded  on 
three  sides  with  columns.  In  the  midrlle 
of  this  was  the  altar  of  Zeus  HerkeiSs,  the 


patron  deity  of  domestic  life.  At  tlie  sides 
were  chambers  for  eating  and  sleeping, 
storerooms,  and  cells  for  slaves,  which,  like 
the  front  rooms,  opened  into  the  court. 
But  the  slaves  sometimes  lived  in  an  upper 
story,  co-extensive  with  the  whole  house. 
On  the  side  of  the  court  opposite  the  ves- 
tibule there  were  no  columns,  but  two 
pilasters  at  some  distance  from  e.ach  other 
marked  the  entrance  of  a  hall  called /?rosW.s- 
or  parastds,  which  measured  in  breadth 
two-thirds  of  the  distance  between  the 
pilasters.  Here  the  family  met  at  their 
common  meals  and  common  sacrifices ;  here, 
too,  in  all  probability  stood  the  hearth  or 
sanctuary  of  Hestia.  On  one  side  of  the 
parasfas  was  the  thaldmos  or  sleeping  room 
for  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house. 
On  the  other  side  was  the  amph'dhulumi)i<, 
where  the  daughters  probably  slept.  In 
the  under  wall  of  the  pavasfas  was  a  door 
called  meteinlds  or  mesaidos,  which  led  into 
the  workroom  of  the  female  servants.  Large 
houses  had  a  second  court,  peristylon, 
entirely  surrounded  by  columns.  The  roof 
of  the  Greek  house  was  generally,  though 
not  always,  flat ;  the  rooms  were  mostly 
lighted  through  the  doors  which  opened 
into  the  court. 

The  ancient  Roman  dwelling  house  (fig. 
2)  consisted  of  a  quadrangular  court  called 
atrium  (from  ater,  black),  because  the  walls 
were  blackened  by  the  smoke  from  the 
hearth.  The  atrium  was  entered  by  the 
door  of  the  house,  and  was  the  common 
meeting  place  for  the  whole  family.  It 
was  lighted  by  an  opening  in  the  tiled  roof, 
which  was  four-sided  and  sloped  inwards. 
This  opening  was  called  the  compliivlum, 
and  served  both  as  a  chimney  for  the  hearth 
and  as  an  inlet  for  the  rain,  which  fell 
down  into  the  implnvium,  a  tank  sunk  in 
the  floor  beneath.  There  was  also,  in  more 
ancient  times,  a  subterranean  cistern 
(puteus)  into  which  the  rain  out_  of  the 
imphivium  was  collected.  But  in  later 
times  the  water  was  carried  off  by  pipes 
underground.  At  the  back  of  the  impluvinm 
was  the  hearth  with  the  Penates.  At  the 
side  of  the  atrium  was  the  room  used  for 
cooking,  for  meals,  and  for  sacrifices.  In 
the  wall  fronting  the  entrance  was  the 
marriage-bed  and  the  master's  money-chest. 
The  mistress  of  the  house  sat  in  the  atrium 
with  her  maids,  spinning,  weaving,  and 
generally  superintending  the  household.^  It 
was  in  the  atrium  that  the  family  received 
their  clients  and  friends,  that  the  dead  were 
laid  out  in  state,  and  memoi'ials  of  the  de- 
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parted  were  liima;  on  the  wall.     Gradually 
it  became  the  fashion  to  attach  small  rooms 


|2)  PLAN   OP  THE   CASA    De'    CAPITEI.Ll 
FIGURATI,    PUMl'EH. 

a,  a,  Store-room  and  servants*  room. 
h,  i,  Fliglit  of  steps. 

c,  c,  Keception  roon.6. 

d,  Porter's  lodtre. 

e,  e,  e,  e.  Day  rooms. 


to  the  two  sides  as  far  as  the 
hearth.  These  rooms  had  no 
light  except  that  obtained  from 
the  atrhtm.  But  the  space  at 
the  back  was  left  quite  free,  and 
extended  in  its  full  width  in 
two  wings  (cilce)  behind  these 
side  chambers  on  right  and  left. 
In  aristocratic  houses  the  busts 
of  the  ancestors  were  set  up 
in  these  wings.  The  marriage- 
bed  was  also  removed  from  the 
wall  against  which  it  stood  ;  the 
wall  was  broken  through,  and 
the  fablJnum  erected  against  it 


at  the  back  in  summer,  but  closed  in  winter 
by  a  partition.  The  tahlinum  was  used  as 
the  master's  office.  In  later  times  a  garden, 
surrounded  by  side  buildings  and  covered 
colonnades,  was  added  at  the  back  of  the 
house.  This  was  called  pC'visffjUum,  and 
was,  as  the  name  and  the  whole  plan  of  it 
shows,  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  arrange- 
ment. The  dining  rooms,  sleeping  apart- 
ments, and  living  rooms{f i-tcUnium,  cubicu- 
lum,  dicL'ta)  were  transferred  into  the  side 
buildings,  as  were  also  the  entertaining 
room  (cxcdva)  and  the  hall  (cccws),  and  above 
all  the  storerooms,  hearth,  and  kitchen. 
The  private  chapel  (sacro/-?(n(i  or  Icinlrlum, 
see  Lares)  was  also  generally  situated  in  the 
perigtylhim.  The  entrance  into  this  from 
the  atrium  was  through  corridors  {fauces) 
situated  near  the  fablinum.  The  atriwin 
now  served  merely  as  a  state  reception- 
room.  It  was  splendidly  decorated  with 
pillars  and  other  ornaments,  and  had  a 
table  {curUbuhim)  in  the  middle  to  repre- 
sent the  hearth.  If  the  roof  was  simply 
supported  on  beams,  the  atvium  was  called 
tuscumcuni  (fig.  3);  if  the  compluvium 
was  supported  on  four  columns,  tctrastT/lum; 
if  the  roof-beams  were  let  into  the  wall  on 
one  side,  and  supported  on  a  column  apiece 
on  the  othei',  it  was  styled  cOiinilnum. 

Great  houses,  like  temples  and  large 
tombs,  generally  had  a  kind  of  entrance- 
hall  or  vcstibulum  [ve,  stdbttlum,  or  an  out- 
side standing-place],  raised  above  the  street 
and  approached  by  steps.  This  space  was 
often  adorned  with  arms  taken  in  war, 
statues,  colonnades,  and  flower-beds.  It 
was  here  that  visitors  assembled  for  morn- 
ing calls.  In  ordinarj'  houses  there  was 
either  no  vc^:tibiili(in  or  only  an  indication 
of  one,  effected  by  throwing  the  door  a 
few  steps  back  into  the  house.  The  door 
opened  outwards,  and   generally  consisted 
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This  was 
originally  a  wooden  shed,  which  was  open 


of    two    wings;    but    sometimes,    if     the 
entrance  was  a  wide  one,  of  several  folds- 
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It  did  not  move  on  hinges,  but  on  pegs  let 
into  the  threshold  above  and  below.  The 
door  led  immediately  into  the  ostium,  a 
space  opening  directly  into  the  otrium.  At 
the  side  of  the  ostium  was  the  room  of  the 
doorkeeper  (««;iTto/'),  with  other  rooms,  which 
were  sometimes  let  out  as  shops. 

The  Roman  house  wasoriginally  calculated 
only  for  one  story,  but  in  course  of  time 
a  second  story  became  usual.  As  the 
dining-room  was  generally  in  this  part  of 
the  house,  all  the  rooms  in  the  upper  story 
were  called  ccm'icula.  The  upper  story 
was  approached  by  steps  in  the  form  of  a 
ladder,  and  was  lighted  by  openings  which 
could  be  closed  by  shutters.  Some  of  these 
windows  were  pierced  in  the  outer  \\all,  and 
some  in  the  inner  wall,  carried  round  the 
roofs  of  the  atrium  a.\id  per  isfy  Hum..  There 
were  three-storied  houses  in  Rome  as  early 
as  the  end  of  the  Republic.  The  upper 
stories  were  let  to  tenants, 
and  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Augustus  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  limit  the  height  of 
the  street  frontage  to  70  Ro- 
man feet,  a  maximum  which 
was  afterwards  lowered  to 
CO  feet.  The  roof  was  of  tiles, 
and  sometimes  pointed  and 
sloping  on  the  four  sides,  sometimes  flat, 
in  which  case  it  was  often  ornamented  with 
flowering  plants  and  shrubs.  A  flat  roof  of 
this  sort  was  called  solarium.  The  ancients 
heated  their  houses  by  means  of  portable 
fireplaces,  braziers,  and  sometimes  stoves. 
The  Romans  in  the  north  of  Ital3',  Gaul, 
and  Germany  used  hot  air  for  the  purpose. 
(See  Baths.)  Large  lodging-houses  were 
found  both  in  Greek  and  Roman  cities,  the 
Greek  name  for  such  a  house  being  sf/;iO(7i(rt 
and  the  Latin  name  instlla. 

Household  Gods.      Sec  Lares  and  Pe- 
nates. 

Hyacinthus.  Son  of  king  Amyclas.  of 
Amj'clse  in  Laconia,  and  of  Diomede.  He 
Avas  beloved  for  his  beauty  by  Apollo  and 
Zephyrus.  As  Apollo  was  one  day  teach- 
ing the  boy  how  to  play  at  quoits,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Eurotas,  the  wind-god 
in  his  jealousy  drove  the  quoit  with  such 
violence  against  the  head  of  Hyacinthus, 
that  the  blow  killed  him.  From  his  blood 
Apollo  caused  a  flower  of  the  same  name  to 
spring  up,  with  the  exclamation  of  woe, 
AI,  AI,  marked  upon  its  petals.  Hyacinthus, 
like  Adonis,  is  a  personification  of  vegeta- 
tion, which  flourishes  in  the  spring-time,  but 
is  scorched  and  killed  by  the  glowing  heat 


of  the  summer  sun,  which  is  symbolized  by 
the  quoit  or  discus.  Like  other  festivals 
in  honour  of  nature,  the  festival  of  the 
Hyacinthia,  celebrated  by  the  Spartans  at 
Amyclas  for  three  dn3's  in  Jul}-,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  was  connected 
with  the  expression  of  grief  at  the  death  of 
vegetation,  of  joy  over  the  harvest,  and  of 
cheerful  trust  in  the  re-awakening  of  nature. 
On  the  first  day,  which  was  dedicated  to 
silent  mourning,  sacrifice  to  the  dead  was 
otfered  at  the  grave  of  Hyacinthus,  which 
was  under  the  statue  of  Apollo  in  the 
temple  at  Amyclse.  The  following  day  was 
spent  in  public  rejoicing  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
in  which  all  the  populace,  including  tlie 
slaves,  took  part.  They  went  in  festal  pro- 
cession with  choruses  of  singing  boys  and 
girls,  accompanied  by  harps  and  flutes,  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  where  games  and  compe- 
titions, sacrifices  and  entertainments  to  one 
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another  took  place,  and  a  robe,  woven  by 
the  Spartan  women,  was  offered  to  the 
god. 

Hyadfis  ("the  raining  ones").  Daugh- 
ters of  Atlas  and  of  Jithra,  and  sisters  of 
the  Pleiades  ;  their  number  varies  between 
two  and  seven.  Being  N3'mplis  who  sup- 
plied nourishment  bj'  means  of  moisture, 
they  were  worshipped  at  Dodona  as  nurses 
of  Zeus  or  of  the  infant  Dionysus.  As  a 
reward  for  this  they  wei'e  placed  in  the  sky 
as  stars.  At  their  rising  about  the  same  time 
as  the  sun,  between  May  7  and  21,  rainy 
weather  usually  began.  Ilyaclcs  is  natu- 
rally derived  from  the  verb  "  to  rain"  ;  but 
the  Romans,  wrongly  supposing  it  came 
from  the  Greek  for  "a  pig,"  called  the  con- 
stellation "the  little  pigs"  (siicuUv). 

Hydria  (Greek).  A  kind  of  vessel  for 
holding  water.     [Sec  Vessels.) 

[Hydriaphoria  (Greek).  "The  carrying 
of  a  waterpot,"  a  service  performed  by  the 
wives  of  resident  aliens  at  the  PamWieiioa.] 

Hygieia.  In  Greek  mythologj^^  the 
goddess  of  Health,  daughter  of  .(Esculapins 
(Gr.  Asklejnos),  with  whom  she  is  often 
worshipped.  In  works  of  art  she  is  repre- 
sented by  his  side,  as  a  maiden  of  kindly 
aspect,    with   a   serpent,    to   whom  she  is 
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giving  drink  from  a  saucer  (.«cc  cut).     By 
the  Romans  she  was  identified  with  Sillus. 


HVGIEIA. 

(Found  at  Oslia.  1797  ;  in  the  Hope  Collection, 
Dcepclene,  Surrey.) 

Hyginus.  (1)  Gaitis  Tfiliiis.  A  Roman 
scholar,  a  native  of  Spain,  and  a  freed- 
mau  of  Augustus,  who  appointed  him 
librarian  of  the  Palatine  Library.  His  ver- 
satility as  an  author  reminds  us  of  Varro, 
for  works  of  liis  are  mentioned  beaiing  on 
historical,  antiquarian,  geographical,  theo- 
logical, and  agricultural  subjects.  Under 
the  name  of  Hyginus  we  possess  two  school- 
books  of  mythology;  both  are  the  production 
of  the  same  author,  but  it  is  somewhat 
doubtful  whether  they  are  really  written 
b}'  the  Roman  scholar,  or  are  only  ex- 
tracts from  the  genuine  works  or  fresh 
versions  of  them.  They  are  ;  (V/)  the  Fdbii- 
lunon  Liber,  a  collection  of  277  legends, 
which  are  not  without  value  for  the  mytho- 
logy and  history  of  the  Greek  drama,  as 
the  author  has  made  use  of  the  tragedians 
in  his  compilation  ;  {h)  an  incomplete  work, 
Dc  Astrdnumid,  in  four  books,  commonly 
called  POcfica  Astivmmica,  consisting  of  the 
elements  of  astronomy  with  an  account  of 
the  constellations  and  the  myths  relating 
to  them,  mainly  after  Eratosthenes. 

(2)  //.    GrOindticns   (the  land-surveyor, 


from  gruma,  a  surveyor's  measuring  rod). 
He  composed  under  Trajan,  about  a.d.  1U3, 
several  books  on  the  surveying  of  land.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  work  on  Roman 
castrametation,  entitled  De  MunitlonVms 
Castroruiii,  should  be  really  attributed  to 
him.  The  beginning  and  the  end  are  alike 
lost.  It  is  the  chief  source  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  subject.  It  was  probably  com- 
posed early  in  the  3rd  century  a.d. 

Hylas.  Son  of  Theiodilmas,  king  of  the 
Dryopes,  and  of  the  Nymph  Meuodice.  He 
was  a  favourite  of  Heracles,  whom  he 
accompanied  on  the  Argonautic  expedition. 
When  Heracles  disembarked  upon  the  coast 
of  Mysia  to  cut  himself  a  fresh  oar,  Hylas 
followed  him  to  draw  water  from  a  fountain, 
the  Njanphs  of  which  drew  the  beautiful! 
youth  down  into  the  water.  The  Argonauts 
having  gone  on  their  way,  Heracles,  with 
his  sister's  son  Polyphemus,  remained 
behind  to  search  for  him.  On  failing  to- 
find  him,  he  did  not  leave  until  he  had  taken 
hostages  from  the  Mysians,  and  made  thenx 
promise  that  they  would  produce  the  boy 
either  dead  or  alive.  After  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cios  (founded  by  Polyphemus  and 
afterwards  called  Prusias)  continually 
sought  for  Hylas,  and  sacrificed  to  him 
every  year  at  the  fountain,  and  thrice  called 
him  by  name. 

Hyllus.  The  son  of  Heracles  and  Deia- 
nira,  husband  of  lole.  When  he,  and  the 
rest  of  the  children  of  Heracles,  at  their 
father's  death,  were  pursued  everj'where  by 
the  enmity  of  Eur3'Stheus,  they  at  last  found 
succour  from  Theseus,  or  his  son  Demophon. 
When  Eurj-stheus  drew  near  with  his 
army  to  compel  the  Athenians  to  give  them 
up,  Macaiia,  daughter  of  Heracles,  freelj^ 
offered  herself  up  as  a  sacrifice  for  her 
brethren,  who,  aided  by  the  Athenians, 
defeated  the  enemy,  Eurystheus  being 
slain  as  a  fugitive  bj'  Hyllus  himself. 
Having  withdrawn  from  Attica  to  Thessaly, 
Hyllus  was  adopted  by  the  Dorian  prince 
jEgimius,  whom  Heracles  had  once  assisted 
in  the  war  between  the  Liipithse  and  the 
Dryopes,  under  promise  of  his  abdication 
of  the  royal  po^\'er,  together  with  a  third 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Thus  the  rule  over 
the  Dorians  passed  to  him  and  his  descen- 
dants. When  commanded  by  the  Delphic 
oracle  to  attempt  to  conquer  the  king- 
dom of  Eurystheus  immediately  after  "  the 
third  fruit,"  he  endeavoured  after  the  lapse 
of  three  years  to  invade  the  Peloponnesus 
by  way  of  the  Isthmus.  He  was,  however, 
repulsed  bj-  Atreus,  the  successor  of  Eurys- 
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l_heus,  anil  fell  in  single  combat  with 
Echenius,  kinj^-  of  Ttigea.  It  was  in  the 
•'  third  generation  "  after  him  that  the  sons 
of  his  grandson  Aristomachus,  viz.  TemeniTS, 
Cresphontes,  and  Aristodemus,  at  last  con- 
quered the  Peloponnesus,  which  was  then 
under  the  rule  of  Tisamenus,  son  of 
Orestes. 

Hymen(Gr.  Hf/mcnaios; Lat.  nf/mcnanis). 
The  trreek  god  of  marriage  and  of  the  mar- 
riage-song (named  after  him).  He  is  some- 
times described  as  the  son  of  Apollo  and  a 
Muse  (either  Terpsichore,  Urania,  or  Cal- 
liope), who  had  vanished  on  his  own  wedding- 
day,  and  was  consequently  always  sought 
for  at  every  wedding.  He  is  also  described 
as  a  son  of  the  Thessalian  Magnes  .and  of  the 
Muse  Clio,  and  as  beloved  by  Apollo  and 
Thamyris;  or  as  the  son  of  Dionysus  and 
Aphrodite,  who  lost  his  voice  and  life  while 
singing  the  nuptial  song  at  the  marriage 
of  Dionj'sus  and  Ariadne.  According  to 
Attic  tradition,  he  was  an  Argive  }-outh 
who,  in  the  disguise  of  a  girl,  followed  to 
the  feast  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis  a  young 
Athenian  maiden  whom  he  loved  with- 
out winning  the  consent  of  her  parents. 
Hyinenseus  and  some  of  the  maidens  who 
were  celebrating  the  festival,  were  carried 
off  bj'  pirates,  whom  he  afterwards  killed 
in  their  sleep,  and  henceforth  became  the 
champion  of  all  women  and  damsels.  In 
art  he  is  represented  like  Eros,  as  a  beau- 
tiful, winged  youth,  only  with  a  more 
serious  expression,  and  caiTj'ing  in  his 
hand  the  marriage  torch  and  nuptial  veil. 
The  marriage-song  called  Ilfpnenaus,  which 
is  mentioned  as  earlj'  as  Homer,  was  sung 
by  young  men  and  maidens,  to  the  sound  of 
flutes,  during  the  festal  procession  of  the 
bride  from  the  house  of  her  parents  to  that 
of  the  bridegroom.  In  character  it  was 
partly  serious  and  partly  humorous.  The 
several  parts  always  ended  with  an  invoca- 
tion of  HymensBus.  {Sec  Epithalamium.) 
On  the  Roman  god  of  weddings,  see 
Tat.assio. 

Hymnus  generally  meant  among  the 
Greeks  an  invocation  of  the  gods,  especially 
in  the  form  of  an  ode  sung  by  a  choir,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  cithdra,  while  they 
stood  round  the  altar. 

Hypaethral  Temple  A  temple  not  covered 
by  a  roof.     {Sec  further  nnder  Temple.) 

Hypaspistae.  The  shield-bearers  in  the 
Greek  army,  who  followed  the  heavy- 
armed  warriors  and  carried  a  portion  of 
their  burdensome  equipment,  principally 
the  shield,  the  necessary  baggage,  and  the 


usual  provision  for  three  days.  Among  tho 
Macedonians  the  light  infantry  were  so 
called  to  distinguish  them  from  the  heavy 
P/inlnnylfa>  {sec  Hoplites),  and  the 
archers.  They  wore  a  round  felt  hat  (see 
Causia),  a  linen  jerkin,  and  had  a  long 
dagger  and  a  short  hand-pike.  Thej'  were 
a  standing  body  of  6,000  men,  and  in 
war  formed  the  king's  bodyguard.  {Sec 
Agema.) 

Hyperborgi,  lit.  "dwellers  beyond  the 
north  wind"  {Boreas).  A  people  of  (xreek 
legend,  whose  existence  was  denied  by 
some  of  the  ancients,  while  others  en- 
deavoured to  define  their  position  more 
precisely.  They  were  said  to  dwell  far 
away  in  the  north,  where  the  sun  only  rose 
and  set  once  a  year,  a  fancy  due,  perhaps, 
to  some  dim  report  of  the  long  arctic  sum- 
mer day.  The  fruits  of  the  earth  ripened 
quickly  with  them  ;  they  lived  in  unbroken 
happiness,  knowing  no  violence  or  strife, 
and  reached  the  age  of  1,000  j-ears  ;  any 
who  were  weary  of  life  casting  them- 
selves from  a  sacred  rock  into  the  sea. 
The  myth  is  connected  with  the  worship  of 
the  god  of  light,  Apollo,  who  during  the 
dark  winter  was  supposed  to  visit  them,  as 
his  priestly  people,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
swans  ;  returning  to  Delphi  for  the  sum- 
mer. There  was  a  tradition  in  Delus,  that 
in  earlier  times  they  used  to  send  to  that 
island  the  firstfruits  of  their  harvests  by 
way  of  Dudona,  Thessaly,  and  Euboea. 

Hyp6rides  (Gr.  Ilijpereidcs).  One  of  the 
Ten  Attic  Orators,  born  about  B.C.  390,  son 
of  the  Athenian  Glaucippus.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Plato  and  Isocrates,  and  won  for 
himself  an  important  position  as  a  forensic 
and  political  orator,  although  his  private  life 
was  not  unblemished.  As  a  statesman,  he 
decidedly  shared  the  views  of  Demosthenes, 
and  was  his  steadfast  ally  in  the  struggle 
against  the  Macedonian  party.  It  is  true 
that  he  afterwards  [B.C.  324]  took  part  in 
the  prosecution  of  Demosthenes,  when 
accused  of  having  taken  bribes  from 
Alexander's  treasurer,  Harpalus,  and  that 
he  contributed  to  his  condemnation  on  that 
charge.  After  the  destruction  of  Thebes 
by  Alexander  [335]  it  was  only  with  difficulty 
that  he  and  Demosthenes  escaped  being 
given  up  to  the  Macedonians.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander  [323]  he  wag  the  chief 
instigator  of  the  Lamian  War.  at  the  unfor- 
tunate conclusion  of  which  he  and  Demos- 
thenes (who  had  been  reconciled  to  one 
another  in  the  meantime)  and  other  patriots 
were  condemned  to  death  by  the  Macedonian 
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party.  He  fled  for  sanctuary  to  a  temple  I 
in  iEglna,  but  was  dragged  away  from  it 
by  force,  and  by  order  of  Autipater  put  to 
death  at  Corinth  in  322.  Of  the  seventy- 
seven  speeches  which  were  known  to 
antiquity  as  the  work  of  Hyperides,  only 
a  few  fi-aguieuts  were  known  until  recent 
times;  but  in  1847,  in  a  tomb  at  Thebes, 
in  Egyi)t,  e.xtensive  fragments  were  found 
of  his  speech  Againd  Dvmosfhnics,  together 
with  a  speech  For  Lycdphvon  and  the 
whole  of  his  speech  Against  EuxcnijJjnis. 
In  1856  there  was  a  further  discovery  in 
Egypt  of  an  important  part  of  the  Funeral 
Oration  delivered  in  322  over  those  who 
had  fallen  in  the  siege  of  Lamia.  [The  con- 
clusionof  the  sjieech  AgainstP/ulipjudcs  and 
the  whole  of  thai  Against  Athenogencs  wero 
first  published  in  ISUl], 

Though  the  speeches  of  Hj'perides  never 
attain  to  the  force  and  depth  of  those  of 
Demosthenes,  nevertheless  they  were  valued 
highly  on  account  of  the  skill  of  their  con- 
struction and  the  grace  and  charm  of  their 
expression. 

Hypgrion.  One  of  the  Titans  (5.V.),  father 
of  the  Sun-god  Helios,  who  himself  is  also 
called  Hj'perion  in  Homer. 

Hypermuestra.  The  only  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Danaus  who  spared  her  hus- 
band, Lynceus.     {See  Danaus.) 


Hyperoon.    The  upper  story  of  a  Greek 
house.     (See  House.) 

Hypnos.    The  god  of  sleep.    (See  Sleep.) 

Hyporchema.    A  species  of  lyric,  choral  ' 
song    in    lively    rhythms;  its    subject  was 
generally  gay,  and  contained  imitative  dance 
movements.     Like  the  pffians,  these  choral 
odes  were  mostly  sung  in  honour  of  Apollo. 

Hyposcenium.     Sec  Theatre. 

Hypsipyle.  Daughter  of  Thoas  of  Lem- 
nos.  The  Lemnian  women  had,  from  jealousj', 
killed  all  the  men  of  the  island  ;  Hypsipyle 
alone  spared  her  father  Thoas,  having  been 
the  means  of  aiding  his  flight.  When  the 
Argonauts  landed  at  Lemnos  and  married 
the  women,  Hypsipyle  bore  twin  sons  to 
Jason:  Euneus,  who  in  Homer  figures  as 
king  of  Lemnos  and  carries  on  trade  with 
the  Greeks  before  Troy  ;  and  Thoas,  who  is 
sometimes  described  as  a  son  of  Dionysus. 
When  the  news  of  her  father's  escape 
was  rumoured  among  the  Lemnian  women, 
Hypsipyle  was  forced  to  flee  for  her  life, 
and  was  captured  by  pirates,  who  sold  her 
to  Lycurgus  of  Nemea.  There,  as  the  nurse 
of  Opheltes,  the  infant  son  of  the  king,  she 
accidentally  caused  his  death  (sec  Seven 
AGAINST  Thebes),  and  was  exposed  to  the 
greatest  danger,  from  which  slie  was  only 
rescued  by  the  intervention  of  her  sons, 
who  were  sent  to  her  aid  by  Dionysus. 


I 


lacchiis.  A  name  under  which  Dionysus 
was  honoured,  together  with  Demeter  and 
Persejihone,  at  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries. 
(See   Dionysus,  Persephone,  and    Eleu- 

SINIA.) 

Iambic  Poetry.  Iambic  poetry,  like  the 
elegiac  poetry  which  was  also  nearly  con- 
temporaneous with  it  and  was  similarly 
cultivated  by  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor, 
forms  a  connecting  link  between  epic  and 
lyric  poetry.  While  elegy  however  is 
directly  connected,  both  in  metrical  form 
and  expression,  with  epic  poetry,  iambic 
poetry  is  in  direct  contrast  to  it,  both  as 
regards  subject-matter,  diction  and  metre. 
The  difference  between  the  subject-matter 
of  the  two  is  as  marked  as  the  distinction 
was  between  tragedy  and  comed}'  in  later 
times.  While  the  aim  of  epic  poetry  is  to 
awake  admiration  for  its  heroes,  iambic 
]ioetry  strains  all  the  resources  of  art  and 
irony,  sarcasm  and  satire,  to  hold  up  the 
faults  and  weaknesses  of  human  nature  to 
mockery    and    contempt.      This    form    of 


poetry,  in  keeping  with  its  subject,  con- 
fined itself  to  the  simple,  unadorned  language 
of  everyday  life,  and  made  use  of  the  pliant 
iambic  metre,  which  lent  itself  readilv  to 
such  language,  and  had  long  been  popularly 
employed  to  clothe  in  a  poetic  garb  the  rail- 
lery which  formed  part  of  the  rustic  feasts 
of  Demeter.  This  custom,  as  well  as  the 
application  of  the  word  iaminis  to  verses 
of  this  kind,  was  traced  to  the  Thracian 
maiden  lamhe  (also  called  the  daughter 
of  Pan  and  Echo).  When  the  goddess 
Demeter  was  plunged  in  grief  for  the  loss 
of  her  daughter  Persephone,  on  entering  the 
house  of  Celeus  at  Eleusis,  it  was  the  jests 
of  lambe  that  forced  her  to  smile  and 
restored  her  appetite. 

Iambic  poetry  was  brought  to  artistic 
perfection  by  Arclulochus  of  Paros  (about 
700  B.C.).  He  did  not  remain  satisfied  with 
the  simple  repetition  of  the  same  iambic 
verse,  but  invented  the  most  varied  forms, 
linking  the  longer  iambic  measures  with 
the  shorter,  as  well  as  with  dactylic  metres, 
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and  tlius  forming  epodes.  Instead  of  the 
iambus  (^  -),  he  also  made  use  of  its  in- 
verted form,  the  trochee  (-  ^).  Further  re- 
presentatives of  this  class  were  his  younger 
contemporary  Simonides  of  Amor/jrts,  and 
Ilippdnax  of  Ephesus  (about  540  li.c),  the 
inventor  of  the  metre  called  the  cJiOlianibus 
or  season  iaxibus,  the  "  lame"  or  "  limping 
iambus,"  in  which  the  last  iambic  foot  is  re- 
placed by  a  trochee,  which  as  it  were  limps 
at  the  end  of  the  verse  and  gives  it  a  comic 
effect.  Solon  employed  the  iambic  form  in 
justifying  his  political  aims  in  the  face  of 
his  opponents.  Of  the  later  iambic  writers 
may  be  mentioned  Ilcrodes  or  IlCrondcls, 
whose  extant  \weviiB(edHio prinecps,  1801), 
maybe  assigned  to  the  3rd  century  B.C.  He 
was  the  composer  of  mimes  in  iambic  metre,  a 
kind  of  imitative  pourtra3'al  of  manners  in 
•choliambic  verses,  similar  to  those  of  the 
Eoman  Gncvus  Mdtius  in  the  1st  century 
B.C.  From  the  middle  of  this  century  on- 
wards lampoons  ^n  iambic  verse  became 
•common  among  the  Romans.  Its  earliest 
representatives  included  FCtrltts  Bibdciilus, 
Catullus,  and  also  //orrtrc,  who  in  his  epodes 
imitated  the  metres  of  Archilochus.  Under 
the  Empire,  a  few  poems  by  Martial  and 
Ausonius  belong  to  this  class. 

lamblichus.  (1)  A  Greek  writer  of  ro- 
mances, born  in  Syria,  who  composed  in 
the  second  half  of  the  2nd  century  a.d.  a 
romance  in  sixteen  books,  called,  from  the 
scene  of  the  greater  part  of  the  story, 
Babylonica.  It  relates  the  love-adventures 
■of  Rhodanes  and  Sinonis.  "We  only  possess 
an  epitome  of  it  by  Photius. 

(2)  A  Greek  philosopher  from  Chalcis 
in  Syria,  a  pupil  of  Porphyrins,  and  the 
founder  of  the  Sj'rian  school  of  Neo-Platonic 
philosophy.  He  died  about  330  a.d.  He 
•emploj'ed  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy  en- 
tirely in  the  service  of  polytheistic  religion, 
and  mingled  it  with  Oriental  superstition, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  justify  on  specu- 
lative grounds.  He  even  taught  that  divi- 
nation and  magic  were  necessary  to  bring 
.about  a  re-absorption  into  the  Deity.  He 
himself  had  the  reputation  of  working 
miracles,  and  was  highlj'  venerated  b}' 
his  disciples.  Of  his  work  in  ten  books 
on  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  we  still 
possess  four  parts,  including  a  life  of 
P3''thagoras,  an  uncritical  and  careless  com- 
pilation from  the  works  of  earlier  writers. 
A  work,  formerly  attributed  to  him,  on  the 
theologv  of  arithmetic,  setting  forth  the 
mj'stic  lore  of  niimbers  according  to  the 
later  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists,  is   not 


written  by  him,  any  more  than  the  work 
on  the  Mysteries  of  Egj'pt.  Both  however 
belong  to  his  school. 

iapettis.  Son  of  Uranus  and  Ga!a,  a 
Titan,  who,  either  by  Clymeiie  or  Asia,  the 
daughter  of  Oceanus,  became  the  father  of 
Atlas,  Menoetius,  Prometheus,  and  Epime- 
theus.  He  was  thrown  into  Tartarus,  with 
his  son  MencEtius,  on  account  of  his  rebellion 
against  Zeus. 

iasion  (or  Idsuis).  A  favourite  of 
DeniOttir,  who  in  Crete  became  bj'  hira  the 
mother  of  Plutus.  Zeus  accordingly  killed 
Iasion  with  a  flash  of  lightning. 

ibycus.  A  Greek  lyric  poet  of  Rhegium 
in  Lower  Italy,  about  530  B.C.  Like  Ana- 
creon,  he  led  a  wandering  life,  and  spent 
much  of  his  time  at  the  court  of  Polycrates 
of  Samos.  According  to  his  epitaph,  he  died 
in  his  native  town ;  according  to  the  legend 
made  familiar  by  Schiller's  poem,  he  was 
slain  on  a  journey  to  Corinth,  and  his  mur- 
derers were  discovered  by  a  flock  of  cranes. 
His  poems,  which  were  collected  into  seven 
books,  survive  in  scanty  fragments  only. 
They  dealt  partly  with  mythological  themes 
in  the  metres  of  Stesichorus  and  partly  with 
love-songs  in  the  spirit  of  .^olic  lyric  poetry, 
full  of  glowing  passion  and  sensibility.  It 
was  mainly  to  the  latter  that  he  owed  his 
fame. 

icarins.  (1)  The  hero  of  the  Attic  deme 
of  Icaria.  Under  the  reign  of  Pandion  ho 
received  the  vine  from  Dionysus  in  return 
for  his  hospitable  reception  of  the  god.  As 
he  went  about  the  land  with  skins  full  of 
wine,  in  order  to  spread  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine,  and  soine  shepherds  became  intoxi- 
cated on  the  new  drink,  their  companions, 
thinking  they  had  been  poisoned,  slew  him 
and  either  cast  his  body  into  a  dr}'  brook  or 
buried  him  under  a  tree  on  Mount  Hymet- 
tus.  His  daughter  Eriyonc  found  it  after 
a  long  search,  being  led  to  the  spot  by  her 
faithful  dog  Mara  ;  and  hung  herself  on 
the  tree.  Dionysus  punished  the  land  with 
a  plague,  and  the  maidens  with  madness, 
so  that  they  hanged  themselves  after  the 
manner  of  Erigone.  To  expiate  the  guilt 
of  slaying  Icarius  and  to  avert  the  curse, 
the  festival  of  the  Aiora  (the  "  swing  ")  was 
founded  in  her  honour.  During  this  rll 
sorts  of  small  images  were  hung  on  the 
trees  and  swung,  and  fruits  were  brought 
as  an  offering  to  the  father  as  well  as  to 
the  daughter.  Icarius  was  placed  among 
the  constellations  as  Bootes  or  Areturus, 
Erigone  as  Vire/o,  and  Miera  as  Proeijon. 

(2)  Son  of  CEbalus   of   Sparta.     By   ilie 
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Nymph   Peribcea    he   ■was    the    father    of 
Penelope,  wife  of  Odytseus. 

Icarus.  Son  of  Dfedalus.  While  he  and 
his  father  were  flying  away  from  Crete  by 
means  of  waxen  wings,  in  spite  of  his 
father's  warnings,  he  flew  too  near  the 
sun,  so  that  the  wax  melted  and  he  sank 
into  the  sea  and  was  drowned.  After  him 
the  island  where  his  body  was  washed 
ashore  and  buried  by  Heracles  was  called 
Icaria,  and  the  surrounding  sea,  the 
"  Icarian  Sea." 

icelus.     A  dream-god.     {See  Dreams.) 

Ichthyocentaiirs.     Sec  Triton. 

Ictiiius.  One  of  the  most  famous  archi- 
tects of  Greece  ;  he  flourished  in  the  second 
half  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  and  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Pericles  and  Phidias.  His 
most  famous  work-;  were  the  Parthenon  on 
the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  and  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Bassse,  near  Phigalia  in  Arcadia. 
Of  both  these  edifices  important  remains 
are  in  existence.  Most  of  the  columns  of 
the  temple  at  Bassse  are  still  standing.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  ancients,  it  was  the 
most  beautiful  temple  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
after  the  temple  of  Athene  at  Tegea,  which 
was  the  work  of  Scopiis.  [Pausanias,  viii 
41  §  8.] 

Idaean  DactJ-li  (Gr.  DnMCdoi).  Fabulous 
beings  in  Greek  mythology  who  had  their  ori- 
ginal home  in  Phrygian  Ida,  but  were  after- 
wards transferred  by  legend  to  the  moun- 
tain of  the  same  name  in  Crete,  and  were 
confounded  with  similar  beings  called  the 
Tclchlncs,  Curetes,  Cdblri,  and  COri/banfcs, 
who  were  all  fabulous  beings  in  the  service 
of  Rhea  Cybele  (the  "  Idfean  Mother"). 
They  were  accredited  with  having  disco- 
vered, and  having  been  the  first  to  work, 
iron  and  copper  ;  with  having  introduced 
music  and  rh3'thm  into  Greece  ;  and  with 
being  possessed  of  magic  power.  Three  of 
the  Phrygian  Dactyli  had  names:  Cclmis 
(the  smelter),  Damndnie.ncus  (the  hammer), 
and  AcmOn  (the  anvil).  Among  the  Cretan 
Dactyli,  who  were  five,  ten,  and  even  more 
in  number,  was  the  "  Idtean  Heracles,"  a 
personification  of  the  procreative  powers 
of  nature,  who  also  afforded  magical  pro- 
tection against  perils. 

Idas  and  Lynceus.  Sons  of  Aphareus  of 
Messenia  and  of  Arene  ;  a  pair  of  brothers 
as  heroic  and  as  inseparable  as  their 
cousins  Castor  and  Pollux  (Polydeuces). 
The  Nvmph  Marpessa,  daughter  of  the 
Acarnanian  river-god  Euenus,  was  wooed 
by  Apollo,  when  Idas  carried  her  off  in  a 
winged    chariot    given   him   by   Poseidon. 


\Mien  Apollo  overtook  the  fugitives  iu 
Messenia,  Idas,  who  was  then  "  the- 
strongest  of  living  men "  [Homer,  II.  ix 
55G],  stretched  his  bow  against  Apollo, 
Zeus  interposed  and  gave  the  damsel  her 
choice  of  suitors ;  she  decided  in  favour  of 
the  mortal,  as  she  feared  Apollo  would 
desert  her.  After  that  the  god  hated  her  ; 
she  herself  and  her  beautiful  daughter 
Cleopatra  or  Alcyone,  wife  of  Meleager,, 
and  their  daughter,  all  died  young,  and 
brought  misfortune  on  those  that  loved 
them.  Idas  and  the  keen-sighted  Lynceus,. 
who  could  even  see  into  the  heart  of  the 
earth,  joined  in  the  Cal3'donian  Hunt  and 
the  Argonautic  expedition.  The}'  met  their 
end  fighting  Castor  and  Pollux,  with  whom 
they  had  been  brought  up.  As  they  were 
all  returning  from  a  raid  into  Arcadia, 
Idas  was  appointed  to  divide  the  cattle 
they  had  captured ;  he  divided  an  ox  into 
four  portions  and  decided  that  whosoever 
devoured  his  portion  first  was  to  have  the 
first  half  of  the  spoil,  and  he  who  finished 
his  next,  the  second  half.  He  finished 
his  own  and  his  brother's  share  first, 
and  drove  the  cattle  away.  The  Dioscuri 
were  enraged  and  hid  themselves  from  the 
brothers  in  a  hollow  oak-tree;  but  tlie  keen 
sight  of  Lynceus  detected  their  lurking- 
place  and  Idas  stabbed  Castor  in  the  tree. 
Thereupon  Pollux  pierced  Lynceus  through, 
while  Idas  was  slain  by  the  lightning  of 
Zeus.  For  another  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  quarrel,  sec  Dioscuri. 

Idmon.  Son  of  Apollo  and  of  Asterie, 
daughter  of  Coronus  ;  a  seer  who  took  part 
in  the  Argonautic  expedition,  although  he 
foresaw  that  it  would  lead  to  his  own 
death.  He  was  killed  by  a  wild  boar  in 
the  land  of  the  Mariandyni,  in  Bithynia. 
He  was  worshipped  as  a  hero  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  of  Heiacleia  in 
Pontus,  which  was  built  around  his  grave 
by  command  of  Apollo. 

idomeneus.  The  son  of  Deucalion  of 
Crete,  and  grandson  of  Minos.  Being  one 
of  Helen's  suitors,  he  and  Meriones,  the 
son  of  his  half  brother,  went  with  eighty 
ships  to  Troy,  where  he  appears  in  Homer 
as  among  the  bravest  of  heroes.  He  is  de- 
scribed [in  Od.  iii  191]  as  one  of  those  who 
safely  returned  to  his  native  land.  Accord- 
ing to  a  later  story,  he  was  caught  in  a 
storm  on  his  way  home,  and  vowed  to 
Poseidon  that,  if  he  returned  in  safety,  he 
would  sacrifice  to  the  god  whatever  he 
should  .first  meet  on  his  landing.  His  son 
!   came  out  to  meet  him,  and  was  accordingly 
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f<acrificed  ;  a  plague  tbereupon  broke  out, 
he  was  banished  by  the  Cretans,  and  betook 
himself  to  Calabria.  He  afterwards  with- 
drew to  Colophon  in  Asia,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  been  buried.  His  tomb,  however, 
was  shown  by  the  Cretans  at  Cnosus,  where 
he  was  worshipped  as  a  hero. 

idiis.  The  thirteenth  or  fifteenth  day  of 
the  lloman  month  [see  Calendar).  It  was 
sacred  to  Jupiter. 

Idyll  (in  Greek  cidylliun,  diminutive  of 
eidi'js,  "  form,"  "  a  small  picture '").  A 
poetic  sketch  of  character,  specially  in 
connexion  with  pastoral  life.  {Sec  further 
wider  Bucolic  Poetry.) 

He  ("a  troop").  (1)  The  Spartan  term 
for  a  company  of  boj-s  of  the  same  age,  who 
were  brought  up  together.  {See  Education.) 
(2)  In  the  organization  of  the  Macedonian 
army,  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  generally  200 
strong,  nnder  the  command  of  an  ilarclnis. 
{S(-;e  HippEis.) 

ilia.  Daughter  of  jEneas  and  Lavinia. 
According  to  the  legend,  Eomulus  and 
Remus  were  her  sons  .by  Mars.  {See 
jEneas  and  Rhea  Silvia.) 

Iliad.    See  Homer  and  Trojan  War. 

ilione.  Daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecfiba, 
and  wife  of  the  Thracian  prince  Poly- 
mestor.  Her  youngest  brother  Polydorus 
was  entrusted  to  her  care  by  her  parents, 
and  she  brought  him  np  as  her  own  son, 
while  she  gave  out  that  her  own  son  Dei- 
yihilus  or  Delpylus  was  Polydorus.  When 
Pol}'mestor(who  was  bribed  by  the  Greeks) 
murdered  the  supposed  Polydorus,  Ilione 
blinded  and  killed  him. 

Ilithyia.     Sec  Eileithyia, 

ilus.  The  son  of  Tros,  and  great-grand- 
son of  Dardanus,  brother  of  Assaracus  and 
Ganymede,  and  father  of  LaOmedon.  He 
once  went  from  his  native  town  of  Dar- 
•dania  upon  Mount  Ida  to  Phrygia,  where 
lie  was  victorious  in  an  athletic  contest 
held  by  the  king  of  the  country.  Beside 
fifty  youths  and  fifty  maidens,  the  prize 
of  the  contest,  the  king  gave  him,  at  the 
command  of  an  oracle,  a  spotted  cow,  and 
told  him  there  to  found  a  city  on  the  spot 
where  she  lay.  He  accordingly  founded 
on  the  hill  of  the  Phrygian  Ate,  the  town 
which  after  him  was  called  Illnn,  and  also 
Troy  (Gr.  Troia)  after  his  father.  When 
he  demanded  a  sign  of  Zeus,  on  the  follow- 
ing mornrug  he  found  the  Pcdhulium  before 
his__  tent. 

imagines.  The  Roman  portrait  masks 
of  deceased  members  of  a  family ;  they 
were  made  of  wax  and  painted,  and  pro- 


bably fastened  on  to  busts.  They  were 
kept  in  small  wooden  shrines  let  into  the 
inner  walls  of  the  dtriuni.  [The  design  of 
the  funeral  monument  represented  in  the 
accompanying  cut  has  been  obviously 
suggested  by  this  method  of  enshrining 
the  bust.]  Inscriptions  under  the  shrines 
recorded  the  names,  merits,  and  exploits  of 
the  persons  they  referred  to.  The  images 
were  arranged  and  connected  with  one 
another  by  means  of  colottred  lines,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  exhibit  the  pedigree  (sfeinma) 
of  the  family.  On  festal  days  the  shrines 
were  opened,  and  the  busts  crowned  with 
bay-leaves.    At  family  funerals,  there  were 


*    MEMORIAL    BUST    OF    A    ROMAN    LADY. 
(Rome,  Lnteran  Miisoum.) 

people  specially  appointed  to  walk  in  pro- 
cession before  the  body,  wearing  the  masks 
of  the  deceased  members  of  the  family, 
and  clothed  in  the  insignia  of  the  rank 
which  they  had  held  when  alive.  The 
right  of  having  these  ancestral  images 
caT-ried  in  procession  was  one  of  the  privi- 
lefes  of  the  uobilitv.  [Polvbius,  vi  53; 
Pliny,  N.  II.,  XXXV  2  §§  G,  7;  Mommsen, 
Rom.  Hist.,  book  iii,  chap,  xiii.] 

Imperator  (commander-in-chief).  A 
Roman  title,  originally  the  designation  of 
each  sejiarate  possessor  of  an  independent 
command  {imperium).  In  the  course  of 
time  it  became  customary  to  assume  the 
title  after  a  man  had  gained  his  first  great 
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victory,  usually  after  having  been  greeted 
as  imperator  either  by  the  soldiers  on  the 
battlefield,  or  by  the  decree  of  the  senate. 
Under  the  Empire  the  title,  which  was 
seldom  conferred  by  Augustus,  was  granted 
for  the  last  time  bj'  Tiberius  22  a.d.  It 
was  usually  followed  by  a  trium])h,  and 
ceased  when  the  triumph  was  over.  As  a 
permanent  title,  it  was  first  assumed  by 
Cpesar,  whose  adopted  sou  and  heir  Octu- 
vian  bore  it  as  an  inherited  cognomen, 
and  from  the  year  B.C.  40  onwards,  ac- 
cording to  a  custom  that  arose  at  that 
time,  substituted  it  for  his  previous  prrv- 
nomcn  Gains,  thus  becoming  Impevcdor 
Ceesar,  instead  of  Ceesar  Imperator.  His 
immediate  successors,  Tibei'ius,  Caligfda, 
and  Claudius  abstained  from  using  this 
prwnomcn  ;  Nero  used  it  frequently,  but 
it  first  became  permanent  with  Vespasian. 
The  emperors  also  took  the  title  Imperator, 
in  its  earlier  signification,  after  a  victory 
won  by  themselves  or  ou  their  behalf. 

Imperium.  The  full  kingly  power  among 
the  Romans,  the  royal  authority  over  all 
members  of  the  state.  It  was  conferred 
on  the  newly  elected  king  by  the  conufia 
curiCda,  a  formal  assembly  of  the  patri- 
cians comprising  the  cur'irv,  and  it  con- 
sisted of  the  rights  of  levying  the  citize-is 
for  military  service,  of  leading  the  arm}',  of 
celebrating  a  triumph,  of  exercising  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  of  inflicting 
punishment  on  the  citizens,  whether  cor- 
poral or  capital,  or  such  ivs  affected  either 
their  property  or  their  liberty.  A  sj'mbol  of 
this  authority  was  the  axe  and  the  bundle 
of  rods  borne  by  the  lictors.    {See  Easces.) 

At  the  establishment  of  the  Republic 
the  imperhini  was  transferred  to  the  two 
consuls,  as  the  successors  of  the  kings ;  but 
the  full  power  of  the  impctium  was  then 
limited  by  the  fact  that  both  possessed  the 
same  power,  and  that,  in  the  penalties  they 
inflicted  in  times  of  peace,  they  were  sub- 
ject to  the  ri,sj;ht  of  appeal  {sec  Provocatio), 
and  to  the  intervention  of  the  tribunes  of 
tlie  people,  after  the  institution  of  that 
office.  When  the  consulship  was  deprived 
of  its  civil  jurisdiction  and  the  prsetorship 
instituted  for  this  purpose,  the  prsetors 
also  received  the  imperium  ;  nevertheless 
it  was  more  limited  (liftjaw)  than  that  of 
the  consuls,  who,  in  contrast  with  the 
prsetors  and  all  other  magistrates  except 
the  tribunes,  had  the  right  of  ordering 
and  forbidding.  The  imperium  in  its  im- 
divided  and  unlimited  form  was  con- 
ferred  on   those   who  iu  exceptional  cases 


were  appointed  dictators.  It  was  also 
possessed  by  the  interrex,  but  for  five  daj-s 
only.  For  consuls  and  prsetors  the  impe- 
rium could  be  "prorogued,"  i.e.  prolonged 
beyond  their  time  of  office ;  but  the  impe- 
rium thus  prolonged  was  flnltum,  i.e. 
bounded  within  the  limits  of  their  province. 
In  *he  Republic  it  could  also  be  conferred 
by  means  of  the  comitia  euriafa,  but  this 
act  f?ll  into  a  mere  fcrmalitj-.  Under  the 
Empire  the  term  imperium  included  the 
highest  military  authority,  which  resided  in 
the  emperor  and  was  the  foundation  of  all 
his  power.  It  was  taken  up  either  at  the 
instance  of  the  senate  or  the  troops.  Its 
full  validity  depended  on  its  recognition 
by  both. 

Impluvium.  A  depression  in  the  floor  of 
the  Roman  atrium  made  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  rain  which  came  in  through 
the  open  roof.     {See  House.) 

iiiachus.  The  most  ancient  king  of 
Argos,  properly  the  god  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys, 
and  father  of  Phoroneus  and  lo.  After 
the  flood  of  Dencillion,  he  is  said  to  have 
led  the  inhabitants  down  from  the  mountains 
to  the  plains,  and  when  Poseidon  and  Hera 
contended  for  the  possession  of  the  land, 
he  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter.  In 
punishment  for  this  Poseidon  made  the 
rivers  of  Argos  suffer  from  a  scarcity  of 
water. 

Inctibare  (Gr.  enkoimdsthai).  Specially 
used  of  sleeping  in  a  sanctuary  where  ora- 
cular responses  were  sought  through  dreams 
or  necromancy.  {See  Oracles.)  It  was 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  in  a  dream  a  reve- 
lation either  from  the  god  of  the  sanctuary, 
or  bj^  conjuring  up  the  spirit  of  some  dead 
person.  Certain  preliminaries  had  generally 
to  be  performed,  in  particular  the  sacrifice 
of  some  animal,  ou  whose  skin  it  was  often 
customary  to  sleep.  These  incubations, 
which  were  in  vogue  among  the  Greeks  from 
the  eai'liest  times,  but  were  not  extensively 
practised  among  the  Romans  until  under 
the  Em])ire,  generally  took  place  in  the 
temple  of  jEsculapius,  the  god  of  healing. 

Indigfites.  Roman  deities  of  uncertain 
import.  They  appear  to  have  been  local 
heroes,  who  ranked  beneath  the  gods,  such 
as  Evander,  jEneas,  and  Romulus. 

Indigitamenta.  The  Latin  term  for  an 
official  collection  of  forms  of  prayer  be- 
longing to  the  libri  pontXficU  {see  Poxti- 
FEX).  In  them  were  set  forth  the  various 
powers  of  each  god  who  was  to  be  sum- 
moned to  aid  in  particular  cases  ;  and  nono 
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of  these  divinities  could  be  passed  over,  if 
the  prayer  was  to  receive  a  favourable 
answer.  Ouly  those  portions  of  tlie  collec- 
tion were  made  public  which  bore  direct 
reference  to  private  life ;  prayers  at  mar- 
riages, at  births,  for  a  blessing  on  the 
children  at  different  times  of  life,  and  for 
the  beginning  of  all  kinds  of  work,  espe- 
cially agriculture.  (The  names  of  the  gods 
of  earliest  childhood  were  as  follows : 
Patina  and  Educa,  who  taught  the  child 
when  weaned  to  eat'  and  drink;  Cuba, 
who  protected  the  child  when  taken  out 
of  the  cradle  and  put  to  bed;  Ossijiaya, 
who  strengthened  the  bones;  C'ania,  who 
strengthened  the  Hesh ;  Lcvfina,  who 
helped  it  to  rise  from  the  ground  ;  Stc'ttclmis, 
Stattlinus,  or  dca  Stailna,  who  taught  it 
to  stand  ;  Abcona  and  Adcona,  who  sup- 
ported its  first  walking;  FCdmlinus,  Fari- 
niis,  who  assisted  it  to  talk.)  All  collec- 
tive occupations,  all  parts  of  the  house, 
all  different  spots  had  their  particular 
gods,  who  were  invoked  in  these  forms 
of  pra}'ei-.  Often  the  various  names  only 
indicate  the  different  characteristics  of  a 
single  divinity ;  e  g.  Main  was  invoked 
under  the  names  oi  Bona,  Fauna,  Ops,  and 
Fdtua.  In  course  of  time  the  different 
attributes  came  to  be  regarded  as  separate 
divinities.  [The  names  of  the  above  divini- 
ties are  quoted  from  Varro,  Antiquifates 
Rcruvi  Divinavum,  by  Tertullian,  Ad  Kat. 
ii  11,  15  (and  Dc  Anima  37,  oiJ);  and  by 
Augustine,  De  Civitate  Dei,  iv  11,  21  (and 
iv  8,  10 ;  vi  9,  vii  23).] 

Infamia.  The  Latin  term  for  tlie  loss 
of  certain  political  rights  ;  resembling,  but 
not  identical  with,  dCnnnidio  capitis  (q.v.). 
It  was  the  direct  consequence  of  dishonour- 
able conduct,  or  of  some  shameless  act 
(such  as  a  widow  not  observing  the  visual 
year  of  mourning,  bigamy,  baukruptc}', 
going  on  the  stage,  or  becoming  a  gladiator, 
pandering,  or  becoming  a  prostitute,  etc.). 
It  also  resulted  from  a  condemnation  for 
felon}',  robbery,  fraud,  embezzlement  of  a 
deposit,  whether  belonging  to  a  society  or 
a  ward,  or  in  fact  for  any  criminal  offence. 
The  infamis  was  expelled  from  his  tribe, 
lost  his  vote  and  his  capacitj'  for  filling  pub- 
lic offices  {ius  suff'rdgii  and  ius  Jtonoruni), 
and  could  not  appear  in  a  coiirt  of  law 
either  on  his  own  account  or  on  behalf  of 
another.     (Qj.  Atimia.) 

Inheritance.  (1)  Greek  (Athens).  If  a 
person  died  intestate,  leaving  sons,  all  of 
equal  birthright,  and  none  of  them  dis- 
inherited, the  sons  inherited   the  property 


in  equal  parts,  the  eldest  probably  receiv- 
ing the  same  shai'e  as  the  rest.  If  there 
were  daughters,  they  were  provided  for  by 
dowries,  which,  in  case  they  were  divorced 
or  childless  after  marriage,  went  back  to 
the  remaining  heirs.  If  a  man  had  no 
sous  of  his  own,  he  usually  adopted  a  son 
to  continue  the  family  and  the  religious 
worship  connected  with  it.  If  he  had 
daughters  he  would  marry  one  of  them  to 
the  adopted  son ;  in  this  case  the  chief 
share  of  the  inheritance  would  fall  to  this 
married  daughter  and  her  husband,  the 
rest  receiving  dowries.  If  there  were  only 
daughters  surviving,  the  succession  passed 
to  them.  In  such  a  case  the  next  of  kin 
had  a  legal  right  to  one  of  the  heiresses, 
{SpiclCrus)  and  could  claim  to  marry  her, 
even  if  she  had  married  some  one  else 
before  receiving  the  inheritance.  And  poor 
heiresses,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  legal 
claim  on  their  nearest  of  kin  either  for 
marriage,  or  for  a  provision  suitable  to 
their  circumstances.  If  a  man  had  married 
an  heiress,  he  was  bound  by  custom  and 
tradition,  if  he  had  sons,  to  name  one  as 
heir  to  the  property  which  had  come  with 
his  wife,  and  thus  to  restore  the  house  of 
the  maternal  grandfather.  Children  born 
out  of  wedlock  were  illegitimate,  and  had  no 
claim  on  the  father's  estate.  If  a  man  died 
intestate,  leaving  no  heirs  either  of  his 
body  or  adopted,  his  nearest  relations  in  the 
male  line  inherited,  and  in  default  of  these, 
those  in  the  female  line  as  far  as  the  chil- 
dren of  first  cousins.  Any  one  thinking  he 
had  a  legal  claim  to  the  inheritance  made 
an  application  to  the  arelion  to  hand  it 
over  to  him.  The  application  was  posted 
up  in  public,  and  read  out  in  the  following 
ecdesia.  The  question  was  then  asked 
whether  any  one  disputed  the  claim,  or 
raised  a  counter-claim.  If  not,  the  archon 
assigned  the  inheritance  to  the  claimant ; 
otherwise  the  matter  was  decided  by  a  law- 
suit. Even  after  the  assignment  of  an 
inheritance,  it  might  be  disputed  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  holder,  and  for  five  years 
after  his  death.  The  claim  of  the  nearest 
relation  to  an  heiress  was  in  the  same  ^\■a3■ 
lodged  with  the  archon  and  ratified  before 
the  assembly. 

(2)  Boman.  If  a  man  died  intestate  leav- 
ing a  wife  and  children  of  his  body  or 
adopted,  they  were  his  heirs  (sill  heredes). 
But  this  did  not  apply  to  married  daughters 
who  had  passed  into  the  manus  of  their  hus- 
bands, or  the  children  who  had  been  freed 
by  emancipation  from  tlie  jjotcstds  of  their 
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father.  If  the  man  left  no  wife  or  children, 
the  ctgnfitl,  or  relations  in  the  male  line, 
inherited,  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
kinship.  If  there  were  no  agnati,  and  the 
man  was  a  patrician,  the  property  went  to 
his  gcng.  The  (■(Igndfl,  or  relations  in  the 
I'emale  line,  were  originally  not  entitled  to 
inherit  by  the  civil  law.  But,  as  time  went 
on,  their  claim  was  gradually  recognised 
more  and  more  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
agnail^  rantil  at  last  Justinian  entirely 
abolished  the  privilege  of  the  latter,  and 
substituted  the  principle  of  blood-relation- 
ships for  that  of  the  civil  law.  Vestal 
Virgins  were  regarded  as  entirely  cut  off 
I'rom  the  family  union,  and  therefore  could 
not  inherit  from  an  intestate,  nor,  in  case 
of  their  dying  intestate,  did  the  property 
go  to  their  family,  but  to  the  state.  But, 
unlike  other  women,  they  had  unlimited 
right  of  testamentary  disposition.  If  a 
freedman  died  intestate  and  childless,  the 
jiatrOmts  and  his  wife  had  the  first  claim 
to  inherit,  then  their  children,  then  their 
tignati,  and  (if  the  patromis  was  a  patrician) 
then  his  gens.  In  later  times,  even  if  a 
freedman,  dying  childless,  left  a  will,  the 
jiatronus  and  his  sons  had  claim  to  half  the 
propert}^.  Augustus  made  a  number  of  pro- 
visions in  the  matter  of  freedmen's  inheri- 
tance. The  civil  law  made  it  compulsory 
on  a  man's  sid  heredcs  to  accept  an  inheri- 
tance whether  left  by  will  oi-  not.  But  as 
the  debts  were  taken  over  with  the  pro- 
perty, the  cdictum  of  the  prretor  allowed 
the  heirs  to  decline  it.  A  fortiori,  no  other 
persons  named  in  the  will  could  be  com- 
pelled to  accept  the  legacy.     {Sec  Will.) 

Inns  did  not  come  into  existence  in 
Greece  until  the  times  when,  in  conse- 
q  uence  of  the  increase  of  traffic,  the  custom 
of  hospitality,  which  was  formerly  prac- 
tised on  an  extensive  scale,  became  more 
and  more  confined  to  cases  where  it  was 
either  inherited  or  was  the  subject  of 
special  agreement  on  both  sides.  Besides 
private  inns  (pandukcia),  which  offered  food 
as  well  as  shelter  to  strangers,  public  inns, 
which  at  least  gave  shelter  and  night- 
quarters,  were  to  be  found  in  some  places, 
especially  where  great  crowds  of  men  were 
accustomed  to  assemble  for  the  celebration 
(sf  festivals,  and  also  near  temples  which 
were  much  visited.  The  profession  of  an 
inn-keeper  was  little  esteemed,  still  less 
that  of  a  tavern-keeper,  whose  bar  {kaj)c- 
Icion)  it  was  not  considered  proper  for 
respectable  people  to  frequent  [Isoor. ,Arcop. 
49] ;  in  Athens  a  visit  to  a  tavern  was  even 


sufficient   to   lead   to   expulsion    from    the 
Areopagus. 

In  Rome,  as  in  most  parts  of  Italy,  there 
were  inns  for  travellers  {dcvcrsoria)  at 
least  as  early  as  the  2nd  century  B.C.  On 
the  great  high-roads  taverns  were  built  on 
speculation  by  landowners  resident  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  were  either  let  out,  or 
kept  for  them  by  slaves.  With  the  increase 
of  traffic,  stations  for  changing  horses 
(mutCirtO)  and  for  night-quarters  (niansio) 
began  to  be  placed  on  the  high-roads  of  all 
the  provinces.  Cook-shops  (poplnw)  and 
taverns  {cauponce)  were  seldom  frequented 
by  any  but  the  commonest  people.  Those 
who  kept  them  were  just  as  mitch  de- 
spised as  in  Greece,  and  were  actually  con- 
sidered by  the  law  as  under  a  ban.  Even 
in  antiquity  it  was  the  custom  to  make 
inns  known  by  a  sign-board  (insigne).  Thus 
in  Pompeii  an  inn  has  been  discovered  with 
the  sign  of  an  elephant. 

ino.  Daughter  of  Cadmus,  and  wife  of 
Athamas  iq.v.).  Being  followed  by  the 
latter  when  he  had  been  seized  with  mad- 
ness, she  fled  to  the  cliff  MOluris,  between 
Megara  and  Corinth,  and  there  threw  her- 
self into  the  sea  with  her  infant  son  Meli- 
certes.  At  the  isthmus,  however,  mother 
and  child  were  carried  ashore  by  a  dolphin, 
and,  from  that  time  forward,  honoured  as 
marine  divinities  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  especially  on  the  coast  of 
Megara  and  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Ino 
was  worshipped  as  LeucOthca,  and  Meli- 
certes  as  Pulcvmon.  They  were  regarded  as 
divinities  who  aided  men  in  peril  on  the 
sea.  As  earlj'  as  Homer,  we  have  Ino  men- 
tioned as  rescuing  Odysseus  from  danger 
by  throwing  him  her  veil  [Od.  v  3.33-353]. 
Among  the  Romans  Ino  was  identified  with 
Mdttita  [q.v.). 

Insula.     See  House,  near  the  end. 

Intercessio.  (1)  The  Latin  term  for  the 
interference  of  a  higher  officer  with  some 
public  act  on  the  part  of  one  lower  in  rank, 
e.g.  calling  a  meeting  of  the  commons.  The 
tribune  of  the  people  could  thus  inter- 
fere with  the  priBtor,  qupestor,  and  agdile. 
Thus  it  was  even  open  to  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  to  refuse  a  triumph  to  a  consul  or 
a  prsetor.  (2)  The  quashing  of  an  official 
act.  As  in  (1),  this  might  be  issued  by  a 
higher  official  against  a  lower  one ;  and 
also  by  one  colleague  against  another,  e.g. 
by  tribune  against  tribune.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  the  intercessio  should  be  made 
in  person,  and  in  general  immediately  after 
the   act   in   question.      It    was    employed 
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against  judicial  decisions,  administrative 
ordinances  (solely  on  the  ajipeal  of  the  per- 
son concerned) ;  also  against  decrees  of  the 
senate  and  motions  in  the  popular  assemblj'. 
The  later  species  of  intercessio  early  became 
a  special  right  of  the  tribunes  (q.v.). 

Intercidona.  The  name  given  by  the 
Italian  tribes  to  one  of  the  three  divinities 
who,  during  child-bed,  protected  mother 
and  child  from  being  tormented  by  the 
wood-god  Silvanus.     {See  Picumnus.) 

Interdictio  Aquae  et  Ignis.  The  Roman 
term  for  exclusion  from  the  common  use  of 
fire  and  water,  which  were  tlie  symbols  of 
the  community.     (Sec  E.xilium.) 

Interest  (Gr.  tokoi ;  JjFLt.fcmis  or  usura). 
In  Greece  the  rate  of  interest  on  invested 
capital  was  not  restricted  by  law,  but 
was  left  entirely  to  arrangement  between 
the  parties  concerned.  The  average  rate, 
compared  with  that  usually  given  at  the 
present  day,  was  very  high,  far  higher  than 
the  rent  either  of  houses  or  land.  This 
is  partly  explained  by  the  proportionately 
greater  scarcity  of  ready  monej%  and  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  difificult  to  accumulate 
a  large  amount  of  capital. 

In  the  time  of  Demosthenes  12  per  cent, 
was  regarded  as  a  rather  low  rate  of 
interest,  and  higher  rates,  up  to  18  per 
cent.,  were  quite  common.  In  bottomry 
the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  at  Athens  was 
20  per  cent.  In  the  event  of  failure  in  the 
payment  of  interest  due,  compound  interest 
was  charged.  In  the  computation  of  interest 
two  different  methods  were  employed.  It 
was  usual  to  specify  either  the  sum  to  be 
paid  by  the  month  on  every  mina  (equal  in 
intrinsic  value  of  silver  to  £3  6s.  8cL),  or 
the  fraction  of  the  principal  which  was 
annually  paid  as  interest.  Capital  there- 
fore was  said  to  be  invested  at  a  drachma, 
if  for  every  mina  (100  drachmcp.)  there  was 
paid  interest  at  the  rate  of  one  drachma, 
i.e.  one  per  cent,  monthly,  and  consequently 
12  per  cent,  per  annum.  Or  again,  if  12^ 
per  cent,  yearly  interest  was  to  be  paid,  the 
capital  was  said  to  be  invested  at  "  one- 
eighth."  In  most  cases  the  interest  appears 
to  have  been  paid  monthly,  and  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month  ;  but  payment  by  the 
year  was  not  unknown.  In  bottomry  the 
interest  was  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
contract. 

In  Rome,  as  at  Athens,  the  rate  of  interest 
was  originally  unrestricted,  and  it  was  not 
until  after  hard  struggles  that,  by  the  laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  regular  yearly  rate 
of  interest  at  one-twelfth  of  the  capital,  or 
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8||  per  cent.,  was  established.  But  this  and 
subsequent  legal  limitations  were  all  the 
less  effectual  for  putting  down  usury,  be- 
cause they  were  valid  in  the  case  of  Roman 
citizens  only,  and  not  in  that  of  foreigners. 
Usury  was  accordingly  practised  under  the 
name  of  foreigners  up  to  the  end  of  the 
2nd  century  B.C.,  when  the  laws  against 
it  were  extended  so  as  to  include  aliens. 
Through  intercourse  with  Asia  and  Greece, 
a  change  in  the  payment  of  interest  wa; 
gradually  introduced,  which  in  the  first 
half  of  the  1st  century  B.C.  was  generally 
adopted.  Capital  was  no  longer  lent  by  the 
year,  but  by  the  month,  and  monthly  interest 
was  paid,  on  the  first  day  of  each  month ; 
notice  of  intention  to  call  in  the  loan  was 
given  on  the  Ides  (the  13th  or  15th 
da}'  of  the  month),  and  reimbursement 
took  place  on  the  first  day  of  the  following 
month.  The  regular  rate  of  interest  with 
this  reckoning  was  1  per  cent,  monthly,  or 
12  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  accumulation 
of  large  fortunes  in  Rome  at  the  end  of 
the  Republic  considerably  lessened  the  rate 
of  interest  on  safe  investments,  The  chief 
field  for  usury  was  then  the  provinces, 
whose  inhabitants  were  compelled  by  the 
exorbitant  imposts  to  be  continually  rai.sing 
loans  at  any  price.  The  custom,  long  per- 
mitted, of  adding  the  year's  unpaid  interest 
to  the  principal,  was  first  forbidden  by  the 
later  Roman  law.  Justinian  permanently 
fixed  the  rate  of  interest  in  ordinary  in- 
vestments at  6  per  cent.,  in  commercial 
enterprises  at  8  per  cent.,  and  in  bottomry, 
in  which  it  had  previously  been  unlimited 
on  account  of  the  risk  incurred  by  the 
stock  on  long  voyages,  at  12  per  cent. 

Internundimim.  The  Roman  week.  (See 
NuxDix.E  and  Calendar.) 

Interreges.  The  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  senators  who,  between  the 
death  of  one  king  and  the  election  of  an- 
other, held  regal  authority,  during  the  inter- 
regnum, for  successive  periods  of  five  days 
each.  One  of  these  interreges  had  to  con- 
duct the  election  itself.  Even  under  the 
Republic  an  interrex  was  nominated  by  the 
senate  to  hold  the  cSmitia  for  the  election 
of  consuls,  whenever  the  consuls  had 
died,  or  resigned,  or  if  the  election  had  not 
been  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year.  If 
five  days  did  not  suffice,  the  retiring  inter- 
rex named  another  to  succeed  him. 

inuiis.    See  Faunus. 

16.  The  beautiful  daughter  of  Inachus, 
and  the  first  priestess  of  Hera  at  Argos. 
As  Zeus  loved  her,  she  was  changed  by  the 
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jealousy  of  Hera  into  a  white  lieifer,  and 
Argus  of  the  hundred  eyes  was  appointed 
to  watch  her.  When  Hermes,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Zeus,  had  killed  Argus,  Hera 
maddened  the  heifer  by  sending  a  gad-fly 
which  perpetually  pursued  her.  lo  thus 
wandered  through  the  continents  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  by  laud  and  by  sea.  Each  of  the 
different  straits  she  swam  across  was  named 
after  her  Bosporus,  or  Ox-ford.  At  last  in 
Egypt  she  recovered  her  original  shape,  and 
bore  Epaphus  to  Zeus.  Libj'a,  the  daughter 
of  Epaphus,  became  by  Poseidon  the  mother 
of  Belus,  who  in  turn  was  father  of  Mgy\>- 
tus,  Danaus,  Ce])heus,  and  Phineus.  The 
Greek  legend  of  lo's  going  to  Egypt  is  pro- 
bably to  be  explained  by  her  having  been 
identified  with  the  Egyptian  goddess  Isis, 
who  is  always  represented  with  cow's  horns. 
lo  ("  the  wanderer  ")  is  generally  explained 
as  a  moon-goddess  wandering  in  tlie  starry 
heavens,  symbolized  by  Argus  of  the  hun- 
dred eyes ;  her  transformation  into  a  horned 
heifer  represents  the  crescent  moon. 

idbates.  A  king  of  Lj^ia,  father  of 
Anteia,  and  son-in-law  of  Proetus,  king  of 
Tiryns,  by  whom  he  was  commissioned  to 
kill  Bellerophon  {q.v.). 

IScaste.  The  mother  and  also  the  wife  of 
(Edipus  {q.v.). 

idlans.  Son  of  Ipliicles,  the  half-brother 
of  Heracles,  and  the  faithful  companion  and 
charioteer  of  that  hero.  For  his  help  in 
destroying  the  Lerusean  hydra  and  in  the 
fight  with  Cycnus,  Heracles  transferred  to 
him  his  first  wife  Megara.  The  friendship 
he  had  devoted  to  the  father  he  continued 
to  the  children  of  Heracles  in  defending 
them  against  Eurystheus.  As  the  comrade 
of  Heracles  he  was  worshipped  beside  him 
in  Thebes,  where  the  gj'mnasium  was  named 
after  him,  and  where  the  inhabitants  used  to 
swear  by  his  name. 

lole.  Daughter  of  Eurytus  of  (Echalla. 
She  came  into  the  power  of  Heracles  as  a 
captive  of  war,  and  was  on  his  death  (of 
which  she  was  the  innocent  cause)  married 
to  his  son  Hyllus.     {See  Heracles.) 

Ion.  (1)  According  to  the  Attic  sto'ry, 
the  son  of  Apollo  and  Creusa,  daughter  of 
the  Athenian  king  Erechtheus.  He  was 
exposed  at  his  birth  by  his  mother  in  a 
grotto  on  the  cliff  of  the  Acropolis,  whence 
he  was  taken  by  Hermes  to  Delphi  and 
brought  up  by  the  Pythian  priestess  to  be 
an  attendant  in  his  father's  temple.  Creusa 
afterwards  married  Xuthus,  who  had 
migrated  from  Thessaly,  and  was  son  of 
Hellen  and  brother  of  j?']Olus  and  Durus. 


As  this  marriage  was  childless,  the  pair 
went  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  god  as  to  the 
cause.  Xuthus  received  the  command  to 
consider  as  his  son  the  first  person  he  should 
meet  in  front  of  the  temple.  This  happened 
to  be  Ion,  who  had  meanwhile  grown  up, 
iind  was  at  once  accepted  by  Xuthus  as  his 
son.  But  Creusa,  fancying  he  was  her 
husband's  son  bj'  a  former  union,  resolved 
to  poison  him.  Ion  detects  her  design  in 
time  and  would  have  killed  Creusa,  who 
however  takes  refuge  at  the  altar  of  the 
god.  Then  the  Pythian  priestess  produces 
the  cradle  in  which  he  had  been  exposed 
as  an  infant,  and  thus  brings  about  recogni- 
tion and  reconciliation  between  mother  and 
son.  Ion  married  Helice,  the  daughter  of 
Selinus,  king  of  the  .(Egialeans  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  Peloponnesus.  At  the  death 
of  this  king  he  became  monarch  of  the  land, 
and  the  inhabitants  assumed  the  name  of 
lonians  after  him.  Afterwai-ds  being  called 
upon  by  the  Athenians  to  help  them  against 
Eumolpus  and  the  Eleusinians,  he  conquered 
the  enemy  and  was  made  king  of  Athens. 
From  the  four  sons  who  are  attributed  to 
him,  Hoples,  Geleon,  ^gicores,  and  Argades 
were  descended  the  four  Ionic  tribes. 

(2)  Of  Chios.  A  Greek  author  of  rare 
versatility  for  his  time.  He  composed 
historical  writings,  among  them  a  kind  of 
memoirs  of  men  of  mark  he  had  met,  such 
as  Sophocles ;  also  lyric  poems  of  the  most 
varied  t3^pes,  and  thirty  or  forty  tragedies 
which  were  more  remarkable  for  elegance 
and  erudition  than  for  elevation  of  style. 
When  in  B.C.  452  he  won  a  dramatic  vic- 
tory at  Athens,  he  is  said  to  have  ])resented 
every  Athenian  with  a  flask  of  Chian  wine. 
He  died  at  Athens  in  422  B.C.  We  only 
possess  scanty  fragments  of  his  works. 

iophon.  The  son  of  Sophocles,  and,  like 
his_  father,  a  tragic  poet.     {See  Sophocles.) 

iphianassa.    Sec  Iphigenia. 

iphicles.  Son  of  Amphitryon  and 
Alcmene,  half-brother  of  Heracles  and 
father  of  lolaus.  He  took  part  in  the 
Calydonian  Hunt  and  also  in  many  of  his 
brother's  expeditions,  especially  against 
Ei'ginus,  Augeas,  Laomedon,  and  Hippocoon. 
He  either  fell  in  the  fight  against  the  sons  of 
Hippocoon  or  was  wounded  in  battle  against 
the  MolionidEe  atPheneiis  in  Arcadia,  where 
he_was  afterwards  worshipped  as  a  hero. 

iphiclus.  Son  of  PhJ'lilcus  of  Phylace  in 
Thessaly,  father  of  Podarces  and  Protesilaus. 
He  took  ])art  in  the  Argonautic  expedition 
and  in  the  funeral  games  in  honour  of 
Pelias.     Here  he  outstripped  all  his  com- 
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petitors,  being  so  swift  of  foot  that  he  could 
pass  over  a  cornfield  without  bending  the 
ears,  and  could  run  over  the  sea  without 
wetting  his  feet.  On  his  herds  of  cattle 
and  his  powers  of  healing,  see  Melajitus. 

Iphlglnia  (Gr.  Ipluyencia,  in  Homer 
Iphlunassa).  Daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
■of  Clytsemnestra,  or  (according  to  another 
account)  of  Theseus  and  Helen  {q.v.),  and 
'brought  up  Clytiemnestra  as  her  child. 
When   the   Greek  ships  were  detained  at 


keep  his  vow.  After  a  long  struggle 
Agamemnon  finally  gave  way  to  the  pres- 
sure put  upon  him  by  Menelaus,  and  sent 
for  his  daughter  to  come  to  Aulis  under 
the  pretext  of  betrothing  her  to  Achilles. 
During  the  sacrifice  Artemis  substituted 
a  hind  for  her,  and  carried  her  oiTiu  a  cloud 
to  the  land  of  the  Tauri  [the  modern 
Crimea],  where,  as  priestess  of  the  goddess, 
it  fell  to  her  lot  to  offer  up  as  victims  all 
strangers   who  were   shipwrecked   ou   the 
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Aulis  by  the  calm  caused  by  the  wrath  of 
Artemis  against  Agamemnon  for  killing  a 
hind  sacred  to  that  goddess,  and  boasting 
that  he  was  superior  to  her  in  the  chase, 
the  seer  Calchfis  announced  that  the  goddess 
could  only  be  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia.  According  to  another  story, 
Agamemnon  had  vowed,  before  the  birth 
of  Ilihigenia,  that  he  would  sacrifice  to  the 
goddess  whatever  the  year  brought  forth 
that  was   loveliest,  but   had   neglected   to 


coast.  Orestes,  who,  commanded  by  the 
oracle,  had  gone  there  to  bring  to  Attica 
the  image  of  the  goddess,  was  on  the  point 
of  being  sacrificed  by  her,  when  she  recog- 
nised him  as  her  brother  and  allowed 
herself  to  be  carried  off  by  him  together 
with  the  image.  At  Delphi  her  sister 
Electra  wanted  to  put  her  eyes  out,  on 
hearing  that  the  Tauric  priestes.s  had  slain 
Orestes ;  but  was  prevented  from  doing 
so  by  her  brother's  arrival.     She   is  said 
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to  Lave  brought  the  image  of  the  Tanric 
Artemis  to  the  Attic  deme  of  Brauron,  and 
to  have  died  and  been  buried  there  as  its 
priestess.  She  was  even  introduced  into 
Attic  legend  as  daughter  of  Theseus  and 
Helen.  In  other  places  also,  siich  as 
Sparta,  the  image  was  shown,  and  she  was 
regarded  as  a  priestess  who  had  brought  it 
to  Greece  from  among  the  Scythians.  In 
all  probability  Iphigenia  was  originallj*  a 
designation  of  Artemis  herself,  and  out  of 
this  epithet  of  the  goddess  the  personality 
of  the  priestess  was  in  time  evolved.  Her 
grave  was  also  shown  at  Megara.  According 
to  another  legend,  she  is  said  to  have  been 
made  immortal  by  Artemis,  and  to  have 
lived  on  in  the  island  of  Leuce  as  the  wife 
of  Achilles  under  the  name  of  Orsilochia. 

IpMtus.  Son  of  Enrytus  of  CEchalia, 
and  a  friend  of  Heracles,  who,  in  a  fit  of 
madness,  hurled  him  down  headlong  from 
the  battlement  of  his  castle  at  Tiryns. 
{See  Heracles.) 

Irene.     Sec  Eieene. 

iris.  The  daughter  of  Thaumas  and  of 
Electra,  and  a  sister  of  the  Harpies.  She 
is  the  personification  of  the  rainbow  which 
unites  heaven  and  earth.  As  a  virgin  god- 
dess, swift  as  the  breeze  and  with  wings 
of  gold,  she  is  the  messenger  of  the  gods, 
especially  of  Zeus  and  Hera,  and,  according 
to  later  writers,  exclusively  of  the  latter. 
She  bears  their  behests  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth  even  to  the  river  Styx,  and  into 
the  depths  of  the  sea.  As  a  messenger 
of  the  gods  she  resembles  Hermes,  and 
therefore  carries  the  herald's  staff  of  that 
divinity. 

is8eus.  The  fifth  of  the  Ten  Attic  Orators, 
a  pupil  of  Isocrates  ;  born  before  B.C.  400 
at  Chalcis  in  Eubcoa.  He  lived  to  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century  at  Athens,  prob- 
ably as  a  resident  alien  {metoikva),  writing 
forensic  speeches  for  other  people  and  giving 
instruction  in  rhetoric.  Demosthenes  was 
for  several  years  his  pupil.  Of  the  sixt}-- 
four  speeches  attributed  to  him  bj^  anti- 
quity, we  have  (besides  some  not  unimpor- 
tant fragments)  eleven  speeches  dealing 
with  matters  relating  to  inheritance,  and 
therefore  of  great  importance  as  throwing 
light  upon  Attic  private  law.  In  his  style 
he  most  closely  resembles  Lj'sias,  to  whom 
he  is  inferior  in  natural  elegance,  while  he 
surpasses  him  in  oratorical  skill. 

isidorus.  A  Spaniard  who,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  7th  centur}',  was  bishop 
of  Seville  (in  Latin  Hispcilis,  whence  he  is 
called   Hispalensis).     He    died   about    636 


A.D.  He  possessed  a  width  of  reading; 
which  was  remarkable  for  his  time,  and  an 
extraordinary  faculty  for  collecting  infor- 
mation. Next  to  Boethius  and  Cassiodorus, 
he  exercised  the  most  important  influence 
upon  the  general  culture  and  literature  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Besides  works  on 
grammar,  theologj',  and  history  (including 
a  Chronicle  of  the  World  to  his  own  day, 
and  histories  of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and 
Snevi),  he  composed  in  the  last  years  of 
his  life  his  greatest  and  most  important 
work,  an  immense  but  imperfect  encyclo- 
paedic survey  of  all  knowledge,  in  twenty 
volumes,  entitled  the  Etymologice  or 
OriginCs,  from  its  often  very  capricious 
and  marvellous  explanations  of  the  various 
subjects  of  which  it  treats.  Though  it  is 
only  a  vast  congeries  of  collected  excerpts, 
devoid  of  a  single  original  idea,  it  is  never- 
theless important  owing  to  the  variety  of  its 
contents  and  its  citations  from  writings  now 
lost,  such  as  those  of  Suetonius.  Another 
work,  which  is  similarly  a  compilation,  but 
was  greatly  used  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  his 
De  Ncifurcl  Remm,  a  handbook  of  natural 
hisjtorj-. 

isis.  The  divinity  most  extensively 
\yorshipped,  with  her  brother  and  husband 
Osiris,  bj'  the  Egj^ptians,  among  whom  she 
represented  the  feminine,  receptive,  and 
pi'oducing  principle  in  nature.  As  the 
goddess  of  procreation  and  birth  her  symbol 
was  the  cow.  On  monuments  she  is  mostly 
represented  as  of  j'outhful  appearance  with 
a  cow's  horns  on  her  head,  between  the- 
horns  the  orb  of  the  moon,  and  with  a 
sceptre  of  flowers  and  the  emblem  of  life 
in  her  hands  (fig.  1).  Her  greatest  temple 
stood  at  Busiris  (i.e.  rc-Osiri,  or  Abode  of 
Osiris)  in  the  midst  of  the  Delta  of  the 
Nile,  where,  amidst  the  fruitful  fields,  the 
inhabitants  worshipped  the  mightiest  god 
and  goddess  with  ceremonies  which  tj'-pified 
the  search  and  discovery  of  Osiris  by  his- 
mourning  wife  after  his  murder  by  Typhon. 
Like  Osiris  she  was  a  divinity  who  ruled 
over  the  world  below.  In  the  course  of  the 
fusion  of  religions  which  took  place  under 
the  Ptolemies,  Isis  and  Osiris  were  con- 
founded with  all  manner  of  Asiatic  and 
Greek  gods.  In  process  of  time  she  became 
in  her  power  the  most  universal  of  all 
goddesses,  ruling  in  heaven,  on  earth, 
and  on  the  sea,  and  in  the  world  below, 
decreeing  life  and  death,  deciding  the 
fate  of  men,  and  dispensing  rewards  and 
punishments.  Her  worship  spread  over 
Greece,  and  after  the  second   Punic  War 
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■obtained  a  firm    footing  in  Rome  in  spite 
of  repeated  interference  by  the  State.     In 


{Vj    EGYPTIAN    ISIS    AND    HDliUS    (hARPOCRATES). 

(Berlin  Museum.) 

the  days  of  the  Empire  it  obtained  recog- 
nition by  the  State  and  established  itself 
in  all  parts  of  the  Roman  dominions.  The 
attractiveness  of  the  service  of  Isis  lay  in 
the  religious  satisfaction  which  it  was  cal- 
culated to  insure.  Through  abstinence  from 
food  and  from  sensual  pleasures,  and  thi'ough 
expiations  and  purifications,  it  promised  to 
lead  its  votaries  to  sanctification  of  life  and 
to  a  true  perception  of  the  life  divine. 
The  ritual  consisted  in  part  of  a  morn- 
ing and  evening  service  to  the  god,  partly 
in  annual  festivals  celebrated  in  spring 
at  the  return  of  the  season  for  navigation, 
and  also  in  the  late  autumn  before  the 
advent  of  winter.  At  the  former  festival, 
held  on  the  5th  of  March,  and  called  the 
ship  of  Isis  {laidis  ndvlylum),  in  recog- 
nition of  her  being  the  pati'oness  of  navi- 
gation, and  inventress  of  the  sail,  the  people 
in  general,  with  the  devotees  and  priests 
•of  Isis,  went  in  solemn  procession  down 
to  the  seashore,  where  a  sailing  vessel 
painted  in  the  Egyptian  manner  and  laden 
with  spices,  was  committed  to  the  sea. 
[Apuleius,  Met.  xi  8-17,  esp.  11;  Firmicus 
Maternus,  De  Err.  Prof.  Relif/.  2.]  The  other 
feast  was  emblematic  of  the  grief  of  Isis 
at  her  loss  and  her  joy  at  finding  again 
her  husband  Osiris  and  her  sou  Horus. 
Besides  these  popular  feasts  there  were  also 


certain  special  mysteries  of  Isis,  which  in 
all  their  essentials  were  borrowed  from  the 
Eleusiniau  mysteries  of  Deineter.  In  these, 
all  who  were  called  thereto  by  the  goddess 
in  a  dream  were  admitted  to  the  select 
circle  of  the  worshippers  of  Isis.  These 
devotees,  like  the  priests,  were  recognised 
by  their  linen  robes  and  their  shaven  heads, 
and  had  to  devote  themselves  to  an  ascetic 
life.  Oracular  responses  received  in  dreams 
were  as  much  associated  with  the  temples 
of  Isis  as  with  those  of  Serapis  (q.v.).  In 
Greek  art  the  goddess  is  represented  as 
similar  to  Hera.  Her  attributes  are  a 
serpent,  a  cornucopia,  ears  of  corn,  lotus, 
moon  and  horns,  as  well  as  the  slstrmn,  a 
metal  rattle,  specially  employed  in  her 
service  (fig.  2). 


(2)    ROMAN    ISIS    AND    HORDS    (lIARPOCRATEs). 

(Munich,  Glyptotbek.) 

Ismene.     A  daughter  of  (Edipus  (q.v.). 

isdcrates.  The  foui-th  among  the  Ten 
Attic  Orators,  was  born  at  Athens  B.C.  436. 
Ho  was  the  son  of  Theodorus,  the  wealthy 
proprietor  of  a  flute  manufactory,  who  pro- 
vided for  his  son's  receiving  a  careful  educa- 
tion.   Accordingly  he  had  the  advantage  of 
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being  instructed  by  Prodlcns,  Protagoras, 
Tlieramenes,  and  (above  all)  Gorgias ;  his 
character  was  also  moulded  by  the  influence 
of  Socrates,  although  he  never  belonged  to 
the  more  restricted  circle  of  his  pupils. 

Bashfulness  and  a  weak  voice  prevented 
him  from  taking  part  in  public  lite.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Thirty,  as  his  father  had  lost 
his  means  in  the  calamitous  j'ears  that 
closed  the  Peloponnesian  War,  he  turned 
his  attention  to  composing  forensic  speeches 
for  others.  After  having  taught  rhetoric 
at  Chios  [possibly  about  404  B.C.],  he  re- 
turned to  Athens  in  403,  and  there  opened 
a  regular  school  of  rhetoric  about  392.  It 
was  largely  attended  by  both  Athenians 
and  non-Athenians,  and  brought  him  in 
considerable  wealth.  The  total  number  of 
his  pupils  has  been  given  at  one  hundred, 
including  TimStheus,  the  son  of  Conon,  the 
orators  Isfeus,  Hyperldes,  and  Lycurgus, 
and  the  historians  Ephorus  and  Theopompus. 
Isocrates  also  had  friendly  relations  with 
foreign  princes,  especially  with  Evagoras 
of  Cyprus  and  his  son  Nicocles,  who  loaded 
him  with  favours.  He  kept  himself  com- 
pletely aloof  from  any  personal  share  in  the 
public  life  of  liis  day  ;  yet  he  attempted  to 
influence  the  political  world,  not  only  with- 
in the  narrow  bounds  of  his  native  land, 
but  also  throughout  the  whole  of  Greece,  by 
a  series  of  rhetorical  declamations,  not  in- 
tended to  be  delivered,  but  only  to  be  read. 
This  he  did  in  the  first  place  in  his  Piinc- 
gyricus,  which  he  published  in  380  B.C., 
after  sjiending  ten  or  ("according  to  another 
account)  as  many  as  fifteen  j'ears  over  its 
preparation.  This  is  a  kind  of  festal  oration 
eulogising  the  services  of  Athens  to  Greece, 
e.xhorting  the  Spartans  peacefully  to  share 
the  supremacy  with  Athens,  and  calling  on 
the  Greeks  to  lay  aside  all  internal  dissen- 
sions and  attack  the  barbarians  with  their 
united  strength.  In  the  ninetieth  year  of  his 
age,  in  a  discourse  addressed  to  Philip,  in 
346  B.C.,  he  endeavours  to  induce  that  mon- 
arch to  carry  out  his  policy  by  reconciling  all 
the  Greeks  to  one  another,  and  leading  their 
united  forces  against  the  Persians.  Other 
discourses  relate  to  the  internal  politics  of 
Athens.  Thus,  in  the  Areopaglticus,  he 
recommends  his  fellow  citizens  to  get  rid  of 
the  existing  weaknesses  in  their  political 
constitution  by  returning  to  the  democracy 
as  founded  by  Solon  and  reconstituted  by 
Clisthenes,  and  by  reinstating  the  Areo- 
pagus as  the  supreme  tribunal  of  censor- 
ship over  public  decorum  and  morality.  He 
retained  his  mental  and  bodily  powers  un- 


impaired to  an  advanced  age,  and  in  his 
ninety-eighth  year  completed  the  Pdndtlif- 
nCncus,  a  discour.se  in  praise  of  Athens.  He 
lived  to  see  the  total  wreck  of  all  his  hopes 
for  a  regeneration  of  Greece,  and  died  B.C. 
338,  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Chteronea, 
He  is  said  to  have  died  of  voluntary  star- 
vation, owing  to  his  despair  at  the  down- 
fall of  Greek  liberty;  [but  this  account  of 
his  death,  familiarised  by  Milton  in  his 
fifth  English  sonnet,  must  be  considered  as- 
doubtful] 

There  were  sixtj^  compositions  bearing 
his  name  known  to  antiquity,  but  less  than 
half  that  number  were  considered  genuine. 
Of  the  twenty-one  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  the  first,  the  Letter  to  Dcinumciis,  is 
often  regarded  as  spurious,  [but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  nine  of 
the  ton  other  Letters.  It  is  only  the  letter 
prefixed  to  the  nine  in  the  older  editions 
that  is  not  genuine,  having  been  really 
written  by  Theophylact  Simocatta  early  in 
the  7th  century  A.D.]  Of  the  speeches,  six 
are  forensic  orations,  written  to  be  delivered 
by  others ;  the  rest  are  declamations,  chiefly 
on  political  subjects.  By  his  mastery  of 
style,  Isocrates  had  a  far-reaching  influence 
on  all  subsequent  Greek  prose,  which  is 
not  confined  to  oratorical  composition  alone. 
His  chief  strength  lies  in  a  careful  choice 
of  expression,  not  only  in  his  vocabulary, 
but  also  in  the  rhythmical  formation  of 
his  flowing  periods,  in  a  skilful  use  of  the 
figures  of  speech,  and  in  all  that  lends 
euphony  to  language.  [Even  in  Latin,  the 
oratorical  prose  of  Cicero  is,  on  its  formal 
side,  founded  chiefly  on  that  of  Isocrates. 
Modern  literary  prose  has,  in  its  turn,  been 
mainly  modelled  on  that  of  Cicero,  and 
thus  the  influence  of  Isocrates  has  endured 
to  the  present  daj'.] 

Isotglia  ("  equality  in  tax  and  tribute  "). 
At  Athens,  the  position  of  partial  equality 
with  the  citizens  which  was  granted  to  the 
more  deserving  of  the  vietcci  {q:i\). 

Isthmian  Games.  One  of  the  four  great 
national  festivals  of  the  Greeks,  held  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  in  a  grove  of  pine  trees 
sacred  to  Poseidon,  near  the  shrines  of  the 
Isthmian  Poseidon  and  of  MelTcertes.  From 
B.C.  589,  they  were  held  in  the  first  month 
of  spring,  in  the  second  and  fourth  years  of 
each  Olympiad.  According  to  legend,  the 
Isthmian  Games  were  originally  funeral 
games  in  memory  of  Melicertes  (q.v.)  ; 
another  tradition  relates  that  they  were 
established  by  Theseus  either  in  honour  of 
Poseidon,  or  in  commemoration  of  his  vie- 
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tory  over  Sciroii  and  Sinis.  In  any  case, 
the  Athenians  were  specially  interested  in 
the  festival  from  the  earliest  times.  It  was 
alleged  that,  from  the  days  of  Theseus 
downwards,  they  had  what  was  called  the 
prutjdria,  the  right  of  occupying  the  most 
prominent  seats  at  the  games,  and,  in  ao 
cordance  with  a  law  attributed  to  Solon, 
they  presented  to  those  of  their  citizens 
who  were  victors  in  the  contests  a  reward 


Corinth  (B.C.  46)  it  was  restored  to  that 
city.  The  contests  included  gymnastic 
exercises,  horse-races,  and  competitions 
in  music.  The  two  former  differed  in  no 
essential  way  from  the  Olympian  Games 
iq.v.);  in  the  third,  besides  musicians,  poets 
of  either  sex  contended  for  the  prize.  Be- 
sides the  customary  palm,  the  prize  in 
Pindar's  time  consisted  of  a  wreath  of  drj' 
sellndn   [often    translated   "  parsley,"    but 


*   SITE   OP    THE    ISTHMIAN    GAMES. 

The  Isthmian  statlium,  and  sacred  inclnsure  containing  the  teraples  of  Poseidon 

(Neptune)  and  Melicertes  (I'alEeraon). 

After  Lealse's  Travels  in  the  Morea,  vol.  iii,  pi.  .1. 


amounting  to  100  drachma.  [The  only 
occasion  when  Socrates  was  absent  from 
Athens,  except  with  the  army,  was  to  at- 
tend this  festival.]  The  inhabitants  of  Elis 
were  completely  excluded  from  the  games, 
being  debarred  from  either  sending  com- 
petitors or  festal  envoys.  The  Corinthians 
had  the  presidency,  which  was  transferred 
to  the  Sicj'onians  after  the  destruction  of 
Corinth  (B.C.  146),  but  at  the  rebuilding  of 


more  probably  identical  with  the  "  wild 
celery,"  ajntim  gravculcns.  The  selinon 
was  a  symbol  of  funeral  games].  After  the 
destruction  of  Corinth,  a  crown  of  pine 
leaves  was  sul  stituted  for  it.  The  games 
long  continued  to  be  held,  even  under  the 
Roman  Empire.  [Cp.  Plutarch,  Timoleon, 
2G,„and  Sympos.  v  3,  1-3.] 

itlneraria.    The  Roman  term  for  (1)  com- 
pendious lists  of  the  names  and  distances 
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of  the  different  stations  on  the  public  roads, 
after  the  manner  of  our  road-books  iiti- 
ncraria  aduotdta  or  scrijita) ;  or  {2)  char- 
tographic  representations  similar  to  our 
travelling  maps  {itineraria  picta).  Of  the 
former  kind  we  have 

(1)  the  two  Anton ine  Itineraries,  the 
basis  of  which  belongs  to  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Antoninus  Caracalla ;  but  the 
edition  which  has  come  down  to  us  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century.  They 
contain  lists  of  routes  by  land  and  sea  in  the 
Roman  empire. 

(2)  The  Itincrarimn  Biirdigalensc  or 
iruTosolymltanuni,  333  A.D.,  the  route  of 
a  pilgrimage  from  Burdigrda  (Bordeaux)  to 
Jerusalem. 

(3j  The  Itinerarimn  Alexandria  an  ab- 
stract of  the  Persian  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  drawn  up  mainly  from 
Arrian  for  the  expedition  of  the  emperor 
Constantius  against  the  Persians  (a.d. 
340-345). 

Of  the  other  kind  of  itineraries,  in  the 
form  of  maps,  we  have  a  specimen  in  the 
Peutinger  Map,  tdhitla  Petdingeriana,  now 
in  Vienna.  It  received  its  name  from  its 
former  possessor,  Konrad  Peutinger,  a  coun- 
cillor of  Augsburg.  It  was  painted  at 
Kolmar  in  12G5  on  the  model  of  an  original 
map  which  dates  back  to  the  middle  of 
the  3rd  century  a.d.  It  consists  of  twelve 
broad  strips  of  parchment,  on  which  are 
delineated  all  those  parts  of  the  world 
which  were  known  to  the  Romans :   only 


the  pieces  which  .shoiTld  contain  Spain  and 
Britain  are  lost  [with  the  exception  of  part 
of  Kent.]  It  is  disproportionatelj'  elongated 
in  the  direction  of  east  to  west,  the  ratio  of 
its  height  to  its  breadth  being  1 :  21.  The 
distances  from  town  to  town  are  marked  on 
lines  running  from  east  to  west,  and  the 
relative  sizes  of  the  towns  indicated  by 
distinctive  marks.  [A  cheap  and  excellent 
facsimile  was  published  by  0.  Maier  of 
Ravensburg  in  1888.] 

itylus  (Itys).     See  Aedon,  Procne. 

IMus.     Sec  AsCANius. 

Ixiou.  Son  of  Phlegyas  (or  of  Ares),  and 
king  of  the  Lapithae.  By  Dia  he  was  the 
father  of  Pirithoiis  (who,  according  to 
Homer,  however,  was  a  son  of  Zeus).  He 
attempted  to  withhold  from  his  father-in- 
law,  Deioneus,  the  bridal  gifts  he  had  pro- 
mised. Deioneus  accordingly  detained  the 
horses  of  Ixion.  The  latter  invited  him  to 
his  house  and  threw  him  into  a  pit  filled 
with  fire.  When  Zeus  not  only  purified  him 
from  this  murder,  but  even  invited  him  to 
the  table  of  the  gods,  he  became  arrogant 
and  insolent,  and  even  sought  to  win  the 
love  of  Hera.  Zeus  thereupon  formed  of 
the  clouds  a  phantom  resembling  Hera,  and 
by  it  Ixion  became  the  father  of  the  Cen- 
taurs. On  his  boasting  of  the  favours  he 
imagined  the  goddess  to  have  granted  him, 
Zeus  caused  him  to  be  piniished  for  this 
crime  by  being  fastened  to  a  wheel,  on 
which  he  was  to  turn  in  terror  for  ever- 
more in  the  world  below. 


Janus.  A  god  peculiar  to  the  Italians, 
with  no  corresponding  divinity  among  the 
Greeks.  Even  the  ancients  were  by  no 
means  clear  as  to  his  special  significance ; 
he  was,  however,  regarded  as  one  of  the 
oldest,  holiest,  and  most  exalted  of  gods. 
In  Rome  the  king,  and  in  later  times  the 
rex  sacruruin  (q-v.),  sacrificed  to  him.  At 
every  sacrifice,  he  was  remembered  first ; 
in  every  prayer  he  was  the  first  invoked, 
being  mentioned  even  before  Jupiter.  In 
the  songs  of  the  Sail  I  he  was  called  the 
good  creator,  and  the  god  of  gods ;  he  is 
elsewhere  named  the  oldest  of  the  gods  and 
the  beginning  of  all  things.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  originally  he  was  a  god  of  the 
light  and  of  the  sun,  who  opened  the  gates 
of  heaven  on  going  forth  in  the  morning  and 
closed  them  on  returning  at  evening.  In 
course  of  time  he  became  the  god  of  all 


going  out  and  coming  in,  to  whom  all  places 
of  entrance  and  passage,  all  doors  and 
gates,  were  holy.  In  Rome  all  doors  and 
covered  passages  were  suggestive  of  his 
name.  The  former  were  called  idniia^ ;  over 
the  latter,  the  arches  which  spanned  the 
streets  were  called  ifini,  a  term  perhaps 
sj-mbolical  of  the  vault  of  heaven.  Many 
of  these  were  exj)ressly  dedicated  to  him, 
especially  those  wdiicli  were  situated  in 
markets  and  freqitented  streets,  or  at  cross- 
roads. In  this  case  they  were  adorned  with 
his  image,  and  the  double  arch  became  a 
temple  with  two  doors,  or  the  two  double 
arches  a  temple  with  four.  He  was  gene- 
rally represented  as  a  porter  with  a  staff 
and  a  key  in  his  hands,  and  with  two 
bearded  faces  placed  back  to  back  and  look- 
ing in  opposite  directions  {see  cut).  He  is 
also  the  god  of  entrance  into  a  new  division 
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of  time,  and  was  therefore  saluted  every 
morning  as  the  god  of  the  brealsing  day 
{•puter  mCttidlnus);  the  beginnings  of  all 
the  months  (the  calends)  were  sacred  to 
him,  as  well  as  to  Juno ;  and,  among  the 
months,  the  first  of  the  natural  year,  which 
derived  from  him  its  name  Idniidrius.  For 
sacrifices  on  the  calends  twelve  altars  were 
dedicated  to  him  ;  his  chief  festival,  however, 
was  the  1st  of  January,  especially  as  in  B.C. 
153  this  was  made  the  official  beginning  of 
the  new  year.  On  this  day  he  was  invoked 
as  the  god  of  good  beginnings,  and  was 
honoured  with  cakes  of  meal  called  ianucv.  ; 
every  disturbance,  every  quarrel,  was  care- 
fully avoided,  and  no  more  work  was  done 
than  was  necessary  to  make  a  lucky  begin- 
ning of  the  daily  business  of  the  year;  mutual 
good  wishes  were  exchanged,  and  people 
made  presents  of  sweets  to  one  another  as  a 


HE.VD    OF    JANUS. 

(On  a  Roman  as.) 

•good  omen  that  the  new  year  might  bring 
nothing  but  that  which  was  sweet  and 
pleasant  in  its  train  (see  Stren.e).  The 
newly  chosen  consuls  and  the  other  officials 
together  with  the  senate  and  the  knights 
went  up  to  the  Capitol  to  offer  to  Jupiter  a 
festal  sacrifice  of  white  cattle  and  to  pray  for 
the  safet}'  of  the  State.  Under  the  Empire 
the  3rd  of  January  was  substituted  as  the 
day  for  offering  vows  for  the  prosperit}^  of 
the  imperial  house.  The  origin  of  all  or- 
ganic life,  and  especially  all  human  life,  was 
referred  to  him  ;  he  was  therefore  called 
consii'ius  (sower).  From  him  sprang  all 
wells,  rivers,  and  streams;  in  this  relation 
he  was  called  the  spouse  of  Juturna,  the 
goddess  of  springs,  and  father  of  Fontus,  the 
god  of  fountains.  As  the  god  of  coming  and 
going  and  of  traffic,  he  had  power  not  only 
on  land,  but  also  on  sea ;  he  was  therefore 


described  as  the  husband  of  the  sea-goddess 
Yen  ilia  and  as  the  discoverer  of  the  art  of 
shij)building.  For  this  reason  the  Roman 
as  bore  the  impression  of  a  ship  on  the 
obverse  of  the  head  of  Janus  {see  Coinage, 
fig.  7).  His  authority  extended  as  much 
over  war  as  over  peace.  In  connexion  with 
war  he  was  known  in  the  fane  founded  by 
Numa  near  the  ancient  Forum,  as  lanus 
Qiurlnus.  When  war  was  declai-ed,  the 
consul  opened  the  double  doors  of  this 
sanctuary  and  summoned  the  Roman  j^ouths 
capable  of  bearing  arms  to  march  through 
it  with  him.  As  long  as  war  continued,  the 
doors  stood  open,  but  on  the  declaration  of 
peace  they  were  closed.  From  the  time  of 
Numa  to  the  3-ear  of  the  birth  of  Christ, 
this  happened  on  four  occasions  only,  and 
twice  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  While 
Janus  appears  as  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Roman  gods,  he  is  at  the  same  time  named 
as  the  most  ancient  king  of  the  land,  who 
dwelt  upon  the  Janicidum  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  erected  a  temple  to 
the  gods  and  gave  a  friendly  reception  to 
Saturn.  In  very  late  times,  he  is  repre- 
sented with  a  bearded  and  an  unbearded 
face ;  and,  instead  of  his  having  the  usual 
attributes  of  the  key  and  staff,  the  fingers 
of  his  right  hand  exhibit  the  number  300 
(ccc),  and  those  of  his  left  hand  the  number 
of  the  remaining  daj's  of  the  5'ear  (Lxv). 

Jason.  The  son  of  jEson,  and  leader  of 
the  Argonauts  (q.v.),  husband  of  Medea. 

Jeiunlum.  The  first  breakfast  among  the 
Romans  [sec  Meals).  On  leiunium  CSreris, 
the  fast  of  Ceres,  sec  Ceres. 

Jewellery.    Sec  Toreutic  Art. 

Jocasta.     See  Iocaste. 

Jordanes.  An  Alanian  by  birth,  and 
probably  bishop  of  Crotona.  He  wrote  two 
historical  works :  (1)  a  compendium  of 
Universal  History  down  to  552  a.d.  ;  (2) 
an  abstract  of  Cassiodorus'  History  of  the 
Goths  {De  Rebus  Getie.ts),  which,  though 
done  in  a  cursory  and  unskilful  manner, 
is  nevertheless  of  great  value,  owing  to  the 
loss  of  the  original  work. 

Josephus  {Flavins).  Born  at  Jerusalem, 
A.D.  37,  of  a  respectable  priestly  family. 
He  ]-eceived  a  scholarly  education,  and  in 
G3  went  to  Rome,  where  he  gained  the 
favour  of  Poppsea,  the  wife  of  Nero. 
After  having  returned  to  his  native  land, 
he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  check  the  revolt 
of  his  own  people  against  the  Romans;  there- 
upon he  himself  joined  the  rebellion,  but, 
while  in  command  of  Galilee,  was  taken 
prisoner   by  the  Romans.     He  was  freed 
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from  this  after  two  years'  captivity,  owing 
to  liis  Laving  prophesied  the  coming  reign 
of  Vespasian,  from  whom  he  took  the  family 
name  of  Elavius.  After  having  been 
present  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
suite  of  Titus,  he  lived  in  Rome  until  his 
death  about  93,  devoting  himself  to  learned 
studies  and  literary  activity.  His  works, 
which  are  written  in  Greek,  are :  (1)  The 
Ilisfory  of  the  Jctvish  Wai;  in  seven  books, 
originally  composed  in  Syro-Chaldee,  but 
translated  into  Greek  at  the  request  of 
Titus.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  masterly 
delineation  of  events  in  wliich  he  himself 
took  part  or  of  which  he  was  an  eye- 
witness. (2)  27ie  Jcnvish  Antiquities,  in 
twenty  books  ;  a  history  of  the  Jews  from 
the  creation  down  to  the  twelfth  j'ear  of 
Nero  (a.d.  66),  written  with  the  object  of 
making  a  favourable  impression  on  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  (3)  An  Autobio- 
graphij,  to  complete  the  Jewish  History. 
(4)  A  treatise  in  defence  of  his  Jcivish 
Antiquities  against  the  attacks  of  a  scho- 
lar named  ApiOn.  The  Eulogy  of  the 
Maccabees  is  probably  spurious.  There  is 
a  Latin  version  of  the  History  of  the  Jeivs, 
dating  from  the  end  of  the  4tli  century 
A.D.,  under  the  name  of  Hegesippus,  a 
corruption  of  Joscjihvs. 

Judex.  In  the  Roman  constitution  a 
general  designation  of  all  judges,  whether 
officials  exercising  judicial  functions  or  in- 
dividuals in  a  private  position,  entrusted  on 
oath  with  the  duty  of  deciding  in  either  civil 
or  criminal  trials.  For  standing  and  for 
extraordinar}'  criminal  courts  (seeQu/ESTio) 
the  iiidices  were  at  first  chosen  from  the 
number  of  the  senators  by  agreement  of 
the  parties  concerned.  Gains  Gracchus 
first  introduced  a  list  of  iiidices  (album) 
for  the  permanent  tribunals  {qua'stiOnes 
perpc'ti'tce).  At  first  this  list  was  perma- 
nent, but  afterwards  it  was  published 
annually  by  the  prator  urbdnus,  who  had 
to  swear  that  he  would  be  impartial  in  his 
selection  of  names.  Under  the  Empire,  as 
long  as  the  qurvstiones  perpctuce  existed, 
it  was  published  by  the  emperor,  who 
nominated  the  indices  to  hold  office  for 
life,  and  from  time  to  time  revised  and 
completed  the  list.  By  the  lex  Se7npi-onia 
of  Gains  Gracchus,  B.C.  123,  the  office  of 
judge  was  taken  away  from  the  senators, 
who  had  held  it  previously,  and  transferred 
to  the  possessors  of  the  knight's  census 
(the  eqiiitcs).  In  B.C.  80  a  lex  Cornelia  of 
L.  Cornelius  Sulla  restored  it  to  the  Senate. 
la  B.C.  70  the  office  was  equally  divided 


between  the  senators,  the  knights,  and  the 
tribuni  a'rdrii.  These  last  were  once  more 
excluded  by  Cfesar.  Augustus  formed  four 
deciiricp,  or  divisions,  of  iudices.  Of  these 
the  first  three  were  obliged  to  possess  the 
knight's  census,  and  the  last  the  half  of  it. 
Caligula  added  a  fifth  decuria. 

Under  the  Empire  the  judicial  functions, 
hitherto  confined  to  certain  definite  classes, 
had  become  so  general  in  their  obligations, 
that  it  was  considered  a  privilege  to  be 
freed  from  them.  This  exemption  was 
granted  to  a  man  with  many  children,  and, 
afterwards,  to  those  following  the  professions 
of  grammarians  and  teachers.  The  requisite 
qualifications,  apart  from  that  of  propertj', 
were  that  a  person  should  be  by  birth  a 
citizen,  and  not  less  than  thirty  years  of 
age  (after  Augustus,  not  less  than  twenty- 
five).  The  other  requirements  were  bodily 
and  mental  capacity,  an  unblemished  repu- 
tation, and  a  long  residence  in  Italy. 
Under  the  Republic,  the  number  of  those 
who  were  sworn  in  varied  at  different 
times ;  under  the  Empire  it  was  fixed  at 
4,000,  and  later  at  5,000.  For  every  court 
of  justice  the  judges  were  taken  from  the 
general  list  by  lot,  and  out  of  this  special 
list  the  presiding  magistrate  appointed  a 
definite  number  for  each  trial.  Out  of 
these  a  certain  number  might  be  challenged 
and  rejected  by  either  side  ;  perhaps  the 
president  filled  up  the  vacancies  by  again 
drawing  lots.  The  swearing  in  took  place 
before  the  trial.  When  the  number  of  the 
praetors  appointed  for  the  qua'stiones  was 
not  sufficientl}^  large,  a  iudcx  quo'stionis 
was  appointed,  generally  one  who  had 
served  as  sedile. 

In  civil  cases  it  was  customary  from 
early  times  for  the  judicial  magistrates,  i.e. 
the  prsetors,  to  depute  the  investigation 
and  decision  to  a  person  instructed  by  them 
and  appointed  by  consent  of  both  sides. 
From  the  time  of  Augustus  a  single  judge 
{index  imus)  was  appointed  in  each  case 
from  the  general  album  of  sworn  iudices,  but 
for  certain  cases  several  judges  were  intro- 
duced. {See  Recuperatores,  and  Judicial 
Procedure,  II,  below.)  The  iudices  cen- 
tumviri  formed  the  single  great  judicial 
body  for  tr}'ing  civil  cases.  {Sec  Centum- 
viRi.)  Concerning  the  ntrfjccs  iTtibus  iiidi- 
candls,  who  were  also  appointed  in  civil 
cases,  sec  Viginti-sex  Viri. 

Judicial  Procedure.  (I)  Athenian.  A 
clear  distinction  was  drawn  at  Athens  be- 
tween public  and  private  actions.  But  it 
must  be  remarked  that  the  public  actions 
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incluclod  more  offences  tban  tliose  which 
directly  affected  the  State.  Injuries  to 
individuals  might  form  matter  for  a  public 
prosecution,  if  (as,  e.g.,  in  a  case  of  thef{  or 
damage  to  propertj')  the  wrong  to  a  citizen 
in  his  honour  or  property  admitted  of  being 
viewed  as  an  attack  upon  the  honour  of 
the  citizens  or  the  security  of  property  in 
general.  The  difference,  both  in  public  and 
private  actions,  was  essential,  whether  we 
consider  {a)  the  right  of  prosecution,  or  Qj) 
the  consequences  of  condemnation. 

(rt)  Any  one  might  institute  a  public  pro- 
secution, even  if  ho  had  himself  suffered 
no  wrong.  The  only  condition  was  that 
he  must  be  of  full  age  and  in  possession  of 
all  civic  rights.  It  was  only  in  cases  of 
murder  that  the  right  of  prosecution  was 
limited  to  the  relations  of  the  murdered 
person.  Private  prosecutions,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  only  be  undertaken  by  the 
injured  person  or  his  legal  representative, 
in  the  case  of  a  ward  by  his  guardian,  in 
that  of  a  married  woman  by  her  husband, 
in  that  of  strangers  by  their  pruxcnvs,  in 
that  of  resident  aliens  by  their  patrons. 

(6)  In  the  case  of  public  prosecutions,  if  a 
fine  was  inflicted  the  amount  went  into  the 
public  treasury  ;  in  the  case  of  a  private 
prosecution,  to  the  prosecutor.  At  public 
trials  other  penalties  than  fines  could  be 
inflicted  :  death,  imprisonment,  deprivation 
of  civic  rights,  banishment  with  confiscation 
of  property.  This  was  not  the  case  in 
private  causes,  though  in  them  the  State 
had  the  right  of  increasing  the  penaltj-. 
For  instance,  a  prosecution  for  false  witness 
was  not  public,  but  private  ;  yet  if  a  person 
was  convicted  three  times,  the  State  could 
inflict  deprivation  of  civil  rights.  In  public 
causes  the  prosecutor  ran  the  risk  of  being 
himself  fined  1,000  drachma  (£33  Gs.  Sd.) 
if  he  failed  to  carry  at  least  one-third  of 
the  votes  of  the  jurymen :  besides  which  he 
lost  his  right  of  instituting  a  similar  action 
again.  In  private  causes  the  prosecutor,  if 
he  failed  to  establish  his  case,  was  fined 
in  an  amount  generally  equal  to  one-sixth 
of  the  sum  in  dispute.  A  distinction  was 
drawn  between  assessed  and  non-assessed 
causes.  The  non-assessed  were  those  in 
which  the  amount  of  the  fine  was  already 
fixed  by  law,  and  any  further  estimate  was 
therefore  unnecessary  :  the  assessed  causes 
were  all  those  in  which  the  amoimt  of  fine 
had  to  be  settled  according  to  the  character 
of  the  offence,  or  the  magnitude  of  the 
damage :  in  other  words,  those  which  re- 
quii'ed  that  the  punishment  should  be  fixed 


for  the  occasion.  Besides  those  prosecu- 
tions, the  object  of  which  was  to  get  a 
person  punished  for  an  actual  breach  of 
law,  there  were  others  which  merely  aimed 
at  settling  a  disputed  right.  Those  were 
naturally,  for  the  most  part,  private  causes: 
but  there  were  public  prosecutions  of  this 
kind  as  waW.  For  instance,  any  one  who 
proposed  and  carrie<l  a  new  law  was  liable 
for  a  whole  year  after  it  had  passed  to 
prosecution  and  punishment  for  making  an 
illegal  proposal.  But  after  the  year  had 
elapsed  his  personal  responsibility  came  to 
an  end,  and  only  the  new  law  could  bo 
attacked.  Private  causes  could  be  settled 
by  arrangement,  but  the  law  forbade  the 
accuser  in  a  public  cause  to  drop  the  case. 
If  he  did,  he  was  liable  to  the  same  punish- 
ment as  if  he  had  failed  to  carry  one-third 
of  the  votes.  This  was  the  principle,  but  it 
was  not  always  carried  out  in  practice.  In 
certain  public  causes  in  which  a  reward 
was  offered  by  the  State,  the  prosecutor,  if 
successful,  received  a  share  of  the  fine. 
The  costs  of  private  causes  {prytdneia) 
were  paid  by  both  parties  in  advance,  and 
returned  to  the  successful  suitor  by  his 
adversary.  These  fees  amounted,  if  the  sum 
in  dispute  were  less  than  1,000  drachma' 
(£33  Gs.  8d.),  to  three  drachma  (about  2s.) ; 
if  greater,  to  thirt}'-  drachma',  or  about 
£1.  The  costs  of  public  prosecutions  were 
not  paid  by  the  accused.  They  were  paid 
by  the  accuser  in  one  case  only ;  namelj', 
if,  in  the  event  of  the  accused  being  con- 
demned, the  accuser  received  part  of  the 
fine  imposed.  In  testamentary  suits,  sup- 
posing a  person  to  claim  an  inheritance 
already  assigned  to  another,  or  to  lay  ex- 
clusive claim  to  one  which  was  claimed  by 
several  others,  the  tenth  part  of  the  amount 
was  deposited  before  the  trial.  If  the  suit 
was  instituted  against  the  State,  supposing 
the  question  affected  confiscated  propertj^ 
a  fifth  part  of  the  amount  was  deposited. 
The  successfiil  litigant  in  either  case  re- 
ceived the  amount  deposited. 

As  above  mentioned,  the  Athenian  law 
allowed  the  prosecutor,  in  many  cases,  to 
institute  the  same  suit  in  various  forms. 
A  case  of  personal  injury  might  be  treated 
either  as  a  private  action  for  assault  or 
as  a  public  action  for  outrage.  In  the 
latter  case  the  prosecutor  could  make  no 
claim  for  personal  compensation.  If  the 
injury  was  accompanied  by  aggravating 
circumstances,  supposing,  for  instance,  that 
tho  person  injured  were  performing  a  public 
function,  either  form  of  action  was  open. 
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Private  actions  were  often  decided  by 
DiaitCtai,  or  arbitrators  (see  Di^etet^); 
an  important  bod}'.  For  the  convenience 
of  persons  living  outside  Athens,  thirty  (in 
Later  times  forty)  local  magistrates  were 
appointed  by  lot,  whose  business  it  was  to 
go  from  place  to  place  and  decide  petty 
cases  of  debt  or  damage  or  assault.  In 
cases  of_^  murder  the  jurisdiction  belonged 
to  the  Ephctcv,  in  certain  other  cases  to 
the  Ssnate,  the  Ecclesia,  the  Strdtcgl,  the 
Archous,  and  the  Eleven  (see  Hendeka). 
The  greater  nnmber  of  cases  came  before 
the  court  of  the  Ileluva  {see  Heli^ea). 

The  most  general  name  for  a  public 
charge  was  gruphe,  or  a  statement  in 
writing.  The  graplie  was  only  resorted  to 
in  cases  of  offences  already  recognised  by 
law,  and  was  always  brought  before  a 
court  of  law,  never  before  a  political  body 
such  as  the  senate  or  public  assembly.  On 
the  special  forms  of  public  prosecution,  sec 
Apagoge,  Eisangelia,  Endeixis,  Phasis, 
Probole.  Dike  I'suit)  was  the  term  for  a 
civil  pi'ocess.  Under  both  forms  of  action 
the  proceedings  were  very  much  the  same. 
E.xcept  in  certain  cases  affecting  the 
religious  m3'steries,  they  were  public,  and 
involved  a  great  many  formalities.  By 
way  of  introducing  his  case  the  prosecutor 
applied  to  the  president  of  the  court,  who 
fixed  the  date  for  the  preliminary  investi- 
gation. The  summons  was  made  by  the 
prosecutor  in  a  public  place  and  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses.  Aliens  were  obliged 
to  give  security  for  their  appearance ; 
citizens  were  not,  except  in  case  of  dpdyoge, 
endeixis,  or  cisanfjelia.  And  in  these  cases 
a  special  summons  was  sometimes  dispensed 
with,  and  the  accused  might  be  imme- 
diately arrested.  The  charge  having  been 
handed  in,  the  presiding  judge  decided, 
when  the  day  mentioned  in  the  summons 
came  round,  whether  he  should  admit  it 
or  not.  Various  reasons  might  lead  him 
to  dismiss  it :  the  non-appearance  of  the 
accused,  there  being  no  sufBcient  evidence 
to  show  that  he  had  been  summoned ;  or 
if  the  accuser  appeared  on  the  whole  not 
justified  in  bringing  the  charge ;  or  if  the 
forms  were  not  duly  observed.  If  tlie 
charge  were  admitted,  it  was  publicly 
posted  up  on  a  tablet  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  court,  with  a  notification  of  the  day 
when  the  trial  would  come  on.  If  the 
accuser  failed  to  appear  on  the  appointed 
day,  the  charge  fell  through  ipso  facto;  if 
the  accused  failed  without  putting  in  a 
valid  ])lea  for  postponement,  he  was  ])ro- 


ceeded  against  in  contumaciam.  If  the 
parties  came  into  court,  they  were  both  put 
on  their  oath,  the  accuser  with  respect  to 
his  charge,  the  accused  with  regard  to  his 
answer.     They  then  paid  the  court  fees. 

The  accused  generally  tried,  if  possible, 
to  prevent  the  trial  coming  on.  There  were 
many  ways  of  doing  this.  He  might,  or 
another  might  for  him,  disjjitte  the  admis- 
sibility of  the  charge  on  various  grounds ; 
e.g.  the  legal  inability  of  the  prosecutor  to 
prosecute,  limitation,  want  of  jurisdiction  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities,  absence  of  any 
law  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  charge,  and 
so  on.  A  witness  was  itsually  put  forward 
in  cases  of  dispttted  inheritance,  to  prove 
that  the  prosecutor  had  no  claim.  In  either 
case  the  trial  was  postponed  until  a  decision 
had  been  come  to  upon  the  objection  raised 
by  the  accused  or  upon  the  charge  of  false 
testimony  brought  by  him  against  the 
witness.  If  the  decision  went  against  the 
accuser  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
case.  After  a  decision  was  given  on  the 
objection  raised  by  the  accused,  the  party 
to  whom  it  was  unfavourable  had  to  pay 
his  adversary  a  fine  amounting  to  a  sixth 
part  of  the  value  of  the  object  in  dispute. 

All  the  material  necessary  for  the  trial, 
the  passages  to  be  quoted  from  laws,  docu- 
ments, and  testimony,  had  to  be  prepared 
by  the  parties.  The  evidence  consisted  of 
written  statements  which  were  given  in 
among  the  records.  The  witnesses  who 
were  responsible  for  these  might  either 
have  made  them  in  person  before  the 
magistrates,  or  in  their  absence  before 
other  witnesses.  The  witnesses  were  either 
willing  or  unwilling.  If  a  person  had  at 
first  offered  to  give  evidence  and  after- 
wards refused  to  do  so,  he  might  be  prose- 
cuted by  the  person  affected  by  his  conduct. 
If  any  person,  e^'en  without  having  bound 
himself  to  appear,  refused  to  give  evidence 
after  being  formally  summoned  by  the 
herald,  he  had  to  pay  into  the  public  trea- 
sury a  fine  of  1,000  draclimcc. 

The  statements  of  slaves  were  only  ac- 
cepted as  evidence  when  given  under  torture 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  who  had  to  take 
them  down.  The  owners  of  slaves  offered 
to  submit  them  to  the  torture,  either  of 
their  own  will  or  on  the  demand  of  the 
opposite  party,  with  which,  however,  they 
were  not  bound  to  comply.  The  oath  was 
regarded  as  the  ultimate  test  of  truth.  It 
might  either  be  taken  by  both  parties  on 
their  own  proposal,  or  ba  exacted  bj'  one 
jiarty  from  the  other.     The  taking  of  the 
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oath  or  the  refusal  to  take  it  was  put  into 
writing  as  evidence  and  enrolled  among 
the  archives.  These  documents  were  kept 
by  the  magistrate  in  a  sealed  box,  and 
brought  by  him  into  court  ou  the  day  of 
trial.  In  certain  cases,  such  as  those  rela- 
ting to  commerce,  mining,  and  dowries,  the 
duration  of  tho  proceedings  was  legally 
limited  to  thirty  daj-s  ;  but  in  other  causes 
trials  would  sometimes  drag  themselves  out 
through  a  whole  year.  If  one  of  the  parties 
failed  to  appear  in  court  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, his  reason  had  to  be  stated  on  oath 
by  a  representative.  The  other  party  was 
free  to  declare  on  oath  that  the  reasons 
alleged  were  insufficient :  if  the  judge 
took  this  view,  the  proceedings  went  on 
in  contumaciam,  and  the  absent  party 
lost  in  the  suit.  In  the  opposite  case  the 
accuser  had  to  propose  another  date  for 
the  trial.  In  private  cases  an  arrangement 
might  be  come  to,  even  in  court.  The 
charge  and  the  answer  having  been  read 
by  the  clerk,  both  parties  delivered  their 
speeches.  These  had  often  been  composed 
for  them,  for  according  to  strict  law  the 
parties  could  not  be  represented  by  advo- 
cates. In  practice,  however,  they  often  con- 
tented themselves  with  a  short  introduc- 
tory address  of  their  ovm,  and  then  asked 
for  permission  to  emploj'  an  advocate. 

The  first  speech  and  reply  were  often  fol- 
lowed by  a  second,  bat  the  whole  number 
of  speeches  on  each  side  was  not  allowed 
to  e.xceed  a  certain  time  measured  by  the 
water-clock.  The  pieces  of  written  evi- 
dence were  read  out  by  the  clerk,  during 
the  speaking,  in  their  proper  places,  but 
the  time  which  they  took  was  not  counted 
against  the  speaker.  The  judge  alone  had 
the  right  of  interrupting  the  speaker.  It 
was  usual  to  introdiTce  the  witnesses  of 
parents,  wives,  children,  and  influential 
persons.  The  voting  was  secret.  Every 
judge  received  a  black  and  white  pebble 
(the  black  for  condemnation  and  the  white 
for  acquittal),  and  put  the  pebble  which 
indicated  his  vote  into  a  metal  urn,  the 
other  into  a  wooden  one.  Stones  bored 
through  or  left  entire,  mussel  shells,  beans, 
or  metal  balls  were  also  used  for  voting. 

The  verdict  was  decided  by  the  majority 
of  votes  :  if  they  were  equal,  the  accused 
was  acquitted.  If  the  cause  was  assessed 
{agon  tlmetva),  a  second  voting  followed,  to 
decide  between  the  punishment  proposed 
by  the  accuser  and  the  counter-proposal  of 
the  accused.  There  was  no  appeal,  at  least 
against  the  decision   of  the  public   court 


of   the   IMiasta'..      The   utmost   that  was 

possible  was  to  get  the  verdict  set  aside 
b}'  proving  that  the  proceedings  in  contu- 
maciam had  been  illegal,  or  that  the  winner 
had  gained  the  case  by  suborning  false 
witnesses.  The  magistrates  were,  in  the 
case  of  public  actions,  responsible  for  carry- 
ing out  the  punishment.  Capital  sentences 
were  usually  carried  out  (by  poison  or 
strangulation)  in  prison  by  the  executioner 
commissioned  by  the  Eleven.  {See  Hen- 
DEKA.)  The  corpses  of  great  criminals  were 
thrown  down  a  precipice  or  removed  over 
the  border.  If  the  sentence  were  banish- 
ment, the  condemned  person  had  to  leave 
the  country  within  a  certain  time  at  the 
peril  of  his  life ;  his  property  was  confis- 
cated. If  utlmla  were  inflicted,  and  the 
condemned  person  attempted  to  usurp  the 
rights  of  which  he  had  been  deprived,  he 
was  liable  to  severe,  even  to  capital  punish- 
ment. In  case  of  a  fine  being  inflicted,  a 
man  was  citJmos  till  it  was  paid  :  if  he 
failed  to  pay  by  the  time  appointed,  he  was 
liable  to  a  double  punishment,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  confiscation  of  his  property. 
If  the  amount  of  his  property  exceeded  the 
fine,  the  surplus  was  returned  to  him  ;  if 
it  fell  short  of  it,  he  and  his  descendants 
were  debtors  to  the  State  and  atimoi.  Im- 
prisonment seems  to  have  served  only  as 
an  increase  of  sentence  or  as  a  means  of 
enforcing  sentence.  Loss  of  freedom  and 
sale  were  only  inflicted  on  non-citizens  for 
usurping  civic  rights.  In  private  actions 
the  ultimate  means  of  compelling  the  con- 
demned person  to  the  fulfilment  of  his 
obligation  was  an  executorj'  mandate,  by 
which  he  was  declared  a  debtor  to  the 
State  in  the  same  sum  that  he  owed  the 
prosecutor,  and  made  atimos  till  it  was  paid. 
(II)  Eoman.  Criminal  jurisdiction,  until 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  belonged 
to  the  kings,  and  on  their  commission  to 
the  qua'storcs  parrlcldu  and  the  duo  vlrl 
pcrducllionis.  {Sec  Parricidium  ;  Per- 
DUELLIO.)  After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings 
it  passed  over  immediately  to  the  consuls, 
until  the  public  courts  {iildicta  pdjndi) 
were  gradually  developed.  In  capital  cases, 
even  in  the  time  of  the  kings,  an  appeal 
was  allowed,  as  an  act  of  grace,  from  their 
verdict  to  the  representative  assembly,  at 
first  to  the  cdmitia  cariata,  and  after 
Servius  Tullius  to  the  comitia  c-'ntuvlata. 
{See  Provocatio.)  After  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic,  it  was,  in  509  B.C.,  legally 
provided  that  an  appeal  might  be  made, 
in  capital  cases,  from  the  sentence  of  the 
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magistrate  to  the  decision  of  tlie  comitia 
lenturiata  as  a  court  of  appeal.  Con- 
demned persons,  as  a  rule,  naturally  made 
use  of  tills  right,  and  the  magistrates  con- 
sequently brought  their  verdict  before  the 
comitia  ccntiir lata,  in  the  form  of  a  charge 
with  reasons  to  support  it.  Thus  these 
<:omitia  acquired  a  jurisdiction,  dependent, 
it  is  true,  on  a  pi-evious  judgment  of  the 
magistrates,  and  limited  to  capital  cases 
which  admitted  of  appeal.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  comitia  trlbuta  was  developed  in 
the  same  way.  At  first  these  comitia  had 
merely  served  as  a  court  of  appeal  against 
the  fines  imposed  by  the  tribunes  for  viola- 
tion of  their  authority.  {See  Multa.)  But 
they  soon  acquired  jurisdiction  in  all  cases 
involving  fines,  and  quite  overshadowed  the 
comitia  ccnturiata  in  importance.  The 
judicial  jjower  of  the  latter  was  gradually 
more  and  more  restricted  by  the  increasing 
habit  of  referring  cases  of  common  offences 
to  exceptional  commissions  {qunstioncs  ex- 
traordmurioi.  At  last  trials  for  per- 
duellio  were  the  only  ones  in  which  they 
retained  their  judicial  competence.  But 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  cases  were 
brought  before  the  comitia  tiihuta,  notably 
those  of  a  political  character  in  which 
illegal  or  mischievous  administration  was 
in  question.  Only  the  name  of  iwnhicllio 
was  avoided.  The  distinction  between  the 
judicial  competence  of  the  two  assemblies 
was  founded,  not  so  much  on  differences  in 
the  offences,  as  in  those  of  the  penalties. 
Whether  the  comitia  ccnturiata  or  comitia 
tfibuta  were  to  take  cognisance  of  an 
offence  depended  on  the  light  in  which  the 
magistrates  regarded  it.  If  they  thought 
less  seriously  of  it,  it  would  go  before  the 
comitia  tribitta,  which  had  only  the  power 
of  inflicting  fines  to  the  amount  of  half 
the  property  :  if  more  seriously,  before  the 
comitia  ccnturiata,  which  could  only  pass 
capital  sentences  :  in  early  times  death,  in 
later  times  the  interdirtw  liqucc  et  ignis, 
and  the  confiscation  of  property  which  ac- 
companied them.     (Sec  Exilium.) 

The  proceedings  in  the  assembly  were 
opened  by  the  accusing  magistrate.  In  the 
comitia  ccnturiata  this  would  be  a  consul 
or  praetor,  in  the  comitia  trihuta  a  tribune, 
aedile,  or  quaistor.  The  trial  began  with 
the  dlcl  dictm,  or  fixing  of  a  day  for  the 
proceedings.  The  aocused  was  then  either 
put  into  prison,  or  left  free  on  giving  bail 
for  his  appearance.  To  give  the  people 
some  means  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion  on 
the  guilt   or  innocence   of    the   accused,  a 


preliminary  investigation  was  held  in  three 
contloncs  at  intervals  of  some  days.  Before 
these  the  accused  was  allowed  to  defend 
himself  against  the  charge  of  the  magistrate. 
At  the  lastroa^('o  the  magistrate  pronounced 
a  provisional  verdict,  which  (if  adver.se)  was 
taken  as  a  definite  charge.  At  the  same 
time  he  fixed  the  day  for  the  meeting  of 
the  comitia,  always  allowing  an  interval  of 
thirty  days.  At  the  meeting  of  the  comitia, 
supjiosing  nothing  had  occurred  to  stop  the 
proceedings — i.e.  supposing  the  accused 
had  gone  into  voluntary  exile,  or  a  tribune 
had  interposed  his  veto,  or  the  accuser  had 
withdrawn  the  charge — the  accuser  made 
his  proposal  (rogatio)  to  punish  the  accused. 
Thei'eupon  the  accused  (or  his  advocate) 
spoke  in  his  defence,  the  evidence  of  the 
witnesses  who  had  been  previously  called 
was  shortly  gone  through,  and  the  proofs 
laid  before  the  assembly.  Einally  the 
votes  were  taken  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  the  result  at  once  made  known.  A  pro- 
sscution  which  remained  unfinished  at  the 
expiration  of  the  appointed  time  was  not 
continued,  but  the  accused  was  regarded 
as  acquitted.  The  condemnation  of  the 
accused  was  followed  by  the  immediate 
infliction  of  the  penalty.  The  sentence 
could  only  be  reversed  by  a  subsequent 
resolution  of  the  people.  (Sec  Restitutio.) 
The  popular  tribunals  fell  gradually  into 
disuse  :  the  standing  judicial  courts  or 
(quirstioncs  arose,  the  first  of  which  was 
instituted  in  B.C.  149.  In  Cicero's  time 
there  were  eight  of  these  commissions,  each 
presided  over  by  a  prajtor  or  his  represen- 
tative. These  courts  were  respectively 
appointed  to  try  the  following  offences : 
(1)  Repetunda\  or  official  extortion ;  (2) 
Mdicstds,  or  treason  against  the  majesty 
of  the  State;  (3)  Peciilatus,  or  embezzle- 
ment; (4)  Ambitus,  or  attempt  to  gain  office 
by  unlawful  means ;  (5)  Vis,  or  violence  ; 
(U)  De  Sicdrlts,  or  murder ;  (7)  Adid- 
terium,  or  adultery;  (8)  Falsuin,  or  forgery. 
{See  Ambitus,  Maiestas,  Peculatus,  Repe- 
TUND.E,  Vis.)  Any  citizen,  not  an  official, 
might  bring  the  charge.  On  the  proceed- 
ings, see  Qu-ESTio. 

The  comitia  tribida  were,  after  this,  only 
set  in  motion  in  cases  for  which  there  was 
no  qua'stio  perpctua,  or  for  which  it  was 
thought  improper  to  institute  a  qua'stio 
cctraordinarta.  The  pojjular  tribunals  of 
the  comitia  came  to  an  end  with  the  Re- 
public, but  the  qua'sfiones  continued  until 
the  2nd  century  a.d,  to  act  as  the  regular 
criminal   courts.      Under  the   Empire   the 
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senate    and    the    emperor    had    an   extra- 
ordinary   jurisdiction    in    criminal    cases. 
The  senatorial  court,  which  met  under  the 
presidency  oF  the  cons-uls,  followed  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  quirationes,  but  its  proceed- 
ings were    not  public.      The   cases  which 
it  tried  were  usually  those  which  affected 
persons    of    high    standing   charged   with 
political  or  official  offences.     The  deci.sion 
of    the  court  took  the  form  of  a  sSndtus 
consultitm,  but  had  all  the  force  of  a  legal 
sentence.      The  emperor,  in  virtue   of  his 
tribunician   authority,    had   the    power   of 
neutralizing  it   by  his  veto.     An   interval 
of  ten  days  occurred  between  sentence  and 
execution,   iu    pursuance    of   an    order    of 
Tiberius  made  in  22  a.d.     But  up  to  that 
time  the  sentence  was  carried  out  imme- 
diately after  being  passed,  even  in  cajiital 
cases.     Capital  punishment  had  in  the  re- 
publican times  been  practically  abolished, 
but    was    at    once    reinstated    under    the 
imperial    rigime.      The    emperor    himself 
usually  exercised  his  jurisdiction  only  over 
his  own  procurators  and  the  higher  otficers 
of  the  army,  notably  in  the  case  of  strictly 
military  otfences.     He  acted  as  sole  judge 
even  when  he  invited  the  assistance  of  a 
jury  {consilium).     No  formal  act  of  acciasa- 
tion   was  required.     Cases  which  he  was 
unwilling  to  settle  himself  he  would  gene- 
rally hand  over  to  the  qtuvstiones  or   the 
senatorial  tribunals.     The  power  of  inflict- 
ing sentence  of  death  on  Roman  citizens 
was  confined  originally  to  the  emperor  and 
senate  ;  but  in  later  times  the  emperor,  by 
a  special  mandate,  transferred  it  for  pur- 
poses of   provincial  administration,  to   the 
governors   of   the    provinces,   whose  juris- 
ciiction  extended  to  all   citizens,  with  the 
exception    of    the    high    militarj'   officers, 
senators,  and   the  dccurlones  of  a  nn'inl- 
clpium.     {See  Decurio,  2.)     The  criminal 
jurisdiction  in  Rome  and  its  neighbourhood 
for  a  radius  of  100  miles  was  given  to  the 
prcpfectus    iirbi,    whose    court    ended    by 
becoming  the  chief  criminal  court  in   the 
capital.    The  rest  of  Italy  was  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  prsefect  of  the  Prse- 
torian  Guard.     From  the  decision  of  these 
representatives  of  the  imperial  authority  an 
appeal  was  allowed  to  the  emperor.     But, 
after    the    3rd    century   A.D.,    the    appeal 
mostly  came  before  the  prtefect  of  the  bodj'- 
guard,  whose  judgment  was  generally  final. 
The  senatorial  court  came  finally  to  acting 
only  on  the  motion  of  the  emperor. 

The  Roman   civil   jurisdiction,   like   the 
criminal,  belonged  originally  to  the  king. 


from  whom  it  passed  to  the  consuls.     With 
them  it  remained   until   a   special   magis- 
trac}',  the  prsetorship,  was  instituted  for  it. 
{Sec  PR.ETOR.)    According  to  ancient  usage, 
the   highest    judicial    authorities   did    not 
superintend  the  case  from  beginning  to  end. 
Their  action  was  usually  confined   to  the 
preparation  of  the  case  and  such  measures 
as  its  course  made  absolutely  necessary,  as 
(supposing  their  interference  was  required) 
in   ordering  execution   of    sentence.      The 
investigation   proper,  and   the   passing   of 
judgment,   they   as    a    rule    handed    over 
(with  the  consent  of  the  parties)  either  to 
a  single  judge  (sec  Judex)  or  rccuperfttOres 
{sec    Recupeeatores)   appointed    for    the 
occasion,  or  to  the  judicial  collegia  of  the 
iudic.es    decemviri    and    ccntumviri,    a)> 
pointed,  independently  of  special  cases,  for 
the  whole  year.     As  an  introduction  of  the 
case,  the  plaintiff  (pttltor)  was  required  to 
bring  the  defendant  {reus)  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  magistrate  {in  ius).     In  the  case 
of  the  praetor,  this  would  be  his  tribunal 
in  the  Forum.     If  the  accused  failed  either 
to  obey  the  personal  summons  of  the  plain- 
tiff {in   ius  vocutlo)  or  to  appear  by  his 
representative  {vindex),  the  plaintiff" could, 
after  calling  a  witness  to  attest   that  his 
summons   was   in   order,   take   him  before 
the  preetor  by  force.     In  later  time,  to  meet 
the  cases  in  which  the  accused  was  unable 
to  answer   the  summons   immediately,  the 
vadimonium   was    introduced.     This   was 
a   promise,  given   by  the  accused   on   the 
security  of  sureties,  that  he  would  appear 
in  court  on  a  certain  da}',  or  if  he  failed 
would   pay  a  sum  of  money,  the   amount 
of  which  depended  on  the  nature  of   the 
qiaestion  in  dispute.      The  pi'oceedings  in 
iure,  or  before  the  magistrate,  took  place 
according  to  certain  definite  formal  rules, 
the  so-called  legis  actlones,  the  commonest 
of  which  was  the  actio  sacrdmentl.     This 
was   accompanied   by   the   vitterance   of  a 
solemn  formula   partly  by  the  magistrate, 
partly  by  the  parties,  and  by  certain  sym- 
bolical acts.     The  smallest  departure  from 
the  traditional  formula  involved  the  loss  of 
the  suit.     The  trial  thus  commenced,  the 
next  step  was  the  iudicis  dciflo,  or  appoint- 
ment of  a  judge  to  try  it.     The  case  came 
on  before  the  appointed  iudex  {in  iudicio) 
on  a  day  appointed.     It  was  first  shortly 
stated ;  the  parties  or  their  advocates  made 
their  speeches,  the  evidence  was  tested  and 
judgment  pronounced. 

The   cumbrous   machinery   of    the   legis 
actiones  gave  way  afterwards,  in  all  cases 
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but  a  few,  to  the  procedure  by  formula. 
The  formula  was  a  document  written  out 
by  the  praetor,  in  Avhich  he,  after  hearing 
the  parties,  summed  up  the  points  of  the 
accusation  and  the  replies  of  the  accused, 
appointed  the  judge,  and  gave  him  the 
materials  for  investigation  and  judgment. 
The  proceedings  in  iudicio  were  then 
opened  with  the  production  of  i]i&  formula. 
The  question  of  the  debt  being  settled,  the 
judge  proceeded  to  make  a  valuation  of  the 
object  in  dispute,  in  case  a  definite  amount 
had  not  been  mentioned  in  the  formula. 
On  the  procedure  in  case  of  default,  sec 
CoNTUJiACiA.  The  judgment  was  irrever- 
sible. It  was  only  in  certain  exceptional 
cases,  notably  if  it  appeared  that  any  decep- 
tion or  force  had  been  emploj-ed,  that  the 
magistrate  who  had  appointed  the  judge, 
or  his  successor  in  office,  could  set  it  aside 
by  restitutio  in  integrum.  If  the  com- 
demned  party  refused  to  make  the  payment, 
the  magistrate  who  had  prepared  the  case 
could  order  personal  arrest  or  seizure  of 
goods.  {See  Manus  Iniectio  and  Bonoeum 
Emptio.) 

The  only  weapon  against  abuse  of  judicial 
authority  in  the  republican  age  was  the 
right  of  appeal  to  a  magistrate  with  the 
power  of  veto.     (See  Appellatio.) 

The  system  of  civil  jurisdiction  contimied 
to  exist  in  the  imperial  period,  though  with 
many  modifications  in  detail,  until  the 
3rd  century  a.d.  After  that,  the  excep- 
tional procedure  {e.rtrd  ordincm)  in  which 
the  magistrate  superintended  the  case  till 
its  conclusion  and  pronounced  judgment  at 
the  end  of  it,  became  the  usual  one.  The 
emperor,  as  supreme  judge,  had  the  power 
of  deciding  every  case,  criminal  or  other- 
wise, if  his  decision  was  appealed  to. 
Further,  he  could  interfere  by  his  decree 
during  the  course  of  the  trial,  and  either 
quash  the  verdict  himself,  or  lay  the  appeal 
for  decision  before  an  authority  constituted 
by  himself  for  the  purpose.  In  later  times 
this  authority  was  the  prcefectus  urbi. 
A  further  appeal  from  this  authority  back 
to  the  emperor  was  allowed. 

Judicium.  The  Latin  name  for  a 
court :  iudicitim  popiUi,  a  court  in  which 
the  jmpidus  acted  as  indices.  ludiciuin 
privdtum,  a  civil,  indicium  publicum,  a 
criminal  court;  iudicium  domesticum,  a 
family  court.     (See  Judicial  Procedure.) 

Jugerum.  The  unit  of  superficial  mea- 
sure among  the  Romans.  A  rectangle  240 
Roman  feet  in  length  and  120  feet  broad 
=  28,800  Roman  square  feet  =  rather  more 


than  half  an  English  acre  of  43,560  square 
feet.  Two  hundred  ifigerd  form  one  cen- 
turla  [about  132  acres]. 

Julian  Calendar.    See  Calendar. 

Julianus.  (1)  Salvius.  An  eminent 
Roman  jurist,  born  in  Africa,  who  lived  in 
the  days  of  Hadrian.  Besides  many  original 
works  which  were  long  held  in  high  esteem, 
he  compiled  at  the  command  of  the  emperor 
in  131  A.D.,  a  systematic  collection  of  Edicts 
of  the  Praetors,  beginning  with  the  repub- 
lican time  (edictuni  perpetCium).  This 
■  was  the  first  scientific  collection  of  Roman 
legal  documents.  Numerous  fragments  of 
his  works  are  quoted  in  the  Digest.  Cp. 
Corpus  Juris  Civilis  (2). 

(2)  Flavins  Claudius,  "  the  Apostate." 
Born  at  Constantinople  a,d.  331  ;  he  was 
the  son  of  Julius  Constantius,  a  brother 
of  Constantino  the  Great.  In  spite  of  his 
early  monastic  education,  he  was  so  strongly 
prepossessed  against  the  Christian  religion 
owing  to  the  murderous  deeds  of  his  own 
family,  the  persecutions  he  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  his  cousin  Constantius,  and  his 
own  intercourse  with  the  most  renowned 
Sophists  both  in  Nicomedia  and  at  Athens, 
that,  on  his  elevation  to  the  imperial 
throne  in  361,  he  attempted  to  drive 
out  Christianity,  and  to  restore  Paganism 
on  the  foundation  of  Neo-Platonic  philo- 
soph}'.  His  attempts  were  however  cut 
short  by  his  death  in  the  war  against  the 
Persians.  Wo  still  possess  eight  essays 
written  by  him  in  Greek,  in  the  form  of 
speeches  ;  seventy-eight  letters  of  the  most 
varied  contents,  valuable  as  throwing  light 
on  his  character  and  his  aims ;  and  two 
satirical  writings  :  (i)  The  Cirsars,  or  the 
Banquet,  a  brilliant  criticism  on  the  Roman 
emperors,  from  Csesar  downwards,  in  the 
form  of  Varro's  Menippean  satires  ;  (ii)  the 
Misopogon  (Beard-Hater),  a  satire  directed 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  who  had 
cast  ridicule  on  his  beard  and  his  philosophic 
garb.  Of  his  work  directed  against  the 
Christians  and  their  religion,  which  he  com- 
posed in  Antioch  before  the  expedition 
against  the  Persians,  only  extracts  and 
fragments  survive.  Julian  is  one  of  the 
cleverest,  most  cultivated  and  elegant  writers 
of  the  period  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Julius  Capitolinus.  A  Roman  historian. 
(See  ScRiPTOREs  Historle  Augusts.) 

Jiilius  Valerius.  The  Latin  translator  of 
the  romance  of  pseudo-Callisthenes  on  Ale.x- 
ander  the  Great.     (See  Callisthenes.) 

Jtinlus  Cordus.  A  Roman  historian.  (See 
ScRiPTORES  HisTORi.a:  Augusts.) 
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Juno  (i.e.  lovino,  a  feminine  form  cor- 
responding to  lOvis  contained  in  luplfer). 
In  the  Italian  mytholog}',  the  queen  of 
heaven  and  of  heavenly  light,  especially 
that  of  the  new  moon ;  the  wife  of  Jupiter. 
After  she  liad  been  identified  with  the 
Greek  Hera  (</.c.),  she  was  regarded  as  the 
daughter  of  Saiurnus  (who  was  identified 
with  Cronus),  and  as  sister  of  her  husband. 
In  Italy,  as  the  queen  of  womankind,  she 
was  the  representative  of  woman  in  general, 
to  such  a  degree  that,  as  every  man  had  his 
Genius,  so  every  woman  had  her  Iiino,  to 
whom  she  offered  sacrifice  and  by  whom  she 
swore.  It  was  as  Ittno  Lurlna  (the  bringer 
of  light)  that  she  was  worshipped  from  the 
most  ancient  times  and  in  many  parts  of 
Italy.  As  such,  she  was  the  goddess  of  the 
beginnings  of  all  the  months,  and  on  the 
calends,  at  Rome,  the  rex  sacrorum  and  his 
wife  made  regular  sacrifices  to  her.  As  all 
goddesses  of  light  are  also  goddesses  of  birth 
(the  appearance  of  the  light  from  out  of  the 
darkness  being  looked  on  as  a  birth),  under 
the  same  name  of  Lucina  she  was  honoured 
as  the  mightiest  of  the  goddesses  of  birth. 
Her  temple  at  Rome,  in  a  sacred  grove,  was 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  venerated.  By 
a  custom  dating  back  to  Numa,  a  piece  of 
gold  was  placed  in  her  treasury  there  at  the 
birth  of  every  male  child.  The  MdtrOncllia 
{q.v.)  was  the  most  famous  feast  of  the 
goddess.  It  was  celebrated  by  the  Roman 
matrons  and  virgins  on  the  1st  March.  At 
this  festival  the  goddess  was  represented 
veiled,  with  a  flower  in  her  right  hand,  and 
an  infant  in  swaddling  clothes  in  her  left. 
Another  ancient  worship  highly  honoured 
throughout  Italy  was  that  of  luiio  Sosjnta 
(the  Saviour),  whose  ancient  gi'ove  and 
temple  at  Lauiivium  was  deemed  sacred  at 
Rome,  which  itself  had  two  temples  to  this 
divinity.  At  an  appointed  time  in  every 
year  the  Roman  consuls  offered  a  sacrifice 
to  the  Juno  at  Lanuvium.  The  image  of  the 
goddess  at  that  place  wore,  over  the  robes 
of  a  matron,  a  goatskin  which  served  as  hel- 
met and  cuirass,  with  a  shield  held  in  one 
hand  and  a  spear  brandished  in  the  other. 
This  worship  assigned  to  the  goddess  who 
presided  over  the  life  of  woman  the  char- 
acter of  a  divinity  of  protecting  power. 

Juno  Ctirlfis,  or  QuXvtfis{i.c.  armed  with 
a  spear),  who  was  specially  worshipped  by 
the  Sabines,  was  also  a  warlike  goddess. 
As  goddess  of  man-iage  Juno  was  invoked 
at  weddings  under  many  names.  As  Domt- 
duca  she  conducts  the  bride  into  the  bride- 
groom's house  ;   as  Unxia  she  anoints  the 
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doorposts  as  a  sign  of  good  omen  at  her 
reception ;  as  Cinxla  she  ties  and  unlooses 
the  marriage  girdle ;  and  as  Pronuba  and 
luga  she  is  the  foundress  of  marriage.  On 
the  citadels  of  towns,  which  were  deemed 
to  be  under  her  particular  protection,  she 
was  specially  worshipped  by  matrons,  either 
with  Jupiter,  or  alone,  as  luno  Rcijina,  be- 
ing the  wife  of  lup'der  Rex  and  the  highest 
celestial  goddess.  In  this  capacity  she  had 
her  chief  temple  at  Rome,  on  the  Capitol, 
close  to  Jupiter.  It  was  there  that  the 
well-known  geese  were  kept,  which  were 
sacred  to  her  as  being  prolific  and  domesti- 
cated creatures.  Another  highly  honoured 
fane  of  luno  Regina  was  on  the  Aventine, 
to  which  her  worship  had  been  transplanted 
from  Veil  after  the  destruction  of  that  city. 
There  was  also  a  temple  on  the  Capitol  dedi- 
cated to  J« no  Jl/6)iefa  ("  the  admonisher  "), 
in  gratitude  (it  was  said)  for  her  salutary 
admonitions  [Cic,  De  Divinatione,  i  45 
§  101].  Money  derived  from  the  goddess 
its  designation  Moneta,  as  it  was  coined 
in  the  temple  of  luno  Moneta.  Another 
most  ancient  Roman  worehip  was  that  of 
luno  Caprotina  (Juno  of  the  goat),  This 
was  celebrated  by  the  festival  held  bj' 
female  slaves  on  the  7th  July,  called  Nona- 
Caprotincje.  (&e  Caprotina.)  In  the  third 
Punic  War  the  worship  of  luno  Ccelestis 
was  brought  into  Rome  from  Carthage.^ 
This  was  the  ancient  tutelary  goddess  of 
Carthage,  strictly  speaking  the  Astarte  of 
the  Phoenicians.  When  Carthage  was 
restored  under  the  Empire,  her  worship 
flourished  anew.  Not  only  the  goose,  but 
also  the  raven  that  loves  the  heights,  was 
sacred  to  her  as  the  protectress  of  citadels. 
Jupiter  {luppiter).  In  the  Italian  my- 
thology, the  highest  god  in  heaven,  cor- 
responding to  the  Greek  Zeus  {q.v.),  witli 
whom  he  was  identical,  not  only  in  his 
nature,  but  also  in  his  name.  For  Jupiter 
is  compounded  of  lovis  (an  older  form  is 
Dioris)  and  p>»ier ;  Zeus  stands  for  Dieus 
(Indian  Diaus  =  "  the  bright  heaven  ")•  As 
in  course  of  time  the  Italian  god  became 
identified  with  the  Greek,  he  was  regarded 
as  a  son  of  Saturn  and  of  Ops,  the 
deities  deemed  to  correspond  to  the  Greek 
Uranus  and  Rhea  respectively.  _  From 
Jupiter  comes  all  that  appears  in  the 
heavens.  As  Lucetius  (from  hix,  "  light  ") 
he  is  the  bringer  of  light,  the  cause  of  the 
dawn  of  day,  as  well  as  of  the  full  moon  at 
night.  Just  as  the  caleuds  (1st)  of  each 
month  are  sacred  to  Juno,  so  the  ides  (13th  or 
15th),  which  are  full-moon  days,  are  sacred 
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to  Jupiter.  On  tliese  his  special  priest,  the 
flCinun  dlcllis,  offers  Lim  the  IduUa,  a 
sacrifice  of  a  white  lamb.  While  he 
watches  over  fair  weather,  he  also  controls 
all  other  weather ;  as  FulgurCitor  and 
Fidmhiutor  {"  flasher  of  lightning  ")  and  as 
Tunans  or  TOnltrmdis  ("  thnnderer  ")  he 
brings  down  those  fearful  storms  which 
were  familiar  to  Rome  ;  as  Pliiiius  he  sends 
a  fertilizing  rain.  Any  place,  or  thing, 
struck  by  lightning  was  supposed  to  be 
sacred  to  Jupiter  as  having  been  taken 
possession  of  by  him,  and  thus  it  needed  a 
particular  dedication.  (<SVt  Pdteal.)  As  the 
god  of  rain,  there  was  instituted  in  his 
honour  at  Rome  a  festival  of  supplication, 
called  dqiui'llclum.  In  this  the  poutlf  Ices 
brought  into  Rome  from  the  temple  of  Mars 
outside  the  Porta  CCipcna  a  cylindrical  stone 
called  the  lupis  vulnCdls  (rain-stone),  while 
the  matrons  followed  the  procession  with 
bare  feet,  as  did  also  the  magistrates,  unac- 
companied by  their  insignia.  In  the  same 
character  he  was  appealed  to  by  the  country- 
folk, before  sowing  time  and  in  the  spring 
and  autunni,  when  a  sacrificial  feast  was 
oifei'ed  to  him.  He  and  Juno  were  wor- 
shipped before  the  commencement  of  the 
harvest,  even  before  any  sacrifice  to  Ceres. 
Throughout  all  Latium,  the  feast  of  the 
Vimltta  (q.v.)  was  celebrated  in  his  honour 
as  the  giver  of  wine ;  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  vintage  season  he  was  offered 
a  lamb  by  the  flaincn  Dialis.  He  was 
honoured  in  all  Italy,  after  Mars,  as  the 
decider  of  battles  and  giver  of  victory ; 
this  was  specially  the  case  at  Rome,  where, 
as  early  as  the  days  of  Romulus,  shrines 
were  founded  to  him  as  Stdtor  ("  he  who 
stays  flight ")  and  Fcretvius  (to  whom  the 
spoils  taken  by  a  Roman  general  in  the 
field  from  a  hostile  general  were  offered. 
See  Spolia).  He  watches  over  justice  and 
truth,  and  is  therefore  the  most  ancient 
and  most  important  god  of  oaths ;  he  was 
specially  called  on  by  the  fctidlcs  (q.v.) 
as  a  witness  at  the  ceremonies  connected 
with  treaties  of  peace.  Not  only  the  law 
of  nations,  but  also  the  law  of  hospitality, 
is  under  his  special  protection,  and  while 
he  causes  his  blessing  to  fall  on  the  whole 
country,  he  is  also  the  god  of  good  fortune 
and  blessing  to  the  family.  His  gracious 
power  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  present 
alone ;  by  means  of  signs  comprehensible  to 
experts,  he  reveals  the  future  (sec  Auspicia) 
and  shows  his  apjn-oval  or  disapproval  of 
a  contemplated  undertaking. 

He  was  worshipped  of  old  on  the  Alban 


Hill,  by  the  Latin  people,  as  their  ancestral 
god,  under  the  name  of  luppitcr  Ldtidris 
(or  Latifdis) ;  at  the  formation  of  the  Latin 
league  he  was  honoured  as  the  god  of  the 
league  by  a  sacrificial  feast,  which  they  all 
held  in  common  ;  even  after  its  dissolution 
the  sacrifice  was  continued  ixnder  the  super- 
intendence of  the  consuls.  (Sec  FERi-ii.) 
The  chief  seat  of  his  worship  in  Rome  was 
the  Capitol,  where  he  was  honoured  as  the 
ideal  head  of  the  State,  as  the  lucreaser  and 
Preserver  of  Roman  might  and  power,  under 
the  name  of  Iupp1.ter  Optimus  Maxinnis 
("  Best  and  Greatest ").  It  was  there  that 
his  earthenware  image  was  enthroned,  with 
the  thunderbolt  in  its  right  hand.  It  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  temple  begun  by  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  the  last  of  the  kings,  and 
finished  and  dedicated  in  the  first  year  of 
the  Republic.  In  the  pediment  of  the  temple 
was  the  quadriga,  the  attribute  of  the  god 
of  thunder,  while  the  chambers  to  the  left 
and  right  were  dedicated  to  Juno  and  to 
Minerva  respectively.  Here  the  consuls, 
at  their  entry  into  office  and  their  dejiarture 
to  war,  made  their  solemn  vows ;  hither 
came  the  triumphal  procession  of  the  victor, 
who  was  clad  in  the  festal  gai-b  of  the  god, 
and  who,  before  offering  to  Jupiter  the 
customar}'  thank-offering  of  white  oxen, 
prayed  to  his  image  and  placed  in  his  lap 
the  laurel-wreath  of  victory  bound  about 
the  fasces.  Hither  poured  in,  to  adorn  the 
temple  and  to  fill  its  treasures,  countless 
multitudes  of  costly  votive  offerings  from 
the  State,  from  generals  and  private  citi- 
zens, and  from  foreign  kings  and  nations. 
When,  after  its  existence  for  400  years, 
the  ancient  temple  was  destroj'ed  by  fire 
in  B.C.  83,  it  was  rebuilt  on  its  original  plan 
but  with  increased  magnificence  (B.C.  78). 
The  image  of  the  god  was  a  copy  in  gold 
and  ivory  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  (q.v.).  The 
temple  was  burnt  down  again  a.d.  70,  and 
Vespasian  had  scarcely  restored  it  when  a 
fresh  fire  burnt  it  down  a.d.  80,  whereupon 
Doniitian  in  a.d.  82  erected  the  temple 
which  continued  to  stand  as  late  as  the  9th 
centiu-y. 

As  was  natural  for  tlie  most  exalted 
god  of  the  Roman  State,  he  had  the  most 
splendid  festivals  in  his  honour.  Amongst 
the  greatest  of  these  were  the  ludl  EumdnT, 
the  htdi  magni,  and  the  ludi  plcbcii. 
{See  Games.)  Under  the  Empire  the 
Capitoline  Jupiter  was  recognised  as  the 
loftiest  representative  of  the  Roman  name 
and  State,  whose  vicegerent  on  earth  was 
the   emperor.      As   his  worslii])  gradually 
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-sprecad  over  the  whole  empire,  he  finally 
became  the  representative  of  the  pagau 
world  in  general.  He  was  often  identiiied 
with  the  native  gods  of  the  provinces, 
including  the  sun-god  of  HC'liopOlIs  and 
Dfiliche  in  Syria,  who,  from  the  2ud  and 
.3rd  centuries  a.d.,  was  worshipjjed  i'ar 
and  wide  under  the  name  of  luppitcr 
lieliopolUunus  a,nd  Dolichcims.  Antoninus 
built  for  the  former  the  magnificent  temple 
of  Heliopolis,  or  Baalbec.  He  was  simi- 
larly identified  with  various  Celtic  and 
•German  gods,  es})eciaUy  those  who  were 
worshipped  on  Alpine  mountain-tops  as 
protectors  of  travellers.  As  an  exami)le  of 
the  latter  we  have  lupijitvr  Opt  anus  Maxi- 
mus  Pcenlnus,  whose  seat  was  on  the  Great 
St.  Bernard. 

Jurisprudence.  The  science  of  law  is  the 
one  branch  of  Roman  literature  which  had 
A  purely  national  development.  From  an 
early  date  there  were  definite  legal  ordi- 
nances in  Rome,  and  shortly  after  the 
•expulsion  of  the  kings  a  collection  of  leges 
regice  was  made  by  a  certain  Gains 
Pc\pirius.  These  consisted  of  archaic  cus- 
tomary laws  of  a  strongly  sacerdotal  char- 
acter, and  arbitrarily  attributed  to  individual 
kings  (known  as  the  lus  Pdplrlunum). 
However,  the  foundation  of  the  collective 
legal  life  of  the  Romans  was  primarily  the 
•well  known  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
•B.C.  451-450.  (;S'te  Twelve  Tables.)  This 
put  an  end  to  the  want  of  a  generally 
known  law ;  for  the  knowledge  of  previous 
legal  decisions,  like  the  whole  of  the 
judicial  procedure,  had  been  hitherto 
kept  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
patricians.  The  administration  of  the  law 
remained  as  formerly  in  the  hands  of  the 
patricians  alone,  for  they  kept  from  the 
plebeians  all  knowledge  of  the  dies  fasti 
and  nefastl,  i.e.  the  days  on  which  legal 
proceedings  might  or  might  not  be  taken, 
as  also  the  forms  of  pleading  which  were 
regularly  employed  (legis  actlones).  The 
latter  were  so  highly  important  that  the 
least  infraction  of  them  would  involve  the 
loss  of  the  cause.  This  condition  of  things 
■  existed  for  a  long  time,  until  Appius 
Claudius  Caicus  drew  up  a  calendar  of  the 
days  on  which  causes  could  be  pleaded,  and 
a  list  of  the  forms  of  pleading.  These  were 
made  public  about  304  B.C.  by  his  secretary, 
Gnseus  Flavius,  after  whom  they  were  then 
called  lus  Flacidnum.  By  these  means 
a  knowledge  of  the  law  became  generally 
attainable.  It  soon  had  eminent  repre- 
sentatives   among    the    ])lebeians    in    the 


persons  of  Publius  Sempronius  Sophtis  and 
Tiberius  Coruncdnlus.  In  ancient  days, 
however,  the  work  of  the  jurists  was  purely 
practical.  It  was  considered  an  honourable 
thing  for  men  learned  in  the  law  to  allow 
people  to  consult  them  (cotisiderc,  hence 
invis,  or  iurc  consulti)  either  in  the  Forum 
or  at  appointed  hours  in  their  own  houses, 
and  to  give  them  legal  advice  {res2)onsa). 
It  was  mainly  by  a  kind  of  oral  tradition  that 
the  knowledge  of  law  was  handed  down,  as 
the  most  eminent  jurists  allowed  younger 
men  to  be  present  at  these  consultations 
as  listeners  (auditoves  or  disclpfdl).  The 
beginning  of  literary  activity  in  this  dejiart- 
ment,  as  in  others,  dates  from  the  second 
Punic  War.  It  begins  with  the  earliest 
exposition  of  existing  law.  Sextus  JElius 
Cdtus  published  in  204  B.C.  a  work  named 
Tvipeit'da  (from  its  being  divided  into  three 
parts)  or  lus  A-Jtiniium,  which  consisted  of 
the  text  of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
together  with  interpretations,  and  the  legal 
formulae  for  carrying  on  suits.  From  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  century  it  became 
common  to  make  collections  of  the  rcsponsa 
of  eminent  jurists,  and  to  use  them  as  a 
source  of  legal  information.  Among  others, 
Marcus  Porcius  Cdto,  the  son  of  Cato  the 
Elder,  made  a  collection  of  this  kind.  In 
some  families  knowledge  of  the  law  was  in 
a  measure  hereditarj-,  as  in  those  of  the 
^lii,  Porcii,  Sulpicii,  and  Mucii.  A 
member  of  the  last  family,  the  pontifex 
Qtiintus  Mucius  Sca-cOla  (died  B.C.  82),  was 
the  first  who,  with  the  aid  of  the  formal 
precision  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  gave  a 
scientific  and  systematic  account  of  all 
existing  law,  in  his  work,  De  lure  CXvlli. 
Scrvius  Sulplcius  Rufus,  the  contemporary 
and  friend  of  Cicero,  further  advanced  this 
new  and  more  methodical  treatment  of  law 
by  his  numerous  writings  and  by  training  up 
pupils,  such  as  Aulus  Ojilius  and  Publius 
Alfenus  Varus.  The  former  rendered  great 
assistance  to  Caesar  in  his  scheme  for 
forming  the  whole  of  the  lus  Civile  into 
a  single  code.  Besides  these  there  were 
several  eminent  jurists  at  the  close  of  the 
Republic:  Gains  Trebatius  Testa,  Quintus 
^lius  Tubero,  Gaius  ^Elius  Gallus,  and 
Aulus  Cascellius. 

While  under  the  Republic  the  learned 
jurist  had  held  au  inferior  position  to  the 
orator  in  influence  and  importance,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  under  the  Empire  public 
eloquence  became  subordinate,  and  the 
position  of  the  jurists  was  the  most  coveted 
and  influential  in  the  State,  especially  when 
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Augustus  decreed  that  the  opinions  of 
jurists  authorized  by  the  head  of  the  State 
were  to  have  the  validity  of  law.  It  was 
from  the  jurists  as  advisers  of  the  emperor 
that  all  legislation  now  proceeded.  They 
had  access  to  all  the  highest  oflices  of  the 
court  and  of  the  State.  Accordingly  the 
men  of  the  highest  gifts  and  character 
betook  themselves  naturally  to  this  pro- 
fession, and  even  introduced  into  the  laws 
au  increased  unity,  consistency,  and  sj'ste- 
matic  order.  Under  Augustus  two  jurists 
were  pre-eminent,  Qitintiis  AntistiusLdbco 
and  Oahis  Ateiiis  CdpltO,  the  founders  of 
the  two  later  schools,  named,  after  their 
pupils  Sempronius  Prooulus  and  Masurius 
Sablnus,  the  ProcuUdni  and  Sahlni  respec- 
tively. Labeo  sought  to  extend  his  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  whilst  Capito  held  fast 
to  the  traditions  of  former  jurists. 

The  first  scientific  collection  of  laws  was 
made  under  Hadrian  by  the  Sabinian 
lawyer  Salvius  luliamts,  with  his  EcUctum 
Perpdainn,  a  classified  collection  of  the 
prffitorian  edicts  from  the  times  of  the  Re- 
public. (See  Edictum.)  Sextus  Pomj'onius, 
his  somewhat  younger  contemporar3',  com- 
posed amongst  other  things  a  history  of  the 
law  till  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

Under  the  Antonines  jurisprudence  was 
able  to  claim  a  remarkable  representative 
in  the  Asiatic  Gains,  but  it  received  its 
completion  and  conclusion  in  the  first  half 
of  the  3rd  century  A.D.,  through  ^Einilius 
Pdpinidnus, Domitius  Ulpidnus, a,nd  lulius 
Paulus.  After  their  time  there  were  no 
jurists  of  gBeat  and  original  capacity.  In 
the  4th  century  literary  activity  revived 
again,  but  confined  itself  to  the  collection 
of  legal  authorities,  especially  that  of  im- 
perial ordinances.  Thus  the  Cocle.c  Thco- 
dosidnits,  finished  in  a.d.  438,  contains  an 
official  record  of  all  the  enactments  decreed 
by  the  emperors  from  the  time  of  Con- 
stantino. Under  Justinian  I  (527-565  a.d.) 
the  last  and  most  complete  Roman  collection 
of  laws  was  made,  under  the  name  of  the 
Corpus  luris  Civilis  (q.v.). 

Justinianus.    See  Corpus  Juris  Civilis. 

Justinus.  A  Latin  author,  who  com- 
posed, probably  in  the  2ud  century  A.D., 
an  abstract,  still  extant,  of  the  Universal 
History  of  Pompeius  Tvogns  (Tragi  Pompet 
Historidrum  Pldlippicdrum  Epitoma).  It 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Of  the  circumstances  of  his  life 
nothing  is  known. 

Justltium.  The  term  by  which  the 
Romans   designated    a   legal   vacation,   or 


cessation  from  business  in  the  courts  of 
justice,  in  the  sittings  of  the  senate,  and 
even  in  private  life,  when  all  the  shops 
were  closed.  This  took  place  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions,  such  as  famine,  or  during 
the  perils  of  war,  and,  under  the  Empire, 
on  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  imperial 
famil}'.  It  was  decreed  by  the  highest 
magistrate  present  in  Rome,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  senate.  When  the  occasion 
had  passed  bj',  it  was  removed  by  a  special 
edict  on  the  part  of  the  magistrate. 

Juturna.  An  old  Latin  goddess  of  foun- 
tains, sometimes  said  to  have  been  beloved' 
b}^  Jupiter,  from  whom  she  received  the 
dominion  over  all  the  rivers  and  waters  of 
Latium.  She  is  also  called  the  wife  of 
Janus,  and  by  him  the  mother  of  Fontus, 
the  god  of  springs.  Vergil  makes  her  the 
sister  of  Turnus  of  Ardea,  king  of  the 
Rutali,  probably  in  allusion  to  a  spring 
named  after  her  in  the  country  between 
Ardea  and  Lavlniuni.  Besides  the  pond 
of  Juturna  in  the  Forum  at  Rome,  there 
was  also  a  spring  bearing  her  name  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  the  water  of  which  was 
considered  sacred  and  salutary,  and  was 
therefore  employed  in  all  sacrificial  rites 
and  services,  and  also  used  by  sick  people. 
On  January  11th,  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  on  which  her  temple  was  erected  in  the 
Campus  Blartius  by  Lutatius  Catiilus,  all 
workmen  engaged  on  aqueducts  and  the  like 
celebrated  the  Juturnalia.  As  a  goddess 
who  dispenses  water,  she  was,  together 
with  Vulcan,  specially  invoked  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  fires.     [Iuturna  =  Diilturna.] 

Juvenalis  (Declums  lilnius).  The  great 
Roman  satirist,  born  at  Aquinum,  a  town 
of  the  Volscians,  about  47  A.D.  Ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  of  his  life  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  he  was  the  son, 
either  real  or  adopted,  of  a  wealth}'  freed- 
man,  and  spent  the  first  half  of  his  life  in 
Rome  engaged  in  declamatory  exercises, 
more  for  pleasure  than  as  a  preparation 
for  the  Forum  or  the  schools.  He  continued 
there  until  he  beca'ne  a  knight.  In  an  in- 
scription of  the  time  of  Domitian  he  is  named 
as  duumvir  and  as  a  flamen  of  Vespasian 
in  his  native  town,  and  also  as  tribune  of 
the  first  Dalmatian  cohort.  The  command 
of  a  cohort  is  also  specified  in  the  accounts 
already  mentioned.  According  to  these  he 
was  sent  into  banishment  under  the  pre- 
tence of  military  distinction,  because  in  a 
satirical  composition  he  had  taken  the 
liberty  of  denouncing  the  political  influence 
of   a  favourite  comedian  of   the  emperor. 
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As  to  the  place  and  date  of  his  banishment, 
the  accounts  vary  between  Britain  and 
Egypt,  and  also  between  the  last  years  of 
Domitian  (against  which  theory  there  are 
weighty  objections)  and  the  reigns  of  either 
Trajan  or  Hadrian.  In  any  case  he  died 
after  127  A.D.,  according  to  one  account,  in 
the  eighty-second  year  of  his  life,  or  about 
130,  the  cause  being  grief  at  his  exile.  By 
-others  he  is  made  to  return  to  Rome  before 
his  death.  We  possess  sixteen  satires  by 
him,  which  the  grammarians  have  divided 
into  five  books.  In  these  he  delineates  with 
moral  indignation  and  with  pitiless  scorn  the 
universal  corruption  of  society,  particularly 
in  the  times  of  Domitian,  painting  its  vices 
in  all  their  nakedness  and  ugliness  with 
the  most  glaring  colours.  His  composition 
is  often  concise  to  the  verge  of  obscurity, 
•and  by  its  strong  rhetorical  colouring  be- 
trays his  earlier  studies.  In  his  own  day, 
and  afterwards,  his  satires  enjoyed  great 
popularity,  and  were  held  in  high  repute 
even  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Owing  to  his 
obscurity  he  early  attracted  the  attention 
of  learned  men  of  old,  and  we  still  possess 
the  remains  of  their  industry  in  a  collection 
of  ScJiolia.    [About   the   life   of  the  poet 


nothing  certain  can  be  really  ascertained 
except  from  the  hints  given  in  his  own 
writings.  The  biographies  which  have 
come  down  to  us  must  be  used  with  ex- 
treme caution  :  and  it  is  not  at  all  certain 
that  the  inscription  mentioned  above  refers 
to  him  at  all.] 

Juvencus  {Gains  Vettins  AquUhcs).  A 
Christian  Latin  poet  and  a  presbyter  in 
Spain.  About  330  he  composed  a  poetic 
version  of  the  gospel  narrative  (llisturia 
Ecangt'Uca)  in  four  books ;  he  also  cast  the 
books  of  Moses  and  Joshua  [and  Judges]  into 
the  form  and  phraseology  of  the  Roman  epic 
poets.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest 
attempt  to  make  the  Christian  literature 
rival  the  pagan  in  beauty  of  form,  and  to 
supplant  and  supersede  heathen  poetry  as 
a  means  of  education.  [The  epic  paraphrase 
of  the  Heptateuch  is  now  no  longer  ascribed 
to  Juvencus,  but  to  Cyprian,  not  the  bishop 
of  Carthage,  but  a  Gaul  of  the  6th  century, 
in  all  probability  the  third  bishop  of  Toulon. 
(The  Latin  Heptateuch,  critically  reviewed 
by  Prof.  Mayor,  pp.  xxxiv-xlii).  See 
Cyprian,  2.] 

Jtiventas.  The  Roman  goddess  of  youth. 
{Sec  Hebe.) 


\\  see  L/ 


Knights.    Sec  Eqdites  and  Hippeis. 


Labdacns.  Son  of  PSlydoms,  grandson  of 
<Cadmus,  and  father  of  Liiius  {q.v.). 

LabSrius  {Dtjciiniis).  The  originator  and 
leading  representative  of  the  mime  {q.v.)  as 
a,  form  of  literature ;  born  about  105  B.C. 
Being  a  Roman  knight  with  a  strong  love 
of  freedom,  he  roused  the  wrath  of  the 
dictator  Caesar ;  accordingly  in  B.C.  45 
the  latter  compelled  him  to  appear  on  the 
■stage  at  the  age  of  sixty,  and  to  compete 
with  his  rival  Publilius  Syrus.  In  the  pro- 
logue to  the  piece,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
monuments  of  Roman  literature  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  Laberius  complains  bit- 
terly of  the  indignity  put  upon  him.  His 
appearing  as  an  actor  involved  the  loss  of 
knightly  rank,  which  in  this  case,  however, 
was  restored  to  him  by  Csesar.  He  died 
at  Puteoli  in  43.  Apart  from  the  prologue 
already  mentioned,  we  have  only  unimpor- 
tant fragments  of  more  than  forty  of  his 
mimes  These  bear  witness  to  the  origina- 
lity of  hia  wit  and  the  vigour  of  his  style. 


Lacema.  The  Latin  term  for  a  coarse, 
dark-coloured  cloak,  fastened  on  the  .shoulder 
by  a  brooch,  which  was  in  use  as  a  protec- 
tion against  rain.  It  was  provided  with  a 
hood.  In  later  times  the  name  was  given 
to  a  light  and  elegant  mantle,  either  white  or 
dj'ed  in  Tyrian  purple,  which  was  worn  over 
the  toga  to  complete  the  costume  at  games 
or  other  outdoor  occasions.  In  the  time  of 
Augustus,  who  forbade  its  use  in  the  Forum 
or  Circus,  it  formed  part  of  the  military 
uniform.  It  was  afterwards  commonly 
worn  even  in  Rome  itself. 

Lachfisis  {Greek).  One  of  the  three 
goddesses  of  fate.     {See  MffiK.E.) 

Laconicum.  A  species  of  dry  sweating- 
bath,  introduced  from  Greece  by  the  Romans 
towards  the  end  of  the  Republic.  It  was 
specially  used  to  correct  the  effects  of 
excessive  indulgence  at  the  table,  by  in- 
ducing severe  perspiration ;  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  process  it  was  usual  to  take  either  a 
cold   plunge   or   a   shower-bath.    The  dry 
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sweating-bath  was  taken  in  a  small,  circular 
room,  covered  with  a  cnpola,  and  capable  of 
being  raised  to  a  high  degree  of  temperature. 
Its  sole  light  was  admitted  through  a  hole  in 
its  vaulted  roof.  Under  this  opening  there 
hung  on  chains  a  bronze  shield  (cUpcus), 
by  elevating  and  depressing  which  it  was 
possible  to  regulate  the  temperature. 

Lactantius  (FinmCinus).  A  pupil  of 
Arnobius,  summoned  by  Diocletian  to  teach 
rhetoric  in  the  school  of  Nlcomedia  in 
Bithynia.  Here  he  embraced  Christianit}' 
(before  A.d.  303),  and  in  his  old  age  (about 
317)  he  became  the  teacher,  in  Gaul,  of 
Crispus,  the  son  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
He  is  remarkable  above  all  Christian 
authors  for  the  purity  and  smoothness  of 
his  style,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  the 
careful  study  of  Cicero,  so  much  so  indeed, 
as  to  have  earned  the  title  of  the  Christian 
Cicero.  His  great  work  is  the  "Intro- 
duction to  Divine  Knowledge"  {Divinai 
InstifutiOncs),  in  seven  books.  A  poem  on 
the  phoenix,  in  eightj'-five  couplets,  is  also 
ascribed  to  him ;  but  this  ascription  is 
doubtful. 

Lacunaria  {Ldcuuria,  Ldquedria).  The 
Latin  name  for  the  panelled  ceilings  of  rooms 
which  were  formed  by  placing  planks  across 
the  beams  of  the  i-oof,  whereb}'  liollo\\' 
spaces  were  produced.  These  spaces  were 
covered  with  wood  or  ivory,  or  ornamented 
with  sculptured  reliefs  or  pictures ;  occa- 
sionally they  were  even  gilded  or  inlaid 
with  plates  of  gold.  [Horace,  Odes,  ii  18, 
1.]  In  banque  ting-rooms  the}'  were  some- 
times so  formed  that  the  panels  could  be 
slipped  aside  to  let  flowers,  wreaths,  and 
other  complimentary  presents  fall  in  showers 
on  the  guests  below.     [Suetonius,  Nero,  31.] 

Lad5n.  The  hundred-headed  dragon,  who 
watclied  over  the  garden  of  the  Hespeiides 
(g.v.") ;  the  son  of  Phorcj'S  (or  of  Tj-phon) 
and  of  Ceto.  He  was  slain  by  Heracles 
when  he  went  to  fetch  the  golden  apples. 

Lseiia.  An  ancient  Roman  garment.  It 
was  a  woollen  mantle,  fastened  by  a  brooch, 
of  a  coarse,  shaggy  material,  twice  as  thick 
as  an  ordinary  toga.  Under  the  Empire  it 
was  very  generally  worn  as  an  outer  cloak 
by  all  classes  of  society,  especially  on  going 
out  to  supper. 

Laertes.  King  of  Ithaca,  and  son  of  Arci- 
sius,  a  son  of  Zeus.  He  was  the  husband 
of  Anticleia  and  father  of  Od3-sseus  (q.v.). 

Laestrjfgones.  In  Homer,  a  race  of  giants 
and  cannibals  dwelling  in  the  distant  north, 
where  the  nights  are  so  short  that  the 
shepherd  driving   his  tlock  out  meets   the 


shepherd  who  is  driving  his  flock  in.  Their 
citj'  was  Telepylus,  founded  by  Lamus. 
When  Odysseus  {q.v.)  came  there  on  his 
wanderings,  their  king  was  Antiphates. 
The  later  Greeks  placed  the  home  of  the 
Lsestrj'gonians  in  Sicily,  to  the  south  of 
Etna,  near  the  town  of  Leontini ;  tlie 
Romans,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Latium, 
near  Formise.  [Homer,  Od.  x  82,  lOG ; 
Thuc,  vi  2  ;  Cic,  Ad  Atticum  ii  13  ;  Horace, 
Odes  iii  IG,  34.]     {See  Painting,  fig.  5.) 

Laevius.  A  Roman  epic  and  lyric  poet. 
{See  Epos  and  Lyric  Poetry.) 

Lagoena,  Lagona ;  Lagynos.   See  Vessels. 

Laius.  The  son  of  Labdacus,  grandson  of 
PolydOrus,  and  great-grandson  of  Cadmus. 
When  his  guardian  Lycus  was  banished  or 
slain  by  Amplilon  {([.v.)  and  Zethus,  he  fled 
to  Pelops.  At  the  death  of  the  usurpers, 
he  ascended  the  throne  of  his  fathers  and 
married  Jocasta.     {Sec  (Edipus.) 

Lampadedromia.    See  Torch-race. 

Lampridius.  One  of  the  Scriptorcs  His- 
tovia;  Augustcr  {q.v.). 

Lamps.    Sec  Lighting. 

Lancea.    See  Legion,  near  end. 

Laiiista.  The  Roman  name  for  a  fen- 
cing-master or  trainer  of  gladiators.  {See 
Gladiatores.) 

Lantern  of  Demosthenes.  A  mediaeval 
name  for  the  monument  of  Lj-sicrates  ((j'.f.)- 

Lanterns.    Sec  Lighting. 


LAOCOON    AND    HIS    SONS. 

(Rome,  Vatican.) 


Laocoon.  According  to  the  post-Homeric 
story,  a  priest  of  Apollo.  He  had  displeased 
that  god  by  marrj-ing  against  his  wishes; 
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and,  when  the  Greeks  Lad  departed  for  a 
time  from  Troy,  leaving  the  wooden  horse 
behind  them,  he  again  offended,  by  serving 
as  a  priest  on  the  occasion  of  the  sacrifice 
offered  to  Poseidon.  Accordingly,  in  the 
midst  of  the  sacrificial  feast,  the  god  sent  two 
serpents  who  strangled  Laocoon  and  one  of 
his  sons.  In  Vergil's  account  [yEii.  ii  230] 
Laocoon  draws  down  upon  himself  the  wrath 
of  Athena,  not  only  for  warning  the  Trojans 
against  tlio  guile  of  the  Greeks,  but  for 
piercing  with  a  spear  the  flank  of  the  horse 
dedicated  to  the  goddess.  Whilst  he  was 
sacrificing  to  Poseidon  on  the  beach,  Athena 
caused  two  snakes  to  emerge  from  the  sea 
and  strangle  the  father  and  both  of  his 
sons.  This  incident  has  been  represented 
in  the  famous  group  of  sculpture  (see  cut), 
the  work  of  the  Rhodian  artists  Agesander, 
Polj'dorus,  and  AthenodOrus, 
which  was  found  in  1506  amid 
the  ruins  of  the  house  of  the 
emperor  Titus  at  Rome.  It  is 
now  in  the  Belvedere  court  of 
the  Vatican  Museum.      {Comp. 

SCULPTUnE.) 

Laodameia.  (Lat.  -la).  The 
daughter  of  Acastus,  and  wife 
of  ProtesTlaus  {qv.).  She  was 
celebrated  for  her  attachment  to 
her  husband,  whom  she  followed 
to  death  of  her  own  free  will. 

Laomedon.  Son  of  Ilua  and 
Eurydice,  father  of  Priam, 
Tithonus,  and  Hesione,  and 
king  of  Ilium.  Apollo  and 
Poseidon  served  him  for  wages, 
the  former  pasturing  his  flock 
on  Mount  Ida,  while  the  latter, 
either  alone  or  with  the  help 
of  Apollo  and  jEacus  (7.?'.),  built 
the  walls  of  the  town.  But 
Laomedon  defrauded  the  gods 
of  the  payment  that  had  been 
agreed  upon.  Apollo  therefore 
visited  the  land  with  a  plague, 
and  Poseidon  sent  a  sea-monster, 
to  whom  the  king  was  forced 
to  offer  his  daughter  Hesione. 
Heracles,  on  his  way  back  from 
the  Amazons,  found  the  maiden 
chained  to  a  rock  in  the  sea,  and 
he  offered  to  kill  the  monster  if 
he  were  given  the  magic  horses 
which  Zeus  had  bestowed  on 
Tros  in  exchange  for  Ganymede, 
whom  he  had  carried  off.  Laomedon  agreed 
to  this,  but  again  broke  his  promise.  Accor- 
dingly Heracles  {q.v.)  subsequently  waged 


war  against  him,  and  after  capturing  the 
city,  slew  him  and  all  his  sons, except  Priam. 

Laquearia.    See  IjAcunaria. 

Laquearius.     See  Gladiatores. 

Lara.     Sec  Mania. 

Lararium.  The  shrine  of  the  Lnres. 
(See  Lares.) 

Lares  {i.e.  lords).  The  Latin  name  for 
the  good  spirits  of  the  departed,  who  even 
after  death  continue  to  be  active  in  bring- 
ing blessing  on  their  posterity.  The  origin 
of  the  worship  of  the  Lares  is  traced  to  the 
fact  that  the  Romans  buried  tlieir  dead  in 
their  own  houses,  until  it  was  forbidden  by 
the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  Every 
house  had  individually  a  lar  fcimilmriii, 
who  was  the  "  lord  "  or  tutelary  spirit  of 
the  family  ;  his  chief  care  was  to  prevent 
its  dying  out.    His  image,  habited  in  a  tdga, 


*A1TA11    Of    LAKES    CO.MPITALES. 

(Pompeii.) 

stood   between   the    two    Penates,   in 


the 


Idmrium  or  shrine  of  the  Lm-cs,  beside  the 
household  hearth,  which  in  early  days  was 
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in  the  dMum  /  the  group  as  a  whole  was 
also  commonly  called  either  the  Lares  or 
the  Penates.  The  ancient  Roman  and  his 
children  saluted  it  daily  with  a  morning 
prayer  and  an  ofiering  from  the  table ;  for, 
after  the  chief  meal  was  over,  a  portion  of 
it  was  laid  on  the  fire  on  the  hearth.  When 
the  hearth  and  the  Lares  were  not  in  the 
€ating-room,  the  offering  was  placed  on  a 
special  table  before  the  shrine.  Regular 
sacrifices  were  offered  on  the  calends, 
nones,  and  ides  of  every  month  and  at  all 
important  family  festivities,  such  as  the 
birthday  of  the  father  of  the  family,  the 
assumption  by  a  son  of  the  toija  vtrtlis,  the 
marriage  of  a  child,  or  at  the  reception  of 
a  bride,  or  the  return  of  any  member  of 
the  family  after  a  long  absence.  On  such 
occasions  the  Lares  were  covered  with  gar- 
lands and  cakes  and  honey ;  wine  and  in- 
cense, and  animals,  especially  swine,  were 
offered  up.  Out  of  doors  the  Lares  were 
also  honoured  as  tutelary  divinities,  and  in 
the  chapels  at  the  cross-ways  (covipUa) 
there  were  always  two  lares  covii>itales  or 
viconiin  (one  for  each  of  the  intersecting 
roads)  which  were  honoured  by  a  popular 
festival  {Compitfdia)  held  four  times  a  year 
(cp.  cut).  Augustus  added  to  the  Lares  the 
Genius  Angusti,  and  commanded  two 
regular  feasts  to  be  held  in  honour  of  these 
divinities,  in  the  months  of  May  and 
August.  Further,  there  were  Lares  belong- 
ing to  the  whole  city  (lares  2"'a'stites). 
They  were  invoked  with  the  mother  of  the 
Lares,  also  called  Lara,  Larunda,  or  Mania 
(q.v.),  and  had  an  ancient  altar  and  temple 
to  themselves  in  Rome.  The  Lares  were 
invoked  as  protectors  on  a  journey,  in  the 
country,  in  war,  and,  on  the  sea.  In  con- 
trast to  these  good  spirits  we  have  the 
LarvcB  (q.v.). 

Larunda.    Sec  Mania. 

Larvae.  In  Roman  belief  the  Larvee,  in 
contrast  to  the  Lares  (the  good  spirits  of 
the  departed),  were  the  souls  of  dead  people 
who  could  find  no  rest,  either  owing  to 
their  own  guilt,  or  from  having  met  with 
some  indignity,  such  as  a  violent  death. 
They  were  supposed  to  wander  abroad  in 
the  form  of  dreadful  spectres,  skeletons, 
etc.,  and  especially  to  strike  the  living  with 
madness.  Similar  spectres  of  the  night  are 
the  LSmures.  To  expel  them  from  the 
house,  peculiar  expiatory  rites  were  held 
on  three  days  of  the  year,  the  9th,  11th, 
and  13th  of  Maj',  the  Lemuria,  when  all 
the  temples  were  closed,  and  marriages 
avoided. 


Lasus  (Gr.  Lasos).  A  Greek  dithyrambic 
poet.     (See  Dithykambos.) 

Latifundium.  The  Latin  term  for  an 
extensive  lauded  estate  which  was  w^orked 
by  means  of  slaves.  Lands  of  the  State 
(see  Ager  Publicds)  taken  into  permanent 
use  by  occupdtio  formed  the  foundation 
of  these  properties,  and  their  possessor 
enlarged  them  by  obtaining  contiguous  pro- 
perty either  by  purchase  or  by  forcible 
appropriation.  This  system  of  latifundia 
gradually  caused  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
Italian  peasantry,  and  involved  in  it  the 
general  destruction  of  the  community  [Lati- 
fundia pcrdidere  Itdliam,  Pliny,  N.  II., 
xviii  35]. 

Latini.  The  name  originally  given  by 
the  Romans,  in  the  language  of  constitu- 
tional law,  to  those  who  belonged  to  the 
Latin  league.  At  its  dissolution,  in  B.C. 
338,  they  did  not  receive  the  right  of  Roman 
citizenship,  but  entered  into  the  condition 
of  dependent  socii  (q.v.) ;  they  had  a  defi- 
nite precedence  over  the  other  socii,  pos- 
sessed the  commercium  (q.v.),  and  the  right 
of  settlement  in  Rome,  and  their  attain- 
ment of  the  right  of  citizenship  was  mate- 
rially facilitated.  They  received  this  when 
they  had  once  filled  any  annual  public 
oiSce  in  their  community,  or  when,  on 
settling  in  Rome,  they  left  a  son  behind 
them  in  the  colony  to  which  they  belonged. 
After  the  right  of  citizenship  had  been 
given  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  (B.C. 
89),  this  ills  Lata,  or  Latin  Right,  became 
useless  for  Italy  ;  it  was  even  given  by 
many  of  the  emperors  to  communities  in 
the  provinces,  and  a.d.  212  all  free  inhabi- 
tants of  the  empire  received  the  right  of 
citizenship.  After  this  time  the  only 
Latini  remaining  were  those  called  the 
Latini  lunidni,  slaves  who  had  been  in- 
formally set  at  libert}',  and  who  were 
allowed  this  privilege  from  the  time  of 
Tiberius. 

Latlnus.  Sou  of  Faunus  and  of  the  Nymph 
Marlca  (according  to  another  story,  of  Her- 
cules and  Fauna,  or  of  Odysseus  and  Circe). 
He  was  king  of  Latium,  and  father  of 
Lavinia,  the  wife  of  jEneas  (q.v.). 

Latona.    Sec  Leto. 

Lavatrina.     See  Baths. 

Lavema.  The  Roman  patroness  of  thieves. 
There  was  an  altar  dedicated  to  her  at  the 
gate  named  after  her  the  Porta  Lavernulis. 

Lavinia.  Daughter  of  Latinus,  and  wife 
of  ^neas  (q.v.). 

Leander  (Gr.  Leandrds).  A  youth  of 
Abydos,  on  the  Hellespont,  whose  story  was 
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very  celebrated  in  ancient  times,  and  was 
the  theme  of  a  minor  epic  poem  by  Musaeus 
(q.v.).  He  was  in  love  with  Hero  (q.v.),  and 
■every  night  swam  across  the  Hellespont  to 
visit  her  in  her  solitary  tower  at  Lesbos. 
He  was  guided  by  a  light  in  the  tower, 
and  on  its  being  extinguished  in  a  night 
of  tempest,  he  lost  his  life  in  the  waves. 
When  Hero  saw  his  corpse  washed  up 
the  next  morning  on  the  shore,  she  threw 
herself  down  from  the  tower,  and  was  thus 
killed. 

L6archus.  The  son  of  Athamas  (q.v.)  and 
Ino.  He  was  killed  by  his  father  in  a  fit 
of  madness. 

Lectica.    See  Litters. 

Lectisternium.  A  festival  of  Greek 
origin,  first  ordered  by  the  Sibylline  books 
in  399  B.C.  It  was  held  on  exceptional  occa- 
sions, particularly  in  times  of  great  distress. 
Images  of  the  gods  (probably  portable 
figures  of  wood  draped  with  robes,  and 
with  their  heads  made  of  marble,  clay,  or 
wax)  were  laid  on  a  couch  (called  the  Icctus 
or  2ntlvinar).  A  table  was  placed  before 
them,  on  which  was  laid  out  a  meal,  always 
a  free-will  offering.  At  the  first  Lccti- 
stcrnia,  there  were  three  lectl  arranged  for 
three  pairs  of  non-Roman  divinities  ;  Apollo 
and  Latona,  HerScles  and  Artemis  (Diana), 
Hermes  (Mercurius)  and  Poseidon  (Nep- 
tune). Afterwards,  this  sacrifice  was  offered 
to  the  six  pairs  of  Roman  gods,  who  cor- 
responded to  the  twelve  great  gods  of  the 
Greeks :  Jupiter,  Juno,  Neptune,  Minerva, 
Mars,  Venus,  Apollo,  Diana,  Vulcan,  Vesta, 
Mercur}',  and  Ceres.  These  banquets  to 
the  gods  generally  took  place  at  festivals 
of  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  which  were 
called  Supplicfdlones  (q.v.),  and  were  per- 
formed in  the  market-places  or  at  appointed 
temples,  in  which  the  arrangements  for  the 
purpose  were  on  a  permanent  footing.  It 
was  customary  to  have  connected  with  this 
a  domestic  feast,  to  which  both  strangers 
and  friends  were  invited,  and  in  which 
even  those  imprisoned  for  debt  were  al- 
lowed to  participate.  From  the  commence- 
ment of  the  3rd  century  B.C.  a  banquet 
was  regularly  given  to  the  three  Capitoline 
divinities,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  on 
every  13th  of  November,  in  conjunction 
with  the  plebeian  games.  Under  the  Em- 
pire the  celebration  was  on  the  13th  of 
September,  and  was  associated  with  the 
Roman  games.  From  B.C.  196  it  was  pro- 
vided by  the  College  of  Epuloncs  (q.v.). 
The  images  of  the  three  gods  were  decked 
with  curls,  anointed,  and  tricked  out  with 


colours.  Jupiter  was  placed  reclining  on  a 
cushion,  with  a  goddess  on  each  side  of  him 
seated  on  a  chair  ;  and  the  divinities  were 
invited  to  a  banquet,  in  which  the  whole 
senate  participated. 

Lec^thus  (Gr.  lekuthos).  An  oil-flask. 
(See  Vases  and  Vessels.) 

Leda.  Daughter  of  Thestius,  and  sister 
of  Althaea,  and  wife  of  Tyndarfius.  Ac- 
cording to  Homer  it  was  by  Tyndareos 
that  she  became  the  mother  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  (Polydeuces),  and  also  of  Clytae- 
mnestra,  while  Helen  was  her  daughter  by 
Zeus.  Generally,  however,  Helen  and 
Pollux  are  described  as  children  of  Zeus, 
Clytsemnestra  and  Castor  as  those  of  Tyn- 
dareos. According  to  the  later  story,  Zeus 
approached  Leda  in  the  shape  of  a  swan, 
and  she  brought  forth  two  eggs,  out  of  one 
of  which  sprang  Helen,  and  out  of  the  other 
Castor  and  Pollux. 

Legati.  The  Roman  term  for  (1)  ambas- 
sadors who,  under  the  Republic,  were  chosen 
by  the  senate  from  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished senators  and  provided  with  in- 
structions and  proper  remuneration.  On 
their  return  they  had  to  hand  in  a  report 
to  the  senate. 

(2)  Persons  appointed,  as  above,  by  the 
senate,  to  accompany  the  generals  and  the 
governors  of  provinces.  Three  or  more 
coidd  be  appointed,  according  to  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case.  They  were  of  senatorial 
rank,  and  were  bound  to  carry  out  the  com- 
mands of  their  superior  officer,  who  was 
responsible  for  them.  In  his  absence  they 
took  his  place  as  legati  pro  jjra'tOre.  _  Under 
the  Empire  this  title  was  also  given  to 
those  who  assisted  in  the  duties  of  juris- 
diction and  government  in  the  senatorial 
provinces.  On  the  other  hand,  the  h-gati 
August i  pro  prwtore  were  nominated  by  the 
emperor  himself,  without  any  specified  limit 
of  time,  to  act  as  governors  over  imperial 
provinces  in  which  there  was  an  army. 
They  were  divided  into  consular  and  jjroi- 
torian  legati,  according  as  the  authority 
delegated  to  them  extended  over  several 
legions  or  only  one.  Besides  these  there 
were  legati  Ugionum,  appointed  according 
to  the  number  of  the  legions.  They  were 
men  of  senatorial  rank,  and  had  the  com- 
mand of  the  several  legions,  and  of  the 
auxiliary  troops  belonging  to  them. 

Legion  (Leglo).  In  the  time  of  Romulus 
the  united  armed  forces  of  Rome  went  by 
this  name.  The  legion  consisted  of  300 
knights  (celcrcs)  under  the  command  of  a 
tribunus  cclcntm,  appointed  by  the  king, 
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and  3,000  foot  soldiers,  under  the  command 
of  three  tribimi  mirdinn.  Each  of  the 
three  ancient  tribes  provided  a  third  of  this 
force  and  one  tribune.  With  the  increase 
of  the  military  forces  of  Rome  the  name  of 
Jrc/io  was  given  to  each  of  the  sub-divisions 
equivalent  in  numbers  to  the  original  army. 

The  military  system  of  king  Servius  Tul- 
lius  made  the  infantry  the  most  important 
part  of  the  military  forces,  instead  of  the 
cavalry  as  heretofore.  The  five  classes  in- 
cluded in  the  ccnsns  (q.v.)  were  obliged  to 
serve  in  the  army  at  their  own  expense ; 
those  who  were  not  comprised  in  these 
classes,  vis.  the  jjvolefdru,  were  freed  from 
service,  and,  when  they  were  enlisted,  re- 
ceived their  equipment  from  the  State.  The 
iumores,  those  who  were  from  17  to  4(3 
years  old,  were  appointed  for  field  service, 
and  the  scu'iorcs,  those  from  47  to  60,  for 
the  defence  of  the  city. 

The  first  and  second  lines  of  the  legion, 
drawn  up  in  unbroken  order  like  the 
Greek  phalanx,  consisted  of  citizens  of  the 
first  class,  equipped  with  helmet,  cuirass, 
round  shield  (cllj)eus),  and  greaves,  all  of 
bronze.  The  third  and  fourth  lines  were 
from  the  second  class,  and  had  no  cuirass, 
but  had  the  helmet  and  greaves  and  large 
oblong  shields  (sciltMrn).  The  fifth  and 
sixth  were  armed  similarly,  but  without 
greaves,  and  were  drawn  from  the  third 
class.  The  fourth  class  was  armed  with  the 
scutum  as  its  only  weapon  of  defence,  but, 
like  the  others,  provided  with  spear  (hastn) 
and  sword.  It  either  filled  the  seventh  and 
eighth  lines,  or,  with  the  fifth  class,  formed 
the  rordrii,  who  opened  the  battle  with 
slings  and  other  light  missiles. 

An  important  alteration,  ascribed  to 
Camillus  (about  B.C.  390),  was  the  abolition 
of  the  phalanx  and  introduction  of  the 
manipulav  formation,  which  prevailed  till 
the  time  of  Marius  (end  of  the  2nd  cen- 
tury B.C.).  In  the  flourishing  days  of  the 
Republic,  the  normal  strength  of  a  legion, 
which  could  be  fn creased  in  time  of  need, 
consisted  of  300  knights  (cquUcs),  and  4,200 
foot  soldiers  (pcditcs).  In  respect  to  the 
weapons  used,  the  latter  were  divided  into 
foiir  kinds,  according  to  their  length  of 
service  and  familiarity  with  warfare.  (1) 
1,200  hastdtt,  all  in  early  manhood ;  (2) 
1,200  pvincipcs,  in  the  full  vigour  of  life ; 
(3)  600  tridril,  who  were  proved  veterans; 
and  (4)  1,200  vcUtes,  who  were  lightly 
armed,  and  were  drawn  from  the  lowest 
classes  of  the  census.  The  three  first 
classes  had  a  bronze  helmet  (cassis)  with  a 


lofty  plume  of  feathers,  a  scutum,  a  leathern 
cuirass  (lOrlca,  q.i\),  greaves  and  a  sword 
(gldcllus),  which,  after  the  second  Punic  War 
was  of  the  Spanish  kind,  being  short,  strong, 
and  two-edged,  fitted  for  thrusting  rather 
than  cutting,  and  worn  on  the  right  side. 
There  was  also  a  spear,  which  in  the  two 
first  divisions  was  a  pilum  (q.v.),  and  among 
the  tricirii  a  lance  [Polyb.  vi  23].  The  vclitcs 
were  armed  with  a  leather  helmet  (galea), 
a  light  shield  (parma),  and  a  sword  and 
several  light  javelins.  The  3,000  heavily 
armed  men  were  divided  into  30  mnnipuli, 
numbering  120  men  each  among  the  hastatf 
and  principcs,  and  60  each  ainong  the 
triarii,a,\v\  were  again  subdivided  into  two 
bodies  called  ccnturicp,  and  led  by  centu- 
rions (q.v.).  Of  the  1,200  vclitcs,  20  were 
allotted  to  each  century,  and  they  formed 
the  final  complement  of  each  maniple.  On 
the  field  of  battle  the  maniples  were  drawn 
up  in  open  order,  separated  laterally  from 
one  another  by  intervals  corresponding  to 
the  breadth  of  each  maniple  in  front.  The 
arrangement  of  the  maniples  would  thus 
resemljle  that  of  the  black  squares  on  a 
chessboard.  They  fell  into  three  divisions  ; 
the  hastati  in  the  front  rank,  with  the 
p)rincipes  behind  them,  and  the  triarii  in 
the  rear.  If  the  first  division,  the  hastati, 
were  compelled  to  give  way,  then  the  second 
division,  the  principcs,  advanced  through 
the  intervals  left  by  the  maniples  of  the 
first  division  ;  if  the  ijrincipcs  in  their  turn 
had  to  retreat,  then  the  third  division,  the 
triarii,  who  had  been  previously  kneeling, 
protected  by  their  shields,  allowed  the 
hastati  and  j^^'incipes  to  fall  back  into  the. 
intervals  separating  the  maniples  of  the 
triarii,  and  themselves  closing  their  ranks 
pressed  forward  to  meet  the  enemy.  The 
300  knights  of  the  legion  wei-e  divided  into 
10  turmw  of  30  men  each,  and  were  equipped 
with  a  bronze  cuirass,  leathern  greaves, 
helmet,  shield,  a  long  sword  for  attack- 
ing, and  a  long  lance  provided  at  both 
ends  with  an  iron  point.  Each  turma  was 
under  three  decurions  and  three  under- 
officers  (optioncs).  The  legion  as  a  whole 
was  under  the  command  of  six  tribuni 
mllUum  (q.v.) 

The  consular  army  consisted  of  two 
legions.  Tour  legions  were  regularly  levied 
in  each  year ;  in  other  words,  16,800  foot 
soldiers  and  1,200  cavalry.  This  levy  of 
citizens  was  further  swelled  by  the  Italian 
allies  (sncU),  a  body  of  20,0fMJ  foot  soldiers 
and  3,(300  cavalry,  thus  adding  to  each  of 
the  two  consular  armies  10,(XX)  foot  soldiers. 
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and  1,800  cavalry.  Tho  f'nnner  were  in 
twenty  cohorts  (sec  CoiiOKsi,  each  consist- 
ing of  420  men.  Ten  of  these  cohorts  fought 
on  the  right  wing,  and  ten  on  the  left  wing 
of  the  legions.  Besides  these,  four  cohorts 
of  40(J  men  each  were  formed  into  a  picked 
bodj'.  The  cavalry  were  in  six  squadrons 
(sec  Ala,  1 )  of  300  men  each.  Four  of  these 
belonged  to  the  main  army,  and  two  to  the 
picked  body.  In  wars  beyond  the  limits 
of  Ital}^  there  were  also  auxiliary  forces 
(aiixllia),  consisting  either  of  soldiers 
raised  in  the  countrj'  where  the  war  was 
being  carried  on,  or  of  light-armed  troops 
furnished  by  allied  kings  and  nations. 
Besides  the  ordinarj-  component  parts  of  the 
legion  there  was  also  the  bodyguard  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  the  cohors  jyvatOiki. 
{Sec  CoiioKS.') 

In  the  course  of  the  1st  century  B.C.  the 
organization  of  the  legion  was  essentially 
altered.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  time  of 
Marius,  the  census  ceased  to  be  the  basis 
of  the  levy,  and  all  the  citizens  collectively 
were  placed  on  the  same  footing  in  respect 
to  their  military  service  and  the  uniform 
which  they  wore.  All  the  soldiers  of  the 
legion  alike  received  the  heavy  equipment 
and  the  pilum,  while  the  light-armed  i-elitcs 
were  done  away  with.  After  the  right  of 
citizenship  had  been  conferred  on  the 
Italian  allies,  these  no  longer  formed  a 
separate  part  of  the  legions,  but  were  in- 
corporated with  them.  Thus  the  Roman 
army  now  consisted  only  of  heav}'-anned 
legions  and  of  light-armed  auxiliarj'  troops. 
The  latter  were  partlj'  raised  in  the  pro- 
vinces and  divided  into  cohorts,  and  partly 
enlisted  as  slingers  and  archers.  The 
cavalry  of  the  legions  ceased  to  exist.  Like 
the  light-armed  soldiers,  the  whole  of  the 
cavalry  consisted  of  auxiliary  troops,  who 
were  partly  enlisted  and  partlj'  levied  from 
the  provinces,  while  some  were  supplied 
according  to  agreement  by  allied  nations 
and  princes.  A  further  important  novelty 
introduced  by  Marius  was  the  use  of  the 
cohort-formation,  instead  of  the  maniple- 
formation,  which  broke  up  the  front  too 
much.  The  legion  was  now  divided  into  ten 
cohorts,  in  each  of  which  there  were  three 
maniples  of  }ic(t<tati,  ijrincipes,  and  tricD-ii, 
designations  which  now  only  concern  the 
relative  rank  of  the  six  centurions  of  the 
cohort.  The  customary  battle  array  was  in 
three  divisions,  the  first  being  formed  of 
four  cohorts,  and  the  second  and  third  of 
three  each.  Again,  while  in  earlier  times 
the  obligation  of  service  extended  at  the 


most  in  the  infantry  to  twenty  campaigns 
and  in  the  cavalry  to  ten,  from  the  days 
of  Marius  the  soldier  remained  uninter- 
ruptedly for  twenty  years  with  the  arm}-  ; 
an  earlier  dismissal  being  only  exceptional. 
For  this  reason  the  well-to-do  classes  sought 
to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  general 
military  service,  and  it  thus  came  to  pass 
that  the  legions  were  for  the  greater  part 
manned  by  means  of  conscriptions  from  the 
lowest  strata  of  the  burgher  population  of 
Italy,  in  which  the  service  was  regarded 
simply  as  a  means  of  livelihood.  Thus  from 
the  original  army  of  citizens  there  was 
gradually  developed  a  standing  army  of 
mercenaries.  Under  the  Empire  we  find 
what  is  really  a  standing  army,  bound  to 
the  emperor  by  oath  (see  Sackamentum)  ; 
apart  from  the  legions  this  army  consisted 
of  the  auxilia  (q.v.),  the  guards  stationed 
in  Rome  and  the  neighbourhood  (see  Pr^e- 
TORiANi),  and  the  city-cohorts  (sec  Cohors), 
the  artillery  and  the  corps  of  workmen  {see 
Fabri),  the  marines  {sec  Classiarii),  and 
the  municipal  and  provincial  militia.  The 
legions  ai'e  now  once  more  provided  with 
a  corps  of  cavalry  120  strong,  and  are 
designated  not  only  by  numbers,  but  also 
by  distinctive  names.  Together  with  the 
auxiliary  troops  they  form  the  garrison  of 
the  imperatorial  provinces  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  imperatorial  leydti  Icgldninn 
{see  Legati),  whose  place  was  taken  in  the 
middle  of  the  3rd  century  by  the  2)ra\fecti 
legionum  {see  Pr;efecti).  The  strength 
of  the  legion  now  amounted  to  5-G,000 
men,  raised  partly  by  a  regular  levy,  partly 
by  drawing  recruits  from  the  Roman 
citizens  of  all  the  provinces  bej-ond  the 
bounds  of  Italj'.  As  under  the  Republic, 
it  was  divided  into  10  cohorts  of  6  centuries 
each ;  the  first  cohort  was,  however,  twice 
the  strength  of  the  remainder.  It  was  not 
until  the  second  half  of  the  3rd  century 
a.d.  that  a  new  division  of  the  10  cohorts 
into  55  centuries  came  into  use,  with  10 
centuries  in  the  first  cohort,  and  5  in  each 
of  the  rest.  At  the  death  of  Augustus,  the 
number  of  the  legions  was  25  ;  it  was  then 
increased  to  30,  and  this  number  was  main- 
tained until  the  end  of  the  2nd  century, 
when  three  new  legions  were  added  by 
Septimius  Severus.  Fiom  the  beginning  of 
the  4th  century  it  gradually  rose  to  about 
175,  each  of  them,  however,  mustering  a 
considerably  smaller  contingent.  In  course 
of  time,  and  especially  after  tho  2nd  century, 
owing  to  the  conflicts  with  the  barbarians, 
the  legion  was  drawn  up  more  and  more 
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after  the  manner  of  the  Greek  phalanx, 
without  intervals  in  its  line  and  with  a 
division  of  troops  in  its  rear.  In  its  equip- 
ment there  was  an  important  alteration 
beginning  with  the  second  half  of  the  3rd 
century,  when  ail  the  soldiers  of  the  legion 
■carried  long  swords  {spdthcr),  and  the  first 
five  coliorts  two  plla,  one  larger  and  another 
smaller,  while  the  last  five  had  lanrcm,  or 
javelins  serving  as  missiles,  and  fitted  with 
a  leather  loop  to  help  in  hurling  them  with 
precision. 

The  military  music  of  the  Romans  was 
provided  b}'  tublclncs  (see  Tuba),  cormcines 
(sec  Cornicen),  bUcim'itores  (see  Bdcina), 
and  rdicines  {see  Lituds,  2).  On  standards 
or  ensigns,  sec  Signum  and  Vexillum.  On 
levy,  oatli  of  allegiance,  pay,  and  discharge 
from  service,  sec  Dilectus,  Sacramentum, 
Stipendidm,  and  Missio.  The  accompany- 
ing cut  (from  the  Column  of  Trajan)  repre- 
sents the  soldiers  of  a  legion  on  the  march. 


SOMAN    LEGIONARIES    ON    THE   MARCH. 

(Relief  from  the  Column  of  Trajan,  Rome.) 

carrying  their  helmets  close  to  the  right 
shoulder,  and  their  kit  at  the  top  of  a  pole 
resting  on  the  left. 

Leitonrgia  {i.e.  "  service  performed  for 
the  public").  A  term  applied  at  Athens  to 
either  an  ordinary  or  extraordinary  service, 
which  the  State  imposed  on  its  wealthier 
citizens  in  accordance  with  a  regular  rota- 
tion. The  ordinary  services,  which  citizens 
whose  property  amounted  to  more  than 
three  talents  [£G00]  were  required  to  per- 
form, are:  (1)  the  Choregia,  the  most  ex- 


pensive service  of  this  kind,  involving  the 
equipment  of  a  chorus  (e/.v.)  for  its  musical 
competitions  at  public  festivals,  which  were 
accompanied  by  theatrical  and  musical  per- 
formances. (2)  The  Gymndsiarcliia,  which 
imposed  the  obligation  of  training  in  the 
Gymnasia  the  com))etitors  for  the  gymnastic 
contests,  supplying  them  with  proper  diet 
while  they  were  in  training,  and  providing 
at  the  games  themselves  for  the  requisite 
arrangement  and  decoration  of  the  scene  of 
the  contest.  The  most  expensive  type  of 
this  form  of  service  was  the  laiupddcirchui, 
the  equipment  of  the  torch  race  (q.v.),  which 
in  one  instance  [recorded  in  Lj'sias  Or. 
21  §  3]  cost  twelve  niincc  [£40].  (3)  The 
ArcMtheoria,  or  superintendence  of  the 
sacred  embassies  {tlieOruii)  sent  to  the  four 
great  national  festivals,  or  to  Delos  and 
other  holy  places.  In  this  case  the  State 
contributed  part  of  the  expense.  There 
were  other  leitourgiai  confined  to  the 
separate  tribes  and  denies,  such  as  the 
entertainment  of  members  of  the  clan  on 
festal  occasions. 

The  most  expensive  of  all  was  the 
extraordinary  leitourgia  called  the  /;■?<")■- 
arcMa,  which  was  necessary  only  [or  rather 
mainlj']  in  times  of  war.  This  involved 
the  equipment  of  a  ship  of  war,  and  was 
required  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  only. 
Before  the  Persian  Wars  the  equipment  of 
the  forty-eight  to  fifty  ships  of  the  Athenian 
navy  of  that  time  devolved  on  the  naucrdrioi 
{q.v.}.  When  the  number  of  the  fleet  was 
increased,  the  necessary  number  of  trierarchs 
was  nominated  in  each  year  by  the  strdtcgt. 
The  State  provided  the  vessel,  i.e.  the  hull 
and  mast ;  and  every  trierarch  had  to  fit 
out  this  vessel  with  the  necessary  equip- 
ment, to  keep  it  in  readiness  for  the  year, 
and  to  man  it  with  a  complete  crew  of 
oarsmen  and  others.  The  State  supplied 
pay  and  provision  for  the  crew%  though  the 
sum  paid  did  not  always  suffice  for  the 
purpose ;  it  afterwards  supplied  the  furni- 
ture of  the  vessel  also.  To  lighten  the 
expense,  which  amounted  to  between  forty 
mlna'  and  a  talent  (£133-£200),  it  became 
allowable,  about  411  B.C.,  for  two  persons 
to  share  it.  Afterwards,  in  358,  twenty 
symmdrlce  (q.i'.)  were  instituted,  i.e.  com- 
panies consisting  of  sixtj'  citizens  each, 
with  a  committee  of  the  300  wealthiest 
citizens  at  their  head  ;  the  300  distributed 
the  expense  over  the  individual  .synimoria; 
in  such  sort  that  the  cost  of  a  single  trireme 
was  shared  by  a  greater  or  less  number  of 
citizens.     Lastly,  about  B.C.  340,  the  inci- 
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dence  of  the  burden  was  regulated  by  a  law 
introduced  by  Demosthenes,  whereby  all 
citizens,  with  the  exception  of  tlie  poorer 
classes,  bore  the  expense  in  proportion  to 
their  property.  Thus  property  [or  rather, 
taxable  capital]  amounting  to  ten  talents 
imposed  the  obligation  of  equipping  one 
vessel,  twenty  talents  two  vessels,  and  so  on. 
Those  who  had  less  than  ten  talents  were  to 
club  together  and  to  make  up  that  amount 
among  them. 

The  time  of  service  lasted,  as  has  been 
already  stoted,  for  one  year.  On  its 
expiration,  the  trierarch,  who  had  looked 
after  the  vessel,  was  responsible  to  the 
Ldffista;(q.v.)  for  the  condition  of  the  vessel, 
and  had  to  hand  in  his  account  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  sums  paid  by  the  State. 


*GANYMEDE   AND    THE    EAGLE. 
(Rome,  Vatican  Museum.) 

Another  board,  the  epimvlctai  of  the  nSorid 
(the  inspectors  of  the  dockyards),  super- 
intended the  regular  fulfilment  of  the  duties 
of  the  trierarchs,  and  were  armed  for  this 
purpose  with  compulsory  powers. 

No  one  was  compelled  to  undertake  more 
than  one  leitourgia  at  the  same  time,  or 
two  in  two  immediately  successive  years. 
The  onlj'  persons  exempt  from  the  trierarchy 
were  the  archons,  unmarried  "  heiresses," 
and  orphans  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  year 
after  they  had  come  of  age.  The  obligation 
to  see  that  the  leitourgia  was  discharged 
in  each  particular   case  fell  on  the  tribe 


concerned.  If  any  one  considered  that  he 
had  been  unfairly  chosen  for  this  duty,  and 
a  wealthier  person  passed  over,  he  could 
resort  to  the  form  of  challenge  to  exchange 
properties  known  as  the  antiddses  {q.v.). 
\Cp.  Introduction  to  Demosthenes,  Adv. 
Lcptincvi,  ed.  Sandys,  pp.  ii-xviii.] 

L6mures.     Ghosts.     (See  Larvae.) 

Lenaea.  A  festival  in  honour  of  Dionysus. 
{See  DioNYSiA,  3). 

L66chares.  A  Greek  sculptor,  of  Athens, 
who  (about  350  B.C.)  was  engaged  with 
Scopas  in  the  adornment  of  the  Mausoleum 
{q.v.)  of  Halicarnassus.  One  of  his  most 
famous  works  was  the  bronze  group  of 
Ganymede  and  the  Eagle,  a  work  remark- 
able for  its  ingenious  composition,  which 
boldly  ventures  to  the  verge  of  what  is 
allowed  by  the  laws  of  sculpture,  and  also 
for  its  charming  treatment  of  the  youthful 
form  as  it  soars  into  the  air.  It  is  ap- 
parently imitated  in  the  well-known  marble 
group  in  the  Vatican  {see  cut). 

Lernaean  Hydra.    See  Heracles. 

Lesbonaz.  A  Greek  rhetorician  who 
lived  early  in  the  1st  century  of  our  era. 
He  composed  political  declamations  on 
imaginary  topics.  Two  of  these  have  come 
down  to  us,  exhorting  the  Athenians  in  the 
Peloponnesian  War  to  be  bold  in  battle 
against  the  Thebans  and  the  Spartans. 

Lethe  ("  the  river  of  oblivion  ").  A  river 
of  Hades  {q.v.),  out  of  which  the  souls  of 
the  departed  drink  oblivion  of  all  their 
early  existence. 

Leto  (Lat.  LCdnna).  Daughter  of  the  Titan 
Cceus  and  Phosbe.  According  to  Hesiocl 
[ZTicogr.  406],  she  was  the  "dark-robed  and 
ever  mild  and  gentle  "  wife  of  Zeus,  before 
he  was  wedded  to  Hera,  and  the  mother  of 
Apollo  and  Artemis.  According  to  a  later 
legend  she  is  only  the  mistress  of  Zeus 
after  he  is  wedded  to  Hera  ;  when  about  to 
give  birth  to  her  children,  she  is  pursued 
from  land  to  land  till  at  last  she  finds  rest 
on  the  desolate  island  of  Ortygia  (Delos),* 
which,  up  to  that  time,  had  floated  on  the 
sea,  but  was  thereafter  fixed  firmly  on 
four  pillars  of  adamant.  As  mother  of 
Apollo  and  Artemis,  she  dwells  in  Ol3'mpus. 
Her  devoted  children  exact  vengeance  for 
her  on  Niobe  {q.v.).  The  giant  Tltyus,  foi 
attempting  to  offer  violence  to  her,  is 
punished  for  evermore  in  the  world  below. 
She  is  for  the  most  part  worshipped  in 
conjunction  with  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

Letters.  Letters  were  written  on  tablets 
{see  Diptychon)  or  small  rolls  of  papyrus, 
the  address  being  put  on  the  outside.    They 
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were  tied  up  with  a  tliread,  and  the  knot 
was  sealed  with  wax.  In  wealthy  Roman 
families  special  slaves  or  freedmen  {ah 
t'-jn'stillls)  were  kept  for  writing  the  corre- 
spondence, and  canying  the  letters :  the 
latter  were  called  tdbdluril. 

Leiicothea.     The  name  of  the  deified  Inc. 

Lexiarchs  (Gr.  Ica'iarclioi).  At  Athens, 
a  board  of  six  members,  who,  with  thirty 
assistants,  saw  that  onlj'  properly  qualified 
persons  attended  meetings  of  the  ccclBsia. 
They  also  entered  young  citizens  on  the 
list  of  their  deme  when  they  came  of  age. 

Libanius.  A  Greek  rhetorician  of  Antioch 
in  Syria,  born  314  a.d.  His  education  was 
begun  in  his  native  city  and  completed  at 
Athens,  where  he  became  a  public  teacher 
at  the  early  age  of  25.  Called  from  Athens 
to  Constantinople  in  340,  he  met  with 
extraordinary  success ;  at  the  same  time 
he  excited  the  envy  of  his  rivals,  whose 
slanders  led  to  his  expulsion  in  342.  After 
being  actively  engaged  for  five  years  as  a 
public  teacher  in  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia, 
he  was  i-ecalled  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
was  again  remarkably  popular,  but  found 
himself  compelled  by  the  continued  per- 
secutions of  his  detractors  to  leave  the 
capital  once  more  in  353.  He  withdrew  to 
his  native  city  of  Antioch,  where  he  was 
for  many  years  actively  employed  in  the 
exercise  of  his  profession  and  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  his  fellow  citizens ;  but 
even  here  he  was  much  persecuted  by  his 
opponents.  Apart  from  bodily  sufferings 
caused  by  his  being  struck  by  a  flash  of 
lightning,  his  old  age  was  saddened  by  the 
decline  of  learning  and  the  fall  of  paganism, 
which  he  had  foreseen  would  follow  the 
lamented  death  of  his  admirer  and  patron, 
Julian.  He  died  about  393,  honovared  and 
admired  by  his  pupils,  among  whom  were 
included  Christians  such  as  Basil  the  Great 
and  John  Chrysostom ;  for,  although  he 
was  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  old 
religion,  he  was  so  tolerant  in  his  relations 
to  the  adherents  of  Christianity,  that  he 
imparted  his  instructions  to  Christians  and 
pagans  alike.  He  himself  gives  us  infor- 
mation abottt  his  life  and  work  in  a  series 
of  letters  and  in  a  speech  "  on  his  own  for- 
tune," written  in  his  sixtieth  year,  but  com- 
jileted  at  a  later  date.  He  was  conspicuous 
among  his  contemporaries,  not  only  for  his 
comprehensive  culture  and  intellectual 
ability,  but  also  for  his  productivity.  We 
still  possess  sixty-seven  of  his  speeches,  the 
majority  of  which  refer  to  the  events  of  his 
time,  and  materially  add  to  our  knowledge 


of  them  ;  also  fifty  declamations ;  a  consider- 
able series  of  rhetorical  exercises  of  various 
kinds,  among  them  narratives,  sketches  of 
character  and  descriptions  of  works  of  art 
(some  of  them  important  in  connexion  with 
the  historjf  of  ancient  art),  and  also  argu- 
ments to  the  speeches  of  Demosthenes.  We 
have  further  about  2,000  letters  addressed 
to  friends,  pupils,  rhetoricians,  scholars, 
statesmen,  etc.,  which  give  us  a  vivid 
picture  of  his  times.  A  fourth  part  of  them, 
however,  only  exist  in  a  Latin  translation, 
and  some  of  them  are  of  doubtful  genuine- 
ness. Indeed  many  of  the  writings  that 
bear  his  name  do  not  really  belong  to  him. 
His  style,  which  is  formed  on  the  best  Attic 
models,  is  pure  and  has  a  certain  elegance, 
although  it  is  not  always  free  from  the 
affected  and  unnatural  mannerism  of  his  age. 

Liber.  The  Italian  god  of  wine,  identified 
with  the  Greek  Dionysus  (q.v.). 

Libera.  The  wife  of  the  Italian  wine-god 
Liber;  identified  with  the  Greek  Persephone. 
{Sec  Dionysus,  last  par.) 

Liberalia.  The  Roman  festival  of  the 
wine-god  Liber.     {See  Dionysus.) 

Libertas.  Among  the  Romans,  the  per- 
sonification of  Liberty ;  she  had  a  temple  on 
the  Aventine.  Her  name  was  also  given 
to  the  Atnum  LibcrtCdis,  a  place  of  public 
business  which  served,  amongst  other  pur- 
poses, as  an  office  of  the  censors.  After  it 
had  been  burnt  down  ttnder  Augustus,  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Asinius  Pollio,  and  the  first 
public  library  in  Rome  was  established 
within  its  walls.  On  coins  Libertas  is  re- 
presented as  a  beautiful  and  richly  adorned 
matron.  At  the  end  of  the  Republic,  after 
the  assassination  of  Cfesar,  she  appears  with 
a  dagger  and  a  cap  of  Liberty  {see  Pilleus 
and  coin  tinder  Brutds). 

Liberti,  Libertini.    iSec  Freedmen. 

Libitina.  An  ancient  Italian  goddess  of 
voluptuous  delight  and  of  gardens,  vine- 
yards, and  vintages,  originally  connected 
with  Venus,  and  therefore  often  called  Venus 
Libitina.  She  was  also  regarded  as  the 
goddess  of  death  and  of  the  departed,  and 
was  therefore  afterwards  identified  with 
Proserpina.  By  an  ancient  ordinance, 
ascribed  originally  to  Servius  TuUus,  for 
every  person  who  died  in  Rome  a  piece  of 
money  was  deposited  in  her  temple.  Every- 
thing requisite  for  burials  was  kept  there, 
and  had  to  be  bought  or  borrowed  from  it. 

Libraries.  In  the  earlier  times  libraries, 
among  the  Greeks,  were  only  possessed 
by  private  individuals,  such  as  Ettripides, 
Aristotle,    and    Theoplirastus.      Tradition 
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attributed  the  establishment  of  a  public 
library  at  Athens  to  Plsistrutus  in  the  Gth 
centurj'  B.C.  This  was  said  to  have  been 
carried  off  by  Xerxes,  and  afterwards 
restored  by  the  Syrian  Seleucus  Nicanor. 
The  greatest  library  known  in  antiquity 
was  that  founded  by  the  first  Ptolemy  at 
Alexandria,  which  is  said  to  have  contained 
400,000  volumes.  Next  to  this,  the  most 
important  was  that  of  the  kings  of  Per- 
gamon,  said  to  have  contained  200,000 
volumes.  This  library  was  presented  by 
Marcus  Antonius  to  Cleopatra,  when  the 
best  part  of  the  library  at  the  Museum  of 
Alexandria  was  burnt  down  at  the  taking 
of  the  town  by  Caesar.  There  was  a  second 
library  at  Alexandria  in  the  Serapeum. 

The  first  libraries  which  were  formed  at 
Rome  were  Greek,  as,  for  instance,  those 
of  jEmilius  PauUus,  Sulla,  and  Lucullus, 
who  had  brought  them  to  Rome,  as  booty 
after  their  wars  in  Macedonia,  Athens,  and 
Asia  Minor.  From  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  of  the  Republic  it  became  the 
fashion  in  wealthy  families  to  form  libraries ; 
in  country  houses,  especially,  they  were 
regarded  as  indispensable. 

Csesar  had  formed  the  plan  of  founding 
a  public  library  in  Rome,  and  of  setting 
Varro  to  make  a  collection  of  Greek  and 
Latin  books.  The  first  public  library  of 
Greek  and  Latin  books  was  actually  set  up 
in  the  time  of  Augustus  by  Asluius  Pollio 
in  the  Cdrlinn  of  Libertas.  Augustus  him- 
self founded  two  more,  the  Octavian  library 
in  the  portico  of  Octavia,  and  the  Palatine 
in  the  temple  of  the  Palatine  Apollo.  The 
most  celebrated  of  those  foitnded  by  the 
later  emperors  was  the  byblwthCc.a  Uljna  of 
Trajan.  In  the  later  imperial  period  there 
were  twenty-eight  public  libraries  in  Rome. 
There  were  some  very  considerable  private 
collections,  for  instance,  that  of  Serenus 
Sammonicus,  the  tutor  of  Gordian,  which 
consisted  of  62,000  volumes.  1,700  rolls 
have  been  found  in  a  library  discovered 
during  the  excavations  at  Herculaneum. 

Librarius.  The  Latin  name  for  a  book- 
seller.   {See  Books  and  Book-trade.) 

Liburna.  A  kind  of  light  war-vessel, 
with  two  banks  of  oars  and  of  little  draught. 
Its  shape  was  long  and  narrow,  pointed  at 
both  ends.  The  pattern  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  from  the  Liburnians,  a  piratical 
tribe  on  the  Dalmatic  coast.     {See  Ships.) 

Lichas.  The  attendant  of  Heracles 
(5. v.),  who  brought  him  from  Deianira  the 
poisoned  garment,  and  was  hurled  by  him 
into  the  sea,  where  his  body  became  a  rock. 


Licinlus  Macer.    Sec  Annalists. 

Lictors  {Lictores).  Attendants  who  bore 
the  fasces  {q.v.)  before  Roman  magistrates 
who  had  a  right  to  these  insifjnia.  They 
were  generally  freedmen,  and  formed  in 
Rome  a  corps  consisting  of  three  dccurla; 
under  ten  presidents.  Prom  these  decuria', 
the  first  of  which  was  exclusively  reserved 
for  the  consuls,  the  magistrates  in  office 
drew  their  lictors,  while  the  provincial 
office-bearers  nominated  their  own  for  their 
term  of  power.  There  was  besides  another 
decuria  of  thirty  lictores  curiati  to  attend 
on  the  public  sacrifices,  to  summon  the 
cuimtta  curlata,  and,  when  these  meetings 
became  little  more  than  formal,  to  repre- 
sent in  them  the  thirty  curice  /  from  this 
decuria  probably  Avere  also  chosen  the 
lictors  of  the  Jiumen  didlis  and  of  the 
Vestals.  It  was  the  dut}'  of  the  lictors 
to  accompany  the  magistrate  continually, 
whenever  he  appeared  in  public.  On  these 
occasions  they  marched  before  him  in 
single  file,  last  in  order  and  immediately 
preceding  him  being  the  lictor  proximus, 
who  was  superior  in  rank.  All  passers  by, 
with  the  exception  of  matrons  and  Vestals, 
were  warned  by  the  lictors  to  stand  aside 
and  make  due  oljeisance.  The  space  required 
for  official  purposes  was  kept  clear  by  them. 
Sentences  of  punishment  were  also  executed 
by  them.  Their  dress  corresjjonded  to  that 
of  the  magistrate ;  inside  the  city  the  foga, 
outside,  and  in  a  triumph,  the  red  military 
cloak. 

Lighthouse.    See  Pharos. 

Lighting.  In  the  earliest  times  the  rooms 
of  the  Greeks  were  lighted  by  means  of 
pans  filled  with  dried  chips  of  logs,  and 
strips  of  resinous  wood,  or  long  deal  staves 
tied  together  with  bands  of  bast,  and  the 
like.  In  later  times  torches  were  made  of 
metal  or  clay  cases  filled  with  resinous  sub- 
stances. Or  again,  wooden  staves  dipped 
in  pitch,  resin,  or  wax  were  tied  close 
together  and  inclosed  in  a  metal  casing, 
inserted  in  a  saucer  to  catch  the  ashes  and 
drops  of  resin.  These  torches  were  either 
carried  by  a  handle  under  the  saucer,  or 
had  a  long  shaft  and  a  stand  to  set  them  u]j 
on.  Resinous  torches  were  in  use  among 
the  Romans  also,  in  early  and  later  times. 
They  used  besides  a  dry  wick  of  linen  or 
oakum  dipped  in  wax  or  tallow.  Oil  lamps, 
however,  were  no  sooner  invented  than 
they  became  the  most  general  medium  of 
illumination  among  both  Greeks  an<l 
Romans.  The  lamp  consisted  of  two  parts  : 
(1)  A  saucer  for  the  oil,  sometimes  round, 
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sometimes  oval,  sometimes  angular,  with  a 
hole  in  the  top  for  pouring  in  the  oil,  often 
shut  with  a  lid.  (2)  The  wick-holder,  a 
projecting  socket  (Gr.  myxa;  Lat.  rostrum). 


(1  and  2)  greek  terracotta  lamps. 
(Stackelberg's  Grdber  der  HeUcneUt  taf.  lii.) 

Sometimes  there  was  a  second  hole  on  the 
surface  of  the  oil-vessel,  through  which  the 
wick  could  be  pushed  up  by  means  of  a 
needle.    If  the  lamp  was  to  be  carried,  it 


images  of  gods,  stories  from  mythology, 
scenes  of  warlike  and  domestic  life,  of  the 
circus  and  the  amphitheatre,  animals, 
arabesques,  etc.  (fig.  3).  Some  lamps  are 
themselves  formed  in  the  shape  of  gods, 
men,  or  objects  of  different  kinds  (e.g.  fig. 
3,  b,  i).  The  bronze  lamps  are  specially  dis 
tiuguished  by  elegance  and  variety.  The 
opening  through  which  the  oil  was  poured 
in  being  small,  they  had  vials  specially 
made  for  the  purpose,  with  thin  necks  and 
a  narrow  mouth.  Special  instruments  were 
made  for  trimming  and  pulling  up  the 
wick  •  little  tongs,  or  hooked  pins,  which 
were  sometimes  fastened  by  a  chain  to 
the  handle.  No  method  of  preventing  the 
smoking  of  the  lamps  M'as  known  to  the 
ancients.     Lanterns  were  made  of  trans- 


(3)    ROMAN    LAMPS. 

Gnhl  and  Koner,  fig.  460. 

a  Museo  Bnrbonico.  IV  Iviii ;  /,  g,  h,  i,  ib  VI  xU'ii,  sxx  ;  b,  c,  d,  e,  I,  m,  Passerius,  Lucern(B  fidiUs,  I  30,  27,  II  6,  I  6, 
II  39,  96;  k,  Bellori,  Antiche  Lucerne. 


had  a  handle ;  if  to  be  hung  up,  it  was 
furnished  with  one  or  more  ears,  to  which 
chains  were  attached.  There  were  lamps 
with  two,  three,  four,  and  sometimes  as 
many  as  twenty  wicks ;  these  were  hxmg 
up  on  the  roof  or  set  up  on  a  high  stand. 
The  material  of  ancient  lamps  was  clay, 
mostl}'  of  the  red  sort,  and  the  manufacture 
of  clay  lamps  formed  a  principal  branch 
of  Italian  pottery.  (Greek  lamps  of  this 
material  are  represented  in  figs.  1,  2.)  The 
next  in  frequency  is  bronze ;  it  is  not  so 
common  to  find  lamps  of  other  metals, 
alabaster  or  glass.  The  numerous  Roman 
lamps  still  preserved  generally  exhibit 
ornaments  in  relief  of  the  most  various 
kinds  on  the  surface  and  on  the  handle : 


parent  materials,  such  as  horn,  oiled  linen, 
and  bladders :  the  use  of  glass  came  in 
later.     (See  also  Candel.4brum.) 

Linus  (Gr.  Ltiws).  A  hero  representing 
probably  a  god  of  the  old  Greek  nature- 
worship  ;  his  death,  symbolic  of  the  flag- 
ging vegetation  during  the  heat  of  the 
dog-days,  was  hymned  in  widely  known 
laments.  The  lament  for  Linus  is  men- 
tioned as  early  as  Homer  [//.  xviii  570].  In 
Argos  an  ancient  festival  of  Linus  was  long 
continued.  Here  he  was  said  to  be  the 
son  of  Apollo  and  the  princess  Psilmathe. 
Born  in  secret  and  exposed  by  his  mother 
the  child  grew  up  at  a  shepherd's  among 
the  lambs,  until  torn  in  pieces  by  dogs 
Psamathe,  however,  on  the  news  of  what 
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had  happened,  was  put  to  death  by  her 
father.  Apollo  iu  wrath  sent  against  the 
land  a  monster  in  female  form,  named  Poine. 
By  this  monster  mothers  were  robbed  of 
their  children,  nor  were  the  Argives  freed 
from  the  curse  until,  by  the  bidding  of  the 
oracle,  they  appeased  Apollo  by  building  a 
temple,  and  establishing  an  expiatory  fes- 
tival in  honour  of  the  boy  and  his  mother. 
This  was  celebrated  in  the  dog-days,  in  what 
was  hence  called  the  "Month  of  Lambs," 
as  the  "Feast  of  Lambs  "  (^ou'ts)  or  the 
"  Slaying  of  Dogs  "  (Cynophont'ts),  whereat 
hxmbs  were  sacrificed,  and  the  dogs  which 
ran  about  free  were  slain,  while  women 
and  children  lamented  Linus  and  Psamathe 
in  mournful  songs.  In  other  places,  e.g. 
iu  Thebes,  on  Helicon,  and  on  Olympus, 
Linus,  as  son  of  AmphJmarus  and  the 
Muse  Urania,  was  known  as  a  minstrel, 
the  inventor  of  the  Linus-song,  who  met 
with  an  early  death,  and  whose  grave  was 
pointed  out  in  different  places.  He  was 
said  to  have  challenged  Apollo  to  a  contest, 
and  for  that  reason  to  have  been  slain  by 
the  god.  On  Helicon,  the  mountain  of  the 
Muses,  his  statue  was  placed  in  a  grotto, 
where  year  by  year,  before  the  sacrifice  to 
the  Muses,  a  sacrifice  for  the  dead  was 
offered  up  to  him.  In  later  times  he  was 
described  as  the  teacher  of  Heracles,  who, 
when  reprimanded,  slew  him  with  the  Ij-ro. 
Lions,  Gate  of,  at  Mycenae.     See  Archi- 

TECTDRE,  fig.  2. 

Litai.    Sec  Ate. 
Literature  (general  view). 

Greek  Literature. 

Period  I.     From  Homer  to  the  time  of  the 
Perf:ian  Wars. 
(900  500  B.C.) 

The  first  efforts  of  Greek  poetry,  which 
were  made  in  the  mother-country  in  Europe, 
and  of  which  we  have  only  legendary  tra- 
dition, received  their  earliest  artistic  form 
in  the  Ionian  colonies  in  Asia  Minor.  Here 
was  developed  first  of  all  the  Heroic  Epos. 
In  the  great  poems  which  bear  the  name  of 
Homer,  and  are  the  oldest  monuments  of 
Greek  literature  (about  900  B.C.),  we  find  epic 
poetry  alreatly  iu  a  stage  of  perfection  never 
subsequentlj'  attained.  As  an  Ionic  school 
of  poets  (the  Cyclic  poets)  attached  itself 
to  Homer,  so  in  Greece  itself,  the  Boeotian 
Hesiod  (about  800  B.C.),  with  his  didactic 
and  genealogical  epics,  became  the  founder 
of  the  Boeotian  School.  The  last  epic  writer 
of  note  in  this  period  is  Pisander  of 
Camirus    (about   G40   B.C.).      Elegiac    and 
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iambic  poetry,  like  epic,  owe  their  origia 
to  the  loniaiis,  the  former  represented  by 
CallInus  f  about  700  B.C.),  Tyrt.^us  (about 
G80),  MiMNER,Mus  (about  GTO),  SOlon  (died 
559),  Theognis  (died  about  500),  and  SlMu- 
NiDES  OF  CeOs  (died  4(J8);  the  latter  by 
ArchIlCchus  (about  700),  Simoxides  ok 
Amorgus  (about  G50),  and  HirpONAX (about 
540  B.C.).  The  true  lyric  or  melic  poetry 
was  developed  after  the  jKolian  Terpan'der 
(about  675  B.C.)  had  originated  the  classical 
Greek  music.  Among  the  ^Eolians  in  Lesbos 
it  assumed  the  form  of  a  strophic  poem, 
and  among  the  Peloponnesian  Dorians  of  a 
choric  song,  composed  of  strOphe,  antistrophe, 
and  epodos.  The  great  masters  of  the  jEoliau 
school  of  lyric  poetry  are  the  Lesbians 
ALCiEUS  and  Sappho  (about  GOO  B.C.),  and 
the  Ionian  Anacreon  (about  530  B.C.)  ;  an 
echo  of  the  ^olian  lyric  poetry  remained, 
when  it  was  already  silent  in  its  native 
home,  in  what  were  called  Scolla.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  choral  form  of  lyric  poetry, 
which  soon  spread  over  the  whole  of  Greece, 
is  marked  by  Alcman  (about  GGO),  StesI- 
chOrus  (about  600),  and  Ibycus  (about 
540).  Its  perfection  was  reached  in  the  time 
of  the  Persian  War  by  Simonides  of  Ceos, 
mentioned  above,  and  Pindar  (died  442). 
From  the  dith3'ramb  (a  perversion  of  the 
choral  lyric,  which  was  given  artistic  form 
by  Arion,  about  GOO  B.C.)  was  developed  in 
Attica,  from  the  second  half  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury onwards,  the  drama  with  its  three  divi- 
sions, tragedy,  comedy,  and  satyric  play. 

As  poetry  developed  itself  first  among 
the  lonians,  so  also  did  prose,  which  had  its 
beginning  about  the  middle  of  the  Gth  cen- 
tury, in  the  era  of  the  Seven  Sages.  At  this 
time  .lEsop  created  in  prose  the  fables  about 
animals  known  by  his  name,  and  Phere- 
Cydes  of  Sy'ROS  composed  the  earliest  prose 
work.  The  subject  of  this  was  philosophical. 
Philosophy  was  actually  fomided,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  Thales  of  Miletus  (died  about 
550),  Anaximander  (died  547),  and  AnaxI- 
menes  (died  502),  the  founders  of  the  Ionic 
school ;  on  the  other  hand,  by  PythagOras 
of  Samos  (died  504  B.C.),  who  established 
his  philosophy  in  Magna  Giwcia.  At  the 
same  time  the  first  attempts  at  historical 
composition  were  made  in  Ionia  by  writers 
whom  we  know  as  the  Logogrdphi. 

Period  II.     The  Attic  Era. 
(500  300  B.C.) 

The  wonderful  impulse  which  the  whole 
life  of  the  Greek  nation  received  from  the 
Persian  Wars  showed  itself  in  no  place  with 
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greater  force  than  at  Athens,  which,  under 
the  guidance  of  Pericles  in  particular, 
became  the  centre  .of  all  intellectual  effort. 
In  poetic  Ufcraturc  the  first  place  was  now 
taken  by  the  Attic  drama,  which  reached 
its  highest  level  and  maintained  it  until 
the  close  of  the  5th  century.  Tragedy 
was  represented  by  J^schylcs  (died  45G), 
Sophocles  (died  405),  and  Euripides  (died 
405) ;  what  is  known  as  old  or  political 
comedy  by  CratInus,  Eopulis,  and  Aris- 
tophanes (died  about  388  B.C.).  While 
in  the  4th  century  tragedy  followed  prac- 
tically the  traditional  path,  the  poets  of  the 
Middle  Comedy,  at  the  head  of  which  stand 
Antiphanes  and  Alexis,  found  themselves 
compelled  to  turn  their  attention  more  and 
more  away  from  public  life,  which  had 
formed  the  subject  of  the  older  comic  writers. 
Finally  the  New  Comedy  (probably  from 
330  on)  under  Diphilus,  Philemon,  and 
Menander  (died  290)  took  completely  the 
form  of  a  comedy  of  manners.  The  other 
branches  of  poetry  were  almost  entirely 
thrown  into  the  shade. 

Didactic  poetry  received  important  con- 
tributions about  the  beginning  of  this  period 
from  the  Eleatic  philosophers  XenOfhanes 
(died  about  470)  and  Parmenides  (died 
about  450)  ;  also  from  EmpedOcles  (died 
about  430  B.C.).  The  attempts  of  Panyasis 
(died  about  450)  and  of  AntImachus  (about 
400)  to  revive  the  heroic  Epos,  and  that  of 
Chcerilus  to  found  the  historic,  were  fruit- 
less. The  elegy  attained  still  less  of  inde- 
pendent importance  than  epic  poetry. 

Lyric  poetry  had,  besides  Simonides  and 
Pindar,  whose  career  extends  into  this  period, 
an  eminent  exponent  in  Bacchylides  (about 
450  B.C.) ;  in  later  times,  the  only  cla.ss 
of  melic  composition  which  showed  any 
vitality  was  the  dithyramb,  under  the  new 
form  of  melodrama,  in  which  Philoxexus 
(died  380)  and  TImotheos  (died  357  B.C.) 
especially  distinguished  themselves. 

In  the  domain  of  prose  the  Ionic  dialect 
held  undisputed  mastery  at  the  beginning 
of  this  period :  in  it  were  composed  the  works 
of  the  philosophers  HeraclItus  (died  about 
475),  Anax.4g6ras  (died  about  428),  and 
Democritds  (died  about  370),  besides  those 
of  Herodotus  (died  about  424)  the  "  Father 
of  History,"  the  first  to  give  an  artistic  form 
to  prose-narrative,  and  Hippocrates  (died 
about  377  B.C.)  the  founder  of  medical 
science.  In  Attic,  the  dialect  of  Athens, 
which  Tpas  to  become  the  general  language 
of  prose,  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
artistic  development   of    prose   style    was 


exerted  by  the  Sophists,  especially  Pko- 
tag6ras  and  GorgIas.  The  stimulus  which 
they  gave  was  turned  to  the  account  of 
practical  oratory  first  by  AntIphOn  (died 
411),  the  pioneer  of  the  "  Ten  Attic  Orators." 
He  was  followed  by  AndoCides  (died  344)  ; 
Lysias  (died  3G0),  the  first  really  classical 
orator ;  Isocrates  (died  338),  the  father  of 
I'hetoric  as  an  art ;  Is^eus  (died  350)  ; 
Demosthenes  (died  332  B.C.),  who  repre- 
sents the  most  perfect  form  of  Attic  oratory, 
with  jEschines,  HyperIdes,  Lycorgds,  and 
DiNARCHUS,  his  contemporaries.  While,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  was  only  in  the  time  of  the 
decline  of  Greek  freedom  that  Attic  oratory 
reached  its  highest  point  (from  which,  after 
Demosthenes,  it  soon  declined),  in  Attic  his- 
torical composition,  on  the  contrary,  there 
stands  at  the  very  beginning  an  achieve- 
ment never  paralleled  bj'  Greek  literature 
in  this  line— the  History  of  Thucydides 
(died  not  later  than  39G).  After  him  the 
most  noteworthy  representatives  of  this 
department  are,  for  this  period,  his  fellow 
countryman  Xenophon  (died  about  350),  and 
his  vounger  contemporaries  TniiopOMPUS 
and  Ephorus,  neither  of  whom  was  of  Attic 
origin,  though  both  of  them  were  pupils  of 
Isocrates. 

In  philosophy  Athens  won  a  leading 
position  through  Socrates  (died  399).  Of 
his  numerous  pupils  (Euclides,  Aristippus, 
Antisthenes,  Xenophon),  Plato  (died  348 
B.C.)  was  the  founder  of  the  Academic 
school,  and  both  as  philosopher  and  as 
prose-writer  did  ever-memorable  service. 
The  same  is  true  of  Plato's  pupil  Aristotle 
(died  322),  the  founder  of  the  Peripatetic 
school,  whose  literary  activity  extended 
over  the  most  widely  different  branches  of 
knowledge.  Outside  the  domain  of  philo- 
sophy he  made  a  marked  advance  in  his  con- 
tributions to  the  natural  sciences.  He  was 
followed  by  a  succession  of  pupils,  who  made 
further  progress  in  the  separate  departments 
of  science.  Theophrastus  (died  287),  for 
example,  did  much  for  the  natural  sciences, 
especially  botany,  AristOxenus  (about  330) 
for  music,  Dic.*;archus  (about  320  B.C.)  for 
geography.  To  the  close  of  this  period 
belong  the  philosophers  Py'RRHG  (died  about 
275),  Zeno  (about  300),  and  Epicurus  (died 
268  B.C.),  the  founders  of  the  Sceptic,  Stoic, 
and  Epicurean  schools  respectively. 

Period  III.     The  Alexandrian  Era. 
(300-30  B.C.) 

After  the  downfall  of  Greek  liberty, 
Athens  remained  the  city  of  philosophers, 
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but  Alexandria  became  the  true  intellectual  ' 
capital  of  the  Hellenic  world  and  the  head- 
quarters of  its  erudition.  This  it  owed  to 
its  position  as  metropolis  of  the  Ptolemaic 
dynasty  in  Egypt,  and  to  the  encourage- 
ment given  by  the  Ptolemies  to  scientitic 
studies,  especially  by  the  establishment  of 
the  great  Library  and  of  the  Museum.  The 
great  achievements  of  the  earlier  periods 
were  the  genuine  outcome  of  the  national 
spirit ;  but,  when  the  nation  no  longer 
existed,  literature  became  more  and  more 
the  business  of  the  learned,  so  that  even 
poetry  assumed  a  pedantic  dress.  As  re- 
gards poetry,  at  the  beginning  of  this  period 
the  New  Comedy  still  existed  and  endured 
for  a  time,  but  then  expired.  Tragedy  also 
■enjoyed  a  brief  after-glow,  in  the  poets  of 
what  is  known  as  the  Alexandrine  Pleiad. 
Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  lyric  poets 
from  this  period,  whereas  epic  poetry  was 
again  taken  up  and  both  its  branches  found 
numerous  followers.  The  first,  or  narrative, 
branch  took  the  form  of  short  epic  tales  by 
CallLmachus  (died  about  240),  ApollOnIus 
RhOdius  (died  about  190),  Rhianus  (about 
■230  B.C.).  ^The  poets  of  the  other,  or  didactic, 
branch,  Aratus  (about  270),  Nicander 
(about  150  B.C.),  and  others,  eagerly  devoted 
themselves  to  popularising  less  known 
■branches  of  knowledge  (astronomy,  medi- 
cine, etc.). 

A  new  field  for  epic  poetry  was  even  dis- 
covered during  this  period,  in  the  bucolic 
or  pastoral  poems,  which  were  native  to 
Sicily,  and  were  given  artistic  form  by 
TheocrItus  (about  270  B.C.).  In  elegiac 
poetry  good  service  was  done,  especially  by 
Callimachus,  mentioned  above,  the  true 
founder  of  the  erotic  elegy.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Epigrams. 

In  the  department  of  2)rosc  the  Alexan- 
■drine  epoch  evinced  astounding  fertility, 
but  form  was  for  the  most  part  neglected. 
Of  the  numerous  historians  of  this  time,  the 
earlier  of  whom  mostly  described  the  deeds 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  e.g.  Clitarchus 
(about  300),  the  most  noteworthy  are 
TIM.EUS  (died  256)  and  POlybius  (died 
122).  Besides  history  itself,  its  various 
subsidiary  sciences  were  eagerly  cultivated  ; 
for  example,  geography  and  chronology, 
which  received  from  Erat5sthenes  (died 
about  195)  their  scientific  form,  and  the 
latter  of  which  especially  was  further  de- 
veloped by  ApollOdorus  (about  140  B.C.). 
Literary  criticism  grew  into  an  independent 
science  and  flourished  under  the  scholars  of 
Alexandria  and  Pergamus,  as  Zen6d5tus 


(about  275),  Arist5phanes  of  Byzantium 
(died  about  185),  Crates  (about  170),  but 
above  all  Aristarchcs  (died  about  153 
B.C.).  Considerable  progress  was  also  made 
in  the  exact  sciences,  in  mathematics  by 
Euclides  (Euclid,  about  300)  and  ArchI- 
MEDES  (died  212),  in  astronomy  by  Eratos- 
thenes, just  mentioned,  and  especially  Viy 
HiPPARCHUS  (died  about  125  B.C.)  wlio 
established  astronomy  as  a  science.  Simi- 
larly the  science  of  medicine  attained  great 
perfection  in  Alexandria,  in  particular 
under  Heruphilus  and  Erasistratus.  In 
philosophy  also  great  literary  activity  was 
shown  by  the  various  schools,  without,  how- 
ever, much  speculative  progress.  Practical 
oratory  existed  only  in  certain  free  com- 
munities of  Asia  and  in  Rhodes,  nor  had 
it  any  literary  importance.  On  the  other 
hand  the  science  of  rhetoric  received  a 
great  impetus  about  the  end  of  the  2nd 
century,  chiefly  by  the  services  of  Her- 
magSras  (about  120  B.C.). 

Period  IV.     The  Roman  Era. 
(30  B.C.  to  529  A.D.) 

(30  B.C.)  All  the  Greek  provinces  of  Eiirope, 
Asia,  and  Africa  became  incorporated  in  the 
Roman  Empire.  Thus  to  the  centres  of  learn- 
ing which  had  hitherto  existed  in  Athens 
and  Alexandria,  was  added  a  new  centre 
in  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  world.  Greek 
scholars  of  every  kind  flocked  from  every 
quarter  to  Rome.  Nor  did  they  only 
stimulate  the  rising  intellect  of  Rome,  but 
themselves  received  much  intellectual  ad- 
vantage. Whereas  Roman  literature  after 
the  end  of  the  1st  century  a.d.  was  sinking 
rapidly  and  inevitably  to  its  decline,  Greek 
literature  received  a  fresh  start  from  tlie 
favour  shown  to  it  by  the  emperors  of  the 
2nd  century.  It  received  a  further  impetus 
by  the  contest— the  unavailing  contest— 
against  Christianity,  the  victory  of  which 
confined  Hellenism  within  ever  narrower 
limits,  until  its  destruction  was  sealed  by 
the  emperor  Justinian,  when,  in  529,  ho 
closed  the  pagan  schools  in  Athens,  their 
last  refuge.  Poetnj  takes  a  subordinate 
position  in  this  epoch.  The  Epigram  alone 
remained  in  constant  use,  and  during  this 
period  much  good  work  was  done  in  this 
line. 

Didactic  poetry  is  represented  chieHy 
by  Oppian  (2nd  century),  and  the  fabulist 
Babrius  (beginning  of  3rd  century  V)  nar- 
rative epic  by  Qdintus  Smyrn^eus  (4th 
century  ?),  and  the  Egyptian  NoNXUS  (5t_h 
century)  the  founder  of   a  school   of  his 
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own,  to  which,  besides  TryphIodorus  and 
CoLLYTHUS,  belongs  the  charming  Mus.eus. 
In  prose,  history  had  numerous  repre- 
sentatives; e.g.  DiodOrus  and  Dionysius  of 
Hallcarnassus,  who  both  belong  to  the  be- 
ginning of  this  period,  Plutarch,  Arrian, 
and  ArpiAN  in  the  2nd  century,  Dio  Cas- 
SIDS  and  Herodian  in  the  3rd,  Zosimus  in 
the  5th,  and  others.  In  geograjDhy  impor- 
tant work  was  done  by  Strabo  (about  20 
A.D.)  and  PtOlemy  (about  150  a.d.).  The 
lattcr's  contemporav}-,  Pausanias,  did  meri- 
torious work  in  a  narrower  sphere.  Pto- 
lemy's services  to  geography  were  equalled 
by  his  services  to  astronomy,  of  which,  as 
of  the  other  exact  sciences,  Ale.xandria  was 
the  headquarters.  Among  mathematical 
writers,  Theon,  Nic5machus,  DIC)phantus, 
and  Pappus  must  be  mentioned  ;  of  physi- 
cians DioscoRiDES,  Soranus,  and  above  all 
CIalen  (second  half  of  2nd  century).  In 
"  grammar,"  which  was  now  more  and  more 
confining  itself  to  the  subject  of  language, 
the  Alexandrines  Apollonius  Dy"sc6lus 
and  his  son  Herodian  (2ud  century)  are 
conspicuoiis.  Among  the  numerous  authors 
of  compilations,  Athex^us  (about  200), 
and  StOb^us  (about  500)  are  the  most 
meritorious.  To  rhetoric  valuable  service 
was  rendered  in  this  period.  The  revival 
of  rhetoric  after  the  standard  of  the  Attic 
orators  was  the  aim  of  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus  (already  mentioned).  The  most 
important  work  in  this  department  was 
done  by  Herm6genes  (2nd  century).  Gram- 
matical and  rhetorical  studies  were  favoured 
by  the  direction  taken  from  the  beginning 
of  the  2nd  century  by  the  later  sophistical 
school.  This  school  aimed  at  attaining 
the  masterly  command  of  prose  expression 
as  shown  in  its  fairest  form  by  the  Attic 
orators,  and  that  in  very  different  spheres, 
but  mainly  in  oratory.  The  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  this  tendency  in  its  period  of 
greatest  vigour,  the  2nd  century,  are  Dio 
Chrysostom,  ^lius  AristIdes,  Lucian, 
and^ELiAN;  in  the  3rd,  Philostratcs;  in 
the  4th,  HiMERius,  Libanius,  the  emperor 
Julian,  THi<;MisTius,  Synesius.  Among  the 
peculiar  products  of  this  time  may  be  men- 
tioned the  fictitious  letters,  written  especially 
by  AlcIphrOn  (2nd  century)  and  ArisTjE- 
NETUS  (.5th  century),  and  the  love  romances 
of  XenOphon  of  Ephesus,  Heli(5dOrus, 
LoNGus,  Achilles  Tatius,  and  CharIton. 
Philosophy  in  the  first  two  centuries  of 
the  imperial  times  moves  on  the  whole  in 
its  old  channels  and  has  a  generally  popular 
character,  as  in  the  writings  of  Plutarch, 


Arrian,  and  Galen,  who  have  already  been 
mentioned  under  other  branches,  of  Sextus 
EmpIricus,  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  others.  A  new  and  final  departure 
was  taken  by  philosophy  from  the  3rd 
century  onwards  in  Neo-platonism,  founded 
by  PlotInus,  and  carried  on  chiefly  bv 
PoRPHYRlus,  IamblIchus,  and  PrSclus. 

Roman  Literature. 

Period  I.     Archaic  Literature. 

From  Livius  Andronicns  to  Cicero. 

(240-80  B.C.) 

Poetry.  Although  many  beginnings- 
had  been  made  by  the  Romans  from  which 
a  national  poetry  might  have  been  developed,, 
for  instance,  ritual  hymns,  songs  in  praise 
of  ancestors,  dramatic  dialogues  of  rude 
fun  and  rough  wit  {see  Pescennini),  yet 
the  national  mind  had  shown  little  aptitude 
for  intellectual  interests,  and  so  was  unable 
to  complete  this  development  and  create  an 
independent  poetic  literature.  Instead  of 
this,  Roman  poetry  formed  itself  entirely 
upon  Gi-eek  poetry,  which  had  already  been 
perfected  in  all  its  main  branches.  And 
although  the  first  kind  of  literature  to  be 
introduced  into  Rome  was  the  drama — pre- 
cisely that  kind  which  marked  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  poetical  composition — this 
was  not  due  to  any  intellectual  cravings  on 
the  part  of  the  Romans,  but  to  the  fact 
that  in  this  particular  branch  there  existed 
a  point  of  contact.  For  a  considerable 
time  past  the  diversions  oflfei-ed  to  the 
populace  at  the  public  games  had  included 
a  dramatic  representation,  in  place  of  which 
dramas  modelled  after  Greek  types  were 
successfully  substituted.  This  attempt  was 
first  made  by  Livius  Andronicus,  a  Greek 
from  Southern  Italy,  who,  from  240  B.C. 
onwards,  brought  on  the  stage  tragedies  and 
comedies  formed  on  Greek  originals.  He 
also  kindled  an  interest  in  epic  poetry  by 
translating  the  Odyssey  of  Homer  into  the 
national  metre,  the  Saturuian  verse.  Li^ans 
was  soon  succeeded,  both  in  dramatic  and 
epic  poetry  by  others,  who  carried  on  what 
he  had  begun.  It  shows,  however,  how 
little  root  poetry  really  had  in  the  life  ol 
the  people,  that  for  a  long  time  the  poets,, 
like  Livius  himself,  were  foreigners  and 
received  little  consideration  for  their  per- 
formances. In  tragedy  the  poets  who 
succeeded  him  confined  themselves  to  the 
adaptation  of  Greek  dramas ;  in  the  i^roi- 
texta,  which  treated  Roman  materials  in  the 
Greek  dramatic  form,  only  solitary  attempts- 
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were  made  by  the  cbief  Romnn  tragedians 
of  the  Republic,  Ennius  (died  170,i,  PAcu- 
vius  (died  130),  Accios  (died  about  100). 
They  had  been  introduced  by  N.EVius,  wlio 
was  a  prolific  writer  of  tragedies,  and  still 
more  of  comedies,  from  235  B.C.  onwards. 
The  reproduction  of  Greek  originals  in  the 
form  of  comedies,  which  were  known  as 
jjnllidta;  is  best  represented  by  Plautus 
(died  184),  CyEClLius  (died  16G),  and  Ter- 
ence (died  158  B.C.).  This  also  soon  passed 
over  into  the  representation  of  Roman  life 
under  Greek  forms,  comwdia;  tdgdfa' ;  and, 
after  pallu'dce  had  ceased  to  be  written, 
these  attained  greater  perfection  under 
Afranius  (second  half  of  2nd  century  B.C.). 
Towards  the  end  of  this  period  a  popular 
farce,  the  Atdhlna,  received  artistic  form 
from  PoMPONius  and  Novius.  It  was  fol- 
lowed, probably  about  50  B.C.,  by  the  7iilmus, 
also  originating  in  popular  buffoonery,  as 
treated  by  Laberius  and  PublIlius  Svrus. 

N^vius  endeavoured  to  give  a  national 
direction  to  epic  as  well  as  to  tragic  poetrj', 
by  his  poem  on  the  first  Punic  War, 
Avritten  in  Saturnian  verse.  This  attempt 
was  crowned  with  success  ;  for,  with  un- 
important exceptions,  the  epic  poems  of 
the  whole  period  were  directed  to  the  cele- 
bration of  the  achievements  of  Rome.  His 
immediate  successor  Ennius  took  Homer  as 
his  model ;  he  introduced  the  Greek  hexa- 
meter, and  became  in  consequence  the 
founder  of  the  classic  Roman  epic.  In 
this  period  also  the  only  pectdiar  creation 
of  Roman  poetry,  the  satire,  was  initiated 
by  Ennius  ;  but  its  form  and  spirit  were 
materially  changed  by  LuclLius  (died  about 
108  B.C.).  The  only  complete  monuments 
of  the  archaic  poetry  of  Rome  that  are  still 
extant  are  the  comedies  of  Plautus  and 
Terence. 

While  the  literary  poetry  of  Rome  was 
thus  founded  and  developed  by  writers  of 
foreign  extraction,  prose  owes  its  literary 
•origin  to  a  native  Roman  ;  although  con- 
siderably influenced  by  Greek  models,  it 
was  mainly  developed  by  the  Romans  them- 
selves. The  most  important  monument  of 
prose  composition  which  the  Romans  in- 
lerited  from  ancient  times  was  the  Laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  (451  B.C.),  the  foundation 
of  the  Roman  legal  system.  When  the 
Romans,  about  200  B.C.,  first  attempted  to 
write  history,  their  own  tongue  appeared 
to  them  so  ill-adapted  for  the  purpose  that 
they  itsed  Greek. '     The  creator  of  literary 

'  Dionj-sius,  Aiil.  Rom.  i  6,  mentions  Fabiiis  as 
one  of  the  liistoriaus  who  had  ■v\ritten  in  Greek 


prose-Latin  was  the  well-known  Cato  (died 
149).  He  employed  his  mother-tongue  for 
the  most  diverse  varieties  of  prose  writing, 
—history,  speeches,  and  learned  treatises  of 
every  kind.  From  his  time  onwards  there 
was  much  activity  in  the  provinces  both  of 
history  and  oratorj'.  The  most  numerous 
class  of  historical  writers,  called,  from  their 
mode  of  treating  the  subject,  the  Annalists, 
did  not  succeed,  however,  in  making  any 
substantial  progress  in  the  art  of  history. 
Oratory,  on  the  other  hand,  thanks  to  the 
constant  practice  provided  by  public  life, 
and  the  influence  of  Greek  rhetoric,  which 
was  becoming  daily  of  greater  importance, 
made  important  progress,  especially  as  re- 
presented by  Gaids  Gracchus  (died  121), 
Crassus  (died  91),  and  AntOnius  (died  81 
B.C.).  Jurisprudence  was  the  only  science 
which  was  independently  developed  by  the 
Romans ;  but  literary  criticism,  as  well  as 
rhetoric,  both  introduced  by  Greeks  about 
the  latter  half  of  the  2nd  century  B.C., 
were  cultivated, — the  former  even  by  men 
of  note,  as  for  example  ^Elihs  StIlo. 
Gate's  book  on  husbandry,  and  (at  the  end 
of  this  period)  the  treatise  on  rhetoric  often 
ascribed  to  Gornificius,  are  the  only  monu- 
ments of  the  prose  literature  of  this  time 
which  have  come  down  to  us  entire. 

Period  II.     Classical  Literature. 

From  Cieero  to  the  death  of  Augustus. 

(80  B.C.  to  14  A.D.) 

This  is  known  as  the  golden  age  of 
Roman  literature.  The  first  place  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  period,  i.e.  down  to  the 
fall  of  the  Republic,  is  taken  by  oratory. 
This  attained  its  highest  perfection  in  the 
hands  of  Cicero  and  his  rival  orators,  HoR- 
TENSius,  C^SAR,  and  others.  Cicero  is  the 
creator  of  classical  prose  :  his  supremacy 
was  not  confined  to  oratorical  compositions, 
but  was  maintained  in  his  dissertations  on 
rhetoric  and  philosophy.  By  the  latter  he 
laid  the  foundations  of  Roman  philosophical 
literature,  which  however  remained  entirely 
dependent  on  Greek  models.  History  was 
conspicuously  represented  by  Cesar  (died 
44)  and  Salldst  (died  36  B.C.),  the  first 
great  Roman  historians,  beside  whom  Cor- 
nelius NepOs  only  deserves  mention  for  his 

on  the  early  legends  of  Eome ;  but  Cicero  always 
speaks  of  him  with  Cato  as  exemplifying  the  bald- 
ness of  early  Latin  prose.  In  the  De  JJiiinatione 
i  43,  he  refers  to  the  Grceci  Annates  of  Fabius 
Pictor,  which  does  not  necessarily  or  naturally 
me.an  "  annals  written  in  Greek." — Prof.  Nettle- 
ship's  Essays,  p.  340. 
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attempt  to  bring  foreign  history  also  into 
the  fiekl.  Varko  (died  27  B.C.),  the  most 
productive  of  Roman  authors,  laboured  in 
the  most  diverse  paths:  his  writings  on 
grammar,  on  literary  subjects,  and  on  anti-  '. 
quities  were  admired  for  centuries. 

Poetry  was  entirely  thrown  in  the  shade 
by  prose.  Dramatic  poetry  is  only  repre- 
sented by  the  mumis,  which  imitated  the 
license  of  the  capital  and  was  now,  as  has 
been  stated,  elaborated  into  literature.  The 
Sdturm  MC'iiipiiciv.  of  the  above-mentioned  ^ 
Varro  and  the  didactic  philosophical  poem 
of  Lucretius  (died  55)  are  of  conspicuous 
merit.  The  latter  still  maintained  the  style 
modelled  on  Homer  by  Ennius  ;  but,  beside 
this,  a  new  departure  in  epic  poetry  now 
appeared.  The  learned  and  polished  Alex- 
andrine Greek  poets  were  the  models  for 
this,  of  which  a  solitary  specimen  is  extant 
iu  an  I'piiUlum  of  Catullus  (died  about  54  \ 
B.C.),  the  Cjnthdldnuum  of  Peleus  and  Thetis. 
He  is  perhaps  the  most  richly  endowed  of 
Roman  poets,  and  is  the  first  conspicuous 
writer  of  Latin  lyrics.  Lyric  poetry  was 
the  most  alien  to  the  Roman  character,  and 
was  only  beginning  to  make  its  way  about 
this  time  in  the  forms  of  iambic  poetry, 
epigrams,  and  elegiacs.  For  these  too  the 
Alexandrine  poets  are  the  type.  After  the 
downfall  of  the  Republic,  in  proportion  as 
public  life  sank  into  the  background,  the 
interest  of  the  educated  classes  was  in- 
creasingly absorbed  in  literary  efforts  which 
were  favoured  in  every  way  by  the  emperor 
Augustus  himself,  and  by  men  of  eminence 
like  Maecenas,  Messalla,  and  Asinius  Pollio, 
{See  Recitations.) 

As  political  events  caused  oratory  and  his- 
tory to  recede  into  the  background,  the  first 
place  in  literature  was  again  taken  bj'  poetry, 
which  in  the  time  of  Augustus  attained  its 
highest  point  in  the  emulous  attempts  of 
the  poets  to  reach  Greek  perfection  in  form. 
The  most  prominent  poetic  writers  of  this 
age  are  :  Vergil  (died  19  B.C.),  who,  begin- 
ing  with  imitations  of  the  bucolic  poetry  of 
Theocritus,  surpassed  the  Greeks  in  didactic 
poetry,  and  in  his  yEneid  fashioned  for  the 
Romans  a  national  epic ;  Horace  (died  8 
B.C.),  who  gave  new  life  to  the  satiric 
poetry  of  Lucilius,  and  naturalized  in  Rome 
the  metrical  forms  of  the  jEolic  odes ;  and 
the  elegiac  writers,  TIbullus  (died  19  B.C. ), 
Propertius  (died  15  B.C.),  and  Ovid  (died 
17  A.D. ).  The  last-named  also  applied  his 
perfection  of  form  to  didactic  poetry  with 
brilliant  results.  Dramatic  poetry  alone 
failed  to  prosper,  as  the  popular  interest 


was  entirely  absorbed  by  the  Pantomtmus, 
which,  with  its  gorgeous  displays,  was  just 
coming  into  being. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  realm  of  p?'ose  com- 
position, the  most  brilliant  contribution  of 
this  time  is  the  work  of  Livy  (died  17 
A.D.)  which  comprised  the  complete  history 
of  Rome.  Beside  him  may  be  mentioned 
PoMPEius  Trogus,  the  compiler  of  the 
first  Latin  universal  history.  Under  the 
Empire,  oratory  lost  day  by  day  its  political 
importance,  and  in  practice  was  confined  ta 
the  senatorial  debates,  which  were  entirely 
under  imperial  guidance,  and  to  civil  law- 
suits. Its  natural  field  now  became  the 
schools  of  the  rhetoricians,  in  which  it  sank 
to  mere  flowery  declamation.  A  living 
picture  of  the  proceedings  in  them  at  this 
time  is  given  by  the  descriptions  of  the 
ELDER  Seneca,  which  were  not  reduced  to- 
writing  till  the  following  period  (he  died 
about  37  A.D.).  After  poetry  most  interest 
was  taken  in  criticism,  in  which  Verrius 
Placcus  and  Hyginus  achieved  the  most 
important  results.  Of  the  practical  sciences,, 
geography  was  advanced  by  the  mensura- 
tion of  the  Roman  empire  accomplished  by 
Agrippa,  and  the  edifices  erected  by  Augus- 
tus gave  rise  to  the  insti'uctive  work  of 
Vitruvius  on  architecture  (about  15  B.C.). 

Period  III.     TJie  Silver  Age. 

Front  Tiberius  to  the  death  of  Trajan. 

(14-117  A.D.) 

Under  the  influence  of  the  schools  of 
rhetoric  (which  had  become  one  of  the 
most  important  means  of  education),  both 
the  poetic  and  the  prose  literature  of  this 
epoch  show  a  tendency  to  the  rhetorical 
and  declamatory  style.  Both  alike  en- 
deavour to  produce  effect  by  what  is 
interesting  and  novel,  rather  than  to  give 
pleasure  by  elegance  and  taste.  Poetry 
became  rhetorical  and  prose  poetic.  A 
goodly  array  of  poetic  works  has  come 
down  to  us  from  this  period.  Epic  is  re- 
presented in  its  didactic  branch  by  Ger- 
MANlCUS  (died  19  a.d.)  and  the  poets  whom 
we  know  as  ManIlius  and  liUCiLlus  {Scrij)- 
tor  jEtncp.  about  75  a.d.)  ;  in  jts  historic,  by 
Lucan  (died  65)  and  SilIus  It.\lIcus  (died 
101) ;  in  its  heroic,  by  V.^lerIos  Placcus 
(died  about  90)  and  StatIus  (died  96  a.d.)^ 
who  is  also  the  most  eminent  lyric  writer. 
Bucolic  poetry  is  represented  by  Calpur- 
Nlus  SiCULUS  (about  55  a.d.).  The  satiric 
poetry  of  Horace  was  continued  by  PersIus 
(died  62)  and  Juvenal  (died  about  130). 
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A  new  kind  of  literature,  in  the  form  of 
poetic  fables,  was  introduced  into  literature 
byPH.EDKUs  (died  about  40),  and  Martial 
(died  102  a.d.)  elaborated  the  epigram  as 
an  independent  branch  of  poetry.  The 
tragedies  of  Seneca  (died  65  a.d.)  are  not 
intended  for  the  stage,  on  which  mimes  and 
pantomimes  alone  bore  sway,  but  are  simply 
declamatory  exercises.  The  most  important 
prose  writers  of  the  time  are  the  same 
Seneca,  who  composed  numerous  philoso- 
phical treatises;  PisTROxIus  (died  67)  with 
his  satirical  novel ;  the  elder  Pliny  (died 
79)  with  his  gigantic  Natural  History ; 
QuiNTiLiAN  (died  about  118),  who,  in  his 
Instltutlo  Orutorla,  sought  to  cause  a  re- 
action to  the  old  models  in  oratory  ;  the 
great  historian  TacItds  (died  about  120)  ; 
and  the  younger  Pliny  (died  about  114 
a.d.)  with  his  Letters  and  the  Panegyric 
on  Trajan,  the  pattern  of  the  later  Pane- 
gyrics. Beside  these  must  be  mentioned 
the  writers  of  research,  Velleius  Pater- 
cums  and  VALERiirs  MaxImus  (both  about 
30),  CuRTius  RuFUS  (about  40),  FrontInus 
(died  about  104),  who  was  also  an  active 
contributor  to  technical  literature,  the  geo- 
grapher PompOnius  Mela  (about  40),  the 
physicians  Celsus  (about  30)  and  ScRi- 
BONius  Largus  (about  45),  the  writer  on 
husbandry  Columella  (about  65),  the 
grammarian  Remmius  Pal.emon  (about  50), 
the  textual  critic  PrObus  (about  65),  and 
the  commentator  AscoNlUS  PedIanus  (died 
88  A.D.). 

Period  IV.  The  Literature  in  its  Decline. 
From  Hadrian  (117  A.D.)  to  the  Gth 
century. 
Of  the  numerous  poets  of  this  period  only 
a  few,  and  those  belonging  to  the  later  time, 
are  of  special  interest ;  e.g.  AusoNius  (4th 
century),  Claudian,  Namatianos,  Dracon- 
tIus  (5th  century).  In  2}''0sc  literature, 
from  the  time  of  Hadrian,  jurisprudence 
takes  a  prominent  position.  It  was  mainly 
represented  by  Gaius,  Papinian,  Ulpian, 
and  Paulus  (2nd  to  3rd  century),  and  a 
magnificent  completion  was  given  to  their 
labours  by  the  Corpus  Ifiris  Clvllis  com- 
piled under  Justinian  I  (6th  century). 
Among  the  historians  the  most  noteworthy 
are  Suetonius  (2nd  century),  who  was 
also  the  compiler  of  numerous  writings  on 
archaeology,  literary  criticism,  and  gram- 
mar, which  were  no  less  eagerly  read  by 
subsequent  generations  than  Varro's ;  and 
AmmIanus  Marcellinus  (4th  century).  The 
rest,  such    as  Florus   (2nd   century),   the 


Scrijitores  Histdrlae  Augustm  (3rd  and  4tii 
centuries).  Justin,  Aurelius  Victor, 
EuTRoPius,  etc.,  are  only  epitomizers. 
From  the  4th  century  onwards  the  influence 
of  Christianity  made  itself  felt  in  this  sub- 
ject, as  with  SuLPicius  and  Orosius.  In 
the  2nd  century  Fronto  gave  a  new  direc- 
tion to  oratory  by  reverting  to  the  writers 
of  the  archaic  era.  In  this  he  was  followed 
by  the  rhetorician  Apuleius,  the  writer  of 
a  humorous  and  fanciful  novel  of  character, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  products  of  the 
period.  Gaul  was  from  the  end  of  the  3rd 
century  the  headquarters  of  oratory,  in 
which  the  panegyric  style  predominates, 
as  in  the  collection  called  the  Panegyricl 
Ldtlnl,  and  in  Symmachus  (end  of  4th 
century),  who,  as  well  as  SIdSnIus  Apolli- 
NARis  (5th  century),  is  also  known  by  his 
letters.  Besides  Suetonius  already  named, 
grammar  found  numerous  votaries,  who 
were,  however,  more  remarkable  as  zealous 
compilers  than  as  original  investigators. 
Gellius  (2nd  century).  Nonius  (3rd  cen- 
tury), DoNATUS,  Charisius,  DMmedes, 
Servius  (4th  century),  Macrobius  (5th  cen- 
tury), and  Priscian  (about  500  A.D.)  may 
be  cited.  Works  on  the  educational  curri- 
culum were  written  by  Martianus  Capella 
(5th  century)  and  CassiOdijrus  (Gth  cen- 
tury). The  above-mentioned  Apuleius  and 
also  B5ethIus  (Gth  century)  are  worthy  of 
mention  as  philosophic  writers.  As  repre- 
sentatives of  other  subjects  may  be  adduced 
Censorinus  (3rd  century)  and  FirmIcus 
Maternus  (4th  century)  for  astrology ; 
VegetIus  RfiNATUS  (4th  century)  for  tac- 
tics ;  Palladius  (4th  century)  for  husban- 
dry ;  C.ELius  AuRELiANUS  and  Marcellus 
EmpIrIcus  (5th  century),  for  medicine. 

Littfirator.  The  Roman  designation  of  an 
elementary  instructor  (see  Education,  2). 

Litteratus.  The  Roman  term  for  the 
teacher  who  imparted  the  higher  branches 
of  knowledge  (Suetonius,  De  Grammaticis, 
§§  4,  12). 

Litters,  in  ancient  Greece,  were  for  the 
most  part  used  only  for  the  conveyance  of 
sick  people  and  women ;  in  other  cases  their 
use  was  regarded  as  a  luxury.  Among  the 
Romans  they  appear  to  have  first  come 
into  vogue  along  with  the  other  luxuries  of 
Asia  after  the  victory  over  the  Syrian  king, 
Antiochus  the  Great  (B.C.  190).  They  were 
used  principally  in  the  country  and  upon 
journeys.  As  in  Greece,  so  in  Rome,  where 
driving  was  only  exceptionally  allowed  {see 
Chariots,  2),  their  use  was  at  first  confined 
to   invalids    and   women ;   but  when  men 
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also  began  to  use  them  in  the  town,  they 
formed  in  the  first  instance  a  privilege  of 
certain  classes,  nntil  in  the  course  of  the 
imperial  time  they  came  into  general  use. 
Two  kinds  were  distinguished:  (1)  the 
Icctlca,  resembling  a  palanquin,  adapted 
for  lying  down :  this  was  a  framework 
spanned  by  girths  and  with  a  bolster  and 
pillow ;  and  (2)  the  sella,  a  sedan  chair,  for 
one  or  two  persons,  which  was  used  par- 
ticularly by  the  emperors  and  consiildres. 
Both  kinds  were  provided  with  an  arched 
covering,  which  could  be  closed  up,  even  at 
the  sides,  by  means  of  curtains  or  windows 
made  of  thin  plates  of  talc  [Icipls  spccii- 
laris,  Juv.  iv  21,  iii  242].  The  litter  was 
carried  upon  poles,  which  were  either  low 
and  therefore  hung  in  straps,  or  else  rested 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  bearers,  who  were 
two,  four,  six,  and  even  eight,  according  to 
its  size.  In  distinguished  houses  special 
slaves  {lectlcuiu)  of  particularly  powerful 
bodily  frame,  in  later  times  especiall}'  Cappa- 
docians,  were  kept  for  this  purpose  ;  these 
used  to  wear  a  red  livery.  For  those  who 
could  not  afford  the  expense  of  a  private 
litter,  there  were  also  hack-litters.  In  the 
later  imperial  time  a  litter  called  a  hasterna 
came  into  fashion,  which  was  carried  by 
two  mules  in  shafts  before  and  behind. 

Liturgia.    Sec  Leitourgia. 

Lituus.  (1)  The  Roman  term  for 
augur's  wand.  It  was  a  staff 
hooked  at  the  upper  end  ;  with 
it  the  augur  marked  out  the 
sacred  region  {tcmplum)  for 
the  observation  of  birds  {see 
cut  and  cp.  AUGtJRES).  (2)  The 
signal-trumpet  of  the  cavalry, 
bent  at  the  lower  end ;  it  was 
blown  by  the  Uticen,  and  emitted  a  clear, 
shrill  note  (cp.  Tuba). 

Llvius.  (1)  Llinus  Andronicus,  the  foim- 
der  of  Roman  epic  and  dramatic  poetry. 
He  was  by  birth  a  Greek  of  Southern  Italy, 
and  was  brought  as  a  slave  to  Rome,  after 
the  conquest  of  Tarentnm  in  272  B.C.,  while 
still  of  tender  age.  His  master,  a  Livius, 
whose  name  he  bears,  gave  him  his  liberty, 
and  he  imparted  instruction  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages.  This  employment 
probably  gave  occasion  for  his  translation 
of  the  Homeric  Odyssey  into  Saturnian 
metre;  in  spite  of  its  imperfections,  this 
remained  a  school-book  in  Rome  for  cen- 
turies. In  240  B.C.  he  brought  on  the 
Roman  stage  the  first  drama  composed 
after  a  Greek  model,  and  with  such  success 
that   thenceforward   dramatic   poetry   was 
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well  established  in  Rome.  According  to 
ancient  custom  he  appeared  as  an  actor  in 
his  own  pieces.  His  dramatic  compositions, 
tragedies,  and  comedies  were  faithful  but 
undoubtedl}'  imperfect  translations  of  Greek 
originals.  He  attempted  lyric  ]joetry  also, 
for  he  was  commissioned  by  the  State  to 
write  a  march  in  honour  of  liino  Reylna. 
Scanty  remains  of  his  works  are  all  that 
have  come  down  to  us. 

(2)  Titus  Llvius,  the  celebrated  Roman 
historian,  was  born  at  Patavium  (59  B.C.), 
apparently  of  good  family.  He  was  care- 
fully educated,  and  betook  himself  earlj- 
(certainly  before  31  B.C.)  to  Rome,  where  he 
soon  became  acquainted  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  time.  Even  Augustus 
entertained  friendly  relations  towards  him 
in  spite  of  his  openly  expressed  republican 
convictions,  for  which  he  called  him  a 
partisan  of  Pompey.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  taken  public  office,  but  to  have  lived 
exclusively  for  literature.  Esteemed  by 
his  contemporaries,  he  died  in  his  native 
town  in  17  a.d.  He  must  have  begun  his 
great  historical  work  between  27  and  25 
B.C.;  it  can  only  have  been  completed 
shortly  before  his  death,  as  he  did  not 
publish  the  first  twenty-one  books  until 
after  the  death  of  Augustus  (14  A.D.).  He 
recounts  the  history  of  Rome  in  142  books, 
extending  from  the  foundation  of  the  citj' 
(whence  the  title  Ah  Urbe  CondUa  Ubrl)  to 
the  death  of  Drusus  (9  A.D.).  His  own 
death  must  have  prevented  its  continuation 
to  the  death  of  Augustus,  as  he  doubtless 
proposed.  He  published  his  work  from  time 
to  time,  in  separate  parts.  He  arranged 
his  material — at  least  for  the  first  ninety 
books — as  far  as  possible  in  decads  (portions 
consisting  of  ten  books),  and  half-decads ; 
the  division  into  decads  was  however  first 
carried  through  in  the  5th  century,  prob- 
ably for  convenience  of  handling  so  vast 
a  series  of  books.  There  still  remain  only 
the  first  decad  (to  293  B.C.\  the  third, 
fourth,  and  half  of  the  fifth  decad  (218- 
167) ;  of  the  remainder,  with  the  exception 
of  a  fairly  large  portion  of  book  91,  only 
inconsiderable  fragments.  We  also  possess 
from  an  unknown  pen,  summaries  (pei-wcha) 
of  all  the  books  except  136  and  137,  and 
a  scanty  extract  from  the  account  of  the 
portents  [pyrodtgia),  which  apjieared  in 
249  B.C.  and  following  year;  this  is  by  a 
certain  lulius  Obsequens,  and  perhaps  dates 
from  the  4th  century. 

Livy's  importance  rests  more  on  the 
magnitude  of  his  patriotic  undertaking  and 
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the  st3'le  of  his  narrative  tlian  upon  his 
thoroughness  as  a  historic  inquirer.  His 
}ireliminary  studies  were  inadequate,  and 
his  knowledge  of  Roman  haw,  and  still  more 
of  the  military  system  of  Rome,  was  in- 
sufficient. He  was  content  to  select  what 
seemed  to  him  the  most  probable  and 
reasonable  statement  from  the  authorities 
which  happened  to  be  familiar  and  acces- 
sible to  him,  without  regard  to  completeness, 
and  without  severely  scrutinising  their 
value, — a  method  which  neces.sarily  led  to 
numerous  inaccuracies  and  serious  errors. 
Primarily,  his  great  aim  was  not  critical 
research  into  the  history  of  his  country. 
He  desired  rather  by  a  lively  and  brilliant 
narrative,  which  should  satisfy  the  more 
exacting  taste  of  the  time,  to  rekindle  the 
flagging  patriotism  of  his  countrymen,  and 
to  raise  his  politically  and  socially  degraded 
contemporaries  to  the  level  of  their  ances- 
tors' exploits.  And  his  narrative  in  fact 
deserves  the  fullest  admiration,  especially 
for  its  descriptions  of  events  and  the  actors 
in  them,  and  for  the  speeches  which  are 
inserted  in  the  work.  The  latter  show  his 
rhetorical  training  in  all  its  brilliance. 
His  language  is  choice  and  tasteful, 
although  in  details  it  marks  a  decline  from 
the  strictly  classical  standard.  Asinius 
Pollio,  in  allusion  to  the  author's  birth- 
place, charged  it  with  a  certain  pdtdvl- 
nitas.  This  can  only  mean  a  provincial 
departure  from  the  peculiar  language  of 
the  metropolis,  which  is  to  us  no  longer 
perceptible.  Livy's  work  enjoyed  the 
greatest  renown  down  to  the  latest  days  of 
Roman  literature,  and  has  been  the  great 
mine  of  information  for  knowledge  of  the 
past  to  all  succeeding  generations. 

Lochagos  {Greek).  The  commander  of  a 
lochos  (q.v.). 

Lochds.  The  Greek  designation  of  a  body 
of  foot  soldiers.  Among  the  Spartans,  it 
denoted  in  early  times  the  largest  divisions 
into  which  the  whole  population  capable  of 
bearing  arms  was  grouped.  Each  of  these 
[according  to  Thucydides  v  G8,  cp.  66]  com- 
prised four  pcntcrostycs  of  four  enomotice 
each  [an  indmutid  containing  on  an  average 
thirty-two  men].  The  name  also  denoted 
the  individuals  comprised  therein  ;  later, 
[Xenophon,  licp.  Lac.  ii  4],  it  was  the  name 
of  the  four  sub-divisions  of  a  mora  (q.v.). 
In  Gi'eek  mercenary  troops,  a  lochos  was 
a  company  of  100  men  under  a  separate 
commander.  Several  of  these  companies 
were  united  under  the  superior  command  of 
a  stmtcgos  (q.v.). 


Logeion  ("  speaking-place  "),  see  Theatre, 
Logistae  ("  auditors  of  accounts  ").  The 
name  given  at  Athens  to  a  board  consisting 
originally  of  thirty,  subsequently  of  ten 
members,  who,  in  conjunction  with  another 
board,  the  ten  cutlujnt,  and  their  twenty 
assessors,  received  from  magistrates,  at 
the  expiry  of  their  term  of  ofSce,  the 
accounts  of  their  administration.  (Sec 
EuTHYNA.)  This  was  especially  important 
with  those  magistrates  through  whose 
hands  public  money  passed.  Both  boards 
were  originally  chosen  by  show  of  hands ; 
later  by  lot.  One  memljer  was  elected  from 
each  phf/le,  the  assessors  of  the  cufhijni 
were  appointed  by  free  choice.  The  logista: 
were  the  supreme  authority  to  whom  out- 
going magistrates  submitted  their  accounts. 
The  euthijni  examined  the  several  details, 
notified,  when  necessary,  those  who  were 
liable,  and  returned  the  accounts  to  the 
logistae  with  a  report  on  their  merits. 
Magistrates  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
public  money  only  gave  an  assurance  to 
the  logistw  that  they  had  received  and  paid 
nothing.  If  the  accounts  were  approved, 
and  no  charge  was  brought  after  the  public 
proclamation  by  the  logistcr,  they  gave  the 
magistrate  his  discharge.  In  the  other 
alternative  they  referred  the  case  to  a  court 
of  justice  in  which  the}'  were  themselves 
presidents.  The  pi-osecution  was  entrusted 
to  ten  synegOri  or  counsel  for  the  State, 
who  were  chosen  by  lot  and  sat  with  the 
logistcE.  The  final  decision  rested  with 
the  Heliastic  court.     (See  Heli.ea.) 

Logographi  (Gr.  logogniphoi,  i.e.  writers 
in  prose).  The  name  given  to  the  oldest 
Greek  historians,  who  by  their  first  at- 
tempts at  disquisitions  in  prose  marked  the 
transition  from  narrative  poetry  to  prose 
history.  As  in  the  case  of  epic  poetry,  so 
these  earliest  historical  writings  emanated 
from  Ionia,  where  the  first  attempts  at  an 
exposition  of  philosophic  i-eflexions  in  prose 
were  made  at  about  the  same  time  by 
Pherecydes,  Anaximander,  and  Anaxunenes ; 
and,  in  both  cases  alike,  it  was  the  Ionic 
dialect  that  was  used.  This  class  of  writ- 
ing long  preserved  in  its  language  the 
poetic  character  which  it  inherited  from 
its  origin  in  the  epic  narrative.  It  was 
only  by  degi'ees  that  it  approached  the  tone 
of  true  prose.  It  confined  itself  absolutely 
to  the  simple  telling  of  its  story,  which 
was  largely  made  up  of  family  and  local 
traditions.  It  never  classified  its  materials 
from  a  more  elevated  point  of  view,  or 
scrutinised  them  with  critical  acumen.    The 
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logographers  flourished  from  about  550  B.C. 
down  to  the  Persian  Wars.  Their  latest 
representatives  extend,  however,  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  When 
true  history  arose  with  Herodotus,  they 
soon  lapsed  into  oblivion,  whence  they  were 
rescued  in  Alexandrian  daj's.  Many  of 
the  works  ascribed  to  them  were  however 
believed  to  be  spurious,  or  at  least  inter- 
polated. We  possess  fragments  only  of  a 
few.  The  larger  number  of  the  historic 
writers  who  are  described  as  logographers 
were  Asiatic  Greeks,  e.g.  Cadmus  of  Mile- 
tus, author  of  a  history  of  the  founding  of 
Miletus  and  the  colonization  of  Ionia  (he 
lived  about  540  B.C.,  and  was  considered 
the  first  writer  of  historic  prose) ;  further, 
DioNYSIns  of  Miletus,  a  writer  of  Persian 
history,  HiiCAT.EUS  (</.«.)  of  Miletus  (550- 
476),  Xanthus  of  Sardis  (about  49()),  a  writer 
of  Lydian  history,  Hellanicos  {q.v.)  of 
Lesbos  (about  480-400),  Charon  of  Lara- 
psacus  (about  456),  a  compiler  of  Persian 
history  and  annals  of  his  native  town,  Phe:re- 
CYDES  of  the  Carian  island  Leros  (died 
about  400  B.C.),  who  lived  at  Athens,  and  in 
his  great  collection  of  m3-ths  in  ten  books 
treated  chiefl}'  of  the  early  days  of  Attica. 
Some  belonged  to  the  colonies  in  the  West, 
e.g.  HiPPYS  of  Rhegium,  at  the  time  of  the 
Persian  War  the  oldest  writer  on  Sicily 
and  Italy.  The  only  representative  from 
Greece  itself  is  Acusilaus  of  Argos  in 
Boeotia,  the  author  of  a  genealogical  work. 

Longinus  {Cassiiis).  A  Greek  rhetorician, 
born  at  Athens  about  213  a.d.,  who  studied 
Neoplatonism  at  Alexandria,  and  practised 
as  teacher  of  philosophy,  grammar  [i.e. 
literary  criticism],  and  rhetoric,  in  his 
native  city,  from  about  260,  until  the 
accomplished  queen  Zenobia  of  Palmyra 
summoned  him  as  minister  to  her  court. 
As  he  persuaded  her  to  resist  the  Roman 
yoke,  the  emperor  Aurelian  caused  him  to 
be  executed  after  Zenobia's  overthrow  in 
273.  He  possessed  such  an  extent  of  learn- 
ing, that  Eunapius  called  him  a  living 
library  and  a  walking  museum.  His  ver- 
satility is  proved  by  compositions  on  philo- 
sophy, grammar,  rhetoric,  chronology,  and 
literature.  Of  these,  only  fragments  are 
extant,  for  example,  the  introduction  to  a 
commentary  on  Hephpestion's  handbook  of 
metres,  and  a  short  Rhetoric  incomplete  at 
the  beginning.  A  brief  treatise  On  the 
Sublime,  commonly  ascribed  to  him,  is  more 
probably  to  be  assigned  to  an  unknown 
writer  about  the  Christian  era.  It  treats 
and   illustrates    by    classic    examples    the 


characteristics  of  the  lofty  style  from  a 
philosophical  and  sesthetic  point  of  view. 
It  is  written  in  a  vigorous  manner. 

Longus,  who  probably  lived  in  the  3rd 
century  a.d.,  was  the  author  of  a  Greek 
pastoral  romance,  Daphnis  and  Chide,  in 
four  books.  It  is  considered  the  best  of  all 
ancient  romances  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  on  account  of  its  deep  and  natural 
feeling,  its  grace  of  narrative,  and  the  com- 
parative purity  and  ease  of  the  language. 
It  has  often  been  imitated  by  Italian, 
French,  German,  and  English  writers.  [The 
rare  translation  by  John  Day  of  the  French 
version  of  Amyot  was  reprinted  in  1890.] 

Lorica.  (1)  The  leathern  corselet  of  the 
Roman  legionary.  It  consisted  of  thongs 
[lora)  of  shoe-leather  faced  with  metal. 
These  were  fastened  one  upon  another  in 
such  a  way  that  they  formed  a  covering  for 
the  body  with  two  shoulder-pieces.  Below 
the  latter  a  plate  of  iron  9h  inches  square, 
was  placed   over  the  region  of   the  lieart 


ROMAN    LEGIONARY    WEARING    THE    LOHICA. 

(Arch  of  Severus.) 

(see  cut).  Of  the  early  citizen-soldiers,  the- 
more  wealthy  wore  also  coats  of  chain- 
armour  {lorica  hdmCita),  and  corselets  of 
mail  {lorica  sqitdmdta),  in  which  the  joints 
were  further  covered  with  metal  plates ; 
the  latter  were  also  worn  by  the  praetorians- 
in  imperial  times. 

(2)  The  breastworks  on  walls  and  on 
redoubts. 

Lot,  Election  by.    *^('e  Officials. 

Lotdphagi  (i.e.  Lotus-eaters).  A  people 
on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  mentioned  as 
early  as  Homer  [Od.  ix  84].  They  lived  on 
the  fruit  of  the  lotus.     {Cp.  Odysseos.) 

Love,  God  of,  see  Eros  ;  Goddess  of,  sec 
Aphrodite  and  Venus. 
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Lucan  (Marcus  Annaiis  Lficdnus).  A 
Eomau  poet,  born  39  A.d.  at  Cordova  iii 
Spain.  He  was  grandson  of  Seneca  the  rhe- 
torician, and  nephew  of  Seneca  the  philo- 
soplior.  He  was  brought  up  in  Rome  from 
the  first  year  of  his  age,  and  excited  atten- 
tion at  an  early  date  by  his  rhetorical  and 
poetic  powers.  On  the  recommendation  of 
his  uncle,  Nero  conferred  on  him  the  quees- 
torship  while  yet  under  the  legal  age,  and 
admitted  him  to  favour.  The  applaiise 
however  which  his  poems  received  soon 
ai'oused  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  who 
was  particularly  conceited  about  his  own 
poetic  abilities.  Accordingly  he  was  for- 
bidden for  the  future  to  recite  his  poems 
in  public,  or  to  appear  on  the  platform. 
This  inspired  the  poet  with  such  animosity 
that  he  took  part  in  Piso's  conspiracy. 
When  it  was  detected,  he  sought  at  first 
to  save  himself  by  the  most  abject  en- 
treaties, by  denouncing  his  fellow  con- 
spirators, and  even  by  falselj'  accusing  his 
mother  Acilia.  Being  nevertheless  con- 
demned to  die,  he  himself  caused  his  veins 
to  be  opened,  and  thus  perished  (65  a.d.). 
Of  his  numerous  compositions,  the  Phnr- 
sfilia,  an  unfinished  epic  in  ten  books,  is 
extant.  It  is  an  account  of  the  civil  war 
between  Csesar  and  Pompe.y,  extending 
beyond  the  battle  of  Phar.salus  and  dowTa 
to  the  capture  of  Alexandria.  It  main- 
tains such  strict  chronological  order  and 
exactitude  of  detail,  that  it  was  a  ques- 
tion after  his  death  whether  he  deserved 
to  be  reckoned  a  poet  at  all.  [Petronius 
118  and,  at  a  later  date,  Servius,  Ad  ^n. 
i  382.  Cp.  Drj'den's  preface  to  Annits 
Mirahilis,  quoted  in  Heitland's  Introd.  to 
Lucan,  ed.  Haskins,  p.  xix.] 

Lucan  represents  himself  in  his  poem  as 
an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  lost  days  of 
liberty,  and  in  that  capacity  extols  Pompey, 
to  the  unjust  disparagement  of  Ctesar.  His 
narrative  displays  some  talent,  but  also  an 
inability  to  give  his  materials  a  more  than 
merely  outward  poetical  form.  It  is  more- 
over turgid,  rhetorical  to  a  degree,  and  its 
pathos  smacks  of  declamation.  Remains  of 
the  literary  activity  which  made  him  its 
object  in  olden  times  are  extant  in  two  col- 
lections of  scholia. 

LucSres.  One  of  the  three  old  patrician 
tribes  in  Rome.    (See  Patricians.) 

Lucerna  (a  lamp).    Sec  Lighting. 

Lncian  (Gr.  Loukldnos).  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  Greek  writers,  born  about 
120  A.D.  at  Sam6s3,ta,  on  the  Euphrates  in 
S^-ria.    Owing  to  the  poverty  of  his  parents. 


he  was  apprenticed  to  a  stonemason ;  but, 
thanks  to  his  irresistible  eagerness  for 
higher  culture,  contrived  to  devote  himself 
to  the  art  of  rhetoric.  After  practising 
for  some  time  as  an  advocate,  he  traversed 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Southern  Gaul  in  the 
guise  of  a  sophist,  and  gained  wealth  and 
renown  by  his  public  declamations.  In. 
his  fortieth  year  he  removed  to  Athens, 
to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  philo- 
sophy, and  attached  himself  closely  to  the 
Stoic  Demonax.  In  his  old  age  the  state 
of  his  finances  compelled  him  once  more  to- 
travel  as  a  professional  orator.  At  last,. 
when  far  advanced  in  years,  he  was  given 
an  important  and  influential  post  in  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Egypt ;  this  he 
seems  to  have  retained  till  death. 

Under  his  name  we  still  possess  more 
than  eighty  works  (including  three  col- 
lections of  seventy-one  shorter  dialogues). 
Twentj'  of  these  are,  however,  either  cer- 
tainly spurious  or  of  doubtful  authenticitj' 
They  date  from  every  period  of  his  life, 
the  best  and  cleverest  from  the  time  of  his 
sojourn  in  Athens.  They  fall  into  two 
classes,  rhetorical  and  satirical.  Of  the^ 
latter  the  majority  are  in  dramatic  form, 
recalling  in  dialogue  and  outward  dress 
the  Old  Comedy,  of  which  Lncian  had  a 
thorough  knowledge,  and  to  which  his 
genius  was  closely  akin.  These  writings 
present  an  admirable  picture  of  the  ten- 
dencies and  the  absurdities  of  the  time. 
In  the  field  of  religion,  he  directed  hia 
mockery  (especially  in  the  Dialogues  of 
the  Gods)  against  the  tenets  of  the  popu- 
lar religion,  the  artificial  revival  of  which 
was  attempted  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  and 
the  Antonines.  He  further  attacked  the 
popular  conceptions  of  life  al'ter  death  in 
the  Dialogues  of  the  Dead.  He  assails 
with  special  bitterness  the  superstitions 
which  had  penetrated  from  the  East, 
among  which  he  reckons,  it  is  true,  Chris- 
tianity, but  without  any  real  knowledge 
of  its  nature.  In  Pcrcgrlnus  Proteus,  he 
attacks  mystical  enthusiasm  ;  in  Alexander, 
or  the  Prophet  of  Lies,  the  impostors  and 
oracle-mongers  who  preyed  upon  the  super- 
stition of  the  time,  which  he  portrays  in 
a  masterly  style  in  his  Lover  of  Lies  and 
his  True  Stories  (Vera'.  Ilistorim).  Another 
object  of  his  satiric  lance  was  the  current 
philosophy,  in  which  he  had  sought  relief 
when  sated  with  rhetoric.  He  had  only 
found  in  it,  however,  a  petrified  dogmatism, 
a  passion  for  strife  and  disputation,  with 
the   most  absolute   contradiction  between 
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theoretical  teaching  and  the  practice  of 
life.  This  was  true  even  of  the  Stoics,  and 
still  more  of  the  Cynics,  whose  meanness 
and  love  of  pleasure,  which  they  concealed 
imder  a  pretended  absence  of  personal 
wants,  lie  is  never  weary  of  deriding. 

Especially  instructive  for  his  attitude 
towards  jihilosophy  and  his  general  view 
of  life  are  the  Auctioi}  of  PhUosojjJicrs,  the 
Fisherman  (with  his  defence  of  the  latter), 
and  Chiiron,  or  the  Spectator  of  the  World. 
All  these  are  works  of  marked  ability.  The 
last  named  is  a  brilliant  exposition,  from 
his  negative  point  of  view,  of  the  vanity  of 
all  human  existence.  He  even  exposes  his 
own  class,  the  Sophists,  for  attempting  to 
conceal  their  miserable  poverty  of  intellect 
by  their  bold  readiness  of  tongue,  and  by 
their  patchwork  of  fragmentary  quotations 
borrowed  from  the  writers  of  antiquity. 
In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  a  side  of  the 
literary  and  social  life  of  the  time  that  he 
does  not  attack  in  its  weak  points,  confin- 
ing himself,  however,  for  the  most  part  to 
demonstrating  what  ought  not  to  be,  with- 
out showing  how  the  existing  evils  were  to 
be  cured.  To  sit  in  judgment  on  the  false 
culture  and  want  of  taste  in  his  contem- 
poraries, he  was  certainly  fitted  above  all 
others ;  for,  apart  from  a  wide  range  of 
knowledge,  he  possessed  keen  observation, 
and  an  unusual  measure  of  wit  and  humour. 
He  had  moreover  an  extraordinary  gift  of 
invention,  remarkable  aptitude  for  vivid 
delineation  of  character,  and  a  singular 
grace  and  elegance.  In  spite  of  his  Syrian 
origin,  his  zealous  study  of  the  best  models 
gave  him  a  purity  of  language  which  for 
his  time  is  remarkable. 

Lucilius.  (1)  Gains  Lttcilius,  founder  of 
Roman  satire,  was  probably  born  180  B.C. 
at  Suessa  Aurunca  in  Campania,  of  a  dis- 
tinguished and  wealthy  Latin  equestrian 
family.  He  afterwards  settled  in  Rome, 
where  his  Latin  origin  excluded  him  from 
a  political  career.  Owing  partly  however 
to  his  excellent  education,  partly  to  his 
family  connexions  (being  Pompey's  grand- 
uncle  on  the  mother's  side),  he  wa.s  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  most  distinguished 
men.  In  particular,  he  lived  with  the 
younger  Scipio  and  his  friend  Lwlius  in  the 
closest  intimacy.  He  accompanied  the  for- 
mer during  the  Numantine  War,  and  died 
in  Naples,  103  B.C. — His  satires,  in  thirty 
books,  were  much  esteemed  in  the  time  of  the 
Republic  and  later.  We  possess  numerous 
but  inconsiderable  fragments,  from  which, 
however,   can   be   gathered   their    original 


position  in  the  general  scheme  of  his  work. 
Each  book  certainly  contained  a  number  of 
separate  poems  which,  at  least  in  books 
xxvi-xxx  (the  first  written  and  published), 
were  composed,  like  the  satires  of  Ennius, 
in  various  metres.  In  most  of  the  books, 
however,  only  a  single  metre  was  used,  by 
far  the  most  common  being  the  dactylic 
hexameter  (bks.  i-xx  and  xxx),  which  from 
Horace's  time  became  the  ordinary  meti'e 
for  satire.  The  contents  of  the  satires 
were  exceedingly  varied :  all  occurrences 
of  political,  social,  and  learned  life  were 
brought  by  him  within  the  range  of  his 
discussion.  He  even  touched  upon  his  own 
experiences  and  his  studies  on  literary,  anti- 
quarian, grammatical,  and  orthographical 
questions.  His  severest  censure  and  most 
pitiless  mockery  were  directed,  not  only 
against  the  vices  and  absurdities  of  the 
time  in  general,  but  also  against  particular 
individuals  without  auj'  respect  of  persons. 
On  the  other  hand,  true  merit  received  his 
warmest  praise.  His  satires  must  have 
given,  on  the  whole,  a  true  and  lively  pic- 
ture of  the  time.  On  metrical  form  and  on 
style  he  does  not  seem  to  have  set  much 
store ;  it  is  apparently  only  in  its  metrical 
setting  that  his  language  differs  from  the 
daily  tone  of  educated  circles.  To  the  latter 
we  may  also  probably  ascribe  the  incorpora- 
tion of  so  many  fragments  of  Greek.  His 
writings  early  became  an  object  of  study 
to  the  learned  of  Rome,  and  they  also 
remained  models  to  subsequent  satirists, 
especially  Horace. 

(2)  Lucilius  Itinior,  friend  of  the  philo- 
sopher Seneca,  is  supposed  by  a  common  but 
not  improbable  assumption  to  be  the  authorof 
^fna,  a  didactic  poem  in  G45  hexameters. 
Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Vergil,  says  of 
that  poet,  Scripsit  ctiain  dc  qua  amhtgitur 
jEt)uim.  It  treats  of  Etna  and  its  wonders, 
and  was  composed  before  the  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  in  79  a.d. 

Liicma.  The  Roman  title  of  Juno  (q.v.) 
as  the  goddess  of  light  and  of  child-birth ; 
later  also  of  Diana  in  similar  acceptation. 

Liicretius  Carus  (Titus).  A  Roman  poet, 
born  at  Rome  about  'JS  B.C.  and  died  by  his 
oivn  hand,  in  55.  He  composed  for  his 
friend  Memmius,  the  orator  and  poet,  a 
didactic  poem  in  hexameter  verse  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  things  {De  Rerum  Natura) 
in  six  books.  The  teaching  of  Epicurus 
forms  the  main  subject,  the  example  of 
Empedocles  prescribed  the  poetic  form,  and 
the  mode  of  treatment  was  modelled  on 
Ennius.    The  ostensible  object  of  the  work 
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is  to  prove  by  a  profound  investigation  of 
the  world  of  nature  that  all  comes  to  be, 
exists,  and  perishes  by  eternal  law,  without 
any  interference  of  supernatural  powers, 
and  hence  to  set  men  free  from  their  fearful 
torture,  terror,  and  superstition.  The  first 
elements  of  all  existence  are  the  imperish- 
able atoms  which  move  in  infinite  space 
(book  i).  By  union  of  these  come  into  ex- 
istence not  only  the  material  world  (ii), 
but  also  soul  and  spirit,  which  consequently 
perish  as  soon  as  a  dissolution  of  the  atoms 
takes  place  (iii) ;  perception,  sensation,  and 
thought  are  mental  processes,  occasioned 
by  images  which  are  ceaselessly  being 
emitted  by  the  surfaces  of  things  (iv). 
Book  V  treats  of  the  formation  of  the  world, 
vi  of  single  natural  phenomena.  This 
work  is  the  only  considerable  composition 
in  epic  verse  which  has  come  down  to  us 
from  the  time  of  the  Republic.  It  is  also 
the  first  attempt  at  a  systematic  treatment 
of  Greek  philosophy  in  the  Latin  tongue. 
The  gi-eatest  ad- 
miration is  due  to 
the  art  with  which 
Lucretius  gives 
poetic  form  to  his 
uupoetical  subject, 
and  adapts  to  his 
purpose  a  language 
which  had  hitherto 
been  little  exercised 
on  such  topics.  The 
matter  causes  the 
exposition  to  be 
often  dry,  but  fre- 
quently it  rises  to  a  magnificent  beauty,  as 
in  the  famous  description  of  the  Athenian 
plague  at  the  end  of  the  poem.  The 
scientific  zeal  with  which  the  whole  is 
imbued,  and  which  stands  aloof  from  all 
frivolity,  must  inspire  respect.  He  ex- 
presses himself  with  simplicity  and  power, 
and  his  language  has  an  antique  colouring. 
He  was  prevented  by  death  irora  putting 
the  finishing  touches  to  his  work  [or  even 
from  completing  it.  Thus  there  is  nothing 
on  the  subject  of  ethics,  which  could  not 
properly  be  omitted  in  an  exposition  of 
the  teaching  of  Epicurus].  It  is  true  that 
Cicero  revised  it  before  publication,  yet 
the  condition  in  which  we  have  it  is  in 
great  measure  defective. 

Ludi.    See  Games. 

Liina.  The  Italian  goddess  of  the  moon. 
She  had  in  Rome  an  ancient  sanctuai-y  on 
the  Aventine,  in  which  as  goddess  of  the 
month  she  received  worship  on  the  last  day 
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of  March,  which  was  the  first  month  of  the 
old  Roman  year.  As  noctiiuca,  "  lamp  of 
the  night,"  she  had  a  temple  on  the  Palatine, 
which  was  illuminated  at  night. 

LUpercalia.  A  festival  held  in  Rome 
from  time  immemorial  on  February  15.  It 
was  in  honour  of  Faunus,  who  was  wor- 
shipped under  the  name  Lupcvcus  in  the 
Lujjerr.al,  a  grotto  in  the  Palatine  Mount. 
The  object  of  the  festival  was,  by  expiation 
and  purification,  to  give  new  life  and  fruit- 
fulness  to  fields,  flocks,  and  people.  The 
cult  was  originally  administered  by  two- 
confraternities,  which  were  cho.sen  from  the 
members  of  the  Fabian  and  Quintilian 
families,  and  were  named  in  consequence 
Lvpcvci  Fahulni  and  Lxipcrci  QulntilnJnT. 
To  these  was  added  in  44  B.C.  that  of  the 
Liiperci  Iiilii  in  honour  of  Csesar.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  civil  wars  the  cult  fell  into 
desuetude,  Vjut  was  renewed  by  Augustus. 
In  imperial  times  the  members  of  these 
collegia  were  commonly  of  equestrian  stand- 
ing, and  retained  the  name  of  Lupcrci  even 
after  leaving  the  bodj'.  The  festival  was 
observed  until  494  A.D.,  in  which  year 
Bishop  Gelasius  I  changed  it  into  the  Feast 
of  the  Purification.  The  procedure  at  the 
Lujiercalia  was  as  follows.  After  the 
Jlamen  Didlis  had  sacrificed  some  he-goats 
and  a  dog,  two  youths  were  touched  on  the 
forehead  with  a  knife,  smeared  with  the 
blood  of  the  goats.  It  was  then  immediately 
wiped  off  with  wool  dipped  in  milk,  where- 
upon they  were  bound  to  laugh.  After  the 
sacrificial  feast  the  Liiperci,  crowned  and 
anointed,  and  naked,  except  for  an  apron 
of  goatskin,  ran  round  the  ancient  city  on 
the  Palatine  with  thongs  cut  from  the  skin 
of  the  sacrificed  goats  in  their  hands.  On 
their  course  women  used  to  place  tiiem- 
selves  in  their  way  to  receive  blows  from 
the  thongs,  which  was  believed  to  be  a 
charm  against  barrenness.  The  thongs 
were  called  febi-ua,  from  the  old  word 
fcbruCtrc,  "  to  purify " ;  the  day,  dies 
febrfidfns,  "  the  day  of  purification  "  ;  and 
the  whole  month,  fcbfiiarlus,  "  the  month 
of  purification." 

Lustrum,  among  the  Romans,  was  the 
purification,  or  absolution  from  sin,  of  the 
I  entire  people.  It  took  place  at  the  close  of 
each  census  (q.v.),  commonly  in  May  of  the 
year  following  the  censors'  accession  to 
oflSce.  The  host  of  the  people,  horse  and 
foot,  in  their  newly  constituted  classes,  was 
drawn  up  in  full  armour  on  the  Campus 
Martins  under  the  leadership  of  the  censor 
to  whom  this  duty  fell  by  lot.     The  Suove- 
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taurilia,  a  pig,  ram,  and  bull,  was  carried 
three  times  round  the  whole  army,  and  there- 
upon sacrificed  to  Mars,  accompanied  by  a 
prayer  of  the  censor  in  which  he  besought 
that  the  power  of  the  Roman  people  might 
be  increased  and  magnified,  or  as  it  ran 
later,  might  be  maintained  entirely  undi- 
minished. The  censor  then  led  the  arm}' 
under  his  banner  to  the  city  gate,  where 
he  dismissed  them,  while  he  himself,  as 
a  token  of  the  completed  liigtrum,  drove  a 
nail  into  the  wall  of  a  temple  and  deposited 
the  new  roll  of  citizens  in  the  ^rdrlimt 
(or  Treasury)  of  the  people. 

Luxorius.  A  Roman  epigrammatic  poet, 
who  lived  in  Africa  about  the  beginning  of 
the  6th  century  A.D.,  during  the  Vandal 
domination.  He  sought  to  imitate  Martial. 
We  still  possess  eighty-eight  of  his  epi- 
grams, which  are  often  coarse  and  always 
dull. 

Lyaeus  ("  Care-dispeller  ").  A  name  of 
Dionj'sus. 

Lycaea  (Gr.  Lukaia).  A  festival  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Zens  on  the  Lyctean 
Mount  (Gr.  Lukaiun)  in  Arcadia.  In 
the  sacred  inclosure  on  its  highest  peak, 
where,  according  to  po2)ular  belief,  no 
object  cast  a  shadow,  there  was  an  altar  of 
heaped  up  earth,  and  before  it  two  columns 
with  gilt  eagles  on  top  of  them,  looking  to 
the  east.  At  the  festivals,  probably  cele- 
brated every  ninth  year,  the  priests,  who 
alone  were  allowed  to  enter  the  precincts, 
offered  mysterious  sacrifices  to  the  god, 
including  a  human  sacrifice.  These  were 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Lycaon 
(g.-y.),  and  were  kept  up  till  the  2nd 
century  a.d.  The  man  who  had  been 
chosen  by  lot  to  perform  the  sacrifice  was 
afterwards  compelled  to  flee,  and  wandered 
about  for  nine  years ;  like  Lycaon,  in  the 
shape  of  a  wolf,  so  the  people  believed.  In 
the  tenth  he  was  allowed  to  return  and 
regained  his  human  form,  i.e.  the  taint  was 
removed.  Besides  the  festival  there  were 
also  athletic  contests. 

lifckbn.  Mythical  king  of  Arcadia,  son 
of  Pelasgus  and  Meliboea  (daughter  of 
Oceanus)  or  Cyllene,  and  father  of  Callisto. 
He  is  said  to  have  founded  on  Mount 
Lycaeum  the  town  Lycosura,  the  oldest  that 
Helios  looked  upon,  and  to  have  sacrificed 
a  child  to  Zeus  on  the  altar  he  had  raised 
on  the  highest  peak  of  the  mountain,  on 
account  of  which  he  was  changed  into  a 
wolf  (see  Lyc.ea).  Another  legend  relates 
ihat  he  had  fifty  impious  sons.  When 
Zeus  came  to  them  in  the  guise  of  a  beggar 


in  oi'der  to  put  their  contempt  of  the  gods 
to  the  test,  thej'  followed  the  advice  of 
Bfoualus,  the  eldest,  and  set  before  liim 
the  entrails  of  a  boy  which  had  been  mixed 
with  the  sacrifice.  The  god  however 
threw  the  table  over  and  killed  Lycaon 
and  his  sons  with  lightning,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Nyctimus,  the  3'oungest,  whom 
Giea  saved  by  firmlj'  holding  the  right 
hand  of  Zeus.  During  the  reign  of  Nycti- 
mus the  deluge  connected  with  the  name 
of  Deucalion  covered  the  land  as  a  pimish- 
ment  for  the  impiety  of  Lycaon  and  his  sons. 

Lycius.     Epithet  of  Apollo  (q.v.). 

Lycomedes.  King  of  Scyros,  the  murderer 
of  Theseus  (q.v.).  Achilles  gi-ew  up  among 
his  daughters ;  the  son  of  Achilles  and  of 
one  of  these,  Deidameia,  was  Neoptolemus. 

Lycophron.  A  Greek  grammarian  and 
poet,  a  native  of  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  who  lived 
in  the  first  half  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.  at 
Alexandria,  where  Ptolemy  Phlladelphus 
entrusted  him  with  arranging  for  the 
library  the  works  of  the  Greek  comic 
poets.  As  a  result  of  this  occupation,  he 
produced  a  voluminous  and  learned  work 
on  Greek  Comedy.  He  himself  wrote 
tragedies,  and  was  counted  one  of  the 
Pleiad,  the  seven  Alexandrine  tragedians. 
Of  his  works  there  remains  a  poem  in  1,474 
iambic  verses,  entitled  Alexandra  or  Cas- 
sandra, which  is  rendered  almost  unread- 
able by  the  obscurity  of  its  language  and  by 
its  pedantic  display  of  learning.  It  consists 
of  a  long  monologue,  in  which  Cassandra 
prophesies  the  fall  of  Troy  and  the  fates  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Trojan  War,  with  allu- 
sions to  the  universal  empire  of  Alexander 
the  Great. 

Lycurgus.  (1)  Sou  of  Dryas,  king  of 
the  Thraciau  Edoni,  threatened  Dionysus 
with  a  scourge  when  he  was  wandering 
about  on  the  Mount  Nysa  with  his  nurses, 
which  made  them  let  the  holj"-  implements 
fall  to  the  ground,  while  the  god  sought 
shelter  with  Thetis  in  the  sea.  The  gods 
punished  him  with  blindness  and  an  earl}- 
death  [II.  vi  130-140].  According  to  an- 
other legend,  he  was  made  mad  by  Dionysus 
and  cut  off  his  son's  limbs,  imagining  that 
he  was  pruning  the  shoots  of  a  vine.  In 
accordance  with  the  god's  prophecy  that 
his  death  alone  could  deliver  the  land  from 
its  temporary  barrenness,  he  was  led  by  the 
Edoni  to  Mount  Pangseus,  where  Dionysus 
caused  him  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  horses. 

.  (2)  One  of  the  Ten  Attic  Orators,  born 
about  B.C.  390  at  Athens,  of  a  noble  family, 
pupil  of  Plato  and  Socrates.     With  Demos- 
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thenes  apd  Hj'perides  ba  was  a  principal 
representative  of  the  patriotic  party,  and 
directed  his  exertions  especially  to  the 
improvement  of  the  internal  affairs  of 
Athens.  During  his  administration  of  the 
finances,  a  period  of  twelve  years  (338-326), 
he  won  great  credit  by  increasing  the 
revenues  of  the  state  and  the  military 
strength  of  Athens,  by  beautifying  the  city 
with  magnificent  buildings,  such  as  the 
completion  of  the  theatre  of  Dionysus,  and 
the  building  of  the  Panathenaic  Stadium, 
and  bj'  causing  copies  of  the  plays  of 
jEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  to  be 
preserved  in  the  public  archives.  He  died 
in  329,  and  was  interred  at  the  public 
expense.  The  Athenians  did  honour  to  his 
memory  by  raising  a  statue  of  bronze  in  his 
honour  on  the  market-place  and  by  a  decree 
which  is  still  extant  [Hicks,  Greek  Histo- 
rical Liscrijjtiojis,  No.  145].  His  speeches, 
of  which  the  ancients  possessed  fifteen, 
elaborated  with  the  greatest  care,  were 
remarkable  for  their  serious  moral  tone 
and  noble  manner,  though  they  were  want- 
ing in  grace  of  form,  and  apt  to  become 
tedious  owing  to  frequent  digressions. 
These  merits  and  defects  are  exemplified 
in  the  only  speech  of  his  now  extant,  that 
against  LeOcrCitCs. 

Lj^cus.  (1)  Son  of  Poseidon  and  the 
Pleiad  Celseno,  married  to  Dirce.  He  took 
over  the  government  of  Thebes  after  his 
brother  Nycteus,  for  Labdacus,  who  was  a 
minor ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Labdacus, 
for  his  son  Laius.  He  was  either  killed  by 
Amphion  {q.v.)  and  Zethus,  or  (according 
to  another  account)  handed  the  govern- 
ment of  Thebes  over  to  them  at  the  behest 
of  Hermes. 

(2)  Son  of  Poseidon,  tyrant  of  Thebes, 
killed  by  Heracles  for  murdering  his 
fathor-in-law  CreOn  during  his  absence,  and 
for  plotting  against  his  wife  Megara  and 
his  children. 

Lydus  (loanncs  Launnfius).  A  Greek 
writer,  born  at  Philadelphia  in  Lydia  490 
A.D.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  went  to 
Constantinople  in  order  to  study  philosophy, 
entered  the  service  of  the  State,  and  rose 
to  high  office.  About  552  he  was  dismissed 
by  Justinian  and  took  a  post  as  teacher  in 
the  imperial  school.  Here  he  devoted  him- 
self to  literature,  and  died  at  a  great  age  in 
565.  We  still  possess  some  of  his  writings, 
which  are  derived  from  ancient  sources 
lost  to  us:  (1)  on  the  State  offices  of  Rome 
(Do  Mdgistratibus) ;  (2)  on  portents  in  the 
sky,  etc.,  and  the  doctrine  of  auguries  (Z>e 


Ostentis) ;  (3)  extracts  from  a  work  on  the 
Roman  months  and  the  festivals  held  in 
them  {Dc  Menslbns). 

Lygdamus.  A  Roman  poet.  ;9('c  Tibullus. 

Lynceus.  (1)  Son  of  .^Kgyptus,  husband  of 
H}'permnestra,  the  daughter  of  I)anaus(5.r.). 

(2)  Brother  of  Idas.  {See  Idas  and 
Lynceus.) 

Lyra.  A  stringed  musical  instrument, 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Hermes, 
who  stretched  four  strings  across  the  shell 
of  a  tortoise.  In  historical  times  a  whole 
tortoise-shell  was  used  for  the  sounding- 
bottom,  the  curved  horns  of  a  goat  or  pieces 
of  wood  of  a  similar  shape  were  inserted  in 
the  openings  for  the  front  legs,  and  joined 
near  the  upper  ends  by  a  transverse  piece  of 
wood  called  the  yoke.  On  the  breast-plate 
of  the  shell  was  a  low  bridge,  across  which 
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the  strings  (usually  seven)  ran  all  at  the 
same  height  to  the  yoke,  and  were  either 
simply  wound  round  it  or  fastened  to  pegs  ; 
at  the  other  end  they  were  tied  in  knots 
and  fastened  to  the  sounding  board.  It 
was  ordinarily  played  with  the  left  hand, 
while  to  produce  louder  and  longer  notes 
the  strings  were  struck  by  the  right  hand 
with  the  plectrum,  the  point  of  which  was 
usually  like  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  and  some- 
times in  the  shape  of  a  heart  or  like  a  little 
hammer  (see  fig.  3  of  the  cuts,  which  re- 
present various  forms  of  the  lyre).  Cj), 
CiTHARA  and  Sambuca. 

Lyric  Poetry.  While  among  the  Greeks 
elegiac  and  iambic  poetry  {q.v.),  which 
forms  the  transition  from  epic  to  Ij'ric 
composition,  was  practised  by  the  lonians, 
lyric  poetry  proper,  or,  as  it  was  more 
commonly  called,  melic  poetry  {inelOs,  a 
song),  vis.  the  song  accompanied  by  music, 
was  cultivated  by  the  jEolians  and  Dorians. 
This  is  due  to  the  talent  for  music  peculiar 
to  these  races.  That  playing  on  stringed 
instruments  and   singing  were   cultivated 
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even  in  mythical  times  in  iEolia,  in  the 
island  of  Lesbos,  is  shown  by  the  legend 
that  the  head  and  lyre  of  Orpheus,  who 
had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  Thracian  women, 
were  washed  ashore  on  that  island,  and 
that  the  head  was  buried  in  the  Lesbian 
town  of  Antissa.  Antissa  was  the  native 
place  of  Terpander,  who  gave  artistic  form 
to  the  nomOs  (q-i'.),  or  hymn  to  Apollo, 
by  elaborating  the  laws  of  its  composi- 
tion. Settling  at  Sparta  in  B.C.  676, 
he  laid  down  the  foundation  of  Dorian 
music.  While  he  had  closely  followed 
Homeric  poetrj'  in  the  tests  which  he 
wrote  for  his  musical  compositions,  there 
afterwards  arose  a  greater  variety  in  the 
kinds  of  songs,  corresponding  to  the  greater 
variety  of  musical  forms,  springing  from 
the  foundation  laid  by  him.  In  the  A'Mian 
Ij'ric  the  pathetic  prevails,  as  might  be 
e.xpeeted  from  the  passionate  nature  of  the 
people  ;  the  feelings  of  love  and  hatred, 
joy  and  sorrow  are  their  principal  themes. 
As  to  the  metrical  form  we  find  short 
lines  with  a  soft,  melodious  rhythm,  which 
make  up  a  small  number  of  short  strophes. 
They  are  written  in  the  iEolic  dialect ;  we 
may  suppose  that  they  were  solos  sung  to 
the  accompaniment  of  stringed  instruments. 
In  Lesbos  the  jEolian  13'ric  was  brought 
to  its  highest  perfection  by  Alceus  of 
Mytilene  (about  600),  and  by  his  contem- 
porar}'  Sappho,  also  a  Lesbian,  and  teacher 
of  the  poetess  Erinna.  The  joyous  poems 
of  Anacreon  of  Teos  (born  about  550), 
whose  subjects  are  love  and  wine,  were 
also  in  the  iEolian  style,  but  in  the  Ionic 
dialect.  An  echo  of  the  jEolian  lyric  are 
the  scolia  {q.v.). 

It  was  among  the  Dorians,  however,  that 
the  lyric  poetry  of  the  Greeks  reached  the 
highest  degree  of  its  development.  It  is 
also  called  choral  lyric,  because  the  Dorian 
songs  were  intended  to  be  sung  at  the 
public  festivals,  especially  those  of  the 
gods,  by  a  dancing  choir  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  stringed  instruments  and  flutes. 
Intended  therefore  to  be  public,  it  naturally 
had  on  the  whole  an  earnest,  objective 
character,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from 
the  jEolian  lyrics  that  expressed  the  personal 
feelings  of  the  poet.  Their  form  shows 
further  points  of  difference.  Instead  of  the 
diminutive  JEolian  strophes  of  short  lines, 
unsuitable  for  dancing,  the  Dorinn  lyrics 
have  ampler  strophes,  usually  with  longer 
lines,  and  the  combination  of  strophes  is 
again  subdivided  into  strophe,  antistrophe, 
and  epode,  of  which  the  first  two  are  exactly 


parallel,  while  the  last  differs  from  both 
in  its  structure.  While  the  number  of  the 
jEolian  metres  is  fixed,  every  Dorian  song 
has  its  own  metre,  the  rhythm  of  which 
depends  on  the  tune  suitable  to  the  subject. 
As  to  the  kinds  of  songs  we  also  find  great 
variety  in  the  Dorian  lyric :  there  are 
panns,  lujjiorchcinnfa,  hijnins,  ])rdsddia, 
jiadhcnia,  dithyrambs,  cncOiina,  cptnlcia, 
/n/mi'na'a,  Cjntlidldmia,  tlrrenoi  (q.v.) ; 
drinking  songs  and  love  songs  are  also  not 
wanting.  They  are  written  in  the  old  epic 
dialect,  influenced  by  Doric. 

With  regard  to  their  historical  develop- 
ment :  Alcman  (about  660),  a  Lydian  who 
had  become  a  citizen  of  Sparta,  was  the  first 
to  compose  longer  and  more  varied  poems 
on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Terpander  and  his 
school.  The  Dorian  13'ric  received  its  later 
artistic  form  from  the  Sicilian  Stesichoeus 
of  Himera  (about  600),  whoso  contemporary 
ArIon  first  gave  a  place  in  literature  to  the 
dithyramb.  (.SVc  Dithvr.\mbos.)  In  the  6th 
centur}'  choral  poeti'y  became  the  common 
property  of  all  Greeks,  and  so  flourished 
more  and  more.  Of  its  older  representa- 
tives we  have  still  to  mention  Ibycus  of 
Rhegium  (about  540),  in  whose  choral 
songs  the  erotic  element  prevails.  This 
class  of  poetry  was  brought  to  its  greatest 
perfection  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  Wars 
lay  SiJioNiDES  of  Ceos,  by  his  nephew, 
Bacchylides,  and  above  all  by  Pindar  of 
Thebes.  Besides  these  TImocreOx  of  laly- 
sus,  and  the  poetesses  Myrtis,  Corinna, 
Praxilla,  and  TiSlesilla  deserve  mention. 
Of  the  productions  of  jEolian  and  Dorian 
lyric  poetry  only  fragments  have  been  pre- 
served, except  the  epiniciian  odes  of  Pindar. 

With  the  Romans,  the  first  attempts  to 
imitate  the  forms  of  the  Greek  "  melic " 
date  from  the  last  years  of  the  Republic. 
L.EVius  wrote  mythological  poems  in  a 
great  variety  of  metres,  the  Erot6p(vgma 
("Diversions  of  Love  "),  which  however  seem 
to  have  attracted  little  attention.  CaTDL- 
LCS  also  wrote  some  poems  in  "  melic " 
measures.  This  kind  of  poetry  was  per- 
fected in  the  age  of  Augustus  by  Horace, 
who  introduced  the  forms  of  ^olian  lyric. 
None  of  the  succeeding  poets  were  of  even 
secondary  importance,  in  spite  of  the  great 
skill  with  which  they  handled  the  various 
melic  metres ;  one  of  them,  the  Christian 
poet  PrOdentius,  wrote  as  late  as  the  4th 
century.  The  Dorian  lyric  never  obtained 
a  footing  among  the  Romans. 

Lysias,  in  point  of  time  the  third  of  the 
Ten  Attic  Orators,  was  born  at  Athens  about 
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B.C.  445.  He  was  a  son  of  the  rich  Syracusan 
Cephrdus,  who  had  been  invited  by  Pericles 
to  settle  at  Athens.  At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  went  with  his  two  brothers  to  Thurii, 
in  South  Italy,  and  there  studied  under  the 
Syracusan  rhetorician  Tislas.  He  returned 
to  Athens  in  412,  and  lived  in  the  Piraeus 
in  comfortable  circumstances,  being  joint 
possessor,  with  his  eldest  brother  Polemar- 
chus,  of  several  houses  and  a  manufactory 
of  shields,  where  120  slaves  were  employed. 
Under  the  rule  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  how- 
ever, the  brothers  were  accused  in  404  of  be- 
ing enemies  to  the  existinggoveniment ;  their 
property  was  confiscated  and  Polemarchus 
executed,  while  Lysias  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty managed  to  escape  to  Megara.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Thirty,  in  which  he  had 
eagerly  co-operated,  he  returned  to  Athens, 
and  gave  his  time  to  the  lucrative  occupation 
of  writing  legal  speeches  for  others,  after 
obtaining  high  repute  as  an  orator,  in  403, 
by  his  accusation  of  Eratosthenes,  the 
murderer  of  his  brother.  He  died  in  his 
eighty-third  }'ear,  esteemed  by  all. 

Of  the  425  speeches  to  which  the  ancients 
assigned  his  name,  but  of  which  the  greater 
number  (233)  were  regarded  as  not  genuine, 
there  remain — besides  numerous  and  some- 
times considerable  fragments — thirty-one, 
though  thoy  are  not  all  quite  complete ; 
and  of  these  five  must  be  looked  upon  as 
certainly  not  genuine,  and  four  others  are 
open  to  grave  suspicion.  Only  one  of  these 
speeches,  that  against  Eratosthenes,  men- 
tioned above,  was  delivered  by  Lysias  in 
person.  He  is  the  first  really  classical 
orator  of  the  Greeks,  and  a  model  of  the 
plain  style,  which  avoids  grandiloquence 
and  seeks  to  obtain  its  effect  by  a  sober 
and  clear  representation  of  the  case.  The 
ancient  critics  justly  praised  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  his  language,  the  skill  shown 
in  alwaj^s  adapting  style  to  subject,  the 
combination  of  terseness  with  graphic 
lucidity  of  description,  particularly  notice- 
able in  narrative,  and,  lastly,  his  power  of 
painting  character. 

lysicrates,  Monument  of,  at  Athens.  One 
of  the  most  graceful  relics  of  Greek  an- 
tiquity, raised  in  memory  of  a  victory  in 
the  dramatic  contests  won  by  Lysicrates 
when  ho  was  choregus  (sec  Chorus)  in  B.C. 
.334.  From  a  slender  square  basement, 
[12  feet  high  by  9  feet  wide]  rises  a  small 
but  elegant  round  temple ;  six  engaged 
Corinthian  columns  surround  its  circular 
wall  and  support  the  entablature,  on  the 
frieze   of    which   there  is   a   delicate   and 
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life-like  representation  of  a  scone  in  the 
legend  of  Dionysus  (the  changing  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  pirates  into  dolphins,  for  having 
by  mistake  laid  hands  on  the  god).  Over 
the  entablature  is 
a  flat  dome  made 
of  a  single  block 
of  marble,  and 
from  the  centre 
of  the  roof  rises  a 
fiuial  of  acanthus 
leaves,  formerly 
crowned  by  the 
tripod  which  was 
the  prize  of  vic- 
tory. The  monu- 
ment is  thirty-five 
feet  high,  and  the 
diameter  of  the 
inside  is  about  six 
feet.  The  reliefs 
of  the  frieze  are 
of  great  value,  as 
they  belong  to 
the  new  Attic 
school  of  Scopfis 
and  Praxiteles. 
According  to  a 
tradition  (which 
is  without  founda- 
tion) that  Demos- 
thenes used  to  study  here,  the  monument 
used  to  be  called  the  Lantern  of  Demos- 
thenes. [This  name  was  familiar  to  Michael 
Akominatos,  in  the  second  half  of  the  12th 
century  ;  Gregorovius,  MirahiUcn  dcr  Stadt 
Afhcn,  p.  357.  The  true  name  was  first 
restored  by  Transfeldt  about  1674,  id. 
Athen  im  Mittdaltci',  ii  357.) 

Lysippus,  of  Sicyon.  One  of  the  most 
famous  Greek  artists,  a  contemporary  of 
Alexander  the  Great;  was  originally  a 
worker  in  metal,  and  taught  himself  the 
art  of  the  sculptor  by  studying  nature  and 
the  canon  of  P(3lyclltus  (q.v.).  His  works, 
which  were  said  to  amount  to  1,500,  were  all 
statues  in  bronze,  and  were  remarkable  for 
their  lifelike  characterization  and  their 
careful  and  accurate  execution,  shown  par- 
ticularly in  the  treatment  of  the  hair.  He 
aimed  at  representing  the  beauty  and  har- 
mony more  especially  of  the  male  human 
body ;  and  substituted  for  the  proportions 
of  Polyclitus  a  new  ideal,  which  kept  in 
view  the  effect  produced,  by  giving  the 
body  a  more  slender  and  elegant  shape,  and 
by  making  the  head  smaller  in  comparison 
with  the  trunk,  than  is  the  case  with  the 
actual    average  man.      The   most   famous 
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among  bis  statues  of  gods  were  the  colossal 
forms  of  Zeus  and  Heracles,  at  Tarentum 
(of  which  the  former  was  second  in  size 
only  to  that  at  Rhodes,  while  the  latter 
was  afterwards  brought  to  the  Capitol  at 
Rome,  and  then  to  the  Hippodrome  at 
Constantinople,  where  it  was  melted  down 
in  A.D.  1U22),  and,  lastly,  the  suugod  on  the 
four-horse  chariot  at  Rhodes  (Pliny,  N.  11. , 
xxxiv  §§  40,  G3]. 

The  iirst  example  of  pure  allegory  in 
Greek  art  was  his  Cairos,  the  Favourable 
Moment ;  a  delicate  youth  with  modest  look 
standing  on  a  ball,  with  his  feet  winged, 
and  holding  shears  and  a  balance  in  his 
hands.  The  hair  hung  down  in  front,  while 
it  was  so  short  behind  that  it  could  not  be 
grasped  [Anthol.  Gr.  ii  49,  13;  Callistratus, 
i^tatuce,  G]. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  his  statues 
were  portraits ;  of  these  the  various  repre- 
sentations of  Alexander  the  Great  from 
boyhood  onwards  were  of  marked  excellence 
[Pliny,  I.e.  G4).  Indeed,  the  king  would 
have  no  sculptor  but  Lysippus  to  represent 
him,  even  as  he  would  have  no  other  painter 
than  Apelles  [Pliny,  N.  H.,  vii  125 ;  Horace, 
Ejjist.  ii  1,  240;  Cicero,  Ad  Fam.  v  12,  13]. 

Among  his  large  groups  were  Criiterus 
saving  the  life  of  Alexander  chasing  the 
lion  [Plin}',  xxxiv  G4J,  and  the  portraits  of 
twenty-five  horsemen  and  nine  foot  soldiers 
who  fell  at  the  first  assault  in  the  battle 


of  the  Granicus  [Arrian,  Anab.  i  IG  §  7 ; 
Plutarch,  Alex.  16].  The  excellent  copy  in 
marble,  at  the  Vatican,  of  the  ApoxyomSnos, 


*  MARBLE    COPY   OF    THE    APOXYOMENOS    OP  LYSIPI'US. 

(Rome,  Vatican  Museum.) 

a  youth  removing  the  dust  of  the  palaestra 
with  a  strigil,  affords  an  idea  of  his  skill  in 
representing  beautiful  and  perfectly  deve- 
loped bodies  of  delicate  elasticity  and  grace- 
ful suppleness  [Pliny,  xxxiv  62], 
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Machaira.  A  one-edged  sword,  slightly 
curved,  in  nse  among  the  Greeks.  For 
further  information,  sec  Sword. 

Machaon  and  Podalirius  The  sous  of 
Asclepius  and  EpTone,  skilled  in  the  art  of 
healing,  took  part  in  the  expedition  to  Troy 
with  thirty  Thessalian  ships,  and  were  there 
the  physicians  of  the  Greeks,  besides  fight- 
ing valiantly.  According  to  post-Homeric 
legends  Machaon  was  slain  by  Eurypylus, 
the  son  of  Telephus,  and  his  corpse  was 
brought  by  Nestor  to  Messenia,  where,  at 
Gerenia,  he  had  a  sepulchre  and  a  temple 
in  which  cures  were  effected.  Podalirius, 
who  recognised  the  madness  of  Ajax  by 
his  burning  eyes,  sta5'ed  with  Calchas  from 
the  fall  of  Troy  to  his  death,  and  then 
settled  at  Syrnos  in  Caria ;  he  had  a  hcrodn 
in  Apulia,  close  to  that  of  Calchas. 

Macrdbius  (AmbrOsius  Theodosius).  A 
man  of  high  rank,  and,  according  to  his  own 
account,  not  a  born  Roman,  and  probably  a 


pagan,  who  wrote,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  century  after  Christ,  two  extant  works: 
(1)  a  commentary  on  Cicero's  Dream  of 
Scipio  {Somnium  SclptOnis,  from  the  sixth 
book  of  the  De  Republlca)  ;  and  (2)  an  anti- 
quarian compilation  in  seven  books,  treat- 
ing of  a  number  of  historical,  mythological, 
grammatical,  and  antiquarian  subjects,  in 
the  form  of  table  talk,  at  a  celebration  of 
the  SCttunidUa ;  hence  the  title,  Co)(r7;;(o 
Saturnalia.  Macrobius  has  gathered  his 
information  from  various  authors,  especially 
Gellius,  whom,  however,  he  does  not  men- 
tion any  more  than  his  other  authorities. 

Maenads  (Gr.  mainddes)  "the  frenzied 
ones."  Women  in  Bacchic  ecstas}',  who 
formed  part  of  the  train  of  Dionj'sus 
(q.v.  fig.  3;  ep.  Vases,  fig.  13). 

Magister  Equitum.  The  assistant  of  the 
dictator,  nominated  by  him  immediately 
after  his  own  appointment,  and  bound  to 
obey  him  unconditionally,  representing  him 
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in  liis  absence,  or  when  otherwise  prevented. 
He  owed  his  name  ("  Master  of  the  Horse  ") 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  part  of  his  office  to 
command  the  cavalry  in  battle,  while  the 
dictator  was  at  the  head  of  the  infantr}'. 
A3  the  insir/Hta  of  his  magistracy  he  had 
the  sella  ciiriUis,  the  prwtcj.ta,  and  six 
lictors. 

Magistratus.  A  term  used  by  the  Romans 
both  to  designate  the  magistracy  and  the 
person  who  held  it.  The  magistrates  of 
the  Republic  were  partly  ordinary,  chosen 
at  regular  intervals:  consuli'x,  ccnsores, 
pra'torcs,  a'dl/cs  curidcs^  qiurstOres,  tvlbunl 
plCbls,  and  wdilcs  pLeOis ;  partly  extraordi- 
nary, chosen  only  under  special  circum- 
stances, the  principal  being  dictator, 
mdgister  eqicUitm,  and  intcrrcx.  Among 
these  the  consuls,  prsetors,  and  dictator 
are  distinguished  from  the  others  by 
the  possession  of  the  impcrium  (q.v.) 
derived  from  the  regal  power  (the  intcrrex 
had  it  for  five  days  only) ;  they  and  the 
■censors,  who,  without  possessing  the  impc- 
rium, derived  their  duties  fi-om  the  regal 
power,  constitute  the  higher  magistrates, 
magistratus  mdiures,  while  the  rest  are  the 
lower,  minurcs,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tribunes,  who  have  a  position  of  their  own. 
For  those  offices,  which  could  originally 
be  held  by  patricians  alone,  the  term  patri- 
cian was  preserved,  even  after  they  had 
become  accessible  to  the  plebeians.  The 
plebeian  offices  also,  the  tribunate  and 
plebeian  sedileship,  do  not  designate  any 
political  contrast  after  plebeians  and  patri- 
cians had  been  made  legally  equal,  although 
only  plebeians  could  hold  them.  Another 
distinction  is  that  into  magistratus  curules 
and  non  curules,  which  refers  to  the  right 
of  having  a  sella  cicridis  (q.v.).  This  and 
the  toga  pra;texta,  a,  white  toga  edged  with 
purple,  were  accorded  to  the  higher  magis- 
trates, the  cedilcs  curules  and  the  magister 
equitnm.  Only  the  magistredus  cum  imperio 
and  the  magister  cquituni  were  permitted 
to  have  lictors  with  the  fasces  (q.v.).  All 
the  magistrates  were  elected,  except  therf^'c- 
tatnrund  the  magister  cquitum  ;  the  magis- 
tratus maiores  at  the  comltia  centilridta, 
the  rest  at  the  comitia  trVnda.  Every 
magistrate  had  the  right  to  call  the  people 
to  a  contlo  (q.v.),  to  issue  edicts,  which  had 
the  force  of  laws  as  long  as  his  authority 
(potestds)  lasted,  to  take  auspices  which 
were  binding  for  the  district  within  his 
jurisdiction,  and  to  exercise  a  limited  right 
of  punishment ;  the  higher  magistrates  and 
the    tribunes    had    the    power,    generally 


speaking,  of  convoking  the  comitia  and  the 
senate  (cp.  Imperium).  The  power  of  the 
magistrates  was  limited  by  the  senate,  the 
intercession  of  the  tribunes  and  of  magis- 
trates of  equal  or  higher  rank,  the  right 
of  appeal  of  the  citizens,  and  the  liability 
to  give  account  after  retirement  from  office  ; 
for  no  charge  could  be  brought,  at  any  rate 
against  the  higher  magistrates,  as  long  as 
they  held  it. 

The  following  were  the  conditions  for 
obtaining  an  office  :  (1)  Personal  applica- 
tion before  the  election,  the  right  of  re- 
jection being  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate 
who  directed  them  (a  consul  in  the  case  of 
the  higher  magistrates,  a  tribune  for  the 
plebeian,  a  consul — afterwards  also  the 
prsetor  of  the  city — for  the  rest).  (2)  Eligi- 
bility, dependent  on  membership  of  a  citizen 
family,  full  possession  of  personal  liberty 
and  honorary  rights  {see  Infamia),  and  the 
absence  of  bodily  blemish  (note  also  that 
patricians  could  not  hold  plebeian  offices). 
(3)  A  minimum  age  for  each  office,  at  first 
according  to  a  certain  tradition,  then 
regulated  by  law,  so  that  in  Cicero's  time 
a  candidate  for  the  qusestorship  had  to  be 
in  his  30th  year  at  least ;  in  his  37th  for 
the  curule  sedileship  ;  in  his  40tli  for  the 
prsekorship  ;  and  in  his  43rd  for  the  consul- 
ship. (4)  At  this  time  also  the  traditional 
order  of  the  above-mentioned  offices  was 
considered  law,  and  a  man  was  compelled 
to  hold  the  low-er  office  before  he  could 
proceed  to  the  higher,  except  that  the 
a-dileship  could  be  neglected.  (5)  An  in- 
terval of  two  years  had  to  elapse  between 
the  sedileship,  pristorship,  and  consulate, 
and  of  one  year  between  the  tribunate  and 
any  other  office.  (6)  Ten  years  had  to 
elapse  before  the  same  office  could  be  held 
again;  in  this,  and  with  regard  to  age, 
order  of  offices,  and  intervals  between  them, 
exceptions  were  permitted  under  special 
circumstances. 

The  date  of  the  elections  was  fixed  by  the 
senate ;  in  Cicero's  time  they  usually  took 
place  in  July  [Ad  Att.  i  16 ;  Ad  Fam.  viii  4]. 
From  B.C.  153  the  magistrates,  who.se  names 
were  solemnly  announced  (renuntuWio)  at 
the  end  of  the  elections,  mostly  entered 
upon  their  office  on  January  1st.  (Sec 
articles  on  the  individual  magistrates.) 
Just  as  on  this  occasion  they  swore  to  keep 
the  laws,  so  at  the  end  of  their  term  of 
office,  which  was  a  year,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  censors,  the  dictator,  and  the  magister 
ecptitum  (q.v.),  they  affirmed  on  oath  before 
a  contio,  that  they  had  done  nothing  con- 
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trai-y  to  tlie  laws.  The  officials  elected  to 
an  office  vacated  before  the  end  of  the  year 
{siijfccti)  simply  held  it  for  the  remainder 
of  that  year.  The  only  thing  that  conld 
legally  compel  a  magistrate  to  resign 
before  the  end  of  his  time  was  a  formal 
error  in  the  taking  of  the  auspices  at  the 
elections. 

The  magistrates  received  no  salaries 
whatsoever,  bnt  they  were  indemnified  for 
official  expenses  within  the  town  (e.g.  for 
the  games)  or  without  it ;  those  officials 
more  especially  who  were  going  to  the 
provinces  as  procurators  received  a  suffi- 
cient sum  from  the  treasury  for  their 
equipment  and  the  support  of  themselves 
and  their  suite.  Under  the  Empire  the  old 
magistracies  continued  to  exist,  though 
their  authority  was  considerably  limited; 
cp.  the  several  articles,  and  for  their 
election,  see  Comitia  {end).  Besides  these, 
numerous  new  offices  came  into  existence, 
especially  the  various  p?"rt;/(.Tf/  (5. v.),  eome 
of  whom  received  an  actual  salary. 

The  magistracies  were  completely  re- 
modelled by  Diocletian  and  Constantine, 
especially  with  regard  to  their  pay ;  all 
imperial  ofiQcials  received  salaries,  while 
the  municipal  did  not.  Op.  the  several 
articles  mentioned  in  the  beginning. 

Magna  Mater.  A  Roman  name  of  the 
goddess  Rhea  (q.v.). 

Magnes.  One  of  the  first  founders  of 
Attic  Comedy.     (Sec  Comedy.) 

Maia.  Daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione,  one 
of  the  Pleiads  (</.«'.),  mother  of  Hermes  by 
Zeus.  The  Romans  identified  her  with  an 
old  Italian  goddess  of  spring,  Maia  Mdiestds 
(also  called  Fauna,  Bona  Dca,  Ops),  who 
was  held  to  be  the  wife  of  Vulcan,  and  to 
whom  the  flamen  of  that  god  sacrificed  a 
pregnant  sow  on  the  1st  of  May. 

Maiestas.  Denoted  among  the  Romans 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  people  and  the 
State,  or  that  of  the  emperor.  To  detract 
from  this  sovereign  power  was  a  crime 
(crimen  miniita'  muiestCitis).  Originally 
the  term  perdiicUio  (q.v.)  included  all 
offences  of  this  kind  ;  distinctions  were  first 
made  in  B.C.  100  by  the  Lex  ApUlela,  which 
declared  some  offences  to  be  treason  that 
had  previously  been  regarded  as  pcrduellio, 
such  as  hindering  the  ti'ibunes  and  exciting 
to  sedition.  The  idea  of  treason  was  con- 
siderably extended  by  the  Lex  Cornelia  of 
the  dictator  Sulla  in  B.C.  80,  which  made 
it  include  inciting  to  sedition,  hindering  a 
magistrate  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions, 
and  acting  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  the 


Roman  jjre.stige  or  beyond  the  limits  of 
one's  authority.  It  also  instituted  a  per- 
manent lawcourt  (.sec  Qu^estio  Perpetua) 
to  take  cognisance  of  such  cases ;  and 
made  exile  {interdictio  aquce  ct  ignis)  the 
penalty.  {See  ExiLiUii.)  Cajsar's  Lex 
lulia,  B.C.  46,  made  perduellio  pass  over 
into  crimen  maiestatis,  which  was  held  to 
cover  all  actions  prejudicial  to  the  State 
and  the  existing  constitution  (such  as- 
treason,  plots,  conspiracies,  sedition,  illegal 
assumption  of  authority).  The  Julian  Law 
also  formed  the  basis  for  punishing  offences- 
of  this  kind  under  the  Empii'e  ;  to  these 
were  now  added  all  those  against  the  person 
and  the  authority  of  the  emperor.  The  term 
was  verj'  elastic,  and  received  whatever  in- 
terpretation the  emperor  preferred,  so  that 
when  a  charge,  e.g.  that  of  embezzlement 
{see  Repetundarum  Crimen),  was  brought 
against  a  man,  he  could  often  be  also 
charged  with  the  crimen  maiestatis,  espe- 
cially as  the  accusers  were  rewarded  if  the 
offence  was  proved.  After  the  closing  of 
the  qua'stidnes  these  cases  were  decided  by 
the  senate ;  later  still,  the  emperor  was 
judge,  or  entrusted  them  to  the  prtpfeetus 
vrbi.  The  regular  penalty  was  confisca- 
tion, and  sometimes  banishment  or  death. 
Charges  of  treason  could  be  brought  or 
the  trial  could  be  continued,  even  after  the 
death  of  the  accused ;  and  in  the  most 
serious  cases  the  penalty  had  to  be  borne 
by  the  children,  in  accordance  with  a  decree 
of  the  emperor,  and  even  with  the  law  at  a 
later  period. 

Mamers.    See  Mars. 

Mamertiniis  {Claudius).  A  Latin  pane- 
gj'rist,  the  author  of  a  speech  addressed  to 
the  emperor  Julian  on  Januar}"-  1st,  A.D. 
362,  at  Constantinople,  thanking  him  for 
conferring  the  consulate  on  him.  It  gives 
a  pretty  accurate  picture  of  the  personality 
of  the  emperor  and  of  his  administration. 
An  older  Mamertiuus  is  assumed  to  be  the 
author  of  two  panegyrics  in  praise  of  Maxi- 
mininnus,  co-regent  with  Diocletian,  which 
were  delivered  in  289  and  291  at  Treves. 

Mamiirius.  The  mythical  maker  of  the 
ancilia.     {See  Ancile.) 

Mana  Genita.     See  Mania. 

Manclpatio  {lit.  a  taking  with  the  hand). 
A  formal  mode  of  pui'chase  among  the 
Romans,  which  seems  to  go  back  to 
a  time  when  the  price  of  purchase  was 
weighed  out  in  bars  of  copper.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  six  Roman  citizens  of  the  age  of 
pubertj',  one  of  whom,  called  the  librijien.'i 
(weigher),  held  a  copper  balance,  the  pur- 
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chaser  took  hold  of  the  thing  and  uttered 
certain  prescribed  words.  He  then  struck 
the  balance  (libra)  with  a  small  piece  of 
copper  (ffis  or  rauduseilhcm),  which  he 
gave  to  the  seller  as  sj'uibol  of  the  price. 
This  mode  of  purchase  per  ccs  ct  librani  was 
employed  in  the  case  of  res  mancijji,  i.e. 
estates  in  Italy  or  provinces  with  Italian 
law,  in  tho  country  or  in  towns,  slave;^,  and 
domestic  animals  and  beasts  of  burden 
needed  for  agricultural  purposes ;  also  in 
a  certain  kind  of  testaments,  in  the  form 
of  marriage  called  cni'mptio,  and  in  trans- 
ferring one's  power  over  a  person  (manus) 
to  another.  {See  Adoption,  E.maxcipatio, 
and  Mancifid.m.) 

Mancipium.  The  right  of  possession  ob- 
tained through  mancipatio  ('[.v.),  and  the 
possession  itself,  which  none  but  the  head 
of  the  family  has  a  right  to  dispose  of. 
ilotnlnea  llberi  in  viancipio  are  free  men, 
whom  their  father  has  given  into  the  power 
of  another  man  by  mancipatio,  e.g.  in  com- 
pensation for  some  damage  they  have  done 
to  the  latter.  Their  position  cliffered  from 
that  of  .slaves  in  this,  that  they  retained 
the  right  of  personality,  could  complain  if 
their  masters  treated  them  badly,  and  re- 
gained all  the  rights  of  a  freeborn  man  on 
leaving  their  position  of  dependence.  This 
was  effected  in  the  same  way  as  the  libera- 
tion of  slaves  vimlicid,  censu,  and  tesfa- 
meiito.  {See  Freedmen.)  After  the  repeal 
of  the  severe  laws  making  imprisonment 
the  penalty  of  convicted  debtors,  the  same 
relation  as  that  mentioned  above  existed 
between  debtor  and  creditor,  until  the 
money  was  paid. 

Manes  (i.e.  the  good).  A  name  given  by 
;he  Romans  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  which 
were  held  to  be  immortal  like  the  gods, and 
hence  designated  as  such  (dii  manes).  They 
dwell  below  the  earth,  and  only  come  forth 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  On  the  Mons 
FdlCdlnus  at  Rome,  there  was,  as  in  other 
Italian  towns,  a  deep  pit  with  the  shape  of 
an  inverted  sky,  known  as  minulns,  the 
lowest  part  of  which  was  consecrated  to 
the  infernal  gods  and  also  to  the  Manes, 
and  was  closed  with  a  stone,  Mpis  DtdnclUs, 
thought  to  be  the  gate  of  the  nether  world. 
This  stone  was  lifted  up  three  times  a  year 
(August  24th,  October  5th,  November  8th), 
and  the  Manes  were  then  believed  to  rise 
to  the  upper  world :  on  this  account  those 
days  were  relif/iosi,  i.e.  no  serious  matter 
might  be  undertaken  on  them.  Sacrifices 
were  offered  to  them  as  to  the  dead  ;  water, 
wine,  warm  milk,  honey,  oil,  and  the  blood 


of  black  sheep,  pigs,  and  o.^en,  were  poured 
on  the  grave  ;  ointments  and  incense  were 
offered;  and  the  grave  was  decked  with 
flowers,  roses  and  violets  by  preference. 
Oblations,  which  chiefly  consisted  of  beans, 
eggs,  lentils,  bread  and  wine,  were  placed 
on  the  grave,  and  the  mourners  partook  of 
a  meal  in  its  neighbourhood.  Besides  the 
private  celebrations  there  was  also  a  public 
and  universal  festival,  the  Pdrcntalia,  which 
lasted  from  the  13th  to  the  21st  of  February, 
the  last  month  of  the  older  Roman  year ;  the 
last  day  had  the  special  name  FCrdlia. 
During  these  days  all  the  temples  were 
closed,  marriages  were  prohibited,  and  tho 
magistrates  had  to  appear  in  public  without 
the  tokens  of  their  office.  The  festival  of 
the  dead  was  followed  by  that  of  the  rela- 
tions on  February  22nd,  called  Caristia. 
This  was  celebrated  throughout  the  town 
by  each  individual  family,  the  members  of 
which  exchanged  presents  and  met  at  festal 
banquets. 

Mangthon  (or  ManctJiOs).  An  Egyptian 
of  Sebennytus,  who  lived  in  the  second  half 
of  the  3rd  century  B.C.  He  was  high  priest 
at  Heliopolis  in  Egypt,  and  wrote  in  Greek 
a  Listory  of  his  native  country  from  the 
oldest  times  to  its  conquest  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  founded  on  the  sacred  records  of 
the  Egyptians.  Recent  hieroglyphic  dis- 
coveries have  confirmed  the  authority  of 
this  work  against  the  doubts  and  suspicious 
previously  entertained,  and  show  it  to  have 
been  compiled  from  good  sources :  only  a 
third  of  the  kings'  names  and  some  frag- 
ments have  been  preserved  by  later  writers. 
He  has  been  wrongly  considered  the  author 
of  a  Greek  poem  iu  six  books,  treating  of 
the  influence  of  the  constellations  on  the 
fates  of  men,  entitled  AjMtelesmdtica  ; 
various  parts  of  it  seem  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  different  authors  between  the  3rd 
and  5th  centm-y  after  Christ. 

Mania.  An  old  Italian  goddess  of  the 
Manes,  i.e.  the  dead,  also  called  Lara,  Lar- 
nnda,  Mida  (the  dumb),  Minrt  Gcjufrt,  who 
was  held  by  some  to  be  the  mother  or  grand- 
mother of  the  good  Lures,  by  others  of  the 
evil  Larva'.  Originally  daughter  of  the 
river-god  Almo,  and  called  Lara,  she  was 
deprived  of  her  tongue  by  Jupiter,  because 
she  had  betrayed  his  love  for  the  Nymph 
Juturna,  and  was  condemned  to  be  tho 
Nymph  of  the  marshy  waters  in  the  realm 
of  the  speechless.  On  the  way  to  the 
nether  world  Mercury  fell  in  love  with  her, 
and  the  Lares  were  her  offspring  In 
I  early    times  boys  are   said  to   have  been 
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sacrificed  to  her,  to  insure  the  prosperity 
of  a  family.  At  a  later  period  heads  of 
poppies  and  garlic  were  offered  to  her,  and 
woollen  dolls,  vi a nia>,  called  after  her,  were 
suspended  on  the  doors  as  a  protection.  As 
Mana  Gcnita  she  received  the  sacrifice  of  a 
dog  and  was  implored  not  to  let  any  of  the 
familj'  become  a  "  good  one,"  i.e.  die.  In 
the  course  of  time  Mania  became  a  bogy 
with  which  children  were  threatened. 

Manilius.  The  reputed  aiithor  of  a  Latin 
didactic  poem  about  astronomj' and  astrology 
(Astronvnuca),  in  five  books,  the  first  of 
which  was  written  under  Augustus,  after 
the  battle  in  the  SciUus  Tmtnhurgicnsis,  9 
A.D.,  and  the  fifth  under  Tiberius.  The 
first  two  books  treat  of  astronomy  as  the 
foundation  of  astrology;  the  rest,  of  the 
influence  of  constellations  on  human  destiny. 
The  author  certainly  intended  to  write  a 
sixth  book,  but  it  has  either  been  lost  or 
was  never  written.  The  poet,  who  shows 
extensive  knowledge,  frequently  boasts  of 
having  been  tiie  first  among  Roman  poets 
to  treat  the  subject,  and  handles  his  diffi- 
cult theme  with  a  dexterity  and  a  moral 
earnestness  that  recall  Lucretius,  whose 
language  he  has  frequently  imitated.  In 
metrical  skill  he  is  on  a  par  with  the  best 
poets  of  the  Augustan  age. 

Manipiiliis.  A  subdivision  of  the  Roman 
legion  iq.v.),  which  had  thirty  of  them 
(three  in  each  of  the  ten  cohorts).  The 
■menu' pit  hot  consisted  of  two  centuries. 

Mantike  (sc.  tcrhne)  is  the  name  given 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  gift  or  art  of  divina- 
tion. The  belief  of  the  ancients,  that  it 
was  possible  to  find  out  what  was  hidden  or 
what  was  going  to  happen,  sprang  from  the 
idea  that  the  gods,  when  implored  by  prayer, 
or  even  when  unimplored,  graciously  com- 
municated revelations  to  men,  by  means  of 
direct  inspiration  or  through  signs  requiring 
interpretation.  Hence  the  ancients  dis- 
tinguished between  naftiral  and  artificial 
divination. 

Divination  is  natural,  when  a  man 
receives  the  inspiration  of  the  divinity  in 
a  dream  or  in  an  ecstatic  state.  The  belief 
in  divine  inspiration  in  dreams  is  of  the 
greatest  antiquity  {sec  Dreams),  and  con- 
tinued to  be  held  when  the  natural  causes 
of  dreams  had  been  ascertained.  The 
meaning  of  prophetic  dreams  cannot,  how- 
ever, always  be  immediately  comprehended  ; 
they  are  mostly  sj'mbolical  and  therefore 
require  an  interpretation.  As  a  guide  to 
this,  there  arose  in  the  course  of  time  cer- 
tain rules  resulting  from  experience,  which 


produced  a  special  art,  that  of  interpreting 
dreams,  of  which  some  idea  is  given  by  the- 
Oncirocritica,  on  the  interpretation  of 
dreams,  by  Artemidorus  (q.v.).  Similarly, 
the  dreams  obtained  by  sleeping  at  holy 
places  (inciibdtio,  see  Incubare),  which 
were  always  considered  prophetic,  usually 
needed  a  priest  to  interpret  them. 

The  power  of  more  or  less  clearly  .seeing 
in  waking  hours  things  concealed  from 
ordinary  vision  was  believed  by  the  Greeks 
to  be  a  special  gift  of  Apollo.  It  is  from 
him  that  Homer  makes  Calchas  receive  his 
revelations,  although  no  mention  is  made 
of  his  being  in  the  ecstatic -state  usually 
connected  with  this  kind  of  soothsaying. 
At  the  oracles  this  state  was  usually  pro- 
duced by  external  influences  (see  Oracles)  ; 
women  were  held  to  be  particularly  suscep- 
tible to  them.  Besides  oracles  and  persons 
reputed  to  be  inspired,  use  was  made  of 
various  collections  of  older  oracular  sayings 
and  pretended  predictions  of  prophets  and 
prophetesses  of  former  times.  Such  col- 
lections were  not  only  in  the  possession  of 
states  and  priesthoods,  but  also  in  that  of 
private  individuals,  called  chresmulogi,  who 
drew  on  their  store  when  paid  to  do  so 
by  those  who  believed  in  them,  and  often 
also  explained  the  dark  sayings.  Like  the 
prophets  by  immediate  inspiration,  those 
also  were  called  seers  who  interpreted 
according  to  certain  rules  the  divine  signs, 
which  formed  the  subject  of  the  artificial 
variety  of  the  art  of  divination. 

From  the  very  oldest  times  special  im- 
portance was  attached  to  omens  of  birds 
(whether  in  answer  to  prayer  or  not),  which 
were  discriminated  from  one  another  by 
various  rules,  with  regard  partly  to  the 
kind  of  birds,  partly  to  the  manner  of  their 
appearing  ;  e.g.  direction  (favourable  from 
the  right,  unfavourable  froTu  the  left),  flight, 
alighting,  singing,  and  anything  else  they 
did.  The  principal  birds  consulted  were 
the  birds  of  prey  that  fly  hiiihest  and  alone, 
the  eagle  (the  messenger  of  Zeus),  the  heron, 
the  hawk,  the  falcon,  and  the  vulture ;  in 
the  case  of  ravens  and  crows  the  cawing 
was  an  omen. 

Second  in  importance  were  the  various 
phenomena  of  the  sky  considered  as  divine 
signs.  Whether  thunder  and  lightning 
were  favourable  or  not  was  also  decided  by 
the  direction,  right  or  left,  from  which  they 
came.  At  Sparta  shooting  stars  were 
thought  to  show  that  the  gods  were  dis- 
pleased with  the  kings.  Eclipses  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  comets,  and  meteors  were 
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signs  that  inspired  terror.  Prophes3'ing 
from  the  stars  however  did  not  become 
known  in  CTreece  till  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great. 

In  important  enterprises,  especially  in 
war,  recour.se  was  had  to  an  examination 
of  the  condition  of  sacrificed  animalsor  liiero- 
sropla  f  oxen,  sheep,  and  also  pigs  being 
most  frequently  the  victims.  The  points 
observed  were :  normal  or  abnormal  nature 
of  the  entrails,  especially  the  liver,  with 
the  gall-bladder,  and  also  the  heart,  spleen, 
and  lungs.  The  various  kinds  of  entrails 
and  their  abnormal  conditions  were  made 
the  subject  of  a  highlj'  elaborate  S3'stem,  so 
that  no  Greek  army  could  dispense  with 
a  skilled  interpreter  of  signs.  When  the 
omens  were  unfavourable,  the  sacrifice  was 
i-epeated  till  they  were  favourable,  or  tiie 
enterprise  was  postponed.  The  manner  too 
in  which  animals  went  to  be  sacrificed, 
whether  willingly  or  with  reluctance,  etc., 
was  lookeil  upon  as  an  omen,  as  also  the 
way  in  wliich  the  sacrifice  burnt  on  the 
altar,  the  burning  of  the  flame  itself,  the 
rising  or  sinking  of  the  smoke,  etc.  Tliese 
signs  drawn  from  fire  were  the  subject  of 
pyromantcia.    ' 

Tliere  was  indeed  a  general  inclination 
to  regard  all  striking  and  unusual  events 
as  hints  from  the  gods,  and  to  interpret 
them  oneself,  or  to  have  them  interpreted 
by  skilled  seers.  Fi-om  ancient  times  the 
chance  utterances  of  others  were  thought 
to  be  prophetic  in  so  far  as  they  applied  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  moment.  For 
such  omens  also  the  gods  were  asked. 
Besides  these,  lots  and  dice  were  used  for 
predictions.  There  were  many  other  arti- 
ficial varieties  of  the  art  of  divination, 
some  of  them  very  strange,  which  were  in 
special  favour  in  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people  and  in  later  times;  as,  for  instance, 
soothsaying  with  a  sieve  suspended  by 
threads,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
thieves  or  remedies  for  illness,  etc.,  that 
name  being  thought  the  one  required  at 
mention  of  which  the  sieve  ceased  to  turn 
round.  As  early  as  Aristotle  allusion  is 
made  to  chiromancy,  or  palmistry.  For  the 
Roman    methods    of    prophecy,  see    Drvi- 

NATIO. 

Manto.  Daughter  of  the  seer  Tiresias, 
was  herself  a  prophetess,  at  first  of  the 
Ismenian  Apollo  at  Thebes.  After  the 
capture  of  the  town  by  the  EpTgoni  she 
was  presented  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi  as 
part  of  the  booty,  and  sent  by  the  god  to 
Asia,  in  order  to  found  the  oracle  of  the 


Clarian  Apollo  in  the  neighbourhood  of  what 
was  afterwards  Colophon.  Here  she  bore 
Mopsus  (q.v.,  2)  to  the  Cretan  seer  Rhacius. 

Mantuan  Vase.    See  Gems. 

Maniimissio.  Freeing  of  slaves.  See 
Freedmen. 

Mantis,  in  its  wider  sense,  is  the  name 
given  by  the  Romans  to  the  power  of  the 
chief  of  a  family  over  the  whole  of  that 
family,  especially  the  power  of  the  husband 
over  his  wife,  whose  person  and  propertj' 
were  so  completely  his  own,  that  he  was 
legally  responsible  for  her  actions,  but  at 
the  same  time  had  the  right  to  kill,  punish, 
or  sell  her.  As  in  this  respect,  so  also 
with  respect  to  the  right  of  inheritance, 
the  wife  was  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
children,  as  she  obtained  the  same  share  as 
thej.  For  marriages  without  vtamis,  sec 
'Marriage, 

Maniis  Iniectio  (laying  the  hand  on).  In 
the  oldest  Roman  legal  procedure  a  kind  of 
execution  levied  on  the  person  of  one  who 
had  been  condemned  to  pay  a  certain  sum. 
If  this  was  not  done  within  thirtj'-  days  of 
the  condemnation,  the  plaintiff  could  seize 
the  debtor  and  bring  him  before  the  prsetor, 
who  handed  him  over  to  the  creditor  with 
the  word  addlco  (I  hand  over),  unless  he 
paid  there  and  then,  or  a  vindex  came 
forward  to  pay  for  him  or  to  show  there 
was  no  ground  for  complaint.  The  creditor 
kept  the  debtor  in  chains  at  his  house  for 
sixty  days ;  if  his  claims  had  not  been 
satisfied  during  this  period,  he  might  kill 
him  or  sell  him  as  a  slave  in  foreign  parts. 
From  the  4th  century  onwards  a  less 
severe  arrangement  was  usual ;  the  relation 
of  the  addictus  to  his  creditor  was  that  of 
a  huma  liber  in  niancipio.  (See  Mancipium.) 

Marcellus  Empiricus  (so  called  from 
his  empirical  work  on  medical  remedies), 
of  Burdigala  (Bordeaux).  Marshal  of  the 
household  (viar/isfer  qfficlorum)  to  Theo- 
dosius  I,  compiled  about  a.d.  410  a  dispen- 
satory for  the  poor,  which  was  chiefly 
founded  on  Scribonius  Largus  (q.v.),  with 
many  superstitious  additions. 

Marcianus.  A  Greek  geographer,  who 
lived  at  Heriiclea  in  Bithynia.  With  the 
aid  of  the  best  sources  of  information  from 
Hanno  and  Scylax  down  to  Ptoleiufeus,  he 
compiled,  about  400  A.D.,  a  description  of 
the  Western  and  Eastern  ocean  in  two  books, 
not  completely  preserved.  It  is  of  particular 
importance  for  ancient  geography^  as  the 
distances  in  stadia  are  given. 

Marcus  Aurelius.    See  Antoninus  (1). 

Marias  Maximus.    Latin  historian.    (See 
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ScRiPTORES  Historic  Augusts  and 
Suetonius). 

Market.    Sec  Agora  and  Forum. 

Market,  Clerks  of  the  (see  Agoranomus). 

Marpessa.  Daughter  of  the  river  god 
Euenns,  and  wife  of  Idas.  (See  Idas  and 
Lynceus.) 

Marriage,  (I)  Greek.  The  principle  of 
monogamy  was  predominant  as  early  as  the 
Homeric  age.  The  Homeric  poems  repre- 
sent the  son  as  leaving  the  choice  of  a  wife 
to  his  father,  and  the  father  as  disposing 
at  will  of  his  daughter's  hand.  The  suitor 
usually  offered  to  pay  the  girl's  father  a 
certain  nnmher  of  oxen  or  other  objects  of 
value.  The  daughter  on  her  side  i-eceived 
a  suitable  provision  from  her  father.  This 
property  had  to  be  restored  to  the  wife  on 
the  death  of  her  husband,  unless  his  heirs 
wished  otherwise.  Marriages  were  valid 
between  persons  of  different  station  as  well 
as  between  persons  of  the  same  station. 
The  marriage  festivities  included  a  banquet 
given  by  the  father  of  the  bride.  The 
bride  was  conducted  in  festal  procession 
with  torclies  to  the  house  of  her  husband, 
a  bridal  song,  the  Hymcnanis,  being  mean- 
while sung  with  dances  by  the  youths  who 
accompanied  her.  The  mistress  of  the 
house  held  a  position  equal  to  that  of  the 
man  with  whom  she  was  associated  for 
life,  and  was  treated  with  the  same  con- 
sideration in  her  sphere  as  her  husband  in 
his.  The  husband  was  allowed  by  custom 
to  have  concubines,  whose  children  were 
brought  up  in  the  house  of  their  father 
with  those  of  the  lawful  wife.  But  they 
received  only  a  small  share  of  the  property, 
which  tlie  legitimate  children  divided 
among  themselves  by  lot  after  their  father's 
death.  Illegitimate  children  incurred  no 
disgrace,  and  the  sons  borne  by  a  slave  to 
a  free  man  were  accounted  free.' 

Later  times.  Athens.  In  Athens  a  girl's 
life  was  so  completely  confined  to  her  home 
that  love  was  very  seldom  the  prelnde  to 
marriage.  The  parents  made  the  choice 
tor  their  children,  equality  of  birth  and 
property  being  the  chief  considerations. 
No  marriage  was  valid  unless  both  parties 
were  children  of  Athenian  citizens,  and  no 
children  were  legitimate  iinless  born  of 
such  a  marriage.  If  either  wife  or  hus- 
band were  of  non-Athenian  extraction,  the 
marriage  was  accounted  as  no  better  than 
concubinage,  and  the  children  were  illegiti- 
mate. Every  legal  marriage  was  preceded 
by  a  formal  betrothal,  at  which  the  agree- 
ments were  settled  and  the  amount  of  the 


dowry  determined.  If  an  heiress  were 
left  fatherless,  the  man  next  in  order  of 
inheritance  was  entitled  to  claim  her  in 
marriage  ;  if  she  were  poor,  and  so  unable 
to  obtain  a  husband,  he  was  bound  to  make 
her  a  provision  within  an  amount  fixed 
by  law.  Weddings  were  held  by  prefer- 
ence in  the  seventh  month  of  the  Athenian 
year,  which  was  thence  called  Gamelion 
(January-February).  A  wedding  was  pre- 
ceded by  certain  preliminary  rites  called 
protelvia,  consisting  of  prayers  and  sacri- 
fices offered  to  the  deities  of  marriage, 
especially  to  Hera.  The  bride  was  con- 
ducted to  the  Acropolis  by  her  parents  into 
the  temple  of  Athene,  goddess  of  the  city, 
whose  blessing  they  prayed  for  with  offer- 
ing of  sacrifice.  On  the  wedding-day  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  bathed  in  water 
brought  at  Athens  from  the  spring  Callir- 
I'hoe,  and  in  all  other  cities  from  some 
special  river  or  spring.  The  water  was 
fetched  by  a  male  or  female  relation  of 
3'outhful  age.  The  bride's  father  provided 
a  wedding  banqiiet,  to  which  the  women, 
usually  excluded  from  the  gatherings  of 
men,  were  invited.  The  men  and  women 
sat  at  separate  tables,  the  bride  being 
veiled.  In  the  evening  the  bride  was  foi- 
mally  conducted  to  her  new  home  on  a 
carriage  drawn  by  mules  or  oxen.  She 
took  her  place,  surrounded  by  various  kinds 
of  household  furniture,  between  the  bride- 
groom and  the  conductor  of  the  bride,  a 
confidential  friend  of  the  bridegroom.  If 
the  bridegroom  had  been  previously  married, 
he  did  not  bring  his  bride  home  himself, 
but  was  represented  by  his  friends.  The 
carriage  was  followed  by  the  friends  and 
relatives,  singing  the  marriage  hymn  to 
the  accompaniment  of  flutes.  Among  them 
was  the  bride's  mother,  bearing  the  wed- 

i  ding   torch,  kindled   at   her   own   liearth ; 

i  other  torches  preceded  and  followed.  At 
the  door  of  the  bridegroom's  house,  which 
was  adorned  with  green  branches,  the 
bridegroom's  mother  met  the  pair  with 
torches  in  her  hand.  The  bride  and  bride- 
groom now  entered  the  house  amid  the 
cheers  of  its  inmates,  who,  by  way  of  a 
lucky  omen,  rained  upon  them  a  shower  of 
all  kinds  of  fruits  and  sweetmeats.  The 
bride  ate  a  quince,  the  sj'mbol  of  fertility. 
At  this  point  there  was  often  a  supper.  The 
bride  was  then  conducted  by  an  elderly 
female  relation,  called  the  Nymplieutria,  to 
the  bridal  chamber,  which  the  latter  had 
adorned,  and  here  given  to  the  bridegroom. 
Songs,  called  epithdlamia,  were  sung  by  the 
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guests  before  the  doors  of  the  chamber.  Tlie 
next  two  daj'S  were  taken  up  with  the  seud- 
ing  of  wedding  presents,  and  it  was  only- 
after  these  days  had  passed  that  the  young 
bride  appeared  unveiled.  It  was  now  the 
duty  of  the  husband  to  enroll  his  wife  in 
his  jjhruti'ia,  and  have  his  marriage  regis- 
tered :  a  sacrifice  and  a  banquet  forming 
part  of  the  ceremonies.  If  these  formalities 
were  neglected,  doubts  might  be  sitbse- 
quently  raised  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
marriage.  A  representation  of  the  cere- 
monies preliminary  to  a  Greek  marriage 
may  be  seen  in  the  painting  called  the 
Aldohrandini  Wedding.  {See  cut  under 
Painting,  fig.  4.)  The  usages  were  similar 
in  the  other  Greek  cities.  The  Spartans 
had  .some  peculiarities,  one  of  which  was 
that  the  bridegroom  had  to  get  possession 
of  his  bride  by  an  act  of  violence,  carrying 
her  off  from  among  her  companions,  who 
had  to  offer  a  more  or  less  serious  resis- 
tance. He  then  brought  her  to  the  house 
of  a  female  relation,  who  took  her  to  the 
bridal  chamber,  cut  off'  her  hair  and  clothed 
her  in  male  attire,  and  then  introduced 
tlie  bridegroom.  Greek  custom  allowed  of 
marriage  between  half  brothers  and  half 
sisters,  when  not  descended  from  the  same 
mother.  Girls  generally  married  early, 
sometimes  when  not  older  than  fourteen. 

The  women  lived  in  a  separate  part  of 
the  house,  situated  in  the  upper  story  or  at 
the  back.  To  this  the  unmarried  daughtei-s 
were  confined,  and  no  men,  except  the 
nearest  relatives,  were  allowed  to  enter  it. 
Tlie  life  of  a  Greek  woman  was  entirely 
taken  up  with  household  management,  for 
which  she  was  responsible  to  the  fullest 
extent.  Her  appearance  in  public  was 
regulated  by  certain  limitations  of  general 
custom  and  of  law,  which  in  many  places 
were  strictly  enforced  by  a  special  author- 
ity. It  was  only  at  family  festivals  and 
the  great  religious  celebrations  that  they 
mixed  freely  in  men's  society ;  at  the 
ordinary  meals  of  the  men  they  were  never 
allowed  to  be  present.  Their  position  was 
in  most  states  a  subordinate  one.  The 
general  opinion  was  that  women  were, 
not  onl}'  ph3'sicallj',  but  intellectually  and 
morally,  inferior  to  men,  that  thej'  required 
guidance  and  superintendence,  and  were 
only  to  a  slight  extent  in  sympathy  with 
higher  interests.  They  were  all  their  life 
precluded  from  the  legal  acquisition  of 
property.  Sparta  was  an  exception.  Here 
the  training  of  the  women  was  assimilated 
to  that  of  the  men.     The  Spartan  woman 


I  was  accustomed  from  her  youth  up  to 
!  account  herself  a  citizen,  to  take  a  lively 
interest  in  all  public  affairs,  and  even  in 
;  matters  which  elsewhere  were  deemed  to 
be  quite  outside  the  sphere  of  women's 
judgment.  Thus  women  in  Sparta  acquired 
a  considerable  influence,  and  much  impor- 
tance was  attached  to  their  approval  or 
disajjproval.  But  even  in  Sparta  the  life 
of  married  women  was  mostly  confined  to 
their  own  houses,  nor  were  they  so  free 
as  the  unmarried  girls  to  mingle  in  men's 
society.  The  married  women,  unlike  the 
unmarried  girls,  could  not  appear  in  public 
unveiled.  —  In  Sparta  dowries  were  for- 
bidden by  law,  but  in  Athens  they  were 
an  important  element  in  society.  The  hus- 
band had  only  the  usufruct  of  the  dowry, 
it  did  not  become  his  property.  Every- 
thing else  that  the  wife  brought  into  the 
house  was  regarded  as  her  personal  pro- 
perty, though  she  had  by  no  means  the 
free  disposal  of  it.  If  the  husband  died 
first,  the  wife,  if  she  had  no  children, 
would  return  with  her  dowry  to  her  rela- 
tions on  the  father's  side  :  if  there  were 
children,  she  was  free  to  remain  with  them 
in  her  husband's  house.  The  property  of 
father  and  mother  came  to  the  sons  as  soon 
as  they  were  of  age,  up  to  which  time  it 
was  administered  for  them  by  guai'dians. 
Divorce  might  take  place  at  the  mere 
pleasure  of  the  husband,  but  he  had  to 
repay  the  dowry,  unless  the  wife  had  given 
any  legal  ground  for  his  action,  as,  e.g., 
by  the  commission  of  adultery.  The  wife 
could  not  separate  from  her  husband 
against  his  wish  without  a  judicial  decision. 
To  obtain  this  she  had  to  hand  in  to  the 
archon  a  written  statement  of  the  grounds 
on  which  she  sought  a  divorce.  If  the 
wife  was  guilty  of  adulter}',  the  husband 
was  bound  to  divorce  her;  if  he  failed,  his 
reputation  suffered  as  much  as  that  of  the 
adulteress  herself.  The  injured  husband 
was  legally  allowed  to  kill  the  adulteress 
on  the  spot.  Not  to  marry  was  in  Sparta 
accounted  a  violation  of  civil  duty,  and 
punished  by  a  sort  of  dtlmla.  An  old 
bachelor  was  not  admitted  to  the  public 
festivals,  such  as  the  Gi/mndpwdia.  He 
had,  at  the  command  of  the  ephors,  to  walk 
round  the  market  in  a  single  shirt,  singing 
against  himself  the  while  a  mocking  ditty 
in  which  he  owned  the  justice  of  his 
punishment  for  disobedience  to  the  laws. 
Nor  had  he  any  claim  to  being  greeted  with 
the  marks  of  deference  with  which  the  old 
were  generally  received  by  the  young. 
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(II)  Roman.  Among  the  Romans  a  law- 
ful maiTin,i;e  could  only  be  contracted  by 
persons  who  were  politically  entitled  to 
do  so.  The  right  of  contracting  a  lawful 
marriage  was  at  first  confined  to  the  patri- 
cians, until  in  445  B.C.  the  law  of  the 
tribune  Canuleius  opened  it  to  all  Roman 
citizens.  The  Latins  received  it  on  being 
admitted  to  the  Roman  citizenship;  in  later 
times  it  was  extended  in  like  manner  to  all 
the  Italians,  and  finallj'  Caracalla  conferred 
it  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman 
empire.  If  only  one  party  to  the  marriage 
were  a  Roman  citizen,  the  marriage  was 
invalid:  the  children  took  the  position  of 
the  mother,  unless  she  were  a  citizen. 
Marriages  within  the  sixth  degree  of  re- 
lationship were  originally  forbidden.  In 
later  times  they  were  allowed  as  far  as 
the  fourth  degree,  and  after  49  a.d.  within 
certain  limitations  as  far  as  the  third.  It 
was  originally  the  parent's  business  to 
arrange  the  marriage  of  the  children,  but 
the  consent  both  of  son  and  daughter  was 
absolutely  necessary.  There  were  two 
methods  of  concluding  a  marriage.  The 
woman  might  come  into  the  power  {mdnus) 
of  her  husband  :  in  this  case  she  passed 
into  his  family,  the  property  she  brought 
with  her  became  his,  and  she  acquired  the 
right  of  inheritance  in  his  family.  Or  she 
might  remain  in  the  mamis  of  her  own 
father  and  in  possession  of  her  own  rights 
of  property.  A  marriage  of  the  first  kind 
might  be  contracted  in  three  ways : 

(1)  By  confarrcCdiO.  This  ceremony  was 
so  called  from  the  offering  of  a  cake  of 
spelt,  made  to  Jupiter  in  the  presence  of 
the  ijonttfex  and  flamcn  Dialis,  with  ten 
witnesses.  This  was  the  ancient  patrician 
form  of  marriage.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
republican  age  it  became  obsolete  except 
in  case  of  the  most  sacred  priesthoods  of 
the  State.  (2)  By  vsiis.  If  the  woman 
lived  for  a  year  in  her  husband's  house 
without  absenting  herself  from  him  for 
three  nights.  (3)  By  coi'mptid,  or  a  sym- 
bolic sale.  {See  Coemptio.)  In  this  case 
the  father  delivered  his  daughter  to  her 
husband  as  a  piece  of  property,  she  at  the 
same  time  declaring  her  consent.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  marriage  was  preceded  by 
the  betrothal.  In  this  ceremony  the  bride- 
groom gave  the  bride  earnest-money,  as  in 
other  cases  of  contract,  or  a  ring  in  its 
stead. 

The  wedding-day  was  always  carefully 
chosen,  certain  seasons  of  the  year  being 
deemed  inappropriate  on  i-eligious  grounds. 


These  unlucky  periods  were  the  whole  of 
May,  the  first  half  of  March  and  of  June, 
all  the  dies  ri-lly'irisi  and  the  calends,  nones, 
and  ides.  The  bridal  garment  consisted  in 
a  white  tunica,  a  robe  woven  in  ancient 
fashion  from  top  to  bottom,  and  fastened 
by  a  woollen  girdle  with  a  peculiar  knot. 
The  bride's  hair  was  arranged  in  six  locks 
(crlncs),  and  in  it  she  wore  a  garland  of 
flowers  of  her  own  gathering :  her  head 
was  covered  with  a  red  veil.  A  victim 
was  sacrificed,  the  auspices  taken,  and  the 
marriage  contract  completed.  A  married 
lady  then  led  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
together :  they  took  each  other's  hands, 
a  prayer  was  addressed  to  the  gods  of 
marriage,  and  a  sacrifice  offered  by  the 
newly  married  pair,  generally  on  one  of 
the  public  altars.  A  feast  was  held  in  the 
bride's  house,  and  at  nightfall  the  bride 
was  carried  off  with  a  show  of  violence 
from  the  arms  of  her  mother  and  conducted 
to  her  new  house  in  festal  procession,  pre- 
ceded by  a  flute-player  and  torch-bearer, 
to  the  singing  of  rescennine  verses  and 
the  wedding  cry  talasse.  {Sec  Fescennini, 
and  cp.  Talassio.)  Two  boys,  whose 
fathers  and  mothers  were  still  living, 
walked  at  her  side ;  a  third  lighted  her 
way  with  a  torch  of  white-thorn,  which. 
was  accounted  a  charm  against  magic ;  a 
spindle  and  thread  were  carried  after  her. 
The  bridegroom  threw  walnuts  to  the  boys 
in  the  street  as  a  token  that  he  was  bid- 
ding adieu  to  the  amusements  of  childhood. 
Arrived  at  the  house,  the  bride  anointed 
the  doorposts  with  oil  and  fat,  and  decked 
them  with  woollen  fillets.  She  was  then 
lifted  over  the  threshold  into  the  c'ltrmm,. 
her  future  abode,  where  stood  the  marriage 
bed.  Here  her  husband  welcomed  her  into 
the  partnership  of  fire  and  water,  that  is 
to  say,  of  domestic  life  and  worship.  Here 
also  she  offered  a  pra3'er  to  the  gods  for  a 
happy  marriage.  A  feast  was  given  on  the 
next  day  by  her  husband,  called  rcpOtta.  At 
this,  in  her  new  position  as  a  married  lady, 
she  welcomed  her  relations,  who  brought 
her  their  presents,  and  offered  her  first 
sacrifice  to  the  PcnCifCs. 

The  position  of  a  married  woman  among 
the  Romans  was  much  better  than  it  usually 
was  among  the  Greeks.  She  was  indeed 
subordinate  to  her  husband,  but  shared 
the  management  of  the  house  with  him. 
She  was  free  in  her  house,  not  confined  to- 
a  special  part  of  it.  She  had  no  menial 
offices  to  perform,  not  even  cooking,  and 
her  time  was  devoted  to  the  management 
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of  tlio  house,  to  weaving  and  spinning  with 
her  maid-scrvaiits  in  the  atrium,  and  to 
the  training  of  her  children.  She  was 
addressed  as  dominCi  (mistress)  by  all  the 
members  of  her  household,  even  her  hus- 
band, and  their  conduct  towards  her  was 
regulated  by  certain  rules  of  etiquette.  On 
the  Ist  of  March,  the  mCitrondlia,  she  re- 
ceived congratulations  and  presents  from 
the  whole  household.  Her  birtliday,  too, 
was  observed  with  due  festivities.  She 
took  a  personal  interest  in  her  husband's 
pursuits,  and  was  consulted  by  him  on  all 
occasions  that  concerned  the  family.  In 
jiublic  she  was  treated  with  great  respect, 
place  was  made  for  her,  and  no  hand  might 
be  laid  upon  her,  not  even  by  the  officers 
of  the  law.  She  might  appear  at  religious 
services,  at  meals  (where  she  remained 
sitting  and  took  no  wine),  in  the  theatre, 
and  even  in  the  courts,  whether  to  give 
evidence,  or  to  offer  intercession  for  a  rela- 
tive charged  with  an  offence.  After  her 
deatli  she  was  honoured  by  a  public  pane- 
gyric. The  strictness  of  tlie  social  code 
which  regulated  the  behaviour  of  women  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  the  respect  in  which 
they  were  hold,  maintained  the  sanctity  of 
marriage  for  a  long  time  inviolate. 

The  second  Punic  War  was  followed  by 
a  state  of  social  corruption,  which  extended 
to  the  female  sex,  the  degradation  of  which 
was  completed  by  the  dissolution  of  moral 
ties  brought  about  by  the  civil  wars.  One 
sj'mptom  of  the  loosening  of  family  life  was 
the  increasing  number  of  marriages  which 
did  not  bring  the  wives  into  the  power  of 
their  husbands,  and  left  them  the  control 
of  their  property.  Under  the  Empire  no 
other  kind  of  marriage  survived.  Another 
symptom  which  appeared,  even  in  the  later 
days  of  the  Republic,  was  the  increasing 
number  of  divorces,  and  the  growing  un- 
willingness to  marry.  In  the  first  five 
centuries  of  the  city  divorces  must  have 
been  rare.  Marriages  contracted  by  con- 
farrcatio  seem  originally  to  have  been 
dissohtble  only  in  case  of  certain  definite 
offences  on  the  part  of  the  wife.  Such  were 
adulter}',  child-murder,  making  of  false  keys, 
and  drinking  of  wine.  In  these  cases  the 
family  council  pronounced  sentence  of  death, 
the  execution  of  which  was  preceded  by  a 
solemn  act  of  dijfavrmtio.  The  marriages 
of  priests,  contracted  by  confarrcatio,  re- 
mained always  indissoluble.  In  early  times 
the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  for  a  trivial 
reason  drew  down  upon  it  the  reproof  of 
the  censor.     But  as  time  went  on  divorces 


became  not  only  more  frequent,  but  more 
capricious,  until  at  length  the  mere  expres- 
sion of  a  desire  for  separation  on  the  part 
of  husband  or  wii'e  was  sufficient.  If  the 
fault  was  on  the  husband's  side,  the  wife's 
dowry  was  returned  to  her  :  if  not,  certain 
deductions  were  made.  In  case  of  adultery 
on  the  wife's  part,  the  husband  had,  in 
ancient  times,  the  right  of  keeping  back 
the  whole  do\vi-y,  but  this  law  was  after- 
wards relaxed.  The  censors  had,  originallj', 
the  power  of  punishing  with  a  pecuniary 
fine  a  citizen  who  refused  to  marry,  but 
the  disinclination  to  marry  grew  to  such 
a  pitch  that  neither  punishment  of  the 
offence,  nor  rewards  offered  to  the  parents 
of  numerous  families,  could  check  it.  As- 
far  back  as  131  B.C.  the  censor  Metellus 
had  spoken  of  marriage  as  a  necessarj' 
burden  to  be  borne  for  patriotic  motives. 
Augustus  endeavoured  to  check  the  course 
of  opinion  by  legislation  affecting  property: 
unmarried  persons  were  not  permitted  to 
inherit  at  all,  and  childless  couples  were 
allowed  to  receive  only  half  of  their  legacies, 
while  parents,  especially  parents  of  three 
or  more  children,  were  favoured  by  various 
privileges  and  advantages.  Divorces  were 
not  to  take  place,  nnless  accompanied  with 
certain  forms  and  prescriptions.  But  these 
laws  produced  only  a  superficial  effect. 
The  moral  standard  was  not  raised,  but 
society  sank,  under  the  Empire,  to  the 
lowest  depth  of  corruption. 

Mars  (also  Mdi-ors,  Mamers).  With 
Jupiter  the  principal  deity  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Italy,  and  therefore  honoured  with 
particular  reverence  by  the  Latins  and 
Romans  from  the  very  earliest  times,  espe- 
cially as  the  latter  regarded  him  as  the 
father  of  Romulus,  the  founder  of  Rome. 
He  was  held  to  bo  the  son  of  Juno,  who 
bore  him  in  consequence  of  touching  a 
wonderful  spring-flower,  and  the  husband 
of  Nerlo  or  Neriene,  a  goddess  of  strength. 
Through  the  emphasising  of  one  of  his 
attributes  he  gradually  came  to  be  con- 
sidered as,  above  all,  the  god  of  war;  for 
originally  he  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
mightiest  gods  of  nature,  who  accords  fer- 
tility and  protection  to  fields  and  herds. 

The  first  mouth  of  the  old  Roman  j'ear 
was  dedicated  to  him  as  the  fertilizing  god 
of  spring ;  in  the  very  ancient  chant  of  the 
Arval  brothers  {q-v.),  at  the  Jlay-day  fes- 
tival of  the  DeaDia,  the  help  and  protection 
of  Mars  were  demanded.  In  earlier  times 
he  was  also  invoked  at  the  hallowing  of 
the  fields  (see  Ambarvalia),  that  he  might 
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Lless  the  family,  tlio  field  and  the  cattle, 
and  keep  off  sickness,  Lad  weather,  and  all 
else  that  did  harm.  {Cp.  Eobigus.)  In 
later  times  the  names  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus 
were  substituted  for  his  on  this  particular 
occasion.  At  the  festival  on  15th  October 
{sec  below)  a  horse  was  sacriticed  to  him 
to  insure  the  fair  gi-owth  of  the  seed  that 
had  been  sown.  As  god  of  war  he  had  the 
special  name  Gradlrus,  the  strider,  from 
the  rapid  march  in  battle  *  (cp.  Quirinus), 
and  his  symbols  were  the  ravenous  w'olf, 
the  prophetic  and  warlike  woodpecker,  and 
the  lance.  When  war  broke  out,  the 
general  solemnly  invoked  his  aid,  by  smiting 
his  holy  lance  and  the  holy  shields  (ancilla 
— see  Ancile)  with  the  ciy.  Mars,  awake! 
(Mars  vufddl)  Many  sacrifices  were  also 
offered  to  him  during  the  campaign  and 
before  battle ;  and  in  his  name  military 
honours  were  conferred.  The  Field  of 
Mars  {Campus  Martins)  was  dedicated  to 
him  as  the  patron  god  of  warlike  exercises ; 
contests  with  battle-steeds,  called  Equirria, 
were  there  held  in  his  honour  on  the  27th 
February,  14th  March,  and  15th  October. 
On  the  last-mentioned  day  the  horse  on 
the  right  of  the  victorious  team  was  sacri- 
ficed on  his  altar  in  the  Field  of  Mars ; 
it  was  known  as  the  horse  of  October 
{October  eqiivs),  and  its  blood  was  collected 
and  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and 
used  at  the  Palilia  for  purposes  of  purifi- 
cation. The  cult  of  Mars  was  entrusted  to 
a  special  priest,  the  Jlamcn  Martialis 
(see  Flamen),  and  the  college  of  the  Sulii 
(q.v.),  which  worshipped  him  more  par- 
ticularly as  god  of  war.  His  principal  fes- 
tival was  in  March,  the  month  sacred  to 
him.  As  early  as  the  time  of  king  Tullus 
Hostilius,  Favor  and  Pallor,  Fear  and 
Pallor,  are  said  to  have  been  worship])ed 
as  his  companions  in  the  fight,  in  sanctua- 
ries of  their  own.  Augustus  caused  him 
to  be  honoured  in  a  new  form,  as  Mcu-s  JJltor 
(avenger  of  Csesar),  in  the  magnificent 
temple  in  the  Forum  Aiigusti,  consecrated 
B.C.  2,  where  statues  of  him  and  of  Venus, 
as  the  two  divine  ancestors  of  the  Julian 
family,  were  set  up.  In  later  times  he 
was  identified  completely  with  the  Greek 
Arcs  (q.v.). 

Mars,  Field  of.     Sec  Campus  Martius. 

Mars'  Hill.    See  Areopagus. 


'  It  has  recently  been  proposed  to  connect  it 
with  yraiid-is,  grand-ire,  and  to  explain  it  as  an 
epithet  of  growtli  (Mr.  Minton  Warren,  in  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Philology,  iv  71). 


Mars^as.  A  Silenus  of  Phrygian  legend 
(really  god  of  the  river  of  the  same  name 
near  the  old  Phr3-gian  town  Celfena?),  son 
of  H3-agnis.  He  was  the  tj-pical  plaj-er  on 
the  flute.  Among  the  Phiygians  the  flute 
entered  into  the  worship  of  Cybele  and 
Dionj'sus,  and  Mai'syas  is  said  to  have 
instructeci  Olympus  in  playing  upon  that 
instrument.  According  to  a  Greek  legend, 
Athene  had  invented  the  flute,  and  then  cast 
it  aside  because  it  distorted  the  features  of 
the  player.  Marsyas  took  it  up,  and  became 
so  skilful  as  to  challenge  Apollo,  the  patron 
god  of  the  lyre.  The  Muses  having  declared 
him  vanquished,  the  god  flaj-ed  him ;  his  skin 
was  hung  up  in  the  cave  from  w^hich  the 
river  Marsyas  issued,  and  was  said  to  move 
about  joyfully  when  a  flute  was  played. 
King  Midas,  who  had  decided  in  his  favour, 
received  as  punishment  from  Apollo  a  pair 
of  donkey's  ears.  The  contest  was  a 
favourite  subject  in  art. 

Martialis  {Marcus  Valerius).  The  Roman 
epigrammatist,  born  at  Bilbilis  in  Spain 
between  a.d.  40  and  43.  He  was  originally 
intended  for  the  law,  and  was  sent  to  Rome 
in  Nero's  reign  to  complete  his  studies,  but 
devoted  himself  to  poetry,  which  obtained 
for  him  the  favour  of  Titus,  Domitian,  and 
the  great  men  of  Rome,  and  thus  insured 
him  a  livelihood.  On  returning  in  98  under 
Trajan  to  Bilbilis,  after  a  stay  of  thirty- 
four  years  in  the  capital,  he  was  so  poor 
that  the  younger  Pliny  [Ep.  iii  21]  had 
to  give  him  pecuniary  assistance  for  the 
journey.  Though  his  skill  as  a  poet  won 
him  patrons  in  his  native  country,  and  even 
an  estate  from  the  wealthy  Marcclla,  j'et  he 
yearned  for  the  bustle  of  the  capital.  He 
died  about  102. — Martial  is  the  ci-eator  of 
the  modern  epigram,  and  the  first  ancient 
poet  who  exclusive!}'  cultivated  the  epigram 
as  a  separate  branch  of  literature.  Besides 
a  small  collection  of  epigrams  about  public 
shows  under  Titus  ancl  his  successor  (Liber 
Spectclculorum),  we  possess  a  much  larger 
collection  in  fourteen  books,  of  which  only 
two  (xi  and  xii)  were  not  published  under 
Domitian.  He  depicts,  usually  in  elegiac 
or  iambic  verse,  the  corrupt  morals  of  his 
degenerate  times  with  brilliant  and  biting 
wit  and  with  the  metrical  skill  of  Ovid,  but 
without  any  moral  seriousness,  and  with 
evident  pleasure  in  what  is  coarse.  A  par- 
ticularl}'  distasteful  effect  is  proditced  b_v 
his  fulsome  flattery  of  patrons  in  high 
positions,  especially  Domitian,  in  whom  he 
manages  to  discover  and  to  admire  every 
virtue  that  a  man  and  a  prince  could  possibly 
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possess.  His  epigrams  were  much  read  by 
the  ancients.  Tlioy  have  many  points  of 
excellence,  and  they  throw  a  vivid  light 
on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Silver 
Age  of  Latin  literature. 

Martianus  Capella,  of  Madaura  in  Africa, 
apparently  a  pagan  ;  a  lawyer  at  Carthago. 
He  compiled  before  439  a.d.  (when  Genscric 
took  Carthage)  an  eucyclopfedia  of  the 
liberal  arts,  entitled,  "  The  Marriage  of 
Philology  and  Mercury "  {ISfuptiai  PWdu- 
luguti  ct  Mercilrii),  in  nine  books,  a  medley 
of  prose  and  verse  on  the  pattern  of  the 
Menippean  Satires  of  Varro,  to  whom  he  is 
also  otherwise  indebted.  The  first  two  books 
contaia  the  allegory  :  Mercury  marries  the 
maiden  Philologia,  and  among  the  presents 
he  gives  her  are  seven  maidens,  the  liberal 
arts  :  Grammar,  Dialectic,  Rhetoric,  Geo- 
metry, Arithmetic,  Astronomy,  and  Har- 
mony (Music)  ;  each  of  these  delivers  her 
teaching  in  the  following  books.  The  style 
is  partl3-  dr}'  and  partly  bombastic.  In  the 
earlier  Middle  Ages  the  book  was  for  a  long 
time  the  principal  basis  of  school  education 
in  general,  and  exerted  great  influence  on 


the  pupil  of  the  actor  concealed  under  the 
mask;  similarly,  in  the  masks  of  tragedy 
(figs.  1-4),  the  hole  for  the  mouth  was 
only  a  little  larger  than  sufficed  to  let  the 
sound  pass  through  ;  while  the  masiis  of 
comedy  (figs.  C-10)  had  lips  that  were 
distorted  far  apart,  and  in  the  form  of  a 
round  hole,  so  as  to  make  the  voice  Imider. 
By  moulding  and  painting  them  indifferent 
ways,  and  variously  arranging  the  hair  of 
the  head  and  the  beard,  the  masks  were 
made  to  represent  many  different  tj'pes  of 
character,  men  and  women  of  various  ages, 
slaves,  etc  ;  the  expression  also  was  made 
to  agree  with  the  dominant  nature  of  the 
parts  [Pollux,  iv  133-154]. 

Among  the  Romans,  masks  were  at  first 
only  used  at  the  AtcUance  (q.v.),  popular 
farces  acted  by  amateurs  ;  they  were  not 
introduced  on  the  stage  till  the  2nd  cen- 
tury B.C.,  and  were  not  generally  employed 
before  the  time  of  the  celebrated  actor 
Roscius,  an  older  contemporary  of  Cicero. 
After  that  time,  the  mimes  seem  to  have 
been  the  only  actors  without  masks. 

Matrona.       A    name     applied     by     the 
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MASKS. 

1-1  Masks  used  in  Trasedy.  6  Mask  used  in  S:ii.viic  Dramas. 

6-10  Masks  nseti  in  Comedy. 

(Wieseler,  TJn'afcr-gftiaitde,  etc.,  taf.  v.) 


the  liberal  culture  of  the  time. 

Masks  (Gr.  prosopd^  Lat.  persoiue).  An 
indispensable  part  of  the  equipment  of  a 
Greek  actor.  Their  use,  like  the  drama 
itself,  goes  back  to  the  mummery  at  the 
festivals  of  Dionysus,  in  which  the  face 
was  painted  with  lees  of  wine  or  with  ver- 
milion, or  covered  with  masks  made  of 
leaves  or  the  bark  of  trees.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  drama  led  to  the  invention  of 
artistic  masks  of  painted  linen  which  con- 
cealed not  only  the  face,  but  the  whole 
head,  a  device  ascribed  to  iEschylus.  The 
opening  for  the  eyes  was  not  larger  than 


Romans  to  every  honourable  married 
woman.  She  enjoyed  the  highest  esteem; 
the  way  was  cleared  for  her  in  the  street, 
in  which  she  might  not  appear  unaccom- 
panied, and  she  was  not  allowed  to  be 
touched  even  when  cited  before  a  law 
court.  She  was  distinguished  by  the  long 
white  stula,  the  cloak  called  palla,  and  her 
hair  divided  into  six  plain  plaits,  W'ith 
woollen  ribbons  {vittai)  wound  round  it. 

Matronalia.  A  festival  celebrated  by 
Roman  matrons  on  the  1st  of  March,  the 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  temple 
of  Juno  Lucina  on  the  Esquiline.  In  the 
houses  sacrifices  and  prayers  were  offered 
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for  a  prosperous  wedlock,  the  women  re- 
ceived presents  from  the  men  and  waited 
on  the  slaves,  just  as  the  men  did  at  the 
Saturnalia.  In  the  temple  of  the  goddess, 
women  and  girls  prayed  to  her  and  to  her 
son  Mars,  and  brought  pious  oiferings. 

Matuta  (usually  M7<(c  Matuta).  An  old 
Italian  goddess  of  dawn  and  of  birth,  also 
goddess  of  harbours  and  of  the  sea,  and 
hence  identified  with  the  Greek  Leucothea. 
In  her  temple  at  Rome  in  the  Forum 
Bodriuni,  on  the  11th  of  June,  the 
Mdtrfilia,  or  festival  of  mothers,  was  cele- 


honour  of  king  Mausolus  of  Caria  (died 
B.C.  352)  by  his  wife  Artemisia,  and  counted 
by  the  ancients  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world.  [According  to  Pliny,  N.  II.  xxxvi 
§§  30,  31],  it  consisted  of  an  oblong  sub- 
structure surrounded  by  thirty-six  columns, 
with  a  circuit  of  440  feet,  crowned  by  a 
pyramid  diminishing  by  twenty-four  steps 
to  its  summit,  on  which  stood  a  marble 
quadriga,  the  work  of  Pythis  [or  Pythius, 
Brunn,  Gr.  Kilnatlcv,  ii  377,  ed.  1].  The  height 
of  the  whole  building,  gorgeous  with  the 
most  varied  colours,  was  140  feet.     Satyrus 


(1)    *    MAUSOLEUM    Of    II A  I.ICAHNASSUS    (liESTOItKU). 


brated  in  her  honour  by  the  women  of 
Rome  ;  no  slaves  were  admitted  to  it,  and 
only  a  matron  who  had  not  been  married 
before  was  allowed  to  place  a  wreath  on 
the  statue  of  the  goddess.  The  women 
iirst  prayed  for  the  well-being  of  their 
nephews  and  nieces,  and  then  for  that  of 
their  own  children.  This  custom  was  re- 
ferred to  the  myth  of  Ino-Leucothea,  who 
tended  Dionj'sus,  the  sou  of  her  sister 
Semele. 

Mausoleum  (Gr.  Mausolcion).     A  splen- 
did  sepulchre   at   Halicarnassus,    built   in 


and  Pj'thius  were  the  architects,  and  the 
sculptures  on  the  four  sides  were  executed 
by  Scopas,  Br3'axis,  Timotheus,  and  Leo- 
chares.  In  the  12th  century  after  Christ 
the  work  was  still  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
vation ;  in  succeeding  centuries  it  fell  to 
pieces  more  and  more,  until  the  Knights  of 
St.  John  used  it  as  a  quarr}'  [from  the  time 
when  they  built  their  castle  on  the  site 
of  the  old  Greek  acropolis  in  1402,  down 
to  the  repair  of  their  fortifications  in  1522, 
when  they  made  lime  of  its  marble  sculp- 
tures.    In  1845,  a  number  of  reliefs  were 
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extracted  from  the  walls  of  the  castle  and 
placed  in  the  British  Museum.]  In  1857 
the  site  was  discovered  by  Newton,  acting 
under    a    commission    from    the    English 


at  Ilalicai-nassits,  etc.,  18G2;  Trai^ils  and 
Discoveries,  ii  84-137]. 

The  Romans  gave  the  name  of  Mauso- 
IcKin    to  all  sepulchres  which  approached 


(2)  MAUSOLEUM  OK  HADRIAN  AT  ROME  (RESTORED). 


government,  and    the  sculptures   thus   un- 
earthed [incliiiliiig   thfi  sintue  of  Mausolus 


ll 


(3j  sKCTKiN  OF  Hadrian's  mausoleum. 

a.  Entrance,  with  Statue  of  Hadrisin. 

b.  Vemihiiiiig  Passage.  d.  Ventilating  Channel. 

c.  Central  Toinb-chamber.        f.  Drainage  Outlet. 


(4)  ground-plan  op 
Hadrian's  mausoleum. 


and  important  fragments  of  the  marble 
(jiiadviga]  were  removed  to  the  British 
Museum  [Newton's  Ilistovy  of  Discoveries 


that  of  Mausolus  in  size  and  grandeur  of 
execution,  as,  for  instance,  (1)  that  erected 
by  Augustus  for  himself  and  his  family, 
the  magnificence  of  which  is  attested  by 
the  still  extant  walls  inclosing  it;  and  (2) 
the  sepulchre  of  Hadrian,  which  is  in  part 
preserved  in  the  castle  of  S.  Angela,  a 
circular  building  of  220  feet  in  diameter 
and  72  feet  high,  resting  on  a  square  base, 
the  sides  of  which  are  almost  100  yards 
long.  It  was  originally  covered  with  Parian 
marble,  and  profusely  ornamented  with 
colonnades  and  statues ;  and  probably  had 
a  pj'ramid  on  the  top  {cp.  figs.  2-4). 

Mavors.     See  SIaes. 

Maximianns  of  Etruria,  a  Latin  poet  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Gth  ceutuiy  after 
Christ,  He  is  the  author  of  six  amatory 
elegies,  modelled  on  classical  poets,  from 
whom  he  borrowed  largel}'. 

Maximus.  (1)  of  Tj-re.  A  Greek  rheto- 
rician and  adherent  of  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy, in  the  second  half  of  the  2nd  cen- 
tury after  Christ.  Forty-one  rhetorical 
lectures  of  his  on  philosophical  subjects  of 
general  interest  are  extant ;  the  style  is 
neat  and  .scholarly. 

(2)  The  author,  otherwise  unknown,  of  an 
astrological  poem  about  the  positions  of  the 
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stars  which  are  favourable  for  various  under- 
takings ;  only  fragments  of  this  are  pre- 
served. It  is  probable  that  he  lived  under 
the  early  Empire. 

Meals.  The  Greeks  had  three  during 
the  day;  (1)  the  first  breakfast,  acrcitisma, 
consisting  of  bread  which  was  dipped  into 
unmixed  wine  ;  (2)  the  second  breakfast,  or 
luncheon,  driston,  eaten  about  noon  and 
consisting  of  warm  dishes ;  and  (3)  the 
principal  meal,  deijmun,  which  took  place 
before  sunset.  In  the  Homeric  times,  men 
sat  down  when  eating,  a  custom  preserved 
by  the  Cretans.  In  later  times  men  reclined 
at  the  table,  usually  only  two  together  on 
a  couch  (Gr.  kllnP),  in  such  a  way  that  the 
left  arm  was  supported  on  a  cushion  while 
the  right  arm  remained  free.  The  women 
and  children,  who  were,  however,  excluded 
from  real  banquets,  sat  on  stools;  the  former 
might  also  sit  on  the  couch  at  their  hus- 
bands' feet.  Before  the  meal,  slaves  took 
off  the  sandals  of  the  guests  and  washed 
their  feet ;  water  and  a  towel  was  then 
handed  to  them  for  washing  their  hands, 
and  this  was  repeated  after  the  meal,  as  no 
knives  and  forks  were  used ;  there  were 
only  spoons,  usually  of  metal.  While  eating 
they  cleaned  their  hands  with  the  crumb  of 
bread  or  with  a  kind  of  dough.  The  common 
food  of  the  lower  classes  was  the  mCtsa,  a 
paste  of  barleymeal  dried  in  a  dish,  and 
moistened  before  it  was  eaten ;  properly 
baked  bread  of  wheatmeal  was  considered 
a  comparative  delicacy.  As  relish  {ojjsun) 
they  had  salad,  leeks,  onions,  beans,  lentils, 
and  meat  variously  prepared ;  and  espe- 
cially fish,  mostly  from  the  sea,  which  in 
later  times  formed  the  chief  object  of  the 
gourmand's  attention.  After  the  meals 
the  tables  were  cleared  away  (every  pair 
of  guests  usually  having  a  table  to  itself), 
the  remnants  that  had  fallen  to  the  ground 
were  swept  up,  and  the  hands  were  washed 
with  scented  soap ;  then  a  libation  of  un- 
mixed wine  was  drunk  in  honour  of  the 
good  genius  {sec  AcATHOD.SiMON) — none  was 
served  during  the  meal — and  the  hymn  of 
praise  {sec  P^ean)  was  sung.  After  the 
tables  had  been  changed  and  the  dessert, 
consisting  of  fruit,  cheese,  cakes  sprinkled 
with  salt,  etc.,  had  been  served,  the  sympo- 
sium, or  the  drinking-bout,  began. 

The  wine  was  diluted  with  warm  or  cold 
water ;  in  the  latter  case  snow  was  frequently 
used  to  cool  it.  It  was  deemed  barbarous 
to  drink  unmixed  wine,  and  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  wine  and  water  even  was 
uncommon,  the  usual  proportion  of  water  to 


wine  was  3:1.  They  were  mixed  in  a  large 
bowl  {krdtcr),  from  which  it  was  poured 
into  the  goblets  bj^  means  of  a  ladle.  First 
three  mixing-bowls  were  filled,  and  from 
each  of  them  a  libation  was  offered,  the  first 
to  the  gods  of  Olympus,  the  second  to  the 
heroes,  the  third  to  Zeus  the  Saviour.  How 
the  drinking  was  to  be  carried  on  {c.r/.  how 
many  goblets  each  guest  should  have)  was 
settled  by  a  president,  who  was  chosen  by 
the  others  or  by  casting  the  dice,  and  called 
the  king  {b(7silcus)  or  master  of  the  feast 
{synipOsiarcJnts) ;  he  also  enforced  penalties, 
such  as  emptying  a  goblet  at  a  single 
draught.  The  guests  amused  themselves 
with  merry  talk  and  riddles,  impromptu 
songs  (sec  ScOlia),  games,  more  especially 
the  cottdbiis  {q.v.),  mimetic  dances,  the 
pla3'iug  of  women  on  flutes  and  lyres,  etc. 
The  bout  was  terminated  hy  a  libation  to 
Hermes.  For  the  meals  of  the  Spartans, 
cjy.  Syssitia. 

The  ROJIANS  also  had  three  meals  during 
the  day.  Breakfast,  iSiuimtm  or  iantdcu- 
lum,  at  about  9  ;  followed  in  early  times  by 
the  principal  meal  (cena)  at  12,  and  by  the 
vcspcrna  in  the  evening ;  but  afterwards 
the  multiplied  occupations  of  city  life,  that 
extended  over  the  early  hours  of  the  after- 
noon, necessitated  a  different  arrangement ; 
Ixvach,  prandium,  was  accordinglj'  taken  at 
noon,  and  the  cena  after  bathing,  at  about 
3.  The  iciunhcm  consisted  of  bread 
dipped  in  wine  or  eaten  with  honey,  salt,  or 
olives,  the  jii'ctndium  of  a  plentiful  supply 
of  warm  and  cold  viands,  with  wine.  At 
the  cena  originally  nothing  was  eaten  but 
the  peculiarly  Roman  ^j?(?s,  a  kind  of  por- 
ridge, and  other  simple  food,  especially 
common  vegetables  ;  meat  was  not  usually 
eaten,  and  prolonged  dinners  were  only 
permissible  on  grand  occasions.  From  the 
2nd  century  B.C.  onwards  the  importation 
of  dainties  from  every  country  to  Rome 
made  extravagance  in  eating  so  universal 
that  it  was  vainly  attempted  to  check  it  by 
law,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cena  was 
prolonged  over  the  whole  of  the  latter  end 
of  the  day ;  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  re- 
markable instance  of  economising  time, 
when  it  was  told  of  a  man  like  the  older 
Pliny  that  he  only  spent  three  hours  re- 
clining at  table  [Letters  of  the  Younger 
Pliny,  iii  5  §13].  In  the  course  of  time 
reclining  had  been  substituted  for  sitting  in 
the  case  of  men,  as  in  Greece  ;  women  and 
children  sat  at  meals,  but  (unlike  the  Greek 
custom)  they  shared  them,  even  when 
invited  guests  were  present,  the  women  sit- 
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ting  on  the  couch  (Icrtiis)  of  the  master 
of  the  house,  the  chikhen  by  their  side  or 
at  a  sejiarate  table  and  on  stools.  Masters 
and  servants  originally  had  their  meals  in 
common  in  the  idiium  ;  as  time  went  on 
special  dining-rooms,  triclinia  (see  Tricli- 
nium) were  built.  At  a  banquet  (con- 
vlvium)  the  very  lightest  dress  was  worn, 
in  which  it  was  not  considered  correct  to 
appear  in  the  street,  and  sandals  (soIccb), 
which  were  taken  otF  by  a  slave,  brought 
for  this  purpose,  before  one  reclined,  and 
what  was  called  the  synthesis  (q.v.).  Before 
the  meal,  and  between  courses,  water  was 
handed  round  for  the  hands.  Napkins 
{mappa')  came  to  be  used  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  but  only  at  fashionable  parties. 
As  among  the  Greeks,  no  knives  and  forks, 
but  only  spoons,  were  used ;  the  viands 
were  cut  np  by  a  special  slave,  the  scissor. 

The  dishes  of  which  the  various  courses 
consisted  were  served  on  a  tray  {rcposito- 
rium)  and  handed  round  by  slaves.  The 
meal,  preceded  by  an  invocation  of  the  gods, 
was  regularly  divided  into  three  parts  :  (1) 
the  gustus  or  gustCitio,  also  called ^^rowufZsfe, 
because  a  drink  (mnlsiim)  made  of  must 
and  honey  was  handed  round  with  the  food 
(boiled  eggs,  salads,  vegetables  prepared 
in  a  way  to  stimulate  the  appetite,  fresh  or 
cooked  crabs,  etc.,  and  salt  fish).  (2)  The 
cena  proper.  Originally  (and  later  also 
among  people  of  small  means)  it  only  con- 
sisted of  a  single  course,  afterwards  of  three 
and  more,  which  were  distinguished  by  the 
names  Xii prima,  altera,  tcrtia  ccna.  During 
this — contrary  to  the  Greek  custom — wine 
was  drunk,  though  in  moderate  quantities, 
and  mixed  with  warm  or  cold  water  to 
suit  the  taste  of  each  guest.  Then  came  a 
pause,  in  which  all  were  asked  to  be  silent 
while  the  offering  was  made  to  the  Lares, 
and  (3)  the  third  part  of  the  meal,  the 
dessert,  was  served.  It  consisted  of  pastry, 
cakes,  fresh  and  preserved  fruits. 

Roman  luxury  prescribed  the  greatest 
variety  in  the  dishes  of  the  ceno,  both  with 
regard  to  their  nature  and  to  their  mode 
of  preparation.  In  early  times  onlj^  oil, 
honey,  salt,  and  vinegar,  but  afterwards  the 
most  varied  and  piquant  spices  of  other 
countries,  and  particularly  foreign  fish- 
sauces,  were  emplo3'ed.  Pork  had  always 
been  a  favourite  meat ;  fifty  ways  of  dress- 
ing it  were  known.  Under  the  Empire, 
when  a  dish  was  so  prepared  that  even  a 
gourmand  was  puzzled  to  tell  what  he  was 
eating,  it  was  held  to  bo  a  chef  d'aitvre  of 
the  culinary  art.     The  art  was  practised  by 
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slaves,  for  whom  considerable  prices  were 
paid. 

The  later  Romans  were  on  the  whole 
much  more  immoderate  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing than  the  Greeks ;  a  not  unusual  way  of 
making  further  eating  possible  was  to  take 
an  emetic  in  the  morning,  or  else  after 
bathing,  or  after  the  meals.  After  the  ccna, 
either  at  the  dessert  or  not  till  later  in  the~ 
evening,  the  drinking  proper,  or  comissutlo 
began.  It  was  done  more  Grceco,  that  is, 
according  to  the  Greek  manner  :  the  guests 
were  anointed  and  crowned  with  wreaths, 
and  one  was  chosen  by  casting  dice  to  be 
the  master  of  the  drinking  {mdgister  or 
arbiter  bibendi),  also  called  rex  (or  king), 
who  regulated  the  proportion  of  water  to 
wine,  and  the  number  of  goblets  each 
person  was  to  drink.  As  a  rule  the  wine 
was  mixed  with  warm  water,  as  this  was 
considered  more  wholesome.  Many,  how- 
ever, preferred  the  cold  mixture,  and  drank 
it  with  ice,  or  else  cooled  it  in  cold  water. 
Conversation,  varied  with  the  music  of  the 
flute  and  the  lyre,  was  held  by  the  earlier 
Romans  to  constitute  the  charm  of  dining ; 
at  a  later  time,  intellectual  pleasures  gra- 
dually declined  in  favour  more  and  more, 
and  there  was  an  ever-increasing  craving 
for  the  exciting  entertainments  of  mimes, 
jesters,  jugglers,  and  female  singers,  dancers 
and  flute-players,  who  were  mostly  slaves 
of  the  family.  Even  the  Campanian  custom 
of  witnessing  gladiatorial  combats  during 
meals  was  adopted  in  a  few  Roman  houses. 
The  development  of  these  baneful  habits 
was  all  the  more  deplorable  in  its  effects, 
as  the  women  and  children  were  present  at 
the  debauches  of  the  table. 

Medea  (Gr.  Medcia).  The  daughter  of 
jEetes  of  Colchis  and  of  Idyia ;  skilled  in 
witchcraft.  For  the  legend  of  her  being 
carried  off  by  Jason,  and  how  she  revenged 
his  perfidy  at  Corinth,  see  Argonauts. 
From  Corinth  she  fled  to  Athens,  married 
king  jEgeus,  the  father  of  Theseus,  and  had 
a  son  Medus  by  him.  But  she  was  again 
compelled  to  fly  with  her  son,  as  she  had 
plotted  against  the  life  of  Theseus.  She 
came  to  Colchis  without  being  recognised, 
and  there  found  her  father  deprived  of  the 
kingship  by  his  brother  Perses.  She  killed 
the  latter,  and  restored  jEetes  to  the  throne. 
According  to  a  later  legend,  Medus  comes 
to  Colchis  to  seek  his  mother,  and  is  im- 
prisoned by  Perses,  before  whom  he  alleges 
that  he  is  Hippotes,  son  of  Creonof  Corinth. 
Then  Medea  appears  on  a  chariot  drawn  by 
serpents,  and    under   pretence   of   being  a 
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priestess  of  Artemis,  promises  to  deliver  the 
country  from  tlie  barrenness  that  is  oppress- 
ing it,  on  condition  the  supposed  son  of  her 
mortal  enemy  is  given  into  her  power. 
When  this  is  done,  she  recognises  her  son, 
who  with  her  aid  kills  Perses  and  takes 
possession  of  his  grandfather's  realm.  The 
Greeks  looked  on  Medus  as  the  progenitor 
of  the  Medes.  According  to  one  legend, 
Medea  became  the  wife  of  Achilles  in 
Elysium,  as  did  Helen  according  to  another. 
At  Corinth  she  was  deemed  immortal,  and 
regai'ded  as  a  benefactress  of  the  city,  which 
she  was  alleged  to  have  delivered  from  a 
famine.  Elsewhere,  she  was  merely  re- 
garded as  an  ancient  queen.  Her  seven 
sons  and  seven  daughters  were  killed  by 
Corinthian  women  at  the  altar  of  Hera,  on 
account  of  which  a  pestilence  ravaged  the 
town,  and  an  oracular  decree  ordained  that 
an  annual  expiatory  offering  should  be 
made.  This  was  observed  until  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  town. 

Mediinnus.  A  Greek  measure  of  capacity, 
six  times  as  large  as  the  Roman  modliis, 
and  in  English  about  1|  bushel.  Its  prin- 
cipal subdivisions  were  the  clioenix  (t\), 
xestes  (5V),  cotyh-  (tIj),  cyathus  (ttV.t)- 

Medus.     Son  of  ^geus  and  Medea  (q.v.). 

Mediisa.  One  of  the  Gorgons,  whose  head 
was   cut  off  by  Perseus   (q.v.).     {Sec  also 

GORGO.) 

Megaera.  One  of  the  Greek  goddesses 
of  vengeance.     {See  Erinyes.) 

Megalesia.  A  Roman  festival  in  honour 
of  Rhea  (q.v.). 

Megara.  Daughter  of  the  Theban  king 
Creon,  wife  of  Heracles  (g'.w.),  afterwards 
married  by  him  to  lolaus. 

Megaron.  In  many  Greek  temples  a 
space  divided  off  and  sometimes  subter- 
ranean, which  only  the  priest  was  allowed 
to  enter.    {Sec  Temple.) 

M6gasth6nes.  A  Greek  historian,  who 
stayed  for  a  considerable  time,  as  ambas- 
sador of  king  Seleucus  Nicator,  at  the  court 
of  the  Indian  king  Sandracus  (B.C.  315-291), 
at  Palibothra  on  the  Ganges.  Prom  infor- 
mation about  the  country  and  the  people, 
obtained  while  he  occupied  that  position, 
he  compiled  a  historical  and  geographical 
work  about  India,  the  chief  treatise  on  that 
country  left  us  by  the  ancients.  On  it 
are  founded  the  accounts  of  Diodorus  and 
Arrian ;  beyond  this  only  fragments  are 
preserved.  His  record  of  the  state  of  India 
at  the  time  has  been  discredited  ;  but  recent 
investigations  have  to  a  great  extent  shown 
its  trustworthiness. 


Mela.    See  Pomponitjs. 

Melampus.  Son  of  Amy  thaon  (see  Mohvs, 
1)  and  of  Eidomene ;  brother  of  Bias,  the 
oldest  Greek  seer,  and  ancestor  of  the 
family  of  seers  called  Melampodidse.  The 
brothers  went  with  their  uncle  Neleus  from 
Thessaly  to  Pylus  in  Messenia,  where  they 
dwelt  in  the  country.  Melampus  owed  his 
gift  of  soothsaying  to  some  serpents,  which 
he  had  saved  from  death  and  reared,  and 
who  in  return  cleansed  his  ears  with  their 
tongues  when  he  slept ;  on  awaking  he 
understood  the  voices  of  birds,  and  thus 
learnt  what  was  secret.  When  Neleus 
would  only  give  Bias  his  beautiful  daughter 
Pero  on  condition  that  he  first  brought 
him  the  oxen  of  Iphlclus  of  Phylace  in 
Thessaly,  which  were  guarded  by  a  watch- 
ful dog,  Melampus  offered  to  fetch  the  oxen 
for  his  brother,  though  he  knew  beforehand 
that  he  would  be  imprisoned  for  a  year. 
He  is  caught  in  the  act  of  stealing  them, 
and  kept  in  strict  confinement.  From  the 
talk  of  the  worms  in  the  woodwork  of  the 
roof  he  gathers  that  the  house  will  soon 
fall  to  pieces.  He  thereupon  demands  to 
be  taken  to  another  prison ;  this  is  scarcely 
done,  when  the  house  breaks  down.  When, 
on  account  of  this,  Phylacus,  father  of 
Iphiclus,  perceives  his  prophetic  gifts,  he 
promises  him  the  oxen,  if  by  his  art  he 
will  find  out  some  way  of  curing  his  son's 
childlessness.  Melampus  otfers  a  bull  to 
Zeus,  cuts  it  in  pieces,  and  invites  the  birds 
to  the  meal.  Prom  these  he  hears  that  a 
certain  vulture,  that  had  not  come,  knew 
how  it  could  be  effected.  This  vulture  is 
made  to  appear,  and  relates,  that  the  defect 
in  Iphiclus  was  the  result  of  a  sudden 
fright  at  seeing  a  bloody  knife,  with  which 
his  father  had  been  castrating  some  goats  ; 
he  had  dug  the  knife  into  a  tree,  which  had 
grown  round  about  it ;  if  he  took  some  of 
the  rust  scraped  oif  it,  for  ten  days,  he 
would  be  cured.  Melampus  finds  the  knife, 
cures  Iphiclus,  obtains  the  oxen,  and  Bias 
receives  Pero  for  his  wife.  Afterwards 
he  went  to  Argos,  because,  according  to 
Homer  [Oct.  xv  226-240]  Neleus  had  com- 
mitted a  serious  offence  against  him  in 
his  absence,  for  which  he  had  taken  re- 
venge ;  while,  according  to  the  usual  ac- 
count, he  had  been  asked  by  king  Proetus 
to  heal  his  daughter,  stricken  with  madness 
for  acting  impiously  towards  Dionysus  or 
Hera.  He  had  stipulated  that  his  reward 
should  be  a  third  of  the  kingdom  for  him- 
self, another  for  Bias ;  besides  which 
Iphianassa  became  his  wife,  and  Lysippo 
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that  of  Bias,  both  being  daughters  of 
ProBtus.  A  descendant  of  his  son  Anti- 
phates  was  Oicles,  who  was  a  companion 
of  Herficles  in  the  expedition  against  Troy, 
and  was  slain  in  battle  by  Laomedon ;  he 
again  was  ancestor  of  the  seer  and  hero 
Aniphiaraiis.  Descendants  of  his  other 
son  Mautius  were  Cloitus,  whom  Eos,  the 
goddess  of  dawn,  carried  off  on  account  of 
his  beauty,  and  Polypheides,  whom,  after 
the  death  of  Ampliiaraus,  Apollo  made 
the  best  of  seers.  Tlie  son  of  Polypheides 
was  the  seer  Theoclymenus,  who,  flying 
from  Argos  on  account  of  committing  a 
murder,  met  Telemachus  at  Pylus,  was  led 
by  liim  to  Ithaca,  and  announced  to  Pene- 
lope the  presence  in  Ithaca  of  Odysseus, 
and  to  the  suitors  their  approaching  death. 
The  seer  Polyldus  (q.v.)  was  also  said  to 
be  a  great-grandson  of  Melampus.  At 
Argos  Melampus  was  held  to  be  the  first 
priest  of  Dionysus,  and  originator  of  mys- 
terious customs  at  festivals  and  at  cere- 
monies of  expiation. 

Melanippides.     Greek  dithyrambic  poet. 

{Sec  DiTHYRAJIBOS.) 

Melanippus.  A  Theban,  who  mortally 
wounded  Tydeus  in  the  fight  of  the  Seven 
against  Thebes,  and  was  himself  slain  by 
Amphiaraus.    (Cp.  Tydeus.) 

Mglanthius.    i>cc  Philocles. 

Mfileager  (Gr.  Mclcagros).  (1)  Son  of 
(Eueus  of  Calydon  and  of  Althiva,  husband 
of  Cleopatra  (see  Idas),  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  heroes  of  Greek  legend.  He 
took  part  in  the  enterprise  of  the  Argonauts 
and  brought  about  the  celebrated  chase  of 
the  Calydouian  boar  (see  (Eneus),  to  which 
he  invited  the  most  renowned  heroes  of  the 
time,  Admetus,  Amphiaraus,  Jason,  Idas, 
Lynceus,  Castor  and  Pollux,  Nestor,  Tlreseus 
and  Pirithous,  Peleus,  Telilmon,  and  others. 
Many  lost  their  lives,  till  at  last  Meleager 
slew  the  monster.  However,  Artemis 
thereupon  stirred  up  furious  strife  between 
the  Calydonians  and  the  Curetes(who  dwelt 
at  Pleuron)  about  the  head  and  skin  of 
the  boar,  the  prize  of  victory.  The  Caly- 
donians were  victorious,  as  long  as  Melea- 
ger fought  at  their  head ;  but  when  he 
slew  the  brother  of  his  mother,  she  uttered 
a  terrible  curse  on  him,  and  he  retired 
sullenly  from  the  fray.  The  Curetes  im- 
mediately forced  the  Calydonians  to  retreat, 
and  were  already  beginning  to  climb  the 
walls  of  Calydon,  when,  at  the  height  of 
their  distress,  he  yielded  to  the  prayers  of 
his  wife,  and  again  joined  in  the  fight  to 
ward  off  destruction  from  the  city  ;  but  he 


did  not  return  alive,  for  the  Erinys  had 
accomplished  the  curse  of  his  mother.  Ac- 
cording to  a  later  legend,  the  Moerse 
appeared  to  his  mother  on  the  seventh  day 
after  his  birth,  and  announced  to  her  that 
her  son  would  have  to  die  when  a  log  of 
wood  on  the  hearth  was  consumed  by  the 
flame ;  whereupon  Althaea  immediately 
snatched  the  log  from  the  fire  and  con- 
cealed it  in  a  chest.  At  the  Cal3'flonian 
Hunt  Meleager  fell  in  love  with  Atalante 
(q.v.),  and  gave  her  (who  had  inflicted  the 
first   wound)    the   prize,    the   skin  of    the 
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animal  which  he  had  killed.  He  slew  the 
brothers  of  his  mother,  the  sons  of  Thestius, 
when  they  were  lying  in  wait  for  the  virgin 
to  rob  her  of  the  boar's  hide.  Overcome 
by  pain  at  the  death  of  her  brothers, 
Althaea  sets  fire  to  the  log,  and  Meleager 
dies  a  sudden  death.  His  mother  aud  wife 
hang  themselves ;  his  sisters  weep  so  bit- 
terly for  Meleager,  that  Artemis  for  pity 
changes  them  into  guinea-hens  (Gr.  mSlP.a- 
grldes).  Legends  relate  that  even  in  the 
nether  world  Meleager  retained  his  daunt- 
less courage ;  for  when  Heracles  descended 
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to  Hades,  all  the  shades  fled  before  him 
except  Molenger  and  Medusa. 

(2)  Greek  ejjigrammatist.  Of  Gadani  in 
Palestine,  flourished  about  B.C.  GO.  His 
collection  of  epigrams,  by  himself  and 
others,  entitled  /S'^t'^^/innos  (wreath),  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  Greek  anthology  [q.v.). 
Of  his  own  poems  there  remain  128,  in 
whicli  amatory  themes  are  cleverly  and 
wittily  treated. 

Meiete.     See  Muses. 

M61icertes.  In  Greek  legend  the  son  of 
Athanias  and  luo,  and  changed,  after  his 
death  by  drowning,  into  the  marine  deity 
Palremon,  while  his  mother  became  Leu- 
cothea.  {See  l^o).  His  name  (  =  il/f ?/>■«;•/), 
however,  shows  him  to  have  been  originally 
a  Phoenician  god.  Like  Ino-Leucothea,  he 
was  worshipped  on  all  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  especially  on  that  of  Megara 
and  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  he 
was  so  closelj'  connected  with  the  cult  of 
Poseidon,  that  the  Isthmian  games,  origi- 
nally instituted  in  honour  of  this  god,  came 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  funeral  games  of 
Melicertes.  The  Romans  regarded  him  as 
a  beneficent  god  of  the  sea,  and  identified 
him  with  Poitunus,  the  god  of  harbours. 

Melinno.     Greek  poetess.     (See  Erinna.) 

Melpomfine.  The  Muse  of  tragedy.  For 
further  details  see  MuSES. 

Memnon.  The  beautiful  sou  of  Tithonus 
and  of  Eos ;  king  of  the  jEthiopians.  His 
brother  Emathion  had  ousted  him  from  the 
throne,  but  Heracles,  on  his  expedition  for 
obtaining  the  apples  of  the  Hesperldes, 
murdered  the  usurper,  and  reinstated  Mem- 
non. After  Hector's  death  he  went  to  help 
his  uncle  Priam,  and  killed  Antllochus, 
the  son  of  Nestor  and  friend  of  Achilles. 
When  the  latter  had  slain  him,  Eos  en- 
treated Zeus  to  grant  her  son  the  boon  of 
immortality.  The  Greeks  originally  thought 
that  one  of  the  two  jEthiopias  mentioned 
in  Homer  was  the  realm  of  Memnon,  which 
is  situated  near  sunrise  and  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Eos,  and  hence  regarded  him  as 
the  builder  of  the  royal  castle  at  Susa.  It 
was  not  till  later  that  his  kingdom  was 
identified  with  the  Egyptian  iGthiopia,  and 
that  he  was  connected  with  the  colossal 
statue  of  Amenophis  near  Thebes.  This 
"column  of  Memnon"  is  still  standing. 
After  its  partial  destruction  by  an  earth- 
quake in  B.C.  27,  the  musical  sound,  which 
it  gave  forth  when  touched  by  the  first 
rays  of  the  sun,  was  explained  as  Memnon's 
greeting  to  his  mother,  the  Goddess  of 
Dawn.     The  tomb  of  Memnon  was  shown 


at  various  places.  It  was  told  of  the  one 
at  Abj-dus  on  the  Hellespont,  that  the  com- 
panions of  Memnon,  who  had  been  changed 
into  birds  (the  Memnonides)  on  account  of 
their  excessive  grief  for  their  king,  came 
there  every  year  to  fight  and  to  lament  at 
his  grave.  The  dew-drops  of  the  early 
morning  were  called  the  tears  of  Eos,  which 
she  shed  anew  every  morning  in  sorrow 
for  her  beloved  son. 

Menander  (Gr.  3Ienan(J)-os).  (1)  The 
chief  representative  of  the  Later  Attic 
Comedy,  born  in  B.C.  342,  at  Athens,  of  a 
distinguished  and  wealthy  family.  He 
received  a  careful  education,  and  led  a  com- 
fortable and  luxurious  life,  partly  at  Athens, 
and  partly  at  his  estate  in  the  Piraeus,  the 
harbour  of  Athens,  enjoying  the  intimate 
friendship  of  his  contemporary  and  the 
friend  of  his  youth,  Epicurus,  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  and  of  Demetrius  Phalereus.  He 
declined  an  invitation  of  king  Ptolemy  I 
of  Egypt,  so  as  not  to  have  his  comfort 
disturbed.  At  the  height  of  his  poetic 
productiveness  he  was  drowned  while  bath- 
ing in  the  Piiseus,  at  the  age  of  52.  His 
uncle  Alexis  had  given  him  some  prepara- 
tory training  in  dramatic  composition.  As 
early  as  322  he  made  his  first  appearance 
as  an  author.  He  wrote  above  a  hundred 
pieces,  and  worked  with  the  greatest  facility ; 
but  he  only  obtained  the  first  prize  for 
eight  comedies,  in  the  competition  with  his 
popular  rival  Philemon.  The  admiration 
accorded  him  by  posterity  was  all  the 
greater:  there  was  only  one  opinion  about 
the  excellence  of  his  work.  His  principal 
merits  were  remarkable  inventiveness,  skil- 
ful arrangement  of  plots,  life-like  painting 
of  character,  a  clever  and  refined  wit, 
elegant  and  graceful  language,  and  a 
copious  supply  of  maxims  based  on  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  world.  These  last 
were  collected  in  regular  anthologies  and 
form  the  bulk  of  the  extant  fragments. 
Unfortunately  not  one  of  his  plays  has 
survived,  although  they  were  much  read 
down  to  a  late  date.  However,  apart  from 
about  seventy-three  titles,  and  numerous 
fragments  (some  of  considerable  length), 
we  have  transcripts  of  his  comedies  (in 
which,  of  course,  the  delicate  beauties  of 
the  original  are  lost),  in  a  number  of  Latin 
plays  by  Plautus  {BaccMdes,  Stietnis, 
PoenUhis),  and  Terence  (^Hf?;-!a,  EiiniicJiiis, 
Hautontlmurumenos,  Adelphi).  Lucian 
also,  in  his  Conversations  of  Heta>ra',  and 
Alciphron  in  his  Letters,  have  made  frequent 
use  of  Menander. 
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(2)  A  Greek  rliotoriciau,  of  Laodicea, 
■who  jii'obably  lived  at  the  end  of  the  3rd 
century  after  Christ.  He  is  the  author  of 
two  treatises  About  Speeches  for  Display, 
which  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  theory 
of  the  sophistic  type  of  oratory  [in  Spengel's 
Rhetores  Gnvci,  iii  331-446]. 

M6n61aus.  Sou  of  Atreus,  and  younger 
brother  of  Agamemnon,  with  whom  he  was 
■exiled  byThyestes,  the  murderer  of  Atreus, 
and  fled  to  king  Tyndareos,  at  Sparta, 
whose  daughter  Helen  he  married,  and 
whose  throne  he  inherited  after  the  death 
of  Helen's  brothers,  Castor  and  Polydeuces 
(Pollux).  When  Paris  had  robbed  him  of 
his  wife  and  of  great  treasures,  he  went 
with  Odysseus  to  Troy  to  demand  restitu- 
tion, and  they  were  hospitably  received 
there  by  Antenor.  His  just  claims  were 
refused,  and  his  life  was  even  in  danger ; 
he  and  Agamemnon  accordingly  called  on 
the  Greek  chieftains  to  join  in  an  expedition 
against  Troy,  and  himself  furnished  sixty 
ships.  At  Troy  he  distinguished  himself 
in  counsel  and  in  action,  and  was  specially 
protected  by  Athene  and  Hera.  In  the 
single  combat  with  Paris  he  is  victorious, 
but  his  opponent  is  rescued  and  carried  off 
by  Aphrodite.  On  demanding  that  Helen 
and  the  treasures  should  be  restored,  he  is 
wounded  by  an  arrow  shot  by  the  Trojan 
Pandarus.  He  is  also  ready  to  fight 
Hector,  and  is  only  prevented  by  the 
entreaties  of  his  friends.  When  Patroclus 
has  fallen,  he  shields  the  dead  body,  at 
first  alone,  and  then  with  the  aid  of  Ajax, 
and  bears  it  from  the  field  of  battle  with 
Meriones.  He  is  also  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  wooden  horse.  Having  recovered  Helen 
he  hastens  home,  but  on  rounding  the  pro- 
montory of  Malea  he  is  driven  to  Egypt 
with  five  ships,  and  wanders  about  for 
eight  years  among  the  peoples  of  the  East, 
where  he  is  kindly  received  everywhere, 
and  receives  rich  gifts.  He  is  finally 
detained  at  the  isle  of  Pharos  by  contrary 
winds,  and  with  the  help  of  the  marine 
goddess  Eidothea  he  artfully  compels  her 
father  Proteus  to  prophecy  to  him.  He 
thus  learns  the  reason  of  his  being  unwil- 
lingly detained  at  the  island,  and  is  also 
told  that,  as  husband  of  the  daughter  of 
Zeus,  he  will  not  die,  but  enter  the  Elysian 
plains  alive.  After  appeasing  the  gods  in 
Egypt  with  hecatombs,  he  returns  swiftly 
and  prosperously  to  his  home,  where  he 
arrives  on  the  very  day  on  which  Orestes 
is  burying  .^igisthus  and  Clytiemnestra. 
He  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  quietly  with 


Helen,  in  Lacedasmon.  Theii-  only  daugh- 
ter Hermione  was  married  to  Neoptolemus, 
son  of  Achilles. 

Menestheus.  The  son  of  Peteus,  who 
seized  the  government  of  Attica,  while 
Theseus  pined  away  in  the  nether  world, 
and  commanded  the  Athenians  before  Troy, 
where  he  fell.    {Cp.  Demophoon,  Theseus.) 

Menippe.  Daughter  of  Orion,  who  offered 
to  die  with  her  sister  Metloche,  when  a  pes- 
tilence was  raging  in  Bceotia,  and  the  oracle 
demanded  the  sacrifice  of  two  virgins.  {Sec 
(iho  OkiO-nt.) 

Menippus.  A  Greek  philosopher  of 
Gadara  in  Syria,  flourished  about  B.C.  250. 
He  was  originally  a  slave,  and  afterwards 
an  adherent  of  the  Cynic  school  of  philo- 
.sophy.  His  writings  (now  completely  lost) 
treated  of  the  follies  of  mankind,  especially 
of  philosophers,  in  a  sarcastic  tone.  They 
were  a  medley  of  prose  and  verse,  and 
became  models  for  the  satirical  works  of 
Varro,  and  afterwards  for  those  of  Lucian. 

Menoeceus.  (1)  Grandson  of  Pentheus  of 
Thebes,  father  of  Creon  and  Jocasta. 

(2)  Grandson  of  the  above,  son  of  Creon. 
At  the  siege  of  Thebes  by  the  Seven,  Tiresias 
prophesied  that  the  Thebans  would  conquer 
if  the  wrath  of  Ares  at  the  slaying  of  the 
dragon  by  Cadmus  were  appeased  by  the 
voluntary  death  of  a  descendant  of  the 
warriors  that  had  sprung  from  the  dragon's 
teeth.  Menoeceus,  one  of  the  last  of  this 
race,  slew  himself,  in  spite  of  his  father's 
prohibition,  on  the  castle  wall,  and  fell  down 
into  the  chasm  which  had  once  been  the 
haunt  of  the  dragon  as  guardian  of  the 
spring  Dirce. 

Mens.  Under  this  name  the  Romans 
personified  intelligence  and  prudence. 
After  the  battle  at  Lake  Trasimene,  which 
was  lost  through  the  carelessness  of  the 
Romans,  a  temple  was  erected  to  her  on 
the  Capitol.  The  anniversary  of  its  founda- 
tion was  celebrated  on  the  8th  of  June. 

Mentor.  (1)  Son  of  Alcimus  of  Ithaca, 
friend  of  Odysseus,  who,  on  departing  for 
Troy,  confided  to  him  the  care  of  his  house 
and  the  education  of  Telemachus  [0(?.ii225]. 
His  name  has  hence  become  a  proverbial 
one  for  a  wise  and  faithful  adviser  or 
monitor.  Athene  assumed  his  shape  when 
she  brought  Telemachus  to  Pylus  [Od.  ii 
268],  and  when  she  aided  Odysseus  in  fight- 
ing the  suitors  and  made  peace  between  him 
and  their  relatives  [xxii  206,  xxiv  446]. 

(2)  [The  most  celebrated  master  of  the 
toreutic  art  {q^.v.)  among  the  ancients  (Pliny, 
N.  II.  xxxiii  154).     As  some  of  his  works 
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were  destroyed  at  the  burning  of  the  temple 
of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  in  B.C.  356,  obvionsly 
he  lived  before  that  event,  and  probably 
flourished  in  the  best  period  of  Greek  art, 
though  he  is  never  meationed  by  any  earlier 
Greek  writer  than  Lucian  {Lexiphancs,  7). 
He  worked  mainly  in  silver.  The  orator 
Crassus  paid  100,000  sesterces  (£1,000)  for 
two  cups  chased  by  his  hand ;  but,  from 
regard  to  their  value,  refrained  from  using 
them.  Varro  possessed  a  statue  wrought  by 
him  in  bronze;  and  one  Diodorus  at  Lily- 
baeuni,  two  fine  cups  in  the  style  of  those 
adorned  with  figures  of  animals  by  Thericles, 
the  Corinthian  potter  (Cic,  Vcrr.  iv  38). 
Martial  (iii  41)  mentions  a  cup  with  a  life- 
like re])resentation  of  a  lizard,  and  often 
refers  to  him  (iv  30,  viii  51,  ix  59,  xiv  93; 
cp.  Juvenal  viii  104).  Propertius  alludes 
to  him  (i  14,  2),  and  supplies  us  with  the 
only  extant  criticism  of  his  style,  implying 
that,  while  the  work  of  Mys  {q.v.)  was  re- 
markable for  its  minute  execution,  that  of 
Mentor  was  famous  for  its  composition  and 
its  general  design  (iii  7,  11). 

Arr/iimenta  mayis  sunt  Mentoris  addita  formce: 
At  Myus  exigumn  flectil  acanthus  iter.] 

[J.  E.  S.] 
Mercenaries.  Apart  from  a  few  earlier 
examples  of  the  employment  of  mercenaries, 
a  regular  organization  of  such  troops  was 
formed  amongst  the  Greeks  in  the  course 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  especially  by  the 
Arcadians,  who  were  compelled  by  the 
poverty  of  their  own  country  to  utilize 
their  strength  and  courage  by  seeking  em- 
ployment outside  it.  It  was  most  easily 
found  by  serving  as  soldiers  in  the  continual 
wars  between  the  Grecian  states.  When 
the  mercenary  system  was  at  its  height, 
Arcadians  formed  by  far  the  larger  portion 
of  the  mercenary  forces,  even  as  earlj'  as 
in  the  first  great  army  of  mercenaries  of 
13,000  men,  which  the  younger  Cyrus  led 
against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  king  of 
Persia,  in  400  B.C.  In  Greece  in  the 
4th  century  the  ground  became  more  and 
more  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
mercenary  body,  and  the  citizens  of  the 
Greek  states,  instead  of  bearing  arms  them- 
selves, became  more  and  more  inclined 
to  leave  their  wars  to  be  fought  out  by 
mercenaries,  especially  since  it  had  become 
a  trade  to  form  troops  of  mercenaries,  and 
to  let  them  out  wholesale  for  service,  no 
matter  whether  to  Greeks  or  barbarians. 
Even  prominent  men,  such  as  Agesilaus 
and  PhilSpoemen,  did  not  consider  it  beneath 


their  dignity  to  fight  for  strangers  at  the 
head  of  mercenaries.  One  of  the  chief 
recruiting  places  in  the  4th  century  was 
Corinth,  and  afterwards  for  a  time  the 
district  near  the  promontory  of  Tsenilrum 
in  Lacedtemon.  The  generals  of  mercenaries 
were  called  strategoi  j  their  captains, 
through  whom  they  raised  companies  of 
different  kinds  of  troops,  known  as  lochoi, 
one  hundred  men  in  number,  Idchdgoi.  The 
usual  monthly  pay  of  a  common  soldier 
was  on  the  average  a  gold  daric  {davcik5s) 
[  =  20  silver  drachmse  or  13s.  4d.  in  in- 
trinsic value  of  silver ;  but  in  intrinsic 
value  of  the  gold  contained  in  it=a  little 
more  than  a  guinea.  (Cj?.  Coinage, 
fig.  3.)]  Out  of  this  he  had  to  maintain 
himself  entirely,  to  buy  his  armour,  and 
keep  it  in  good  condition.  The  pay  of  the 
lochagoi  was  double,  and  of  the  strategoi 
four  times  that  amount.  In  later  times 
the  strategoi,  when  they  entered  with  com- 
plete armies  into  the  service  of  some  power 
at  war,  seem  to  have  generally  received 
considerable  sums  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
contract. — The  Romans  also  employed 
foreign  mercenaries  after  the  second  Punic 
War,  especially  as  archers  and  slingers,, 
and  after  the  time  of  Marius  a  recruited 
army  of  mercenaries  {see  Legion)  had 
sprung  out  of  the  earlier  levied  army  of 
citizens ;  but  the  mercenary  organization 
never  took  among  the  Romans  a  form 
similar  to  that  among  the  Greeks. 

Mercury  (Lat.  Mercur/us).  The  Italian 
god  of  commerce,  and  as  such  identified 
with  the  Greek  Hermes  (q.v.),  whose 
descent  and  other  qualities  were  accord- 
ingly transferred  to  him.  As  pi-otector  of 
the  corn  trade,  especially  with  Sicily,  which 
was  of  such  great  importance  to  Rome,  he 
was  first  publicly  honoured  in  that  city  by 
the  erection  of  a  temple  near  the  Circus 
Max'unus.  At  the  same  time  a  guild  of 
merchants  was  established,  the  members 
of  which  were  known  as  merciiriCtlcs.  At 
the  yearly  festival  of  the  temple  and  the 
guild,  May  15th,  the  merchants  sacrificed 
to  the  god  and  to  his  mother,  and  at  the 
Porta  Cdpena  sprinkled  tliemselves  and 
their  merchandise  with  hallowed  water. 
With  the  spread  of  Roman  commerce  the 
worship  of  Mercury  extended  far  into  the 
West  and  North. 

Meretrices.     See  Het.^r.'e,  at  end. 

Meriones.  Son  of  Molus,  a  half-brother  of 
Idomcneus  of  Crete,  whom  he  accompanied 
to  Troy.  In  Homer  we  read  that  he  was 
there  one  of  the  bravest  in  the  fight,  and 
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With  Teucer  specially  distinguished  in 
archery,  an  art  in  which  tlie  Cretans  had 
always  excelled.  According  to  a  later 
legend,  on  his  return  from  Troy  his  vessel 
was  driven  to  Engyion  in  the  north  of 
Sicily,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  Cretan 
settlement.  At  Gnossus  in  Crete  his  grave 
was  shown,  and  both  he  and  Idomeneus, 
his  friend  and  companion  in  battle,  were 
honoured  as  heroes. 

Merobaudes.  A  rhetorician  born  in  Spain 
and  distinguished  as  a  general,  and  also  as 
a  Latin  poet,  in  the  first  half  of  the  5th 
century  after  Christ.  Besides  a  short  hymn, 
De  Cliristo,  there  are  preserved  fragments 
of  five  secular  poems,  the  longest  being 
part  of  a  panegyric  on  the  third  consulate 
of  Aetlus  (440),  with  a  preface  in  prose. 
They  prove  him  to  be  no  unskilful  imitator 
of  Claudiau ;  in  language  and  metre  he 
possesses  an  elegance  rare  in  his  time. 

Mfirope.  (1)  One  of  the  Pleiads  {q.v.), 
mother  of  Glancus  by  Sisyphus. 

(2)  Wife  of  Polybus  of  Corinth  (also  called 
Perlboea),  foster-mother  of  (Edipus  (q.v.). 

M6s6medes.  A  Greek  lyric  poet  of  Crete, 
who  lived  about  a.d.  130,  and  was  a  freed- 
man  of  Hadrian.  Three  small  poems  of  his 
have  come  down  to  us  [Anthologia  Grcrca, 
xiv  63,  xvi  323].  They  are  not  unattrac- 
tive, and  the  one  on  Nemesis  is  of  peculiar 
interest,  as  its  musical  composition  is 
indicated  according  to  the  ancient  notation 
[Brunck's  Analecta,  iii  292 ;  Bellermann, 
Hymnen  dcs  Dionysius  und  Mcsorncdes, 
pp.  13,  26]. 

Mestra.  Daughter  of  Erysichthon  (q.v. ,  2). 
She  supported  her  famished  father  by  em- 
ploying the  power  to  change  herself  into  ' 
any  form  she  pleased,  the  gift  of  her  lover 
Poseidon.  She  let  herself  be  sold  in  various 
forms,  and  then  always  returned  to  her 
father  [Ovid,  Met.  viii  738-884]. 

Meta.  The  upper  column  at  the  upper 
and  lower  end  of  the  Roman  circus, 
round  which  the  competitors  usually  had  to 
drive  seven  times.    (Cp.  Circus,  Games  of.) 

M6tageitnia.  An  Athenian  festival  in 
honour  of  Apollo  (q.v.). 

Metal,  Artistic  Work  in.  ^e  Toreutic 
Art. 

M6  taulSs  (Mfsanlos) .   See  House  ( Oreek). 

Metioche.    See  Menippe  and  Orion. 

Metis  (i.e.  "Counsel").  Daughter  of 
Oceanus,  first  wife  of  Zeus,  by  whom  she 
was  devoured,  as  he  feared  she  would  bear 
a  son  mightier  than  himself ;  whereupon 
Athene  (q.v.)  sprang  from  the  head  of  the 
god. 


M6toeci.  The  name  given  at  Athens  to 
aliens  (other  than  slaves)  resident  in  Attica. 
When  the  State  was  most  flourishing, 
they  numbered  as  many  as  10,000  adult 
men.  The  favourable  jjosition  of  Athens 
for  commerce  and  the  rich  opportunities 
for  carrying  on  trade  and  for  selling 
merchandise  induced  both  Greeks  and  bar- 
barians to  settle  there.  The  Athenians  be- 
sides had  the  reputation  among  the  Greeks 
of  being  friendly  towards  foreigners.  For 
the  legal  protection  granted  them  by  the 
State,  they  paid  a  sum  of  twelve  drachma' 
[8s.]  annually  for  each  man,  and  half  as 
much  for  each  independent  woman ;  and 
they  had  to  choose  a  patron  (prostcites) 
to  conduct  their  dealings  with  the  State 
in  all  public  and  private  affairs,  e.g.  the 
bringing  of  an  action.  Whoever  failed  to 
do  the  one  or  the  other  was  summoned 
before  a  lawcourt,  and,  if  guilt}',  sold  as  a 
slave.  They  were  prohibited  from  marry- 
ing citizens  and  from  obtaining  landed 
property ;  but  they  could  follow  any  trade 
they  pleased,  on  paj'ment  of  a  certain  tax. 
They  also  had  to  pay  the  extraordinary 
taxes  for  war,  and  were  obliged  to  go  on 
military  service  either  in  the  fleet  or  in  the 
land-army  ;  they  might  be  hoplites,  but  not 
knights.  At  festivals  it  was  their  duty  to 
follow  the  processions,  carrying  sunshades, 
pitchers,  and  bowls  or  trays  (filled  with 
honey  or  cakes).  A  decree  of  the  people 
could,  in  return  for  special  services,  confer 
on  them  the  Isoteleia,  which  placed  them 
on  a  level  with  the  citizens  with  regard  to 
"  liturgies,"  or  public  burdens,  freed  them 
from  the  necessity  of  having  a  patron  or 
paying  a  tax  for  protection,  and  gave  them 
the  right  of  holding  property  in  land  and 
of  transacting  business  with  the  people  or 
the  authorities  without  an  intermediary ; 
but  even  this  privileged  class  did  not  possess 
the  active  rights  of  a  citizen. 

M6t6n. 
instituted  in  B.C.  432  the  cycle  of  nineteen 
years  called  after  him  ;  it  was  intended  to 
reconcile  the  lunar  and  the  solar  year :  235 
lunar  months  of  29  or  30  days  (on  an 
average  29|-5-)  =  19  solar  years  of  365j% 
days.  This  cycle  was  not  adopted  at 
Athens  till  much  later,  probably  in  B.C.  330. 
(Cp.  Cale;^dar.) 

Metopes  [Metdpm,  either  "  the  intervening 
openings,"  or  (Vitruv.  iv  2,  4)  "  the  spaces 
between  the  sockets  "  (Gr.  opal).  In  Doric 
architecture  the  spaces  between  the  tri- 
glypha  (q.v.)  in  the  frieze.  They  were  origin- 
ally left  open.  Thus,  Orestes  manages  to  make 
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his  way  into  the  Taiiric  temple  of  Artemis 
through  cue  of  these  openings  (Eur.,  Iph.  T. 
113).  They  were  afterwards  filled  with 
panels  of  wood,  which  were  in  course  of 
time  superseded  by  plain  slabs  of  marble,  as 
in  the  temples  at  Paistum,  etc.  These  slabs 
were  sometimes  slightly  ornamented  with  a 
round  shield  in  low  relief,  as  in  the  frieze 
of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olynipia.  More 
frequently  they  were  filled  with  figures  in 
relief,  as  in  those  of  Selinus  {sec  Sculp- 
ture, fig.  1),  and  of  the  Theseum  and  the 
Parthenon  [fi-v.).  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  sirailai'ly  sculptui-ed  slabs  not  placed 
between  the  triglyphs,  but  on  the  wall  of 
the  cella^  as  in  the  temple  of  Zeus  at 
Olympia.     See  Olympian  Games,  fig.  3.] 

Metragyrti.  The  vagrant  begging  priests 
of  Rhea  [q^.v.). 

Metretes.  The  largest  liquid  measure  of 
the  Greeks,  a  little  less  than  nine  gallons. 
Its  chief  subdivisions  were  the  Gr.  chous, 
(tV),  xcsfcs  (Jj),  cotyle  (^l^),  cyathus  (^i,). 

Mezentius  [or  Mcdicntius].  King  of  Csere 
in  Etruria ;  he  aided  Turnus  of  Ardea  against 
JEneas,  but  was  killed  in  battle  by  the  latter 
or  by  his  son  Asciiuius. 

Midas.  An  old  Phrygian  king,  son  of 
Gordias  and  Cybele,  in  whose  honour  he  is 
said  to  have  founded  a  temple  and  instituted 
priests  at  Pessinus.  When  the  drunken 
Silenus  had  lost  his  way  and  strayed  into 
Midas'  rose-gardens,  the  king  brought  him 
back  to  Dionysus.  (According  to  another 
legend  the  king  made  him  drunk  by 
mingling  wine  with  the  spring  Midas,  and 
so  caught  him,  that  he  mis^ht  prophesy 
to  him.)  Dionysus  granted  Midas  the  ful- 
filment of  his  wish,  that  all  he  touched 
might  turn  to  gold.  But  his  very  food  and 
drink  were  changed  at  his  touch,  so  that 
he  prayed  the  god  to  take  away  the  fatal 
gift.  At  the  god's  command  he  bathed  in 
the  Pactolus,  which  ever  after  became  rich 
in  gold.  In  the  musical  contest  between 
Marsyas(or  Pan)  and  Apollo,  he  decided  for 
the  former  ;  on  which  account  the  god  gave 
him  the  ears  of  an  ass.  He  concealed  them 
beneath  a  high  cap,  so  that  only  his  barber 
knew  about  it.  However,  he  could  not 
keep  the  secret  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
at  last  shouted  it  into  a  hole  that  he  had 
dug  into  the  ground  ;  reeds  grew  from  this 
hole,  and  whispered  the  secret  to  all  the 
woi-ld.  While  this  legend  makes  Midas  him- 
self appear  as  one  of  the  Sileni  belonging  to 
the  train  of  Dionysus  (the  ass  being  one  of 
their  attributes),  the  other  points  to  him 
as  the  favourite  of  the  divinity,  whose  first 


priest  he  was  deemed  to  be,  and  who 
showered  riches  upon  him. 

Milanion  (Gr.  McildnlOn).  The  faithful 
lover  of  Atalante  (q.v.). 

Miliarium.  The  Roman  milestone,  a  stone 
column,  such  as  were  set  up  at  intervals  of 
1,000  {mille)  passus  =  5,000  Roman  feet  on 
the  military  roads,  partly  during  the  last 
years  of  the  Republic,  and  regularly  since 
Augustus.  They  gave  in  numbers,  usually 
preceded  by  M.P.  {nulla  passuuni),  the 
distance  from  the  place  from  which  the 
measurement  was  made,  besides  its  name 
and  that  of  the  person  who  had  constructed 
the  road  or  erected  the  milestone,  and  of 
the  emperor  in  whose  reign  the  road  had 
been  made.  A  great  number  of  these  mile- 
stones, in  every  part  of  tlie  Roman  empire, 
has  been  preserved,  and  also  the  base  of  the 
central  column  of  gilt  bronze  {milidriiim 
aicrcuin)  erected  by  Augustus  in  the  Forum 
near  the  temple  of  Saturn  ;  it  was  regarded 
as  the  centre  of  the  empire.  {Sec  Plan  of 
Fora,  under  Forum.) 

Mills  (Gr.  mylai,  Lat.  mnhr)  are  men- 
tioned [twice]  in  Homer  [Od.  vii  101,  xx 
106].  The  ordinary  Greek  tradition  as- 
cribed their  invention  to  Demeter.  They 
consisted,  as  may  be  readily  inferred  from 
the  specimens  found  in  the  bakers'  shops  at 
Pompeii,  of  two  principal  parts :  (1)  a  fixed 
and  massive  conical  stone  (Gr.  mylc,  Lat. 
meta),  resting  on  a  base,  and  furnished  at  the 
top  with  a  sti-ong  iron  pivot  (fig.  2) ;  and  (2) 
a  hollow  double  cone  (Gr.  onos,  Lat.  catillus) 
in  the  shape  of  an  hourglass,  which,  at  its 
narrowest  part,  was  furnished  with  a  thick 
plate  of  iron,  with  holes  in  the  centre  and 


MILL,    POMI'EU. 


(2)    StX'TION    OF  (1). 


at  four  other  places  (fig.  1).  The  pivot 
of  the  lower  stone  passed  through  the  cen- 
tral hole  of  this  plate,  and  the  upper  stone 
turned  round  it.  Into  the  upper  cone  or 
funnel  the  corn  was  poured  and  gradually 
fell  throiigh  the  holes  of  the  plate  into  the 
space  between  the  outer  surface  of  the  cone 
and  the  inner  surface  of  its  cap,  where  it 
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was  ground  and  fell  into  a  channel  cut 
round  the  base  of  the  cone.  Two  bars  of 
wood  fastened  to  the  middle  of  the  ujiper 
part  were  used  for  setting  it  in  motion; 
this  was  done  either  with  the  hands,  or  by 
means  of  animals. 

Watermills  were  known  in  the  1st  cen- 
tury B.C.,  but  they  were  not  commonly  used 
till  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  after  Chi'ist. 
The  public  aqueducts  supplied  the  required 
water.  Ship-mills  were  invented  by  Beli- 
sarius  when  the  Goths  were  besieging  Rome 
in  A.D.  536.  The  ancients  had  no  wind- 
mills ;  they  are  an  invention  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  There  seem  to  have  been  no  regular 
millers  up  to  the  latest  classical  times ;  the 
necessary  amount  of  flour  was  either  pre- 
pared in  one's  own  house  by  slaves,  or  ob- 
tained from  the  bakers,  when  there  was 
such  a  trade  ;  the  bakers  usually  were  at  the 
same  time  millers.  Armies  on  the  march 
carried  small  handmills  with  them. 

Mime  (Mlinus)  really  denotes  a  farcical 
mimic,  a  buffoon,  such  as  used  to  show 
themselves  from  tlie  earliest  times  in  Italy 
and  Sicily  on  the  public  places  at  popular 
entertainments,  etc.,  and  also  served  to 
while  away  the  time  during  meals.  It 
afterwards  came  to  be  applied  to  the  far- 
cical imitation  of  persons  and  scenes  in 
ordinary  life.  The  mimes  of  the  Syra- 
cusan  SophrOn  were  character-sketches  in 
dialogue  taken  from  the  life  of  the  people  ; 
but  these  were  at  most  meant  to  be  re- 
cited, certainly  not  to  be  acted. 

In  Italy,  especially  among  the  Latians 
and  at  Rome,  the  representation  of  such 
farcical  scenes  from  low  life  on  the  stage 
was  no  doubt  as  old  as  the  stage  itself ;  and 
as  great  a  scope  was  at  all  times  given  to 
improvisation  in  these  as  in  the  AtcUdnte, 
from  which  the  mimes  mainly  differed  in 
not  being  confined  to  stock-characters  (see 
Atellana).  At  Rome  the  mime  was  for 
a  long  time  confined  to  fifth-rate  theatres, 
but  in  B.C.  4G  it  appears  to  have  ousted  the 
AtcUance  as  an  interlude  and  afterpiece  on 
the  more  important  stages,  and  received  at 
the  hands  of  Decinnis  Lubeiiits  and  PuhJl- 
llus  Syrus  a  technical  development  on  the 
liiics  of  the  existing  kinds  of  drama.  The 
native  name  for  these  national  farces  was 
pldnlpes,  probably  because  the  performers 
appeared  plCinls  pedibiis,  i.e.  without  the 
theatrical  shoes  used  in  tragedy  and 
comedy.  There  were  also  no  masks,  the 
use  of  which  would  have  of  course  ren- 
dered impossible  the  play  of  the  features, 
which  is  such  an  important  means  of  imi- 


tation. The  costume  worn  was  the  cSntim- 
cidus,  a  kind  of  harlequin's  dress,  and  the 
rlctniam,  a  peculiar  little  cloak.  Contrary 
to  the  custom  in  all  other  dramatic  per- 
formances, the  female  parts  were  really 
taken  by  women,  who,  like  all  the  actors 
in  mimes,  were  in  very  bad  repute.  Be- 
sides the  chief  actor,  archunlmus  or  arcM- 
mlma,  who  had  to  carry  through  the  plot, 
there  was  always  a  second  performer  with 
a  clean-shaven  head,  whose  part  is  charac- 
terized by  the  names  given  him,  2>(i>'(isihis 
or  stupidus  (fool).  The  mimes  were  acted 
on  the  front  part  of  the  stage,  which  was 
divided  from  the  back  part  by  a  curtain 
(nipdriimi).  As  they  depicted  the  life  of 
the  lower  classes,  and  as  it  was  their  chief 
aim  to  rouse  the  laughter  of  the  spectators 
in  every  possible  way,  they  were  full  of 
plebeian  expressions  and  turns,  and  a- 
bounded  in  the  most  outrageous  buffoonery 
and  obscenity  ;  cheating  and  adultery  were 
the  favourite  subjects.  In  particular  the 
dances  that  occurred  in  the  mimes  were 
remarkable  for  the  extravagance  of  the 
grimaces  and  the  disgusting  nature  of  the 
gestures.  Owing  to  the  continually  de- 
generating tastes  of  the  Roman  public,  thej' 
and  the  pantomimes  enjoyed  the  greatest 
popiilarity  during  the  Empire,  especially 
as  here,  no  less  than  in  the  AtcUance,  a 
certain  freedom  of  speech  was  sometimes 
permitted  ;  and  among  dramatic  representa- 
tions proper  they  occupied  the  first  place. 

Mimiambi.    See  Iambic  Poetry. 

Mimnermus.  Of  Colophon  ;  the  creator 
of  the  erotic  type  of  Greek  elegy,  an  older 
contemporary  of  Solon  ;  he  flourished  about 
B.C.  630-600.  He  gave  his  collection  of  love 
elegies  the  name  of  the  beautiful  flute- 
player  Nanno,  who  on  account  of  his  ad- 
vanced age  would  not  return  his  love. 
There  are  only  a  few  fragments  of  his 
poems  left;  their  chief  themes  are  the 
melancholy  complaint  of  old  age  abandoned 
by  love,  the  transitoriness  of  the  life  of 
man,  and  the  exhortation  to  enjoy  youth, 
the  age  of  love.  His  language  is  simple 
and  tender,  and  the  ancients  therefore 
called  him  the  sweet  singer  [Llgyastddes, 
in  Solon's  lines  to  Mimnermus,  Bergk's 
Poef<e  Lyrici,  Solon,  fragm.  20]. 

Mina  (Gr.  mnd ;  Lat.  mind).  An  old 
Greek  weight,  and  a  sum  of  coined  money 
equal  to  it,  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  talent, 
like  which  it  varied  in  value.  The  weight 
of  the  mina  (  =  100  drachma^)  was  IJ  lb., 
and  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  Attic  mina  of 
silver  was  £3  6s.  M.    {Cp.  Coinage.) 
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MINERVA -MINUCIUS  FELIX. 


Minerva.  The  Italian  goddess  of  intolli- 
gence,  meditation,  and  inventiveness,  queen 
of  all  accomplishments  and  arts,  especially 
of  spinning  and  weaving,  as  practised  by 
women.  She  was  also  the  patron-goddess 
of  fullers,  dj'ers,  cobblers,  carpenters,  musi- 
cians, sculptors,  painters,  physicians,  actors, 
poets,  schoolmasters,  and  especially  of 
schoolchildren.  Her  oldest  and  most  im- 
portant sanctuaries  were  at  Rome  on  the 
hills  of  the  town;  on  the  Capitol,  where 
she  occupied  the  chamber  on  the  right  in 
the  gi'eat  temple  common  to  lier  with 
Jupiter  and  Juno;  on  the  Aventine,  where 
the  official  meeting  place  of  poets  and 
actors  was  situated,  and  on  the  Cajlian. 
Her  chief  festival  was  the  Quinqiultrus 
(q.v.).  In  the  course  of  time  thn  Greek 
conception  gained  more  ground ;  Blinerva 
was  identified  with  Pallas  Athene.  This 
certainly  happened  with  regard  to  Athene 
considered  as  the  bestower  of  victory  and 
booty,  when  Pompey  erected  a  temple  to  her 
from  the  booty  won  in  his  Eastern  cam- 
paigns. And  Augustus  must  have  regarded 
her  as  Athene  the  Counsellor  when  he  added 
to  his  Curia  Iidia  a  vestibule  dedicated  to 
Minerva.  The  Roman  Minerva  was  repre- 
sented in  art  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Greek  goddess.     {Sec  Athene.) 

Mlnerval.  The  school  fee  among  the 
Romans.     {See  Quinquatrus.) 

Minds.  A  mythical  king  of  Crete,  the 
centre  of  the  oldest  legends  of  that  island. 
He  is  the  son  of  Zeus  and  of  Europa  ;  in 
Homer,  brother  of  Rhadamanthj^s,  father  of 
Deucalion  and  Ariadne,  and  grandfather  of 
Idomeneus.  Residing  at  Gnossus  as  the 
"  familiar  friend  of  Zeus,"  he  had  a  "  nine- 
yearly  "  rule  over  the  flourishing  island 
[Od.  xix  179],  an  expression  which  later 
generations  explained  as  signifying  periods 
of  nine  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  he  went 
into  a  cave  sacred  to  Zeus,  in  order  to  hold 
converse  with  his  father,  and  to  receive 
the  laws  for  his  island.  Just  as  he  was 
thought  to  be  the  framer  of  the  famous 
older  Cretan  constitution,  so  he  was  also 
considered  a  founder  of  the  naval  supre- 
macy of  Crete  before  the  times  of  Troy ; 
Hesiod  calls  him  the  "  mightiest  king  of 
all  mortals,"  who  rules  with  the  sceptre  of 
Zeus  over  most  of  the  neighbouring  peoples. 
Later  legend  gives  him  another  brother, 
Sarpedon,  and  a  number  of  children  (among 
others  Androgeos,  Glaucus,  Catreus,  and 
Phsedra)  by  his  wife  Pasiphae,  a  daughter 
of  Helios  and  Perseis.  When  after  the 
death  of  Asterion,  the  husband  of  Europa, 


he  has  driven  away  his  brothers  in  conse- 
quence of  a  quarrel,  he  seizes  the  kingship 
of  Crete,  in  which  he  is  supported  by 
Poseidon,  who,  on  his  prayer  that  he  should 
send  him  a  bull  for  sacrifice,  causes  a  won- 
derfully beautiful  snow-white  bull  to  rise 
from  the  sea.  But  as  he,  desiring  to  keep  it 
for  his  own  herd,  sacrifices  another,  the  god 
to  punish  him  inspires  his  wife  Pasiphae 
{q.v.)  with  love  for  the  bull.  Homer  [Od. 
xi  322]  calls  Minos  the  "  meditator  of 
evil "  ;  in  later  times  he  was  represented 
as  a  hard-hearted  and  cruel  tyran  t,  especi- 
ally on  the  Attic  stage,  because  of  the  part 
he  played  in  Attic  legends.  On  account 
of  the  murder  of  his  son  Androgeos  {q.v.) 
at  Athens,  he  undertook  an  expedition  of 
revenge  against  Attica,  captured  Megara 
(.see  Nisos),  and  compelled  the  Athenians 
to  send  him  once  in  every  nine  years  seven 
boys  and  seven  girls  to  Crete,'to  be  devoured 
by  the  Minotaur  {q.v.  ;  see  also  Theseus). 
Tradition  made  him  die  in  Sicily,  whither 
ho  had  pursued  Da?dalus  {q.v.)  on  his  flight, 
and  where  king  Cocalus  or  his  daughters 
stifled  him  in  a  hot  bath.  His  Cretan 
followers  interred  him  near  Agrigentum, 
where  his  grave  was  shown.  In  Homer 
[Od.  xi  568]  Odysseus  sees  him  in  Hades 
with  a  golden  sceptre  in  his  hand,  judging 
the  shades  ;  he  does  not  appear  in  the 
legends  as  judge  of  the  dead  by  the  side 
of  tEcICUs  and  Rhiidamanthys  till  later 
[Plato,  Apol.  41  a,  Gorg.  523  c]. 

Minotaiiriis  (i.e.  Bull  of  Minos).  Son  of 
Pasiphae  {q.v.)  and  a  bull ;  a  monster  with 
the  head  of  a  bull  and  the  body  of  a  man. 
Minos  concealed  it  in  the  labyrinth,  built 
near  Gnossus  by  Difidaius,  and  gave  him 
as  food  the  criminals,  and  the  youths  and 
maidens  sent  from  Athens  as  a  tribute,  till 
Theseus  by  the  help  of  Ariadne  penetrated 
into  the  labyrinth  and  killed  the  Minotaur. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  he  is  the  same 
as  the  Phoenician  Baal  Moloch,  also  repre- 
sented with  a  bull's  head  and  supplied  with 
human  sacrifices.  This  worship  was  put  a 
stop  to  by  Greek  civilization,  which  may 
be  considered  with  all  the  more  reason  to 
be  represented  by  Theseus,  as  in  olden 
days  the  Attic  coast  was  perhaps  actually 
occupied  from  time  to  time  by  Cretan  or 
Phoenician  settlers,  who  sent  human  sacri- 
fices to  Crete  as  their  religious  centre. 

Minucius  Felix  {Quintus).  The  first  Latin 
Christian  author,  a  man  of  excellent  educa- 
tion, and  a  distinguished  lawyer  at  Rome. 
After  becoming  a  Christian  at  an  advanced 
age,  he  wrote  in  the  second   half  of  the 
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2nd  century  a  dialogue  entitled  Octavius, 
in  which  he  aims  at  refuting  the  objections 
X'aised  against  Christianity.  The  work  ia 
marked  by  purity  of  diction  and  by  acute- 
ness  and  precision  of  argument. 

Min^adfis.  The  daughters  of  Minyas, 
the  rich  king  of  Orchomenus  and  mythical 
ancestral  hero  of  the  race  of  the  Minyae ; 
their  names  were  Alcdthue  (Alcithoe), 
Lcucippe,  and  Arsippc.  When  the  worship 
of  DlonJ'sus  was  introduced  into  Bceotia, 
and  all  the  other  women  wandered  in  frenzy 
over  the  mountains  in  honour  of  the  god, 
they  alone  remained  at  home,  and  profaned 
the  festival  by  working  at  their  looms,  in 
spite  of  the  warning  of  the  god,  who  had 
appeared  to  them  in  the  shape  of  a  maiden. 
It  was  not  till  he  had  assumed  the  shapes 
of  a  bull,  a  lion,  and  a  panther,  had  made 
milk  and  wine  flow  from  the  j'arnbeams, 
and  had  changed  their  weft  into  grapes 
and  vine-leaves,  that  they  were  terrified 
and  drew  lots  who  should  offer  a  sacrifice 
to  the  god ;  and  Leucippe,  on  whom  the  lot 
fell,  tore  her  own  son  Hippasus  to  pieces  in 
her  Bacchic  fury.  They  then  raged  about 
on  the  mountains  till  they  were  transformed 
into  bats.  With  this  legend  was  connected 
the  custom,  that  at  the  annual  festival 
of  Dionysus  the  priest  of  the  god  was 
allowed  to  pursue  the  women  of  the  Minyan 
race  with  a  drawn  sword  and  kill  them. 
[jElian,  V.  II.  iii  42  ;  Plutarch,  Qucest. 
Gr.  38;  Ovid,  Met.  iv  1-40,  390-415.) 

Mirrors.  For  mirrors  the  ancients  used 
round  or  oval,  also  square,  plates  of  melted 
and  polished  metal,  generally  of  copper, 
mixed  with  tin,  zinc,  and  other  materials, 
often  silvered  and  gilded.     In  later  times 


{see  cuts).  The  Etruscan  mirrors  are  in 
this  respect  remarkably  fine  [the  finest  of 
all  is  represented  in  fig.  4].     Besides  theso- 


(1,  2,  3)    POMTEIAN    MIRRORS. 

(Overbook's  Pomptii',  p.  40i,  1876  ) 

they  were  also  made  of  massive  silver. 
They  were  often  provided  with  a  decorated 
handle  and  ornamented  on  the  back  with 
engravings,  mostly  of  mj'thological  objects 


(4)  BACK  OF  ETRUSCAN  MIKROR. 

(Berlin  Museum.) 

Ai^ollo  ujitft  hay  tree  and  Satyr  on  left ;  Samele  and  Dionysm 
on  riy/tt;  vjith  border  of  ^vy-leaves. 

hand-mirrors,  there  were  also  in  the  time 
of  the  emperors  mirrors  as  high  as  a  man 
[Seneca,  N.  Q.  i  17 ;  cp.  Quiutilian  xi  3, 
§  68],  which  were  either  permanently  fixed 
in  the  wall  or  [as  in  Vitruv.  ix  8  §  2]  let 
up  and  down  like  a  sash. 

[Greek  mirror.s  were  unknown  to  archaeo- 
logists until  18G7,  when  the  first  specimen 
was  discovered  at  Corinth.  In  design 
they  are  even  more  beautiful  than  those 
of  Etruria.  They  are  of  two  kinds :  (a) 
Like  the  Etruscan  mirrors,  they  are  gene- 
rally round,  consisting  of  a  single  disc  with 
a  polished  convex  front,  to  refiect  the  face, 
and  a  concave  back,  ornamented  with  figures 
traced  with  the  engraver's  burin.  This 
variety  had  a  handle  in  the  form  of  a 
statuette  resting  on  a  pedestal,  (b)  Another 
variety,  especially  frequent  in  Greece,  con- 
sists of  two  metallic  discs,  one  inclosed 
within  the  other,  and  sometimes  held 
together  by  a  hinge.  The  cover  was 
externally  ornamented  with  figures  in  low 
relief,  and  was  internally  polished  and 
silvered  to  reflect  the  face.  The  second 
disc,  forming  the  body  of  the  case,  was 
decorated  internally  with  figures  engraved 
with  a  sharp  point.  See  Collignon's  Greek 
Archceologij,  fig.  136,  Leukas  and  Corin- 
thos  personified,  on  an  engraved  mirror: 
and  fig.  137,  a  fine  relief  of  Ganymede  and 
the  eagle.  In  the  British  Museum  we 
have  a  mirror  from  Corinth,  representing 
Pan  playing  at  the  game  of  "  Five  Stonea  " 
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-MITHRAS. 


■with  a  Nympli  attended  by  Eros  (Bronze 
Room,  table-case  D).] 

Mibsio.  The  Roman  term  for  the  dis- 
missal of  soldiers  from  service,  whether  on 
account  of  illness  (missio  causurta)  or  of 
some  dishonourable  offence  {missio  ignoml- 
nlosa),  or  at  the  expiration  of  their  period 
of    service.      The    last-mentioned,    missio 


legal  marriage.    The  imperial  decree  which 

contained  a  list  of  those  dismissed,  arranged 
according  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  army 
and  with  the  privileges  granted,  was  posted 
on  a  public  building  on  the  Capitol  or  in 
the  Forum,  and  each  one  of  those  specified 
received  an  extract  from  this  document, 
made  out   in  the   presence  of   seven   wit- 


TIIE    SACRIFICE    OP    MITIIIIAS. 

(Paris,  Louvre.) 


honesta  or  honourable  dismissal,  carried 
with  it,  under  the  Empire,  the  maintenance 
of  the  dismissed  soldier.  At  first  a  fixed 
sum  of  money  was  given  him,  afterwards 
a  parcel  of  land  in  Italy  or  the  provinces 
was  assigned  ;  he  also  received  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  if  ho  did  not  alreadj'  possess 
them,  and  the   privilege  of   contracting  a 


nesses  and  inscribed  on  a  bronze  diptychon 

(q.v.).  Sixty -two  such  military  diplomas 
have  been  preserved  completely  or  in  ])art. 
Mithras.  The  Persian  god  of  created 
light  and  of  all  earthly  wisdom.  In  the 
course  of  time  he  became  identified  with 
the  sun-god,  who  conquers  all  demons  of 
darkness.      In    the   time   after  Alexander 
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the  Great,  his  worship,  mixed  with  various 
customs  peculiar  to  Western  Asia,  was 
extended  over  all  the  Oriental  kingdoms. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  1st  century  B.C. 
it  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
the  Roman  provinces  in  the  West  by  the 
Cilician  pirates  who  were  at  that  time 
masters  of  the  Mediterranean-  There  are 
traces  of  his  worship  at  Rome  under 
Tiberius  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  2nd 
century  after  Christ,  under  the  Antonines, 
it  became  common  throughout  the  whole 
Roman  empire,  and  was  kept  up  till  the 
end  of  the  4th  century.  Mithras  was  a 
special  favourite  of  the  Roman  armies. 
Being  born  from  the  rocks,  he  was  wor- 
shipped in  natural  or  artificial  caves,  such 
as  have  been  found  in 
every  part  of  the  Roman 
empire.  He  is  represented 
as  a  young  man  iu  oriental 
dress  and  as  an  invincible 
hero,  stabbing  a  bull  with 
his  dagger  or  standing  on 
a  bull  he  has  thrown  down. 
[Pine  specimens  of  this 
group  may  be  seen  in  the 
Louvre  and  in  the  British 
Museum  and  elsewhere  (sec 
cut).]  The  cave  itself  was 
explained  by  the  ancients 
to  signify  the  world,  into 
which  the  human  soul 
must  descend,  that  it  may 
be  purified  by  many  trials 
before  leaving  it.  Before 
any  one  was  initiated  in 
the  mysteries  of  Mithras, 
it  was  necessary  for  the 
person  to  undei'go  a  series 
of  (it  is  said  eighty)  trials 
of  increasing  difficulty  ;  and  an  undaunted, 
unsubdued  spirit  had  to  be  maintained  in 
fire  and  water,  hunger  and  thirst,  scourging, 
and  solitude,  and  the  aspirant  was  thus 
prepared  for  the  initiation.  It  consisted 
of  seven  degrees,  that  of  the  ravens,  the 
secret,  the  fighters,  the  lions  or  she-lions 
(for  women  were  also  received),  the  Per- 
sians, the  sun-runner,«,  and  the  fathers. 
Various  Christian  rites  seem  also  to  have 
been  introdiaced  into  the  mysteries  of 
Mithras.  Epithets  like  "  Lord  and  Creator 
of  all  things,"  "Father  and  source  of  all 
life,"  enable  us  to  recognise  Mithras  as  one 
of  the  pantheistic  divinities  of  declining 
heathendom. 

Mitra.     A  kerchief  which  women  wore 
round  the  head.     See  Hair. 


Mneme.     See  Mdses. 

Mnemosyne.  Daughter  of  Uranus  and 
Ga5a,  and  one  of  the  Tltiinides,  the  goddess 
of  niemor}',  by  Zeus,  mother  of  the  Muses 
(q.v.),  in  company  with  whom  she  was 
usually  worshipped. 

Mnesicles.  A  Greek  architect,  the  builder 
of  the  Propylcea  (q.v.). 

Modius.  The  principal  dry  measure  of 
the  Romans,  equal  to  nearly  two  gallons, 
a  sixth  part  of  the  Greek  medimnus.  It 
was  divided  into  16  scxtarii,  32  hemlna>, 
64  qiiartarii,  128  dccfdbula,  192  cydthi. 

Moerae  (Gr.  Moirai).  The  Greek  god- 
desses of  Fate  :  Homer  in  one  passage  [//. 
xxiv  209]  speaks  generally  of  the  Moira, 
that  spins  the  thread  of  life  for  men  at  their 


''■   CLOTUO,    ATKOPOS,    AND    LACHESIS. 

(Roman  relief,  in  Schloss  Tegel,  the  residence  of  the  Humboldts,  near  Berlin.) 

birth  ;  in  another  [ih.  49]  of  several  Moirai^ 
and  elsewhere  [Od.  vii  197]  of  the  Clothes, 
or  Spinners.  Their  relation  to  Zeus  and 
other  gods  is  no  more  clearly  defined  by 
Homer  than  by  the  other  Greeks.  At  one 
time  Fate  is  a  power  with  unlimited  sway 
over  men  and  gods,  and  the  will  of  Fate  is 
searched  out  and  executed  by  Zeus  with 
the  other  gods  [II.  xix  87 ;  0(7.  xxii  413]  ; 
at  another  Zeus  is  called  the  highest  ruler 
of  destinies,  or  again  he  and  the  other  gods 
can  change  the  course  of  fate  [11.  xvi  434], 
and  even  men  can  exceed  the  limits  it  im- 
po.ses  [//.  XX  336].  In  Hesiod  they  are 
called  in  one  passage  [Thcog.  211-7]  daugh- 
ters of  Night  and  sisters  of  the  goddesses 
of  death  {KerSs),  while  in  another  (Theog. 
904]  they  are  the  daughters  of  Zeus  and 
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Themis  and  sisters  of  the  Horse,  who  give 
good  and  bad  fortunes  to  mortals  at  their 
birth  ;  their  names  are  ClOthO  (the  Spinner), 
who  spins  the  thread  of  life,  Liichcsls 
(Disposer  of  Lots),  who  determines  its 
length,  and  Atrupos  (Inevitable),  who  cuts 
it  off.  As  exerting  power  at  the  time  of 
birth  they  are  connected  with  Ilithyia, 
the  goddess  of  birth,  who  was  supposed  to 
stand  beside  them,  and  was  invoked  to- 
gether with  them,  these  and  the  KCres 
being  the  powers  that  decided  when  life 
should  end.  As  at  birth  they  determine 
men's  destinies  in  life,  they  are  also  able  to 
predict  them.  While  on  the  one  hand  they 
are  regarded  as  the  impartial  representa- 
tives of  the  government  of  the  world,  they 
are  on  the  other  hand  sometimes  conceived 
as  cruel  and  jealous,  because  they  remorse- 
lessly thwart  the  plans  and  desires  of  men. 
In  art  they  appear  as  maidens  of  grave 
aspect.  ClotJto  is  usually  represented  with  a 
spindle  ;  Lachcsis  with  a  scroll,  or  a  globe  ; 
and  Atropos  with  a  pair  of  scales  or  shears, 
or  else  drawing  a  lot  (as  in  the  cut).  The 
Romans  identified  the  Moirai  with  their 
native  goddesses  of  fate,  the  Parcce.  These 
were  also  called  Fclta,  and  were  invoked,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week  of  an  infant's  life, 
as  Fata  Scribunda,  the  goddesses  that  wrote 
down  men's  destiny  in  life. 

Moeris  {Jilhis).  Known  as  the  Atticist. 
A  Greek  grammarian  of  the  2nd  century 
after  Christ.  He  was  the  author  of  an  Attic 
Lexicon,  a  list,  in  alphabetical  order,  of  a 
number  of  expressions  and  forms  used  by 
Attic  writers,  with  the  parallel  expressions 
used  in  his  own  time. 

M61i6nidae.  Eurytus  and  Cteatus,  the 
sons  of  Actor  (whence  they  were  also 
called  Actortdce)  or  else  of  Poseidon  and 
Molione.  [Homer,  II.  xi  750,  calls  them 
by  the  dual  and  double  name  ActoriOne 
Molione.]  As  boys  they  fought  against 
Nestor  and  the  men  of  Pylus.  When  they 
had  grown  up,  they  beat  the  army  of 
Heracles  that  threatened  their  uncle 
Augeas,  but  were  killed  by  the  former  near 
Cleonae  in  Argolis.  In  Homer  their  sons 
Thalpius  and  Antimachus  are  the  chieftains 
of  the  Epeians  before  Troy.  A  later 
legend  describes  them  as  having  only  one 
body  [Athenseus,  ii  p.  58]. 

Momus.  In  Greek  mythology  the  evil 
spirit  of  blame  and  mockery,  according  to 
Hesiod  [Thcog.  214]  the  son  of  Night.  [Ac- 
cording to  Lucian,  Ilermotimus  20,  he  found 
fault  with  the  man  formed  by  Hephaestus 
for  not  having  little  doors  in  his  breast,  so 


as  to  allow  of  his  secret  thoughts  being  seen. 
In  Philostratus  {Ep.  21  =  37;  the  only  faults 
he  finds  in  Aphrodite  are  that  she  is  too 
talkative  and  that  her  sandal  makes  too 
much  noise.] 

Moneta.     See  Juno  (end  of  article). 

Money-changers.  Sec  Banks  and  Bank- 
ing. 

Monopteros.  An  epithet  descriptive  of 
a  round  temple  with  its  columns  arranged 
in  a  circle  and  supporting  a  cupola.  See 
Temple  (end  of  article). 

Mouths.    See  Calendar. 

Moon,  Goddess  of.  Among  the  Greeks, 
see  Selene  ;  among  the  Romans,  see  Luna. 

Mopsus.  The  name  of  two  Greek  seers. 
(1)  One  of  the  Lapithse  of  (Echalla  in  Thes- 
saly,  son  of  Ampyx  and  the  Nj'mph  Chloris. 
He  took  part  in  the  Calydonian  Hunt  and 
in  the  fight  of  the  Lapith^  and  the  Centaurs 
{see  PiRiTHOUs),  and  afterwards  accom- 
panied the  Argonauts  as  seer,  and  died  of 
the  bite  of  a  snake  in  Libya,  where  he  was 
worshipped  as  a  hero,  and  had  an  oracle. 

(2)  Son  of  the  Cretan  seer  Rhacius  and  of 
Manto  {q.v.),  and  founder,  with  Amphilochus, 
son  of  Ampluaraus,  of  the  celebrated  oracle 
iq.v.)  at  Mallus  in  Cilicia.  Mopsus  and 
Amphilochus  killed  each  other  in  a  combat 
for  the  possession  of  the  sanctuary. 

Mora.  One  of  the  six  principal  divisions 
of  the  army  at  Sparta,  which  included  all 
Spartans  and  Pei'iceci  that  were  obliged  to 
serve.  It  was  under  the  command  of  a 
polemarch,  and  consisted  of  four  lochi,  eight 
pentccostySs,  and  sixteen  enomotice,  which 
were  under  as  many  lochagi,  pentUcostcres, 
and  cno7iwta)Thi.  These  divisions  were 
never  sent  on  a  campaign  in  their  full 
strength,  but  only  the  men  of  particular 
years,  specified  in  each  case.  The  pole- 
march  always  took  the  command  of  the 
first  levy. 

Morpheus.  The  Greek  god  of  dreams. 
{See  Dreams.) 

Morsimus.   A  tragic  poet  (.see  Philocles). 

[Mosaics.  The  term  mosaic  is  usually 
derived  from  a  post-classical  word  milslvum 
(Gr.  mouseion  ?),  occurring  in  Spartianus, 
Life  of  Pescenninus  6,  pictum  dc  musivo, 
and  Augustine,  De  Civitate  Dei  xvi  8, 
hominum  genera  musivo  picta.  It  is  the 
art  of  arranging  small  cubes  or  tessera;  of 
marble,  coloured  stone,  terra  cotta,  glass,  or 
some  other  artificial  substance,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce an  ornamental  pattern  or  pictm-e,  and 
to  provide  a  durable  form  of  decoration  for 
walls  and  pavements.  The  only  mosaic 
hitherto  found  in  Greece  Propei-  is  that  dis- 
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covered  in  1829,  in  tlie  floor  of  the  east 
portico  of  the  temple  of  Zeus,  at  Olympia, 
possibly  littlo  later  than  the  first  half  of 
the  4th  century  B.C.  It  is  formed  of  rough 
round  pebbles  of  various  colours  from  the 
bed  of  the  Alpheus,  and  it  represents  Tritons 
of  graceful  design  surrounded  by  a  tasteful 
border  of  palmettos  and  meandering  lines 
{see  Baumeister's  Dcnkmiilcr,  fig.  998). 

The  earliest  mosaics  mentioned  in  litera- 
ture are  those  made  for  the  ship  of  Hieron 
II,  about  tho  middle  of  the  3rd  centiiry, 
with  scenes  from  the  Iliad,  which  took  300 
skilled  workmen  a  whole  year  to  execute 
(Athenseus,  206    d).     To    tho    same    age 


themselves  on  the  rim  of  the  bowl.  The 
best  known  copy  of  this  is  that  called  The 
Capitoline  Doves  (fig.  1),  found  at  Hadrian's 
Villa  near  Tivoli.  It  is  entirely  composed 
of  cubes  of  marble,  without  any  admixture 
of  coloured  glass. 

The  art  of  reproducing  paintings  in 
mosaic  probably  originated  in  Egypt,  and 
thence  found  its  way  to  Italy.  The  largest 
mosaic  picture  of  Roman  workmanship  is 
that  executed  for  the  Temple  of  Fortune  at 
Prseneste,  restored  by  Sulla  (Pliny,  xxxvi 
189).  This  was  discovered  in  1G40,  and  is 
generally  supposed  to  represent  a  popular 
fete  on  the  occasion  of  an  inundation  of 


(1)  *  THE  CAPITOLINE  DOVES. 
<Rome,  Capitoline  Museum.) 


belongs  the  only  artist  in  mosaic  whose 
name  is  recorded  in  literature,  Sosus  of 
Pergamon,  famous  as  the  inventor  of  a  kind 
of  mosaic  called  the  dsdrOton  (the  "  un- 
swept"  floor),  in  which  the  floor  of  a  room 
is  inlaid  with  representations  of  fruits, 
fishes,  and  fragments  of  food  that  have 
fallen  from  the  table  (Pliny,  xxxvi  184; 
cp.  Statins,  Silvce  i  3,  36).  Mosaics  of 
this  type  have  been  found  not  only  at 
Pomjjeii,  but  also  at  Aquilela  and  in  Algiers. 
Acccording  to  Pliny,  the  original  design  by 
Sosus  included  a  remarkable  representation 
of  a  dove  drinking  and  casting  the  shadow 
of  its  head  on  the  water  beneath,  while 
several  other  doves  were  to  be  seen  sunning 


the  Nile.     It  probably  belongs  to  the  time 
of  Hadrian. 

Among  the  mosaics  of  Pompeii  the  most 
famous  is  that  identified  as  the  Battle  of 
Issus,  possibly  a  copy  of  the  painting  of  the 
same  subject  by  a  female  artist,  Helena, 
"  daughter  of  Timon  the  Egyptian,"  which 
was  placed  in  the  temple  of  Peace  in  the 
time  of  Vespasian  (Photius,  Bibl,  p.  482). 
It  represents  the  critical  moment  when 
Alexander  is  charging,  bare-headed,  in  the 
thick  of  the  fray,  and  has  just  transfixed 
witJi  his  lance  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Persians  ;  while  Darius,  with  his  lofty  tiara 
and  red  clilamj's,  is  extending  his  right  hand 
in  an  attitude  of  alarm  and  despair  (figs.  2 
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and  3).  In  the  mosaic  itself  the  lower 
border  represents  a  river,  apparently  the 
Nile,  with  a  crocodile,  hippopotamus,  ich- 
neumon, ibis,  etc.,  thus  confirming  the  con- 
jecture as  to  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the 
design. 

Mosaics  bearing  the  artist's  name  are 
seldom  found.  The  two  finest  of  this  class 
are  those  from  Pompeii  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  Dioscorides  of  Samos.  One  of 
these  represents  four  masked  figures  play- 
ing on  various  instruments.  The  work  is 
composed  of  very  small  pieces  of  glass,  of 
the  most  beautiful  colours  and  in  various 
shades  (cut  in  Dyer's  Po»Hpe«/,  p.  276). 
Another  of  similar  construction  portrays  a 
rehearsal  for  a  satyric  drama.  The  ground 
is  black,  the  drapery  mainly  white,  but  the 
robe  of  the  flute-pla3'er  is  bordered  with 
purple,  the  lips  are  a  bright  red,  and  the 
flutes  and  ornaments  coloured  like  gold. 
(See  Drama,  fig.  2.)  The  finest  mosaic  of 
the  earl}'  part  of  the  2nd  century  a.d.  is 
the  highly  pictorial  centaur-mosaic  now  at 
Berlin,  found  at  the  Villa  of  Hadrian  (see 
Baumeister's  Denkmciler,  fig.  941).  The 
most  celebrated  works  of  a  later  date  in- 
clude that  in  the  Thcrmce  of  Caracalla,  with 
numerous  gladiatorial  figures  of  colossal 
size  and  ungraceful  drawing  {ih.  fig.  174) ; 
and  that  of  the  Roman  villa  at  Nennig, 
near  Treves.  The  dimensions  of  the  latter 
are  50  feet  by  33,  and  the  design  includes 
several  groups  of  figures  inclosed  in  a 
square  or  hexagonal  framework  of  tesse- 
lated  marble  (ib.  figs.  1001-2343).  Among 
the  mosaics  iu  the  British  Museum  are  an 
Amphitrite  and  Tritons,  with  Dionj'sus, 
Meleager,  and  Atalanta,  all  from  Halicar- 
nassus,  and  of  Roman  times,  since  figures  of 
Dido  and  Jilneas  were  found  in  the  same 
villa  (Newton's  Travels  and  Discoveries, 
ii  76).  As  mosaics  still  in  situ  in  England 
may  be  mentioned  those  at  Woodchester, 
Bignor,  and  Brading.*  In  the  "  Gallery  of 
the  Architectural  Coiirt"  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum  are  exhibited  100  coloured 
plates,  with  copies  of  mosaics,  collected  by 
Dr.  R.  Wollastou,  including  a  Greek  mosaic 
of  IpMgenia  at  Aulis,  found  in  the  Crimea, 
and  the  above-mentioned  mosaic  of  PrEeneste 
(no.  167). 

Mosaic  pavements  are  known  by  different 
names  descriptive  of  certain  vaiueties  of 
structure.  (1)  A  pcTvlmentuin  sectile  is 
composed  of  thin  plates  of  coloured  marble 
of  various  sizes,  cut  (s'-cta)  into  slices  of 

'  Cp.  Morgan's  Bomano-British  Mosaic  Pave- 
ments, 1886. 


regular  form  and  arranged  in  an  ornamental 
geometrical  pattern  including  triangles, 
hexagons,  etc.  (Vitruvius,  vii  1,3,4;  Sue- 
tonius, Ca>sa>;  46  at  end).  (2)  The  epithet 
tcssclldtum  describes  a  pavement  of  the 
same  general  kind,  but  made  up  of  regular 
square  dies  (tessera',  tesgella',  tcsserfihv), 
forming  rectangular  designs  (ib.).  (3)  Ver- 
mleidutum  is  applied  to  a  design  formed  of 
small  pieces  of  marble  in  various  colours, 
arranged  so  as  to  imitate  the  object  repre- 
sented with  a  high  degree  of  pictorial 
effect.  The  dies  are  of  different  shapes, 
so  as  to  allow  of  their  following  the  wavy 
contours  of  the  outline  of  the  object.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  gene- 
ral effect  of  such  an  arrangement  resembles 
the  contortions  of  a  cluster  of  worms 
(vermes).  (Cp.  Pliny,  xxxv  2 :  Interraso 
■inarmore  vermicidatisquc  ad  effiijies  rermii 
criistis ;  and  Lucilius,  quoted  in  Cicero's 
Orator,  149  :  Quam  lepide  lexcis  compostai 
id  tesseridce  omnes — arte  pavimento  atqite 
cmhlemate  vermicidato.)  (4)  The  term  Utho- 
strotum  (Varro,  R.  E.,  iii  2  §  4;  1  §  10; 
Pliny,  xxxvi  189)  was  jn-obably  applied  to 
a  pavement  made  of  small  pieces  of  stone 
or  marble  of  natural  colours,  and  distin- 
guished from  those  of  coloured  glass  or 
some  other  artificial  composition.  Mosaics 
of  glass  were  used  to  decorate  ceilings 
(Pliny,  ?.c.). 

The  gilt  tessera  used  in  Christian 
mosaics  for  the  background  of  the  pictures 
were  formed  by  applying  to  a  cube  of 
earthenware  two  thin  plates  of  glass  with  a 
film  of  gold-leaf  between  them,  and  vitri- 
fying the  whole  iu  a  furnace.  It  was  this 
discovery  that  led  to  the  extensive  applica- 
tion of  mosaic  for  the  decoration  of  the  walls, 
and  more  particularly  the  apses,  of  Christian 
churches.  At  Rome,  we  have  mosaics  of  the 
4th  century  in  the  churches  of  S.  Constantia 
and  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  At  Ravenna,  those 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  Orthodox  Baptistery 
belong  to  430  a.d.  ;  those  in  the  Mausoleum 
of  Galia  Placidia  to  440 ;  those  in  the  domes 
of  the  Orthodox  and  Arian  Baptisteries  to 
about  553  ;  those  of  San  Vitale  to  547  ;  of 
S.  Apollinare  Nuovo  to  549,  and  of  the 
archiepiscopal  palace  to  about  the  same 
date  ;  and,  lastly,  those  of  S.  Apollinare  in 
Classe  to  about  671-677.  At  Milan,  the 
mosaics  of  S.  Lorenzo  and  S.  Ambrogio  be- 
long to  the  5th  century  ;  those  of  S.  Parenzo 
in  Istria  to  the  6th ;  those  of  S.  Sophia  at 
Constantinople  were  executed  in  the  time 
of  Justinian  (527-565).  At  Rome,  those  of 
SS.  Cosmas  and    Damian    are    ascribed  to 
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-526-530 ;  of  S.  Lorenzo  Outside  the  Walls 
to  577-590;  of  S.  Agnese  to  625-G3S ;  of 
the  oratory  of  S.  Veuantius,  the  churches  of 
S.  Praxedes,  S.  Cecilia  in  Trastevere,  and  S. 
Maria  Navicella,  to  the  7th  century.  After 
the  9th  century  the  art  of  working  in  mosaic 
ceased  for  awhile  in  Rome  and  in  Italy  in 
general,  to  be  revived  at  a  later  date  in 
the  church  of  S.  Cyprian  at  Murano  (1109) 
and  the  basilica  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice 
(in  and  after  the  11th  century),  and  after- 
wards at  Rome  itself.  In  Sicily,  the  mosaics 
of  the  C'aj}pcUa  Palatina  in  the  royal  palace 
at  Palermo  were  finished  iu  1143,  while 
those  of  the  cathedral  at  Monreale  were 
begun  in  1172. 

Authorities.  Marquardt,  Das Priiatkhcn 
dcr  Eomer,  625-632 ;  Bltimners  Techno- 
logic, iii  323-343;  Von  Rohden  on  Mosaik 
in  Baumeister's  Dcnkmalcr  /  Gerspach,  La 
Mosaiqxie.]  [J.  E.  S.] 

Moschns.  A  Greek  bucolic  poet,  who 
lived  in  Syracuse  about  B.C.  150.  Pour 
longer  and  four  shorter  poems  have  been 
handed  down  as  his ;  they  show  the  greatest 
elegance  of  e.xpression  without  the  truth 
to  nature  and  the  dramatic  power  of  his 
.model  Theocritus. 

Mothaces.    See  Helots. 

Muclus  Scsevola  (Quintus)  was  born  of  a 
family  in  which  the  pontificate  and  great 
legal  learning  had  been  handed  down  from 
father  to  sou.  He  was  a  friend  of  the 
orator  Crassus  and  his  colleague  in  almost 
all  offices,  was  made  consul  in  B.C.  95,  and 
murdered  by  the  Marians  in  85.  A  man 
of  great  integrity  and  wide  culture,  he 
•combined  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
law  with  remarkable  eloquence.  He  ren- 
dered great  service  by  being  the  first  to  re- 
duce the  legal  materials  accumulated  in  the 
course  of  time  to  a  consistent  and  classi- 
fied system.  This  he  did  in  his  lost  work, 
De  lure  Clvill,  iu  eighteen  volumes ;  it 
formed  the  basis  for  a  methodical  treat- 
ment of  law.  Among  his  pupils  were  Cicero 
and  the  lawyer  Sulplcius  Rufus  (q.v.). 

Miilciber.     Epithet  of  Vulcan  (_q.v.). 
MuUeus.    See  Calceus. 

Multa  [wrongly  spelt  imtlcta].  The 
Roman  term  for  a  fine,  inflicted  either  by  a 
magistrate  for  disobedience  or  insubordina- 
tion, or  at  the  motion  of  an  official  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  people  at  the  comitid  trlhuta, 
or  prescribed  in  law.s,  wills,  etc.,  in  case 
any  one  contravened  them.  It  originally 
consisted  in  cattle,  sheep,  or  oxen ;  then, 
after  B.C.  430,  the  Lex  lu'ua  Paplvia  per- 
mitted the  payment  in  money  according  to 


a  fixed  scale  (a  sheep  =  10  asses,  an  ox  =  100 
asses).  The  lowest  amount  of  tlie  nuilta  in- 
flicted by  a  magistrate  in  virtue  of  his  oflico 
was  a  sheep;  when  acts  of  disobedience  were, 
repeated,  the  fine  could  be  raised  to  30  oxen 
isU'prema  )milta).  Against  heavier  penalties, 
such,  in  particular,  as  were  imposed  by  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  on  account  of  political 
crimes,  e.g.  when  a  general  had  waged  war 
unskilfully  or  had  exceeded  the  limits  of 
his  power,  an  appeal  to  the  comitia  tributd 
was  granted,  and  they  were  decided  by  that 
body  in  the  regular  legal  manner.  The 
fines  imposed  by  the  people  were  always, 
and  those  imposed  by  the  magistrates  usu- 
ally, set  apart  for  sacred  purposes  ;  other- 
wise they  fell  to  the  cerdrtum,  as  was  the 
rule  under  the  Empire.  This  also  received 
a  part  of  the  penalties  fixed  by  laws,  the 
other  was  given  to  the  plaintiff.  Fines  for 
contravention  of  the  clauses  of  a  will  were 
either  paid  to  the  funds  of  a  temple  or 
to  the  community  to  which  the  testator 
belonged,  and  at  Rome  to  the  (crarium. 

Mummius.  A  Latin  writer  of  Atelldnm 
{sec  Atell.wa),  after  90  B.C. 

Municipium.  Originally  the  Roman  term 
for  a  town  the  inhabitants  of  which,  called 
■nmmcipes,  only  possessed  part  of  the  rights 
of  Roman  citizenship,  viz.  the  private  rights 
of  commcrcium  and  conubimn,  while  they 
were  excluded  from  the  political  rights, 
the  ius  svffrdfjii  and  the  ius  hvnorum,  the 
right  to  elect  and  to  be  elected  to  office. 
As  Roman  citizens,  they  did  not  serve 
(like  the  allies)  iu  cohorts  under  a  prefect, 
but  in  the  legions  under  tribunes  ;  they  were, 
however,  assigned  to  legions  distinct  from 
the  others,  since  they  were  not  inscribed  on 
the  lists  of  the  Roman  tribes,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  levied  in  accordance  with 
those  lists.  After  the  dissolution  of  the 
Latin  League  in  B.C.  338,  the  allied  towns 
were  pttt  into  the  position  of  inunicipia. 

At  first  there  were  two  classes  of  inuni- 
cipia, according  as  they  retained  an  inde- 
pendent communal  constitution  or  not.  The 
second  class,  which  had  no  senate,  magis- 
trates, or  popular  assembly  of  its  own,  and 
was  governed  directly  bj'  Rome,  consisted 
o{iheprcpfcctrirce(q.v.).  As  the  municipia 
gradually  obtained  the  full  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, their  nature  changed ;  all  persons 
were  now  called  iminicipes,  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  town  of  Rome  by  birth,  but 
were  full  Roman  citizens,  and  hence  be- 
longed to  a  Roman  tribe,  were  registered  at 
Rome,  could  elect  and  be  elected  to  office, 
and  served  in  the  Roman  legions. 
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The  Li\T  lulia  of  B.C.  90  made  all  the 
towns  of  Italy  municipia  with  fall  civic 
rights,  and  every  Italian  country-town  was 
now  called  a  Roman  municipium.  Gradu- 
ally the  towns  in  the  provinces  received 
municijjal  rights,  till  finally  Caracalla  made 
all  towns  of  the  empire  municipia.  Ori- 
ginally one  class  of  municipia  had  retained 
their  own  laws  and  their  own  constitution  ; 
this  arrangement  underwent  a  change  when 
they  were  received  into  the  Roman  citizen- 
ship, inasmuch  as  the  Roman  law  then 
became  binding  upon  them,  and  a  regularly 
organized  administration  on  the  Roman 
model  was  introduced.  The  citizens  were 
divided  into  cuv7rr,  and  at  their  comitia 
c.uriata  passed  all  kinds  of  decrees,  and 
chose  officers ;  most  of  these  rights,  how- 
ever, passed  into  the  hands  of  the  local 
.senate  towards  the  end  of  the  1st  centur}'. 
This  senate  usually  consisted  of  100  life- 
members,  called  deciivioncs,  and  in  every 
fifth  year  the  vacancies  were  filled  up  from 
those  who  had  held  office  or  were  qualified 
by  their  property.  The  highest  officials 
were  the  dilo  vtri,  who  were  judges  and 
presided  at  the  assemblies  of  the  people, 
especially  at  elections,  and  in  the  senate ; 
the  two  quinquennalcs,  chosen  for  a  year, 
once  in  five  years,  and  corresponding  to 
the  Roman  censors ;  and  quwutOres  and 
(pxlllC'S,  officials  with  similar  duties  to  the 
Roman  officials  of  the  same  name.  {Sec 
Magistratus.)  Besides  the  decurioncs, 
whose  position  became  hereditary  at  the 
end  of  the  Empire,  there  were,  under  the 
heathen  emperors,  a  second  privileged  class, 
known  as  Aiigustah's,  chosen  by  decree  of 
the  local  senate  and  next  to  that  body  in 
rank.  They  made  up  a  collegium,  which 
was  originally  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
the  Julian  family,  and  in  later  times  seems 
to  have  also  extended  its  functions  to  the 
worship  of  the  other  emperors.  The  de- 
cline of  the  municipal  system,  the  pros- 
perity of  which  had  depended  on  the  liberty 
and  independence  of  the  administration, 
set  in  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  century  after 
Christ,  when  the  emperors  began  to  transfer 
to  the  municipia  the  burdens  of  the  State, 
and  the  dceuriones  gradually  became  mere 
imperial  officials,  who  were  more  especially 
responsible  for  the  collection  of  the  tribute 
imposed. 

Mural  Crown.    See  Corona. 

Murcla.     See  Venus. 

Murrina  (vasa).  A  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  vessels  made  of  an  oriental 
mineral  called  murra,  which  only  occurred 


in  small  plates,  opaque,  of  dull  lustre  and 
changing  colours,  and  very  brittle.  The 
first  vessels  of  this  kind  were  brought  to 
Rome  by  Pompey  in  B.C.  CI,  among  the 
spoils  of  king  Mithridates  [Pliny,  N.  II., 
xxxvii  18].  In  Rome  enormous  prices  werc^ 
paid  for  them  on  account  of  their  material, 
which  is  unknown  to  us,  but  is  held  bj' 
many  to  have  been  a  rare  kind  offluor  spar 
[while  others  identify  it  with  porcelain]. 
Thus  Nero  paid  for  his  cup  with  a  handle, 
madeof  ?)»/»■)■«,  the  sum  of  a  million  sesterces, 
about  £10,000  [(7*.  §  20].  Miirra,  as  well 
as  ever}'  variety  of  precious  stone,  was  imi- 
tated in  glass. 

Musaeus.  (1)  A  mj-thical  singer,  seer, 
and  priest,  who  occurs  especiallj'  in  Attic 
legends.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  in  pre- 
Homeric  times,  and  to  have  been  the  son 
of  Selene  and  Orpheus  or  Linus  or  Eumol- 
pus.  Numerous  oracular  sayings,  hymns, 
and  chants  of  dedication  and  piarification 
were  ascribed  to  him,  which  had  been 
collected,  and  also  interpolated,  by  Ono- 
macritus,  in  the  time  of  the  Pisistratidse. 
His  tomb  was  shown  at  Athens  on  the 
Museum  Hill,  south-west  of  the  Acropolis 
[Pausanias  i  25  §  8]. 

(2)  A  grammarian  and  Greek  poet,  who 
in  the  beginning  of  the  Gth  century  after 
Christ  wrote  a  short  epic  of  love,  entitled 
Hero  and  Lcander,  which  shows  intense 
warmth  of  feeling,  and  has  touches  that  are 
almost  modern. 

Musagetes,  i.e.  leader  of  the  Muses. 
A  title  of  (Apollo)  the  god  of  poets.  {See 
Apollo  and  Muses.) 

Museion  (Lat.  Museum).  Oiiginally  a 
temple  of  the  Muses,  then  a  place  dedicated 
to  the  works  of  the  Muses.  In  this  sense 
the  most  remarkable  and  most  important 
museum  of  antiquity  was  that  established 
at  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in 
the  first  half  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.  This 
institution  contributed  very  largely  towards 
the  preservation  and  extension  of  Greek 
literature  and  learning.  It  was  a  spacious 
and  magnificent  edifice,  supplied  with  every- 
thing requisite  for  its  purpose,  such  as  an 
observatory,  a  library,  etc. ;  it  lay  near  the 
royal  palace  and  communicated  immediately 
with  the  temple  of  the  Muses.  Noted  men 
of  erudition  were  there  supported  at  the 
cost  of  the  State,  to  enable  them  to  devote 
themselves  to  their  learned  studies  without 
interruption.  They  were  under  the  super- 
vision of  principals  chosen  from  their  own 
bod}',  while  the  priest  of  the  Muses  was 
at  their  head.     Under  the  Roman  emperors, 
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when  Egypt  had  become  a  pi-ovince  of  the 
empire,  it  still  continued,  as  an  imperial 
institute  and  the  centre  of  all  learning, 
■especially  in  mathematics  and  astronomy 
{Strabo,  p.  794].  Caracalla  confiscated  the 
pensions  of  the  learned  men  attached  to  it, 
and  the  institution  itself  was  completely 
■destroyed  during  the  civil  wars  under 
Aurelian  in  the  3rd  century. 

Muses.  In  Greek  mythology  originally  the 
Nymphs  of  inspiring  springs,  then  goddesses 
of  song  in  general,  afterwards  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  kinds  of  poetry, 
arts,  and  sciences.  In  Homer,  who  now 
speaks  of  one,  and  now  of  many  Muses,  but 


(she  that  extols),  the  Muse  of  hisfortj;  with 
a  scroll.  (3)  Euterpe  (she  that  gladdens), 
the  Muse  of  lyric  song  ;  with  the  double 
flute.  (4)  Thalia  (she  that  flourishes),  the 
Muse  of  coined;/  and  bucolic  poetry ;  with 
the  comic  mask,  the  ivy  wreath,  and  the 
shepherd's  staff.  (5)  Melpojiene  (she 
that  sings),  the  Muse  of  tragechj ;  with 
tragic  mask,  ivy  wreath,  and  occasionally 
with  attributes  of  individual  heroes,  e.g. 
the  club,  the  sword.  (6)  TerpsIchArE  (she 
that  rejoices  in  the  dance),  the  Muse  of 
dancing  ;  with  the  lyre.  (7)  EratO  (the 
lovely  one),  the  Muse  ot  erotic  poetry; 
with   a  smaller   lyre.      (8)    POlymnIa    or 
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THE    MUSES. 

(Sarco.ibajus  ia  the  Lcuvre,  Paris.) 


without  specifying  their  number  or  their 
names,  they  are  considered  as  goddesses 
dwelling  in  Olympus,  who  at  the  meals  of 
the  gods  sing  sweetly  to  the  lyre  of  Apollo, 
inspire  the  poet  and  prompt  his  song. 
Hesiod  [Throg.  52-,  76-,]  calls  them  the  nine 
daughters  of  Zeus  and  Mnemosyne,  born  in 
Pieria,  and  mentions  their  names,  to  which 
we  shall  at  the  same  time  add  the  province 
and  the  attributes  afterwards  assigned  to 
each  {sec  cuts).  (1)  CallWpe  (she  of  the 
fair  voice),  in  Hesiod  the  noblest  of  all,  the 
Muse  of  epic  song ;  among  her  attributes 
are  a  wa.x   tablet  and   a  pencil.     (2)  ClIo 


PClyhymnIa  (she  that  is  rich  in  hymns), 
the  Muse  of  serious  sacred  songs ;  usually 
represented  as  veiled  and  pensive.  (9) 
UranIa  (the  heavenly),  the  Muso  of  astro- 
nomy; with  the  celestial  globe. 

Three  older  Muses  were  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished from  these.  Melete  (Medita- 
tion), Mneme  (Remembrance),  AoiDE(Song), 
whose  worship  was  saidto  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Aloidse,  Otus  and  Ephialtes, 
near  Mount  Helicon.  Thracian  settlers  in 
the  Pierian  district  at  the  foot  of  Olympus 
and  of  Helicon  in  Boeotia  are  usually 
mentioned  as  the  original  founders  of  this 
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worship.  At  both  these  places  were  their 
oldest  sanctuaries.  According  to  the  general 
belief,  the  favoxirite  haunts  of  the  Muses 
were  certain  springs,  near  which  temples 
and  statues  had  been  erected  in  their 
honour :  Castalia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Parnassus,  and  Aganippe  and  Hippocrene, 
on  Helicon,  near  the  towns  of  Ascra  and 
Thespifi^.  After  the  decline  of  Ascra,  the 
inhabitants  of  Thespite  attended  to  the 
worship  of  the  Muses  and  to  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  musical  contests  in  their 
honour  that  took  place  once  in  five  years. 
They  were  also  adored  in  many  other  places 
in  Greece.  Thus  the  Athenians  offered 
them  sacrifices  in  the  schools,  while  the 
Spartans  did  so  before  battle.  As  the  in- 
spiring Nymphs  of  springs  they  were  early 
connected  with  Dionj-sus;  the  god  of  poets, 
Apollo,  is  looked  on  as  their  loader  (Mfif>d- 
gctcs),  with  whom  they  share  the  knowledge 
of  past,  present,  and  future.  As  beings 
that  gladden  men  and  gods  with  their  song, 
Hesiod  describes  them  as  dwelling  on  Olym- 
pus along  with  the  Charites  and  Himeros. 
They  were  represented  in  art  as  virgin  god- 
desses with  long  garments  of  many  folds, 
and  frequently  with  a  cloak  besides;  they 
were  not  distinguished  by  special  attribirtes 
till  comparatively  later  times.  The  Roman 
poets  identified  them  with  the  Italian 
Cdmencc,  prophetic  Nymphs  of  springs  and 
goddesses  of  birth,  who  had  a  gi-ove  at  Rome 
outside  the  Porta  Ccipena.  {See  Egeria.) 
The  Greeks  gave  the  title  of  Muses  to 
their  nine  most  distingujshed  poetesses : 
Praxilla,  Moero,  Anyte,  Erinna,  Telesilla, 
Corinna,  Nossis,  Myrtis,  and  Sappho. 

Museum.    See  Museiox. 

Music  (Gr.  mnstce,  "art  of  the  Muses") 
included  among  the  Greeks  everything  that 
belonged  to  a  higher  intellectual  and  artistic 
education.  [Plato  in  his  liejmblic,  p.  136, 
while  discussing  education,  says :  "  Can  we 
find  any  better  than  the  old-fashioned  sort, 
gymnastic  for  the  body  and  music  for  the 
soul?"  and  adds:  "When  you  speak  of  music, 
do  you  rank  literature  under  music  or  not  ?" 
"  I  do."]  Music  in  the  narrower  sense  was 
regarded  by  the  Greeks  not  only  as  an 
agreeable  amusement,  but  also  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  of  cultivating  the 
feelings  and  the  character.  The  great  im- 
portance they  attached  to  music  is  also  shown 
by  their  idea  that  it  was  of  divine  origin ; 
Hermes  or  Apollo  were  said  to  have  in- 
vented the  lyre,  Athene  the  simple  flute. 
Pan  the  shepherd's  pipe.  Besides  these 
gods  and  the  Muses,  Dionysus  also  was  con- 


nected with  music.  Numerous  myths,  as 
for  instance  those  concerning  Aniphion 
and  Orpheus,  tell  of  its  mighty  power,  and 
testify  to  the  Greeks  having  cultivated 
music  at  a  very  early  epoch.  It  was  always 
intimately  allied  to  poetry.  Originally,  epic 
poems  were  also  sung  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  cithdrd,  and  the  old  heroes  of  poetry,, 
such  as  Orpheus  and  Muspeus,  are  at  the  same 
time  heroes  of  music,  just  as  in  historical 
times  the  lyric  and  dramatic  poets  were  at 
the  same  time  the  composers  of  their  works. 
It  was  not  until  the  Alexandrian  times  that 
the  poet  ceased  to  be  also  a  musician. 
Owing  to  its  connexion  with  poetry,  music 
developed  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
flourished  at  the  same  period,  a3  lyric  and 
dramatic  poetry.  Of  the  Greek  races,  the 
Dorians  and  Jilolians  had  a  special  genius- 
and  capacity  for  music,  and  among  both  we 
find  the  first  traces  of  its  development  as 
an  art. 

The  actual  foundation  of  the  classical 
music  of  the  Greeks  is  ascribed  to  Ter- 
PANDER  (g.v.),of  the  .Eolian  island  of  Lesbos, 
who,  in  Dorian  Sparta  (about  B.C.  675)  first 
gave  a  truly  artistic  form  to  song  accom- 
panied by  the  cithdra  or  cUhdrddie.S,  and 
especially  to  the  citharodic  nomos  (q.v.). 
In  the  Peloponnesian  school  of  the  Ter~ 
pandruliv,  who  followed  his  teaching  and 
formed  a  closely  united  guild,  citharodiec 
received  its  further  artistic  development. 
"What  Terpander  had  done  for  citharodice 
was  done  not  long  afterwards  by  ClOnas 
of  Thebes  or  Tegea  for  aidodlee,  or  song 
accompanied  by  the  flute.  The  artistic 
flute-playing  which  had  been  elaborated  by 
the  Phrygian  Olympus  in  Asia,  was  intro- 
duced by  Clonas  into  the  Peloponnesus, 
which  long  remained  the  principal  seat  of 
all  musical  art.  Of  the  two  kinds  of  inde- 
pendent instrumental  music,  which  through- 
out presupposes  the  development  of  vocal 
music  and  always  adapts  itself  to  this  as  its 
model,  the  earlier  is  the  music  on  the  fluto, 
aidettce,  which  was  especially  brought  into 
favourable  notice  by  S.iCADAS  of  Argos 
(about  B.C.  580),  while  the  music  on  stringed 
instruments,  cttltdiistlre,  is  later.  Music 
was  much  promoted  by  the  contests  at  the 
public  festivals,  above  all,  by  those  at  the 
Pythian  games.  Its  highest  point  of  deve- 
lopment was  attained  in  the  time  of  the 
Persian  Wars,  which  seems  to  have  seen 
the  completion  of  the  ancient  system  as  it 
had  been  elaborated  b}'  the  tradition  of  the 
schools.  The  Ij'ric  poets  of  this  time,  as 
Pindar  and   Simonides,  the  dramatists,  as- 
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Pliryiiichus  and  jEsclivlus,  were  held  by  the 
critics  to  be  unsurjjassable  models.  What 
was  added  in  subsequent  times  can  hardly 
be  called  a  new  development  of  the  art. 
Athens  in  her  golden  age  was  the  central 
city  where  professional  musicians  met  one 
another, — Athens  the  home  of  Greek  dra- 
matic poetry.  At  this  time  vocal,  combined 
with  instrumental,  music  largely  prevailed 
over  instrumental  music  alone.  The  latter 
was  chiefly  limited  to  nolo  performances. 

Ancient  weal  music  is  distinguished  in 
one  important  point  from  ours:  throughout 
classical  times  part-singing  was  unknown, 
and  there  was  at  most  a  difference  of 
octaves,  and  that  only  when  men  and  boys 
sang  in  the  same  choir.  Again,  in  classical 
times,  the  music  was  subordinate  to  the 
\\-ords,  and  was  therefore  necessarily  much 
simpler  than  it  is  now.  It  is  only  in  this 
way  that  we  can  explain  the  fact  that  an 
ancient  audience  c'ould  follow  the  musical 
representation  of  the  often  intricate  lan- 
guage of  the  odes,  even  when  the  odes  were 
sung  by  the  whole  choir.  Critics  regarded 
it  as  a  decline  of  art,  when,  at  the  end  of 
the  Peloponnesian  "War,  the  music  began 
to  be  the  important  clement  instead  of  the 
poetry.  This  change  took  place  at  first  in 
single  branches  of  the  art,  as  in  the  solos 
{mOnOduc)  in  tragedy,  and  in  the  dithy- 
rambic  choruses.  Thenceforward  ancient 
music,  like  modern  music,  raised  itself 
more  and  more  to  a  free  and  independent 
position  beside  that  of  poetry. 

The  first  place  among  the  various  kinds 
of  music  was  assigned  to  the  indigenous 
cWidrudtce,  which  was  connected  with  the 
first  development  of  the  musical  art ;  and 
indeed  stringed  instruments  were  always 
more  esteemed  than  wind  instruments,  in 
part  on  account  of  the  greater  technical 
difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome,  and 
which  led  to  musicians  giving  particular  at- 
tention to  them.  Moreover,  playing  on  the 
flute  was  limited  to  certain  occasions,  as 
its  sound  seemed  to  the  ancients  to  arouse 
enthusiasm  and  passion  [Aristotle,  Politics, 
viii  3].  There  is  evidence  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  ancient  theory  of  singing  and  of 
instrumentation  (in  spite  of  the  primitive 
nature  of  the  instruments)  was  brought  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  ;  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  public  must  have  possessed 
a  severely  critical  judgment  in  matters  of 
music.  The  characteristic  feature  of  ancient 
music  is  the  great  clearness  of  its  form, 
resulting,  above  all,  from  the  extreme  pre- 
cision of  the  rhythmic  treatment. 


(In  ancient  Greece  there  were  certain  kinds  or 
forms  of  rnusic,  which  were  known  by  national 
or  tribal  names,  Dorian,  Plirygian,  Lydian, 
Ionian,  and  Mo\ia,n.  Of  these  the  Dorian  and 
Phrygian  are  regarded  by  Plato  as  represoiiting 
tiie  mean  in  respect  of  jiitch,  while  the  highest 
varieties  of  the  Lydian  (called  Mixo-lydian  and 
Syntono-lydian)  are  contrasted  with  the  Ionian 
and  with  the  lowi-r  vaiiety  of  the  Lydian  (after- 
wards known  as  IIypo-l3'dian),  the  last  two  being 
des'-ribed  as  "slacU,"  or  low  in  pitch  {Republic. 
p.  398,  and  Aristotle,  Politics, y\i\  5  and?).  Each 
of  these  was  regarded  as  expressive  of  a  par- 
ticular feeling.  Thus,  the  Dorian  was  deemed 
appropriate  to  earnest  and  warlike  melodies  ;  the 
Plirygian  was  exciting  and  emotional ;  the 
Mixo-lydian  pathetic  and  plaintive.  The  jEnlian 
was  intermediate  between  the  high  -  pitched 
Lydian  and  the  low-pitched  Ionian  (Alhenaeus. 
p.  624  e,  f,  and  526  a  The  terms  Ionian  and 
yEolian  fell  out  of  use,  and  the  following  names 
were  generally  applied  to  seven  forms  of  music, 
beginning  with  the  highest  in  pitch  and  ending 
with  the  lowest:— Mixo-lydian,  Lydian,  Phry- 
gian, Dorian,  Hypo-lydian,  Hypo-phrygian,  and 
Hj-po-dorian.  These  seven  forms  were  known  as 
harmonife (harmonia  meaning  literally  a  "fitting" 
or  "  adjustment,"  hence  the  "  tuning"  of  a  series  of 
notes,  or  the  formation  of  a  "  scale  ").  Tliey  were 
afterwards  known  as  lonoi,  or  trupoi,  the  Latin 
mudi,  and  our  moods  or  "  modes."  But  the  term 
"modes"  is  ambiguous.  According  to  some 
authorities  (Westphal  and  his  followers)  the 
ancient  '■  modes  "  diftered  from  one  another  as  the 
modern  major  mode  differs  from  the  minor, 
namely  in  the  order  in  which  the  intervals  follow 
one  another,  the  difTerence  in  the  "modes  "thus 
depending  on  the  place  of  the  semi-tones  in  the 
octave.  Others  suppose  that  the  terms  Dorian, 
Phrygian,  Lj'dian,  and  the  rest,  were  applied  to 
different  scales  of  the  same  "  mode  "  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  terra.  Thus,  Mr.  D.  B.  Monro,  in  his 
Modes  of  Ancient  Greek  Music,  lb94,  maintains 
that,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Greek  music,  (1) 
there  is  no  distinction  between  "modes"  (har- 
monice)  and  "  keys"  {tonoi  or  tropoi);  and  (2)  that 
the  musical  scales  denoted  by  these  terms  were 
primarily  distinguished  by  diflerence  of  jnlch 
(p.  101).  To  the  passages  quoted  by  Mr.  Monro 
from  Plutarch  {De  Musica,  cc.  6,  8, 15-17,  19),  in 
support  of  the  identity  of  the  Greek  "  modes  "  and 
"  ke3-s,"  may  be  added  Plutarch,  de  E  apud 
Delplios,  c.  10,  where  the  "  keys "  (tonoi)  are 
regarded  as  synonymous  with  the  "  modes " 
{harinonio!),] 

As  the  basis  of  every  melodic  series  of 
sounds  the  ancients  had  the  tctrachord,  a 
scale  of  four  notes,  to  which  according  to 
tradition  the  earliest  music  was  limited. 
The  heptachord  consisted  of  two  tetra- 
chords,  as  the  central  note  was  at  once  the 
highest  of  the  first  and  the  lowest  of  the 
second  tetrachord.  The  heptachord  was 
certainly  in  use  before  Terpander,  who  is 
said  to  have  given  to  the  lyre  seven  strings 
instead  of  four.  [Strabo,  p.  618.  He 
really  increased  the  compass  of  the  scale 
from  the  two  conjunct  tetrachords  of  the 
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seven-stringed  lyre  to  a  full  octave,  with- 
out increasing  the  number  of  the  strings. 
This  he  did  by  adding  one  more  string  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  scale,  and  taking  away 
the  next  string  but  one.  Aristotle,  Prob- 
lems, six  32.] 

Thus  arose  the  octachord  or  octave,  and 
at  last,  after  various  additions,  the  follow- 
ing scale  of  notes  was  formed  ; 


and  continued  to  be  satisfied  with  a  system 
of  scales  ("  harmonies  ")  sung  by  the  sole 
guidance  of  the  ear.  Amongst  the  Canonici 
were  philosophers  such  as  Philolads, 
ArchytAs,  DemocrItds,  Plato,  and  Aris- 
totle. Lasus  of  Hermione,  the  master  of 
Pindar,  is  mentioned  as  the  first  author  of 
a  theoretical  work  on  music.  The  "  har- 
monic "  Aeistoxenus  {q.v.)  of  Tarentum,  a 
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From  the  lowest  b  onwards,  this  scale 
was  divided  into  tetrachords  in  such  a 
way  that  the  fourth  note  was  always  also 
regarded  as  the  first  of  the  following  tetra- 
chord  ;  [the  intervals  between  the  sounds 
of  the  tetrachord  were,  in  ascending  order, 
semi-tone,  tone,  tone].  This  sequence  was 
called  the  diatonic  genus.  Besides  this 
there  was  also  the  chromatic,  the  tetra- 
chords of  which  were  as  follows,  b  c  t^rf  e, 
c  f  '7g  a  [the  intervals  in  this  case  were 
semi-tone,  semi- tone,  tone  and  a  half]. 
Thirdly  there  was  the  enharmonic,  the 
tetrachord  of  which  [had  for  its  intei'vals 
\  tone,  \  tone,  2  tones,  and  accordingly] 
cannot  be  expressed  in  modern  notation. 
[Sec  also  p,  707.] 

With  regard  to  the  musical  instricmcnts 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  only  stringed 
instruments  {cp.  especially  Cithara  and 
Lyra)  and  the  flute  (q.v.),  which  closely 
resembled  our  clarionet,  were  employed  in 
music  proper ;  and  that  the  other  instru- 
ments, such  as  trumpets  (.see  Salpinx),  Pan's 
pipes  (sec  Syrinx),  cj'mbals  (cyinbdla),  and 
kettledrums  {sec  Tympanum),  were  not  in- 
cluded within  its  province. 

In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  attention 
paid  to  music  by  the  Greeks,  it  early 
became  the  subject  of  learned  research 
and  literary  treatment.  The  p'hilosopher 
Pythagoras  occupied  himself  with  musical 
acoustics ;  he  succeeded  in  representing 
numerically  the  relations  of  the  octave,  the 
fifth,  and  the  fourth.  For  representing 
the  symphonic  relations  the  Pythagorean 
school  invented  the  monochord  or  canon,  a 
string  stretched  over  a  sounding  board  and 
with  a  movable  bridge,  by  means  of  which 
the  string  could  be  divided  into  different 
lengths ;  it  was  on  this  account  known  as 
the  school  of  the  Cdnomci  as  opposed  to 
the  Harmonici,  who  opposed  this  innovation 


pupil  of  Aristotle,  was  held  by  the  ancients 
to  be  the  greatest  authority  on  music;  from 
his  numerous  works  was  drawn  the  greatest 
])art  of  subsequent  musical  literature.  Of 
other  writers  on  music  we  may  mention  the 
well-known  mathematician  Euclid,  and  the 
great  astronomer  Claudius  PToLEMiEus, 
who  perfected  musical  acoustics. 

Among  the  Romans,  a  native  development 
of  music  was  completely  wanting.  They  had, 
indeed,  an  ancient  indigenous  musical  in- 
strument, the  short  and  slender  Latian  flute 
with  four  holes  ;  but  their  national  art  of 
flute-playing  was,  at  an  early  period,  thrown 
into  the  background  by  the  Etruscan,  which 
was  practised  as  a  jsrofession  by  foreigners, 
freedmen,  and  people  of  the  lowest  classes 
of  the  Roman  population.  Among  the  nine 
old  guilds,  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
king  Numa,  there  was  one  of  flute-players 
(tlbiclncs),  who  assisted  at  public  sacrifices. 
With  the  Greek  drama,  Greek  dramatic 
music  was  also  introduced  ;  it  was,  how- 
ever, limited  to  flute-playing  {cp.  Flute). 
Stringed  instruments  were  not  originally 
known  at  Rome,  and  were  not  fi-equently 
employed  till  after  the  second  Punic  War. 
Indeed,  as  Greek  usages  and  manners  in 
general  gained  ground  with  the  beginning  of 
the  2nd  century,  so  also  did  Greek  music. 
Greek  dances  and  musical  entertainments 
became  common  at  the  meals  of  aristocratic 
families,  and  the  younger  members  of  re- 
spectable households  received  insti-uction 
in  music  as  in  dancing.  Though  it  was 
afterwards  one  of  the  subjects  of  higher 
education,  it  was  never  considered  a  real 
and  effective  means  of  training.  PJnter- 
tainments  like  our  concerts  became  frequent 
towards  the  end  of  the  Republic,  and 
formed  part  of  the  musical  contests  insti- 
tuted by  Nero,  a  great  lover  of  music,  in 
a.d.  go,  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  contests. 
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Domitian  liad  an  Odeum  built  on  the 
■Campus  Martins  (Field  of  Mars)  for  the 
musical  entertainments  of  the  AgOn  Cup'i- 
tOllnus,  instituted  by  him  in  A.d.  86,  and 
celebrated  at  intervals  of  four  years  to  the 
end  of  the  classical  period. — Passages  bear- 
ing on  music  in  Roman  literature  have  no 
independent  value,  as  they  are  entirely 
drawn  from  Greek  sources. — For  Roman 
military  music,  see  LiTDUS  (2)  and  Tuba. 

Muta.    See  Mania. 

Myrmidones.  A  race  in  Southern  Thes- 
saly,  said  to  have  originally  dwelt  in  the 
island  of  Mg\\v\,  and  to  have  emigrated 
from  it  with  Peleus.  They  fought  before 
Troy  under  their  chieftain  Achilles.  For 
legends  about  their  origin,  see  Mxcvs. 

Myrmillo.    See  Gladiatores. 

Myron.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek 
artists,  of  Eleutherse  in  Attica,  an  older 
contemporary  of  Phidias  and  Poly  clitus,  and 
like  them  a  pupil  of  Ageladas.  His  works, 
•chiefly  in  bronze,  were  numerous  and  very 
varied  in  subject, 
gods,  heroes,  and 
especially  athletes 
and  representations 
of  animals,  which 
were  admired  bj'  the 
ancients  for  their 
lifelike  truth  to 
nature.  Most  famous 
among  these  were 
his  statue  of  the 
Argive  ninner  La- 
das  ;  his  Discohulus 
(or  Quoit  -  thrower, 
sec  cut),  which  we 
are  enabled  to  ap- 
preciate in  several 
■copies  in  marble,  the 
best  being  that  in 
the  Palazzo  Messimi 
in  Rome;  and  his 
■Cow  on  the  Market-place  at  Athens,  which 
received  the  very  highest  praise  among  the 
ancients,  was  celebrated  [in  36  extant  epi- 
grams, in  the  Greek  Anthology,  all  quoted 
in  Overbeck's  Schriftquellen,  §§  550-588], 
and  may  be  regarded  as  his  masterpiece. 
He  was  also  the  first  to  represent  what  is 
really  a  genre  portrait,  in  his  Drunken 
Old  Woman  [Pliny,  N.  H.  xxxvi  32;  but 
this  is  now  attributed  to  another  artist,  one 
Socrates.     Overbeck,  §  2092]. 

Myrrha.    Mother  of  Adonis  by  her  own 
father  Cinyras.    {Cp.  Adonis.) 

Myrt6a.    See  Vends. 

Myrtilus.     Son  of  Hermes,  charioteer  of 


MARBLE   COPY    OF    MYRON  S 
DISCOBOLUS. 

(Rome,  Palazzo  Messimi.) 


CEiiomaiis,  whose  defeat  by  Pelops  was  due 
to  hig  treachery.  When  he  demanded  the 
reward  that  had  been  settled,  the  half  of  the 
realm  of  CEuomaiis,  Pelops  threw  him  into 
the  sea  near  Gersestus  in  Euboea,  and  that 
part  of  the  jEgean  was  thence  called  the 
Myrtoan  Sea.     {Cf.  (Enomaus  and  Pelops.) 

[Mys.  A  famous  toreutic  artist  who  en- 
graved the  Battle  of  the  Centaurs  on  the 
inside  of  the  shield  of  the  Athene  Proma- 
chos  of  Phidias.  The  work  was  executed 
after  a  design  by  Parrhiisius  (Pausanias,  i 
28  §  2),  a  generation  after  Phidias.  It  was 
Parrhasius  also  who  designed  the  Captzirc 
of  Troy  for  a  cup  embossed  by  Mys  (Athe- 
na?us,  p.  782  b).  He  is  also  mentioned  in 
Propertius,  iii  7,  12;  and  Martial,  viii  34, 
51,  xiv  25.]  [J.  E.  S.] 

Mystae.  The  Greek  term  for  tho.se  who 
had  been  initiated  into  the  mj'steries  of  the 
lesser  Eleusinia.    (See  Eledsinia.) 

Mysteries.  The  name  given  by  the  Greeks, 
and  later  also  by  the  Romans,  to  various 
kinds  of  secret  worships,  which  rested  on 
the  belief  that,  besides  the  general  modes  of 
honouring  the  gods,  there  was  another,  re- 
vealed only  to  the  select  few.  Such  religious 
services  formed  in  almost  all  the  Greek 
states  an  important  part  of  the  established 
worship,  and  were  in  the  hands  of  an  impor- 
tant body  of  priests  apjjointed  by  the  State. 
If  any  one  divulged  to  the  uninitiated  the 
holy  ceremonies  and  prayers,  or  sometimes 
even  the  names  only,  by  which  the  gods 
were  invoked,  he  was  publicly  punished  for 
impiety.  Some  mysteries  were  exclusively 
managed  by  special  priests  and  assistants 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  laymen.  To  others 
a  certain  class  of  citizens  was  admitted  ; 
thus  the  Attic  Thesmophorm  could  only  be 
celebrated  by  women  living  in  lawful  wed- 
lock with  a  citizen,  and  themselves  of  pure 
Athenian  descent  and  of  unblemished  reputa- 
tion. At  other  mysteries  people  of  every 
kind  and  either  sex  :vvere  allowed  to  be  pre- 
sent, if  they  had  carried  out  certain  preli- 
minary conditions  (especially  purification), 
and  had  then  been  admitted  and  initiated. 

The  usages  connected  with  the  native 
mysteries  were  similar  to  the  ceremonies 
of  Greek  divine  service  ;  in  the  course  of 
time,  however,  many  other  elements  were 
borrowed  from  foreign  modes  of  worship. 
They  consisted  usually  in  the  recital  of  cer- 
tain legends  about  the  fortunes  of  the  deity 
celebrated,  which  differed  from  the  ordinary 
myths  in  many  respects  (e.g.  the  names  and 
genealogies),  and  were  often  accompanied  by 
a  dramatic  representation,  with  which  was 
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connected  the  exliibitiou  of  certain  holy 
,  things,  including  sjnnbols  and  relics.  In 
many  cases  the  S3'mbols  were  not  hidden 
from  the  public  ej'e,  but  their  meaning  was 
revealed  to  the  initiated  alone.  Of  native 
m}'steries  those  considei'ed  most  holy  were 
the  Elcusinian  mysteries  of  Demeter ;  we 
know  more  about  the  ceremonies  in  this 
case  than  in  any  other.  {See  Eleusinia.) 
Ne.xt  to  these  came  the  Samothracian  mys- 
teries of  the  Cdblri  (g.v.),  which  in  course 
of  time  appear  to  have  become  very  similar 
to  the  Eleiisinian.  In  these  two  mysteries, 
as  indeed  in  all,  no  deeper  meaning  was 
originally  attached  to  the  legends,  usages, 
and  symbols.  But,  as  time  went  on,  these 
initiations  were  supposed  to  have  a  peculiar 
power  of  preserving  men  amid  the  dangers 
of  this  life  by  purification  and  expiation, 
of  giving  him  a  temporary  blessedness,  and 
above  all  of  conferring  a  sure  prospect  of 
a  state  of  bliss  after  death.  [Isocrates, 
Paneg.  §  28.]  This  change  is  in  great 
part  due  to  the  influence  of  a  sect,  the 
OrpMci  (sec  Orpheus).  Following  Oriental, 
Egyptian,  and  also  Pj'thagorean  doctrines, 
they  taught  that  expiation  and  sanctification 
were  necessary  for  this  and  for  a  future  life, 
and  that  these  must  be  effected  by  means 
of  the  initiations  and  purifications  which 
they  pretended  Orpheus  had  revealed  to 
them.    Those  who  enjoyed  these  revelations 


of  Orpheus  constituted  a  religious  society 
which  gradually  extended  to  every  Greek 
country.  Their  religious  services  were  also 
called  mysteries,  not  only  because  the  ini- 
tiated alone  could  take  part  in  them,  but 
because  the  representations  and  usages 
connected  with  them  had  a  hidden  mystic 
meaning.  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  their 
influence  that  foreign  mysteries  were  intro- 
duced into  Greece,  and  that  thus  the  various 
systems  were  blended  together.  Among 
foreign  mysteries  must  be  mentioned  the^ 
wild  and  fanatic  orgies  of  Dionysus  (or 
Bacrlnts),  Sdbdzius,  and  Cybclc. 

Tlie  first  of  these  gained  a  footing  in  Rome 
and  Italy  under  the  name  of  Bac.chdndlla, 
and  in  186  B.C.  had  to  be  firmly  suppressed 
by  the  government  on  account  of  the  ex- 
cesses connected  with  them  [Livy  xxxix 
8-19] ;  while  the  last-mentioned  were  most 
widely  spread  even  in  early  imperial  times. 
{Sec  Rhea.)  The  m3'Steries  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Isis  and  of  Mifhnts  (q.v.) 
were  also  held  in  high  esteem  b}'  Greeks 
and  Romans  down  to  a  late  period.  The 
whole  S3'-stem  of  mj'steries  endured  to  the 
very  end  of  the  pagan  times,  for  the  deeper 
meaning  of  its  symbolism  offered  a  certain 
satisfaction  even  to  the  religious  require- 
ments of  the  educated,  which  they  failed  to 
find  in  the  empty  forms  of  the  ordinary 
worship.    {Cj).  Orgies.) 


N 


Nsenia,  properl}'  spelt  Nenia  (q.v.). 

Naevius  {Gnwus).  A  Roman  epic  and  dra- 
matic poet.  Born  apparently  in  Campania, 
about  270  B.C.,  he  served  in  the  Roman 
army  during  the  first  Punic  War  ;  and,  set- 
tling after  this  at  Rome,  he  brought  his  first 
play  upon  the  stage  in  235,  i.e.  soon  after 
the  first  appearance  of  Livius  Andronicus. 
Owing  to  the  license  and  recklessness  with 
which  he  incessantly  attacked  the  Roman 
nobles,  especially  the  Metelli,  he  was  thrown 
into  prison,  and  though  liberated  thence  by 
the  tribunes  of  the  people,  was  afterwards 
banished  from  Rome.  He  died  in  exile  at 
Utica  about  200. 

His  poetical  account  of  the  first  Punic 
War  (Bellum  Pmmcum),  written  in  old 
age  in  the  Saturnian  metre,  made  him  the 
creator  of  the  Roman  national  epic.  The 
work  originally  formed  one  continuous 
whole,  but  at  a  later  time  was  divided  into 
seven  books  by  the  scholar  Octavius  Lam- 
padio.     The  fragments  preserved  give  the 


impression  of  its  having  been  little  more 
than  a  chronicle  in  verse.  Indeed,  even  in 
its  plan,  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
prose  chronicles  of  the  Roman  annalists  ;  for 
here,  as  there,  the  real  subject  of  the  poem 
was  preceded  by  an  account  of  the  early 
history  of  Rome,  dating  from  the  flight  of 
jEneas  from  Troy.  Nrevius  also  made  an 
imjiortant  departure  in  the  province  of 
dramatic  poetry  by  creating  a  national 
drama.  Besides  imitations  of  Greek  tra- 
gedies, of  which  seven  alone  are  known  by 
name  and  by  extant  fragments,  it  was  he 
who  first  attempted  to  adapt  the  materials 
of  his  country's  history  to  the  dramatic 
form  handed  down  by  the  Greeks.  Tiius, 
in  the  Jidmiiliis  or  Lfipiis,  he  treats  of  the 
youth  of  Romulus  and  Remus ;  and,  in  the 
play  Clastulium,  of  a  contemporary  liis- 
torical  event.  From  the  nnniber  of  titles 
of  his  comedies  still  preserved  (over  thirt  j'), 
and  from  the  verdict  of  antiquity,  we  may 
infer    that   his  forte    lay   in   comedy:    ho 
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appears  to  have  been  no  mere  translator  of 
his  (ireek  originals,  but  to  have  handled 
them  with  considerable  freedom.  It  was  in 
his  comedies  especially  that  he  introduced 
his  attacks  on  men  and  events  of  the  daj'. 

Naiads  (Gr.  Naiddes).  The  Nymphs  of 
rivers  and  springs.     {Src  Nymphs.) 

NamaLianus  (Clnudinn  KiitiUns).  A 
Roman  poet,  by  birth  a  Gaul  and  a  pagan, 
who  was  prii'fcctus  urln  under  Honorius  in 
A.D.  41 G.  After  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric, 
he  returned  to  his  native  countrj-,  ravaged 
at  that  time  by  the  Visigoths,  and  described 
his  journey  home  in  two  books,  De  Reditu 
suo,  of  which  the  beginning  of  the  first  and 
the  end  of  the  second  have  perished.  The 
poem  is  pm-e  and  correct  in  language  and 
metrical  form,  and  is  interesting  on  account 
of  its  pathetic  description  of  the  misfortunes 
of  the  time. 

Names.  (1)  The  Greeks  had  no  names 
denoting  familj',  nothing  coi'responding 
to  our  surnames.  Hence  the  name  of  the 
new-born  child  was  left  to  the  free  choice  of 
the  parents,  like  the  Christian  name  with 
us;  the  child  usually  received  it  on  the 
seventh  or  tenth  day  after  birth,  the  occa- 
sion being  a  family  festival.  According  to 
the  most  ancient  custom,  the  sou,  especially 
the  first-born,  received  the  name  of  his 
grandfather,  sometimes  that  of  his  fatiier, 
era  name  derived  from  it(Phr)Cos — Phocion) 
or  similarly  compounded  (Theophrastos — 
Theodores).  As  a  rule  a  Greek  only  had 
one  name,  to  which  was  added  that  of  his 
father,  to  prevent  confusion,  e.g.  Thticj'- 
dides  {scil.  the  son)  of  Olonis.  A  great 
many  names  were  compounded  with  the 
names  of  gods  (Herakleitofi,  Ileroddtds, 
Aricmuloros,  Diogenes),  or  derived  from 
them  {Demetvios,  ApoUunVts).  Frequently 
names  of  good  omen  for  the  future  of  the 
child  were  cliosen.  Sometimes  a  new  name 
was  afterwards  substituted  for  the  original 
one  ;  so  Plato  was  originally  called  Aris- 
tocles,  and  Theuphrastus  Tyrtamus.  Slaves 
were  usuall}'  called  after  their  native  conn- 
try,  or  their  physical  or  moral  j)eculiarities. 

(2)  The  Romans,  in  the  republican 
times,  had  their  names  in  the  following 
order:  preenomcn  (  =  our  "Christian  name"), 
nomen  (name  of  race,  gentile  name),  cogno- 
men (surname,  denoting  the  family).  The 
gentile  name,  which  originally  (always  in 
patrician  names)  had  for  derivative  suffi.x 
-ius  (e.g.  iCniius,  Corneliiis,  Tidlius),  was 
common  to  all  those  connected  with  the 
gens,  men,  women,  clients,  and  freedmen. 
The  prienomen  was  given  to  sous  on  the 
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third  day  after  birth,  the  dies  lustrie,us, 
and  was  officiallj'  confirmed  when  the  toga 
vlrllis  was  assumed  and  the  name  was  in- 
scribed on  the  roll  of  citizens.  The  original 
meaning  oi  ihe  j^ra^nomen ,  in  which  there 
was  sometimes  a  reference  to  peculiar 
circumstances  at  birth  (e.g.  Lucius  =  horn 
by  day,  Munius  =  horn  in  the  morning; 
Qtdntus,  the  fifth,  Deeumis,  the  tenth),  came 
to  be  disregarded  in  the  course  of  time,  when 
the  name  was  given.  As  a  rule,  the  eldest 
son  received  the  innenomen  of  his  father. 
Of  these  there  was  a  comparatively  limited 
number  in  the  noble  families  ;  some  were 
employed  only  by  certain  gentes,  even  bj- 
certain  families,  as  for  instance  Appins 
exclusively  bj'  the  Claudii,  and  Tiberius 
especially  by  the  Neroncs  who  belonged  to 
this  race  ;  while  others  were  actuallj'  pro- 
hibited in  certain  families,  e.g.  Marcus  in 
that  of  the  Mcnilil}  The  prcvnomen  was 
usually  written  in  an  abbreviated  form ; 
thus,  A.  stands  for  Aldus,  C.  for  Gains,  Gn. 
for  Gnoius,  D.  for  Deelnius,  L.  for  Lucius, 
M'.  for  Mdnius,  M.  for  Marcus,  P.  for 
Puhlius,  Q.  for  Quintus,  Ser.  for  Servius, 
S.  or  Sex.  for  Sextus,  Ti.  for  Tiberius,  T. 
for  Titus. 

The  surnamc{cognomcn),  the  use  of  which 
was,  in  early  times,  not  customary  among 
the  plebeians,  served  to  denote  and  distin- 
guish the  different  families  of  the  same  race, 
which  often  included  sevei-al,  patrician  and 
plebeian.  Thus  the  gens  Cornelia  comprised 
the  patrician  families  of  the  Scipiones, 
Sulla;  etc.,  and  the  plebeian  families  of  the 
DolubeUce,  Lcntilli,  etc.  [It  is  true  that  some 
patrician  families  had  fixed  cognomina  (e.g. 
Nero),  but  it  was  quite  common  for  plebeians 
to  take  cognomina  or  to  have  them  given ; 
e.g.  Cn.  'Pomiwius  Magnits,  C.  Asinius  Pollio, 
and  his  son  Asinius  Gallus.  Some  plebeians 
never  took  a  cognomen,  e.g.  the  Antonii. 
But  the  Tullii  are  Clcerones  in  the  last  cen- 
tury of  the  Republic.  Cognomina,  whether 
fixed  or  otherwise,  are  generally  of  the 
nature  of  nicknames,  or,  at  any  rate,  add  a 
description  of  some  personal  characteristic; 
e.g.  Ndso,  Strdbo,  Gallus,  Scro/a,  Asind, 
Rufus.] 

To  the  surname  there  was  sometimes 
added  a  second  and  even  a  third,  in   later 

!  times  called  the  agnomen,  to  indicate  a 
lateral  branch  of  the  family,  for  instance  the 
Scipiones  Ndslca'^ ;  or,  in  memory  of  some 
remarkable  exploit  in  war  (e.g.  Sciplo  Afri- 
canus,  Asldtteus,  etc.),  or  in  consequence  of 
a  popular   designation  (e.g.  Sclpio  Naslca 

I  Serapio)  or  of  an  adoption.    It  was  the  ori- 
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ginal  custom  for  the  adopted  son,  on  passing 
from  one  gens  to  another,  to  add  to  the 
pramo)nen,  nomcn,  and  cognomen  of  his 
adoptive  father  the  name  of  his  own  former 
gens  with  the  termination  -anus.  Thus 
the  fidl  name  of  the  destroyer  of  Carthage, 
the  son  of  L.  ^Emilius  Paulus  adopted  by- 
one  of  the  Scipios,  was  P(ubliusj  Corne- 
lius Scipio  Africanus  iEmilianns.  After 
about  70  A.D.  there  were  many  irregulari- 
ties in  the  way  these  names  were  given, 
the  tendency  being  to  give  very  many. 

Women  originally  had  only  one  name, 
the  feminine  form  of  the  gentile  name  of 
their  father,  e.g.  Cornelia.  In  later  times 
they  sometimes  had  a, preenomen  also,  which 
they  received  on  marriage.  It  was  the 
feminine  form  of  the  husband's  pramomen, 
■e.g.  Gaia.  Sometimes  they  had  both  names, 
■e.g.  Aula  Cornelia.  The  2}ra'nomen  went 
out  of  use  for  a  time  during  the  later  Re- 
public, and  it  was  afterwards  placed  after 
the  nomcn  like  a  cognomen  (e.g.  lunia 
Tcrtia).  Under  the  Empire,  they  regularly 
had  two  names,  either  the  nomen  and  cog- 
nomen of  the  father  {e.g.  Csecilia  Metella) 
•or  the  nomina  of  father  and  mother  {e.g. 
Vdleria  Attia,  daughter  of  Attius  and 
V(ihria). 

Slaves  were  originally  designated  by  the 
prsenomeu  of  their  master,  e.g.  Marcipov-— 
Mair.i  jmcr  (slave  of  Marcus).  Later,  when 
the  number  of  slaves  had  been  greatly  mul- 
tiplied, it  became  necessary  to  give  them 
names  chosen  at  random.  ITreeclmeu  regu- 
larly took  the  nomcn,  afterwards  the  prce- 
nomen  also,  of  the  man  who  freed  them 
(or  of  the  father  of  the  woman  who  freed 
them),  while  they  retained  their  previous 
name  as  a  cognomen ;  thus  the  name  of 
the  well-known  freedman  of  Cicero  was  M. 
Tullius  Tiro,  and  of  a  freedman  of  Livia 
(the  wife  of  Augustus),  M.  Livius  Ismarus. 

Nana.     See  Attis. 

Nads.  The  Greek  term  for  the  inner 
portion  of  a  temple.     {Sec  Temple.) 

Narcissus.  The  beautiful  son  of  the  river- 
god  Cei)hTsus.  He  rejected  the  love  of  the 
Nymph  Echo  (</.«.),  and  Aphrodite  punished 
him  for  this  by  inspiring  him  with  a  passion 
for  the  reflexion  of  himself  which  he  saw  in 
the  water  of  a  fountain.  He  pined  away  in 
the  desire  for  it :  to  see  one's  reflexion  in 
the  water  was  hence  considered  as  a  pre- 
sage of  death.  The  flower  of  the  same 
name,  into  which  he  was  changed,  was  held 
to  be  a  symbol  of  perishableness  and  death, 
and  was  sacred  to  Hades,  the  divinity  of  the 
world  below.    Persephone  had  just  gathered 


a  narcissus,  when  she  was  carried  off  by 
Hades. 


*    NARCISSUS. 

(Mural  painting  fi-om  Pompeii.    Naijles  Museum.) 

Nauarchus  (Gr.  noi(«)r7(ds  =  commander 
of  a  ship).  The  Spartan  term  for  the  com- 
mander of  the  fleet,  chosen  for  one  year ; 
also  a  general  term  for  the  captain  of  a 
ship,  regularly  so  used  in  the  fleets  of  the 
Roman  Empire. 

Naucrariae.  Administrative  districts  at 
Athens  dating  from  prehistoric  times ;  they 
were  48  in  number,  12  from  each  of  the  old 
phglw.  Each  of  tjiem  was  obliged  to  fur- 
nish two  horsemen  and  a  ship  towards  the 
army  and  navy.  The  nciucrdri,  who  were 
at  their  head,  seem  to  have  formed  a  college 
or  corporate  bodj',  who  occupied  themselves 
especially  with  all  military  and  financial 
affairs,  while  current  business  was  managed 
by  the  prytdneis,  whose  office  was  the 
Prytdneion.  Clistheues  raised  their  num- 
ber to  50,  5  from  each  of  the  10  new  phylce, 
and  probably  restricted  in  functions  to  the 
services  to  the  State,  and  especially  the 
fleet.  It  is  likely  that  they  were  given  up 
after  the  fleet  had  been  increased  by  The- 
mistocles ;  their  place  was  probably  taken 
by  the  trierarchies.     {See  Leitodrgia.) 

Naumachise.  A  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  contests  between  ships,  repre- 
sented for  the  amusement  of  the  people,  and 
commemorating  naval  engagements  famous 
in  history.  The  first  representation  of  this 
kind  Avas  given  by  Cfesar  in  B.C.  4G  in  a 
basin  dug  out  for  this  purpose  on  the  Cam- 
inis  Martins,  on  which  occasion  a  Tyrian 
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and  an  Egyptian  fleet  fouglit  againat  each 
other,  each  witli  2,000  I'owers  and  1,000 
marines  ou  board.  In  B.C.  2,  Augustus,  at 
the  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Mars  Ultor, 
had  a  seaKght  between  Athenians  and  Per- 
sians, represented  with  thirty  ships.  The 
greatest  of  all  nanmachicv  was  that  of 
Claudius  in  a.d.  52 ;  it  took  place  on  the 
Fucine  Lake,  and  19,000  men  in  the  dress 
of  Rhodians  and  Sicilians  fought  in  two 
fully  armed  men-of-war.  For  similar  con- 
tests the  arena  of  the  ami)liitheatre  was 
sometimes  filled  with  water.  The  crews  of 
the  ships  consisted  of  gladiators,  prisoners, 
and  criminals  who  had  been  condemned  to 
death. 

Naupllus.  (1)  Sou  of  Poseidon  and  Amy- 
mone  {sec  Danaus),  founder  of  Nauplia,  and 
a  famous  navigator. 

(2)  A  king  of  Euboea,  husband  of  Cly- 
mene.  (Sec  Catreus.)  After  the  unjust 
execution  of  his  son  Palamedes  (q-v.)  at  the 
siege  of  Troy,  the  Greeks  refused  to  give 
him  the  satisfaction  he  demanded.  There- 
upon he  avenged  his  son's  death  by  raising 
deceptive  fire-signals,  and  stranding  the 
returning  Greeks  among  the  breakers  near 
the  cliffs  of  Caphareus  in  Eubcea.  He  thus 
caused  the  shipwreck  and  destruction  of  a 
large  number.  He  is  said  to  have  finally 
thrown  himself  into  the  sea. 

Kauslcaa.  The  discreet  and  beautiful 
daughter  of  the  Phaeacian  king  Alclnotis 
and  Arete.  She  met  Od3'sseus  when  he 
was  cast  ashore  on  the  island  of  Scheria, 
and  conducted  him  to  her  father's  palace 
(Homer,  0(L  vi). 

Nautodici.  Commercial  judges :  at  Athens, 
a  judicial  board,  having  cognisance  in 
disputes  between  traders  and  suits  against 
foreigners  who  pretended  to  be  citizens. 
The  former  class  of  cases  they  settled  them- 
selves ;  the  latter  they  prepared  and  brought 
before  the  Heliastic  court.  In  Demosthenes' 
time  they  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  both 
kinds  of  suits  came  under  the  jtirisdiction 
of  the  ThcsmothHd'. 

Hazarius.  A  Latin  panegyric  writer; 
the  author  of  an  eulogy  on  the  emperor 
Constautine,  delivered  321  a.d. 

Nearchus.  A  Greek  writer  of  Crete,  resi- 
dent afterwards  at  Amphipolis.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  youth, 
and  administered  the  satrapy  of  Lycia  for 
five  years  after  the  battle  of  Granicus  (334 
B.C.).  He  then  took  part  in  the  Indian  expe- 
dition (327  B.C.)  and  returned,  as  commander 
of  the  fleet,  down  the  Indus  and  along  the 
coast  of  Asia,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris. 


Alter  Alexander's  death  he  attached  himself 
to  Antigonus.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his 
voyage,  which  was  rich  in  geographical  dis- 
coveries. Of  this  we  possess,  besides  frag- 
ments, an  abstract  in  Arrian's  Indica.  The 
investigations  of  later  times  have  in  many 
respects  confirmed  the  trustworthiness  of 
his  statements  concerning  ancient  India. 

Nectar.  The  drink  of  the  Greek  gods 
{sec  Ambrosia),  which  Homer  describes  as- 
a  red  wine  [//.  xix  38]  which  Hebe  pours 
oitt  for  the  immortals  [ib.  iv  .3]. 

Necysia.     Feast  in  honour  of  the  dead 
{Sec  Burial.) 

Nfifasti  Dies.     Sec  Fasti. 

Neleus.  Son  of  Poseidon  and  Tyro  the 
daughter  of  Salmoneus,  brother  of  Pelias. 
The  brothers  are  exposed  after  birth  bj^  their 
mother,  who  afterwards  married  Cretheus 
of  lolcus :  they  are  found  by  a  herdsman 
and  brought  np  by  him  until  they  grow  up 
and  are  acknowledged  bj'  their  mother. 
After  Cretheus'  death  they  quarrel  about 
the  possession  of  lolcus,  and  Neleus,  to- 
gether with  Melampiis  and  Bias,  the  sons 
of  liis  half-brother  Amythfion,  retires  into 
exile  in  Messenia,  where  Aphiireus,  T3'ro's 
cousin,  allows  them  to  occupy  Pylus.  By 
Chloris,  daughter  of  Amphion,  the  king  ol 
the  Minyau  Orchoinenus  (it  is  only  a  later 
myth  that  identifies  him  with  Amphion  of 
Thebes)  he  is  father  of  twelve  sons,  of 
whom  Perlclymenus  and  Nestor  {q.v.)  are 
the  most  celebrated,  and  one  daughter,  the 
beatttiful  Pero, bride  of  Bias(sceMELAMPns). 
Ou  his  refusing  to  purify  Heracles  from 
the  murder  of  Iphitus,  Heracles  invades  his- 
countryand  .slays  all  his  sons  except  Nestor,, 
who  chances  to  be  absent  from  home  at  the 
time.  Nestor  becomes  the  champion  and 
avenger  of  the  aged  Neleus  when  the  Epeans 
and  their  king  Augeas,  emboldened  by  his 
misfortune,  venture  on  acts  of  injustice 
towards  him.  According  to  one  account  it 
was  Neleus  who  renewed  the  Olympian 
games  and  died  at  Corinth,  where,  it  was 
said,  he  was  buried  at  the  isthmus ;  accord- 
ing to  others,  he  was  slain  along  with  his 
sous  by  Heracles. 

Nemea  (the  Nemean  Games).  One  of  the 
four  Greek  national  festivals,  which  was 
celebrated  in  the  valley  of  Nemea  in  the 
territory  of  the  Argive  town  Cleonse.  In 
historic  times  the  festival  was  held  in 
honour  of  Zeus,  who  had  here  a  temple  with 
a  sacred  grove.  Original!}'  it  is  said  to  have 
consisted  of  funeral  games,  instituted  by 
the  Seven  during  their  expedition  against 
Thebes,  in  memory  of  the  boy  Archemorus 
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(see  Seven  against  Thebes).  Heracles 
afterwards  changed  it  into  a  festival  in 
honour  of  Zeus.  From  about  575  onwards, 
athletic  competitions  were  added  to  the 
festival,  after  the  model  of  those  at  Olympia ; 
and,  like  the  latter,  it  was  only  gradually 
that  it  developed  into  a  general  Hellenic 
celebration.  It  was  held  twice  in  a  period 
of  four  years,  once  in  August,  every  fourth 
year,  once  in  winter,  every  second  or  first 
■  Olympic  year.  [It  is  more  probable,  how- 
.  ever,  that  the  so  called  "  Winter  Nemea  " 
were  only  local  games  held  in  Argos,  and 
that  the  panhellenic  Nemea  were  celebrated 
in  alternate  years  at  the  end  of  every  first 
and  third  Olympic  year,  at  a  time  corre- 
sponding to  our  July.  The  question  is 
discussed  by  linger  in  the  Philologus  xxxiv 
50,  but  Droysen,  in  Hermes  xiv  1,  considers 
it  still  unsettled.]  The  management  of  the 
festival  was  originally  possessed  by  the 
Cleouceans,  but  soon  passed,  together  with 
the  possession  of  the  sanctuary,  into  the 
hands  of  the  Argives.  The  games  consisted 
of  gymnastic,  equestrian,  and  musical  con- 
tests (for  the  two  former,  cp.  Olympian 
Games)  ;  the  prize  was  a  palm-branch  and 
a  garland  of  fresh  sellnun  [often  rendered 
"parsley,"  but  more  probably  identical 
with  the  "  wild  celery  "]. 

N6mean  Lion,  The.    Sec  Heracles. 

N6mesianus  (Marcus  Aurclius  Olympius), 
of  Carthage.  A  Roman  poet  famous  in 
his  own  times,  belonging  to  the  end  of  the 
3rd  century  a.d.  He  flourished  under  the 
emperor  Carus  and  his  sons  (212-284). 
We  possess  from  him  the  first  425  lines 
of  a  fairly  elegant  poem  on  the  Chase 
(Cyncgcticd),  and  four  eclogues,  in  which  he 
has  closely  followed  Calpurnius  (q-V.,  2). 

Nemesis.  A  post-Homeric  personification 
of  the  moral  indignation  felt  at  all  derange- 
ments of  the  natural  equilibrium  of  things, 
whether  by  extraordinarily  good  fortune  or 
by  the  arrogance  usually  attendant  thereon. 
According  to  Hesiod  she  is  daughter  of 
Night,  and  with  Aidos,  the  divinity  of 
Modesty,  left  the  eartli  on  the  advent  of 
the  iron  age.  As  goddess  of  due  proportion 
she  hates  every  trangression  of  the  bounds 
of  moderation,  and  restores  the  proper  and 
normal  order  of  things.  As,  in  doing  this, 
she  punishes  wanton  boastfulness,  she  is 
a  divinity  of  chastisement  and  vengeance. 
She  enjoyed  special  honour  in  the  Attic 
district  of  Rhamnus  (\vhere  she  was  deemed 
to  be  the  daughter  of  Oceilnus),  and  is  often 
called  the  Rhamnusian  goddess;  her  statue 
there  was  said  to  have  been  executed  by 


Phidias  out  of  a  block  of  Parian  marble 
which  the  Persians  had  brought  with  them 
in  ijresumptnous  confidence  to  Marathon,  to 
erect  a  trophy  of  victory  there.  She  was 
also  called  Adrastcia,  that  name,  appro- 
priate only  to  the  Phiygian  Rhea-Cybele, 
being  interpreted  as  a  Greek  word  with  the 
meaning,  "  She  whom  none  can  escape." 
She  was  also  worshipped  at  Rome,  especially 
by  victorious  generals,  and  was  represented 
as  a  meditative,  thoughtful  maiden  with 
the  attributes  of  proportion  and  control  (a 
measuring-rod,  bridle  and  yoke),  of  punish- 
ment (a  sword  and  scourge)  and  of  swift- 
ness (wings,  wheel,  and  chariot  drawn  by 
grifKns). 

Nemorensis.     Epithet  of  Diana  (q.v.). 

Nenia  {not  naenia).  A  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  funeral  dirge  in  honour  of 
the  dead,  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of 
flutes,  at  first  by  the  relatives,  in  later  times 
by  hired  mourners  {pra'flcce).  There  was 
also  a  goddess  so  called,  the  dirge  per- 
sonified, who  had  a  cha])el  outside  the  Porta 
VinunCdis. 

Neocori  ("wardens,"  \iyo-pey\y  sweepers 
of  the  temple).  The  Greek  term  for  certain 
officials  subordinate  to  the  priests,  on  whom 
devolved  the  cleaning  and  keeping  in  repair 
of  the  temple  to  which  they  were  attached. 
In  important  temples,  esjiecially  in  Asia,  the 
office  of  a  neocorus  was  considered  a  dis- 
tinction by  which  even  the  greatest  person- 
ages felt  honoured.  In  the  imperial  period 
of  Rome,  whole  cities,  in  which  temples  of 
the  emperors  existed, stjded  themselves  their 
neocori.  [Ephesus  is  described  in  Acts 
xix  35  as  the  neocorus,  or  "  temple-keeper," 
of  Artemis.] 

Nfiodamodeis.     See  Helots. 

Neoplatonism.  A  form  of  later  Greek 
philosoph}',  founded  upon  Plato.  (See 
Philosophy.) 

Neoptolemus  (also  called  Pyrrhus;  i.e.  the 
fair).  Son  of  Achilles  and  Deidamia.  He 
was  brought  up  by  his  grandfather  Lyco- 
medes  in  Scyros.  After  Achilles'  death, 
however,  he  was  taken  by  Odysseus  to  Troy, 
since,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Helenus, 
that  town  could  be  taken  only  by  a  descen- 
dant of  jEilcus.  Here,  like  his  father,  he 
distinguished  himself  above  all  by  a  courage 
which  none  could  withstand.  He  slew 
Eurypylns,  son  of  Telephus,  and  was  one  of 
the  heroes  in  the  Wooden  Horse,  where  he 
alone  remained  undaunted.  Later  legend 
depicted  him  as  fierce  and  cruel :  at  the 
taking  of  Ti'oy  he  killed  the  aged  Priam  at 
the    altar   of   Zeus,   hurled    Hector's   son. 
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AstySnax,  down  from  the  walls,  and  offered 
up  Polyxena  upon  his  father's  tomb.  In 
Homer  ho  arrives  safely  with  much  booty 
at  Phthia,  his  father's  home,  and  weds 
Menelaus'  daughter  Hermlone,  who  was 
promised  him  during  the  siege  of  Troy 
[Od.  iv  5].  Later  legend  represents  him  as 
accompanied  by  Andromache,  Hector's  wife, 
who  is  allotted  him  as  part  of  his  booty, 
and  Helenus,  and  then,  on  the  strength  of 
a  prophecy  of  Helenus,  as  going  to  Epirus 
:and  settling  there.  It  was  to  a  son  of  his 
bj'  Lanassa,  granddaughter  of  Heracles,  that 
the  later  kings  of  Epirus  traced  back  their 
descent,  and  accordingly  styled  themselves 
JEmcuIci'  ;  while  from  his  son  by  Andro- 
mache, Molossus,  the  district  of  Molossia 
was  said  to  derive  its  name.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Phthia,  to  reinstate  his  grandfather 
Peleus  in  his  kingdom  (whence  he  had  been 
■expelled  by  Acastus),  and  wedded 
Hermione.  He  soon,  however,  met 
his  death  at  Delphi,  whither,  ac- 
cording to  one  story,  he  had  gone 
with  dedicatory  offerings,  or,  ac- 
cording to  another,  to  plunder  the 
temple  of  Apollo  in  revenge  for 
his  father's  death.  The  accounts 
of  his  death  vary,  some  attributing 
it  to  Orestes,  the  earlier  lover  of 
Hermione;  others  to  the  Delphians, 
fit  the  instance  of  the  Pythian 
priestess ;  others  again  to  a  quarrel 
about  the  meat-offerings. 

The  scene  of  his  death  was  the 
altar,  a  coincidence  which  was  re- 
garded as  a  judgment  for  his 
murder  of  Priam.  His  tomb  was 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Delphic 
temple,  and  in  later  times  he  was 
worshipped  as  a  hero  with  annual  sacrifices 
by  the  Delphians,  as  he  was  said  to  have 
vouchsafed  valuable  assistance  against  the 
Gauls  when  they  threatened  the  sacred 
spot  [B.C.  279  ,  Pausanias,  x  23]. 

Nepheie.  Wife  of  Athamas,  mother  of 
Phrixus  and  Helle.     {See  Athamas.) 

Nepos.    See  Cornelius  (1). 

Neptunns.  The  Italian  god  of  the  sea,  hus- 
band of  Salacia  (the  goddess  of  salt  water), 
identified  by  the  Romans  with  the  Greek 
Poseidon.  This  identification  dated  from 
399  B.C.,  when  a  Lrctisternium  was  or- 
dained in  his  honour  by  the  Sibylline 
books.  Like  Poseidon,  he  was  worshipped 
as  god  of  the  sea  and  of  equestrian  accom- 
plishments. As  such  he  had  a  temple  in 
the  Circus  Flaminius,  whilst  in  the  Circus 
Maximus  the  old   Italian  god   Census   had 


an  altar  in  a  similar  capacity.  In  after 
times  Agrippa  built  a  temple  and  portico 
to  Neptune  on  the  Field  of  Mars  in  honour 
of  his  naval  victory  over  Sextus  Pompeius 
and  Antonius.  A  festival  of  Neptune 
{NeptunciUa),  accompanied  by  games,  was 
celebrated  on  July  23rd.  The  old  harbour 
god  of  the  Romans  was  Portunus  {q.v.). 
See  Poseidon, 

Nereids  (Gr.  Nereides).  The  Nymphs  of 
the  sea,  daughters  of  Nereus  (q.v.)  and 
Doris. 

Nereus.  The  eldest  son  of  Pontus  and 
Gaea,  husband  of  Doris,  daughter  of  Oceanus, 
father  of  50  (according  to  a  later  account, 
200)  beautiful  Sea-nymphs,  the  Nereids. 
He  is  described  as  a  venerable  old  man,  of 
a  kindly  disposition  towards  mortals,  and  as 
dwelling  in  a  resplendent  cavo  in  the  depths 
of  the  -Egean. 


KEREID,    BOKNE    ALONG    liV    A    TIUTON. 

(Naples  Museum.) 

Like  all  gods  of  water,  he  has  the  gift  of 
prophecy  and  of  transforming  himself  into 
any  shape  he  chooses  to  as.sume.  He  is 
represented  as  an  old  man  with  the  leaves 
of  seaweed  for  hair  and  a  sceptre  or  trident. 
His  daughters  are  likewise  benevolent 
beings,  well  disposed  to  mortals.  They  live 
with  their  father  in  the  depths,  but  rise  to 
the  surface  in  order  to  amuse  themselves 
with  every  kind  of  pastime  and  to  assist 
sailors  in  distress.  They  were  especially 
worshipped  on  the  islands,  on  the  coasts, 
and  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  were 
depicted  in  works  of  art  as  charming 
maidens,  sometimes  lightly  clothed,  some- 
times naked,  often  riding  on  dolphins  and 
Tritons  (see  cut).  The  Nereids  most  often 
mentioned  in  my thology  are  Amphitrite  and 
Thetis,  with  Gftlatea. 
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Nessus.  A  Centaur,  who  used  to  ierry 
travellers  over  the  river  Eveuiis.  On 
attempting  to  outrage  Deianira,  the  wife  of 
Heracles,  he  was  shot  by  the  latter  with 
one  of  his  poisoned  arrows.  Upon  this  he 
presented  Deianira  with  a  portion  of  his 
poisoned  blood,  professedly  to  enable  her 
to  regain  her  husband's  affections,  should 
he  prove  false  to  her.  The  robe  smeared 
with  the  blood  proved  fatal  to  Heracles 
(q.v.).     IQj.  Soph.,  Traclunkr,  558,  1141.] 

Nestor.  Son  of  Neleus  and  Chloris,  ruler 
of  the  Messenian  and  Triph3'lian  Pylus, 
and  later  also,  after  the  extinction  of  the 
royal  family  there,  of  Messenia ;  wedded  to 
Euiydice,  by  whom  he  had  seven  sons  and 
two  daughters.  He  was  the  only  one 
of  twelve  sons  of  Neleus  who  escaped 
being  slain  by  Heracles,  since  he  was,  it  is 
said,  living  at  the  time  among  the  Gereniaus 
in  Messenia,  from  whom  he  derives  the 
name  Geremos,  given  him  in  Homer.  After 
this  disaster,  the  king  of  the  Epeans,  Augeas, 
illegally  keeps  back  a  four-horsed  chariot, 
which  Neleus  has  sent  to  Elis  to  compete 
in  a  contest.  Neleus,  as  yet  hardly  a  j'outh, 
retaliates  by  driving  off  the  herds  of  the 
Epeans ;  upon  which  the  latter  with  a 
large  army  besiege  the  Pylian  fortress  of 
Th3'r6essa  on  the  Eurotas.  Neleus  forms 
one  of  the  relieving  army,  serving  as  a  foot- 
soldier,  owing  to  his  father's  having,  from 
regard  to  his  youth,  had  the  war-horses 
concealed  from  him.  He  slaj'S  in  battle 
Augeas'  son-in-law,  and,  fighting  from  the 
dead  man's  chariot,  wins  a  most  brilliant 
victory,  so  that  the  Pylians  offer  thanks  to 
him  among  men  even  as  they  offer  them  to 
Zeus  among  the  gods.  In  like  manner  in 
the  war  against  the  Arcadians,  when  he 
was  the  youngest  of  all  the  combatants,  he 
killed  the  gigantic  and  much  dreaded  hero 
Ereuthalion.  He  also  took  an  important 
part  in  the  battle  between  the  Centaurs 
and  the  Lapithse.  In  old  age,  when  he  was 
ruling  over  the  third  generation  of  his 
people,  he  was  involved  in  the  expedition 
against  Tro}',  owing,  as  the  story  went,  to 
the  obligation  incurred  by  his  son  Antilo- 
chns  as  a  suitor  of  Helen  ;  with  Odysseus 
he  gains  the  help  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus 
for  the  undertaking,  and  himself  sails,  in 
the  company  of  his  sons  Antilochus  and 
Threisymedes,  with  90  ships  to  the  seat  of 
war  at  Ilium.  Here,  according  to  Homer, 
"Neleus  the  horseman,"  in  spite  of  his 
great  age,  takes  a  prominent  part  among 
the  heroes  in  council  and  battle  alike :  the 
qualities  which    adorn    him    are   wisdom. 


justice,  eloquence  ("  from  his  lips  flows 
language  sweeter  than  honey  "  [//.  i  '248]\ 
experience  in  war,  unwearied  activity,  and 
courage.  All  value  and  love  him,  none 
more  than  Agamemnon,  who  wishes  that  he 
had  ten  such  counsellors :  in  that  case,  he 
says,  Troy  would  soon  fall  [//.  ii  372].  He 
is  so  great  a  favourite  with  Homer  that  in 
ancient  times  it  was  conjectured  that  the 
poet  was  himself  a  native  of  Pylos.  After 
the  destruction  of  Troy  he  returns  in 
safety  with  his  sou  Thriisymedes  to  Pylos,. 
Antilochus  (q.v.)  having  for  the  sake  of  his 
father,  who  was  in  sore  peril,  sacrificed  his 
own  life  in  battle  against  Memnon.  Ten 
years  afterwards,  Telemachus  still  find.-> 
him  at  Pylos,  amidst  his  children,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  cheerful  and  prosperous 
old  age.  [On  the  "  cup  of  Nestor,"  see 
ToREDTic  Art.] 

Newspapers.    Sec  Acta. 

Nexiim.  In  the  old  Roman  legal  system 
the  solemn  process  on  entering  upon  a 
relationship  of  debtor  and  creditor  vmder 
the  form  of  mancqmtlo  (q.v.).  In  the  for- 
mula used  therein  the  borrower  gave  the 
lender,  in  case  of  non-fulfilment  of  the 
obligation  incurred,  the  right  to  seize  him 
without  more  ado  as  his  bondsman.  There 
was  no  limit  in  respect  of  time  to  the  right 
of  the  creditor  over  a  debtor  whose  person 
thus  became  forfeit  to  him :  it  consisted  in 
the  fact  that  the  creditor  could  keep  the 
nexus  in  prison  and  make  him  work  as  a 
slave  for  him.  The  latter,  however,  con- 
tinued to  be  a  citizen ;  but,  as  long  as  the 
debt  existed,  was  considered  dishonoured, 
and  was  accordingly  excluded  from  service 
in  the  legion  and  voting  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  people.  After  the  Lex  Pcetelia 
Piipiria  of  326  B.C.  had,  in  the  interest  of 
the  plebeians,  for  the  most  part  abolished 
personal  security,  the  nexinn  gradually 
passed  into  a  mere  contract  of  loan. 

[In  Prof. Nettleship's Lectures  a nd Essays, 
pp.  363-6,  there  is  a  note  showing  that  the 
proper  meaning  of  nceum  is  "a  thing 
pledged  (bound),"  and  of  nexus  -i,  "  a  pri- 
soner"; that  the  evidence  for  making  «f,)??t)» 
mean  "  a  solemn  process  "  is  very  weak  ;  and 
that  nexus  -fis  is  the  proper  word  for  the  con- 
tract or  bond  between  debtor  and  creditor. 
In  almost  all  the  passages  where  ncxum  -i 
is  supposed  to  mean  "  a  process,"  it  might 
as  well  come  from  nexus  -vs.  Cicero,  how- 
ever, in  Pro  Ca'cina  102,  has  nexa  atque 
hcreditates  ;  and  in  I)e  Eep.  ii  59,  propter 
unius  Ubidinem  omnia  ncxa  rivium  libe- 
rata  necticrque  postea  dcsituui.] 
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Nicander  (Gr.  Ntcandros).  A  Greek  poet 
bora  at  C'ijIOijUou  in  Asia,  about  150  B.C. 
He  was  an  liereditary  priest  of  Ajwllo,  as 
well  as  a  physician,  and  lived  a  great  deal 
in  jEtolia  as  well  as  later  in  Pergamon.  Ho 
wrote  ninnerous  works,  such  as  those  on 
agriculture,  of  which  considerable  fragments 
are  still  preserved,  and  on  mythological 
mc fa  mor phases  (used  by  Ovid),  etc.  Two  of 
his  poems,  written  in  a  dull  and  bombastic 
manner,  are  still  extant :  the  Thcriaca,  on 
remedies  against  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
venomous  animals;  and  i\\e  AUxipharmuca, 
on  poisons  taken  in  food  and  drink,  with 
their  antidotes. 

Nice  (Gr.  Mks).  The  Greek  goddess  of 
victory,  according  to  Hesiod,  daughter  of 
Pallas  and  Styx,  by  whom  she  was  brought 
to  Zeus  to  assist  him  in  his  struggle  with 
the  Titans :  thenceforward  she  remains 
always  with  Zeus 
on  Olympus. 
Sculptors  often 
represent  her  in 
connexion  with 
divinities  who 
grant  victory : 
thus  the  Olym- 
pian Zeus  and  the 
Athene  on  the  Ac- 
ropolis at  Athens 
held  in  one  hand 
a  statiie  of  Nice. 
{See  Zeus,  fig.  2 ; 
and,  for  another 
Nice,  cp.  Vje-O- 
Nius.)  She  was 
generally  repre- 
sented as  winged 
and  with  a  wreath 
and  a  palm- 
branch.  As  herald 
of  victorj'  she  also 
has  the  wand  of 
Hermes.  This 
mode  of  repre- 
senting her  was  -.^<j^ 
adopted    for    the        ^  '  ' 

.      ':  J.     .,  *  WINGED   VICTORY    IN 

statues  of  tlie 

I  ,  .11  BRONZE. 

^  ,      r       *' ,-,^  (Cassel  Museum.) 

revered    by    the 

Romans  under  the  name  Victoria.  Vica 
Puta  ("Victorious  Issue")  was  an  earlier 
designation  of  the  same  goddess.  Such 
statues  were  erected  chiefly  on  the  Capitol 
by  triumphant  generals.  The  most  famous 
was  the  statue  [brought  from  Tarentum  and 
therefore  probably  the  work  of  a  Greek 
artist]  which  Augustus  dedicated  to  her  in 

D.  C.  A. 


the  Curia  Ifilia,  in  memory  of  his  victory 
at  Actium.  When  the  Curia  Inlin  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  reign  of  Titus 
and  rebuilt  by  Domitian,  the  statue  was 
placed  in  the  new  building,  and  was  adored 
as  the  guardian  goddess  of  the  senate  until 
Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the 
em])ire. 

Kicias,  An  Athenian  painter  [a  son  of 
Nicomedes,  and  a  pupil  of  Euphranor's 
pupil  Antidotus].  He  lived  during  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  4th  century  B.C.  as  a  younger 
contemporary  of  Praxiteles.  [The  latter, 
when  asked  which  of  his  works  in  marble 
he  specially  approved,  was  in  the  habit  of 
answering,  those  that  had  been  tonchcd  by 
the  hand  of  Nicias ;  such  importance  did 
he  attribute  to  that  artist's  method  of 
tinting,  or  "  touching  up  with  colour," 
circumlttio  (Pliny,  N.  H.  xxxv  133).  He 
painted  mainly  in  encaustic;  and]  was 
especially  distinguished  by  his  skill  in 
making  the  figures  on  his  pictures  appear  to 
stand  out  of  the  work,  by  means  of  a  proper 
treatment  of  light  and  shade.  He  was 
celebrated  for  his  painting  of  female  figin-es 
and  other  subjects  which  were  favourable 
to  the  full  expression  of  dramatic  emotions, 
such  as  the  Rescue  of  Andromeda  and  the 
Interrogation  of  the  Dead  by  Odysseus  in 
the  lower  world.  This  latter  picture  he 
presented  to  the  city  of  his  birth,  after 
Ptolemy  the  First  had  offered  sixty  talents 
(about  £12,000)  for  it.  [Pliny,  A^.  //.  xxxv 
§§  130-133.  He  insisted  on  the  importance 
of  an  artist's  choosing  noble  themes,  such 
as  cavalry  engagements  and  battles  at  sea, 
instead  of  frittering  away  his  skill  on  birds 
and  flowers  (Demetrius,  De  Elocutione,  70.)] 

Nicolaus.  A  Greek  historian  of  Damas- 
cus. At  the  suggestion  of  the  Jewish  king 
Herod  the  Great,  whose  devoted  friend  he 
was,  and  who  had  recommended  him  to 
Augustus,  he  wrote  a  comprehensive  history 
of  the  world  down  to  his  own  times  in  144 
books,  which  is  partly  preserved  in  import- 
ant fragments  exhibiting  an  agreeable  style. 
His  panegyrical  biography  of  Augustus  has 
come  down  to  us  almost  entire. 

Nicomachus.  (1)  A  Greek  painter,  pro- 
bably of  Thebes,  about  360  B.C.  He  was 
celebrated  as  an  artist  who  could  paint  with 
equal  rapidity  and  excellence,  and  was  re- 
garded as  rivalling  the  best  painters  of  his 
day.  A  famous  painting  of  his  was  the  Rape 
of  Proserpine.     [Pliny,  N.  IT.  xxxv  108.] 

(2)  Of  Gerusa  in  Arabia,  a  follower  of 
the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  about  150  A.D. 
He  composed  an  introduction  to  Mathematics 
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in  two  books  and  a  haudbook  on  Harmon j-, 
of  which  only  the  first  book  is  preserved  en- 
tire, the  second  consisting  of  two  fragments 
which  cannot  be  said  with  certainty  to  come 
from  Nicomachus.  The  first-mentioned  work 
gives  valuable  information  as  regards  the 
arithmetic  of  the  Greeks  in  earlier  times. 
It  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Boethius. 

Nigidius  Figulus  (PubUus).  A  friend  and 
contemporary  of  Cicero,  next  to  Varro  the 
most  learned  Roman  of  his  day,  born  about 
98  B.C.  He  was  an  adherent  of  Pompey, 
and  after  his  defeat  went  into  exile,  where 
he  died  in  45.  He  had  a  propensity  to 
mysticism,  which  led  him  to  the  Pytha- 
gorean philosophy,  astrology  and  magic, 
which  he  actually  practised.  His  writings 
On  theology,  natural  history,  and  grammar 
were  in  some  cases  very  voluminous,  but 
owing  to  their  obscurity  and  subtlety,  in 
spite  of  their  erudition,  they  met  with  far 
less  notice  than  those  of  Varro. 

Niobe.  Daughterof  Tantalus  and  Dione, 
sister  of  Pelops  and  wife  of  Amphlon  of 
Thebes.  Like  her  father, .  she  stood  in 
close  connexion  with  the  gods,  especially 
with  Leto,  the  wife  of  Zeus,  and  fell  into 
misfortune  by  her  own  arrogance.  In 
maternal  pride  for  her  numerous  progeny  of 
six  sons  and  six  daughters,  the  ill-fated 
woman  ventured  to  compare  herself  to  Leto, 
who  had  only  two  children.  To  punish 
this  presumption  Apollo  and  Artemis  slew 
with  their  arrows  all  Niobe's  children,  in 
their  parents'  palace.  For  nine  days  they 
lay  in  their  blood  withoi^t  any  to  bury  them, 
for  Zeus  had  changed  all  the  people  into 
stone.  On  the  tenth  day  the  gods  buried 
them.  Niobe,  who  was  changed  to  stone 
on  the  lonelj'  hills  of  Sipylus,  cannot  even 
in  this  form  forget  her  sorrow.  Thus  runs 
Homer's  account  [11.  xxiv  614],  in  which 
we  have  the  earliest  reference  to  "  a  colossal 
relief  roughly  carved  on  the  rocks "  of 
Mount  Sipylus  in  L}'dia,  the  face  of  which 
is  washed  by  a  stream  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  appears  to  be  weeping  [rj>.  Jebb 
on  Soph.,  Ant.  831].  The  accounts  of  later 
writers  vary  greatly  in  respect  of  the 
number  of  the  daughters  of  Niobe  and  of 
the  scene  of  her  death.  Sometimes  the 
spot  where  the  disaster  occurs  is  Lydia, 
sometimes  Thebes,  where  moreover  the 
grave  of  Niobe's  children  was  pointed  out : 
the  sons  perish  in  the  chase  or  on  the  race- 
course, while  the  daughters  die  in  the  ro3'al 
palace  at  Thebes  or  at  the  burial  of  their 
brethren.  This  story  describes  Niobe  as  re- 
turning from  Thebes  to  her  home  on  Sipylus, 


NIOBE. 

(Florence,  Ufiizi.) 


and  as  there  changed  into  a  stone  by  Zeus, 
at  her  own  entreaty.  The  fate  of  Niobe  was 
often  in  ancient  times  the  theme  both  of 
poetry  and  of  art. 
The  grottp  of  the 
children  of  Niobe 
discovered  at 
Rome  in  1583 
and  now  at  Flo- 
rence ( part  of 
which  is  showTi 
in  the  cut)  is 
well  -  known  :  it 
is  probably  the 
Roman  copy  of  a 
Greek  w  o  r  k 
which  stood  in 
Pliny's  time  in  a 
temple  of  Apollo 
at  Rome,  and  with 
regard  to  which 
it  was  a  moot 
point  with  the 
ancients  whether 

it  was  from  the  hand  of  Scopas  or  of  Praxi- 
telGs  [Pliny,  N.  H.  xxxvi  28.  Cp.  Stark, 
Niobe  und  die  Kiobidcn,  1863]. 

Nisus,  son  of  Pandion,  brother  of 
.3]geu3  of  Athens,  king  of  Megarti  and 
reputed  btiilder  of  the  seaport  Nissea. 
When  Minos,  in  the  course  of  his  expedition 
of  reprisal  against  ./Egeus,  besieged  Megara, 
Scylla,  Nisus'  daughter,  from  love  for  the 
Cretan  king,  brought  about  her  father's 
death  by  pulling  out  a  golden  or  (according 
to  another  account)  a  purple  hair  on  the  top 
of  his  head,  on  which  his  life  and  the  fate 
of  the  realm  depended. 

Minos,  however,  did  not  reward  her 
treachery ;  he  fastened  her  to  the  stern  of 
his  ship,  and  thus  drowned  her  in  the  Saronic 
Gulf,  or,  according  to  others,  left  her 
behind  him ;  whereupon  she  cast  herself 
into  the  sea,  and  was  changed  either  into  a 
fish  or  into  a  bird  called  Ciris. 

Nobility  (Nobtlttds).  The  aristocracy  of 
office,  which  at  Rome  took  the  place  of  the 
patrician  aristocracy  of  birth,  after  the 
admission  of  the  plelDeians  to  all  the  offices 
of  state  and  the  levelling  of  the  distinction 
between  patricians  and  plebeians  consequent 
thereon.  It  comprised  those  patrician  and 
plebeian  families  whose  members  had  held 
one  of  the  curule  magistracies.  These  fami- 
lies, for  the  most  part  the  most  illustrious 
and  wealthy,  had  the  influence  and  money, 
which  afforded  them  the  necessary  means 
to  canvass  for  and  hold  an  office.  Thus,  in 
spite  of  the  theoretical  equality  of  rights 
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uow  existing,  they  almost  completely  ex- 
cluded from  the  higher  magistracies  all 
citizens  wlio  had  neitlier  wealth  nor  noble 
relatives  to  support  them.  It  was  quite 
exceptional  for  a  man  who  did  not  belong 
to  the  nobility  to  be  fortunate  enough  to 
attain  to  them  If  he  did  so,  he  was  styled 
a  hoDio  ndcus  (a  new  man,  an  upstart).  It 
was  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  nobility  that 
they  enjoyed  the  right  to  possess  images  of 
their  ancestors.     (Sec  Imagines.) 

Nomen.     Sec  Name. 

Nomenclator.  The  Roman  term  for  a 
slave  who  had  the  duty  of  reporting  to  his 
master  the  names  of  his  slaves  (often  veiy 
numerous),  of  those  who  waited  on  him  in 
the  morning,  of  other  visitors,  and  of  those 
who  met  him  when  he  was  walking  abroad. 
The  latter  duty  was  especially  important 
if  his  master  was  a  candidate  for  office, 
and,  in  order  to  gain  votes,  was  anxious  to 
canvass  many  of  the  electors  iu  the  public 
streets.  [The  word  is  properly  written 
no7HencuIdtor,  as  is  proved  by  the  evidence 
of  glosses  and  MSS.  C'p.  Martial,  x  30,  30 ; 
Suetonius,  Aug.  19,  C'alig.  41,  Claud.  34.] 

Nomophylacfis  (Guardians  of  the  Laws). 
A  board  found  in  different  states  of  Greece, 
which  had  to  see  to  the  observance  of  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  especially  in  the 
■deliberative  assemblies.  At  Athens,  after 
the  abolition  of  the  Areopagus  as  a  board 
of  supervision  (about  4G1  B.C.)  a  college  of 
seven  noinophylaces  was  introduced  as  a 
check  upon  the  senate,  the  public  assembly, 
and  the  magistrates. 

Nomos  {Greek).  (1)  Originally,  an  ancient 
kind  of  solo  in  epic  form  in  praise  of  some 
divinity.  It  was  either  "  aulodic "  or 
"citharodic";  that  is,  it  was  sung  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  flute  or  the  cithara.  The 
citharodic  nomos  was  from  ancient  times 
used  at  the  festivals  of  Apollo,  whom  the 
Dorians  especially  worshipped.  It  received 
its  artistic  form  from  Terpander  (about  675 
B.C.)  principally  by  a  systematic  distribution 
into  five  or  seven  parts,  of  which  three  were 
the  essential  portions,  the  middle  one  forming 
the  cardinal  point  of  the  whole.  It  formed 
an  important  element  in  tlie  Delphian 
festival  of  the  Pythian  Apollo.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  aulodic  nomos,  which  ClOnas 
of  Tegea  had  introduced  in  imitation  of  the 
nomos  of  Terpander,  was  early  excluded 
from  this  festival.  By  the  side  of  the 
ancient  nomoi,  in  which  the  words  were 
sung  to  an  instrumental  accompaniment, 
there  arose  another  variety  formed  on 
the  same  model.      In  this   the   song  was 


dramatically  recited  to  the  tune  of  the  fluto 
or  cithara,  according  as  the  nomos  was 
"aulodic"  or  "citharodic."  Of  the  former 
kind  was  the  nomos  introduced  by  the  flute- 
player  Sacadas  of  Argos  (about  580)  at  the 
Pythian  games,  and  hence  called  the  rythian 
nomos,  a  musical  representation  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  dragon  Pytho  by  Apollo. 
At  a  later  period  the  province  of  the  nomos 
was  more  and  more  e.xtended  and  secularized, 
until  it  became  the  mo.st  important  part  of 
the  musician's  profession.  [Plutarch,  De 
Musica,  cap.  iii-x,  pp.  1132-4.] 

(2)  "Law."     <SVe  EccLEsiA, 

Nomothfitae.  At  Athens  a  commission 
for  the  examination  of  proposed  laws.     {See 

ECCLESIA,  1.) 

Nonae.  The  Roman  name  for  the  5th  or 
7th  day  of  the  month  (see  Calendar,  2). 

Nonius  Marcellus.  A  Latin  scholar,  born 
at  Thubursicum  in  Africa,  who  composed 
iu  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  a.d. 
a  manual  of  miscellaneous  information  on 
points  of  lexicographj-,  grammar,  and  anti- 
quities, bearing  the  title  of  De  Compcn- 
diosa  Doctrlml.  It  consisted  originally  of 
twenty  books,  one  of  which  is  lost.  It  is 
evidently  founded  on  the  works  of  earlier 
scholars,  and  in  some  parts  exhibits  verbal 
coincidences  with  Aulus  Gellius.  Though 
not  showing  the  least  genius  or  critical  acu- 
men, the  work  is  of  great  importance  owiii.T 
to  its  numerous  quotations  from  lost  authors, 
especially  of  the  archaic  period.  [Sec  Prof. 
Nettleship's  Lectures  and  Exsays,  pp. 
277-331.] 

Nonnus.  A  Gi-eek  poet  of  Panopolis  in 
Egypt,  belonging  to  the  5th  century  a.d. 
As  a  pagan,  he  wrote  with  poetic  talent, 
and  in  a  spirited  though  highly  rhetorical 
style,  a  vast  epic,  called  the  DlunysMcd,  in 
forty-eight  books,  one  of  the  chief  sources 
for  our  knowledge  of  the  Dionysiac  cycle 
of  legends.  As  a  Christian,  he  composed 
a  paraphrase  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  in 
Greek  hexameters. 

Notitia  Dignitatum.  A  list  of  the  officers 
of  the  court,  and  the  civil  and  military . 
magistrates.  This  official  manual  belongs 
to  the  end  of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  which 
is  of  great  value  for  the  statistics  of  the 
Roman  empire  at  that  time.  It  contains 
also  the  insignia  of  each  magistrate  repre- 
sented in  drawings. 

Novius.  A  writer  of  AtcUanw  (q.v.) 
flourishing  about  90  B.C.  like  his  con- 
temporary and  rival  Pomponius,  he  was  a 
master  of  ready  speech  of  a  coarse  and 
droll  description.     Some  of  his  witty  verses 
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are  quoted  by  Cicero  [dc  Or.  ii  255,  279, 
285].  Over  forty  titles  of  his  works  are 
mentioned,  among  them,  as  in  the  case  of 
Pomponius,  some  which  suggest  travesties 
of  mythological  subjects ;  e.g.,  Hercules  as 
Auctioneer. 

Nimnntilarii.    See  Moneychangers. 

Niimmns  {coin).  A  special  name  for  the 
commonest  coin  at  Rome,  which  generally 
served  as  the  unit  of  reckoning,  the  sestertius 
{q.V;  innJer  Coinage). 

Nxnidinas.  The  Roman  term  for  the  mar- 
ket clay  held  on  the  last  day  of  the  week  of 
eight  daj^s,  on  which  countrj-men  rested 
fi'om  laboui-  and  came  to  Rome  to  buy  and 
sell,  as  well  as  to  do  other  business.  Accord- 
ingly the  Nundinse  were  used  for  public 
announcements,  especially  concerning  public 
assemblies  and  the  business  to  be  conducted 
in  them.  The  actual  holding  of  the  assem- 
blies on  these  days  was  avoided,  so  as  not 
to  prevent  the  people  from  attending  to  the 
business  of  the  market.  Originally  too  no 
legal  business  was  conducted  on  them,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  3rd 
century  B.C.  that  it  was  introduced.  The 
Nundiuip,  though  not  a  regular  feast-daj^, 
were  nevertheless  celebrated  in  private  life 
by  inviting  strangers  to  one's  table  and 
exempting  children  from  going  to  school. 

Nycteus.  Son  of  Poseidon  and  the  Pleiad 
Ceteno,  brother  of  Lycus  (g.t?.,  1)  and  father 
of  AntiQpe  {q.v.).  After  the  early  death  of 
Cadmus'  son  Polydorus  he  administered  the 
government  of  Thebes  for  Labdacus,  who 
was  a  minor,  until  he  met  his  death  in 
battle  with  Epopeus,his  daughter's  husband. 

Nymphs  (properly  "the  young  maidens"), 
Inferior  divinities  of  Nature  who  dwell  in 
groves,  forests  and  caves,  beside  springs, 
streams  and  rivers ;  in  some  cases  too  on 
lonely  islands,  like  Calypso  and  Circe. 
The  nymphs  of  the  hills,  the  forests,  the 
meadows  and  the  springs  (called  in  Homer 
daughters  of  Zeus,  while  Hesiod  makes 
the  nymphs  of  the  hills  and  the  forests 
together  with  the  hills  and  the  foi'ests 
children  of  earth)  appear  as  the  benevo- 
lent spirits  of  these  spots,  and  lead  a  life 
of  liberty,  sometimes  weaving  in  grottoes, 
sometimes  dancing  and  singing,  sometimes 
hunting  with  Artemis   or   revelling   with 


Dionysus.  Besides  these  divinities  it  is' 
especially  Apollo,  Hermes  and  Pan  who  are 
devoted  to  them  and  seek  after  their  love ; 
while  the  wanton  satyrs  are  also  continu- 
ally lying  in  wait  for  them.  They  are  well 
disposed  towards  mortals  and  ready  to  help 
them  :  they  even  wed  with  them.  Accord- 
ing to  the  various  provinces  of  nature  were 
distinguished  various  kinds  of  nymphs : 
Ej-mphs  of  rivers  and  springs,  the  Naiads, 
to  whom  the  Oceanids  and  Nereids  are 
closely  related ;  nymphs  of  the  hills,  Oreads  ; 
nymjihs  of  the  forests  and  trees.  Dryads  or 
Humadrijads;  besides  this  they  often  re- 
ceived si^ecial  names  after  certain  places, 
hills,  springs  and  grottoes.  The  Naiads,  as 
the  goddesses  of  the  nourishing  and  fructi- 
fying water,  were  especially  rich  in  favours, 
giving  increase  and  fruitfulness  to  plants, 
herds  and  mortals.  Hence  they  were  also 
considered  as  the  guardian  goddesses  of 
marriage,  and  the  besprinkling  of  the  bi'ide 
with  spring-water  was  one  of  the  indispen- 
sable rites  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  On 
the  same  principle,  legendary  lore  represents 
them  as  nursing  and  bringing  up  the  chil- 
dren of  the  gods,  as  for  instance  Zeus  and 
Dionysus.  Further,  owing  to  the  healing 
and  inspiring  power  of  many  springs,  they 
belong  to  the  divinities  of  healing  and  pro- 
phesying, and  can  even  drive  men  into  a 
transport  of  prophetic  and  poetic  inspiration. 
The  JIuses  themselves  are  in  their  origin 
fountain-n3'mphs.  Popular  belief  assigned 
to  the  nymphs  in  general  an  exceedingly 
long  life,  without  actual  immortality.  The 
existence  of  Dryads,  it  was  supposed,  was 
closely  boiand  up  with  the  origin  and  decay 
of  the  tree  in  which  they  dwelt.  They 
enjoyed  divine  honours  from  the  earliest 
times,  originally  in  the  spots  where  they 
had  power,  at  fountains,  and  in  groves  and 
grottoes.  In  later  times  shrines  of  their 
own,  hence  called  Nijmphaa,  were  built 
to  them,  even  in  cities.  These  eventually 
became  very  magnificent  buildings,  in  which 
it  was  customary  to  celebrate  marriages. 
Goats,  lambs,  milk,  and  oil  were  offered  to 
them.  Works  of  art  represented  them  in  the 
form  of  charming  maidens,  lightly  clothed  or 
naked,  with  flowers  and  garlands;  the  Naiads 
drawing  water  or  carrying  it  in  an  urn. 


6be.     The  Spartan  term  for  each  of  the 
SO^sub-divisions  of  the  phijlce  (q.v.). 
Obolus.     A  weight  as  well  as  a  silver  coin 


among  the  Greeks  =  i  drachma  ;  the  Attic 
obolus  amounted  in  intrinsic  value  to  TSrf 
{Op.  Coinage.)    The  ancients  used  to  put 
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Ihis  coin  ill  the  mouths  of  the  dead,  as 
passage-money  for  Charou  the  ferryman  in 
the  lower  world. 

Obsgquens.  A  Latin  author.  (<SV('  LiVY,  2.) 
Occupatio.  Tlie  Rnman  term  for  the 
approijriation  of  untilled  portions  of  the 
State  lands,  consequent  upon  tlie  invitation 
of  the  State,  and  having  for  its  object  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.     {See  further  Agek 

PUDLICUS.) 

6c6anus.  In  Greek  mythology,  originally 
the  ancient  river  of  the  world  which  flows 
»around  and  bounds  the  earth  and  sea,  it- 
self unbounded  and  flowing  back  into  itself. 
From  Oceauus  arise  all  seas,  rivers,  streams, 
and  fountains.  Herodotus  is  the  first  to 
oppose  this  view  [ii  23,  iv  8,  36].  To 
Homer,  Oceanus  is  the  beginning  of  all 
things,  even  of  the  gods :  he,  the  original 
father,  and  his  wife,  Tethys,  the  original 
mother.  With  her  he  lives,  a  gentle  and 
hospitable  old  man,  in  the  farthest  west 
away  from  the  world  and  its  doings.  He 
keeps  aloof  even  from  the  assemblies  of  the 
gods,  although  river  gods  and  nymphs 
appear  there.  It  is  with  the  aged  pair  that 
Hera  grows  up,  and  it  is  to  them  that  slie 
Hees  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  the 
Titans.  According  to  Hesiod  [Theog.  133, 
337-370],  Oceanus  and  Teth3-s  are  children 
of  Uranus  and  Gsea ;  the  former  the  oldest 
of  the  Titans,  who  after  the  fall  of  Crunus 
submitted  to  Zeus.  From  him  are  sprung 
3000  sons  and  as  many  daughters,  the 
Ocedmdcs.  The  oldest  of  the  family,  which 
is  spread  over  the  whole  earth,  are  Acheloiis 
and  Stv-v.  Oceanus  was  represented  as  a 
venerable  old  man  with  a  long  beard  :  on 
his  head  are  bull's  horns,  after  the  usual 
manner  of  river  gods ;  or  crab's  claws,  as 
customary  with  gods  of  the  sea ;  and  he 
is  surrounded  by  sea  monsters. 

Ocellus.  A  Greek  philosopher,  a  follower 
of  the  Pj'thagorean  school  [cp.  Pythagor.\s). 

Ochlocracy  (mob-rule).  The  name  among 
the  Greeks  for  that  form  of  democracy  in 
which  the  citizens  were  admitted  to  the 
government  of  the  State  without  any  grada- 
tion of  classes,  or  any  legal  provision  for 
checking  the  caprice  of  the  populace.  Under 
such  a  constitution  public  matters  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  people. 

Octaeteres  (Gr.  Okt-).  A  period  of  eight 
ycnjs.    {See  Calendar.) 

Odeion  (Lat.  Odeum).  The  Greek  term 
for  a  Imikliug  constructed  for  musical  per- 
formances on  the  plan  of  a  theatre,  but 
with  far  slighter  proportions  and  provided 
■with  a  roof  for  acoustical  purposes.     Hence 


also  the  stage  was  not  so  dee]i,  and  ended  in 
tlu-ee  walls  which  abutted  witli  one  another 
at  obtuse  angles.  [The  oldest  Odeion  in 
Athens  was  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  fountain  of  Enneacrunus  (Pausan.,  i  4, 
1),  on  the  Ilissus,  south  of  the  Olympleuin. 
This  Odeion  was  probably  built  in  the  time 
of  the  Plsistratidse.] 

The  building  which  served  as  a  pattern 
for  all  later  ones  of  this  kind  was  the 
Odeion  built  by  Pericles  about  445  B.C., 
intended  at  first  for  the  musical  contests 
at  the  Panathenaic  games,  but  afterwards 
used  by  poets  and  musicians  for  rehearsals, 
Vjy  philosophers  for  discussions,  and  .some- 
times even  for  judicial  business.  This 
l)uilding  was  restored  after  its  destruction 
by  fire  (87  B.C.)  by  king  Ariobarzanes  II, 
Pliilopator.  The  first  at  Rome  was  built 
by  Domitian  (about  8G  A.D.);  a  second  by 
Trajan.  That  of  Herodes  Atticus  {q.v.) 
was  considered  the  largest  and  most  mag- 
nificent in  ancient  times:  it  was  built  soon 
after  160  a.d.  at  Athens,  below  the  south- 
western cliff  of  the  Acropolis,  in  honour 
of  his  deceased  wife  Annia  Regilla,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  it  is  still  standing.  It 
held  about  8000  persons  and  had  a  roof 
composed  of  beams  of  cedar  wood. 

Odysseus  (the  Latin  equivalent  is  Ulixes  ; 
erroneously  written  tflt/sscs).  King  of 
Ithaca,  son  of  Laertes  and  Anticlea,  daughter 
of  AutOlycus.  In  post-Homeric  legend  he  is 
called  a  son  of  Sisyphus,  borne  by  Anticlea 
before  her  marriage  with  Laertes.  According 
to  Homer,  his  name,  "  the  h(der"  was  given 
him  by  his  grandfather  Autolycus,  because 
he  himself  had  so  often  cherished  feelings 
of  hatred  during  his  life  [Od.  x'lx  402].  His 
wife  Penelope  (or  Penelopeia),  daughter  of 
Icarius  {see  (Ebalus),  is  said  by  later 
legends  to  have  been  obtained  for  him  by 
her  uncle  Tyndiireos  in  gratitude  for  counsel 
given  by  him.  {Sec  Tyndareos.)  \\'hen 
his  son  Telemachus  was  still  an  infant, 
Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  as  Homer  tells 
us,  prevailed  on  him  to  take  part  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Troy.  Their  task  was  hard, 
as  it  had  been  predicted  to  him  that  it  would 
be  twenty  years  before  he  saw  his  wife  and 
child  again.  Later  writers  relate  that  he 
was  bound  as  one  of  Helen's  suitors  to  tnke 
part  in  the  scheme,  but  tried  to  escape  his 
obligation  by  feigning  madness,  and  among 
other  acts  yoked  a  horse  and  an  ox  to  his 
plough  and  so  ploughed  a  field.  A\"hen 
however  Palamedes,  who  with  Nestor  and 
Menelaus  was  desirous  of  taking  him  to 
Troy,  proceeded  to  place  Telemachus  in  the 
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fiuTo^v,  be  betrayed  himself  and  had  to 
accompanj'  them  to  war.  He  led  the  men 
of  Ithaca  and  the  surrounding  isles  to  Troy 
in  twelve  vessels.  In  contrast  to  the  later 
legend,  which  represents  him  as  a  cowardly, 
deceitful  and  intrigaing  personage,  he 
alwa3's  appears  in  Homer  among  the  noblest 
and  most  respected  of  the  heroes,  and,  on 
account  of  his  good  qualities,  he  is  the  de- 
clared favourite  of  Athene.  He  combines  in 
his  person  courage  and  detei'mined  persever- 
ance with  prudence,  ingenuity,  cunning  and 
eloquence.  Accordingly  he  is  emploj'ed  by 
preference  as  a  negotiator  and  a  spj'.  Thus, 
after  the  disembarkation,  he  goes  with 
Menelaus  into  the  enemy's  city  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  Helen.  Again,  he  is  among 
those  who  are  despatched  by  the  Greeks 
to  reconcile  with  Agamemnon  the  enraged 
Achilles.  With  Diomedes,  who  delights 
in  his  company,  he  captures  the  spy 
Dolon  and  surprises  Rhesus;  with  the  same 
hero  he  is  said  by  later  legend  to  have 
stolen  the  Palladium  from  TroJ^  When 
Agamemnon  faint-heartedly  thinks  of  flight, 
he  opposes  this  idea  with  the  utmost  decision. 
Evorj'where  he  avails  himself  of  the  right 
time  and  the  right  place,  and,  where  courage 
and  cunning  are  needed,  is  ever  the  foremost. 
After  Achilles'  death,  in  the  contest  with 
Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon,  he  receives  the 
hero's  arms  as  a  recognition  of  his  services, 
and  by  his  ingenuity  brings  about  the  fall 
of  Troj'.  Shortly  before  it,  he  steals  into 
the  city  in  the  garb  of  a  beggar,  in  order  to 
reconnoitre  every  thing  there;  he  then  climbs 
with  the  others  into  the  wooden  horse,  and 
contrives  to  control  the  impatient  and  the 
timid  alike  until  the  decisive  moment. 

His  adventures  during  the  return  from 
Tro3'  and  on  his  arrival  in  his  native 
country  form  the  contents  of  the  Odyssey 
of  Homer.  Immediately  after  the  departure 
Odj'sseus  is  driven  to  the  Thracian  Ismarus, 
the  city  of  the  Cicones,  and,  though  he 
plunders  them,  loses  in  a  surprise  seventy- 
two  of  his  companions.  When  he  is  now 
desirous  of  rounding  the  south-east  point  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  the  promontory  of  BlalCa, 
he  is  caught  by  the  storm  and  carried  in  nine 
days  to  the  coast  of  North  Africa,  on  to  the 
land  of  the  Z,tiM^)/i<?(7«  (Lotus-eaters)  whence 
he  has  to  drag  his  companions  by  force  to 
prevent  their  forgetting  their  homes  for 
love  of  the  sweet  lotus  food.  Thence  the 
V03-age  passes  into  the  legendar}-  world  of 
the  Western  sea,  then  little  known  to  the 
Greeks.  Odysseus  comes  first  to  the 
country  of  the  Cyclopes  (q.v.),  where,  with 


twelve  of  his  comrades,  he  is  shut  up  ir^ 
a  cavern  by  Polyphemus.  The  monster 
has  already  devoured  half  of  Odj-sseus' 
companions  before  the  latter  into.xicates  hira 
(fig.  1),  deprives  him  of  his  one  eye,  and  by  his 
cunning  escapes  with  his  comrades.  From 
this  time  the  anger  of  Poseidon,  on  whom 
Polyphemus  calls  for  revenge,  pursues  him 
and  keeps  him  far  from  his  country.  On  the 
island  of  A'mIhs,  the  Keeper  of  the  Winds 
(q.v.),  he  finds  hospitable  entertainment, 
and  receives  on  his  departure  a  leathern 
bag  in  which  are  inclosed  all  the  winds 
except  the  western.  The  latter  would  carry 
him  in  nine  days  to  the  coast  of  Ithaca,  but,, 
whilst  Odysseus  is  taking  rest,  his  comrades 
open  the  bag,  which  thej'  imagine  to  contain: 


(1)  *  ODYSSEUS  OFFERINO  WINE  TO  THE  CYCLOPS. 

(Statuette  in  Vatican  Museum,  Rome.) 

treasure,  and  tlie  winds  thus  released  carrj' 
them  back  to  ^olns.  He  orders  them  off 
from  his  island,  regarding  them  as  enemies 
of  the  gods.  On  coming  to  Telepylus,  the 
city  of  Lamus,  king  Antiphates  and  his 
Lrfsffjjgdncs,  cannibals  of  immense  stature, 
shatter  eleven  of  their  vessels,  and  the 
twelfth  is  saved  only  by  Odysseus'  wari- 
ness. {Sec  Painting,  fig.  5.)  On  the  island 
of  Mxa.  the  sorceress  Circe  turns  part  of 
his  crew  into  swine,  but,  with  the  help  of 
Hermes,  he  compels  her  to  restore  them  to 
their  human  shape  and  spends  a  whole 
year  with  her  in  pleasure  and  enjoyment. 
When  his  companions  iirge  him  to  return 
home,  Circe  bids  him  first  sail  toward  the 
farthest   west,    to    the   entrance    into    the 
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lower  world  on  the  farther  bank  of  OceSnus, 
and  there  question  the  shade  of  the  seer 
Tiresias  concerning  his  return.  (See  Hades, 
Realm  of.)  From  the  latter  ]ie  learns  that 
it  is  the  malice  of  Poseidon  that  prevents 
his  return,  but  that  nevertheless  he  will 
now  attain  his  object  if  his  comrades  spare 
the  cattle  of  Helios  on  the  island  of  Thrinil- 
cla ;  otherwise  it  will  only  bo  after  a  long 
time,  deprived  of  all  his  comrades  and  on  a 
foreign  ship,  that  he  will  reach  his  home. 
Odysseus  then  returns  to  the  isle  of  Circe 
and  sets  out  on  his  homeward  voyage,  sup- 
plied by  her  with  valuable  directions  and  a 
favouring  wind.  Passing  the  isles  of  the 
Sirens  {q.v.)  and  sailing  through  Scijlla 
and  Charyhdis  (q.v.),  he  reaches  the  island 
of  Thrinacia,  where  he  is  compelled  to  land 
by  his  comrades.  They  are  there  detained 
for  a  month  by  contrary  winds ;  at  length 
his  comrades,  overcome  by  hunger,  in  spite 
of  the  oath  they  have  sworn  to  him, 
slaughter,  during  his  absence,  the  finest  of 
the  cattle  of  Helios.  Scarcely  are  they  once 
more  at  sea,  when  a  terrible  storm  breaks 
forth,  and  Zeus  splits  the  ship  in  twain  with 
a  flash  of  lightning,  as  a  penalty  for  the 
offence.  All  perish  except  Odysseus,  who 
clings  to  the  mast  and  keel,  and  is  carried 
back  by  the  waves  to  Scylla  and  Charybdis, 
and  after  nine  days  reaches  the  island  of 
Ogygia,  the  abode  of  the  nymph  Calypso, 
daughter  of  Atlas.  Tor  seven  years  he 
dwells  here  with  the  nj'mph,  who  promises 
him  immortality  and  eternal  youth,  if  he 
will  consent  to  remain  with  her  and  be  her 
husband.  But  the  j-earning  for  his  wife 
and  home  make  him  proof  against  her 
snares.  All  the  day  loug  he  sits  on  the 
shore  gazing  through  his  tears  across  the 
broad  sea  ;  fain  would  he  catch  a  glimpse, 
were  it  only  of  the  rising  smoke  of  his  home, 
and  thereafter  die.  So  his  protectress, 
Athene,  during  Poseidon's  absence,  pre- 
vails on  Zeus  in  an  assembly  of  the  gods 
to  decree  his  return,  and  to  send  Hermes 
to  order  Calypso  to  release  him.  Borne 
on  a  raft  of  his  own  building,  he  comes  in 
eighteen  days  near  to  Scheria,  the  island 
of  the  Phfeacians,  when  Poseidon  catches 
sight  of  him  and  shatters  his  raft  in  pieces. 
However,  with  the  aid  of  the  veil  of  Ino 
Leucothea  (q.v.),  he  reaches  land  in  safetj' 
and  meets  with  Nausicaa,  the  king's 
daughter,  who  conducts  him  into  the 
Phseacian  city  before  her  parents  AIcin6v.s 
(q.v.)  and  Arete.  He  receives  the  most 
hospitable  treatment,  and  is  then  brought 
loaded  with  presents  by  the  Phseacians  on 


board  one  of  their  marvellous  vessels  to  his 
country,  which  he  reaches  after  twenty 
years'  absence,  while  asleep.  He  arrives 
just  in  time  to  ward  off  the  disaster  that  is 
threatening  his  house.  After  his  mother 
Anticlea  had  died  of  grief  for  her  son,  and 
the  old  Laertes  had  retired  to  his  country 
estate  in  mourning,  more  than  a  hundred 
noble  youths  of  Ithaca  and  the  surrounding 
isles  had  appeared  as  suitors  for  the  hand  of 
the  fair  and  chaste  Pcnelojx-,  had  persecuted 
Telemachus,  who  was  now  growing  up  to 
manhood,  and  were  wasting  the  substance 
of  the  absent  Odysseus.  Penelope  had  de- 
manded a  respite  from  making  her  decision 
until  she  had  finished  weaving  a  shroud  in- 
tended for  her  father-in-law,  and  every  night 


(2)    *    PENKLOPE. 
{Ant.  Denkm.  1  3,  p.  17.) 

unravelled  the  work  of  the  day.  In  the 
fourth  year  one  of  her  attendants  betraj-ed 
the  secret;  she  had  to  complete  the  garment, 
and  when  urged  to  make  her  decision  pro- 
mised to  choose  the  man  who  should  win  in  a 
shooting  match  with  Odysseus'  bow,  hoping 
that  none  of  the  wooers  would  be  able  even 
so  much  as  to  bend  it.  Just  before  the  day 
of  trial,  Odysseus  lands  on  the  island  dis- 
guised by  Athene  as  a  beggar.  He  betakes 
himself  to  the  honest  swineherd  Etim/rua, 
one  of  the  few  retainers  who  have  remained 
true  to  him,  who  receives  his  master,  whom 
he  fails  to  recognise,  in  a  hospitable  manner. 
To  the  same  spot  Athene  brings  Telemachus, 
who  has  returned  in  safety,  in  spite  of  the 
plots   of    the  suitors,   from   a    journey   to 
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Nestor  at  Pylus  and  Menelaus  and  Helen  in 
Sparta.  Hereupon  Odysseus  makes  himself 
known  and,  together  with  his  son  and  re- 
tainer, concerts  his  plan  of  revenge.  In  the 
shape  of  a  beggar  he  betakes  himself  to  the 
house,  where  he  manfully  controls  his  auger 
at  the  arrogance  of  the  suitors  which  is  dis- 
played towards  himself,  and  his  emotion  on 
meeting  Penelope.  Next  day  the  shooting 
match  takes  place.  This  involves  shooting 
through  the  handles  of  twelve  axes  with  the 
bow  of  Eury  tus  (q.v.),  which  the  latter's  sou 
Iphitus  had  once  presented  to  the  young 
Odysseus.  None  of  the  suitors  can  beud  the 
bow,  and  so  Odysseus  takes  hold  of  it-, 
and  bends  it  in  an  instant,  thus  achieving 
the  master-shot.  Supported  by  Telemachus, 
Eumseus,  and  the  herdsman  Philcetius.  and 
with  the  aiding  presence  of  Athene,  he  shoots 
first  the  insolent  Antinous,  and  then  the 
other  suitors.  He  next  makes  himself  known 
to  Penelope,  who  has  meanwhile  fallen  into 
a  deep  sleep,  and  visits  his  old  father.  In 
the  meantime  the  relatives  of  the  murdered 
suitors  have  taken  up  arms,  but  Athene,  in 
the  form  of  Mentor  (q.v.)  brings  about  a 
reconciliation.  The  only  hint  of  Odysseus' 
end  in  Homer  is  in  the  prophecy  of  Tiresias, 
that  in  a  calm  old  age  a  peaceful  death  will 
come  upon  him  from  the  sea. 

In  later  poetry  Telegonus,  the  son  of 
Odysseus  by  Circe,  is  sent  forth  by  his 
mother  to  seek  out  his  father.  He  lands 
at  Ithaca,  and  plunders  the  island:  Odysseus 
proceeds  to  meet  him,  is  wounded  by  him 
with  a  poisonous  sting-ray,  given  by  Circe 
to  her  son  as  a  spear-point,  and  dies  a 
painful  death,  which  thus  comes  "  from  the 
sea."  On  Telegonus  discovering  that  he 
has  killed  his  father,  he  carries  the  dead 
body  home  with  him,  together  with  Pene- 
lope and  Telemachus,  and  there  the  latter 
live  a  life  of  immortality,  Telemachus  be- 
coming husband  of  Circe,  and  Telegonus  of 
Penelope.  Besides  Telegonus,  the  legend 
told  of  two  sons  of  Odysseus  by  Circe, 
named  Agrius  and  Latinus,  who  were  said 
to  have  reigned  over  the  Etruscans.  Tele- 
gonus in  particular  was  regarded  by  the 
Romans  as  the  founder  of  Tusciilum  [Ovid, 
Fasti,  iii  92],  and  Proeneste  [Horace,  Odes 
iii  29,  8].  In  later  times  the  adventures  of 
Odysseus  were  transferred  as  a  whole  to  the 
coast  of  Italy :  the  promontory  of  Circeii  was 
regarded  as  the  abode  of  Circe,  Formise  as 
the  city  of  the  Lasstrygones.  Near  Surren- 
tum  was  found  the  island  of  the  Sirens  ; 
near  Cape  Lacinium  that  of  Calyp.so,  while 
near  to  Sicily  were  the  isle  of  iEolus,  Scylla, 


and  Charybdis,  and,  on  the  Sicilian  shore, 
the  Cyclopes.  Odysseus  is  generally  repre- 
sented as  a  bearded  man,  wearing  a  semi-oval 
cap  like  that  of  a  Greek  sailor.    (See  fig.  1.) 

(Ebalus.  King  of  Sparta,  father  of  Hip- 
pocoon,  Tyndareos,  and  Icarius  by  the 
Nymph  Bateia.  The  first  of  these  expels 
his  brethren  from  their  home,  but  falls 
with  all  his  sons  in  battle  against  Heracles 
and  Cepheus  of  TegiSa ;  upon  this  Tyndareos 
(q.v.)  returns  and  takes  possession  of  his 
father's  realm.  Icarius,  who  remains  in 
Acarnania,  becomes  by  Poly  caste,  or  (ac-_ 
cording  to  another  account)  by  the  Naiad 
Perlboea,  father  of  Penelope,  the  wife  of 
Odysseus. 

(Ecus  (Greek).  The  dining-room  of  a 
Roman  dwelling-house.     ()SVc  House.) 

(Edipus.  Son  of  Laius,  descendant  of 
Cadmus  through  his  paternal  grandfather 
Labdacus  and  his  great-grandfather  Poly- 
dorus.  According  to  Homer  [Od.  xi  271- 
280],  he_  kills  his  father  and  marries  his 
mother  Epicaste  (in  later  accounts  locaste); 
the  gods,  however,  immediately  cause  the 
misdeed  to  be  known,  and  Epicaste  hangs 
herself;  (Edipus  however  rules  on  in 
Thebes,  haunted  with  many  sufferings  by 
the  vengeful  spirit  of  his  mother.  Homer 
also  mentions  the  funeral  games  celebrated 
in  his  honour  [II.  xxiii  679],  but  does  not 
tell  of  the  birth  of  his  sons  and  the  grounds 
of  their  feud.  According  to  the  ancient 
CEdlpodeid  of  Cinajthon,  (Edipus  after 
locaste's  death  marries  Euryganeia,  whence 
sprang  his  sons  EttSocles  andP6l5'nices,  and 
his  daughters  Antigone  and  Ismene  [Pans., 
ix  5,  11],  According  to  the  ancient  legend, 
(Edipus  curses  his  sons  either  because  Poly- 
nices  had  set  before  him  at  the  banquet  the 
table  and  goblet  which  Cadmus  and  Laius 
had  used  (which  he  regarded  as  an  attempt 
to  remind  him  of  his  trausgression),  or  be- 
cause they  had  inadvertently  sent  him  the 
haunch-bone  of  a  victim  instead  of  the 
shoulder-bone. 

In  the  hands  of  the  tragedians,  especially 
of  iEschj'lus  and  Sophocles  (in  the  (Edipus 
Tyrannus),  the  legend  has  been  changed 
into  the  following  form.  Laius,  husband  of 
locaste,  daughter  of  Menoeceus,  and  sister 
of  Creon,  has  a  curse  resting  on  him  in 
consequence  of  some  misdeed.  He  is  told 
by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  that  he  will  die  by 
the  hand  of  his  son.  When  a  son  is  born  to 
him,  he  accordingly  orders  a  slave  to  expose 
him,  with  his  feet  pierced,  upon  Cithgeron. 
The  slave  consigns  the  child  to  the  care 
of   a   shepherd    belonging  to    the   king   of 
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■Corinth,  Polybus,  and  he  takes  it  to  his 
master.  The  boy,  who  derives  the  name 
(Edipus  (Swellfoot),  IVora  his  swollen  feet, 
is  adojited  by  the  childless  Polybus  and 
his  wile  Peribtca  in  place  of  offspring  of 
their  own.  On  reaching  manhood,  he  is 
reproached  during  a  carousal  with  not 
being  the  son  of  his  presumptive  parents, 
and  betakes  himself  without  their  know- 
ledge to  Delphi,  in  order  to  lind  out  the 
truth.  The  terrible  response  of  the  oracle, 
to  the  effect  that  he  will  slay  his  own 
father  and  then  beget  children  in  wedlock 
with  his  mother,  causes  him  to  avoid 
Corinth.  At  the  place  in  PhGcis  where 
the  road  from  Delphi  to  Daulis  leaves  the 
i-oad  to  Thebes,  he  is  met  by  his  real  father, 
who  is  on  a  journey  to  Delphi  to  question 
the  god  concerning  the  devastation  of  his 
land  by  the  Sphinx.  As  (Edipus  will  not 
move  aside,  a  quarrel  arises,  and  he  kills 
his  father  together  with  his  attendants, 
one  of  whom  alone  escapes.  He  proceeds 
to  Thebes,  and  there  frees  the  city  from 
its  plague  by  solving  the  Sphinx's  riddle  ; 
.as  a  reward  he  receives  from  Creon  the 
dominion  of  Thebes  and  the  late  king's 
widow,  locaste,  for  a  wife ;  and  the  latter 
bears  him  four  children  (given  by  the 
older  myth  to  Eurygaueia).  Years  after- 
wards failure  of  crops  and  pestilence  come 
upon  Thebes,  and  the  oracle  promises  libe- 
ration from  the  disaster  only  if  the  murder 
of  Laius  be  requited  by  the  banishment 
•of  the  mui'derer.  The  result  of  CEdipus' 
eager  endeavours  to  identify  this  person  is 
the  discovery  of  the  horrors  which  he  has 
■unconsciously  perpetrated.  locaste  hangs 
herself  in  despair,  and  (Edipus  puts  out 
his  own  eyes.  Deposed  from  his  throne, 
and  imprisoned  at  Thebes  by  his  sons  to 
■conceal  his  shame  from  men's  eyes,  or  (ac- 
cording to  another  account)  driven  by  them 
into  banishment,  whither  his  daughters 
accompany  him,  he  pronounces  against  his 
sons  a  curse,  to  the  effect  that  they  shall 
divide  their  inheritance  with  each  other  by 
means  of  the  sword,  a  curse  which  is  ful- 
filled with  awful  exactness.  {See  Seven 
AGAINST  Thebes.) 

His  grave  was  afterwards  shown  at  the 
village  of  Eteonus,  on  the  borders  of  Attica 
and  BcBotia,  in  the  sanctuary  of  Demeter, 
and  worship  done  to  him  as  to  a  hero.  At 
Athens  too,  in  a  sacred  demesne  of  the 
Erinyes,  between  the  Areopagus  and  the 
Acropolis,  was  a  monument  to  CEdipus, 
whose  bones  were  supposed  to  have  been 
brought    hither    from  Thebes. — Sophocles, 


in  his  Q^ilipus  at  Ctildiuis,  follows  another 
legend.  He  represents  him  as  coming  to 
the  Attic  deme  of  Colonus  at  the  bidding 
of  Apollo,  and  as  finding  there,  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  now  propitiated  Eum6nides,the 
longed-for  peace  of  the  grave.  His  bones, 
the  place  of  burial  of  which  was  known  to 
none,  are  a  precious  treasure  for  the  country, 
to  guard  it  from  hostile  invasions. 

(Eneus  {i.e.  vintner).  King  of  Cillydon, 
in  iEtolia,  the  hills  of  which  he  was  the 
first  to  plant  with  the  vine  received  from 
Dionysus.  He  was  son  of  Portheus  or 
Porthaon,  and  brother  of  Agrius  and 
Melas  ;  by  Althsea,  daughter  of  Thestius,  he 
became  the  father  of  Tydeus,  Meleager, 
and  Deianira.  {See  Heracles.)  As  he  once 
forgot  Artemis  in  a  sacrifice,  she  sent  the 
Calydonian  boar,  which  ravaged  the  country, 
and,  even  after  its  slaughter  in  the  famous 
Calydonian  Hunt,  occasioned  the  death  of 
Meleager  (q.v.).  From  the  plots  of  his 
brother  Melas  he  had  been  delivered  by 
Tydeus  through  the  murder  of  Melas  and 
his  sons,  but  after  the  deaths  of  Tydeus 
and  Meleager,  his  other  brother  Agrius, 
and  the  sons  of  that  brother,  deprived  him 
of  his  throne  and  cast  him  into  prison. 
His  grandson  Diomedes  however  revenged 
him  with  the  aid  of  AlcmseOn,  to  whom 
he  had  once  given  hospitable  entertainment, 
and  who  was  desirous  of  taking  (Eneus  with 
him  to  Argos,  after  he  had  given  over  the 
throne  of  Calydon  to  his  son-in-law  Andrse- 
mon,  whose  sou  Thoas,  in  Homer  [//.  ii  038], 
leads  the  yEtolians  to  Troy.  But  the  two 
sons  of  Agrius,  who  have  escaped  death, 
lie  in  w-ait  for  him  in  Arcadia,  and  there 
slay  the  old  man.  Diomedes  carries  his 
body  to  Argos,  and  deposits  it  in  the  city 
which  after  him  was  called  (Enoe.  While 
in  Homer  (Eneus  is  dead  before  the  expe- 
dition to  Troy,  later  mytholog}^  represents 
him  as  surviving  the  Trojan  War,  and  as 
restored  to  his  kingdom  by  Diomedes  on 
the  latter's  flight  from  Argos. 

CEnomaiis.  Son  of  Ares  and  the  Pleiad 
SterOpe,  king  of  Pisa  in  Ells,  father  of 
Hipp6damia.  He  endeavoured  to  prevent 
his  daughter's  marriage,  either  because  he 
loved  her  himself,  or  because  an  oracle  had 
predicted  his  death  in  the  event  of  her 
marriage.  In  consequence  of  this  he  im- 
posed upon  her  suitors  the  condition  that 
they  must  contend  with  him  in  a  race  from 
Pisa  to  the  altar  of  Poseidon,  on  the 
Corinthian  isthmus  :  if  he  overtook  them 
with  his  horses,  which  were  as  swift  as  the 
winds,  he  transfixed  them  with  his  spear. 
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He  bad  already  slain  thirteen  (or,  according 
to  another  account,  eighteen)  suitors  in  this 
way,  when  Pelops  arrived.  Pelops  bribed 
Myrtilus,  the  charioteer  of  (Enomaus. 
Myrtilus  accordingly  either  neglected  to 
insert  the  linch-pins  in  the  chariot-wheels 
or  substituted  waxeii  ones  for  them,  and 
Pelops,  by  the  help  of  the  horses  which 
Poseidon  presented  to  him,  succeeded  in 
defeating  CEnomaus.  (Enomaus  died  of  tlie 
fall  from  his  chariot;  according  to  another 
story,  he  committed  suicide  {cp.  Pelops). 

(Euoiie.  A  nymph  of  mount  Ida,  bride  of 
Paris  before  he  carried  off  Helen.  In  resent- 
ment at  her  lover's  faithlessness,  she  refused 
to  help  him  when  he  was  mortally  wounded  ; 
and,  in  her  remorse  at  her  refusal,  ended  by 
hanging  herself. 

Officials,  Official  System,  Magistrates. 
Of  all  the  official  systems  established  among 
the  Greeks,  that  in  vogue  among  the 
Athenians  is  the  best,  known  to  us.  The 
qualitications  for  public  office  at  Athens 
were  genuine  Athenian  descent,  blameless 
life,  and  the  full  possession  of  civic  rights. 
If  religious  duties  were  attached  to  the 
office,  physical  weakness  was  a  disquali- 
fication. No  one  was  allowed  to  hold  two 
offices  at  a  time,  or  the  same  office  twice, 
or  for  a  longer  period  than  a  year.  The 
nomination  was  made  in  some  cases  by 
election,  in  others  by  the  drawing  of  lots. 
Election  took  place  by  show  of  hands  in 
the  ccclcsta,  or,  on  the  mandate  of  the 
ccclesia,  in  the  assemblies  of  the  several 
tribes.  {Scr;  Cheirotonia,  Ecclesia.)  In 
election  by  lot  [on  the  introduction  of  which 
see  Note  on  p.  70(3]  the  proceeding  was  as 
follows.  The  Tlusiiwt/u'ta'  presided  in  the 
temple  of  Theseus.  (Sec  Thessiothet^.) 
Two  boxes  or  vessels  were  placed  there, 
one  containing  white  and  coloured  beans, 
and  the  other  the  names  of  the  candidates, 
written  on  tablets.  A  tablet  and  a  bean 
were  taken  out  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
candidate  whose  name  came  out  with  a 
white  bean  was  elected.  Before  entering 
on  his  office  (whether  he  had  been  chosen 
by  lot  or  election),  every  official  had  to 
undergo  an  examination  of  his  qualifica- 
tions {(lok'tnuWia).  If  the  result  was 
unfavourable,  a  substitute  was  appointed, 
either  by  a  simultaneous  casting  of  lots  in 
the  manner  described,  or  (if  the  office  vi-as 
elective)  by  a  new  election.  During  their 
term  of  office  the  officials  were  subject  to 
constant  supervision,  and  were  liable  to 
suspension  or  deposition  by  the  Ecclesia, 
through   the  proceeding  called   Sjncheiro- 


toiua  (a  new  show  of  handsV  On  the  expi- 
ration of  his  term,  every  official  was  bound 
to  give  an  account  of  himself  {euflif/na). 
The  regular  officials '  had  each  a  place  of 
office  {archcion).  If  the  officials  formed 
a  societj',  as  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
business  was  (so  far  as  joint  administration 
was  possible)  distributed  among  the  mem- 
bers. If  the  society  appeared  in  public  as 
a  whole,  one  of  the  members  presided  as 
prrjtdms.  (See  Prytanis.)  In  the  cases 
at  law  which  came  under  their  jurisdiction, 
it  was  incumbent  on  the  officials  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  trial, 
and  to  preside  in  court.  They  received  no 
salary,  but  their  meals  were  provided  at 
the  public  expense,  either  at  their  resi- 
dences or  in  the  Prjjfdnrum.  The  emblem 
of  office  was  a  garland  of  myrtle.  The 
offence  of  insulting  an  official  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty  was  punishable  with 
dtlmla.      (See,    for     details,    Apodect.I':, 

ArCHONTES,  AsTYNOMI,  El'IMELET.l!,  COLA- 
CRET.E,  POLETJS,  StRATEGI,  TaMIAS.) 

There  were  numerous  attendants  on  the 
officials  (hypet-etai),  who  received  a  salary, 
and  their  meals  at  the  public  expense. 
Such  were  the  clerks  (gfammdteis)  and 
heralds  (kei-f/kes).  For  Sparta,  see  Ephors  ; 
for  Rome,  Magistratus,  Accensi,  Lictors, 
Apparitor. 

Ogyges  (Ogygus).  One  of  the  Boeotian 
autochthones,  or  aborigines,  son  of  Bceotus 
or  (according  to  another  account)  of  Posei- 
don. He  was  king  of  the  Hectenes,  the 
oldest  inhabitants  of  Breotia,  which  was 
visited  during  his  reign  bj'  an  inundation  of 
Lake  Copals,  named  after  him  the  Ogygian 
flood. 

O'icles.  Son  of  Antlphates,  grandson  of 
Melampus,  father  of  Amphlaraus.  Ho  fell 
as  a  companion  of  Heracles  in  the  battle 
against  LaSmedon  of  Troy. 

Oil  was  very  extensively  used  in  ancient 
times.  Apart  from  its  use  as  an  article  of 
food  and  for  burning  in  lamps,  it  served 
to  anoint  the  body  after  the  bath  and  in 
the  ptrZfPsfm.  The  oil  most  used  was  that 
obtained  by  means  of  olive  presses  from  the 
olive  tree,  which  seems  to  have  been  trans- 
planted from  Syria  to  Greece  and  thence  to 
Italy.  The  best  olive  oil  produced  among 
the  Greek  states  was  that  of  Attica;  here 
the  olive  tree  was  considered  a  gift  of  the^ 
national  goddess  Athene,  who  by  means  of 
it  had  obtained  the  victory  in  her  contest 

'  Some  were  only  appointed  to  carry  out  special 
duties  on  special  occasions ;  these  were  called 
EplmelHiii. 
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with  PSseidon  for  tlio  possession  of  the 
country.  Here  also  the  olive  tree  was  under 
the  special  protection  of  the  State:  no  one 
was  allowed  to  cut  down  olive  trees  on  Ins 
own  plot  of  land,  except  for  specified  pur- 
poses, and  then  onlj'  a  specified  number. 
Moreover  many  olive  trees  standing  on  pri- 
vate ground  were  regarded  as  the  property 
of  the  goddess  of  the  State,  and  it  was 
therefore  forbidden  on  pain  of  death  to  cut 
them  down.  They  were  under  the  special 
control  of  the  Areopagus,  which  had  them 
inspected  from  time  to  time  by  certain 
officials,  and  they  were  farmed  out  by  the 
State  [Lysias,  Or.  ix].  Part  of  the  oil  thus 
obtained  had  to  be  sold  by  the  farmer  to  the 
State  at  a  fixed  price  ;  this  was  only  used 
for  festive  purposes,  especially  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  prizes  to  the  victors  in  the  Pan- 
athenaic  contests  [Pindar,  Ncm.  x  35]. 

In  Italy  the  olive  tree,  which  spread  thence 
to  France  and  Spain,  grew  so  well  that  the 
Italian  oil,  especially  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  South  Italian  cities  Venafrum 
and  Tarentum,  and  that  from  the  Sabine 
couutrjr,  was  considered  the  finest  in  the 
world  and  so  met  with  a  ready  sale  abroad. 
The  best  kind  was  considered  to  be  oil  from 
unripe  olives,  especially  the  first  from  the 
press  [Pliny,  N.  II.  xv  1-34].  The  manu- 
facture of  fragrant  oils  and  ointments,  of 
which  the  ancients  made  a  far  more  exten- 
sive use  than  ourselves,  was  very  important. 
There  was  a  ver}'  large  number  of  prepara- 
tions of  this  kind  which  were  used  for 
embrocations  of  the  person,  pomades  for 
the  hair  of  tlie  head  and  beard,  for  per- 
fuming the  dress,  bath-water  and  the  like. 
They  were  prepared,  some  by  a  cold  method, 
some  by  a  hot,  by  mixing  oils  pressed  for 
the  most  part  from  fruits,  such  as  the  oil  of 
olives,  nuts,  and  almonds,  with  the  volatile 
oils  derived  from  native  or  oriental  vege- 
table substances.  The  most  expensive  kinds 
were  brought  from  the  East,  the  birthplace 
of  this  manufacture,  as,  for  example,  the 
much-pirized  nardlnum,  pressed  from  the 
flowers  of  the  Indian  and  Arabian  grass 
nardits  [Pliny,  N.  II.  xiii  1-25].  For  pre- 
serving them  vessels  of  stone  were  preferred, 
especially  those  of  alabaster  [ih.  §  19].  To 
meet  the  demand,  vast  perfume  raanufac- 
torjes  existed  everywhere  in  abundance. 

Oileus.  King  of  the  Locrians,  father  of 
the  lesser  Ajax  {q.v.,  1). 

Olen.  A  mythical  poet  of  Lycia  belonging 
to  early  Greek  times,  standing  in  connexion 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo  in  Delos  and 
represented  as  having  composed   the   first 


hymns  for  the  Delians.  The  legend  which 
was  especially  attributed  to  him  was  that; 
of  Apollo's  sojourn  among  the  Hyperboreans. 

Oligarchla'  ("Rule  of  the  Pew").  The 
name  given  in  Greek  writers  to  that  form 
of  constitution  where  a  portion  of  the 
community,  privileged  either  by  reason  of 
nobility  of  birth  or  of  wealth,  are  exclu- 
sively, or  at  least  in  preference  to  others,  in 
possession  of  power.  The  former  case  is  an 
example  of  an  absolute  despotism  ;  the  latter 
resulted  where  the  magistracies,  though 
filled  exclusively  from  the  privileged  classes, 
nevertheless  depended  on  popular  election  ; 
or  where  the  mass  of  the  people  possessed  a 
share  in  deliberation  or  in  the  drawing  up 
of  decrees,  while  to  the  privileged  body 
was  reserved  the  right  of  making  proposals, 
convoking  and  presiding  over  the  assem- 
blies, and  ratif3'ing  the  decrees. 

Olympiad  (Gr.  Oli/nqnas).  A  period  of  four 
3-ears  from  one  celebration  of  the  Oh'mpian 
games  (see  Olympian  Games)  to  another. 
The  Olympiads  were  counted  from  the  vic- 
tory of  Goroebus  (776  B.C.) ;  the  last,  the 
283rd,  ended  394  A.D.,  with  the  abolition 
of  the  Olympian  games.  This  method  of 
reckoning  never  passed  into  everyday  life, 
but  is  of  importance,  inasmuch  as,  through 
the  historian  Timreus,  about  240  B.C.,  it 
became  the  one  generally  used  by  the  Greek 
historians. 

Olympian  Games  (Gr.  Olympid).  The 
chief  national  festival  of  the  Greeks,  which 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Zeus  at  Olympia, 
in  the  Peloponnesian  district  Pisatis,  be- 
longing to  the  Eleans,  at  the  point  where 
the  Cladeus  runs  into  the  Al])heus.  The 
institution  of  this  ancient  festival  is  some- 
times referred  to  Pisus,  the  mj-thical  founder 
of  the  city  Pisa,  which  was  afterwards  de- 
stroj'ed  by  the  Eleans,  and  before  A^diose 
gates  lay  the  sanctuary  of  Zeus  ;  sometimes 
to  Pelops,  in  whoso  honour  funeral  games 
were  held  at  this  point  on  the  banks  of  the 
Aljiheus. 

These  were  restored,  it  is  said,  by  Hera- 
cles, who  instituted  the  regular  order  of  the 
festival.  This  opinion  did  not  become  cur- 
rent until  the  Dorian  States,  established 
after  the  immigration  of  the  HeraclidiE  into 
the  Peloponnesus,  had  been  admitted  to  a 
share  in  the  festival,  which  was  originally 
frequented  only  by  the  Pisatans  and  their 
immediate  neighbours.  This  admission 
dates  from  L5'curgus  of  Sparta  and  Iphitus 
of  Elis,  who,  at  the  direction  of  the  Delphic 
oracle,  restored  the  festival  of  Zeus,  now 
fallen   into   oblivion,   and  established   the 
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sacred  Truce  of  God  {see  Ekecheiria), 
which  insured  a  safe  conduct  at  the  time 
of  the  festival  for  all  strangers  resorting 
thither,  even  through  hostile  territory.  In 
course  of  time  the  membership  extended 
itself  further,  over  all  the  Hellenic  states  in 
and  out  of  Greece  ;  and  the  festival  was  not 
only  visited  by  private  individuals,  but  also 
received  sacred  envoj-s  from  the  several 
states.  Through  all  the  assaults  of  time  it 
lasted  on,  even  during  the  Roman  rule,  and 
was  not  abolished  until  394  A.D.,  under  the 
reign  of  Theodoslus. 

From  the  time  of  the  above-mentioned 
restoration  by  Iphitus  and  Lj'curgus  it  was 
a  quinquennial  celebration  ;  that  is,  it  was 
held  once  in  every  four  years,  in  midsum- 
mer (July  to  August),  about  the  beginning 
or  end  of  the  Greek  year.  A  regular  and 
continuous  list  of  the  victors  was  kept  from 
776,  when   Coroebus  won   the  race  in  the 


the  temples  of  Zeus,  Hera  (Heraion),  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods  (Mctroon),  and  the  holy 
inclosure  of  Pelops  {PC'loplon),  besides  a 
multitude  of  altars  consecrated  some  to 
gods  and  some  to  heroes,  and  a  countless 
host  of  dedicatory  offerings  and  statues  of 
every  kind,  among  them,  south-east  of  the 
temple  of  Zeus,  the  Nice  of  Paeonius  {q.v.). 
The  temple  of  Zeus,  which  was  begun 
about  572  B.C.  by  the  Elean  Libo,  was  not 
completed  in  its  main  outline  until  about 
450.  It  was  a  Doric  hypa3thral  building 
{i.e.  it  had  no  roof  over  the  cella,  or  temple 
proper);  it  was  also  peripteral  {i.e.  it  was 
surrounded  by  a  single  row  of  columns).  It 
was  built  of  the  local  conchyliferous  lime- 
stone [called  2]oros  by  Pausanias,  v  10  §  2]. 
In  its  more  finished  parts  it  was  overlaid 
with  fine  stucco,  giving  the  appearance  of 
marble,  and  was  also  richly  decorated  with 
colour.    It  was  210  feet  in  length,  91   in 


(1)  EASTERN  PEDIMENT  OF  THE  TEMPLE  OF  ZEUS  AT  OLYMPIA  ; 

(Contest  between  Pelops  and  (Euomaiis.) 


DESIGNED   nr    P.E0N1US. 


(2)    WESTERN    PEDIMENT    OF    THE    TEMPEE    OF    ZEI'S    AT    OLYMPIA;     DESIGNED    Bi'    ALCAMENES. 

(Battle  between  the  Centaurs  and  Lapitha?.) 


stadium,  and  with  this  year  begins  the 
Olympiad  reckoning  prevalent  among  the 
historians  from  the  time  of  Timseus.  The 
duration  of  the  festival  was  in  course  of 
time  extended  to  at  least  five  days. 

The  place  where  the  festival  was  cele- 
brated was  the  Altis  {see  Plan),  a  sacred 
precinct  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Cronus 
{Kronos),  403  feet  high.  The  precinct,  which 
was  about  750  feet  long  by  570  feet  broad, 
was  surrounded  by  a  wall  ascribed  to  Hera- 
cles, having  entrances  at  the  N.W.  and  S.W. 
The  centre,  both  by  position  and  by  reli- 
gious association,  was  formed  by  the  great 
sacrificial  altar  of  Zeus,  which  rose  on  an 
elliptical  base  128  feet  in  circumference 
to  a  height  of  32  feet,  and  was  composed 
of  the  ashes  of  the  victims  mingled  with 
the  water  of  the  Alpheus.  Round  it  were 
grouped  the  four  most  important  sanctuaries. 


breadth,  and  65  in  height.  The  outer  hall 
had  6  coluimia  along  its  breadth  and  13 
along  its  length  (each  34  feet  high),  while 
the  inner  hall  had  a  double  row  of  7  columns. 
The  eastern  pediment  was  occupied  by  a  re- 
presentation of  the  contest  between  Pelops 
and  CEnomaus,  with  Zeus  as  the  centre  (fig. 
1 ) ;  the  western,  by  one  of  the  battle  between 
the  Centaurs  and  Lapithse,  with  Apollo  as 
centre  (fig.  2).  The  former  was  designed  by 
the  already-mentioned  Peeonius  ;  the  latter, 
by  Alcamenes  of  Athens. 

The  accompanying  cuts  indicate  the 
figures  belonging  to  the  two  pediments, 
so  far  as  their  fragmentary  portions  were 
recovered  in  the  excavations  begun  by 
the  Germans  in  1875.  [While  the  outer 
metopes  beneath  these  pediments  had  no 
ornament  except  a  large  plain  boss  on 
each,    twelve    other    metopes    sculptured 
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with  reliefs  used  to  adorn  tlie  outer 
walls  at  each  end  of  the  cella  or  temple 
proper,  six  over  the  door  of  the  prondus, 
and  six  over  that  of  the  opisthodomos. 
All  of  these  have  been  discovered :  four 
by  the  French  in  1829,  and  eight  by  the 
Germans  in  1875-9.  Their  subjects 
are  the  labours  of  Heracles.  The  best 
preserved  o£  the  series,  and  one  of 
them  which,  as  compared  with  the 
rest,  is  apparently  the  work  of  a 
mature  and  well-trained  school  of 
sculpture,  is  that  representing  He- 
racles bearing  the  heavens.  Atlas 
stands  by,  offering  to  Heracles  the 
apples  of  the  Hesperides,  and  on  the 
other  side  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Atlas  is  touching  the  hero's  burden 
with  her  arm,  as  though  endeavouring 
to  aid  him  in  sustaining  it  (fig.  o).\ 
In  the  chamber  at  the  western  end  of 
the  rdla  stood  the  greatest  work  of 
Greek  art,  wrought  in  gold  and  ivory 
by  Phidias  {q.v.).  Outside  the  sacred 
inclosure,  though  still  in  direct  con- 
nexion with  it,  were,  to  the  west,  the 
■Gi/mndshiin,  and  to  the  east  the 
Hippodrome  and  the  Stadium.  [The 
Hippodrome  has  been  washed  away 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  Alpheus. 
The  Stadium,  which  was  600  Olympic 
feet  in  length,  has  been  excavated  to 
an  extent  sufficient  to  determine  the 
length  of  the  single  course,  between 
the  starting-place  and  the  goal,  to  be  192-27 
metres  =  630-81845073  English  feet.  The 
Olympic  foot  therefore  measured  -3204  of 
a  metre  =  1-05120036  feet.  The  parallel 
grooves  in  the  slabs  of  stone  at  each  end  of 
the  Stadium  still  show  the  spot  where  the 
feet  of  the  competitors  in 
the  footrace  were  planted 
at  the  moment  immediately 
preceding  the  start.  There 
is  room  for  20  at  either  end, 
separated  from  one  another 
by  posts  at  intervals  of  four 
Olympic  feet  from  one  another  (fig.  4).] 

The  festival  consisted  of  two  parts:  (1) 
the  presentation  of  offerings,  chiefly  of 
course  to  Zeus,  but  also  to  the  other  gods 
and  heroes,  on  the  part  of  the  Eleans,  the 
sacred  embassies  and  other  visitors  to  the 
feast ;  and  (2)  the  contests.  In  the  first 
Olympiad  the  contest  consisted  of  a  simple 
match  in  the  Stadium  (race-course)  which 
had  a  length  of  a  trifle  more  than  210 
yards.  The  runners  ran  in  heats  of  four, 
and  then   the  winners  in  each  heat  com- 


peted together,  the  first  in  the  final  heat 
being  proclaimed  victor.  About  724  u.c. 
the  double  course  (diaulds)  was  introduced, 
in  which  the  runners  had  to  make  a  circuit 
of  the  goal  and  return  to  the  stai-ting-poiut; 
about  720  came  the  doltc/ws  or  long  race, 


(3)    *   ONE    (JF   THE    METOPES    OF    THE    TE.MI'LE   OF   ZEUS 
AT    OLVMPIA. 

(Reduced  from  Overbeck's  Gr.  Plastik,  fig.  03.) 

where  the  distance  of  the  stadium  had  to 
be  covered  either  6,  7,  8,  12,  20,  or  29  times 
[Scholiast  on  Soph.,  Electra  691];  in  708, 
the  pentatMon,  or  five-fold  contest,  con- 
sisting of  leaping,  running,  quoit  [cliskos) 
and  spear-throwing,  and  wi-estling  (the  last 
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*  THE   STARTIMG-PLACE    IN   THE   STADIUM    AT   OLYMPIA. 

being  also  practised  by  itself)  ;  in  688,  box- 
ing. In  680  chariot-racing  on  the  llipjio- 
dvome  was  introduced,  and,  though  this 
was  twice  as  long  as  the  Stadium,  it  had 
to  be  traversed  from  eight  to  twelve  times 
in  both  directions  (at  first  with  four  horses, 
after  500  with  mules,  and  after  408  with 
two  horses).  Erom  648  there  were  races, 
in  which  the  horsemen,  towards  the  end  of 
the  race,  had  to  leap  from  their  horses  and 
run  beside  them  with  the  bridle  in  their 
hands.      With   the   same    year   began   the 
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practice  of  the  i^c-ncraiwn  (a  combination 
of  wrestling  and  boxing);  with  520,  the 
race  in  armour,  witli  helmet,  greaves  and 
shield,  though  afterwards  the  shield  alone 
was  carried.  Competitions  between  heralds 
and  trumpeters  also  found  a  place  here. 
Originally  it  was  only  men  who  took  part 
in  the  contests ;  but  after  632,  boys  also 
shared  in  them. 

The  contests  were  open  only  to  freemen 
of  pure  Hellenic  descent,  provided  that  no 
personal  disgrace  had  in  any  way  attached 
to  them;  but,  after  the  Romans  came  into 
closer  relationship  with  Greece,  they  were 
opened  to  them  also,  and  indeed  (as  is  well 
known)  the  Romans  were  not  officially  con- 
sidered barbarians.  Even  to  barbarians 
however,  and  to  slaves,  permission  was 
given  to  view  them,  while  it  was  i-efused 
to  all  married  women  [Pausanias,  vi  20, 
§  9],  or  more  probably  all  women  what- 
soever, except  the  priestess  of  Demeter, 
who  even  received  a  place  of  honour  among 
the  spectators.  Those  who  took  part  in 
the  competitions  had  to  take  a  solemn  oath 
at  the  altar  of  Zeus  to  the  effect  that  they 
had  spent  at  least  ten  months  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  games,  and  that  they  would 
not  resort  to  any  unfair  trick  in  the  course 
of  their  contest ;  this  oath  was  taken  for 
boy  competitors  by  an  older  relative. 
Special  practice  for  thirty  days  at  Elis  was 
also  usual,  but  probably  only  for  those  who 
were  coming  forward  for  the  first  time. 
The  duties  of  heralds  and  judges  were  dis- 
charged by  the  HeUunodlci,  appointed  by 
popular  election  from  among  the  Eleans 
themselves.  Their  number  rose  in  course 
of  time  from  1  to  2,  9,  10,  and  12,  but  after 
348  it  was  alwa3's  10.  Distinguished  by 
purple  robes,  wreaths  of  bay-leaves,  and  a 
seat  of  honour  opposite  the  Stadium,  they 
kept  guard  over  the  strict  observance  of 
all  the  minute  regulations  for  the  contests, 
and  in  general  maintained  order.  In  these 
duties  they  were  supported  by  a  number  of 
attendants  provided  with  staves.  Trans- 
gressions of  the  laws  of  the  games,  and 
unfairness  on  the  part  of  competitors,  were 
punished  by  forfeiture  of  the  prize  or  by 
fines  of  money,  which  went  to  the  revenue 
of  the  temple.  Out  of  the  monej'  from 
penalties  of  this  kind,  a  whole  row  of 
bronze  images  of  Zeus  (called  zdnes)  was 
erected  in  front  of  the  eleven  treasure- 
houses  along  the  eastern  end  of  the  northern 
wall  of  the  Altis. 

The  games  were  opened  with  the  sound 
of    trumpets    and     the     proclamation    of 


heralds,  the  marshalling  of  the  various 
competitors  in  the  Stadium,  accompanied 
by  the  announcement  of  their  name  and 
country  by  the  herald,  and  the  appointment 
by  lot  of  the  pairs  of  combatants.  The 
victors  in  the  several  pairs  of  competitors 
had  then  apparently  to  contend  in  couples 
with  each  other  until  one  couple  alone 
remained,  and  the  winner  in  this  was 
declared  victor.  If  the  number  of  com- 
batants had  been  uneven,  so  that  one  of 
them  had  remained  without  an  opponent, 
he  had  finally  to  meet  this  rival.  The  con- 
tests were  accompanied  by  the  music  of 
flutes.  The  name  of  the  victor  (and  one, 
whom  no  adversary  had  come  forward  to 
meet,  counted  for  victor),  as  well  as  his 
home,  were  proclaimed  aloud  by  the  herald, 
and  a  palm-branch  presented  to  him  by  the 
HcUdnodici.  The  actual  prize  he  only 
received  at  the  general  and  solemn  distri- 
bution on  the  last  day  of  the  festival.  This 
was  originally  some  article  of  value,  but, 
at  the  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  this 
custom  was  dropped,  and  the  victors  were 
graced  by  a  wreath  of  the  leaves  of  the 
sacred  wild  olive,  said  to  have  been  origi- 
nally planted  by  Heracles,  which  had  been 
cut  with  a  golden  knife  by  a  boy  of  noble 
family  with  both  parents  living.  After 
about  540  the  victors  also  possessed  the 
right  to  put  up  statites  of  themselves  in 
the  Altis. 

The  festival  ended  with  a  sacrifice  made 
by  the  victors  wearing  their  crowns  at  the 
six  double  altars  of  the  hill  of  Cronus,  and 
with  a  banquet  in  the  Prytdneum  of  the 
Altis.  Brilliant  distinctions  awaited  the 
victor  on  his  return  home,  for  his  victory 
was  deemed  to  have  reflected  honour  on 
his  native  land  at  large.  He  made  his 
entry,  clad  in  purple,  upon  a  chariot  drawn 
by  four  white  horses,  amidst  the  joyous 
shouts  of  all  the  people,  and  then  i-ode  amid 
an  exultant  escort  to  the  temple  of  the 
highest  god,  and  there  deposited  his  wreath 
as  a  votive  offering.  During  the  ride,  as 
also  at  the  banquet  which  followed  there- 
upon, the  song  of  victory,  often  composed 
by  the  most  celebrated  poets,  was  chanted 
by  choral  bands.  There  was  no  lack  of 
other  rewards :  at  Athens  the  Olympian 
victor  received  500  drachma;,  the  right  to 
a  place  of  honour  at  all  public  games,  and 
board  in  the  Pnjfaneum  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  The  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
assembling  of  so  vast  a  crowd  from  all 
parts  of  Greece  at  Olympia  was  utilized, 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century 
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before  Christ,  by  authors,  orators,  poets,  and 
artists,  to  make  themselves  known  iu  the 
widest  circles  by  the  recital  or  exhibition 
of  their  works.  When  the  compliment  of  a 
crown  was  ottered  by  one  state  to  another, 
the  distinction  was  made  generally  known 
by  being  proclaimed  by  the  heralds  at  the 
Olympian  Games. 

[Olympieum  (Gr.  OlympleiOn).  The  temple 
of  Zeus  Olj'mplus  in  the  southern  quarter 
of  Athens,  between  the  Acropolis  and  the 
Ilissus.  It  was  built  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  temple  of  Zeus  ascribed  to  Deu- 
calion. The  building  was  begun  after  53& 
B.C.,  under  the  tj'rant  Pisistratus,  but  was 
suspended  on  the  expulsion  of  his  sou 
Hippias,  B.C.  510.  Its  original  architecture 
was  probably  Doric.  The  names  of  the 
architects  were  Antistates,  Callffischrus, 
Antimachides,  and  POrlnus.  It  was  con- 
tinued in  the  Corinthian  style  under  the 
Syrian  king  Antiochus  Epiphiines  (B.C. 
175-164),  who  emploj'ed  for  the  purpose  a 
Roman  architect,  Cossutius.  It  was  com- 
pleted by  the  Roman  emperor  Hadrian, 
probably  between  a.d.  125  and  130,  the 
year  of  its  dedication.  On  this  occasion 
an  oration  was  delivered  by  the  famous 
rhetorician  Polemon,  and  Olj'mpic  games 
instituted  on  the  model  of  those  at  Olympia. 
The  emperor  identified  himself  with  Zeus 
and  assumed  the  title  of  Ol3'mpius,  causing 
a  statue  of  himself  to  be  placed  in  the 
temple  and  claiming  divine  honours  from 
the  priests.  The  first  of  these  priests  was 
the  celebrated  Herodes  Attlcus  (q.v.). 
When  Pausanias  visited  Athens  about  170 
A.D.,  the  temple  had  been  recently  finished. 
He  gives  no  description  of  the  fabric,  but 
states  that  the  image  of  the  god  was  of 
enormous  size,  only  excelled  by  the  colossi 
of  Rhodes  and  Rome  (i  18  §  6-8).  It  was 
of  gold  and  ivory,  and  on  its  base  were 
reliefs  representing  the  battle  of  the 
Athenians  with  the  Amazons  (i  17  §  2). 
In  the  pi'ecinct  a  great  number  of  statues 
of  Hadrian  were  erected  by  the  cities  of  the 
Greek  world ;  the  largest  of  these,  that 
erected  by  Athens,  stood  at  the  west  end  of 
the  temple.  Among  the  statues  of  earlier 
date  was  one  of  Isocrates.  There  was  also 
a  fine  group  consisting  of  some  Persians 
upholding  a  bronze  tripod,  and  also  an 
archaic  bronze  statue  of  Zeus.  Lastly,  in 
the  precinct  there  was  a  temple  of  Cronus 
and  Rhea,  the  sacred  inclosure  of  which 
extended  down  to  the  Ilissus. 

Some  of  the  Doric  columns  of  the  original 
building  were  carried  off  to  Rome  by  Sulla 


in  86  B.C.  to  adorn  the  temple  of  Ifijiiter 
CdiutOliints.  In  re..spect  to  its  architecture 
the  temple  must  be  regarded  as  mainly  the 
work  of  the  '2nd  century  B.C.  rather  than 
the  2nd  century  a.d.  The  building  waa 
octostylo,  dipteral,  and  probably  hypKthral. 
As  designed  by  Cossutius  in  tlie  former 
century,  it  must  have  possessed  more  than 
100  Corinthian  columns,  arranged  in  double 
rows  of  20  each  on  the  north  and  south 
sides,  and  in  triple  rows  of  8  each  at  the 
ends.  The  columns  were  of  Pentelic 
marble,  56^  feet  high,  and  5-5j  feet  in 
diameter.  The  ruins  in  their  present  cour 
dition  consist  of  16  columns  in  two  groups. 
To  the  east  stand  13,  which  are  compara- 
tively intact,  and  for  the  most  part  bear 
their  architraves.  About  100  feet  to  the 
west  are  three  others,  two  still  erect ;  the 
third  was  overthrown  by  a  storm  in  1852. 
The  excavations  of  1861  showed  that  the 
temple  did  not  lie  in  the  centre  of  the  pre- 
cinct, but  considerably  nearer  its  northern 
wall. 

The  temple  of  the  era  of  Pisistratus  is- 
mentioned  by  Thiicydides  (ii  5)  as  one  of 
the  old  temples  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
city.  In  respect  to  its  origin,  as  well  as 
its  vast  dimensions,  Aristotle  {Pol.  v  11) 
compares  it  to  the  works  of  the  djmasty 
of  Cj'pstilus  at  Corinth,  the  P3'ramids  of 
Egypt,  and  the  public  buildings  erected 
by  Polycrates  of  Samos.  As  a  monument 
of  tyranny  it  was  naturally  left  unfinished 
by  democratical  Athens.  Livy  (xll  20 
§  8)  describes  it  as  unum  in  terris  in- 
cohatum  pro  magnUucnne  dSi.  In  allu- 
sion to  the  long  time  during  which  it 
remained  uncompleted,  Lucian  (Icaromen. 
24)  represents  Zeus  as  getting  impatient  to 
know  when  the  Athenians  intended  to  finish 
his  temple.  Lastlj',  Vitruvius  (vii  pra'f. 
15-17)  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  four  most 
famous  examples  of  marble  architecture. 

The  ruins  were  first  identified  by  a  Prus- 
sian archaeologist,  Transfeldt,  in  1673-4, 
and  independently  by  Stuart  and  Revett, 
whose  great  work  on  the  Antiquities  of 
Athens  was  published  in  1762-1816.  The 
first  description  pretending  to  any  accuracy 
of  detail  was  in  the  letter  sent  from 
Smyrna  by  Erancis  Vernon  in  1676  and 
published  in  Spon's  Voyage.  The  site  has 
iDeen  explored  in  recent  times  by  Rhuso- 
pulos  in  1861  {Ephemcris  Arch.,  1862,  pp. 
31^.),  and  Penrose  {.Journal  of  Hellenic 
Studies,  viii  272,  and  Principles  of 
Athenian  Architecture,  new  ed.).  A  com- 
prehensive monograph  on    the  subject   by 
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L.  Bevier  is  included  iu  the  Pajjeis  of  the 
American  Classical  School  at  Athens,  1885, 
vol.  i  183-222.]  [J.  E.  S.] 

Olympus.  (1)  A  mountain  situated  in 
Tliessaly,  the  summit  of  which  [nearly 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea]  rises  from  the 
region  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  into  the  sk}-, 
and  was,  according  to  the  earliest  popular 
belief  of  the  Greeks,  the  abode  of  the  higher 
(hence  named  Olympian)  gods.  Below  the 
summit,  which,  according  to  Homer's 
description,  is  never  ruffled  by  winds  or 
drenched  with  rain,  but  is  always  radiant 
in  cloudless  splendour  [Od.  vi  42-45],  comes 
the  region  of  clouds,  which  Zeus  at  oue  time 
gathers  together  and  at  another  dispels  ;  it 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  celestial 
region  and  that  of  the  earth,  and  accordingly 
Homer  elsewhere  implies  that  the  clouds 
are  the  gates  of  heaven,  which  are  guarded 
by  the  Hours  [H.  v  749].  On  the  highest 
peak  Zeus  has  his  throne,  and  it  is  there 
that  he  summons  the  assemblies  of  the  gods. 
The  abodes  of  the  other  gods  were  imagined 
to  be  placed  on  the  precipices  and  in  the 
ravines  of  the  mountain.  When  the  height 
of  the  vault  of  heaven  came  to  be  regarded 
as  the  abode  of  the  gods,  the  name  Olympus 
was  transferred  to  the  sky. 

(2)  One  of  the  mythic  poets  and  musicians 
belonging  to  Phiygian  mythology,  pupil  of 
Marsyas.  The  art  of  flute-playing,  invented 
by  Mar.syas,  was  supposed  to  have  been  per- 
fected by  Olympus.  A  Phrygian  family, 
in  which  the  art  of  fliite-playiug  was  here- 
ditary, traced  their  descent  from  him.  The 
Phrygian  Olympus,  who  lived  about  the  7th 
century  before  Christ,  invented  the  auletic 
nomas  (q.v.),  and  brought  it  into  esteem 
among  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  was  said  to  have 
been  descended  from  the  mythical  Olympus. 

Omen.  The  Roman  term  for  a  favour- 
able or  unfavourable  sign,  especially  a  word 
spoken  by  chance,  so  far  as  it  drew  the  at- 
tention of  the  hearers  to  itself  and  appeared 
to  be  a  prognostic.  An  omen  could  be  ac- 
cepted or  repudiated,  and  even  taken  in  an 
arbitrary  sense,  except  in  the  case  of  words 
which  already  had  in  themselves  a  favour- 
able or  unfavourable  signification.  For 
example,  when  Crassus  was  embarking  on 
his  unfortunate  expedition  against  the  Par- 
thians,  and  a  man  in  the  harbour  was  selling 
dry  figs  from  Caunus  with  the  cry  CaiincCis, 
which  sounded  like  cave  ne  eas,  "  beware  of 
going,"  this  was  au  evil  omen  [Cic,  De  Div. 
ii  84].  On  festal  occasions  care  was  taken 
to  protect  oneself  from  such  omens  ;  for 
example,  when  sacrifice  was  being  made,  by 
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veiling  the  head,  by  commanding  silence, 
and  by  music  that  drowned  any  word 
spoken.  People  were  particularly  careful 
at  solemn  addresses,  new  year  greetings, 
and  the  like.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the 
sake  of  the  good  omen,  it  was  usual  to  open 
levies  and  censuses  by  calling  out  those 
names  that  were  of  good  import,  such  as 
Valerius  (from  vcilei-e,  to  be  strong),  Salvius 
(from  salvere,  to  be  well),  etc.  [Cic,  Pro 
Scauro,  30.  Tlie  word  omen  probably 
means  a  voice  or  utterance]. 

Omphale.  Daughter  of  lardanus,  widow 
of  Tmolus,  and  queen  of  Lydia,  with  whom 
Heracles  spent  three  years  in  bondage.  {Sec 
Heracles.) 

Omphalos.  A  marble  boss  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  which  was  regarded 
as  the  centre  of  the  earth.  {See  Delphic 
Oracle.) 

Onager.  A  catapult  for  hurling  stones. 
{See  further,  Artillery.) 

Onatas.  A  Greek  artist,  the  chief  repre- 
sentative of  the  iEginetau  school  of  sculpture 
in  bronze,  about  4G0  B.C.  Besides  statues  of 
the  gods,  such  as  an  Apollo  at  Pergamon, 
admired  for  its  size  and  execution  [Pau- 
sanias,  viii  42  §  7],  we  hear  of  groups  of 
his,  rich  in  figures,  dravm  either  from  the 
heroic  epoch,  as  for  example  the  ten  Greek 
heroes  casting  lots  as  to  who  should  under- 
take the  battle  with  Hector  [*.  v  25  §  8] ; 
or  from  contemporary  history,  such  as  the 
votive  offering  of  the  Tarcntines,  containing 
equestrian  and  pedestrian  combatants,  and 
consecrated  at  Delphi  for  their  victory  over 
the  barbarian  Peucotians  [ib.  x  13  §  10]. 
He  also  executed  a  group  representing  Hiero 
of  Syracuse  with  the  chariot  in  which  he 
had  been  victorious  at  Olympia  [ib.  viii  42 
§  8].  [His  most  remarkalole  work  was  the 
bronze  figure  of  the  black  Demote r,  in  a 
cavern  thirty  stadia  from  Phiguleia  in  the 
south-east  corner  of  Elis  {ib.  viii  42).] 

Onesandrns  (wrongly  Onosandrns).  A 
Greek  philosopher,  the  composer  of  a  work 
dedicated  to  Q.  Veranius,  consul  in  49  A.D., 
and  dealing  with  the  Duty  of  a  General,  in 
which  he  treats  the  subject  in  philosophical 
commonplaces,  without  any  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  it,  and  simply  from  an 
ethical  point  of  view. 

Onesicritus.  A  Greek  historian,  of  the 
island  of  Astypalaea  or  ^Egina.  In  ad- 
vanced years  he  was  a  pupil  of  the  Cynic 
Diogenes,  and  then  accompanied  Alexander 
the  Great  upon  his  exjjedition.  By  order  of 
Alexander  he  investigated,  with  Nearchus, 
the  route  by  sea  from  India  to  the  mouths 
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of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  He  after- 
wards lived  at  the  court  of  Lysimachus, 
king  of  Thrace.  During  Alexander's  life 
he  began  a  comprehensive  history  of  that 
personage,  which  fell  into  disrepute  owing 
to  its  exaggerations  and  its  false  accounts 
of  distant  lands  [Strabo,  p.  628].  Only 
scajity  fragments  of__it  are  preserved. 

Onirocritice  (Gr.  Oncirokntike).  The  art 
of  interpreting  dreams.  {See  Mantike  and 
Dkeams.) 

Oiiiros  (Greek  Onciros).  The  god  of 
dreams  (q.v.). 

Onomacritiis.  An  Athenian,  who  lived 
at  the  court  of  Pisistratus  and  his  sons. 
At  the  request  of  Pisistratus,  he  prepared 
an  edition  of  the  Homeric  poems.  He  was 
an  industrious  collector,  and  also  a  forger 
of  old  oracles  and  poems.  Those  which  go 
under  the  name  of  Orpheus  are  regarded  as, 
for  the  most  part,  concocted  by  himself.  He 
was  detected  in  forging  an  oracle  of  Musseus, 
and  banished  from  Athens  by  the  Pisistra- 
tldffi  ;  but  he  was  afterwards  reconciled  to 
them,  and  in  their  interest  induced  Xerxes, 
by  alleged  oracular  responses,  to  decide 
upon  his  war  with  Greece  [Herodotus,  viii  6]. 

Onosandrus.    See  Onesandrcs. 

Opalia  and  Opeconsiva.  Feasts  of  the 
Roman  goddess  Ops  (q.v.). 

Opheltes.  Son  of  kingLycurgus  of  Nemea. 
He  was  killed  by  a  serpent  at  the  time  of 
the  expedition  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes 
(q.v.),  owing  to  the  negligence  of  his  nurse 
Hj'p3ip5'le  (q.v.),  who  laid  the  boy  on  the 
grass  while  she  showed  the  thirsty  heroes 
the  way  to  a  spring  of  water.  It  was  in  his 
memory  that  the  Nemean  games  were  ori- 
ginally celebrated,  and  he  was  worshipped 
there  under  the  name  Archemorus  (q.v.), 
given  him  by  the  seer  Amphiaraus. 

Opisthodomus  (lit.  a  back  chamber).  The 
room  which  in  many  Greek  temples  adjoined 
the  temple  chamber  itself  at  the  rear,  and 
which  often  served  for  the  preserving  of  the 
temple  treasure,  and  indeed  even  of  the 
State  monej'S.  For  the  latter  purpose  the 
Athenians  used  the  opisthodomus  [of  the 
old  temple  of  Athene,  and  afterwards  (ac- 
cording to  the  ordinai-y  view)  the  western 
chamber]  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  [Aris- 
toph.  Plutus,  1192;  Dem.  S)jnta.r.  14; 
Timocr.  13G].  (Sec  Temple,  and  plan  of 
Acropolis.) 

Oppian.  A  Greek  didactic  poet,  of  Ana- 
zarbus  in  Cilicia.  In  the  second  half  of 
the  2nd  century  A.D.,  under  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius,  he  composed  a  didactic 
poem    Hdlieutlca    in  five    books,   on    the 


habits  of  fishes  and  the  method  of  cap- 
turing them.  It  is  written  in  an  ornate, 
though  often  bombastic,  style.  He  was 
formerly  confounded  with  Oppian,  the 
author  of  a  didactic  poem  on  the  Chase, 
consisting  of  four  books,  and  entitled  Cynv- 
gettca,  written  in  a  harsh,  dry  style,  and 
in  halting  verse.  The  author  of  the  Cyne- 
getica  lived  under  Caracalla  about  the  end 
of  the  2nd  century,  and  came  from  Apamea 
in  Syria.  A  poem  on  bird-catching,  Ixcii- 
tlca,  preserved  to  us  only  in  a  paraphrase 
by  Eutecnius,  was  also  wrongly  ascribed 
to  the  author  of  the  Hulieuiica. 

Ops  (abundance,  plenty).  The  old  Italian 
goddess  of  fertility,  wife  of  Saturn,  with 
whom  she  shared  the  temple  on  the  Capitol 
and  ^the  festival  of  the  ScdurnCdia,  while 
the  Opalia  were  held  in  her  honour  on  the 
19th  December.  As  goddess  of  sowing  and 
reaping  she  had,  under  the  name  Conslvia, 
on  August  25th  a  special  festival,  the  OjjS- 
consiva,  at  which  however  only  the  Vestals 
and  one  of  the  pontlfices  could  be  present. 
As  her  abode  was  in  the  earth,  her  wor- 
shippers invoked  her  while  seated  and 
touching  the  ground  [Macrobius,  Satur- 
nalia, i  10].  Just  as  Saturn  was  identified 
with  Cronus,  so  Ops  was  afterwards  iden- 
tified with  Rhea,  and  then,  as  mother  of 
Jupiter,  honoured  along  with.  Jupiter  him- 
self on  the  Capitol. 

Optatiamis.    See  Porfirius. 

Optimates  (lit.  "those  belonging  to  the 
best  or  noblest ").  At  Rome,  in  the  last 
century  of  the  Republic,  this  title  was 
borne  by  the  adlierents  of  the  "  best "  men 
in  a  political  sense  (i.e.  the  conservatives), 
working  in  the  interests  of  the  Senate 
and  the  aristocracy  of  office  (nobtlcs,  see 
Nobility),  and  in  opposition  to  the  demo- 
crats (popfdarcs). 

Oracles  (Gr.  mantcia,  "oracular  responses," 
or  the  "  seats  of  oracles  "  ;  chresterld  is  used 
in  the  same  senses,  and  also  of  victims 
offered  by  those  consulting  an  oracle).  The 
seats  of  the  worship  of  some  special  divi- 
nity, where  prophecies  were  imparted  with 
the  sanction  of  the  divinity,  either  by  the 
priests  themselves  or  with  their  co-opera- 
tion. There  were  a  great  many  such  places 
in  all  Greek  countries,  and  these  may  be 
divided,  according  to  the  method  in  which 
the  prophecy  was  made  known,  into  four 
main  divisions:  (1)  oral  oracles,  (2)  oracles 
by  signs,  (3)  oracles  by  dreams,  and  (4) 
oracles  of  the  dead. 

The  most  revered  oracles  were  those  of 
the  first  class,  where  the  divinity,  almost  in- 
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variably  the  seer-god  Apollo,  orally  revealed 
his  will  through  the  lips  of  inspired  prophets 
or  prophetesses.  The  condition  of  frenzy 
was  produced  for  the  most  part  by  physical 
influence  :  the  breathing  of  earthly  vapours 
<5r  drinlnng  of  the  water  of  oracular  foun- 
tains. The  words  spoken  whilst  in  this  state 
were  generally  fashioned  by  the  priests  into 
a  reply  to  the  questions  proposed  to  them. 
The  most  famous  oracle  of  this  kind  was 
that  of  Delphi  {see  Delphic  Oracle).  Be- 
side this  there  existed  in  Greece  Proper  a 
largo  number  of  oracles  of  Apollo,  as  at  Aboe 
in  Phocis,  in  different  places  of  Bceotia,  in 
Euboea,  and  at  Argos,  where  the  priestess 
derived  her  inspiration  from  drinking  the 
blood  of  a  lamb,  one  being  killed  every 
month.  Not  less  numerous  were  the  oracles 
of  Apollo  in  Asia  Minor.  Among  these 
that  of  the  Didymsean  Apollo  at  Jliletus 
traced  its  origin  to  the  old  family  of  the 
Branchidfe,  the  descendants  of  Apollo's  son 
Branchus.  Before  its  destruction  by  Xerxes, 
it  came  nearest  to  the  reputation  of  the  Del- 
phian. Here  it  was  a  priestess  who  pro- 
phesied, seated  on  a  wheel-shaped  disc,  after 
she  had  bathed  the  hem  of  her  robe  and  her 
feet  in  a  spring,  and  bad  breathed  the  steam 
arising  from  it.  The  oracle  at  Clarus  near 
Colophon  {see  Manto)  was  also  very  ancient. 
Here  a  priest,  after  simply  hearing  the 
names  and  the  number  of  those  consulting 
the  oracle,  drank  of  the  water  of  a  spring, 
and  then  gave  answer  in  verse. 

The  most  respected  among  the  oracles 
where  prophecy  was  given  by  signs  was 
that  of  Zeus  of  Dodona  {q.v.),  mentioned 
as  early  as  Homer  [Od.  xiv  327  =  xix 
296],  where  predictions  were  made  from 
the  rustling  of  the  sacred  oak,  and  at  a 
later  time  from  the  sound  of  a  brazen 
cymbal.  Another  mode  of  interpreting  by 
signs,  as  practised  especially  at  the  temple 
of  Zeus  at  Olympia  by  the  lamidse,  or 
descendants  of  lamus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  was 
that  derived  from  the  entrails  of  victims 
and  the  burning  of  the  sacrifices  on  the 
altar.  There  were  also  oracles  connected 
with  the  lot  or  dice,  one  especially  at  the 
temple  of  Heracles  at  Bura  in  Achfea ;  and 
prophecies  were  also  delivered  at  Delphi  by 
means  of  lots,  probably  only  at  times  when 
the  Pythia  was  not  giving  responses.  The 
temple  of  the  Egyptian  Amnion,  who  was 
identified  with  Zeus,  also  gave  oracles  by 
means  of  signs. 

Oracles  given  in  dreams  were  generally 
connected  with  the  temples  of  Asclepius. 
After  certain   preliminary  rites,  sick  per- 


sons had  to  sleep  in  these  temples;  the 
priests  interpreted  their  dreams,  and  dic- 
tated accordingly  the  means  to  be  taken  to 
insure  recovery.  The  most  famous  of  these 
oracular  shrines  of  the  healing  god  was  the 
temple  at  Epidaurus,  and  next  to  this  the 
temple  founded  thence  at  Pergilmum  in 
Asia  Minor.  Equally  famous  were  the 
similar  oracles  of  the  seer  Amphiaraus  at 
Oropus,  of  Trophonius  at  Lebadea  in  Bceotia, 
and  of  the  seers  Mopsus  and  Amphilochus 
at  Mallus  in  Cilicia  {q.v.).  In  later  times 
such  oracles  were  connected  with  all  sanc- 

j   tuaries  of  Isis  and  Serapis. 

I  At  oracles  of  the  dead  {2>s[/chomanteia) 
the  souls  of  deceased  persons  were  evoked  in 
order  to  give  the  information  desired.  Thus 
in  Homer  [Od.  xi]  Odysseus  betakes  himself 
to  the  entrance  of  the  lower  world  to  ques- 
tion the  spirit  of  the  seer  Tiresias.    Oracles 

j  of  this  kind  were  especially  common  in 
places  where  it  was  supposed  there  was  an 
entrance  to  the  lo_wer  world  ;  as  at  the  city 
of  Cichyrus  in  Epirus  (where  there  was 
an  Acherusian  lake  as  well  as  the  rivers 
of  Acheron  and  Cocytus,  bearing  the  same 
names  as  those  of  the  world  below),  at  the 
jjromontory  of  Tfenarum  in  Laconia,  at  Hera- 
clea  in  Pontus,  and  at  Lake  Avemus  near 
Cumse  in  Italy.  At  most  of  them  oracles 
were  also  given  in  dreams ;  but  there  were 
some  in  which  the  inquirer  was  in  a  waking 
condition  when  he  conjured  up  the  spirits 
whom  he  wished  to  question. 

While  oracles  derived  either  from  dreams 
or  from  the  dead  were  chosen  in  preference 
by  superstitious  people,  the  most  important 
among  oral  oracles  and  those  given  by  means 
of  signs  had  a  political  significance.  On  all 
serious  occasions  they  were  questioned  on 
behalf  of  the  State  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
divine  will :  this  was  especially  the  case  with 
the  oracle  of  Delphi  {see  Delphic  Oracle). 
In  consequence  of  the  avarice  and  partisan- 
ship of  the  priests,  as  well  as  the  increasing 
decline  of  belief  in  the  gods,  the  oracles 
gradually  fell  into  abeyance,  to  revive  again 
evei-ywhere  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
though  they  never  regained  the  political 
importance  they  had  once  had  in  ancient 
Greece. 

Such  investigation  of  the  divine  will  was 
originally  quite  foreign  to  the  Romans. 
Even  the  mode  of  prophecying  by  means 
of  lots  {see  Sortes),  practised  in  isolated 
regions  of  Italy,  and  even  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  as  at  Caere,  and 
especially  at  Praeneste,  did  not  come  into 
use,  at  all  events  for  State  purposes,  and  was 
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generally  regarded  with  contempt.  The 
Romans  did  not  consult  even  the  Sibylline 
verses  in  order  to  forecast  the  future.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  growth  of  superstition 
in  the  imperial  period  not  only  brought  the 
native  oracles  into  repute,  but  caused  a 
general  resort  to  foreign  oracles  besides. 
The  inclination  to  this  kind  of  prophecy 
seems  never  to  have  been  more  generally 
spread  among  the  masses  of  the  people  than 
at  this  time.  Apart  from  the  Greek  oracular 
deities,  there  were  the  oriental  deities 
whose  worship  was  nearly  everywhere  com- 
bined with  predictions.  In  most  of  the 
famous  sanctuaries  the  most  various  forms 
of  prophecy  were  represented,  and  the 
stranger  they  were,  the  better  they  were 
liked.  In  the  case  of  the  oral  oracles  the 
responses  in  earlier  times  were  for  the  most 
part  composed  in  verse :  on  the  decay  of 
poetic  productiveness,  they  began  to  take 
the  form  of  prose,  or  of  passages  from  the 
poets,  the  Greeks  generally  adopting  lines 
of  Homer  or  Euripides,  the  Italians,  lines 
of  Vergil.  The  public  declaration  of  oracles 
ended  with  the  official  extermination  of 
paganism  under  TheSdosius  at  the  end  of 
the  4th  century. 

Orchestic.    See  Dancing. 

Orchestra.  The  space  of  the  Greek 
theatre  situated  in  front  of  the  stage,  in 
which  the  chorus  went  through  its  evolu- 
tions. In  the  Roman  theatre  it  was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  area  occupied  by  the  audience. 
{Sec  Theatre.) 

Orcus.  In  Roman  mythology,  a  peculiar 
divinity  of  the  dead,  a  creation  of  the 
popular  beliefs.  He  carried  men  off  to  the 
lower  world,  and  kept  the  dead  imprisoned 
there.  His  name,  like  that  of  the  Greek 
Hades,  served  to  denote  the  lower  world. 
{Cji-  Dis  Pater.)^ 

Oreads  (Gr.  Ovciadcs).  The  mountain 
Nymphs.    {See  Nymphs.) 

Oreibasios  (Lat.  Orlbdsius)  of  Pergamum, 
physician  and  adviser  of  the  emperor  Julian 
the  Apostate,  after  whose  death  (363  a.d.) 
he  was  banished  by  his  successors  Valens 
and  Valentlnianus,  and  lived  among  the  bar- 
barians. He  was  afterwards  recalled.  He 
seems  not  to  have  died  before  the  beginning 
of  the  5  th  century.  At  the  suggestion  of 
.Julian  he  composed,  on  the  plan  of  abstracts 
from  earlier  works,  a  medical  treatise 
{Synagotje  ICdrlke)  in  72  books,  of  which 
some  22  are  preserved,  partly  in  the  Greek 
original  and  partly  in  a  Latin  rendering. 
He  himself  prepared  for  his  son  Eustathius 
a  conspectus  {Synopsis)  of  the  larger  work 


in  9  books,  only  part  of  which  has  been 
published. 

Orestes.  The  j-oungest  child  and  only 
son  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytsemnestra.  In 
Homer  [Ocl.  iii  306]  it  is  only  stated  that 
in  the  eighth  year  after  the  murder  of  his 
father,  who  was  never  able  to  see  him  again 
after  his  return  home,  he  came  back  from 
Athens  and  took  a  bloody  vengeance  on 
^gisthus  and  his  mother.  In  later  legend 
he  is  described  as  doomed  to  death,  but  saved 
from  his  father's  murderers  by  his  nurse 
Arsinoe  or  his  sister  Electra,  and  brought 
by  a  trusty  slave  to  Phanote  on  Parnassus 
to  king  Strophius,  husband  of  Anaxibia,  the 
sister  of  Agamemnon.  Here  he  lives  in  the 
most  intimate  friendship  with  P5'lades,  his 
protector's  son,  until  his  twentieth  year,. 
and  then  comes  with  his  friend,  by  Apollo's 
direction,  to  Mycenae,  and  in  concert  with 
Electra  effects  the  deed  of  vengeance.  This 
deed  is  represented  in  Homer  as  one  in- 
disputably glorious  and  everywhere  com- 
mended ;  but  in  later  legend  Orestes  is,  after 
his  mother's  murder,  attacked  by  delusions 
and  harassed  by  the  Erinyes.  According 
to  iEschylus,  in  his  Eumvnldes,  the  Furies 
do  not  suffer  him  to  escape  even  after  he  is 
purified  in  the  Delphian  temple.  Acting 
on  the  advice  of  Apollo,  he  presents  himself 
at  Athens  before  the  court  of  the  Areopagus, 
which  on  this  occasion  is  instituted  by 
Athene  for  the  trial  of  homicide.  The 
goddesses  of  vengeance  appear  as  prose- 
cutors, Apollo  as  his  witness  and  advocate, 
and  on  the  trial  resulting  in  an  equality  of 
votes,  Athene  with  her  voting  pebble  decides 
in  his  favour.  According  to  Euripides,  in 
his  Iphlgenla  among  the  Tmiri,  Orestes 
goes  with  Pylades  (as  in  ^schylus)  by 
Apollo's  advice,  to  the  Tauric  Chersonese, 
in  order  to  fetch  thence  the  image  of 
Artemis  which  had  fallen  from  heaven  in 
former  times.  The  friends  are  captured 
upon  landing,  and  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country,  are  to  be  sacrificed  to 
Artemis,  when  the  priestess,  Iphigenia(g.r.),, 
and  Orestes  recognise  one  another  as  sister 
and  brother,  and  escape  to  Greece  with  the 
image  of  the  goddess.  According  to  the 
Peloponnesiau  myth,  Orestes  spent  the  time 
of  his  delusion  in  Arcadia  [Pausanias,  viii  5 
§  4],  and  after  he  had  on  one  occasion  in  a 
lit  of  frenzy  bitten  off  a  finger,  the  Eume- 
nides  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  in  white 
robes,  as  a  token  of  reconciliation.  After 
he  is  cured,  he  places  himself,  by  the  mur- 
der of  Aletes,  ^gisthus'  son,  in  possession 
of    his    father's    dominion,    Mycenee,   and 
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marries  his  sister  Electra  to  Pylades. 
Hermione,  daughter  of  Mi-nelaus,  had  been 
betrothed  to  himself,  but  during  his  wan- 
derings she  was  carried  ofif  by  Achilles'  son 
Neoptolemus.  After  Orestes  had  slain  the 
latter  at  Delphi,  he  married  Hermione,  and 
through  her  came  into  possession  of  Sparta. 
His  son  by  this  marriage  was  Tisamenus. 
He  died  of  a  serpent's  bite  in  Arcadia,  and 
was  buried  at  Tegea :  his  reputed  remains 
were  afterwards,  by  the  direction  of  the 
oracle,  brought  to  Sparta  [Ilcrod.  i  67]. 

Orgeongs.  The  Athenian  term  for  the 
members  of  a  society  for  the  observance  of  a 
divine  cult  not  belonging  to  the  State  reli- 
gion,especially  those  who,  without  belonging 
to  the  old  families  (see  Gennet^),  neverthe- 
less like  them  formed  a  family  union  origi- 
nating in  descent  from  the  same  ancestors, 
and  possessed  a  special  family  worship.  The 
adoption  of  the  children  of  families  belong- 
ing to  such  a  religious  society  occurred,  as 
with  the  Gennetae,  at  the  same  time  as 
their  enrolment  into  the  phratries  at  the 
feast  of  the  Apaturia  {q.v.). 

Orgies  (Gr.  orgla).  The  ordinary  Greek 
term  for  ceremonies,  generally  connected 
•with  the  worship  of  a  divinity,  but  especially 
secret  religious  customs  to  which  only  the 
initiated  were  admitted,  and  equivalent  in 
meaning  to  "  mysteries."  It  was  customary 
to  designate  as  Orgies  the  mysteries  of  the 
worship  of  Dionysus  in  particular.  These 
were  sometimes  celebrated  with  wild  and 
extravagant  rites. 

Oribasius.     See  Oreibasios. 

Orion.  (1)  A  mythical  hunter  of  gigantic 
size  and  strength  and  of  great  beauty. 
He  was  the  son  of  Hyrieus  of  Hj'ria  in 
Boeotia ;  or  (according  to  another  account) 
of  Poseidon,  who  gave  him  the  power  to 
walk  over  the  sea  as  well  as  over  dry  land. 
He  is  sometimes  represented  as  an  earth- 
born  being. 

Many  marvellous  exjjloits  were  ascribed 
to  him :  for  instance,  the  building  of  the 
huge  harbour-dam  of  Zaucle  (Messana)  and 
the  upheaving  of  the  promontory  of  Pelorum 
in  Sicily  [Diodorus,  iv  85].  After  his  wife 
Side  had  taeen  cast  into  Hades  by  Hera  for 
having  dared  to  compare  herself  to  that 
goddess  in  beauty,  he  crossed  the  sea  to 
Chios  in  order  to  woo  Merope,  the  daughter 
of  (EnupiOn,  son  of  Dionysus  and  Ariadne. 
As  he  violated  her  in  a  fit  of  intoxication, 
(Enopion  blinded  him  in  his  sleep  and  cast 
him  out  upon  the  seashore.  He  groped 
his  way,  however,  to  Lemnos  and  the  smithy 
of  Hephaestus,  set  one  of  the  latter's  work- 


men, Cedalion,  upon  his  shoulders,  and  bade 
him  guide  him  to  the  place  where  the 
sun  rose ;  and  in  the  radiance  thereof  his 
eyesight  returned.  (Enopion  hid  himself 
beneath  the  earth  to  escape  his  vengeance. 
Eos,  smitten  with  love  for  Orion,  carried 
him  off  to  Delos  (Ortygia),  and  there  lived 
with  him,  until  the  gods  in  their  anger 
caused  him  to  be  killed  by  Artemis  with 
her  arrows.  According  to  another  story, 
Artemis  shot  him  in  Chios  or  Crete,  either  for 
having  challenged  her  to  a  contest  with  the 
quoit,  or  for  having  endeavoured  to  outrage 
her  whilst  engaged  in  the  chase.  Another 
legend  relates  tiiat  the  earth,  teri'iiied  by 
his  threat  that  he  could  root  out  every  wild 
creature  from  Crete,  sent  forth  a  scorpion, 
which  killed  him  with  its  sting.  His  tomb 
was  shown  in  Tanagra.  In  Homer  [Od.  xi 
572]  Odysseus  sees  him  in  the  lower  world 
as  a  shade  still  pursuing  with  his  club  of 
bronze  the  creatures  whom  he  slew  in 
former  times.  As  regards  the  legend  of  his 
being  placed  among  the  stars,  see  Pleiades. 
The  morning  rising  of  his  constellation, 
which  was  already  known  as  early  as  Homer 
[II.  xviii  488]  denoted  the  beginning  of 
summer,  his  midnight  rising  denoted  the 
season  of  the  vintage,  and  his  late  rising 
the  beginning  of  winter  and  its  storms. 
Whilst  he  sinks,  the  Scorpion,  which  was 
likewise  placed  among  the  stars,  rises  above 
the  horizon.  Sirius  (Gr.  Sclrlus),  the  star 
of  the  dog-days,  is  described,  as  early  as 
Homer  [II.  xxii  29],  as  the  dog  of  Orion. 
Of  his  daughters  Menippe  and  Metioche, 
it  was  related  that  they  were  endowed 
by  Aphrodite  with  beauty  and  by  Athene 
with  skill  in  the  art  of  weaving;  and  when, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  pestilence  ravaging 
Bceotia,  the  sacrifice  of  two  virgins  was 
required  by  the  oracle,  they  voluntarily,  to 
save  their  country,  pierced  their  throats 
with  their  shuttles.  As  a  reward  for  their 
voluntary  sacrifice,  Persephone  and  Pluto 
changed  them  into  comets ;  while  a  sanc- 
tuary was  built  in  their  honour  at  Orcho- 
menus,  and  expiatory  offerings  were  yearly 
paid  to  them. 

(2)  A  Greek  scholar  born  at  Thebes  in 
Egypt,  who  taught  about  the  middle  of 
the  5th  century  A.d.  at  Alexandria  and  Con- 
stantinople. He  is  the  author  of  a  some- 
what important  etymological  lexicon,  and 
an  anthology  of  maxims  collected  from  the 
old  Greek  poets. 

Orithyia.  Daughter  of  Erechtheus,  king 
of  Athens,  wife  of  Boreas,  mother  of  Calais 
and  Zetes.     (Cp.  Boreas.) 
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OROSIUS OSIRIS. 


Orosius  of  Spain,  a  presbyter  in  Lnsitania. 
About  417  A.D.,  and  at  the  wish  of  Augustine, 
whom  he  had  sought  out  in  Africa,  he 
composed  his  history  against  the  heathen 
{Histurue  contra  PdgunOs)  in  seven  books, 
the  first  attempt  at  a  Christian  universal 
history,  from  Adam  to  410  a.d.  The  theory 
of  his  work  is,  that  the  whole  history  of 
mankind  is  directed  by  the  one  God  who 
created  them,  and  it  aims  at  refuting  the 
charges  brought  against  Christianity  by 
showing,  that  it  was  not  to  Christianity 
and  the  abolition  of  the  heathen  religion 
that  tlie  calamities  of  the  time  were  due, 
but  that  such  calamities  had  always  existed, 
and  to  a  still  greater  degree  before  Christian 
times.  His  chief  authority  is  Justin,  be- 
sides whom  he  mainly  used  Livy,  Tacitus, 
Suetonius,  and  Eutropius.  His  view  of 
the  four  kingdoms  of  the  world,  Babylon, 
Macedou,  Carthage,  and  Rome,  prevailed 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Orpheus,  the  famous  mythical  poet,  son  of 
(Eagrus  and  the  Muse  Calliope,  who  gave 
birth  to  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Hebrus  in 
Thraco.  Such  was  his  power  in  song,  that 
he  could  move  trees  and  rocks  and  tame 
wild  beasts  thereby.  When  his  wife,  the 
Nymph  Eurydice,  died  of  a  serpent's  bite 
{see  Arist.'EUS),  he  descended  into  the  lower 
world,  and  so  moved  Persephone  by  the 
music  of  his  song,  that  she  permitted  him  to 
take  Eurydice  back  with  him  to  the  upper 
world,  on  condition  of  his  not  looking  round 
during  his  passage  through  the  realm  of 
the  dead.  In  spite  of  this,  his  impatience 
led  him  to  gaze  back,  and  Eurydice  had  to 
return  for  ever  to  Hades  [Vergil,  Georg. 
iv  453-527]. 

Mythology  describes  him  as  taking  part 
in  the  Argouautic  expedition,  and  repre- 
sents him  as  encouraging  and  assisting  his 
comrades  by  his  song  on  many  occasions, 
especially  while  they  were  passing  the 
Sirens.  He  was  torn  in  pieces  upon  Hsemus 
by  the  Thracian  Msenads,  either  for  having 
opposed  the  celebration  of  their  orgies,  or 
because,  after  losing  Eurydice,  he  conceived 
a  hatred  of  all  other  women.  His  scattered 
limbs  were  buried  by  the  Muses  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Pleria  on  Olympus ;  but  his  head  and 
lyre,  which  the  Moenads  had  cast  into  the 
Hebrus,  floated  down  into  the  sea,  and  across 
it  to  Lesbos,  the  isle  of  poets  in  later  days ; 
and  here  they  were  buried  at  Methymna 
[Lucian,  Adv.  Indoctum,  11].  The  name  of 
Orpheus  (apparently  not  known  to  Homer 
and  Hesiod)  was  assumed  by  the  mystic  and 
religious  sect  of  the  Orphici,  who  claimed 


him  as  their  founder.  They  arose  at  some 
time  after  the  Gth  century  B.C.  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  received  views  concerning  the 
gods,  and  especially  concerning  the  state  of 
the  soul  after  death,  and  in  close  connexion 
with  Oriental  and  Egyptian  ideas,  they 
taught  the  necessity  of  a  purification  of  a  soul 
by  religious  consecration  and  the  use  of  the 
methods  of  expiation  alleged  to  have  been 
made  known  by  Orpheus.  They  declared 
that  Orpheus  was  the  most  ancient  of  the 
poets,  living  long  before  Homer,  and  attri- 
buted to  him  a  number  of  poems  of  mythical 


*    HKRMES,    EUUVDICK,    AND    OUPilEUS. 

(Rome,  Villa  Albaui;  Naples;  Paris.) 

purport.  Out  of  this  apocryphal  Orphic 
literature  there  have  been  preserved  from 
the  time  of  the  decay  of  paganism:  (1)  an 
epic  poem  on  the  exploits  of  Orpheus  during 
the  Argonautic  expedition  {Argonautica) ; 
(2)  eighty-eight '  songs  of  consecration  or 
hymns,  prayers  to  various  gods  and  demons, 
written  in  hexameter  verse  and  in  a  bom- 
bastic style,  intended  to  be  recited  at  blood- 
less offerings  of  incense  ;  (3)  an  epic  poem 
upon  the  magical  powers  of  precious  stones 
{Lttlnca). 

OrsilocMa.     See  Iphigenia. 

Oscan  Plays.     See  Atellana. 

Oschophoria.  At  Athens  a  festival  in 
honour  of  Dionj'sus.  {See  further  Dio- 
nyria,  1.) 

Osiris.  An  Egyptian  god,  who,  with  his 
sister  and  wife  Isis  (5.1'.),  enjoj'ed  in  Egj'pt 
the  most  general  worship  of  all  the  gods. 
He  is  the  male  god  of  the  fructification  of 
the  land.     From  him  comes  every  blessing 
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and  all  life  ;  he  gives  lip;ht  and  health  ;  he 
causes  the  Nile  to  overliow  -with  its  ferti- 
lizing waters,  and  all  things  to  continue  in 
their  established  order.  He  is  always  re- 
presented in  human  shajoe  and  with  a  human 
head  {see  cut).  His  hue,  as  that  of  a  god 
who  bestows  life, 
is  green ;  his 
sacred  tree  is  the 
ever-green  tama- 
risk. The  Greeks 
identified  him 
with  Dionysus. 
Originally  he 
ruled  as  king  over 
Egj'pt,  where  he 
introduced  agri- 
culture, morality, 
and  the  worship 
of  the  gods,  until 
his  brother  Ty- 
phon  (Set)  con- 
trived by  deceit 
to  shut  him  up 
in  a  chest  and 
put  him  to  death 
by  pouring  in 
molten  lead.  The 
murderer  cast 
the  chest  into  the 
Nile,  which  car- 
ried it  into  the  sea.  After  long  search  the 
mourning  Isis  found  the  chest  on  the  coast 
of  Phojnicia  at  Byblus,  and  carefully  con- 
cealed it.  Nevertheless  Typhon  discovered 
it  in  the  night,  and  cut  the  corpse  up  into 
fourteen  pieces,  which  he  scattered  in  all 
directions.  Isis,  however,  collected  them 
again,  and  buried  them  in  Philss  or  Abydus, 
in  Upper  Egypt.  When  Horus,  the  son 
of  Osiris  and  Isis,  grew  up,  he  took  ven- 
geance upon  Typhon  when,  after  a  most 
obstinate  struggle,  he  had  defeated  him  in 
battle.  Although  Osiris  lived  no  longer 
upon  the  earth,  he  was  ever  regarded  as 
the  source  of  life.  In  the  upper  world  he 
continues  to  live  and  work  by  the  fresh 
power  of  his  youthful  son  Horus,  and  in  the 
lower  world,  of  which  he  is  king,  the  spirits 
of  those  who  are  found  to  be  just  are 
awakened  by  him  to  new  life.  His  hue  as 
ruler  of  the  lower  world  is  black,  his  robes 
white,  his  symbol  an  eye  opened  wide  as  a 
sign  of  his  restoration  to  the  liglit  of  day. 

Osiris,  by  his  ever-renewed  incarnation 
in  the  form  of  the  black  bull  Apis,  the 
symbol  of  generative  ))ower,  assures  for 
the  Egyptians  the  endtii ".ine  of  his  favour, 
and   the  consequent  continuance  of   their 


life  in  this  world  and  the  nest.  In  this 
incarnation  he  is  called  Osarhapi  (Osiris- 
Apis),  the  origin  of  the  Greek  Serapis  {q.v.) 
or  Sarapis.  The  fortunes  of  Osiris  were 
celebrated  in  magnificent  annual  festivals 
connected  with  mourning  ceremonies,  in 
which  the  Egyptians,  as  is  observed  by  the 
ancients  [e.g.  Plutarch,  De  Iside  et  Osirkh; 
32,  and  Jiilian,  De  Kat.  Animalium  10,  4G], 
lamented  in  Osiris  the  subsidence  of  the 
Nile,  the  cessation  of  the  cool  north  wind 
(whose  place  was  taken  for  a  time  by  the 
hot  wind  Typhon),  the  decay  of  vegetation, 
and  the  shortening  of  the  length  of  the  day. 

Ostium.  The  entrance  hall  in  the  Roman 
dwelling-house.     {See  House.) 

Ostracism  (Gr.  ostrdkhmos  ;  i.e.  vote  by 
potsherd).  A  mode  of  judgment  by  the 
people  practised  in  various  Greek  states 
[Argos,  Megara,  Miletus],  and  especially  at 
Athens,  by  wdiich  persons  whose  presence 
appeared  dangerous  to  liberty  were  banished 
for  a  certain  period,  without,  however, 
thereby  suiFering  any  loss  in  reputation 
or  property.  Ostracism  was  introduced  at 
Athens  in  509  B.C.  [it  was  applied  (amongst 
others)  to  Themistocles,  Aristides,  Cimon, 
and  Alcibiades],  and  was  last  exercised  in 
417  against  a  demagogue,  one  Hyperbolus, 
whose  insignificance  made  the  measure 
ridiculous,  and  so  produced  its  abolition 
[Thuc.  viii  73;  Plutarch,  Nicias  11,  Alci- 
biades 13].  Every  year  the  question  was 
put  to  the  people,  whether  the  measure 
appeared  necessary :  if  they  so  decided  (and 
it  was  only  esceptionalh'  that  there  was 
occasion  for  it),  the  citizens  who  possessed 
the  franchise  assembled  in  the  market- 
place, and  each  -wTote  upon  a  sherd  {ostrdkon) 
the  name  of  the  person  whose  banishment 
he  deemed  desirable.  The  man  whose 
name  was  found  upon  not  less  than  6,000 
sherds  had  to  leave  the  country  in  ten  days 
at  latest,  for  ten  or  (later)  five  years.  He 
could,  however,  at  any  time  be  recalled  by 
a  decree  of  the  people ;  and  the  question,  as 
before,  was  decided  by  not  less  than  6,000 
votes  [Aristotle,  Pol.  iii  13  §  15, 17  §  7,  v  3  §  3, 
Const.  Athens,  22  ;  Plutarch,  Aristid.  7.  Qj. 
Grote's  History  of  Greece,  chap.  xssi.]. 

Otns.     One  of  the  two  Aloadre  {q.v.). 

Ovatio.  The  Roman  term  for  a  minor 
form  of  triumph.     {Sec  further  Triumph.) 

Ovidius  Naso  {Publius).  A  Roman  poet, 
born  March  2lst,  43  B.C.,  at  Sulmo  (now  Sol- 
mona)  in  the  country  of  the  Pa?ligni,  son 
of  a  wealthy  Roman  of  an  old  equestrian 
family.  He  came  at  an  early  age  to  Rome, 
to  be  educated   as  a  pleader,  and  enjoyed 
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the  tuition  of  tlie  most  famous  rhetoricians 
of  the  time,  Porcius  Latro  and  Arellius 
Fuscus.  It  was  not  long  before  the  instinct 
for  poetry  awoke  in  him  with  such  power 
that  it  needed  all  his  father's  resolution  to 
keep  him  to  his  legal  studies ;  his  oratorical 
exercises  were  simply  poems  in  prose,  as  is 
testified  by  one  of  his  fellow  students,  the 
elder  Sengca  [Controv.  ii  10,  8].  After  he 
had  visited  Greece  and  Asia  to  complete 
his  education,  he  entered  into  political  life 
at  his  father's  desire,  and  filled  several 
subordinate  offices.  But  he  soon  withdrew 
again  from  public  business,  partly  on  the 
ground  of  his  health  and  partly  from  an 
inclination  to  idleness,  and  lived  only  for 
poetry,  in  the  society  of  the  poets  of  his 
day,  among  whom  he  was  especially  intimate 
with  Propertius.  He  came  into  note  as  a 
poet  by  a  tragedy  called  the  Medea,  which 
is  now  lost,  but  is  much  praised  by  ancient 
literary  critics,  and  about  the  same  time  he 
produced  a  series  of  amatory,  and  in  parts 
extremely  licentious,  poems. 

When  little  more  than  a  mere  boy,  as 
he  says  himself  [Tristia,  iv  10,  69],  he 
was  given  a  wife  b}'  his  father ;  but  this 
marriage,  like  a  second  one,  ended  in  a 
divorce.  He  derived  more  satisfaction,  as 
well  as  the  advantage  of  contact  with  the 
court  and  with  men  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tion, from  a  third  marriage,  with  a  widow 
of  noble  family  and  high  connexions.  To 
her  influence,  perhaps,  should  be  referred 
the  fact  that  he  turned  his  attention  to 
more  important  and  more  serious  works. 
He  had  almost  completed  his  best  known 
work,  the  Metamorphoses,  when  suddenly, 
in  9  A.D.,  he  was  banished  for  life  by 
Augustus  to  Tomi  on  the  Black  Sea,  near 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  The  cause  for 
this  severity  on  the  part  of  the  emperor 
is  unknown ;  Ovid  himself  admits  that 
there  was  a  fault  on  his  side,  but  only  an 
error,  not  a  crime  [Tristia  i  3,  37].  At  all 
events,  the  matter  directly  affected  Augus- 
tus ;  and  as  Ovid  describes  his  eyes  as  the 
cause  of  his  misfortune,  it  is  conjectured 
that  he  had  been  an  unintentional  eye- 
witness of  some  offence  on  the  part  of  the 
frivolous  granddaughter  of  the  prince,  the 
younger  Julia,  and  had  neglected  to  inform 
the  emperor  of  the  matter.  His  indecent 
amatory  poems,  to  which  he  also  points  as 
the  source  of  the  emperor's  displeasure,  can 
at  most  only  have  been  used  as  a  plausible 
excuse  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  as  they 
had  been  published  more  than  ten  years 
before. 


After  a  perilous  voyage  Ovid  reached  the 
place  of  his  exile  in  the  winter  of  10-11 
A.D. ;  and  there,  far  from  his  wife  and 
fi-om  his  only  daughter,  who  had  inherited 
the  yioetic  talent  of  her  father,  far  from 
his  friends  and  all  intercourse  with  men  of 
genius,  he  had  to  pass  the  last  j'ears  of 
his  life  in  desolation  among  the  barbarous 
Getae.  Even  in  his  exile  his  poetic  talent 
did  not  fail  him.  It  was  then  that  he 
composed  his  poems  of  lamentation,  entitled 
the  Tristia,  and  his  letters  from  Pontus, 
touching  proofs  of  his  grief,  though  also  of 
his  failing  powers.  His  ceaseless  prayers 
and  complaints  had  succeeded  in  softening 
Augustus,  when  the  latter  died.  All  his 
efforts  to  gain  forgiveness  or  alleviation 
of  his  condition  met  with  no  response  from 
Tiberius,  and  he  was  compelled  to  close  his 
life,  broken-hearted  and  in  exile,  17  A.D. 

His  extant  works  are  (1)  Love  poems 
(Amores),  published  about  14  B.C.,  in  five 
books,  and  again  about  2  B.C.  in  three  books. 
The  latter  edition  is  the  one  we  possess ; 
some  of  its  forty-nine  elegies  depict  in  a 
verj'  sensual  way  the  poet's  life,  the  centre 
of  which  is  the  unknown  Corinna.  (2) 
Letters  {EpistHlce),  also  called  Ileroides, 
rhetorical  declamations  in  the  form  of  love- 
letters  sent  by  heroines  to  their  husbands 
or  lovers,  twenty-one  in  number ;  the  last 
six  of  these,  however,  and  the  fourteenth, 
are  considered  spurious.  (3)  Methods  for 
beautifying  the  face  {Medicamina  Faciei), 
advice  to  women  respecting  the  art  of  the 
toilette  ;  this  piece  has  come  down  to  us  in 
an  incomplete  form.  (4)  The  Art  of  Love 
[Ars  Amandi  or  AmdfOria),  in  three  books, 
published  about  2  B.C.,  advice  to  men  (books 
1  and  2)  and  women  (book  3)  as  to  the 
methods  of  contracting  a  love-affair  and 
insuring  its  continuance,  a  work  as  frivolous 
as  it  is  original  and  elaborate.  (5)  Cures 
for  Love  {Htmedia  Amoris),  the  pendant  to 
the  previous  work,  and  no  less  offensive  in 
substance  and  tone.  (6)  The  fifteen  books 
of  the  Transformations  (Metamoi'jyJwses), 
his  only  considerable  work.  It  is  composed 
in  hexameter  verse ;  the  material  is  bor- 
rowed from  Greek  and  (to  a  less  extent) 
from  Roman  sources,  being  a  collection  of 
legends  of  transformations,  very  skilfully 
combining  jest  and  earnest  in  motley  alter- 
nations, and  extending  from  chaos  to  the 
apotheosis  of  Caesar.  When  it  was  com- 
pleted and  had  received  the  last  touches,  the 
work  was  cast  into  the  flames  by  Ovid  in 
his  first  despair  at  banishment,  but  was 
afterwards    rewritten    from    other   copies. 
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<7)  A  Calendar  of  Roman  Festivals  (Fasti), 
begun  in  the  last  years  before  bis  banish- 
ment, and  originally  in  twelve  books,  cor- 
responding to  the  number  of  the  months. 
Of  these  only  six  are  preserved,  probably 
because  Ovid  had  not  quite  completed  them 
at  Rome,  and  had  not  the  means  to  do 
so  at  Tomi.  It  was  originally  intended 
for  dedication  to  Aiigustus.  After  Augustus' 
death  the  poet  began  to  revise  it,  with 
a  view  to  its  dedication  to  Germanicus ;  he 
did  not,  however,  proceed  with  his  revision 
beyond  the  first  book.  It  contains  in  elegiac 
metre  the  most  important  celestial  pheno- 
mena and  the  festivals  of  each  month,  with 
a  description  of  their  celebration  and  an  ac- 
count of  their  origin  according  to  the  Italian 
legends.  (8)  Poems  of  Lamentation  (Tris- 
tia),  to  his  family,  to  his  friends,  and  to 
Augustus,  belonging  to  the  years  9-13  A.D., 
in  five  books ;  the  first  of  these  was  written 
while  he  was  still  on  his  journey  to  Tomi. 
(9)  Letters  from  Pontus  {Epistulcp,  ex 
Ponto),  in  four  books,  only  distinguished 
from  the  previous  poems  by  their  epistolary 
form.  (10)  Ibis,  an  imitation  of  the  poem 
of  the  same  name  by  Callimachus,  who 
had  attacked  under  this  name  Apollonius 
of  Rhodes,  consisting  of  imprecations  on  a 
faithless  friend  at  Rome,  written  in  the 
learned  and  obscure  style  of  the  Alexandrian 


poets.  (11)  A  short  fragment  of  a  didactic 
poem  on  the  fish  in  the  Black  Sea  {Uclll- 
eutica),  written  in  hexameters.  Besides 
these  Ovid  wrote  during  his  exile  nume- 
rous poems  which  have  been  lost,  among 
them  a  eulogy  of  the  deceased  Augustus  in 
the  Getic  tongue,  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
strength  of  his  bent  and  talent  for  poetry. 
In  both  of  these  respects  he  is  distinguished 
above  all  other  Roman  poets.  Perhaps  no 
one  ever  composed  with  less  exertion ;  at 
the  same  time  no  one  ever  used  so  impor- 
tant a  faculty  for  so  trivial  a  purpose.  His 
poetry  is  for  the  most  part  simply  enter- 
taining ;  in  this  kind  of  writing  he  proves 
his  mastery  by  his  readiness  in  language 
and  metre,  by  his  unwearied  powers  of 
invention,  by  his  ever-ready  wit,  elegance, 
and  charm,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
is  completely  wanting  in  deep  feeling  and 
moral  earnestness.  By  his  talent  Ovid  (as 
well  as  Vergil)  has  had  great  influence  on 
the  further  development  of  Roman  poetry, 
especially  with  regard  to  metre.  Many 
imitated  his  style  so  closely,  that  their 
poems  were  actually  attributed  to  himself. 
Among  these,  besides  a  number  of  HCroides 
(see  above),  we  have  the  Niix,  the  nut  tree's 
complaint  of  the  ill-treatment  it  met  with, 
a  poem  in  elegiac  verse,  which  was  at  all 
events  written  in  the  time  of  Ovid. 


Pacatus  {Ldtinus  Drfpdnius).  A  Roman 
rhetorician  of  Burdigala  {Bordeaux),  a 
younger  contemporary  and  friend  of  the 
poet  Ausonius.  We  possess  from  his  pen 
a  panegyric  on  the  emperor  Theodosius  the 
Great,  delivered  before  the  Senate  at  Rome 
in  389  B.C.  It  is  distinguished  beyond  the 
other  speeches  of  this  class  by  a  certain 
vigour  of  thought,  and  is  also  of  value  as 
an  historical  authority. 

Paciivius  {Marcus).  The  Roman  trage- 
dian, born  about  220  B.C.  at  Brundisium,  son 
of  Ennius'  sister,  and  pupil  of  the  poet.  He 
spent  most  of  his  life  at  Rome,  where  he 
gained  his  livelihood  as  a  dramatic  poet  and 
as  a  painter.  In  his  old  age  he  returned 
to  Brundisium,  and  died  there,  at  the  age 
of  ninety,  about  130  B.C.  He  is  the  first 
Roman  dramatist  who  confined  himself  to 
the  composing  of  tragedies.  Titles  and 
fragments  of  some  thirteen  of  his  imitations 
of  Greek  plays  are  preserved,  as  well  as 
fragments  of  a  pratexta  (q.v.)  entitled 
Paulus,  whose  hero  was  probably  the  victor 


of  Pydna,  iEmilTus  Paulus.  If  this  small 
number  justifies  any  opinion  on  his  poetical 
activity,  he  was  far  less  productive  than 
his  predecessor  Ennius  and  his  successor 
Accius.  Nevertheless,  he  and  Accius  were 
considered  the  most  important  tragedians 
of  Rome.  In  the  judgment  of  literary 
critics,  who  followed  the  traditions  of  the 
Ciceronian  age,  he  was  preferred  to  Accius 
for  finish  and  learning,  but  Accius  excelled 
him  in  fire  and  natural  power  [Horace, 
Ep.  ii  1,  55,  56 ;  Quintilian,  x  1,  97 ;  see 
Prof.  Nettleship,  "  On  Literary  Criticism  in 
Latin  Antiquity,"  in  Journcd  of  Philology, 
xviii  2G3].  His  style  was  praised  for  its 
copiousness,  dignity,  and  stateliness,  but 
Cicero  [Brutus,  258]  declines  to  give  him 
credit  for  pure  and  genuine  Latinity.  Even 
in  Cicero's  time,  however,  the  revival  of 
his  plays  was  often  welcomed  bj'  Roman 
audiences. 

Fsean  (Gr.  Paian,  properly  PaiCon,  the 
"  healer,"  "  helper  ").  In  Homer  [It.  v  401, 
899],  the  physician  of  the  Olympian  gods ; 
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then  an  epithet  of  gods  who  grant  recovery 
and  deliverance,  especially  of  Apollo.  The 
psean,  which  appears  in  Homer  [U.  i  473, 
xxii  391],  was  connected  originally  with 
Apollo  and  his  sister  Artemis.  It  was  a 
solemn  song  for  several  voices,  either  pray- 
ing for  the  averting  of  evil  and  for  rescne, 
or  giving  thanks  for  help  vouchsafed.  The 
name  was,  however,  also  used  in  an  extended 
sense  for  invocations  to  other  gods.  The 
pcean  was  struck  up  by  generals  before  the 
battle  and  by  armies  on  the  march  against 
the  enemy,  as  well  as  after  the  victory. 
Similarly  it  was  sounded  when  the  fleet 
sailed  out  of  harbour.  Pteans  were  sung 
at  entertainments  between  the  meal  and 
the  carousal,  and  eventually  also  at  public 
funerals. 

Psedagogus  (Gr.  Paidc7c/dgds,  lit.  "boy- 
leader  ").  The  name  among  the  Greeks  for 
the  slave  who  had  the  duty  of  looking  after 
the  son  of  his  master  whilst  in  boyhood, 
instructing  him  in  certain  rules  of  good 
manners,  and  attending  him  whenever  he 
went  out,  especially  to  school  and  to  the 
pdlcTstra  and  gymnasium.  With  the 
Romans  in  earlier  times  it  was  an  old  slave 
or  freedman  who  had  a  similar  duty  as 
eustos ;  but  after  it  became  the  custom  to 
have  even  children  taught  to  speak  Greek, 
his  place  was  filled  by  a  Greek  slave,  who 
bore  the  Greek  name  and  had  the  special 
duty  of  instructing  his  pupils  in  Greek. 

Paed6nomns(Gr.Pa«f?o«o»ws)-  At  Sparta, 
the  overseer  of  the  education  of  the  young. 
{Sec  Educatiox,  1.) 

Paedotribes.  In  Greece,  the  master  who 
imparted  gymnastic  instruction  in  the 
palcBstm.    (Sec  Education,  1.) 

Psenula  (Lathi).  A  mantle  of  shaggy 
frieze  or  leather,  thick  and  dark-coloured, 
without  sleeves,  buttoned  or  stitched  up)  in 
front,  in  the  direction  of  its  length.  A 
hood  (ciicitUiis)  was  generally  fastened  on 
to  it,  and  drawn  over  the  head.  It  was 
chiefly  worn  by  people  of  low  rank  and 
slaves,  but  also  by  the  higher  classes,  and 
even  by  ladies,  in  bad  weather,  on  a  journey, 
and  in  the  country. 

Pseonius.  (1)  A  Greek  sculptor  of  Mende 
in  Thrace.  About  436  B.C.  he  was  employed 
in  the  decoration  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  in 
Olj'mpia.  [According  to  Pausanias,  v  10 
§  6],  he  was  the  sculptor  of  the  marble 
groups  in  the  front,  or  eastern,  pediment  of 
the  temple,  representing  the  preparations 
for  the  chariot-race  between  Pelops  and 
(Enomaus.  (Sec  Olympian  Games,  fig.  1.) 
Important    portions   of    these    have    been 


brought  to  light  by  the  German  excavations. 

He  was  also  the  sculptor  of  the  figure  of 
Nike,  more  than  life-size,  dedicated  by  the 
Messenians  [ib.  v  26  §  1],  which  has  been 
restored  to  us  by  the  same  means.  With 
the  exception  of  the  head,  it  is  in  fairly 
good  preservation  (see  cut).  ■ 
(2)  See  EuTROPius. 


*NIKE   OF    F^ONinS. 
(Olympia.) 
For  Griittner's  restoration,  see  Mrs.  MitchelVa  Selection? 
from  Ancient  Sculpture^  pi.  14, 1. 

Paganalia.  In  Italy,  a  movable  festival 
of  the  old  village  communities  (see  Pagus), 
celebrated  after  the  winter-sowing  in 
January,  on  two  days  separated  by  an 
interval  of  a  week.  On  this  occasion  a 
pregnant  sow  was  sacrificed  to  Tellus  or 
to  Ceres,  who  at  a  later  period  was  wor- 
shipped together  with  Tellus. 

Pagiis.  In  Italy,  in  ancient  times,  the 
jKigus  was  a  country  district  with  scattered 
hamlets  (vlci).  The  same  name  was  given 
to  its  fortified  centre,  which  protected  the 
sanctuaries  of  the  district  and  served  as  a 
refuge  in  time  of  war.  The  separate  dis- 
tricts were  members  of  a  larger  community. 
After  cities  had  developed  out  of  the  places 
Avhere  the  peopile  of  these  districts  assembled, 
the  ^'ft^ri  were  either  completely  merged 
in  their  terntorutm,  or  continued  to  exist 
merely  as  geographical  districts,  without 
importance  for  administration,  or  as  sub- 
ordinate village  communities.  In  Rome  the 
earliest  papulation  consisted  of  the  vwntdni, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  seven  hills  of  the 
city,  and   the  jjaguni,  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  level  ground  of  the  city.  Out  of  the 
two  Servius  TuUius  made  the  four  city 
tribes.  The  country  tribes  doubtless  arose 
similarly  out  of  pcigi,  the  names  of  which 
were  in  some  cases  transferred  to  them. 
Like  the  old  division  iyxto  pagani  and  mon- 
<rt?u',  the  old  districts  under  the  authority  of 
mdgistri  long  continued  to  exist  for  sacred 
purposes.  They  had  their  special  guardian 
deities,  temples,  and  rites,  which  survived 
even  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  To 
the  district  festivals  belonged  especially  the 
PagmiCdla  {q.v.),  the  Ambarvalla  (q.v.),  at 
which  the  festal  procession  carefully  tra- 
versed the  old  boundaries  of  the  district ; 
and,  lastl}',  the  Termlnalia  {see  Terminus). 

Painting.  Among  the  Greeks  painting 
developed  into  an  independent  art  much 
later  than  sculpture,  though  it  was  used 
very  early  for  decorative  purposes.  This 
is  proved  by  the  evidence  of  painted  vases 
belonging  to  the  ages  of  the  most  primi- 
tive civilization,  and  by  the  mural  paintings 
discovered  by  Schliemann  at  Tiryns.  The 
scanty  notices  in  ancient  authors  respect- 
ing the  first  discoveries  in  this  art  connect 
it  with  historical  persons,  and  not  with 
mythical  names,  as  in  the  case  of  sculpture. 
Thus  it  is  said  [by  Pliny,  N.  IT.  xxsv  IG] 
that  [either  Philocles,  the  Egyptian,  or] 
Cleauthes  of  Corinth  was  the  first  to  draw 
outline  sketches  ;  that  Telephilnes  of  Sicyon 
developed  them  further;  thatEcphantus  of 
Corinth  introduced  painting  in  single  tints 
(monochrome) ;  and  thatEumarus  of  Athens 
(in  the  second  half  of  the  6th  century) 
distinguished  man  and  woman  by  giving 
the  one  a  darker,  the  other  a  lighter  colour. 
Cimon  of  Cleona3  is  mentioned  as  the  ori- 
ginator of  artistic  drawing  in  profile  [ccitd- 
grcipha,  hoc  est  ohliquus  imagines,  Pliny 
XXXV  56,  cj}.  90].  It  is  further  said  of  him 
that  he  gave  variety  to  the  face  by  making 
it  look  backwards  or  upwards  or  down- 
wards, and  freedom  to  the  limbs  by  duly 
rendering  the  joints ;  also  that  he  was  the 
first  to  represent  the  veins  of  the  human 
body,  and  to  make  the  folds  of  the  drapery 
fall  more  naturally  [ib.  56]. 

Painting  did  not,  however,  make  any 
decided  advance  until  the  middle  of  the 
5th  century  B.C.  This  advance  was  chiefly 
due  to  POlygnotcs  of  Thasos,  who  painted 
at  Athens.  Among  other  claims  to  distinc- 
tion, it  is  attributed  to  him  that  he  gave 
greater  variet}'  of  expression  to  the  face, 
which  hitherto  had  been  rigidly  severe. 
His  works,  most  of  them  large  compositions 
rich  in  figures,  give  evidence  of  a  lofty  and 


poetic  conception ;  they  appear  to  have 
Iseen,  in  great  part,  mural  paintings  for 
decorating  the  interior  of  public  build- 
ings [Pausanias,  x  25-31 ;  i  15,  22  §  6]. 
The  colours  were  first  applied  in  uniform 
tints  so  as  to  fill  in  the  outlines,  and  fresh 
lines  and  touches  were  then  added  to  indi- 
cate where  the  limbs  and  muscles  began, 
and  the  folds  of  the  garments.  The  drawing 
and  the  combination  of  colours  were  the 
chief  considerations ;  light  and  shade  were 
wanting,  and  no  attention  was  paid  to  per- 
spective. It  is  doubtful  whether  at  this 
early  time,  besides  mural  paintings  (exe- 
cuted al  fresco  on  carefully  smoothed 
stucco-priming  with  plain  water-colours), 
there  were  any  pictures  on  panels,  such  as 
afterwards  became  common ;  but  we  may 
fairly  assume  it.  These  were  painted  on 
wooden  panels  in  tempera;  i.e.  with  colours 
mixed  with  various  kinds  of  distemper, 
such  as  gum  or  size,  to  make  them  more 
adhesive. 

In  the  same  century  the  encaustic  method 
of  painting  was  discovered,  though  not 
elaborated  till  the  following  century.  [The 
process,  as  described  in  Roman  times  by 
Vitruvius  (vii  9),  was  as  follows:  "The 
medium  used  was  melted  white  wax  [cera 
punicd),  mixed  with  oil  to  make  it  more 
fluid.  The  pot  containing  the  wax  was 
kept  over  a  brazier,  while  the  painter  was 
at  work,  in  order  to  keep  the  melted  wax 
from  solidifying.  The  stucco  itself  was 
prepared  by  a  coating  of  hot  wax  applied 
with  a  brush,  and  it  was  polished  by  being 
rubbed  with  a  wax  candle,  and  finally  with 
a  clean  linen  cloth.  After  the  picture  was 
painted,  the  wax  colours  were  fixed,  partly 
melted  into  the  stucco,  and  blended  with 
the  wax  of  the  ground  by  the  help  of  a 
charcoal  brazier,  which  was  held  close  to 
the  surface  of  the  painting,  and  gradually 
moved  over  its  whole  extent  "  (Middleton's 
Ancient  Rome  in  1888,  p.  417).]  The  en- 
caustic method  had  several  advantages  over 
painting  in  tempera :  it  lasted  longer  and 
was  more  proof  against  damp,  while  the 
coloiiring  was  much  brighter;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  much  more  laborious  and  slow, 
which  explains  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  encaustic  paintings  were  of  small  size. 

While  the  pictures  of  Polygnotus  cer- 
tainly did  not  deceive  by  too  much  truth  to 
nature,  it  was  [his  younger  contemporary] 
the  Samian  Agatharchus  who  practised 
scene-painting  (Gr.  skenogrdpMa)  at  Athens, 
and  thus  gave  an  impulse  to  the  attempt 
at  illusory  effect    and  the  use  of  perspec- 
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tive.  [He  painted  the  scenery  for  a  play 
of  iEschylus  (Vitruv.  vii  prcef.  10),  and 
decorated  the  interior  of  the  house  of 
Alcibiades  (Andocides,  Alcib.  17).]  The 
Athenian  ApollOdorus  (about  B.C.  420) 
•was  the  actual  founder  of  an  entirely  new- 
artistic  style,  which  strove  to  effect  illusion 
by  means  of  the  resources  of  painting.  [He 
■was  the  first,  says  Pliny,  to  give  his  pic- 
tures the  appearance  of  reality ;  the  first  to 
bring  the  brush  into  just  repute  {I.e.  60).] 
He  also  led  the  way  in  the  proper  manage- 


torial  representation,  rendering  on  a  flat 
surface  the  relief  and  variety  of  nature,  and 
the  consequent  attainment  of  the  greatest 
possible  illusion.  Its  principal  represen- 
tatives were  Zeuxis  of  Heraclea  and 
Parrhasius  of  Ephesus;  TImanthes  also 
produced  remarkable  works,  though  not 
an  adherent  of  the  same  school.  It  was 
opposed  by  the  Sicyonian  school,  founded 
by  Eupompus  of  Sicyon,  and  developed  by 
Pamphilus  of  Amphipolis,  which  aimed  at 
greater  precision  of  technical  training,  very 


(1)   *  ACHILLES    DELIVERING    BKISEIS    TO   THE    HERALDS. 

(House  of  the  Tragic  Poet,  Pompeii.) 


ment  of  the  fusion  of  colours  and  their  due 
gradation  in  different  degrees  of  light  and 
shade  [Pliny,  I.e.  GO].  [It  was  to  this  that 
he  owed  his  title  of  shadow-painter  (skta- 
grdphos  :  Hesychius  on  skia).] 

The  Attic  school  flourished  till  about  the 
end  of  the  5th  century,  when  this  art  was 
for  some  time  neglected  at  Athens,  but 
made  another  important  advance  in  the 
towns  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  at  Ephesus. 
The  principal  merits  of  this,  the  Ionic 
school,  consist  in  richer  and  more  delicate 
colouring,   a  more  perfect  system   of  pic- 


careful  and  characteristic  drawing,  and  a 
sober  and  effective  colouring  [Pliny,  I.e. 
75,  76].  Pausias,  a  member  of  this  school, 
invented  the  art  of  foreshortening  and  of 
painting  on  vaulted  ceilings,  besides  per- 
fecting the  encaustic  art,  which  was  much 
more  favourable  for  purposes  of  illusion  and 
picturesque  effectiveness  than  painting  in 
tempera  \ib.  123-127].  Greek  painting 
reached  its  summit  in  the  works  of  Apelles 
of  Cos,  in  the  second  half  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury ;  he  knew  how  to  combine  the  merits 
of  the  Ionian  and  the  Sicyonian  schools,  the 
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perfect  grace  of  the  former  with  the  severe 
accuracy  of  the  latter. 

After  him  the  most  famous  artist  was 
ProtOgenes  of  CaunOs.  The  following  con- 
temporaries, some  older  and  some  younger 
than  himself,  deserve  also  to  be  mentioned : 
Nicumachus  and  Aris  tides  of  Thebes, 
Euphrilnor  of  Corinth,  Nicias  of 
Athens,  the  Egyptian  Antiphilus, 
Theon  of  Sfimos,  and  Aetion.  After 
the  age  of  Alexander,  the  art  of  paint- 
ing was  characterized  by  a  striving 
after  naturalism,  combined  with  a 
predilection  for  the  representation  of 
common,  every-day  scenes,  and  of 
still-life.  This  branch  of  painting 
was  also  carried  to  great  perfection, 
and  Pirffiicus  was  the  most  celebrated 
for  it.  Among  painters  of  the  loftier 
style  the  last  noteworthy  artist  was 
TimOmachus  of  Byzantium.  [For  the 
ancient  authorities  on  the  history  of 
Painting,  sec  Overbeck's  Schrift- 
qucUen ;  com}}.  Brunn's  Kunstlcr- 
geschicMe,  and  Woermann's  History 
of  Painting,  bk.  ii.] 

Among  the  Romans  a  few  solitary  names 
of  early  painters  are  mentioned,  for  in- 
stance, Fabius  Pictor  and  the  poet  Pacuvius 
[Pliny,  XXXV  19] ;  but  nothing  is  known 
as  to  the  value  of  their  paintings,  which 


decoration  [Vitruv.  vii  5].  Indeed  the  love 
of  display  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  which 
had  led  them  gradually  to  accumulate  the 
principal  works  of  the  old  Greek  masters 
at  Rome  as  ornaments  for  their  public  and 
private  edifices,  brought  about  an   extra- 


ordinary development  of  decorative  art, 
attested  by  the  numerous  mural  paintings 
that  have  been  found  in  Italy,  chiefly  at 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 

These   paintings   were   mostly   executed 


(3)    *  ORPHEUS. 

(Casa  di  Orfeo,  Pompeii.) 


served  to  decorate  buildings.  The  way  in 
which  landscapes  were  represented  b}'  a 
certain  S.  Tadius  [or  Ludius  (?),  ib.  116  ; 
the  best  MS  has  studio]  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus  is  mentioned  as  a  novelty.  These 
landscapes   were    mainly   for    purposes    of 


al  fresco  on  damp  stucco,  seldom  with 
colours  in  tempera  on  the  dry  surface.  The 
principal  subjects  represented  are  figures 
from  the  world  of  myth,  such  as  Maenads, 
Centaurs,  male  and  female.  Satyrs,  etc. ; 
scenes  from  mythology  and  heroic  legends, 
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frequently  copies  of  famous  Greek  originals 
[one  of  the  best  examples  of  which,  is 
Achilles  delivering  Bnsets  to  the  Heralds 
{see  fig.  1)];  landscapes  (fig.  5);  still-life 
(fig.  2) ;  animals  (fig.  3) ;  and  also  scenes  from 
real  life.  {See  also  cuts  under  Iphigenia 
and  Villa.)  From  a  technical  point  of  view 


ft 


these  works  do  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of 
light  decorative  painting,  and  are  especially 
wanting  in  correct  perspective;  but  they 
show  fine  harmony,  varied  gradation,  and 
delicate  blending  of  colour,  and  frequently 
a  surprising  depth  and  sincerity  of  expres- 
sion :   qualities   which    must   have  charac- 


terized the  lost  masterpieces  of  the  ancient 
artists  to  a  much  more  remarkable  degree, 
and  cannot  but  give  us  a  very  high  idea  of 
them.  One  of  the  finest  mural  paintings 
is  that  known  as  the  Aldobrandini  Mar- 
riage [discovered  in  1606  near  the  Arch  of 
Gallienus,  and]  named  after  its  first  owner, 
Cardinal  Aldobrandini,  now  in  the  Library 
of  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  It  is  copied  from 
an  excellent  Greek  original,  and  represents, 
in  the  style  of  a  relief,  the  preparations  for 
a  marriage  {see  fig.  4).  ["It  is  composed," 
says  Woermann  in  his  History  of  Painting, 
i  115,  "  not  pictorially,  but  j'et  with  taste. 
It  e.xhibits  several  individual  motives  of 
much  beauty  ;  its  colouring  is  soft  and  har- 
monious; and  it  is  instinct  with  that  placid 
and  serious  charm  which  belongs  only  to  the 
antique.  In  technical  execution,  however, 
the  work  is  insignificant,  and  in  no  way  rises 
above  the  ordinary  handling  of  the  Roman 
house-decorator  in  similar  subjects."  The 
Vatican  Library  also  possesses  an  important 
series  of  landscapes  from  the  Odyssey,  found 
during  the  excavations  on  the  Esquiline  in 
1848-1850.  Landscapes  of  this  kind  are 
mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  vii  5,  among  the 
subjects  witli  which  corridors  iised  to  be 
decorated  in  the  good  old  times.  They  repre- 
sent the  adventure  with  the  Lrestrygones 
(fig.  5),  the  story  of  Circe,  and  the  visit  of 
Odysseus  to  the  realm  of  Hades,  thus  illus- 
trating a  continuous  portion  of  the  poem, 
Od.  X  80-xi  600.  The  predominant  colours 
are  a  yellowish  brown  and  a  greenish  blue, 
and  the  pictures  are  divided  from  one 
another  by  pilasters  of  a  brilliant  red. 
They  furnish  interesting  examples  of  the 
landscape-painting  of  the  last  days  of  the 
Republic  or  the  first  of  the  Empire,  and,  in 
point  of  importance,  stand  alone  among  all 
the  remains  of  ancient  painting  (Woer- 
mann, I.e.,  and  Die  Odyssee-landschaften  vom 
Esquilin,  with  chromolithographs  of  all  the 
six  landscapes).  On  mosaic-painting  and 
vase-painting,  see  Mosaics  and  Vases.] 

[The  processes  of  painting  are  represented 
in  several  works  of  ancient  art,  e.g.  in  three 
mural  paintings  from  Pompeii  (Schreiber's 
Bilderatlas,  viii  2,  4,  and  ix  3 ;  see  Sculp- 
TDRE,  fig.  18).  Even  some  of  the  imple- 
ments and  materials  used  by  artists  have 
been  discovered.  Thus,  in  1849,  at  St. 
Medard-des-Pres  in  the  Vendee,  a  grave 
was  opened,  containing  a  female  skeleton, 
surrounded  by  eightj'  small  vessels  of  glass, 
in  most  of  which  remains  of  ancient  pigments 
were  still  preserved.  Besides  these,  there 
was  a  small  cup  of  brown  glass  (fig.  6,  a); 
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a  knife  of  cedar-wood,  with  its  blade  re- 
duced to  rust  (b);  a  small  bronze  box  (c) 
with  a  movable  lid  and  four  partitions, 
holding  materials  for  pigments ;  a  mortar 
of  alabaster,  and  a  smaller  one  of  bronze  (c7); 


also  two  small  cylinders  of  amber  and  two 
brush-handles  of  bone.  One  of  the  glass 
vessels  contained  bits  of  resin ;  another, 
wax  ;  a  third,  a  mixture  of  both ;  a  fourth, 
a  mixture  of    lamp-black   and  wax,  with 


one  or  two  elegant  bronze  spoons  (e),  either 
for  removing  colours  from  the  palette,  or 
for  adding  some  liquid  to  mix  them  toge- 
ther; a  small  shovel,  made  of  rock  crystal, 
containing  gold  embedded  in  gum  (/) ;  and 
an  oblong  palette  of  basalt  (g).    There  were 


traces  of  sebacic  acid,  possibly  due  to  the 
presence  of  oil. 

Our  principal  information  about  ancient 
pigments  (Gr.  pharmdkd ;  Lat.  medica- 
menta,  pigmenta)  comes  from  Theop'iirastus 
(Z)e  Lapidibus),  DioscSrides  (v),  Vitruvius 
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(vii),  and  the  elder  Pliny  (xxxiii  and  xxxv). 
It  is  observed  by  Cicero  in  the  Briifus  §  70, 
that  only  four  colours  were  used  by  Poly- 
gnotus,  Zeuxis,  Timanthes,  and  their  con- 
temj3oraries,  as  contrasted  with  their  suc- 
cessors,  Aetion,   Nicomachus,  Proto^enes, 


(6)    *  PAINT-BOX,    ETC. 

(First  published  by  B.  Fillon,  D«sci-ip(ioii  de  la  Villa  ei  du 
Tombcau  d'mie  Fcmme  Artiste  GaUo-romaiuey  Fouteiiay,  1840.) 

and  Apelles.  Pliny  (xxxv  50),  who  identi- 
fied the  colours  as  white  {mellnum),  yellow 
{sil  Atticiim),  red  (Slnopls  Pontica),  and 
black  {atvaincntum),  even  places  Aetion, 
Nicomachus,  Apelles,  and  Melanthius  under 
the  same  limitation.  But  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  such  important  colours  as 
blue  and  green  were  dispensed  with,  even 
in  the  primitive  art  of  Polygnotus ;  much 
less  in  the  more  advanced  art  of  Zeuxis 
and  his  contemporaries ;  and  least  of  all 
in  that  of  Apelles  and  Protogenes.  The 
earliest  artists,  however,  may  well  have 
used  comparatively  few  colours,  and  those  of 
the  simplest  kind,  the  colorcsausterioi  Pliny 
xxxv  30,  as  contrasted  with  the  colores  JlO- 
ruU,  such  as  vermilion,  "  Armenian  blue," 
"  dragon's  blood,"  malachite  green,  indigo, 
and  purple.  These  were  characteristic  of 
later  developments  of  art,  and  were  so 
costly  that  they  were  not  paid  for  by  the 
artists,  but  by  those  who  gave  them  their 
commissions  {ib.  44 ;  Vitruv.,  vii  5,  8). 

The  pigments  known  to  the  ancients  were 
as  follows : 

White.  The  pigment  used  in  Greece  wae 
a  "  pipe-clay  "  called  melXnum  (Gr.  mcltds), 
found  in  veins  in  the  island  of  Melds.  It 
was  not  available  for  fresco-painting  (Pliny, 
xxxv  49).  A  white  earth  of  Eretria  was 
employed  by  Nicomachus  and  Parrhasius 
{ib.  38).  A  commoner  pigment  was  the 
cretd  ScIinUsia  of  Selinus  in  Sicily,  used 
for  mural  paintings  {ib.  49,  194),  and  the 
creta  dnUIdria,  made  by  mixing  chalk  with 
the  glass  composition  worn  in  the  rings  of 


the  poor  {ib.  48).  For  fresco-painting  they 
used  pdnvtonium,  a  hydrated  silicate  of 
magnesia,  so  called  from  a  clitf  on  the 
African  coast  near  Egyjjt  {ib.  30),  which  in 
Rome  was  adulterated  with  crcta  Clmolia 
{ib.  36).  For  other  purposes  they  employed 
whitelead  (Gr.  psimf/thiun ;  Lat.  ccrussd), 
an  artificial  product,  the  finest  sorts  of 
which  came  from  Rhodes,  Corinth,  and 
Sparta.  It  is  carbonate  of  lead,  and  is  still 
used  under  various  names  {e.g.  ceruse).  It 
is  sold  in  its  crude  form  as  "Chemnitz  or 
Vienna  white,"  and  mixed  with  sulphate  of 
barium  in  "Dutch,  Hamburg,  and  Venetian 
white." 

Yellow.  The  pigments  in  use  were  yellow 
ochre  and  orpiment.  The  best  kind  of 
yellow  ochre  (Gr.  oelird  ;  Lat.  sil)  was  found 
in  the  mines  of  Laurium.  It  was  also 
found  in  Scyros,  Achaia,  Gaul,  Cappadocia, 
Cyprus,  and  Lydia.  The  Attic  variety  was 
first  used  by  Polygucjtus  and  Micon ;  it  was 
afterwards  preferred  for  the  high  lights, 
while  the  kinds  from  Scyros  and  Lydia 
were  reserved  for  the  shadows  {ib.  xxxiii 
158-160,  xxxvii  179).  It  is  a  diluted  brown 
ochre  or  hj'drated  peroxide  of  iron,  being 
composed  of  oxygen,  water,  and  iron,  mixed 
with  more  or  less  clay.  Orpiment,  or  tri- 
sulphide  of  arsenic  (Gr.  ctrsenicon ;  Lat. 
auripigmcntum),  was  of  two  kinds:  (1)  of 
a  golden  yellow,  from  Mj'sia  on  the  coast 
of  the  Hellespont ;  and  (2)  a  duller  kind, 
from  Pontus  and  Cappadocia  (Dioscorides 
v  120).  It  could  not  be  used  for  frescoes 
(Pliny  xxxv  49).  Yellow  ochre  and  orpi- 
ment (under  the  name  of  "  king's  or  Chinese 
yellow  ")  are  still  in  use. 

Red.  One  of  the  oldest  pigments  was 
ruddle  (Gr.  miltos  ;  Lat.  rubvlca).  This  is 
a  red  earth  coloured  by  sesquioxide  of  iron. 
In  the  Homeric  age  it  was  used  to  orna- 
ment the  bows  of  ships.  In  later  times  the 
clay  from  which  Greek  vases  were  mad© 
owed  its  brilliant  hue  to  the  ruddle  of  Cape 
Coluis  on  the  Attic  coast  (Suidas,  s.v. 
Koliddos  kerdmees,  and  Pliny,  xxxv  152). 
The  best  kind  came  from  Cappadocia,  by 
way  of  Sinoi3e  (hence  called  SlnOpis  Ponticd, 
ib.  31,  36,  xxxiii  117),  or  through  Ephesus 
(Strabo,  p.  540).  It  was  also  found  in  North 
Africa  {ciccrculum,  Pliny,  xxxv  32),  especi- 
ally in  Egypt  and  at  Carthage ;  also  in  Spain 
and  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  Lemnos  and 
Ceos.  There  was  a  treaty  forbidding  the 
export  of  ruddle  from  Ceos  except  only  to 
Athens  (Hicks,  Gv.  Historical  Inscriptions, 
p.  186).  It  could  be  artificially  produced 
by  calcining  yellow  ochre,  a  discovery  due 
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to  Cydias,  a  contemporary  of  Enphranor 
(Tlieophr.,  I.e.  53).  Another  mineral  sup- 
plying a  red,  sometimes  a  yellow,  pigment, 
was  sandarach  (Gr.  sanddrdchc ;  Lat. 
sandnrdca),  found  in  Paphlagonla,  probably 
disulphide  of  arsenic  ("  realgar ").  As 
this  mineral  is  poisonous,  the  mortality  in 
the  mines  was  very  high.  An  artificial 
substitute,  called  ccrussa  usta,  or  usta  alone, 
was  therefore  generally  preferred.  This 
was  obtained  by  burning  white  lead,  a 
discovery  attributed  to  the  painter  Niclfis 
(Pliuy,  XXXV  38).  The  result  is  "  red  lead," 
i.e.  red  oxide  of  load.  There  was  besides  a 
colour  compounded  of  equal  parts  of  ruddle 
and  sandarach,  called  sandijx  (Pliny,  xxxv 
40),  which  is  also  the  designation  of  a  natural 
pigment  of  which  little  is  known  (Vergil, 
Eel.  iv  45).  Of  greater  importance  than 
these  is  cinnabar  (Gr.  originally  kinndbdvi, 
afterwards  ammton  /  Lat.  minium),  found 
in  Spain,  especially  at  Sisapo  (Pliny,  xxxiii 
121).  An  artificial  kind  was  made  at 
Ephesus  from  the  red  sand  of  the  agri 
Cilbidni.  This  discovery  is  assigned  to 
Callias  (ib.  113).  The  name  cinnabari  was 
often  erroneously  given  to  a  red  resin,  now 
called  dragon's  blood,  and  produced  from 
the  cdldmus  draco,  a  kind  of  palm  growing 
in  the  Sunda  Islands  and  elsewhere.  The 
ancients  probably  imported  it  from  the 
island  of  Socotra,  as  it  is  a  product  of  the 
Somali  coast  on  the  adjacent  mainland  of 
Africa. — A  intrple  pigment  (Gr.  ostreion  ; 
Lat.  ostruni,  purpurissum)  was  prepared 
by  mixing  crctd  argcntdrid  with  the  purple 
secretion  of  the  murcx  {see  Purple)  ;  the 
best  kind  was  made  at  Put eoli  (Pliny  xxxv45). 
Blue.  The  pigment  used  from  the 
earliest  times  was  called  in  Greek  kydnos, 
in  Latin  ccerilleum,  a  blue  silicate  of 
copper,  generally  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
lime  (chalk).  It  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  modern  ccerideum,  which  is  stan- 
nate  of  cobalt.  Kydnos  was  found  in  small 
quantities  in  copper  mines,  and  artificial 
kinds  were  made  in  Scythia,  Cyprus,  and 
Egypt  (Theophr.,  I.e.  51,  55).  Vitruvius 
mentions  only  the  artificial  ccGruleum  of 
Alexandria  and  Puteoli.  The  method  of 
manufacturing  it  was  brought  from  Egypt 
by  Vestorius.  It  was  prepared  by  heating 
strongly  together  sand,  _^os  nitri  (carbonate 
of  soda),  and  filings  of  copper.  This 
"  Egyptian  azure  "  was  reproduced  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  by  taking  fifteen  parts  by 
weight  of  carbonate  of  soda,  twenty  of 
powdered  opaque  flints,  and  three  of  copper 
filings,  and  heating  them  strongly  for  two 
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hours.  The  product,  when  pulverized,  sup- 
plied a  fine  deep  sky  blue.  The  "  Alex- 
andrian.frit  "  is  in  part  a  species  of  artificial 
lapis  lazuli,  the  colouring  matter  of  which 
is  naturally  inherent  in  a  hard  siliceous 
stone  {Phil.  Trans.  Royal  Soeicty,  1815, 
p.  121).  It  was  not  available  for  fresco- 
painting,  biit  could  be  used  for  painting  in 
tempera  (Pliny,  xxxiii  162).  The  name 
kydnos  was  given  to  a  blue  mineral,  which 
is  to  be  identified  as  lapis  lazuli,  a  silicate 
of  sodium,  calcium,  and  aluminium,  with  a 
sulphur  compound  of  sodium.  This  was 
pounded  into  a  pigment,  now  known  as 
ultramarine.  Kyanos  was  also  the  name 
of  the  blue  carbonate  of  copper  from  the 
copper  mines  of  Cyprus,  where  lapis  lazuli 
is  not  to  be  found.  Artificial  blue  pigments 
were  produced  by  colouring  pulverized 
glass  with  carbonate  of  coppei-.  "Armenian 
blue  "  (Gr.  Armenion)  is  described  by  Pliny 
(xxxv  47)  as  made  from  a  mineral  like 
chrf/socolla  (malachite  ?)  in  colour,  the  best 
kinds  being  almost  as  good  as  ccerideiim.  It 
is  probably  a  kind  of  ultramarine. — Indigo 
{indicum)  was  also  used.  The  way  in 
which  it  is  mentioned  in  Vitruvius  (vii  9, 
6,  and  10,  4)  implies  that  it  had  been 
recently  introduced.  It  could  not  be  used 
for  frescoes.  Modern  experiment  has 
proved  that  the  colouring  basis  of  the  blue 
found  in  ancient  mural  paintings  is  oxide  of 
copper.  Cobalt  has  also  been  discovered  in 
ancient  specimens  of  transparent  blue  glass. 
Green.  Several  pigments  were  in  use  : 
(1)  chrysocolla  (or  malachite  ?,  hyd rated 
dicarbonate  of  copper),  pounded  and  sifted, 
and  mixed  with  alum  and  woad  (lutum, 
Pliny,  xxxiii  87).  Malachite  green,  some- 
times called  mountain,  or  Hungary,  green,  is 
also  a  modern  pigment.  (2)  Cretd  viridis, 
the  best  kind  of  which  came  from  Smyrna 
(Vitruv.,  vii  7,  4).  It  is  a  species  of  ochre 
containing  silica,  oxide  of  iron,  magnesia, 
potash,  and  water ;  and  is  still  used  under 
the  names  of  terra  verte,  verdetta,  green 
earth,  Verona  green,  green  bice,  or  holly 
green.  (3)  Verdigris  (Gr.  iSs  ;  Lat.  aerugo, 
ceruca,  Vitruv.,  vii  12,  1).  This  is  an  ace- 
tate of  copper  (sometimes  crystallized),  i.e.  a 
compound  of  acetic  acid  and  oxide  of  copper. 
Malachite  green  and  Verona  green  have  both 
been  traced  in  ancient  paintings.  Verdi- 
gris has  not  been  found  ;  hence  it  has  been 
conjectured  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  that  what  was 
originally  a  diacetate  of  copper  has  in  the 
course  of  centuries  changed  into  carbonate 
of  copper  (Z.c,  p.  112).  It  is  described  as 
"  the  least  dtirable  of  copper  greens ;  light 
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fades  it  in  water ;  damp  and  foul  air  first 
bleach  it,  and  then  turn  it  black  "  (Standage, 
Manual  of  Pigments,  p.  21). 

Black.  The  pigment  (Gr.  melcin  ;  Lat. 
dtrdincntuin)  was  almost  always  produced 
by  combustion.  Polygnotus  and  Micon 
produced  it  by  dr3nng  and  burning  the  lees 
of  wine  (Gr.  trygiiion).  Apelles  was  the 
discoverer  of  "  ivory  black"  (clepbaufiuuin, 
Plinj',  XXXV  42).  A  common  umterial  was 
the  smoke  of  burnt  resin  (our  lamp-black), 
or  burnt  pine-twigs  (Vitruv.,  vii  10,  1). 
Pliny  (xxxv  41)  also  mentions  a  natural 
black  pigment  which  is  difficult  to  identify; 
it  may  be  peat,  or  else  oxide  of  iron,  or 
oxide  of  manganese.  The  best  black  pig- 
ment was  called  atramentum  Indlcum  (Gr. 
meldii  IndikOn),  doubtless  the  same  as 
"  Chinese  black,"  which  originally  found  its 
way  to  the  West  through  India,  and  thus 
obtained  its  alternative  name  of  "  Indian 
ink."  But  it  cannot  be  used  for  frescoes, 
and  no  traces  of  it  have  been  found  in  the 
mural  paintings  of  antiquity.  The  black 
in  these  paintings  is  always  carbonaceous. 

Some  of  the  remains  of  ancient  colours 
and  paintings  at  Pompeii,  and  in  the  "Baths 
of  Titus  "  and  of  Livia,  and  elsewhere,  were 
analysed  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  {I.e.,  pp. 
97-124  :  Some  Experiments  and  Obseriri- 
tions  on  the  Colours  used  in  Painting  by 
the  Ancients).  In  an  earthen  vase  from  the 
"Baths  of  Titus"  containing  a  variety  of 
colours,  the  reds  proved  to  be  red  oxide 
of  lead,  with  two  iron  ochres  of  different 
tints,  a  dull  red  and  a  purplish  red  "  nearly 
of  the  same  tint  as  prussiate  of  copper  "  ; 
all  three  were  mixed  with  chalk  or  car- 
bonate of  lime  (p.  101).  The  yellows  were 
pure  ochres  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  oclu-e  mixed  with  red  oxide  of  lead 
and  carbonate  of  lime  (p.  104).  The  blues 
were  a  kind  of  smalt,  with  carbonate  of 
lime  (p.  106).  Of  greens  there  were  three 
varieties  ;  "  one,  which  approached  to  olive, 
was  the  common  green  earth  of  Verona  ; 
another,  which  was  pale  grass-green,  had 
the  character  of  carbonate  of  copper  mixed 
with  chalk ;  and  a  third,  which  was  sea- 
green,  was  a  green  combination  of  copper 
mixed  with  blue  copper  frit  "  (p.  110).  A 
pale,  rose-coloured  substance,  found  in  the 
"Baths  of  Titus,"  which  in  its  interior 
"  had  a  lustre  approaching  to  that  of  car- 
mine," was  found  to  be  either  of  vegetable 
or  animal  origin  ;  if  the  latter,  it  was  most 
probably  a  specimen  of  Tj'rian  purple  (pp. 
113-15).  In  the  Aldohrcmdini  Marriage 
(fig.    4)    the    reds   and    yellows    were    all 


ochres ;  the  greens,  preparations  of  copper  ; 
the  blues,  "Alexandrian  frit";  the  purple, 
a  mixture  of  red  ochre  and  carbonate  of 
cojjper ;  the  browns,  mixtures  of  ochres 
and  black  ;  the  whites  were  all  carbonates 
of  lime  {ih.  passim]. 

For  further  details  see  Bliimner's  Tcc.h- 
nologie,  iv  457-518.]  [J.  E.  S.] 

Palaemon.  (1)  A  Greek  sea-god.  See 
Melicertes. 

(2)  Quintus  Eemmiiis.  A  Latin  gram- 
marian of  Vicetia  (Vicenza),  the  son  of  a 
female  slave.  He  acquired  a  learned  educa- 
tion whilst  accompanj'ing  his  master's  son 
to  school,  and,  after  he  had  been  set  free, 
taught  at  Rome  in  the  first  half  of  the  first 
century  after  Christ,  under  Tiberius  and 
Claudius,  with  extraordinary  success  [in 
spite  of  his  thoroughly  disreputable  char- 
acter]. The  earlier  scholars,  and  especially 
Varro,  had  made  the  older  literature  the 
centre  of  their  linguistic  studies.  Pala;mon, 
as  head  of  a  new  school,  devoted  himself 
especially  to  Vergil,  just  as  Greek  literary 
criticism  had  concentrated  itself  on  Homer. 
[He  seems  to  have  treated  grammar  in  the 
practical  spirit  of  a  clever  schoolmaster, 
and  to  have  done  his  best  to  deride  the 
scientific  labours  of  Varro.  His  grammar 
{ars,  Juvenal,  vii  251)  was  doubtless  much 
consulted  by  later  grammarians.  It  is  now 
lost.]  The  grammar  that  bears  his  name 
is  wrongly  attributed  to  him.  [See  Prof. 
Nettleship  in  Journcd  of  Philology,  xv  192.] 

Palsephatus.  A  Greek  author  who  fol- 
lowed the  Peripatetic  philosophy.  He  com- 
posed in  the  4th  century  B.C.  a  historical 
and  allegorical  explanation  of  Greek  myths 
in  several  books.  Of  this  work  we  possess 
ouly  a  short  abstract,  probably  composed 
in  the  B3'zautine  age  under  the  title,  On 
Incredible  Tales.  In  former  times  it  was 
a  favourite  school  book. 

Palsestra  (i.e.  wrestling  school).  The  name 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  place  in  which 
the  young  were  instructed  in  wrestling  and 
boxing  under  the  guidance  of  a  master 
called  a  pa'dotribes.  There  were  a  con- 
siderable number  of  such  schools  at  Athens, 
which  had  been  built,  some  at  public  ex- 
pense, some  by  private  undertaking.  In 
later  times  they  were  also  connected  with 
the  Gymndsla.  {See  Gymnasiuji  and 
Gymnastics.) 

Palamedes.  The  son  of  Nauplius  and 
brother  of  (Eax,  a  hero  of  the  post-Homeric 
cycle  of  Trojan  legend.  Odysseus  envied 
his  wisdom  and  ingenuitj'',  and  was  bent  on 
avenging  himself  on  Palamedes  for  detect- 
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ing  his  feigned  madness.  Accordinglj',  he 
is  said  to  have  conspired  with  Diomedes 
and  drowned  him  whilst  engaged  in  fishing ; 
pr  (according  to  another  account)  they  per- 
suaded him  to  enter  a  well,  in  which 
treasure  was  said  to  be  concealed,  and  then 
overwhelmed  him  with  stones.  According 
to  others,  Agamemnon  also  hated  him  as 
head  of  the  peace  party  among  the  Greeks. 
He  accordingly  got  Odysseus  and  Diomedes 
to  conceal  in  his  tent  a  letter  purporting 
to  be  written  by  Priam,  as  well  as  some 
money,  and  then  accuse  him  as  a  traitor; 
whereupon  he  was  stoned  to  death  by  the 
people.  His  brother  (Eax  informed  his 
Father  of  the  sad  event  by  writing  the 
news  on  an  oar  and  throwing  it  into  the  sea, 
upon  which  he  took  a  terrible  vengeance  on 
the  returning  Greeks  (see  Nauplius,  2). 
Palamedes  was  considered  by  the  Greeks  as 
the  inventor  of  the  alphabet  and  of  light- 
houses ;  also  of  measures  and  weights,  and 
of  dice  and  draughts  and  the  discus. 

Pales.  The  Italian  goddess  of  shepherds. 
Her  festival,  the  PCtlllia  or  Pdrllia,  held 
on  April  21st,  was  properly  a  herdsmen's 
festival  to  promote  the  fruitfulness  of 
the  flocks  and  to  purify  the  sacred  groves 
and  fountains  from  all  unintentional  injury 
or  pollution  caused  by  the  lierds.  It  was 
deemed  the  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  Rome,  the  former  abode  of  shepheixls. 
Accordingly  it  was  celebrated  at  Rome,  as 
in  the  villages,  by  the  whole  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, with  the  ancient  rites  of  a  shepherds' 
festival.  It  was  customary  to  purify  house, 
steading,  and  sheep  with  sulphur,  and,  as  a 
special  means  of  expiation,  to  offer  incense, 
together  with  a  mixture  of  the  blood  of 
the  October  horse  {see  Mars),  the  ashes  of 
the  miborn  calf  which  was  burned  at  the 
feast  of  Tellus,  and  bean-straw  which  was 
obtained  from  the  Vestals.  When  these 
solemn  purifications  were  over,  the  cheei'- 
ful  part  of  the  festival  began.  Bonfires 
were  made  of  straw  and  hay  ;  the  shepherds 
leaped  across  them  thrice ;  cakes  of  millet 
were  also  offered  to  the  goddess ;  and  the 
festival  was  concluded  by  a  feast  in  the 
open  air.  After  the  2nd  century  of  our  era 
the  festival  was  combined  with  that  of  Dea 
lioma,  and  was  celebrated  as  her  birthday 
with  festal  processions  and  Circensian 
games,  which  continued  till  the  oth  century. 

Palici.  Two  spirits  worshipped  in  the 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Etna  in  Sicil}', 
as  benevolent  deities  and  protectors  of 
agriculture.  They  are  sometimes  described 
as  sons  of  Adranus,  a  native  hero  honom-ed 


through  the  whole  of  Sicily ;  sometimes,  of 
Hephsestus  and  the  Nj'mph  ^Etna ;  some- 
times, of  Zeus  and  Thalia,  a  daughter  of 
Hephcestus,  who  concealed  herself  in  the 
earth  from  fear  of  Hera's  jealousy,  where- 
upon two  hot  sulphur  springs  burst  out  of 
the  ground.  Beside  these  springs  solemn 
oaths  were  taken,  especially  in  legal  proceed- 
ings, the  swearer,  who  must  have  previously 
kept  himself  from  all  defilement,  touching 
the  brink ;  if  the  oath  were  false,  blinding 
or  instantaneous  death  followed.  According 
to  another  account,  a  tablet  inscribed  with 
the  oath  was  thrown  into  the  water,  and 
swam  on  the  surface  if  the  oath  were  true, 
but  sank  in  the  contrary  case,  while  flames 
devoured  the  perjurer.  The  neighbouring 
sanotuary  of  the  Palici  served  as  an  oracle 
and  also  as  a  shelter  for  fugitive  slaves. 
[Diodorus  Siculus,  xi  89.] 

Palilia.     A  feast  among  the  Romans  held 
in  honour  of  the  goddess  Pales  {q.v.}. 


A   ROMAN    I.ADV    WEARING    THE    I'ALI.A. 

Statue  of  tlio  younper  Agrippinn,  wife  of  Chiudins  and 
mother  of  Nei'O  (Naples  Museum). 

Palla.    A  Roman  mantle  worn  by  women, 
consisting  of  a  square  piece  of  cloth,  which 
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matrons  wore  over  the  stola,  in  the  same 
way  as  tlie  men  wore  the  tOr/a.  They  let 
one  third  fall  down  in  front  over  the  left 
Khonkler,  but  drew  the  rest  awaj'  over  the 
back,  and  then  either  brought  it  forward 
over  the  right  shoulder,  or  drew  it  under 
the  right  arm,  but  in  either  case  threw  the 
end  back  over  the  left  arm  or  shoulder  {see 
cut).  The  ^_*a77rt  could  also  be  drawn  over 
the  head,  just  like  the  to(/a.  Other  women, 
who  were  not  privileged  to  wear  the  stola, 
wore  the  paUa  over  the  tunic,  folded  to- 
gether about  the  body,  fastened  together  on 
the  shoialders  with  buckles,  and  open  on 
the  right  side,  or  held  together  in  the  same 
way  with  buckles.  It  then  lay  doable 
over  the  breast  and  back,  but  fell  down  in 
one  thickness  to  the  feet. 

Palladium  (Gr.  paUddion).  An  old  car- 
ven  image  in  the  citadel  at  Troy,  on  which 
the  prosperity  of  the  city  depended.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  three  cubits  high,  with  feet 
shut  close  together,  an  upraised  spear  in  its 
right  hand,  and  in  its  left  either  a  distaff 
and  spindle,  or  a  shield.  Athene  was  said  to 
have  made  it  as  an  image  of  Pallas,  daugh- 
ter of  Triton,  whom  she  had  slain  unawares 
while  playing  at  wrestling.  Legends  differ 
in  their  account  of  the  manner  of  its  com- 
ing to  Troy.  According  to  one  of  them, 
Pallas  gave  it  as  a  dowry  to  Chryse,  the 
bride  of  Dardanus,_and  be  broixght  it  to 
Dardania,  whence  Ilus  carried  it  to  Troy ; 
according  to  another,  Zeus  caused  it  to  fall 
down  to  Ilus  {q.v.)  from  heaven.  Since 
Troj'  could  not  be  conquered  so  long  as  it 
possessed  this  image,  Diomedes  stole  it 
with  the  help  of  Odyssens  and  brought  it 
to  Argos.  But,  according  to  the  Attic 
stoiy,  it  was  Demophoon  {q.v.,  2)  of  Athens 
who  deprived  him  of  it.  The  paUadiiim 
preserved  in  Rome  in  the  temple  of  Vesta 
was  traced  back  to  ^Eneas,  the  assumption 
being  that  there  had  been  a  second  image 
in  Troy  besides  that  stolen  by  Diomedes. 
Other  Italian  towns  also  boasted  of  the 
possession  of  a.  palladium. 

Palladms  {Rutilius  Taurus  yEiiultilnus). 
A  Latin  author,  in  the  4th  century  A.D., 
who,  by  borrowing  from  the  teaching  of 
his  predecessors  and  by  his  own  experience, 
composed  a  work  upon  husbandry  in  four- 
teen books.  Of  these  the  first  contains 
general  precepts ;  books  ii-xiii  give  the 
operations  of  agriculture  in  each  of  the 
successive  months,  while  the  fourteenth 
treats  of  the  grafting  of  trees,  in  eighty- 
five  elegiac  couplets.  His  book,  though 
written   in   dry  and  feeble   language,  was 


much  used  in  the  Middle  Ages  on  account 
of  its  practical  arrangement. 

Pallas.    (1)  Pallas  Athene  {see  Athene). 

(2)  Sou  of  the  Titan  Crius,  husband  of 
Styx,  father  of  Nike. 

(3)  Son  of  Pandion,  who  robbed  his  bro- 
ther of  the  dominion  of  Athens,  but  was, 
together  with  his  titty  gigantic  sous,  slain 
by  the  j^outhful  Theseus. 

Palliata.  A  branch  of  Roman  comedy. 
{See  CojiEDY,  2.) 

Pallium.  The  Roman  name  for  a  large 
Grecian  cloak,  which  was  also  worn  by 
Romans  among  the  Greeks.  It  was  espe- 
cially the  garb  of  the  philosophers.  In. 
Rome  it  was  also  worn  b}'  courtesans. 

Pallor  and  Pavor  {lit.  "  Paleness  and 
Fright '').  The  Roman  personifications  of 
terror,  and  companions  of  the  war-god 
Mars.  As  earlj^  as  the  time  of  king  Tullus 
Hostilius  sanctuaries  are  said  to  have  been 
erected  in  their  honour.  On  coins  Pallor 
was  represented  as  a  boj'  with  dishevelled 
hair  and  perturbed  bearing,  and  Pavor  as 
a  man  with  an  expression  of  horror  and 
with  bristling  hair. 

Palton.  The  lance  of  the  Greek  cavalry. 
{See  Weapons.)  [Also  a  light  spear  used  by 
the  Persian  cavalry  (Xen.,  Ci/rojh  iv  B,  9 ; 
vi  2,  16).] 

Paludamentum.  The  short,  red  mantle 
of  Roman  generals,  fastened  on  the  left 
shoulder  and  worn  over  the  armour.  The}' 
assumed  it  on  the  Capitol  on  their  depar- 
tiu'e  to  the  war,  but  on  their  return  they 
exchanged  it  for  the  toga,  the  garb  of  peace, 
before  their  entry  into  the  city.  Under 
the  Emj)ire,  when  the  emperor  was  the 
commander-in-chief,  the  purple  ptaluda- 
mentum  became  exclusively  a  token  of 
imperial  power.  It  only  became  the  usual 
attire  of  the  emperors  in  the  3rd  century 
after  Christ.  Accordingl}',  after  that  time 
entrance  on  imperial  jjower  was  termed 
"  assuming  the  purple." 

Pamphilus.  A  Greek  painter  of  Am- 
phipolis  in  Macedonia,  who  lived  in  the 
first  half  of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  chiefly  at 
Sicyon,  as  head  of  the  school  there  founded 
b}'  his  master  Eupompus.  He  is  the  ori- 
ginator of  the  scientific  teaching  of  art :  he 
traced  back  all  practice  of  art  to  scientific 
principles.  He  maintained  that  painting 
could  not  be  brought  to  perfection  without 
arithmetic  and  geometry.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  his  fee  for  instruction  was  one 
talent  (£200),  the  number  of  his  pupils  was 
considerable ;  the  greatest  among  them  being 
Apelles.     Through  his  influence  instruction 
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in  drawing  was  introduced  among  the  sub- 
jects of  Greek  education  [Pliny,  N.  II. 
XXXV  76.  Tlie  only  work  of  tliis  artist  now 
known  to  us  by  name  is  liis  picture  of  the 
Suppliant  Ilcradldcv,  to  which  Aristophanes 
alludes  in  the  Plutus,  385]. 

Pan  (/(7.  "  the  pasturer  ")  [from  the  same 
root  as  the  Lat.  pastor  and  punis].  Ori- 
ginally an  Arcadian  god  of  hills  and  woods, 
the  protecting  deity  of  flocks,  herdsmen, 
and  hunters ;  the  son  either  of  Hermes  and 
a  daughter  of  Dryops,  or  of  Zeus  and  the 
Arcadian  Nymph  Callisto.  The  ancients 
represented  him  with  a  puck-nose  and 
baarded,  with  shaggy  hair,  two  horns,  and 
goat's  feet.  They  imagined  him  as  wan- 
dering by  day  through  hill  and  dale  with 
the  Nj'mphs,  guarding  the  flocks,  especi- 
ally the  goats,  and  chasing  wild  animals 
[Homeric  Hj'mu, 
xix].  In  the  heat 
of  noonday  he 
sleeps,  and  is  then 
very  sensitive  to 
any  disturbance ; 
therefore  at  this 
time  no  shepherd 
blows  his  pipe 
[Theocr.  i  IG].  In 
the  evening,  sit- 
ting in  front  of 
his  grottOjhe  plays 
on  the  syrinx,  or 
Pan's  pipe,  which 
he  himself  in- 
vented. He  is 
even  said  to  have 
formed  it  from 
the  reed  into 
which  a  Nymph 
named  Srj  r  i  n  x 
was  changed 
while  fleeing  from 
his  love  [Ovid, 
Mtt.ilQb].  There 
are  many  other 
tales  of  his  love 
adventures  with  the  Nymphs.  As  he  ex- 
cites the  sudden  ("  panic ")  terror  which 
attacks  the  wanderer  in  forest  solitudes, 
so  he  was  also  said  to  have  caused  the 
panic  which  put  to  flight  the  Persians  at 
Marathon  ;  and  on  this  account  a  grotto  in 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens  was  dedicated  to 
him,  and  he  was  honoured  with  an  annual 
sacrifice  and  torch  procession  [Herod.,  vi 
105].  As  a  spirit  of  the  woodland,  he  is  also 
a  god  of  prophecy,  and  heuce  there  were 
oracles  of  Pan.     Like  the  similar  figures  of 


Silenus  and  the  Satyrs,  he  was  brought  into 
connexion  with  Dionysus,  in  whose  ti'aiu  he 
proved  himself  useful  on  his  Indian  expedi- 
tion by  means  of  the  terror  he  inspired.  As 
one  of  the  gods  of  natiare,  he  was  one  of 
the  companions  of  Cybele;  and  by  reason 
of  his  amorousness,  he  is  associated  with 
Aphrodite.  In  later  times,  owing  to  a 
misinterpretation  of  his  name  (as  though 
it  stood  for  pan,  "the  universe"),  he  was 
made  a  symbol  of  the  universe.  His  cult 
was  chiefly  confined  to  the  country.  He 
was  either  worshipped  with  the  Nymphs 
in  grottoes,  or  his  image  was  set  up  under 
the  trees,  where  his  worshippers  brought  it 
simple  offerings  such  as  milk,  honey,  must, 
rams,  or  lambs.  Mountains,  caves,  old  oaks, 
and  pine  trees,  and  the  tortoise,  were  sacred 
to  him ;  his  attributes  are  the  syrinx,  a 
shepherd's  crook,  a  garland  of  jjine  leaves  or 
a  twig  of  the  pine  tree.  The  fancy  of  later 
times  invented  as  his  companions  young 
Pans,  or  Pc<»/sc/,  a  species  of  imps  of  the 
forest,  who  were  fabled  to  torment  mankind 
by  all  sorts  of  apparitions,  nightmares,  and 
evil  dreams.  The  Romans  identified  Pan 
with  the  Italian  Faunus  (q.v.). 

Panaetius.  A  Greek  philosoj^her  of 
Rhodes,  born  about  180  B.C.;  the  most  impor- 
tant representative  of  Stoicism  in  his  time. 
From  Athens,  where  he  had  received  his 
education,  he  went  to  Rome,  about  15G  B.C. 
Being  there  i-eceived  into  the  circle  of  the 
younger  Scipio  and  of  La^lius,  he  was  able 
to  gain  numerous  adherents  among  the 
Roman  nobles  by  his  skill  in  softening 
the  harshness  and  subtlety  of  the  Stoic 
teach'ig,  and  in  representing  it  in  a  refined 
and  polished  form.  After  Scipio's  deatli 
(129)  he  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  died, 
as  the  head  of  the  Stoic  school,  about  111. 
Only  unimportant  fragments  of  his  writings 
remain.  The  most  important  of  them,  the 
Treatise  on  Duty,  supplied  the  groundwork 
of  the  De  Op'icils  of  Gicei-o. 

Panathensea  (Gr.  Pdncithenald).  The  most 
ancient  and  most  important  of  Athenian 
festivals.  It  was  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Athene,  the  patron  deity  of  Athens.  Claim- 
ing to  have  been  founded  as  early  as  by 
ErichthOuius,  it  is  said  to  have  been  origi- 
nally named  only  Athcncea,  and  to  have 
first  received  the  name  of  PanafJunaxi 
at  the  time  when  Theseus  united  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Attica  into  one  body.  In 
memory  of  the  union  itself  was  kept  the 
festival  of  the  Syncecici,  or  Sjjnacesid,  on 
the  IGth  of  Hecatomba'on  (July-August), 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  prepa- 
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tory  solemnity  to  the  Panathencea.  There 
was  a  festival  of  the  ordinary  or  lesser 
Panathcnwa  celebrated  every  year,  and 
from  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  the  great  Pan- 
athencva  held  every  fifth  year,  and  in  the 
third  year  of  every  Olympiad,  from  the  24th 
to  the  29th  of  Hecatombceon.  Pisistratus, 
in  the  year  566  B.C.,  added  to  the  original 
chariot  and  horse  races  athletic  contests 
in  each  of  the  traditional  forms  of  competi- 
tion. He,  or  his  son  Hipparchus,  instituted 
the  regulation,  that  the  collected  Homeric 
poems  should  be  recited  at  the  feast  of 
Rhapsodi.  In  446  Pericles  introduced 
musical  contests,  which  took  place  on  the 
first  day  of  the  festival,  in  the  Odeum, 
which  he  had  built.  Competitions  of  cyclic 
choruses  and  other  kinds  of  dances,  torch 
races  and  trireme  races,  added  to  the  splen- 
dour of  the  festival.  The  care  and  direction 
of  all  these  contests  were  committed  to  ten 
stewards  {cdhlothHa'),  who  were  elected  by 
the  people  for  four  years,  from  one  great 
Panathenaic  festival  to  the  next.  In  the 
musical  contests,  the  first  prize  was  a 
golden  crown ;  in  the  athletic,  the  prize  was 
a  garland  of  leaves  from  the  sacred  olive 
trees  of  Athene,  together  with  large  and 
beautiful  vases  filled  with  oil  from  the  same 
trees.  Many  specimens  of  these  Panathenaic 
vases  have  been  found  [in  Italy,  Sicily, 
Greece,  and  at  Cyreue.  They  have  the 
figure  of  Athene  on  one  side,  and  a  design 
indicating  the  contest  for  which  they  are 
awarded  on  the  other.  Most  of  them  be- 
long to  the  4th  century  B.C.,  367-318  ;  the 
"  Burgon  Vase,"  in  the  British  Museum,  to 
the  6th  century.  Cp.  Pindar,  Nem.  x  35]. 
The  tribe  whose  ships  had  been  victorious 
received  a  sum  of  money,  part  of  which 
was  destined  for  a  sacrifice  to  Poseidon. 

The  culminating  point  of  the  festival  was 
the  28th  day  of  the  month,  the  birthday 
of  the  goddess,  when  the  grand  procession 
carried  through  the  city  the  costly,  em- 
broidered, saffron  -  coloured  garment,  the 
pepliis  (q.v.).  This  had  been  woven  in  the 
preceding  nine  months  by  Attic  maidens 
and  matrons,  and  embroidered  with  repre- 
sentations from  the  battle  of  the  gods  and 
Giants.  It  was  carried  through  the  city,  first 
of  all  as  a  sail  for  a  ship  moving  on  wheels, 
and  was  then  taken  to  the  Acropolis,  where 
it  adorned  one  of  the  statues  of  Athene 
Polifis.  The  procession  is  represented  in  a 
vivid  manner  in  the  well-known  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon.  It  included  the  priests  and 
their  attendants,  leading  a  long  train  of  ani- 
mals festally  adorned  for  sacrifice ;  matrons 


and  maidens  bearing  in  baskets  the  various 
sacrificial  implements  (see  Canephori)  ; 
the  most  picturesque  old  men  in  festal 
attire,  with  olive  branches  in  their  hands, 
whence  came  their  name,  thaUoplwrce ; 
warriors,  with  spear  and  shield,  in  splendid 
array  ;  j'oung  men  in  armour  ;  the  cavalry 
under  the  command  of  both  the  hijparchi ; 
the  victors  in  the  immediately  preceding 
contests ;    the   festal    embassies     of  other 


•*■    PAN'ATUENAIC    AMPHOKA. 

Inscribed  TON  AeHNHSEN  A0AnN,  "a  prize  from 

Athens." 

(Millingen,  Uned.  Mon.,  pi,  1.) 

states,  especially  of  the  colonies  ;  and,  lastly, 
the  aliens  resident  in  Athens.  Of  these  last, 
the  men  bore  behind  the  citizens  trays  with 
sacrificial  cakes,  the  women  waterpots,  and 
the  maidens  sunsliades  and  stools  for  the 
citizens'  wives;  while  on  the  freedmen  was 
laid  the  duty  of  adorning  with  oak-leaves 
the  market-places  and  streets  through  which 
the  procession  moved.  The  feast  ended 
with  the  great  festal  sacrifice  of  a  hecatomb 
of  oxen,  and  with  the  general  banqueting 
which  accompanied  it.  At  the  yearly 
minor  Panathencea,  on  the  28th  and  29th 
of  Hecatombseon,  contests,  sacrifices,  and  a 
procession  took  place,  but  all  in  a  more- 
simple  style.  In  later  times  the  festival  was 
removed  to  spring,  perhaps  in  consequence 
of  Roman  influence,  in  order  to  make  it  cor- 
respond to   the   Quinqtidtrus    of  Minerva. 
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[All  the  ancient  authorities  are  collected  hy 
Michaolis,  Der  Parthenon,  pp.  318-3o3.] 

Pancratium,  The  combination  of  boxing 
and  wrestling  in  Greek  gymnastics  (q.v.). 

Pandare6s,of  Miletus,  the  son  of  Meropus, 
stole  from  Minos  of  Crete  a  living  dog  made 
of  gold,  the  work  of  Hephfestus,  which  was 
the  guardian  of  the  temple  of  Zeus,  and 
gave  it  to  Tantalus  to  keep  it  safely.  When 
Zeus  demanded  the  dog  back,  Pandareos 
fled  with  his  wife  Harmothea  to  Sicily, 
where  both  were  turned  into  stones.  For 
his  daughter  Aedon,  see  Aedon.  Of  his 
two  other  daughters  (Merope  and  Cleodora 
or  Cameira  and  Clytea),  Homer  [Od.  xx 
66-78]  relates  that  they  were  brought  up 
by  Aphrodite,  after  their  early  bereavement, 
and  were  endowed  by  Hera  with  beauty  and 
wisdom,  by  Artemis  with  lofty  stature,  and 
by  Athene  with  skill  in  handiwork ;  but 
while  their  foster-mother  went  to  Olympus 
to  imploi'e  Zeus  to  grant  the  maidens  happy 
marriages,  they  were  carried  off  by  the 
Harpies,  and  delivered  to  the  Erinyes  as 
servants,  and  thvts  expiated  their  father's 
guilt. 

Pandion.  (1)  Son  of  Erichthonius,  father 
of  Procne  and  Erechtheus  (q.v.). 

(2)  Son  of  Cecrops  and  Metiadusa,  grand- 
son of  Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens.  Driven 
into  exile  by  the  sons  of  his  brother  Metlon, 
he  went  to  Megara,  where  he  married  Pylla, 
the  daughter  of  king  Pylas,  and  inherited  the 
kingdom.  His  sons,  ^Egons,  Lycus,  Pallas, 
and  Nisus,  regained  Attica  from  the 
Meti6nid?e,  and  the  first  three  shared  it 
among  themselves,  while  Nisus  (q.v.)  re- 
ceived Megara. 

Pandokeion  (Greek).  The  Greek  name 
for  a  kind  of  private  inn  which  harboured 
and  entertained  travellers.     (Q:<.  Inns.) 

Pandora  ("the  all-gifted").  The  woman 
made  out  of  earth  by  Hephaestus,  and  en- 
dowed by  the  gods  with  perfect  charm 
and  beauty,  but  also  with  deceit,  flattering 
speech,  and  cunning  thought.  (See  farther 
under  Proi[etheus.) 

Pandrosos  (Greek).  Daughter  of  Cecrops 
of  Athens,  first  priestess  of  Athene,  honoured 
together  with  her  in  a  sanctuary  of  her 
own,  the  Fandrdseion,  on  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens.     (Cp.  Cecrops.) 

PanegJ^ricus.  The  name  given  among  the 
Greeks  to  a  speech  delivered  before  a  pcine- 
gyris  /  that  is,  an  assembly  of  the  whole 
nation  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
a  festival,  such  as  Pdndthcnwa  and  the 
four  great  national  games.  This  oration 
had  reference   to   the  feast  itself,  or   was 


intended  to  inspire  the  assembled  multitude 
with  emulation,  by  praising  the  great  deeds 
of  their  ancestors,  and  also  to  urge  them  to 
unanimous  co-operation  against  their  com- 
mon foes.  The  most  famous  compositions 
of  this  kind  which  liave  been  preserved 
are  the  Panegyricus  and  Pdndthenatcus  of 
Isocrates,  [neither  of  which,  however,  was 
actually  delivered  in  public]  In  later  times 
eulogies  upon  individuals  were  so  named. 
This  kind  of  composition  was  especially 
cultivated  under  the  Roman  Empire  b}' 
Greeks  and  Romans.  In  Roman  literature 
the  most  ancient  example  of  this  kind  whicli 
remains  is  the  eulogy  of  the  emperor 
Trajan,  delivered  by  the  younger  Pliny  in 
the  Senate,  100  A.D.,  thanking  the  emperor 
for  conferring  on  him  the  consulate,  a 
model  which  subsequent  ages  vainly  endea- 
voured to  imitate.  It  forms,  together  with 
eleven  orations  of  Miimertinus,  Eumenlus, 
Nilzarius,  Pacatus  Drepanius,  and  other 
unknown  representatives  of  the  Gallic 
school  of  rhetoric,  from  the  end  of  the  3rd 
and  the  whole  of  the  4th  centuries  A.D.,  the 
extant  collection  of  the  Panegyrici  Ldtini. 
Besides  these,  we  possess  similar  orations  hy 
Symmelchus,  Ausonius,  and  Ennodius.  There 
are  also  a  considerable  number  of  poetical 
panegyrics;  e.g.  one  upon  Messala,  composed 
in  the  year  31  B.C.,  and  wrongly  attributed 
to  Tibullus ;  one  by  an  unknown  author  of 
the  Neronian  time  upon  CaJpurnius  Piso ; 
and  others  by  Claudian,  Sidonius  Apolli- 
naris,  Merobaudes,  Corippus,  Priscian,  and 
Venantius  Fortunatus  (q.v.). 

Panisci.    See  Pan. 

Pan's  Pipe.     See  Syrixx  and  Pan. 

Pantheon  (properly  Gr.  Pantlieion,  "  the 
all-divine  place";  Lat.  Pantheum).  The 
only  ancient  building  in  Rome  whose  walls 
and  arches  have  been  completely  preserved. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  architectural 
monuments  of  antiquity,  and  is  fitted,  as 
no  other  building  is,  to  show  us  the  solidity, 
boldness,  and  splendour  of  Roman  architec- 
ture. The  original  object  of  the  temple, 
which,  according  to  the  inscription  on  the 
architrave  of  its  porch,  was  built  by 
Agrippa  in  27  B.C.,  is  unknown.  We  only 
know  that  the  seven  principal  niches  of  the 
interior  were  once  occupied  by  images  of 
the  gods.  We  have  evidence  that  among 
them  were  Mars  and  Venus,  the  patron 
deities  of  the  Julian  house,  and  the  deified 
Caesar,  the  principal  representative  of  that 
house.  In  later  times  the  term  Pantheon 
was  wrongly  supposed  to  mean  a  temple  of 
all   the  gods.    This  view  prompted   Pope 
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Boniface  IV  to  dedicate  the  building,  in 
609  A.D.,  as  a  Ciiristian  church  to  the 
memory  of  all  the  martyrs,  under  the  name 
of  S.  Maria  ad  Marlyres   (now  8.  Maria 


of  these  in  front  support  a  massive  pedi- 
ment, behind  which  rises  another  pediment 
of  still  higher  elevation,  resting  against 
the   square  projection  which  connects  the 


(1)    THE    PANTHEON,    ROME. 

(Front  elevation.) 


Rof.onda,  or  simply  La  Rotonda).  The 
building  had  already  been  repeatedly 
restored  in  ancient  times  by  Domitian, 
Hadrian,  and  last  of  all,  in  202  A.u.,  by 


portico  with  the  dome.  The  other  columns 
divide  the  portico  into  three  parallel  por- 
tions, originally  vaulted  over.  In  the  in- 
terior of   the  portico  on  each  side  of   the 
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(2)    TllK,    i'AN  I  ilKMN,    HOME 

(Longitudiual  eeotion.) 


Septlmius  Severus  and  Caracalla.  It 
consists  of  a  circular  structure,  142  feet  6 
inches  in  height  and  inner  diameter,  with 
a  portico  103  feet  long  formed  by  sixteen 
Corinthian    columns  47  feet  high.      Eight 


entrance  are  two  niches,  which  formerly 
contained  colossal  statues  of  Augustus  and 
Agrippa.  The  massive  walls  of  the  great 
rotunda,  which  is  completely  circular  in 
form,  are  divided  by  riug-cornices  into  two 
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stories,  an  upper  and  a  lower.  Above  these 
springs  a  cupola  of  concrete,  of  vaster  dimen- 
sions than  any  that  had  been  attempted 
in  previous  times.  The  diameter  of  this 
lofty  cupola  corresponds  to  that  of  the  vast 
cylindrical  building  on  which  it  rests.  The 
walls  of  the  latter  are  19  feet  thick.  The 
interior  of  the  cupola  is  divided  into  five 
rows  of  deeply  sunk  panels  {Idcunuria)  28 
in  each  row.  At  its  vertex  an  opening 
about  27  feet  in  diameter  lights  the  whole 
of  the  interior  {sec  cuts).  The  gilt-bronze 
tiles  of  the  roof  were  taken  by  the  emperor 
Constans  II  to  Constantinople  in  G55  a.d. 
The  remains  of  the  costly  marble  wall- 
linings  of  the  interior,  which  dated  from 
the  last  restoration,  and  consisted  of  56 
compartments,  divided  by  112  Corinthian 
columns,  and  covered  with  white  marble, 
porphyry,  serpentine,  and  pavonazetto, 
were  not  carried  off  until  1747.  In  1632 
the  girders  of  gilded  bronze  which  sup- 
ported the  roof  of  the  portico  were  melted 
down  by  Urban  VIII,  to  be  cast  into  pillars 
for  the  baldacchino  in  St.  Peter's  [and  into 
•cannon  for  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo]. 

Pantomimus.  The  representation  of  a 
dramatic  subject  by  dancing  and  rhythmic 
gesticulation  alone,  as  practised  hy  the 
Romans.  It  originated  in  the  custom  of 
the  ancient  Roman  drama,  of  only  allowing 
au  actor  on  the  stage  to  make  the  necessary 
movements  of  dancing  and  gesticulation, 
■while  another  actor  sang  the  recitative  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  flute.  This  re- 
citative was  called  cantirum,  and  was  a 
monologue  composed  in  rhythmical  form. 
The  illustrative  dance  was  raised  to  a 
separate,  independent  branch  of  art  by 
Pylddes  and  BdthijUus  under  Augustus, 
22  B.C.  There  were  comic  and  tragic  pan- 
tomimes, but  the  latter  variety  prevailed 
on  the  stage  of  the  Empire.  The  subjects 
were  chiefly  taken  from  tragedies  founded 
on  mythological  love  stories,  and  treated  so 
that  the  chief  situations  were  included  in 
a  series  of  cantica.  All  of  these  were 
represented  by  a  single  pantomimus,  the 
dancer,  as  well  as  the  performer,  being 
designated  by  that  name.  He  thus  had 
to  represent  several  characters,  male  and 
female,  in  succession,  while  a  chorus,  ac- 
companied by  flutes  and  other  instruments, 
sang  the  corresponding  song.  The  pauses 
necessary  for  the  change  of  mask  and 
■costume  for  each  successive  part  were  ap- 
parently filled  up  with  the  recital  of  music 
by  the  chorus,  which  served  to  connect  the 
•chief  scenes  with  each  other.     It  was  only 


in  the  latest  times  of  the  Empire  that 
women  were  employed  in  pantomime. 
Pantomime,  aiming  at  sensual  charm  alone, 
went  beyond  all  bounds  of  decorum  in  the 
representation  of  delicate  subjects.  As  an 
understanding  of  the  subtleties  of  the  art 
required  a  cultivated  taste,  pantomime  was 
specially  favoured  by  the  higher  classes, 
while  the  mime,  with  his  buffoonerj-,  was 
more  pleasing  to  the  multitude.  On  the 
true  dramatic  ballet  of  imperial  times,  sec 
Pyrrhic  Dance. 

Panyasis  [quantity  doubtful ;  Avienus, 
Avcd.  Phoen.  173,  makes  it  Pdnydsis.  There 
was  another  form  Panyassis].  A  Greek 
poet  of  Halicarnassus,  uncle  of  Herodotus. 
He  was  put  to  death  by  the  tyrant  Lyg- 
damis  about  454  B.C.  for  being  the  leader 
of  the  aristocratic  party.  He  composed  a 
poem  in  fourteen  books  entitled  Ilcrdclca 
(exploits  of  Heracles),  which  was  reckoned 
by  later  writers  among  the  best  epics.  The 
few  fragments  preserved  are  in  an  elegant 
and  graceful  st3']e. 

Paper.    See  Writing  Materials. 

Papinianiis  {jEmilius).  The  most  im- 
portant among  the  Roman  jurists ;  born 
about  140  A.D.,  a  contemporary  and  friend 
of  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus,  whom 
he  accompanied  on  his  expedition  to  Bri- 
tain in  the  capacity  of  ivcefectus  prcctor'io. 
Severus,  on  his  deathbed  at  York,  left  to 
him  the  guardianship  of  his  sons  Geta  and 
Caracalla ;  yet  the  latter  caused  Paisiuianus 
to  be  put  to  death  in  the  next  year,  212, 
on  the  day  after  the  murder  of  his  brother 
Geta.  Of  all  his  works,  the  thirty-seven 
books  of  QHrp.s<(0)it"s  (legal  questions),  and 
the  nineteen  books  of  Responsa  (legal  deci- 
sions) were  considered  the  most  important. 
Till  the  time  of  Justinian  these  formed  the 
nucleus  of  that  part  of  jurisprudence  which 
was  connected  with  the  explanation  of  the 
original  authorities  on  Roman  law.  We 
only  possess  fragments  of  them,  in  the  form 
of  numerous  excerpts  in  the  "  Digest." 
{See  Corpus  Juris  Civilis.) 

Papirins  {Pdpirianum  las).  See  Juris- 
prudence. 

Papposilemis.    See  Silenus. 

Pappus.  A  Greek  mathematician  of 
Alexandria,  who  lived  about  the  end  of 
the  4th  century  a.d.  We  still  possess  his 
Mathematical  Collections  in  eight  books, 
consisting  of  extracts  from  numerous  mathe- 
matical writings,  of  great  importance  for 
the  history  of  mathematics. 

Papyrus.    See  Writing  Materials. 

Parabasis.      A    characteristic,    but    not 
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indispensable,  part  of  the  chorus  in  the  Old 
Attic  comedy.  About  the  middle  of  the 
piece,  when  the  action  of  the  play  had  been 
developed  up  to  a  certain  point,  the  chorus, 
which  had  up  to  this  time  turned  towards 
the  actors  on  the  stage,  now  turned  to  the 
audience.  This  stepping  forward  towards 
the  audience  is  itself  also  termed  parabasis. 
lu  this  position  they  made  an  appeal  to  the 
public  on  behalf  of  the  poet,  who  could 
thus  give  expression  to  his  personal  views 
and  wishes,  and  offer  advice,  as  well  as 
explain  the  purport  of  his  play,  etc.  This 
address  stood  wholly  outside  the  action  of 
the  play.  When  the  parabasis  was  com- 
plete, which  was  seldom  the  case,  it  con- 
sisted of  seven  parts,  partly  spoken  by  the 
leader  of  the  chorus,  partly  sung  by  the 
chorus.  One  of  these  parts  was  called  the 
jmrabasis  in  a  narrower  sense,  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  anaptestic  tetrameters. 

Parali.  Lit.  "  the  people  of  the  coast- 
land."      (SCP  SOLONIAN   COXSTITUTION.) 

Parascenium.    See  Theatre. 

Parasite  (Gr.  jMrdsitOs,  lit.  "  table  com- 
panion ").  Denoted  originally  among  the 
Greeks  the  priest's  assistant,  who  (like  the 
priest)  received  his  support  from  the  offer- 
ings made  to  the  temple,  in  return  for 
certain  services.  These  services  included 
collecting  and  keeping  the  supplies  of  corn 
due  to  the  temple,  helping  at  certain  sacri- 
fices, and  preparing  the  banquets  connected 
with  certain  festivals  [Aflicna'us,  p.  234]. 
The  assistants  of  civil  officials,  who  (like 
the  latter)  were  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  State,  were  also  called  parasites  in 
many  places  [ib.  235].  The  word  received 
quite  another  meaning  in  the  middle  and 
later  Greek  Comedy,  where  it  means  the 
hanger  on,  who  lays  himself  out  for  play- 
ing the  flatterer  and  buffoon,  with  a  view 
to  getting  invited  to  dinner.  The  pai-asite 
was  transferred  as  a  standing  character  to 
the  Roman  imitations  of  Greek  comedy. 

Parastas.    See  House  (Greek). 

Parcse.     The  Italian  goddesses  of  Fate. 

(Cp.  M(ERM.) 

Parentalla.  The  general  festival  in  honour 
of  deceased  relatives,  celebrated  by  the 
Romans  from  February  13th  to  21st.  (See 
Manes.) 

Parian  Chronicle  {ChrSniedn  or  Marmor 
Purlum).  A  marble  tablet  found  at  Paros 
in  1627,  now  [among  the  Arundel  Marbles 
in  the  University  Galleries]  at  Oxford.  It 
is  written  chiefly  in  the  Attic,  but  partly  in 
the  Ionian  dialect,  and  consists  of  ninety- 
three   lines,  some  of  which  are  no  longer  ; 


complete.  It  originally  contained  a  number 
of  dates  of  the  political,  but  chiefly  of  the 
religious  and  literarj',  history  of  the  Greeks, 
from  the  Athenian  king  Cecrops  to  the 
Athenian  archon  Diognetus,  2G4  B.C. ;  in  its 
present  condition,  however,  it  onlj^  goes 
down  to  354  B.C.  All  the  dates  are  given 
according  to  Attic  kings  and  archons,  and 
the  historical  authorities  on  which  it  de- 
pends must  have  been  Attic  authors.  The 
origin  and  aim  of  the  tablet  are  unknown. 
[It  was  first  published  b}^  Selden  in  1G28 : 
it  has  since  been  printed  hy  Boeckh  (Corpus 
Inser.  Grac.  ii,  no.  2374),  who  considers  that 
tjio  leading  authority  followed  is  Phanias  o[ 
Eresos,  and  also  by  C.  Milller,  Fiacj.  Ilisf. 
'PsLYilia.  =  P(iliUa\q.v.).  [Gr.,  i  .535-90.] 
Paris  (or  Alexandras,  Gr.).  The  second 
son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  His  mother 
having  dreamt  before  this  birth  that  she 
had  brought  forth  a  firebrand,  which  set  all 
Troj'  in  flames,  Priam  had  the  new-born 
babe  exposed  on  Mount  Ida  by  the  advice 
of  his  son  jEsacus.  Here  a  she-bear 
suckled  the  babe  for  five  days  ;  then  a  shep- 
herd found  him,  and  reared  him  with  hi.'- 
own  childi'en.  Paris  won  the  name  of 
Alexandres  ("  protector  of  men  ")  by  his 
bravery  as  a  shepherd,  defending  herdsmen 
and  cattle.  On  Mount  Ida  he  married 
CEnone,  daughter  of  the  river-god  Cebren. 
He  decided  the  strife  of  the  goddesses 
Hera,  Aphrodite,  and  Athene  for  the  golden 
apple  of  Eris  (see  Peleds),  having  been 
appointed  arbiter  by  Hermes  at  the  com- 
mand of  Zeus.  Paris  preferred  the  posses- 
sion of  the  fairest  woman,  promised  him  by 
Aphrodite,  to  power  and  riches,  or  wisdom 
and  fame,  promised  by  Hera  and  Athene 
res]3ectively.  He  therefore  awarded  to 
Aphrodite  the  prize  of  beauty,  but  drew 
upon  himself  and  his  fatherland  the  irre- 
concilable hatred  of  the  goddesses  whom  he 
had  passed  over.  When  Priam  was  onco 
celebrating  funeral  games  in  memory  of  his 
lost  son,  and  commanded  the  finest  h\\\\  in 
all  the  herds  grazing  on  the  mountain  to  be 
brought  as  a  prize,  Paris  came  to  Troy  as 
its  driver.  He  took  part  in  the  contests, 
and  vanquished  his  brothers,  even  Hector. 
Seized  with  envy,  they  wished  to  kill  him  ; 
but  Cassandra  recognised  him,  and  he  was 
joyfully  received  by  his  parents.  In  spite 
of  the  warning  of  the  forsaken  (Enone,  who 
still  loved  him  tenderly,  Paris  sot  out  on 
a  voyage  to  Sparta,  at  the  instigation  of 
Aphrodite.  Here  he  carried  off  Helen,  the 
wife  of  Menelaus,  whom  the  goddess  her- 
self had  quickly  inspired  with  love  for  the 
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handsome  stranger.  "Witli  licr  he  carried 
away  the  treasures  of  his  host,  and  brought 
her  through  Egypt  and  Phcenicia  to  Troy. 
In  the  war  that  arose  from  his  deed,  Paris 
showed  himself,  according  to  Homer,  some- 
times valiant  and  courageous,  especially  as 
an  archer,  but  chiefly  onlj'  at  the  persuasion 
of  others;  at  other  times  cowardly  and 
effeminate.  The  Trojans  detested  him  as 
the  cause  of  the  disastrous  war.  After  he 
had  treacherous!}'  slain  Achilles  (q.v.),  he 
himself  was  fatally  wounded  by  an  arrow 
of  Heracles,  while  in  single  combat  with 
Philoctetes.  His  corpse  was  dishonoured  by 
MenSlaus,  but  yet  was  afterwards  given  to 
the  Trojans  for  burial.  According  to  an- 
other account,  when  he  knew  his  death  was 
near,  he  asked  to  be  carried  to  (Enone. 
When  they  had  parted,  she  had  bidden 
him  come  to  her,  if  he  should  ever  be  mor- 
tally wounded ;  but  no\\',  mindful  of  the 
sorrow  she  had  endured,  (Enone  rejected 
him,  and  he  died  soon  after  his  return  to 
Troy.  When  (Enone,  repenting  of  her 
cruelty,  hastened  with  the  remedj',  and 
found  him  already  dead,  she  hanged  her- 
self. In  sculpture  Paris  is  represented  as 
a  beautiful  beardless  youth  with  a  Phry- 
gian cap. 

Parma.  The  circular  leathern  shield  of 
the  Roman  light  infantry.    {See  Shield.) 

Parmenides.  A  Greek  philosopher  and 
poet,  born  of  an  illustrious  fnmily  about 
510  B.C.,  at  Elea  in  Lower  Italy.  He  was 
held  in  high  esteem  by  his  fellow  citizens 
on  account  of  his  excellent  legislation,  to 
which  they  ascribed  the  prosperity  and 
wealth  of  the  town  ;  and  also  on  acconnt  of 
his  exemplary  life.  A  "  Parmenidean  life  " 
was  proverbial  among  the  Greeks  [Cebes, 
tabula,  2].  Little  more  is  known  of  his 
biography  than  that  he  stopped  at  Athens 
on  a  journey  in  his  sixty-fifth  year,  and 
there  became  acquainted  with  the  youthful 
Socrates.  He  is  the  chief  representative 
of  the  Eleatic  philosophy.  Like  his  great 
teacher,  Xenophanes,  he  also  formulated 
his  philosophical  views  in  a  didactic  poem. 
On  Nature,  the  form  of  which  was  con- 
sidered inartistic  [Cicero,  Acnd.  ii  74]. 
According  to  the  proem,  which  has  been 
preserved  (while  we  only  possess  frag- 
ments of  the  rest),  the  work  consisted  of 
two  divisions.  The  first  treated  of  the 
truth,  the  second  of  the  world  of  illusion  ; 
that  is,  the  world  of  the  senses  and  the 
erroneous  opinions  of  mankind  founded 
upon  them.  In  his  opinion  truth  lies  in  the 
perception  that  existence  is,  and  error  in 


the  idea  that  non-existence  also  can  bo. 
Nothing  can  have  real  existence  but  what  is 
conceivable,  therefore  to  be  imagined  and 
to  be  able  to  exist  are  the  same  thing,  and 
there  is  no  development ;  the  essence  of 
what  is  conceivable  is  incapable  of  develop- 
ment, imperishable,  immutable,  unbounded, 
and  indivisible ;  what  is  various  and  mut- 
able, all  development,  is  a  delusive  phantom . 
perception  is  thought  directed  to  the  pure 
essence  of  being ;  the  phenomenal  world  is 
a  delusion,  and  the  opinions  formed  con- 
cerning it  can  only  be  improbable. 

Parodos  (Greek).  A  technical  term  of 
the  Greek  drama,  used  to  denote,  (1)  the 
entrance  of  the  chorus  upon  the  orchestra  : 
(2)  the  song  which  they  sang  while  enter- 
ing; (3)  the  passage  by  which  they  entered. 
{See  Theatre.) 

Parrhasius.  A  famous  Greek  painter  of 
Ephesus,  who  with  Zeuxis  was  the  chief 
representative  of  the  Ionic  school.  He 
lived  about  4D0  B.C.  at  Athens,  where  he 
seems  to  have  received  the  citizenship.  Ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  of  ancient  writers, 
he  first  introduced  into  painting  the  theorj- 
of  human  proportions,  gave  to  the  face  deli- 
cate shades  of  expression,  and  was  a  master 
in  the  careful  drawing  of  contours  [Plinj', 
N.  II.  XXXV  67,  68].  His  skill  in  indicating 
varieties  of  psychological  expression  could 
be  appreciated  in  the  picture  representing 
the  Athenian  State  or  Demos,  in  which, 
according  to  ancient  authors,  he  distinctlj- 
pourtrayed  all  the  conflicting  qualities  of 
the  Athenian  national  character  [ih.  69]. 
Another  of  his  pictures  represented  two 
boys,  one  of  whom  seemed  to  personify 
the  pertness,  and  the  other  the  simplicity, 
of  boyhood  {ib.  70].  His  inclination  to 
represent  excited  states  of  mind  is  attested 
by  the  choice  of  subjects  like  the  feigned 
madness  of  Odysseus  [Plutarch,  De  Audiend. 
Poet.  3],  and  the  anguish  of  Philoctetes  in 
Lemnos  [Anthol.  Gr.  ii  348,  5].  His  sup- 
posed contest  with  Zeuxis  is  well  known. 
The  grapes  painted  by  Zeuxis  deceived  the 
birds,  which  flew  to  peck  at  them  ;  while 
the  curtain  painted  by  Parrhasius  deceived 
Zeuxis  himself  [Pliny,  lb.  65]. 

Parricide  (Lat.  imrrtcidimn,  according 
to  the  usual,  but  very  doubtful  explanation 
derived  from  j'atricidium,  "  murder  of  a 
father  ").  A  term  used  among  the  Romans 
for  the  murder  of  any  relative  with  whom 
one  is  united  by  bonds  of  blood  or  duty, 
but  sometimes  also  for  treason  and  rebellion 
against  one's  country.  In  earlier  times  the 
examination  in  trials  for  homicide  was  con- 
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ducted  by  two  qiia-stovcs  jMi'ricidii,  on 
whom  it  was  also  incumbeut  to  bring  the 
accusation  before  the  comltla  for  trial. 
Sulla  transferred  the  decision  in  all  cases 
of  parricide  to  a  standing  tribunal  {svc 
QujiSTio  Peepetua),  which  had  also  to 
try  cases  of  assassination  and  poisoning. 
The  punishment  for  parricide  was  drowning 
in  a  leathern  sack  (cziUC-iis),  into  which 
were  sewn,  besides  the  criminal,  a  dog,  a 
cock,  a  viper,  and  an  ape  [Cicero,  Rose.  Am. 
70 ;  Juvenal  viii  214].  The  murder  of 
relations  in  other  degrees  of  relationship 
was  punislied  by  exile  {interdictlo  aqua; 
et  ignis).     See  Exilium. 


he  composed  the  only  work  of  his  which 
has  survived,  under  the  title,  Of  the  Sorrows 
of  Love.  This  is  a  collection  of  thirty-six 
prose  stories  of  unhappy  lovers,  compiled 
from  ancient  poets,  especially  from  those 
of  the  Alexandrine  school.  Apart  from 
the  light  it  throws  on  the  Alexandrine 
poets,  of  whose  works  it  contains  frag- 
ments, it  has  a  special  interest  as  a  pre- 
cursor of  the  Greek  novel. 

Parthenon  (Greek).  "  The  maiden's 
chamber,"  particularly  a  temple  of  Athene 
ParthSnos  (the  virgin  goddess),  especially 
that  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  distin- 
guished by  the  grandeur  of  its  dimensions. 


(1)    THE   PARTHENON. 

(From  the  south-west,  restored.) 


Parthenia.  A  species  of  religious  songs, 
sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute 
with  cheerful,  lively  movements  by  choirs 
of  maidens. 

Parthenius.  A  Greek  grammarian  and 
poet,  of  Nicaea  in  Bithynia,  who  was 
brought  captive  to  Rome  during  the  war 
with  Mithridates.  After  his  release,  he 
lived  there  till  the  time  of  Tiberius,  es- 
teemed as  a  scholar  and  poet,  especially  as 
a  writer  of  elegiac  poems.  He  was  ac- 
quainted with  Vergil,  whom  he  taught 
Greek,  and  one  of  his  poems  is  said  to 
have  been  the  model  for  the  Moretum  ;  but 
he  was  more  closely  connected  with  the 
elegiac  poet,  Cornelius  Gallus.     For  Gallus 


the  beauty  of  its  execution,  and  the  splen- 
dour of  its  artistic  adornment.  [There  was 
an  earlier  temple  of  Athene  immediately  to 
the  south  of  the  Erechtheum  {sec  plan  of 
Acropolis),  and  the  foundations  of  a  new 
temple  were  laid  after  the  Persian  War, 
probably  in  the  time  of  Cimon.  This 
temple  was  never  completed ;  on  the  same 
site  there  was  built  a  temple  of  less  length, 
but  greater  breadth,  which  is  usually  called 
the  Parthcnon.'l  It  was  built  at  the  com- 
mand of  Pericles  by  the  architects  Ictlnus 
and  Callicnites.  It  took  about  five  j'ears 
in  building,  and  was  finished  in  438  B.C. 
(fig.  1).  Its  further  adornment  with  sculp- 
tures in  the  pediments,  and  with  metopes 
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and  frieze  was  completed  under  tlie  direc- 
tion of  Phidias,  wlio  himself  took  part  in 
the  work.  The  temple,  built  wholly  of 
Pentelic  marble,  is  G5  feet  high.  The  siy- 
lobate,  or  platform,  on  which  the  columns 
stand  (tig.  2,  C),  is  228  feet  in  length,  and 
101  feet  in  breadth  [  =  225x100  m  Attic 
feet,  giving  9  :  4  as  the  ratio  of  length 
to  breadth].     Under  the   stylobate  is   the 


feet  high,  eight  at  each  end,  and  fifteen  on 
each  side.  The  architrave  from  the  first 
was  adorned  with  92  metoijes  sculptured 
in  high  relief  [sec,  for  the  ijositiou  of  the 
metopes,  fig.  2,  G).  Shields  and  votive  in- 
scriptions were  subsequently  placed  there 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  in  338  B.C.  [Pint., 
Alex.  16].  The  subjects  were :  on  the  E. 
the  battle  of  the  gods  and  giants ;  on  the 


(2)   *  SECTION    OP    NORTH-EAST    PORTION   OF    THE    PARTIIEXOX, 

shewinGr  A,  Rubstrurture :  B  B  B,  eteps  of  crcpidomn  ;  C,  stylobate;  D,  tympanum  of  ea>tern 
pediment;  E,  coffered  ceiling;  F,  fiieze  of  the  cMa;  G,  metopes  and  triglyphs;  H  is  \r^n 
of  the  range  of  Parnes  {Wiener  Vorleijehldtter), 


crepldoma,ov  basis  proper,  formed  of  three 
steps  (fig.  2,  B  B  B)  resting  on  a  massive 
substructure,  250  feet  long  and  105  feet 
broad,  and  founded  on  the  rock  at  the 
highest  part  of  the  plateau  of  the  Acropolis 
(fig.  2,  C).  The  temple  is  peripteral,  its 
walls  being  entirely  surrounded  by  a  colon- 
nade of  fort}--six  Doric  columns,  about  35 


S.,  that  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithse  (fig.  8), 
on  the  W.,  the  victorj^  of  the  Athenians 
over  the  Amazons ;  and  on  the  N.,  the 
destruction  of  Troj'.  The  sculptures  of  the 
eastern  pediment  {D)  represented  the  birth 
of  the  goddess,  those  of  the  western  the 
strife  of  Athene  with  Poseidon  for  the  pos- 
session of  Attica.     These  pediments  are  93 
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feet  long,  and  11  feet  4  inches  liigh.  The 
cclla,  or  temple  proper,  is  19-4  feet  long,  and 
<)9J  feet  wide,  with   six  columns  at  each 


{3)    *   A    METOPE    FROM    SOUTH    OF    THE   PARTHENON. 

(British  Museum  ) 

end,  33  feet  in  height.  Opposite  the  outer- 
most columns  at  each  end  are  ctntcp,  formed 
by  the  prolongation  of  the  side  walls  of  the 
cella  {see  plan  of  Acropolis).  Along  the 
top  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  cella  ran  a  con- 
tinuous frieze,  524  feet  iu  length,  with  re- 
presentations of  the  Panathenaic  procession 


goddess,  wrought  in  gold  and  ivory,  the 
masterpiece  of  Phidias  {cp.  Athene,  near 
the  end).  The  western  chamber  of  the 
cella  was  fronted  by  a  portico,  and  was 
called  by  the  special  name  of  the  Parthe- 
non. [Within  this  smaller  chamber  were 
kept  vessels  for  use  iu  the  sacred  proces- 
sions, with  various  small  articles  of  gold 
or  silver.  Modern  writers  have  hitherto 
generally  identified  this  small  chamber 
with  the  dpisthodomos  (lit.  back-chambei ), 
which  was  used  as  the  treasurj',  or  State 
bank,  of  Athens  ;  but  it  is  held  by  Dorpfeld 
that  this  term  should  be  confined  to  the 
corresponding  chamber  of  the  early  temple 
south  of  the  Erechtheum.] 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  temple  was  con- 
verted into  a  church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  then  into  a  mosque,  and  remained 
in  good  preservation  till  1()87.  In  that 
year,  during  the  siege  of  Athens  by  the 
Venetians,  the  building  was  blown  up  by 
the  explosion  of  a  powder  magazine  that 
the  Turks  had  stored  in  it,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  pediments,  was  al- 
most completely  destroyed.  Blost  of  the 
sculptures  preserved  from  the  pediments 
and  metopes,  and  from  the  frieze  of  the 
temple  chamber,  are  now  among  the  Elgin 
Marbles  in  the  British  Museum. 


(4J  FROM  THE  NORTH  FRIEZF.  OP  THE  PARTHENON. 

(British  Museum;  slabs  sxxv,  xxxvi.) 


carved  in  very  low  relief  (fig.  2,  F,  and  figs. 
4  and  5).  At  the  east  end  of  the  cella,  the 
prdndos,  or  portico,  leads  into  the  eastern 
chamber,  which  was  100  Greek  feet  in 
length,  and  was  therefore  called  the  hecd- 
tompcdos.  It  was  divided  longitudinally 
into  three  parts  by  two  rows  of  nine  columns 
each,  and  above  these  was  a  second  row  of 
columns  forming  an  upper  story.  The 
central  space  was  open  to  the  sky  (hy- 
paethral).  At  its  western  end,  under  a 
protecting  canopy,  stood  the  statue  of  the 


Parthenopaeus.  According  to  the  older  tra- 
dition, the  beautiful  son  of  Talaus  of  Argos, 
and  the  brother  of  Adrastus;  according  to 
others,  the  son  of  Atfdauta  and  MelanTon. 
He  was  one  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes, 
and  was  killed  on  the  Theban  wall  dui-ing 
the  storming  of  the  city  ;  the  piece  of  rock 
that  laid  him  low  was  hurled  by  Pericly- 
mSnus.  His  son  by  the  Nymph  Clymene 
is  Promachus,  one  of  the  Epigoni. 

Pasiphae.  Daughter  of  Helios  and 
Perseis,  sister  of  Aetes  and  Circe,  wife  of 
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Uinos.  She  was  enamoured  of  the  white 
bull  presented  by  Poseidon  to  Miuos  (q.v.), 
and  thereby  became  the  mother  of  the 
monstrous  Minotaur.     {See  Mixotaurus.) 

PasiWles.  A  Greek  artist  of  the  1st  cen- 
tnrj  B.C.,  a  native  of  S.  Italy.  He  was  ac- 
tively engaged  at  Rome  on  important  works 
in  marble,  ivor}',  silver,  and  bronze,  and  was 
also  an  author.  He  originated  a  new  school, 
which  was  not  immediately  connected  with 
any  of  the  e.xisting  tendencies  of  art,  but 
was  founded  on  a  careful  study  of  nature 
and  the  masterpieces  of  earlier  sculptors. 
It  aimed  above  all  things  at  correctness  of 
form,  combined  with  elegance  of  repiresen- 
tation  and  a  mastery  of  technique.  [Pasiteles 
•chased  in  silver  a  representation  of  the 
infant   Rojcius  (Cic,  De   Div.   i   79),   and 


among  the  Romans  {see  Familia).  Pater 
patnltits,  the  spokesman  of  the  fetklles 
(q.v.).  Pcitcr  mfituttnus,  a.  special  name  of 
Janus  {q.v.}. 

Patera.  The  broad,  flat  dish  or  saucer 
used  by  the  Romans  for  drinking  and  for 
offering  libations.     {See  Vessels.) 

Patria  Potestas.     See  Familia. 

Patricians  {jHitvicil,  lit.  the  relatives 
of  tlie  patres,  or  heads  of  families  of  the 
old  tribes.  {See  Gexs.)  In  the  oldest 
times  of  Rome,  the  actual  citizens  who 
constituted  the  popidus  Romdmis.  They 
were  divided  into  three  tribes, — Ramncs, 
Titles,  and  Luceres,  each  consisting  of  ten 
curicE.  {Sec  CuRlA.)  The  union  of  these 
latter  formed  the  national  assembly,  the 
comltid  curiatd.    (.SVc  Comitia,  3.)    Besi'les 


ArOLLO   (or  DIUNTSCS).  PEITHO   [or  DOIETER).  APHRUZJITE. 

(5)  *  FROM  THE  EAST  FRIEZE  OF  THE  PABTHENON. 

(Acropolis  Museum,  Athens;  slab  vi.) 


«xecuted  an  ivory  statue  of  Jupiter  for 
the  temple  dedicated  by  Metellus  (Pliny, 
N.  H.  xxxvi  40).  According  to  his  contem- 
porary Varro,  he  never  executed  any  work 
without  modelling  it  first  {ib.  xxxv  156). 
Among  his  pupils  was  Stephanus,  who  in 
his  turn  was  the  master  of  Menelaus.]  {See 
Sculpture.) 

Passus.  The  pace,  or  double  step,  a 
Roman  measure  of  length  =  5  Roman  feet 
(pes)  or  1'479  metres  [  =  4  English  feet  10} 
inches].  1,(X)0  passus  formed  a  Roman 
mile,  1,478-70  metres  [or  1.616  yards,  2  feet, 
2  inches,  or  about  143  yards  less  than  an 
English  mile.  The  passus  is  sometimes 
estimated  as  1'48 metre;  1, 000 p«ssM.s  being 
then  1,480  metres  or  1,618  yards,  i.e.  142 
yards  less  than  an  English  mile]. 

Patfir  Familias.     The  master  of  a  house 


these  there  were  originally  only  clicntcs, 
settlers  enjoying  no  legal  rights,  with  the 
citizens  for  their  protectors  (or  patronl). 
Afterwards,  when  a  new  element  of  the 
population,  endowed  with  partial  citizen- 
ship, called  the  plehs  {q.v.),  sprang  up  from 
the  settlement  of  subjugated  Latin  tribes, 
the  patricii  stood  in  contrast  to  them  as 
old  citizens  possessing  full  rights.  Later, 
the  plebeians  received  a  fuller  citizenship 
through  the  centurial  constitution  framed  by 
Servius  Tullius  {see  Centuria),  while  they 
gained  at  the  same  time  the  right  of  voting 
in  the  coviitia  centilrldtd,  composed  of 
patricians  and  plebeians,  together  with  the 
obligation  of  serving  in  the  field  and  pa3'ing 
taxes,  hitherto  obligatory  on  the  patricians 
alone.  In  contrast  to  the  plebeians,  the 
patricians   thus  formed  a  hereditary  aris- 
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tocracy,  with  the  exclusive  right  to  hold 
public  offices,  whether  civil  or  religious. 
Nothing  short  of  a  decision  by  the  comitia 
curicda  could  either  remove  any  one  from 
the  patrician  body  or  (on  rare  occasions) 
enrol  a  plebeian  among  the  patricians. 
The  contraction  of  marriages  between  patri- 
cians and  plebeians  was  not  allowed  till 
445  B.C.  A  violent  struggle  arose  between 
the  two  parties,  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Republic  in  510  B.C.,  on  the  subject  of 
the  admission  of  the  plebeians  to  State 
oflSces.  This  struggle  lasted  till  300  B.C., 
and  the  patricians  were,  step  by  step,  forced 
to  give  up  their  exclusive  right  to  one  ofSce 
after  another.  First  of  all,  they  had  to 
give  up  the  qusestorship  (400),  then  the 
consulate  (307),  the  dictatorship  (356),  the 
censorship  (351),  the  prsetorship  (338),  and 
finally  the  most  important  priestly  offices, 
the  pontificate  and  the  augurship  (300). 
Only  politically  unimportant  offices  were 
left  reserved  for  them,  the  temporal  office 
of  interrcx,  and  the  priestly  offices  of  rex 
sacroi'um  and  the  three  JiCnnlm's  mdiorcs. 
The  political  importance  which  the  patri- 
cian comitia  curiata  possessed,  through  its 
right  to  confirm  the  decisions  of  the  comitia 
centuriata,  was  lost  in  28G.  The  comitia 
trtbutd,  in  which  the  /^Icbs  had  the  pre- 
ponderance, thus  became  the  most  important 
organ  of  the  democracy. 

An  aristocracy  of  holders  of  public 
offices  was  thus  formed,  consisting  of 
the  patricians  together  with  the  more 
important  plebeian  families.  The  mem- 
bers of  such  families,  whether  patrician 
or  plebeian,  were  called  nobilcs.  The  num- 
ber of  patrician  families  dwindled  greatly 
owing  to  the  civil  wars  (on  their  number 
towards  the  end  of  the  Republic,  sec 
Gens).  Caesar  and  Augustus  increased 
them  by  introducing  plebeian  families,  and 
subsequent  emperors  gave  the  patriciate 
as  a  distinction.  Under  Constantino  the 
Great,  patricius  became  a  personal  title, 
which  conferred  a  rank  immediately  below 
the  consuls.  The  external  distinctive 
marks  of  a  patrician  were  the  tilnlcd 
latlcldvid  (see  Tunica)  and  a  peculiar  sort 
of  shoe  [see  Calceus)  adorned  with  an  ivory 
crescent  (lunula). 

Patroclus  [PdtrOclus,  almost  always  in 
Iliad,  Patroclus  once  only  in  vocative  (II. 
xix  287)].  Son  of  Menoetius  and  Sthenele, 
the  bosom  friend  of  Achilles.  He  fell  before 
Troy  by  the  hand  of  Hector  (see  Achilles). 

Patronns.  The  Roman  term  for  the  pro- 
tector  of  a   single   client,   or  of  a  whole 


community  (see  Clientes);  the  emancipator 
in  relation  to  his  freedman ;  and  the  judicial 
I'epresentative  of  accuser  or  accused.  For 
the  distinction  between  ^ofroHiis  and  aclvo- 
cdtus,  see  the  latter. 

Paulus.  (1)  lulius.  A  Roman  jurist  of 
high  repute  in  the  beginning  of  the  3ni 
century  A.D.,  contemporary  with  Papiniau 
and  Ulpiau.  With  the  former,  he  was 
legal  assessor  to  the  emperor  Septimius 
Severus.  With  the  latter,  he  was  iira- 
fectus  prcetorlo  iinder  Alexander  Severus, 
after  he  had  been  sent  into  exile  by  Helio- 
gabalus.  He  was  most  productive  as  a  legal 
author,  but  in  literary  skill  and  finish  stood 
far  below  his  two  contemporaries.  The 
extracts  from  his  numerous  monographs  or 
more  comprehensive  works  form  a  sixth 
part  of  the  "  Digest."  Besides  these  ex- 
tracts his  Sententio',  a  very  popular  com- 
pendium of  undisputed  principles  on  the 
most  frequent  points  of  law,  has  been  pre- 
served in  a  shortened  form. 

(2)  See  Festcs  (1). 

Pausanias.  The  Greek  traveller  and, 
geographer,  a  native  of  L^-dia.  He  explored 
Greece,  Macedonia,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  and 
then,  in  the  second  half  of  the  2nd  century 
A.D.,  settled  in  Rome,  where  he  composed 
a  Periegesis  or  Itinerary  of  Greece  in  ten 
books.  Book  i  includes  Attica  and 
Megaris;  ii,  Corinth  with  Sicyon,  Phlius, 
Argolis,  iEglna,  and  the  other  neighbour- 
ing islands ;  iii,  Laconia ;  iv,  Messenia ; 
V,  vi,  Elis  and  Olympia;  vii,  Achsea;  viii, 
Arcadia  ;  ix,  Boeotia  :  x,  Phocls  and  Locri.';. 
The  work  is  founded  on  notes,  taken  on 
the  spot,  from  his  own  observation  and  in- 
quiry from  the  natives  of  the  country,  on 
the  subject  of  the  religious  cults  and  the 
monuments  of  art  and  architecture.  To- 
gether with  these  there  are  topographical 
and  historical  notices,  in  working  up  which 
Pausanias  took  into  consideration  the  ac- 
counts of  other  authors,  poets  as  well  as 
prose  writers.  Although  his  account  is  not 
without  numerous  inaccuracies,  omissions, 
and  mistakes,  it  is  yet  of  inestimable  value 
for  our  knowledge  of  ancient  Gi'eece,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  its  mythology  and  its- 
religious  cults,  but  above  all  for  the  history 
of  Greek  art.  The  composition  of  his  work 
(especially  in  the  earlier  books)  shows  little 
skill  in  plan,  execution,  or  style. 

Pansias.  A  Greek  painter,  a  pupil  of 
Pamphilus  and  a  follower  of  the  Sicyonian 
school.  He  lived  about  360  B.C.  at  Sicyon, 
and  invented  the  art  of  painting  vaulted 
ceilings,   and   also   of    foreshortening ;    he 
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brought  encaustic  painting  to  perfection. 
Ho  painted  chiefly  children  and  flowers. 
One  of  his  most  famous  pictures  was  the 
Flower  Girl  (Stcjjhanojjluciis),  representing 
the  flower-girl  Glj'cSra,  of  whom  he  was 
enamoured  in  his  j'outh  [Pliny,  N.  11., 
x.xxv  12.3-127]. 

[Paiison.  A  Greek  painter  whom  Aristotle 
contrasts  with  PolyguOtus  in  terms  implj'ing 
that  the  former  was  a  caricaturist  {Poetics 
2  §   2).     Elsewhere  Aristotle  saj^s  that 
j'oung   people   should   not   look    at   the 
pictures  of  Pauson,  but  rather  at  those  of 
Polygnotus  or  of  any  other  "  ethical  " 
artist  (Politics  viii  5  §  7).     He  is  some- 
times identified  with  the  Pauson  who  is 
mentioned  with  contempt  by  Aristophanes 
(Ach.  854,  T/icsm.  948,  and  riHfiis,  602).] 

[J.  E.  S.] 

Pavor.    See  Pallor. 

Pax.     The   Roman  goddess   of  peace 

(Cp.  EiRENE.) 

Peoiilatus.  The  Roman  term  for  mis- 
appropriation of  public  property,  whether 
by  officials  {e.g.  in  the  delivery  of  booty) 
or  by  private  persons.  Such  offences, 
which  seldom  occurred  in  the  more 
ancient  times  of  the  Republic,  were  then 
judged  by  the  national  tribunal.  In 
later  times  they  must  have  become  more 
frequent,  since  various  laws  were  issued 
against  them,  and  a  special  court  of 
justice  (see  QuiESTio)  was  appointed  to 
try  them.  Besides  the  jmyment  of 
compensation,  the  condemned  person 
suffered  disgrace  and  b.anishment  {intcr- 
dictio  (tqitce  ct  ignis,  sec  ExiLiusi),  and,  in 
the  time  of  the  Empire,  transportation. 

Peculium.  The  Romans  considered 
the  master  of  the  house  {pdtev  fdmlluls) 
the  lawful  owner  of  all  the  earnings  of 
the  members  of  the  familj'  under  his  con- 
trol, whether  bond  or  free  (.sec  Familia). 
Whatever  sum  of  money  he  gave  to  a 
grown  up  son  or  to  a  slave  for  his  own 
use,  was  called  thepecuUitm  of  the  latter. 
This  gift  could  be  revoked  at  pleasure,  and 
could  not  bo  disposed  of  by  will.  Augustus 
first  granted  this  right  to  soldiers,  in  the 
case  of  property  won  in  war  ( peculium 
castrcnse),  and  Constantino  extended  it  to 
that  gained  in  a  civil  office  {peculium 
quasi  castrcnse). 

Pedarii.  Those  members  of  the  Roman 
Sonate  (q.v.)  who  had  occupied  no  office  of 
State,  and  hence  took  a  lower  rank.  Thej' 
might  only  share  in  the  voting,  but  did  not 
enjo}'  the  right  of  expressing  individual 
opinions. 

D    C.  A. 


PeJieis.    Sec  Solonian  Constitution. 

Pegastis.  The  winged  Steed  of  the 
Fountain,  named  Pegasus,  according  to 
Hesiod  [Tlieog.  281],  because  he  was  bora 
at  the  springs  {pegce)  of  Ocean.  Begotten 
by  Poseidon,  he  sprang  forth  with  Chrj^saor 
from  the  bleeding  body  of  his  mother 
Medtisa,  when  her  head  was  cut  off  by 
Perseus.  [See  Sculpture,  fig.  1.]  On  his 
birth  he  soared  into  the  air,  and  the  spot 


*  PEGASUS   AND    BELLEROPHOS. 

(Rome,  Spaila  Palace  ) 

where  he  first  rested  was  the  acropolis  of 
Corinth.  While  Pegasus  paused  there  to 
drink  at  the  fountain  of  Peirene,Beller6phon 
{q.v.)  caught  and  tamed  him,  bj'  the  favour 
of  Athene  and  Poseidon.  It  was  on  Pegasus 
that  Bellerophon  was  mounted  when  per- 
forming his  heroic  exploits,  inchniing  his 
conquest  of  the  Chimera.  Afterwards, 
when  Pegasus  had  thrown  his  rider,  the 
steed  flew  upward  to  the  immortals,  to 
dwell  in  the  palace  of  Zeus,  and  to  bring 
him  his  thunder  and  lightning.  By  later 
writers,  Pegasus  is  described  as  the  steed 
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of  Eos  or  of  tlio  Muses.  On  the  spot  where 
he  struck  Helicuii  with  his  hoof,  there 
gushed  forth  the  inspiring  fountain  of  the 
Muses  known  as  Ilippucrcni:  ("  the  fountain 
of  the  steed  ").  The  sisring  of  Hipimcrcnc 
near  Trcezen  and  that  of  Peirene  on  the 
Acrocorintlius  were  said  to  have  had  a 
similar  origin.  On  the  coins  of  Corinth  the 
most  common  type  from  the  earliest  times 
is  the  winged  Pegasus.  The  current  repre- 
sentation of  Pegasus  as  the  poets'  steed  is 
a  modern  invention. 

Peirseicus.     See  Pir.eicus. 

Peirene  (Greek).  The  spring  struck  out 
by  the  winged  steed  Pegasus  on  the  citadel 
of  Corinth.  For  another  tradition  of  its 
origin,  see  Sisythus. 

Peirithous  (Lat.  Plritlioils).  Son  of  Dia 
by  her  husband  Ixion,  or  (according  to 
another  account)  by  Zeus ;  prince  of  the 
Lapithse,  and  friend  of  Theseus.  When 
ho  was  celebrating,  on  Mount  PtdiOn,  his 
marriage  with  Hippodamia,  daughter  of 
Atrax,  one  of  the  Lapithse,  there  arose 
the  celebrated  battle  between  the  Lapithse 
and  the  Centaurs,  which  ended  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  latter.  The  Centaurs  and  the 
most  distinguished  Greek  heroes  had  been 
invited  to  the  wedding;  but  one  of  the 
former,  Eurytlon,  in  drunken  boldness,  at- 
tempted to  carry  off  the  bride,  and,  follow- 
ing his  example,  the  other  Centaurs  fell 
upon  the  women  of  the  Lapithfe.  Since 
Theseus  and  one  of  the  Lapithaj,  Csenens 
iq.v.),  rescued  the  bride,  Peirithous  assisted 
the  former  in  the  abduction  of  Helen.  Ac- 
companied by  Theseus,  Peirithous  de.scended 
into  the  world  below,  in  order  to  cany  off 
Persephone,  and  was  compelled  to  pine 
there  in  everlasting  chains  as  a  punish- 
ment, while  Theseus  (q.v.)  was  released 
by  Heracles.  Peirithous'  son  Polypoetes 
marched  to  Troy  with  Leonteus,  the  grand- 
son of  Cffineus,  and  after  the  fall  of  Troy 
is  said  to  have  founded  with  him  the  city 
of  Aspendns  in  Pamphylia. 

Peisandros  (Lat.  Pisander).  A  Greek 
epic  poet  of  Camirus,  in  Rhodes,  about 
040  B.C.  He  wrote  a  Ileraeh'a  in  two 
books,  which  is  numbered  among  the  better 
class  of  epic  poems.  He  was  the  first  to 
equip  Hercules  with  the  club  and  the  lion's 
hide,  and  he  probably  also  fixed  the  number 
of  his  labours  at  twelve.  Only  uninterest- 
ing fragments  remain. 

Peitho.  In  Greek  mythology  the  personi- 
fication of  persuasion  Like  Eros  and  the 
Graces,  with  whom  Hesiod  mentions  her 
[Works  and  Days,  73],  she  usually  appears 


in  the  train  of  Aphrodite.  She  was,  indeed, 
considered  the  daughter  of  the  goddess,  and 
was  honoured  together  with  her,  as  in 
Athens.  She  was  also  connected  with 
Hermes  as  the  god  of  eloquence. 

Peleiades.     Priestesses  at  Dodona  (q.v.). 

Peleus.  Son  of  ^acus  and  of  Endeis, 
and  brother  of  Teliiinon.  He  was  banished 
with  his  brother,  on  account  of  the  murder 
of  his  step-brother  Phocus,  whom  he  had 
slain  with  the  discus  out  of  envy  at  his 
sti-ength  and  skill.  His  father  banished 
him  from  jEglna,  but  he  was  purified  from 
his  murder,  and  hospitably  received  by  his 
uncle  Eurj'tion,  king  of  Thessalian  Phthla. 
Eurytion  gave  to  Peleus  his  daughter  Anti- 
gone, mother  of  the  beautiful  Polydora,  and 
one-third  of  his  land  as  a  dowry.  Peleus 
accompanied  Eurytion  in  the  Calydonian 
Hunt,  and  killed  him  unawares  with  a 
javelin.  Thereupon  he  fled  from  Phthia  to 
lolcus,  where,  once  agnin,  king  Acastus 
cleansed  him  from  the  guilt  of  bloodshed. 
Because  he  rejected  the  proposals  of  Asty- 
diimeia,  the  wife  of  Acastus,  she  slandered 
him  to  his  wife  and  to  her  husband,  telling 
the  former  that  Peleus  was  wooing  her 
daughter  Sterope,  and  the  latter  that  he 
wished  to  persuade  her  to  infidelity.  Anti- 
gone killed  herself  for  sorrow,  but  Acastus 
planned  revenge.  When  Peleus,  wearied 
by  the  chase,  had  fallen  asleei?  on  Pelion, 
Acastus  left  him  alone,  after  hiding  in  a 
dunghill  his  irresistible  sword,  the  work  of 
Hephasstus  and  the  gift  of  the  gods.  When 
Peleus  awoke  and  sought  his  .sword,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  Centaurs,  and  only  delivered 
by  the  presence  among  them  of  Chiron,  his 
maternal  grandfather.  With  Chiron's  help 
he  recovered  his  sword,  slew  Acastus  and 
his  wife,  and  took  possession  of  the  throne 
of  lolcus.  The  gods  decreed  him  the  sea- 
goddess  Thetis  (q.v.)  as  his  wife.  With 
Chiron's  help  he  overcame  her  resistance 
in  a  grotto  by  the  sea,  although  she  endea- 
voured to  escape  by  changing  into  fire, 
water,  boast,  or  fish.  The  marriage  was 
celebi-ated  in  Chiron's  cave  on  the  summit 
of  Pelion,  and  the  immortals  appeared  and 
gave  Peleus  presents:  Poseidon,  the  undying 
steeds  Balius  and  Xanthus,  and  all  the  gods 
the  weapons  with  which  Achilles  after- 
wards fought  before  Troy ;  Chiron  pre- 
sented him  with  a  lance  made  of  an  ash 
tree  on  Mount  Pelion.  Apollo  and  the 
Muses  sang  of  the  deeds  of  Peleus  and  of 
his  unborn  son.  But  Erfs,  or  Strife,  also 
appeared,  uninvited,  and  threw  among  the 
goddesses  a  golden  apple  with  the  inscriji- 
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tion,  For  the  Fairest,  thus  giviug  the  first 
causo  for  tlie  Trojau  War  (q.v.).  In  this 
war  tlie  only  otYspriiig  of  this  marriage,  the 
hero  Achilles,  is  said  to  have  fonnd  an 
untimely  end  during  his  father's  lifetime. 
According  to  a  later  tradition,  unknown  to 
Homer,  Thetis  forsook  her  husband,  because 
his  presence  hindered  her  from  making  her 
son  immortal. 

Pfilias.  Son  of  POseidon  and  of  Tyro, 
who  was  afterwards  the  wife  of  Cretheus. 
He  was  the  brother  of  Neleus,  half-brother 
of  .lEson,  Pheres,  and  Amytliaon,  father  of 
Acastus  and  Alccstis.  He  deprived  jEson 
of  the  dominion  of  lolcus,  and  sent  .lEson's 
son  Jason  to  Colchis  to  fetch  the  golden 
fleece.  He  did  so  because  the  youth,  now 
fully  grown,  was  claiming  his  father's 
throne.  In  Jason's  absence  Pelias  killed 
.iEson,  and  drove  his  wife  to  suicide.  In 
revenge,  when  Jason  returned,  his  wife 
Medea  persuaded  the  daughters  of  Pelias 
to  cut  him  to  pieces  and  seethe  him  in  a 
caldron,  under  the  prete.xt  of  restoring 
him  to  youth.  His  son  Acastus  instituted 
in  his  honour  funeral  games  which  were 
gi-eatly  celebrated  by  poets  and  artists. 

Pelopia.  Daughter  of  Thyestes,  mother 
of  vEgisthus  by  her  own  father.  {See 
vEgisthus  and  Atreus.) 

Pelops.  Son  of  the  Lydian  or  Phrygian 
king  Tantalus  and  Dione,  daughter  of  Atlas. 
When  ho  was  a  child,  his  father  slew  him, 
cut  him  to  pieces  and  seethed  him,  and  set 
him  as  food  before  the  gods.  The  gods 
did  not  touch  the  horrible  meal ;  only 
Demeter,  absorbed  in  grief  for  her  stolen 
daughter,  ate  one  shoulder.  By  the  com- 
mand of  Ze\is,  Hermes  replaced  the  pieces 
in  the  caldron,  and  Clotho  drew  the  boy 
from  it  in  renewed  beauty,  while  Deme- 
ter replaced  the  missing  shoulder  by  one 
made  of  ivory.  Hence  it  was  that  his 
descendants,  the  Pelopida?,  bore  on  one 
shoulder  a  mark  of  dazzling  whiteness. 
Pelops,  when  grown  to  manhood,  went  to 
Pisa  in  Elis  as  a  wooer  of  Hippodamla, 
daughter  of  king  CEnumaus.  He  won  the 
victory,  the  bride,  and  the  kingdom,  by  the 
help  of  the  winged  steeds  given  him  by 
Poseidon,  and  by  the  treachery  of  Myrtilus, 
the  chariot  driver  of  (Enomaus.  When 
Myrtilus  (or  Myrsilus),  a  son  of  Hermes, 
claimed  the  promised  reward,  half  the 
kingdom,  Pelops  hurled  him  from  his 
chariot  into  the  sea.  Through  his  curse 
and  the  anger  of  Hermes,  the  baneful  spell 
was  once  more  cast  upon  the  house  of 
Pelops.    He  returned  to  Pisa,  and,  after  he 


had  made  himself  master  of  Olynipia,  he 
is  said  to  have  restored  the  games  with 
great  splendour,  a  service  for  which  his 
memoiy  was  afterwards  honoured  above 
that  of  all  other  heroes.  By  another  act  of 
violence  he  obtained  possession  of  Arcadia, 
and  extended  his  power  so  widely  over 
the  peninsula  that  it  was  called  after  his 
name  the  Pcluponnesiis,  or  "  island  of 
Pelops."  By  Hippodamia  he  had  six 
sons  {cp.  Alcathous,  Atreus,  Pittheus, 
TiiVESTEs),  and  two  daughters;  and  by  the 
N^'uiph  Axioche,  a  son  Chrysippus.  The 
latter,  his  father's  favourite,  was  killed  by 
Atreus  and  Thyestes,  at  the  instigation  of 
Hippodamia,  and  his  dead  body  was  cast 
into  a  well.  Peleus  discovered  the  crime, 
and  banished  the  murderers  from  the 
country.  Hippodamia  thereupon  took  refuge 
with  her  sons  at  Midea  in  Argolis.  On  her 
death,  Peleus  buried  her  bones  in  the  soil 
of  Olympia. 

Peitastse.  The  Greek  light-armed  foot- 
soldiers,  forming  an  arm  intermediate  be- 
tween the  heavily  equipped  hoplites  {q.v.) 
and  the  sharpshooters,  gymneta;  (q.v.).  The 
name  is  taken  from  the  2}elte,  a  light  shield 
of  Thracian  origin  {see  Shield).  For  attack 
they  had  a  javelin,  or  dcontlon,  and  a  long 
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PELTAST. 

From  a  vose-paintin^. 
(Stackelberg,  Gviibcrdcr  Uellencv,  Taf.  xxxviii.) 

sword.  These  troops  originated  in  Thrace 
and  North  Greece,  and  the  jwltastce  serving 
in  the  Peloponnesian  War  and  in  the  armies 
of  the  younger  Cyrus  and  Agesilaus  belonged 
to  those  countries.  Iphicrates  equipped 
his  mercenaries  with  this  kind  of  arma- 
ment, introducing  at  the  same  time  linen 
doublets  and,  instead  of  greaves,  what  were 
called  after  him  tphicrdtid^s,  something 
between  boots  and  leggings  [Diodorus  .xv 
44].  In  the  Macedonian  army  their  place 
was  taken  by  the  hypaspistce. 

Pgnates,  with  Vesta  and  Lar,  the  house- 
hold gods  of  the  Romans ;  strictly  the 
guardians  of  the  storeroom  {peniis^,  which 
in  old  Roman  houses  stood  next  the  atrium; 
in  later  times,  near  the  back  of  the  building 
{penetralia).  They  were  two  in  number,and 
presided  over  the  well-being  of  the  house, 
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tlieir  blessing  being  shown  in  tlie  fulness 
of  the  store-room.  This  chamber  therefore, 
as  being  sacred  to  them,  was  holj',  and  not 
to  be  entered  except  by  chaste  and  uudefiled 
persons.  The  hearth  of  the  house  was  their 
altar,  and  on  it  were  sculptured  the  figures 
of  the  two  Penates  beside  that  of  the  Lar. 
Often  tliey  were  represented  dancing  and 
raising  a  drinking-horn,  to  symbolise  a  joy- 
ful and  ]jrosperous  life.  The  offerings  to 
them  were  made  jointly  with  those  to  the 
Imv  {see  Lares).  There  were  also  Penates 
belonging  to  the  State.  These  at  first  had 
their  temple  in  the  quarter  Vclla,  where 
their  statues  stood  below  those  of  the 
Diosciirl.  Afterwards  it  was  supposed  that 
the  original  Penates,  brought  from  Samo- 
thrace  to  Troj^,  and  thence  conveyed  by 
jEneas  to  Lavlnium,  were  identical  with 
certain  symbols  kept,  with  the  Palladium, 
in  a  secret  part  of  the  temple  of  Vesta.  The 
Penates  of  the  Latin  League,  which  were 
at  first  regarded  as  the  Trojan  Penates,  were 
enshrined  in  the  sanctuary  at  Lavinium. 
Annual  offerings  were  brought  to  them  by 
the  Roman  priests,  and  also  by  consuls, 
praetors,  and  dictators  on  assuming  or  laying 
<lown  office,  and  by  generals  on  their  depar- 
ture for  their  provinces. 

Penelope.  Daughter  of  Icarins  and  the 
Nymph  Perlbusa,  the  faithful  wife  of  Odys- 
seiTS  {q.v.)  and  mother  of  Telemachus. 

Penestae.  In  Thessaly  the  descendants 
of  the  older  ]iopulation  subdued  by  the 
Thessalians.  They  managed  the  property 
of  the  owners  as  serfs  bound  to  the  soil, 
jiaj'ing  a  moderate  tax,  and  being  also 
liable  to  be  called  out  for  military  service. 
But  their  lords  could  not  remove  them  from 
tiie  land  nor  put  them  to  death. 

Pentacosiomedimni.  The  first  of  the 
four  classes  of  citizens  instituted  at  Athens 
by  Solon.  {See  Solonian  Constitution 
and  EisPHOKA.) 

Pentathlon.  In  Greek  gj'mnastics  a 
contest  compounded  of  the  five  events  (run- 
ning, jumping,  wrestling,  throwing  the  dis- 
cus and  the  javelin).  After  each  separate 
event  the  defeated  stood  out,  till  finally 
two  contested  the  victory  in  the  wrestling. 
{See  Gymnastics.) 

Pentecontorus.  A  kind  of  Greek  ship  in 
which  there  were  fifty  oarsmen  arranged 
in  a  single  row.     (See  Ships.) 

Pentecostys.  In  the  Spartan  army,  a 
division  of  the  locJios  {q.v.). 

Penteres.  A  quinqitereme;  i.e.  the  form  of 
Greek  ship  in  which  there  were  five  rows  of 
oarsmen  one  above  the  other.     {See  Ships.) 


Penthesilea.  Daughter  of  Ares  and 
Otrera,  and  queen  of  the  Amazons  {q.v.), 
with  whom  she  came  to  Priam's  aid  after 
Hector's  death.  Her  courage  reduced  the 
Greeks  to  sore  straits,  till  she  was  mortally 
wounded  by  Achilles ;  and,  even  as  she 
died,  her  youth  and  beaitty  filled  the  heart 
of  her  conqueror  with  love.  [Quintus 
SmyniEeus,  i.] 

Pentheus.  Son  of  Echion  and  Agave,  the 
daughter  of  Cadmus,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  the  sovereignty  of  Thebes.  When  Dio- 
nysus came  to  Thebes,  and  the  women 
celebrated  a  Bacchic  festival  for  him  on 
Cithferon,  he  hastened  thither  to  prevent  it, 
but  was  taken  by  his  own  mother  for  a  wild 
beast,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  her  and  the 
other  women  [Eur.,  BaceJice].  His  grandson 
was  Menoeceus,  the  father  of  Creon  and 
locaste.     See  cut  under  Agave. 

Pephredo.     One  of  the  Graias  (q.v.). 

Peplus.  (1)  A  Greek  woman's  garment, 
large,  broad,  hanging  in  folds,  and  usually 
richly  embroidered.  It  was  thrown  over  the 
rest  of  the  clothing,  and  wrapped  round  the 
whole  of  the  body.  (2)  In  particular,  the 
State  robe  of  Athene,  which  was  a  work  of 
art,  embroidered  with  groups  from  the  battle 
of  the  Giants,  representations  of  the  exploits 
of  heroes  under  Athene's  guidance,  scenes 
of  Attic  history,  and  portraits  of  celebrated 
men.  It  was  woven  by  the  wives  and 
maidens  of  Attica  for  the  statue  of  Athene 
as  goddess  of  the  State,  and  presented  at 
the  Panathenaic  festival. 

Perduellio.  The  Roman  term  for  all  acts 
whereby  an  individual  within  the  State 
showed  himself  an  enemy,  perduellis,  of 
the  established  constitution.  It  included 
attempts  at  desj)otic  power,  usurpation  or 
abuse  of  magisterial  powers  {e.ij.  the  execu- 
tion of  a  citizen),  violation  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  trihuni  plebis,  etc.  In  the  time  of 
the  kings,  the  king  himself  tried  crimes  of 
the  kind,  or  handed  over  the  decision  to  two 
deputies  appointed  in  each  instance  by  him- 
self, duu  vlrl  cdpitdles  or  perduell ionis, 
from  whom  an  appeal  lay  to  the  people ; 
after  Servius  Tullius,  to  the  conntia  ccn- 
turidta.  Under  the  Republic  duo  viri  were 
still  appointed  as  presiding  judges,  till  this 
gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and  trials  of  the 
kind  came  in  general  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  popular  court.  In  earlier  times  the 
penalty  was  death  by  hanging  on  a  tree,  by 
throwing  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  or  by 
beheading  ;  later,  banishment,  and  after  the 
tribunes  brouglit  cases  of  perducUio  before 
the  coiiiitia  tribida,  fines  as  well.      From 
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the  latter  half  of  the  2nd  centuiy  B.C.  tho 
less  important  cases  began  to  be  treated  as 
offences  of  maicsta.s  ;  and  by  Cicsar's  Julian 
law,  4(>  B.C.,  all  cases  of  perducllio  were 
included  under  this  name.  {See  also 
Maiestas.) 

Peregrinus.  The  de.scription  in  Roman 
law  of  all  foreigners  or  persons  other  than 
citizens  sojourning  or  domiciled  within 
Roman  territory.  Originally  jjcirgrini 
were  entirely  without  riglits,  unless  they 
obtained  a  jwtrOniis,  except  in  cases  where 
there  was  a  treaty  (Ja'diis)  with  the  State 


they   were    alwaj's    excluded.      (See    also 

CiVITAS.) 

Pergamene  Sculptures.  These  sculptures 
belong  to  the  acropolis  of  Pergamon  in  Asia 
Minor,  discovered  by  the  accomplished  archi- 
tect Humann  in  1871,  and  excavated  in  and 
after  1878  under  the  superintendence  of 
Humann  and  the  distinguished  archaeologist 
Conze,  with  the  assistance  of  R.  Bohn  and 
others.  The  work  was  done  at  the  expense 
of  the  Prussian  government,  and  the  sculp- 
tures then  brought  to  light  are  now  in  the 
Museum  at  Beidia.     The  first  rank  among 


(1)  BATTLE  OP  ZEnS  AND  THE  GIANTS. 

(Relief  from  Pergaraon;  Berlin  Museum.) 


to  which  they  belonged,  regulating  the 
legal  position  of  the  subjects  of  the  two 
States  respectively.  But  the  increasing 
intercourse  between  Rome  and  other  States, 
and  the  consequent  growth  in  the  number 
of  iKregrinl  in  Rome,  made  it  necessary  to 
grant  to  all  foreigners  a  definite  compe- 
tency to  acquire  property,  enter  into  obliga- 
tions, and  the  like  ;  and  for  the  decision  of 
civil  suits  between  foreigners  and  citizens, 
or  of  foreigners  among  themselves,  a  special 
pra'tor  {q.v.)  was  appointed.  From  the 
public,  private,  and  sacrificial  law  of  Rome 


them  is  occupied  by  the  remains  of  the 
sculpture  representing  the  fight  between  tho 
gods  and  the  snake-legged  Giants,  a  colossal 
composition  in  high  relief,  which  occupied 
a  space  7  ft.  G\  ins.  high,  and  extended 
over  the  outer  surface  (about  118  sq.  ft. 
in  area)  of  the  upper  part  of  the  platform 
of  an  altar  about  39  ft.  high,  which  was 
probably  built  by  king  Eumenes  II  (197- 
159  B.C.).  Of  this  about  half  remains, 
whereof  a  third  consists  of  more  or  less 
well-preserved  slabs,  and  the  rest  of  frag- 
ments large  and  small.     They  exhibit   an 
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astomshing  mastery  of  form  and  ttchuiquc, 
and  a  vivid  realism  that  is  often  terrible, 
combined  Avith  a  truly  grand  st3'le,  and  are 
among  the  most  important  productions  of 
ancient  art.  Only  fragmentary  portions 
of  the  names  of  the  sculptors  in  marble 
belonging  to  the  Pergamene  school  {see 
Sculpture)  have  been  found.  [Sogonus, 
Phyromachns,  Stratonicus,  and  Antigonus, 
mentioned  in  Pliny,  N.  H.  xxxiv  3-4,  were 
sculptors  in  bronze.  The  name  of  Mene- 
crates  in  the  genitive  case  has  been  traced 
in  one  of  the   inscriptions,  and  has  led  to 


has  sunk  to  the  earth.  In  his  left  hand 
he  shakes  his  regis  over  a  second  opponent, 
who  writhes  on  the  ground  in  pain.  A 
snake-legged  Giant  holds  out  his  left  arm, 
wrapped  round  with  the  skin  of  a  wild 
beast,  to  protect  him  from  the  onslaught 
of  the  god.  By  the  side  of  Zeus,  and  taking 
part  in  the  conflict,  hovers  his  eagle. 

The  counterpart  to  this  was  presumably 
the  group  with  Athene  in  the  centre  (fig.  2). 
The  goddess  appears  in  full  armour,  with 
the  heavy  round  shield  on  her  left  arm  ;  on 
her  head,  the  front  portion  of  which  is  un- 
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(2)  ATHENE  IN  THE  BATTLE  OP  THE  GIANT 

(Relief  Iiom  Ferg^imoii;  Berlin  Museum.) 


the  conjecture  that  his  sons  Apollonius  and 
Tauriscus,  the  sculptors  of  the  Farnese 
Bull,  were  among  the  artists  who  worked 
at  Pergamon.  The  "  great  marble  altar, 
40  ft.  high,  with  colossal  figures,  compris- 
ing a  battle  of  the  Giants,"  is  mentioned  in 
the  Liber  Memurlalis  of  Ampelius  {q.v.).] 

The  most  important  parts  of  the  work  are 
shown  in  the  cuts.  The  powerful  figure  of 
Zeus  (fig.  1),  wrapped  in  flowing  drapery, 
is  most  impressive.  AVitli  his  thunderbolt 
of  triple  fork  and  flaming  crest,  he  has 
already  transfixed  the  thigh  of  a  Giant,  who 


fortunately  destroyed,  is  the  tall  Corinthian 
helmet;  and  on  her  breast,  the  fegis,  carved 
with  the  greatest  care.  She  is  advancing 
with  fierce  strides  towards  the  right,  drag- 
ging along  with  her  by  the  hair  a  j'oung 
Giant  with  a  vast  pair  of  wings.  Her  sacred 
serpent  is  also  fighting  for  her.  The  motive 
of  the  piece  vividly  reminds  one  of  the 
Laocoon  group,  which  is  closely  allied  in 
form  and  expression.  The  group  of  Athene 
and  the  Giants  is  most  effectively  completed 
by  the  figure  of  Nike  with  outspi-ead  wings 
flying  up  to  the  victorious  goddess,  and  by 
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tiie  miSliiy  form  of  Mother  Earth,  with  the 
upper  portion  of  her  body  rising  up  from 
the  deep.  Her  name  (GV")  is  written  over 
lier  right  shoulder.  Witli  imploring  ges- 
tures she  is  raising  to  heaven  her  face,  sur- 
rounded by  her  unbound  locks;  for  they 
are  her  own  children  who  are  thus  being 
laid  low  by  the  might  of  the  celestial  gods. 
One  of  the  most  i-emarkable^roups  is  that 
in  which  the  triple  Hecate  apjjoars  among 
the  fighting  Olympians.  The  sculptor  has 
given  her  three  heads  (one  wanting);  and 
three  pairs  of  arms,  all  of  them  bearing 
weapons  (fig.  3).  In  other  groujis  of  com- 
batants we  find  Hollos  on  his  four-horse 
chariot,  with  Eos  riding  in  front ;  Dionysus; 
the  sea-gods  with  their  stately  following 
of  sea-centaurs  and  other  divinities  of  the 


Polybus  of  Corinth,  and  foster-mother  of 
CEdlpus  iq.v.). 

Peribolus.  The  court  of  a  Greek  temple. 
{8rc  Temples.) 

Periclymenus.  (1)  Son  of  Neleus  and 
Chloris,  brother  of  Nestor.  He  is  the  chief 
hero  of  the  defence  of  Pylos  against  Hera- 
cles, to  whom  he  gave  much  trouble  by  his 
jjrowess,  as  well  as  by  his  power  of  trans- 
forming himself,  like  the  sea-gods,  into 
every  possible  shape.  This  power  had  been 
given  him  by  Poseidon,  who  was  reputed 
to  be  his  father.  Finally  he  succumbed  to 
the  arrows  of  Heracles,  and  by  his  death 
sealed  the  doom  of  Pylos. 

(2)  A  Theban,  son  of  Poseidon  and 
Chloris,  daughter  of  the  seer  Tiresias.  In 
the  war    of  the  Seven  against  Thebes  he 


(3)    III-XATK,    ARES,    AND    GIANTS. 

(Relief  from  Per^.inion  ;  Berlin  Museum.) 


ocean;  the  goddess  Cybele,  seated  on  a 
lion,  etc.  Beside  these  there  have  been 
found  about  thirty  other  slabs  carved  in 
relief,  of  smaller  dimensions  (5  ft.  2'8  ins. 
high),  including  some  on  the  story  of  TCde- 
phus,  the  patron  hero  of  the  State  of  Per- 
gamon.  These  formed  part  of  a  smaller 
frieze,  running  round  the  inner  side  of  an 
Ionic  colonnade,  rising  above  the  larger 
frieze,  on  the  platform,  and  inclosing  the 
altar  proper.  The  torsoes  of  a  large  number 
of  colossal  statues,  niostlj'  female,  which 
likewise  originally  stood  on  the  platform, 
have  also  been  discovered.  On  the  Fcr- 
gamene  School,  sec  Sculpture. 

Pergameinim.    See  "Writing  JIaterials. 

Pfiriactos  (Greek).     Sec  Theatre. 

Pfiriboea  (also  called  Merope).     Wife  of 


slew  Parlhenopseus,  and  was  in  pursuit  of 
Amphi'lrniis  at  the  moment  when  the  latter 
sank  into  the  earth. 

Periegetae  (IH.  "  those  who  guide  strangers 
about,"  and  show  them  what  is  worth 
notice).  A  term  applied  hj  the  Greeks  to 
the  authors  of  travellers'  guide-books  enu- 
merating and  describing  what  was  worthy 
of  note,  especially  buildings  or  monnmeuts, 
in  the  several  cities  or  countries.  This 
kind  of  literature  was  especially  in  vogue 
from  the  3rd  century  B.C.  onwards.  Its  chief 
representatives  are  Pulemon  of  Troas  (about 
200),  whose  numerous  works  are  now  un- 
fortunately preserved  in  fragments  only ; 
and  after  him  the  Athenian  Ilelludorus, 
author  of  a  great  work  on-  the  Aci'opolis, 
likewise   lost.      Larger  fragments   survive 
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of  a  limidbook  to  Greece  by  a  certain 
Hcmclldvs,  and  of  the  interesting  work 
on  Alexandria  by  CalUxSnus  of  Rhodes. 
The  only  complete  work  of  this  kind  re- 
maining is  the  valuable  description  of 
Grrcece  by  Paummus  {2rA  century  a.d.). 

Perioeci.  The  name  of  those  inhabitants 
of  the  Sj)artan  State  who,  unlike  the  serfs 
or  helots  {q.v.),  had  kept  the  possession  of 
their  lands  and  personal  liberty  after  the 
Dorian  occupation,  but  without  having  the 
citizenship.  They  too,  like  the  helots, 
were  at  least  twice  as  numerous  as  the  rul- 
ing Spartiatffi.  Their  name  (lit.  dwelling 
around)  indicates  that  they  lived  on  the 
plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  chief 
city  which  was  occupied  by  the  Spartiata>. 
Probably  they  were  more  or  less  doricised 
by  Dorian  colonists  sent  into  their  towns, 
whereof  as  many  as  a  hundred  are  men- 
tioned. They  were  occupied  partly  in  cul- 
tivating their  farms  (which,  we  learn,  were 
smaller  than  those  of  the  Spartiatse) ;  partly 
in  manufactures  and  industry,  in  which  the 
ruling  caste  were  forbidden  to  engage ; 
partly  in  trade.  Besides  certain  taxes,  they 
were  bound  to  military  service,  either  as 
hoplites  or  as  light-armed  troops  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  ScJrtta;  or  inhabitants  of  Sci- 
rltis,  who  formed  a  special  body  of  light 
infantry,  and  were  reserved  for  outpost 
duty  when  in  camp,  for  advance  and  rear- 
guard, and  in  battle  for  service  on  the  left 
wing).  After  the  Peloponnesian  War  they 
formed  the  chief  strength  of  the  army. 
{See  Warfare.)  In  the  army  they  were 
also  eligible  as  officers  of  the  lower  ranks  ; 
but  from  all  civil  offices  they  were  ex- 
cluded, as  also  from  the  popular  assembly. 
They  were  completely  subject  to  the  orders 
of  the  Spartiatffi ;  and  when  they  made 
themselves  troublesome,  thej'  could  be  put 
to  death  by  the  ephors  without  trial  or 
conviction. 

Peripatetics  (Gr.  2^cnpdtettkoi,  lit.  "  per- 
sons given  to  walking  about ").  The  fol- 
lowers of  Aristotle's  philosophy.  They 
derived  their  name  from  Aristotle's  habit 
of  walking  with  his  disciples  in  the  shady 
avenues  of  the  Athenian  Gymnasium  called 
the  LycPiivi,  while  he  discussed  the  prob- 
lems of  philosophy.  {See  also  Aristotle 
and  Philosophy.) 

Periphetes.  Son  of  HephaBstus  ;  a  monster 
at  Epidaurus,  who  slew  the  passers  by  with 
an  iron  club  (whence  he  was  called  cury- 
netcs  or  club-bearer),  till  he  was  himself 
slain  by  the  young  Theseus. 

Peripteros,  An  epithet  describing  a  temple 


completely  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  sup- 
porting the  entablature.     {See  Temples.) 

Peristyle  (Gr.  j^e'nsti/lon).  A  court 
surrounded  by  columns.     {See  House.) 

Pero.  The  shoe  of  the  ordinary  Roman 
citizen.     (See  Calceus.) 

Persephone  (also  PersepJiassa  ;  Lat.  Pro- 
serptna).  Daughter  of  Zeus  and  Demeter. 
As  the  wife  of  Hades,  she  is  the  dread  queen 
of  the  world  below.  Her  special  name  in 
Attic  cult  is  Core  (lit.  "  the  Maiden  ").  As 
a  maiden,  while  plucking  flowers  (near  Enna 
in  Sicily,  according  to  the  story  common 
in  later  times),  she  was  carried  off  into  the 
lower  world  by  Hades  on  his  car,  with  the 
consent  of  her  father.  To  appease  her 
mother's  wrath,  Zeus  sent  Hermes  to  bring 
her  back  ;  but,  since  she  had  eaten  part 
of  a  pomegranate  given  her  by  Hades  {i.e. 
had  already  become  his  wife),  she  could 
only  spend  two-thirds  of  the  year  in  the 
upper  world  with  her  mother.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  she  had  always  to  return  to 
her  husband,  and  rule  as  the  dark  goddess 
of  death  ;  whereas,  while  with  her  mother, 
she  was  regarded  as  the  virgin  daughter, 
and  the  helper  of  the  goddess  who  pre- 
sides over  the  fertility  of  the  earth.  Hence 
Persephone  is  emblematic  of  vegetable  life, 
that  comes  and  goes  with  the  changing 
seasons.  In  spring,  when  the  seeds  sj^rout 
up  from  the  ground,  she  rises  to  her 
mother ;  when  the  harvest  is  over,  and  the 
vegetation  dies,  and  the  seed  is  laid  again 
in  the  dark  grave  of  earth,  she  returns  to 
her  subterraneous  kingdom.  From  this 
notion  of  the  seed  buried  in  the  dark  earth 
and  again  rising  to  light  was  developed 
that  conception  of  the  mj'th  as  an  image  of 
immortality  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  To  express  her  rising 
and  descending,  her  festivals  were  cele- 
brated in  spring  and  after  the  harvest. 
In  spring  she  was  worshipped  at  the  lesser 
Eleuslntd  in  Attica,  and  at  her  flower- 
festival  of  the  antliesplmnd,  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, but  more  especially  in  Sicily.  In 
autumn,  there  was  held  in  Attica  the  great 
Elcusinia ;  i.e.  the  wedding-feast  on  her 
marriage  with  the  god  of  the  lower  world. 
She  was  generally  worshipped  together 
with  her  mother ;  hence  thej'  were  spoken 
of  as  "  the  two  goddesses."  In  the  Eleu- 
sinian mj^stei'ies  she  was  also  connected 
with  Dionysus,  who,  under  the  mystic  name 
lacchus,  was  regarded  as  her  son,  brother, 
or  bridegroom.  In  later  times  she  was 
confused  with  other  divinities,  especially 
Hecate,  as  the  goddess  of  night  and  of  the 
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world  of  spirits.  Slie  was  represented 
either  as  the  yoiiug  and  beautiful  daughter 
of  Demeter,  with  cornucopia,  ears  of  corn, 
and  a  cook,  the  emblem  of  her  rising  in 
spring,  or  as  the  grim  spouse  of  Hades, 
with  rich  adornments  and  the  S3'mbolic 
pomegranate.     {See  cut,  and  cp.  Demeter, 

%•  10 

The  Roman  name  Proserpina  is 
regarded  by  some  as  an  altered 
form  of  the  Greek  Persephone ;  by 
others  as  a  native  name  onl}' 
accidentally  similar  to  the  Greek, 
denoting  a  goddess  who  assisted 
in  the  germination  {proscrperc) 
of  the  seed,  and,  owing  to  the 
similarity  of  the  two  goddesses, 
transfen-ed  to  Persephone  after 
the  introduction  of  her  cult  as  the 
divinity  of  the  lower  world.  {Sec 
Hades  ;  sec  also  Libitina.) 

Parses.  (1)  Son  of  the  Titan 
Crius,  fatlier  of  Hecate. 

(2)  Brother  of  .lEetes  of  Colchis. 
{Sec  Medea.) 

Perseus.  Son  of  Zeus  and  Danae,  grand- 
son of  Acrisivis  {q.v.).  An  oracle  had  de- 
clared tliat  Danae,  the  daughter  of  Acrisius, 
would  give  birth  to  a  son  who  would  kill  his 
grandfather.  Acrisius  committed  Perseus 
with  his  mother  to  the  sea  in  a  wooden 
box,  which  was  caiTJod  by  the  waves  to  the 
isle  of  Seriphus.  Here  the  honest  fisher- 
man Dictys  sou  of  Magnes  {see  jEolus,  1) 
brought  it  to  land  with  his  net,  and  took 
care  of  mother  and  child.  Dictj's'  brother 
Polydectes,  however,  the  king  of  the  island, 
conceived  a  passion  for  the  fair  Danae,  and 
finding  the  son  in  the  way,  betrayed  the 
young  Perseus,  who  was  now  grown  out 
of  boyhood,  into  promising,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  banquet,  to  doanytliing  for  him,  even 
should  he  order  the  head  of  Medusa,  and 
held  him  to  his  word.  Encouraged  and 
assisted  by  Athene  and  Hermes,  Perseus 
reached  the  Graipe  {q.v.),  in  the  farthest 
part  of  Libj'a;  and  by  capturing  the  single 
ej'e  and  tooth  which  they  possessed  in 
common,  compelled  them  to  show  him  the 
way  to  their  sisters  the  Gorgons  {q.v.).  He 
also  made  them  equip  him  for  the  under- 
taking with  the  winged  sandals,  tlie  magic 
bag,  and  the  helmet  of  Hades,  which  made 
the  wearer  invisible.  Hermes  added  to 
these  a  sharp  sword  shaped  like  a  sickle. 

Thus  provided,  he  flew  to  the  Gorgons  on 
the  shores  of  Oceiinus,  found  them  asleep, 
and,  since  their  glance  turned  the  beholder 
to  stone,  with  face  averted  smote  and  cut 


off  Medusa's  head,  which  Athene  showed 
him  in  the  mirror  of  her  shield,  while  she 
guided  his  hand  for  the  blow.  He  thrust 
it  quioklj'  into  his  bag,  and  flew  off  through 
the  air,  pursued  by  the  other  two  Gorgons  ; 
but,  by  virtue  of  his  helmet,  he  escaped 
them,  and  came  in  his  flight  to  ^Ethiopia. 


PERSEPHONE,    HADES,    AND    CEUBEKUS. 

(Rome,  Vatican.) 

Here  he  rescued  Andromeda  {q.v.),  and 
won  her  as  Ins  bride.  Returning  with  her 
to  Seriphus,  he  avenged  his  mother  for  the 
importunities  of  Polydectes  by  turning  the 
king  and  his  friends  into  stone  by  the  sight 
of  Medusa's  head  ;  set  Dictys  on  the  throne 
of  the  island ;  gave  up  the  presents  of  the 
Graiae  to  Hermes,  who  restored  them  ;  and 
presented  the  Gorgon's  head  to  Athene,  who 
set  it  in  the  middle  of  her  shield  or  breast- 
plate. Then  he  returned  with  his  mother 
and  wife  to  Argos.  But  before  his  arrival 
Acrisius  had  gone  away  to  Larissa  in 
Tliessal}',  and  here  Perseus  unwittingly 
killed  him  with  a  discus  at  the  funeral 
games  held  in  honour  of  the  king  of  that 
countrj^.  He  duly  buried  the  body  of  his 
grandfather,  but,  being  unwilling  to  succeed 
to  his  inheritance,  effected  an  exchange 
with  Megapenthes,  his  uncle  Proetus'  son, 
took  Tiryns  in  exchange  for  Argos  and 
built  Midea  and  Mycenfe.  By  Andromeda 
he .  had  one  daughter,  Gorgophone,  and  six 
sons.  The  eldest,  Perses,  was  regarded  as 
the  ancestor  of  the  Persians ;  Alcseus, 
Sthenelus,  and  Electryon  were  the  fathers 
respectively  of  Amphitryon,  Eur3'stheus,  and 
Alcmeue,  the  mother  of  Heracles.  Perseus 
had  a  shrine  (hcrvon)  on  the  road  between 
Argos  and  Mycense,  and  was  worshipped 
with  divine  honours  in  Seriphus  and 
Athens. 

Persius  Flaccus  {Aulus)..  A  Roman 
satirist;  born  3-1- a.D.  atVolaterrse,  iuEtruria, 
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of  a  good  equestrian  familj\  Losing  liis 
father  when  six  years  old,  at  the  age  of 
twelve  he  went  to  Rome,  and  enjoyed  the 
instructions  of  the  most  eminent  teachers, 
more  especially  of  one  for  whom  he  had  the 
greatest  reverence,  Annffius  Cornutus,  who 
initiated  him  in  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and 
introduced  him  to  the  acquaintance  of 
Lucan.  After  the  first  poetic  attempts  of 
his  youth,  which  he  himself  burnt,  his 
energies  were  directed  to  satiric  verse, 
under  the  influence  of  Lucilius  and  Horace. 
On  his  early  death,  in  62,  the  six  satires 
which  he  left,  after  some  slight  revision  by 
Cornutus,  were  published  by  his  friend, 
the  poet  Ciesius  Bassus.  In  these  Persius 
deals  with  the  moral  corruption  of  his  age, 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  Stoic  preacher  of 
ethics.  Both  in  thought  and  expression  a 
tendency  to  echo  Horace  is  constantly 
apparent.  He  composed  slowlj',  and  was 
himself  conscious  that  he  had  no  true  poetic 
faculty. 1  His  mode  of  expression  is  fre- 
quently difficult  and  involved  to  the  verge 
of  obscurity.  The  need  of  explanations 
was  accordingly  felt  in  comparatively  early 
times ;  but  the  collection  of  scholia  bearing 
the  name  of  Cornutus  shows  hardly  any 
traces  of  ancient  learning. 

Pervigilium  (lit.  "  a  night-watch  ").  A 
nocturnal  festival  in  honour  of  a  divinitj'-, 
especially  that  of  the  Bond  DCd,  at 
which  originally  only  married  women  were 
allowed  to  be  present.  In  imperial  times, 
when  the  presence  of  men  was  permitted, 
a  nocturnal  festival  to  Venils  was  also 
instituted.  Such  a  festival,  extending  over 
three  nights  in  the  spring,  is  referred  to  in 
an  anonymous  poem  called  the  Pervigilium 
Veneris,  of  the  2nd  or  3rd  century  A.D.  It 
consists  of  ninety-three  trochaic  scptCnurtl, 
separated  into  unequal  stropluv  by  the 
recurring  refrain,  Crds  dmet  qui  min- 
quam  dviuvit,  qiiique  amavit  eras  amet. 
It  celebrates  in  a  lively  strain  the  power  of 
Venus,  particularly  as  displayed  in  spring- 
time, lauding  her  as  the  giver  of  life  to 
all,  and  as  the  ancestress  and  patroness  of 
Rome. 

Petasus.  A  flat  felt  hat,  with  a  broad 
and  round  brim,  usually  worn  among  the 
Thessalians.  The  brim  is  often  parted  into 
four  bow-shaped  indentations  (fig.  2).  It 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Greece 
along  with  the  cJddmys  as  a  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  cphehi.  Hermes  is  usually 
represented  with  the  winged  petasus.    The 

•  The  prologue,  in  which  this  self-criticism  is 
expressed,  is  omitted  by  Jahn  in  his  latest  edition. 


Ilomnns  wore  a  similar  hat  in  the  country, 
and  when  travelling ;    in  the  city  it  was 


(1)  Gerhard,  Arch,  ZcH\inft,  1844',  lav.  xiv. 

(2)  Muller, 'Dcil/ciJi.  i,  no.  327. 

generally  used  only  in  the  theatre,  as  a  pro- 
tection from  the  sun. 

Petronius  Arbiter.  Author  of  a  satiric 
romance,  certainly  of  the  time  of  Nero, 
and  probably  the  Gains  Petronius  whose 
licentiousness  and  congenial  tastes  obtained 
for  him  the  high  favour  of  Nero,  at  whose 
court  he  played  the  part  of  arbiter  elegan- 
tiin  (maltre  do  jilaisir),  until,  in  66  A.D., 
in  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  his 
rivals,  he  committed  suicide  by  opening 
his  veins  [Tacitus,  ^hh.  xvi  18,  19].  Of  his 
social  romance,  entitled  Sdturir,  which  must 
originally  have  consisted  of  about  twenty 
books,  only  fragments  are  left  to  us,  being 
part  of  books  xv  and  xvi.  The  most 
complete  and  famous  is  the  "  Banquet  of 
Trimalchio  "  (Cena  Trimalchionis).  Judg- 
ing from  the  fragments,  the  scene  was  laid 
under  Tiberius,  or  possibly  Augustus,  in 
S.  Italy,  chiefly  in  an  unnamed  colony  in 
Campania,  partly  in  Croton.  The  work  is 
astonishing  for  the  truth  with  which  both 
manners  and  men  are  painted.  A  masterly 
hand  appears  in  the  treatment  of  the  dia- 
logue, adapted  as  it  is  in  every  instance  to 
the  character  of  the  speaker,  now  plebeian, 
in  the  mouth  of  Trimalchio,  the  freedman 
who  has  become  a  millionaire ;  now  re- 
fined, in  the  cultivated  Greek  Eucolpius; 
or  again  bombastic,  in  the  case  of  the  poet 
Eumolpus.  All  situations  in  life  (with  a 
preference  for  the  filthiest),  and  even  litera- 
ture and  art,  come  under  discussion.  In 
the  prose  are  introduced  numerous  and 
sometimes  extensive  jiieces  of  poetry, 
mostlj'  intended  to  parody  some  particular 
stylo. 

Peutinger  la-hlet  (Tdbilla  Peiitingeriana, 
named  after  its  former  owner,  Konrad 
Peutinger,  one  of  the  councillors  of  Augs- 
burg). A  chartographic  representation  of 
the  Roman  world  ;  now  at  Vienna.  It  is  a 
cop3r  of  a  map  of  the  3rd  century  A.D. 
(See  also  Itixeraria.) 

Pezetaeri.  In  the  Macedonian  army,  the 
free  but  not  noble  class  of  the  population, 
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•who  formed  the  heavy  infantry  {hoplltw). 
{See  Warfare.) 

Phaeaces.  A  fabulous  people  in  Homer, 
to  whom  Odj'sseus  comes  in  his  wanderings 
[Od.  vi-viii].  They  stand  as  near  to  the 
gods  as  the  Giants  and  Cyclopes,  seeing  them 
face  to  face.  Originally  settled  in  Hypereia, 
they  were  comjDelled  by  the  violence  of 
their  neighbours  the  Cyclopes  to  migrate, 
under  their  king  Nausithoiis,  son  of  Posei- 
don and  Perlboea,  daughter  of  Eurymedon, 
the  last  king  of  the  Giants,  to  the  happy 
island  of  Sclieria,  where  they  built  a  city. 
On  the  arrival  of  Od3-sseus  their  ruler  was 
AlcTnous,  Jhe  wise  sou  of  Nausithoiis  ;  his 
wife  was  Arete,  his  brother's  daughter,  and 
besides  many  sons  he  was  the  father  of  the 
fair  Nausicaa,  Odysseus'  preserver.  Far 
from  the  turmoil  of  tlie  world,  the  Phasaces 
are  described  as  leading  a  life  of  undisturbed 
happiness  in  the  enjojunent  of  the  goods 
wherewith  they  are  richly  blessed  ;  above 
all  Alcinoiis,  who  had  the  fairest  of  orchards 
and  a  most  beautiful  palace.  Their  business 
is  solely  with  the  sea,  with  shipping  and  the 
provision  of  all  that  belongs  to  it.  Their 
ships  are  of  wondrous  sort.  Without 
steersman  or  rudder,  divining  of  themselves 
the  wishes  and  thoughts  of  all  men,  and 
knowing  all  lands,  they  traverse  the  sea 
swift  as  a  bird  or  a  thought,  wrapped  in 
mist  and  darkness,  yet  have  never  suffered 
wreck  or  foundering.  But  when  the  ship, 
that  brought  the  sleeping  Odysseus  in  one 
night  to  Thrace,  came  back,  Poseidon,  of 
whose  envious  malice  a  prophecy  had  long 
ago  bidden  them  beware,  changed  it  to  a 
rock  in  sight  of  harbour,  and  the  Phaeaces 
were  in  fear  that  the  rest  of  the  saying 
would  come  true,  and  mountains  rise  up  all 
round  their  city.  Though  it  is  obvious  that 
the  Phreaces  and  their  abodes,  Hypereia  and 
Scheria,  are  purely  m3'thical,  the  kingdom 
of  Alcinoiis  was  early  identified  as  Corcyra 
(Corfu).  He  had  a  shrine  there,  and  the 
harbour  was  named  after  him.  Near  the 
island  was  also  shown  the  petrified  ship. 
Hence  the  later  Argonautic  legends  made 
even  Jason  and  MeJea  touch  at  Corcj'ra 
on  their  flight  from  jEetes,  and,  like  Odys- 
seus, find  protection  and  help  from  Alcinoiis. 
{See  Argonauts.) 

Phaedra.  Daughter  of  Minos  and  Piisiphfie, 
wife  of  Theseus,  and  mother  of  Acamas  and 
Demophoou.  When  her  stepson  Hippolytns 
rejected  her  love,  she  compassed  his  death 
by  slandering  him  to  Theseus.  Afterwards, 
in  remorse  for  her  guilt,  she  put  an  end  to 
her  life.     (Sec  HippoLYTUS.) 


Phsedrus.  A  Roman  poetical  fabulist ; 
by  birth  a  iSiIacedonian  of  the  district  of 
Pieria,  he  came  early  to  Rome  as  a  slave,  and 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  Roman  literature 
while  still  a  boy.  If  the  traditional  title  of 
his  five  books  of  fables  after  /Esop  is  to  be 
trusted  (P/xedri,  Aiiyusti  liberti,  fdbulfi: 
yEHupue),  he  was  set  free  by  Augustus.  To 
Phsedrus  belongs  the  credit  of  introducing 
fable-writing  into  Latin  poetical  literature; 
a  fact  of  which  he  was  fully  conscious,  but 
which  secured  him  neither  relief  from  his 
miserable  position,  nor  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  educated  public ;  his  patrons 
seem  to  have  been  onlj'  freedmen  like 
himself.  In  fact,  he  even  drew  upon  him- 
self, by  his  two  first  published  books,  the 
illwill  and  persecution  of  the  all-powerful 
favourite  of  Tiberius,  Sejanus,  who  suspected 
in  them  malicious  references  to  contemporary 
events.  In  consequence  he  did  not  publish 
the  remaining  books  till  after  the  fall  of 
Sejanus  in  31  A.D.,  and  the  death  of  Tiberius 
in'37. 

The  five  books  are  preserved,  though  not 
in  a  complete  form.  Whether  the  further 
collection  of  thirty-two  fables  transcribed 
from  a  MS  in  the  loth  century  by  Archbishop 
Nicolo  Perotti  (FdbilUe  Perottulncc)  [and 
published  at  Naples  in  1809]  are  a  genuine 
work  of  Pheedrus,  is  doubtful.  The  matter 
of  the  fables  is  only  to  a  small  extent 
borrowed  from  ^Esop.  Some  include  stories 
from  history,  partly  referring  to  the  pre- 
sent or  immediate  past.  In  relation  to 
the  Greek  originals,  the  material  is  not 
always  skilfully  used,  especially  in  the 
"  morals."  The  drawing  of  the  characters 
is  at  first  very  cramped,  but  is  afterwards 
more  broadly  treated  ;  the  language  fluent, 
and  in  general  correct ;  the  metre  too 
(iambic  sendrius),  used  with  strictness, 
though  wanting  tlie  purity  which,  in  this 
kind  of  verse,  became  general  from  the  time 
of  Catullus.  About  the  10th  century  an 
author  calling  himself  Romulus,  drew  up 
a  prose  version  of  Phasdrus,  which  served 
as  a  model  for  tlie  mediseval  collections  of 
fables. 

Phaethon.  Son  of  Helios  (who  is  him- 
self sometimes  called  Phaethon)  and  the 
Sea-nymph  Clymene,  wife  of  Merops,  king 
of  iEthiopia.  When  he  grew  up,  he  de- 
manded of  his  father,  as  a  proof  of  his 
birth,  the  privilege  of  driving  the  chariot 
of  the  sun  for  a  single  day.  He  proved, 
however,  too  weak  to  restrain  the  horses, 
who  soon  ran  away  with  him,  and  plunged, 
now  close  up  to  heaven,  now  right  down  to 
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earth,  so  that  both  began  to  take  fire.  At 
last,  to  save  the  whole  world  from  destruc- 
tion, Zeus  shattered  the  young  man  with 
his  lightning,  his  corpse  falling  into  the 
river  Eridanus.  His  sisters,  the //<7/Mrft'S, 
^gle,  Phaethiisa,  and  Lampetie,  wept  for 
him  nncoasinglj',  and  were  changed  into 
poplars ;  wlience  it  is  that  their  tears  still 
ooze  from  those  trees,  and  are  hardened  by 
Helios  into  amber. 

Phaininda  {Greek).  A  kind  of  Greek 
game  of  ball  (q.v.) 

Phalangitas.  The  soldiers  of  the  Mace- 
donian phalanx  (q.t\). 

Phalanx.  The  Greek  term  for  the  order 
of  battle  in  which  heavy  infantry  were 
drawn  iTp,  in  an  unbroken  line,  several  ranks 
deep.  {See  Hoplit^e.)  The  most  famous 
phalanx  was  that  formed  by  king  Philip, 
constituting  the  chief  strength  of  the 
Macedonian  army.  It  was  first  8,  after- 
wards 12-16  deep.  In  the  eight-rank  for- 
mation, the  lances  {sarissw)  being  eighteen 
feet  long,  those  of  all  ranks  could  be  pre- 
sented to  the  enemy.  They  were  grasped 
with  the  right  hand  at  the  butt,  and,  with 
the  left,  four  feet  from  the  butt  end ;  hence 
the  lances  of  the  first  rank  projected  four- 
teen feet,  while  the  spear-hcads  of  the  last 
rank  were  level  with,  or  just  in  front 
of,  the  men  in  the  front  rank.  In  the 
deejier  formation,  and  after  the  reduction 
of  the  length  of  the  sarissa  to  fourteen  feet, 
only  the  first  five  ranks  presented  their 
weapons  to  the  front ;  the  rest  held  them 
slanting  over  the  shoulders  of  their  com- 
rades in  front.  The  name  phalanx,  or 
taxis,  was  also  applied  to  the  separate 
regiments  of  the  j)lialanf/itcv.  The  line  of 
each  such  phalanx  was  divided,  from  front  to 
rear,  into  four  chiliarchics,  each  chiliarcliy 
into  foiar  syntagmata,  each  syntagma  into 
four  tetvavchics.  The  importance  of  this 
formation  lay  in  its  power  of  resistance  to 
hostile  onset,  and  in  the  weight  with  which 
it  fell,  when  impelled  against  the  enemy's 
lines.  Its  weaknesses  were  want  of  mobility, 
the  impossibility  of  changing  front  in  face 
of  the  enemy,  and  nnsuitability  for  close, 
hand  to  hand  engagement.  The  Roman 
legions  also  fought  in  phalanx  in  the  older 
times  before  Camillus.  Under  the  emperors 
the  phalanx  was  used  after  about  the  2nd 
century  A.D.,  in  fighting  against  barbaric 
nations. 

Phalaris.  The  infamous  tj'rant  of  Agri- 
gentum,  notorious  for  his  cruelty  ;  he  died 
549  B.C.  His  name  is  affixed  to  148  Greek 
letters,  in   which   he    appears   as  a  gentle 


ruler,  and  a  patron  of  art  and  poetry ;  but 
[as  jH'oved  in  Bentley's  Dissertation  in  1699] 
they  are  reallj^  a  worthless  forgery,  probably 
by  a  Sojihist  of  the  2ud  century  a.d. 

Phalerae.  The  Roman  term  for  bosses  of 
thin  bronze  or  silver,  or  of  gold-leaf  im- 
pressed in  rel  ief.  They  were  loaded  at  the 
back  with  pitch,  and  fitted  to  a  plate  of 
copper,  being  fastened  to  it  with  leather 
straps.  The}^  served  sometimes  as  decora- 
tions for  the  harness  on  the  head  or  breast 
of  horses,  sometimes  as  signs  of  militarj' 
rank,  worn  across  the  whole  coat  of  mail. 
[See  cut,  under  Cippus.] 

Plianias  or  Phsenias.  [Of  Eresos  in 
Lesbos,  a  piupil  of  Aristotle,  and  a  country- 
man and  friend  of  Theophrastus.  He 
flourished  about  336  B.C.  He  was  a  very 
prolific  writer  on  philosophj',  physics,  and 
history.  Only  fragments  of  these  works 
remain.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
chronicle  of  his  native  city,  entitled  T/te 
Prjjtdneis  of  Eresos.  This  is  supposed  to 
have  been  one  of  the  principal  authorities 
followed  in  the  Parian  C/irunide  {q.v.).] 

[J.  E.  S.] 

Phanocles.  A  Greek  elegiac  poet  of  the 
Alexandrine  period.  He  celebrated  in  erotic 
elegies  tlie  loves  of  beautiful  boys.  A  con- 
siderable fragment  remaining  describes  the 
love  of  Orjjheus  for  Calais,  the  beautiful 
son  of  Boreas,  and  his  death  ensuing  there- 
from. The  language  is  simple  and  spirited, 
and  the  versification  melodious. 

Phantasus.     See  Dreams. 

Pharetra.     The  quiver.     (jS'ee  Bows.) 

Pharos.  The  lighthouse  on  the  eastern 
summit  of  the  small  island  of  the  same 
name  in  front  of  the  harbour  of  Alexandria. 
It  was  a  tower  of  white  marble,  built 
for  Ptolemy  Philridol]ihns  by  Sostratus  of 
Cnidus,  in  270  B.C.,  at  a  cost  of  800  silver 
talents  (£160,000),  and  accounted  by  the 
ancients  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
It  rose  pj'ramidally  in  a  number  of  de- 
creasing stories  of  different  forms  (the 
lowest  square,  the  next  octagonal,  the  third 
circular).  It  was  adorned  with  galleries 
and  pillars  to  a  considerable   height.'     It 

'  Jospphus,  De  BeJlo  Judaico  v  4,  says  that  the 
tower  of  Phasael  in  Jerusalem,  which  was  90 
cubits  (or  about  135  feet)  in  height,  was  about 
the  same  lieight  as  tlie  Pharos.  Tliis  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  a  correct  estimate  than  that  of 
Edrisi,  wlio  makes  it  300  cubits,  each  cubit  being 
equivalent  to  three  palms  {Climalcs  of  the  World, 
written  in  Ai-abic  1153,  Lat.  trans.  1796,  p.  »19), 
or  that  of  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (s.v.  <l>cipos), 
who  makes  it  306  orrjijiai,  or  abovit  1,836  feet! 
(These  references  are  due  to  Prof.  Miuilleton.) 
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■\va3  still  standing,  in  great  part,  about 
1300  A.D.  In  later  times  all  lighthouses 
wore  called  after  it,  and  large  numbers  of 
these  were  bnilt  by  the  Romans  round 
Italy,  and  on  all  the  coasts  of  the  empire. 
The  tower  at  Ravcinia  approached  the  Alex- 
andrian in  magnificence.  Light-ships  were 
also  used  b}^  the  ancients. 

Phasis.  The  term  in  Attic  law  for  an 
information  against  secret  crimes,  such  as 
contravention  of  regulations  relating  to 
customs,  trade,  or  mining,  illegal  occupa- 
tion of  common  rights,  felling  of  the  olive 
trees  sacred  to  Athene,  dishonest  adminis- 
tration of  wards'  estates  and  sJjcophantla. 
The  informer  received  a  portion  of  the  fine 
as  reward. 

Phegeus.  King  of  Psophis  in  Arcadia, 
son  of  Alpheus,  and  brother  of  Phoroneus. 
After  inducing  his  sons,  Agenor  and 
Pronous  (or  Arion  and  Temenus)  to  kill 
Alcma^on,  the  first  husband  of  his  daughter 
Arsluue  or  Alphoslbcea  (q.v.),  he  and  they 
were  all  murdered  by  the  sons  of  Alcmseon. 

{See  ACAKXAN.) 

Pherecrates.  After  Cratinus,  Eupolis, 
and  Aristophanes,  of  whom  he  was  an  older 
contemporary,  the  most  eminent  writer 
of  the  Old  Attic  comedj\  He  w-as  famed 
among  the  ancients  for  his  wealth  of  inven- 
tion and  for  the  purity  of  his  Attic  Greek. 
We  have  the  titles  of  fifteen  of  his  comedies, 
and  a  few  fragments  of  his  plays. 

Pherecydes.  (1)  Greek  philosopher,  of 
the  isle  of  Syros,  about  600-550  B.C. ;  said 
to  have  been  the  first  writer  of  prose.  He 
wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect  of  the  origin  of 
the  world  and  the  gods  {cosmugdnia  and 
thcugonia).  The  poetic  element  seems  to 
have  held  a  predominant  place  in  his  prose. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  main- 
tain the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls,  wdiich  his  pupil  Pythagoras  borrowed 
from  him. 

(2)      See  LOGOGRAPHI. 

Phiale.  The  flat  drinking-cup  of  the 
Greeks.     {See  Vessels.) 

Phidias  (Gr.  PhekUds).  The  famous 
Greek  artist,  born  about  500  B.C.  at  Athens, 
pupil  of  Ageladas,  and  eminent  as  architect, 
bronze  founder,  sculptor,  and  painter.  His 
great  powers  were  disjjlaj'ed  in  the  build- 
ings erected  under  the  administration  of  his 
intimate  friend  Pericles  on  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens,  and  at  Olympia,  where  he  was 
commissioned  tn  execute  the  statue  of  Zeus 
for  the  temi)le  there. 

Returning  to  Athens  in  432,  he  was 
accused,  by  intriguers  against  Pericles,  of 


misappropriating  the  gold  supplied  him  for 
the  drapery  of  Athene's  statue  in  the  Par- 
thenon. From  this  he  could  readil3'  clear 
himself,  having  so  contrived  the  drapery 
that  it  could  easily  be  taken  off  and  weighed 
[Plut.,  I'cricles  31].  But  being  afterwards 
accused  of  impiety,  on  the  ground  that  he 


*  Figure  traditionally  identified  as  thidhs. 
(Straugford  Sbield,  Britisli  Museinn  ) 
"Phidias  was  oppressed  with  envy  by  reason  of  the 
renown  of  his  works,  and  chiefly  hecanse,  in  the  battle 
of  the  Amazons,  which  was  represented  on  the  shield  of 
the  goddess,  he  had  introduced  a  hkeness  of  himself  as  a 
bald  old  man  holding  up  a  great  stone  with  both  hands." — 
Pint.,  Pericles  31. 

had  introduced  portraits  of  himself  and 
Pericles  on  the  goddess'  shield,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died  of  an  ill- 
ness in  the  same  year  {ib.).  Among  all  his 
works,  the  foremost  rank  was  taken,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  by  the 
statue  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  and  three  statues 
of  Athene  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  ;  viz. 
the  statue  in  the  Parthenon  constructed, 
like  the  Zeus,  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  two 
others,  Athene  Promachiis  and  the  "  Lem- 
nian  Athene,"  of  bronze. 

These  works  (for  which  see  Athene  and 
Zeus)  have  perished ;  but  of  the  marble 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  {q.i\),  which 
were  probably  constructed  from  his  designs, 
and  certainly  under  his  direction,  the  greater 
part  still  remains.  Most  of  them  are  in 
the  British  Museum.  They  fully  substan- 
tiate the  judgment  of  antiquity,  which 
looked  on  him  as  the  representative  of 
artistic  perfection,  as  the  one  man  who  in 
his  art  combined  perfect  sublimity  with 
perfect  beauty.  It  was  said  of  him  that 
he  alone  had  seen  the  exact  image  of  the 
gods  and  revealed  it  to  men.  He  fixed  for 
ever  the  ideal  types  of  Zeus  and  of  Athene, 
the  gods  who,  in  the  spiritual  dignity  of 
their  attributes,  are  foremost  of  all  the 
divinities  of  Greece. 

Phiditia  (Gr.  Phcidttta).     See  Stssitia. 

Philemon.  A  Greek  poet  of  the  New  Attic 
comedy,  of  Soli  in  Gilicia,  or  of  Syracuse, 
born  about  3G2  B.C.  He  came  early  to 
Athens,  and  first  appeared  as  an  author  in 
330.      He  must   have   enjoyed  remarkable 
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popiilaritA'',  foi-  he  repoateJly  won  victories 
over  liis  younger  contempoi-arj'  and  rival 
Menniider,wliose  delicate  wit  was  ap]>arently 
less  to  the  taste  of  the  Athenians  of  the  time 
than  Philemon's  smart  comedy.  To  later 
times  his  successes  over  Menander  were  so 
unintelligible,  that  they  were  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  malice  and  intrigue.  Except  a 
short  sojourn  in  Egypt  with  king  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  he  passed  his  life  at  Athens. 
He  there  died,  nearly  a  hundred  years  old, 
but  with  mental  vigour  lanimpaired,  in  262, 
according  to  the  story,  at  the  moment  of 
his  being  crowned  on  the  stage.  Of  his 
ninety-seven  works,  fifty-seven  are  known 
to  us  by  titles  and  fragments,  and  two  are 
preserved  iu  the  Latin  version  of  Plautus 
{McrcCdov  and  Tvinummus). 

Philemon  and  Baucis.  An  old  married 
couple  iu  Phrygia,  famed  in  antiquity  for 
their  true  love.  When  Zeus  and  Hermes 
were  wandering  through  the  covmtry  in 
human  form,  and  found  no  shelter  with  the 
richer  inhabitants,  the  aged  pair  received 
them  hospitably.  The  gods  therefore,  while 
destroying  all  the  rest  of  the  neighbourhood 
by  floods  in  punishment  for  the  inhospitable 
treatment  they  had  met  with,  changed  their 
miserable  cottage  into  a  magnificent  temple. 
Here  the  two  held  the  priestly  office  for  the 
rest  of  their  life,  and  finally,  on  their  prayer 
that  they  might  not  be  separated  by  death, 
were  both  at  the  same  moment  changed  into 
trees  [Ovid,  Bid.  viii  Gll-724]. 

Philetas.  A  Greek  grammarian  and  poet, 
of  the  island  of  Cos.  He  lived  in  the  second 
half  of  the  4th  century,  latterly  as  tutor 
to  Ptolemy  II  (Philadelphus)  in  Alexandria. 
Besides  epics  he  composed  elegies  on  his 
beloved  Battis,  which  were  highly  prized  at 
Alexandria  and  Rome,  and  were  imitated 
by  Prupertius  [iv  1,  1],  We  possess  only 
scanty  fragments  of  these  elegies. 

Philippides.  A  Greek  writer  of  the  New 
Comedy,  about  3(X)  B.C. ;  a  friend  of  king 
Lysimachns  of  Thrace.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  of  joy  at  winning  a  dramatic  prize.  Of 
the  fortj'-four  plaj's  attributed  to  him  only 
fragments  survive. 

Philiscus.  A  Greek  tragedian  of  Corcyra, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  3rd  century  B.C. ;  he 
was  priest  of  Dionysus  in  Alexandria,  and, 
as  such,  stood  at  tlie  head  of  the  Dionysiac 
guild  of  actors  in  that  city.  He  was  one  of 
the  "Pleiad"  {q.v.)  of  Alexandrian  tragic 
poets.  [His  portrait  is  preserved  in  a  relief 
in  the  Lateran  Museum.  Sec  cut  under 
Tragedy  {Greek).] 

Philistus.  A  Greek  historian,  of  Syracuse, 


born  about  4.35  B.C.  He  encouraged  the  elder 
Dionysius,  by  advice  and  assistance,  in  secur- 
ing and  maintaining  the  position  of  despot  in 
his  native  state;  but  was  himself  banished 
by  Dionysias  jn  38G,  and  lived  a  long  while 
at  Adria  in  Epirus,  busied  witli  historical 
studies.  Recalled  by  Dionysius  the  yomiger, 
he  counteracted  the  salutary  influence  of 
Dion  and  Plato  at  that  t3'rant's  court,  and 
brought  about  the  banishment  of  both.  As 
commander  of  the  fleet  against  Dion  and  the 
revolted  Syracusans,  he  lost  a  naval  battle, 
and  in  consequence  either  committed  suicide 
or  was  cruelly  murdered  by  the  angry 
populace  (356).  He  left  an  historical  work, 
begun  in  his  exile,  called  S/cvltca,  a  history 
of  Sicily  in  thirteen  books.  Books  i-vii 
dealt  with  the  events  of  the  earliest  times 
to  the  capture  of  Agrigentum  by  the  Car- 
thaginians in  406;  viii-xi,  with  the  rule  of 
the  elder  Dionysius  ;  xii  and  xiii,  with  that 
of  the  younger.  The  last  portion,  which 
remained  incomplete  owing  to  his  death, 
was  finished  by  his  countryman  Athanas. 
Onljf  unimportant  fragments  of  this  have 
survived.  According  to  the  judgment  of  the 
ancients,  he  imitated  Thucydides  somewhat 
nnsuccessfuUy,  and  betrayed  in  his  work 
the  one-sided  attitude  natural  to  his  poli- 
tical views  [Plutarch,  Dion  36 ;  Dionj'sius 
Halic,  Ad  Cn.  Pompcium,  5]. 

Philo  (Gr.  Philon).  (1)  [The  sculptor; 
the  son  of  Antipater.  He  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Among  his 
works  was  the  statue  of  HephEestlon,  and 
that  of  Zeus  Ourius,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Bosporus  (Cic,  Vcrr.  II  iv  129).  The 
dedicatory  verses  inscribed  on  the  pedestal 
of  the  latter  are  now  in  the  British  Museum 
(quoted  on  p.  40  of  Dem.,  Adv.  Leptincin, 
ed.  Sandys).  Pliny  (xxxiv  91)  mentions 
him  as  one  of  the  sculptors  who  made 
atldetas  ct  armdtos  et  vendtOres  sacrifi- 
cantSsqiie.] 

(2)  [The  Athenian  architect  who  built 
for  Demetrius  Phalereus,  about  318  B.C., 
the  portico  to  the  great  temple  at  Eleusis. 
It  had  12  Doric  columns  in  front,  and  its 
dimensions  were  183  feet  by  37|  feet  (see 
plan  on  p.  211).  Under  the  administration 
of  Lycurgus,  he  constructed  an  armdmen- 
tdrlmn  or  arsenal  at  Zea  in  the  Peirjeus, 
containing  tackle,  etc.,  for  400  ships  (Pliny, 
N.  H.  vii  125).  It  was  destroyed  b}'  Sulla 
(Plutarch,  Sulla  14),  but  apparently  rebuilt, 
since  it  is  described  by  Valerius  Maximus 
(viii  12,  2)  as  still  existing  {cp.  Cic,  De  Or. 
i  62,  and  Strabo,  p.  395  d).  An  inscription 
published  in  Hermes,  1882,  p.  351,  and  in 
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the  Corpus  Inscriptionuiii  Atlimnim,  ii, 
no.  1U54,  contains  the  contract  for  the  work, 
with  full  details  of  its  structure  and  fittings.] 

(3)  Of  Byzantium  ;  a  celebrated  mecha- 
nician. He  wrote,  in  the  2nd  century  B.C., 
a  work  on  mechanics,  of  which  only  one 
book,  on  the  construction  of  engines  of  war, 
and  portions  of  two  others,  on  siege-warfare, 
are  extant. 

(4)  [Philo  of  Ldrissa,  an  Academic  philo- 
sopher, a  pupil  of  Clitomachus.  He  came 
to  Rome  in  88  B.C.,  being  one  of  a  number 
of  eminent  Greeks  who  fled  from  Athens 
on  the  approach  of  its  siege  during  the 
Mithridatic  war.  He  was  a  man  of  versatile 
genius  and  a  perfect  master  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  oratory.  Cicero  had  scarcely 
heard  him  before  all  his  inclination  for 
Epicureanism  ^\•as  swept  fi'om  his  mind,  and 
he  surrendered  himself  wholly  to  the  bril- 
liant Academic  {Brutus  §  306;  cp.  Dc  Nat. 
Deor.  i  §§  17,  113;  Tusc.  Disp.  ii  §§  9,  26). 
One  of  his  works,  twice  mentioned,  though 
not  bj^  any  definite  title  (Acad,  i  13,  ii  11), 
supplied  Cicero  with  his  historic  account 
of  the  New  Academy  (Cicero's  Academica, 
ed.  Reid,  pp.  2,  52).] 

(5)  The  Jew.  Born  of  a  priestly  family 
at  Alexandria,  about  25  B.C.,  he  carefully 
studied  the  different  branches  of  Greek  cul- 
ture, and,  in  particnlar,  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  Platonic  philosophj',  while  in  no  way 
abandoning  the  study  of  the  Scriptnres  or 
the  creed  of  his  nation.  In  39  ad.  he  went 
to  Rome  as  an  emissary  to  the  emperor 
Caligula  in  the  interest  of  liis  fellow  country- 
men, whose  religions  feelings  were  offended 
by  a  decree  ordering  them  to  place  the 
statue  of  the  deified  emperor  in  their 
synagogues.  This  embassy,  which  led  to 
no  result,  is  described  by  him  in  a  work 
which  is  still  extant,  though  in  an  incom- 
plete form. 

Philo  is  the  chief  representative  of 
the  Grseco-Judaic  philosophy.  He  wrote 
numerous  Greek  works  in  a  style  modelled 
on  that  of  Plato.  These  are  remarkable  for 
moral  earnestness,  passionate  enthusiasm, 
and  vigour  of  thought.  They  include  alle- 
gorical expositions  of  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  well  as  works  of  ethical,  historical, 
or  political  purport.  Several  of  his  works 
only  survive  in  Armenian  versions.  His 
philosophy,  especially  his  theology,  is  an 
endeavour  to  reconcile  Platonism  with 
Judaism. 

(6)  [P/ii'lo  Byhlius,  or  Herennius  Byblius. 
A  Roman  gi-ammarian,  born  at  Byblus  in 
Phoenicia.     His   life  extended  from   about 


the  time  of  Nero  to  that  of  Hadrian.  A 
considerable  fragment  of  his  "  translation  " 
of  the  ancient  Phoenician  writer  Sauchii- 
niathon  is  preserved  in  the  first  book  of 
the  Pni'pdmtlij  Evangelica  of  Eusebius.] 

Philochorus.  A  Greek  historian,  living  at 
Athens  between  306  and  260.  As  an  up- 
holder of  national  liberty  he  was  among  the 
bitterest  opponents  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
and  of  his  son  Antlgonus  Gonatas,  who  put 
him  to  death  after  the  conquest  of  Athens. 
Of  his  works,  the  Attliis  was  a  history  of 
Athens  from  the  earliest  times  to  262  B.C., 
in  seventeen  books.  It  was  highly  esteemed 
and  often  quoted  for  its  wealth  of  facts  and 
thoroughness  of  investigation,  especially  as 
regards  chronology.  We  still  possess  a 
considerable  number  of  fragments. 

Philocles.  A  Greek  tragedian,  son  of 
^schylus'  sister.  He  wrote  a  hundred  plays 
in  the  manner  of  jEschvlus,  and  won  the 
prize  against  Sophocles'  ll'Mipua  Tjjranmis. 
Only  scanty  fragments  of  his  plays  remain. 
The  drama  was  also  cultivated  by  his  sons 
Morstmus  and  Melanthius,  by  Morsimus' 
son  Astydamas  (about  399  B.C.),  and  again 
by  the  sons  of  the  latter,  Astydamas  and 
Philocles. 

Philocletes.  The  son  of  PoBas,  king  of  the 
Medians  in  (Eta.  He  inherited  the  bow  and 
arrows  of  Heracles  (q.v.).  He  was  leader 
of  seven  ships  in  the  expedition  against 
Troy ;  but,  on  the  way  out,  was  bitten  by 
a  snake  at  Lemnos,  or  the  small  island  of 
Chrvse  near  Lemnos,  and,  on  account  of  the 
intolerable  stench  caused  by  the  wound, 
was  abandoned  at  Lemnos  on  the  advice  of 
Odysseus.  Here  in  his  sickness  he  dragged 
out  a  miserable  life  till  the  tenth  year  of  the 
war.  Then,  however,  on  account  of  Helenus' 
prophecj'  that  Troy  could  only  be  conquered 
by  the  arrows  of  Heracles,  Od3'sseus  and 
Diomedes  went  to  fetch  him,  and  he  was 
healed  by  Milchaon.  After  he  had  slain 
Paris,  Troy  was  conquered.  He  was  one 
of  the  heroes  who  came  safe  home  again. 
[The  story  of  Philoctetes  was  dramatized 
by  iEschylus  and  Euripides  (B.C.  431),  as 
well  as  by  Sophocles  (409).  It  is  also  the 
theme  of  numerous  monuments  of  ancient 
art.  See  Jebb's  introduction  to  Soph. 
Phil.,  p.  xxxvii.] 

Philodemus.  A  Greek  philosopher  of  the 
Epicurean  school,  of  Gildara  in  Palestine. 
He  was  a  contemporary  of  Cicero,  who 
praises  his  learning,  and  also  his  taste  as  a 
poet  [De  Finibus  ii  119;  in  Pisoncm,  68, 
70].  We  have  thirty-four  epigrams  by  him. 
chiefly  on  amatory  and  indelicate  subjects ; 
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and  considerable  fragments  of  a  number  of 
prose  writings  (on  music,  rlietoric,  syllo- 
gisms, vices  and  virtues,  piety,  anger,  etc.), 
which  have  come  to  light  among  the  Hercu- 
lanoan  papiirl. 

Philoiaus.  A  CTreek  philosopher,  a  pupil 
of  Pytliagurils  {q-v.).  He  was  the  first  to 
commit  to  writing  the  doctrines  of  the 
Pythagorean  school.  He  wrote  in  Doric 
Greek.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  his  writ- 
ings remain. 

Philomela.     See  Procne. 

Philosophy.  (I)  Greek  Philosophy. 
The  first  beginnings  of  philosophy  in  Greece 
came  from  the  lonians  of  Asia ;  and  it  is  in 
agreement  with  the  character  of  that  people, 
naturally  inclined  to  the  phenomenal  or 
sensualist  view,  that  what  the  Ionian 
philosophers  sought  was  the  material  prin- 
ciple of  things,  and  the  mode  of  their  origin 
and  disappearance.  Thales  of  Miletus 
(about  64U  B.C.)  is  reputed  the  father  of 
Greek  philosophy.  He  declared  Water  to 
be  the  basis  of  all  things.  Next  came 
AnaxImander  of  Miletus  (about  Gll-547), 
the  first  imtcr  on  philosophy;  he  assumed 
as  first  principle  an  undefined  substance 
without  qualities,  out  of  which  the  primary 
antitheses,  hot  and  cold,  moist  and  dry,  be- 
came differentiated.  His  countryman  and 
younger  contemjrorary,  AnaxImiSnes,  took 
"for  his  principle  Air ;  conceiving  it  as  modi- 
fied, b}'  thickening  and  thinning,  into  fire, 
wind,  clouds,  water,  and  earth.  Heraclitus 
of  Ephesus  (about  535-475)  assumed  as  the 
lirinciplo  of  substance  setherial  Fire.  Prom 
fire  all  things  originate,  and  return  to  it  again 
by  a  never-resting  process  of  development. 
All  things  therefore  are  in  a  piorpetual  flux. 
Philosophy  was  first  brought  into  con- 
nexion with  practical  life  by  Pythagoras 
of  Samcis  (about  582-504),  from  whom  it 
received  its  name  ("  the  love  of  wisdom  "). 
Regarding  the  world  as  a  perfect  harmony, 
dependent  on  number,  he  aimed  at  inducing 
mankind  likewise  to  lead  a  harmonious  life. 
His  doctrine  was  adopted  and  extended  by 
a  large  following,  especially  in  lower  Italy. 
That  country  was  also  the  home  of  the 
Eleatic  doctrine  of  The  One,  called  after  the 
town  of  Elea,  the  headquarters  of  the  school. 
It  was  founded  by  Xis.voPHANES  of  Colo- 
pjhon  (born  about  570),  the  father  of  pan- 
theism, who  declared  God  to  be  the  eternal 
unity,  permeating  the  universe,  and  govern- 
ing it  by  his  thought.  His  great  disciple 
Parmisnides  of  Elea  (boru  about  511) 
allirnied  the  one  unchanging  existence  to  be 
alono  true  and  capable  of  being  conceived ; 


and  multitude  and  change  to  be  an  appear- 
ance without  reality.  This  doctrine  was 
maintained  dialectically  by  his  younger 
countrj'mau  Zeno  in  a  polemic  against  the 
vulgar  opinion,  which  sees  in  things  multi- 
tude, becoming,  and  change.  Empedocles 
of  Agrigentum  (born  492)  appears  to  have 
been  partly  in  agreement  with  the  Eleatic 
school,  partly  in  opposition  to  it :  on  the  one 
hand,  maintaining  the  unchangeable  nature 
of  substance ;  while,  on  the  other,  he  supposes 
a  plurality  of  such  substances — to  wit,  the 
four  elements,  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire. 
Of  these  the  world  is  built  up,  by  the  agency 
of  two  ideal  princij)les  as  motive  forces  ;  vis. 
love  as  the  cause  of  union,  hate  as  the  cause 
of  separation. 

ANAXAGOR.A.S  of  Clazomenfe  (born  about 
50<J)  also  maintained  the  existence  of  an 
ordering  princijde  as  well  as  a  material 
substance,  and  while  regarding  the  latter  as 
an  infinite  multitude  of  imperishable  primary 
elements,  qualitatively  distinguished,  con- 
ceived divine  reason  as  ordering  them.  He 
I'eferred  all  generation  and  disappearance 
to  mixture  and  resolution  respectivelj-.  To 
him  belongs  the  credit  of  first  establishing 
philosophy  at  Athens,  in  which  city  it 
reached  its  highest  development,  and  con- 
tinued to  have  its  home  for  1,000  years 
without  intermission.  The  first  explicitl}' 
materialistic  system  was  formed  by  Demo- 
CKlTUS  of  Abdera  (born  about  4G0).  This 
was  the  doctrine  of  Atoms, — small  primary 
bodies  infinite  in  number,  indivisible  and 
imperishable,  qualitatively  similar,  but  dis- 
tinguished by  their  shapes.  Falling  eter- 
nally through  the  infinite  void,  they  collide 
and  unite,  thus  generating  existence,  and 
forming  objects  which  differ  in  accordance 
with  the  varieties,  in  number,  size,  shape, 
and  arrangement,  of  the  atoms  which  com- 
pose them. 

The  efforts  of  all  these  earlier  philosophers 
had  been  directed  somewhat  exclusively  to 
the  investigation  of  the  ultimate  basis  and 
essential  nature  of  the  external  world. 
Hence  their  conceptions  of  human  know- 
ledge, arising  out  of  their  theories  as  to 
the  constitution  of  things,  had  been  no  less 
various.  The  Eleatics,  for  example,  had 
been  compelled  to  deny  the  existence  of  any 
objective  truth,  since  to  the  world  of  sense, 
with  its  multitude  and  change,  they  allowed 
only  a  phenomenal  existence.  This  incon- 
sistency led  to  the  position  taken  up  by  the 
class  of  persons  known  as  Sophists  {q.v.), 
that  all  thought  rests  solely  on  the  appre- 
hensions  of  the   senses  and  on  subjective 
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impression,  and  that  therefore  we  have  no 
other  standard  of  action  than  utility  for  the 
individual. 

A  new  period  of  philosophy  opens  with 
the  Athenian  SOcrates  (409-399).  Like  the 
Sophists,  he  rejected  entirely  the  ph3-sical 
speculations  iu  which  his  predecessors  had 
indulgeil,  and  made  the  subjective  thoughts 
and  opinions  of  men  his  starting  point ;  but 
■whereas  it  was  the  thoughts  and  opinions 
of  the  individual  that  the  Sophists  took 
for  the  standard,  Socrates  endeavoured  to 
extract  from  the  common  intelligence  of 
mankind  an  objective  rule  of  practical  life. 
For  this  purpose  he  employed  the  two 
forms  of  philosophical  inquiry  of  which  he 
is  the  inventor,  induction  and  definition. 
Such  a  standard  he  saw  in  knowledge,  by 
which  term  he  understood  the  cognition  in 
thought  of  the  true  concept  of  an  object, 
and  identified  it  with  Virtue;  that  is  to  say, 
such  action  as  proceeds  from  clear  cognition 
of  the  concept  a])propriate  to  the  circum- 
stances. Thus,  although  Socrates  did  not 
himself  succeed  in  establishing  a  genuine 
ethical  principle,  he  is  nevertheless  the 
founder  of  ethics,  as  he  is  also  of  dialectic, 
the  method  of  the  highest  speculative 
thought.  Of  Socrates'  numerous  disciples 
many  either  added  nothing  to  his  doctrine, 
or  developed  it  in  a  one-sided  manner,  by 
confining  themselves  exclusively  either  to 
dialectic  or  to  ethics.  Thus  while  the 
Athenian  XffxopHON  contented  himself,  in 
a  series  of  writings,  with  exhibiting  the 
portrait  of  his  master  to  the  best  of  his 
comprehension,  and  added  nothing  original, 
the  Megariau  school,  founded  by  EuclIdes 
of  Megara,  devoted  themselves  almost 
entirely  to  dialectic  investigation  ;  whereas 
ethics  preponderated  both  with  the  Cynics 
and  Cyrenaics,  although  the  position  taken 
up  by  these  two  schools  was  in  direct 
antithesis.  For  Antisthenes  of  Athens, 
the  founder  of  the  Cj'uics,  conceived  the 
highest  good  to  be  the  virtue  which  spurns 
every  enjoyment ;  while  Auistippus  of 
Cyrene,  the  founder  of  the  C3'renaics,  con- 
sidered pleasure  to  be  the  sole  end  in  life, 
and  regarded  virtue  as  a  good  only  iu  so 
far  as  it  contributed  to  pleasure. 

Both  aspects  of  the  genius  of  Socrates 
were  first  united  in  Plato  of  Athens  (428- 
348),  who  also  combined  with  them  all  the 
principles  established  by  earlier  philoso- 
phers, in  so  far  as  the}'  had  been  legitimate, 
and  developed  the  whole  of  this  material 
into  the  unity  of  a  comprehensive  system. 
The  groundwork  of  Plato's  scheme,  though 
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nowhere  expressly  stated  by  him,  is  the 
threefold  division  of  philosophy  into  dia- 
lectic, ethics,  and  phj-sics  ;  its  central 
point  is  the  theory  of  ideas.  This  theory 
is  a  combination  of  the  Eleatic  doctrine 
of  the  One  with  Heraclitus'  theory  of 
a  perpetual  flux  and  with  the  Socratic 
method  of  concepts.  The  multitude  of 
objects  of  sense,  being  involved  in  per- 
petual change,  are  thereby  deprived  of  all 
genuine  existence.  The  only  true  being 
in  them  is  founded  upon  the  ideas,  the 
eternal,  unchangeable  (independent  of  all 
that  is  accidental,  and  therefore)  perfect 
types,  of  which  the  particular  objects  of 
sense  are  imperfect  copies.  The  number 
of  the  ideas  is  defined  by  the  number  of 
universal  concepts  which  can  be  derived 
from  the  particular  objects  of  sense.  The 
highest  idea  is  that  of  the  Good,  which  is 
the  ultimate  basis  of  the  rest,  and  the  first 
cause  of  being  and  knowledge.  Appre- 
hensions derived  from  the  impressions  of 
sense  can  never  give  us  the  knowledge  of 
true  being;  i.e.  oi  the  ideas.  It  can  onlj' 
be  obtained  by  the  soul's  activity  within 
itself,  apart  from  the  troubles  and  distur- 
bances of  sense ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
exercise  of  reason.  Dialectic,  as  the  instru- 
ment in  this  process,  leading  us  to  know- 
ledge of  the  ideas,  and  finally  of  the  highest 
idea  of  the  Good,  is  the  first  of  sciences, 
sclentia  scicnttdruni.  In  physics,  Plato 
adhered  (though  not  without  original  modifi- 
cations) to  the  views  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
making  Nature  a  harmonic  unity  in  multi- 
plicity. His  ethics  are  founded  throughout 
on  the  Socratic ;  with  him  too  virtue  is 
knowledge,  the  cognition  of  the  supreme 
idea  of  the  Good.  And  since  in  this  cogni- 
tion the  three  parts  of  the  soul,  cognitive, 
spirited,  and  appetitive,  all  have  their 
share,  we  get  the  three  virtues.  Wisdom, 
Courage,  and  Temperance  or  Continence. 
The  bond  which  unites  the  other  virtues  is 
the  virtue  of  Justice,  by  which  each  several 
part  of  the  soul  is  confined  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  its  proper  function.  The  school 
founded  by  Plato,  called  the  Academy,  from 
the  name  of  the  grove  of  the  Attic  hero 
Academus,  where  he  used  to  deliver  his 
lectures,  continued  for  long  after.  In 
regard  to  the  main  tendencies  of  its  mem- 
bers, it  was  divided  into  the  three  periods 
of  the  Old,  Middle,  and  New  Academy.  The 
chief  personages  in  the  first  of  these  were 
Speusippus  (son  of  Plato's  sister),  who  suc- 
ceeded him  as  the  head  of  the  school  (till 
339),  and  Xenocrates  of  Chalcedon  (till 
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314).  Both  of  them  sought  to  fuse  Pytba- 
gorean  speculations  on  number  with  Plato's 
theory  of  ideas.  The  two  other  Academies 
were  still  further  removed  from  the  sjiecific 
doctrines  of  Plato  {sec  beloic). 

The  most  important  among  Plato's  dis- 
ciples is  Aristotle  of  Stagira  (384-322), 
who  shares  with  his  master  the  title  of 
the  greatest  philosopher  of  antiquity.  But 
whereas  Plato  had  sought  to  elucidate  and 
explain  things  from  the  suprasensual  stand- 
point of  the  ideas,  his  pupil  preferred  to 
start  from  the  facts  given  us  by  experience. 
Philosophy  to  him  meant  science,  and  its 
aim  was  the  recognition  of  the  "wherefore" 
in  all  things.  Hence  he  endeavours  to  attain 
to  the  ultimate  grounds  of  things  by  induc- 
tion ;  that  is  to  say,  by  a  posteriori  conclu- 
sions from  a  number  of  facts  to  a  universal. 
In  the  series  of  works  collected  under 
the  name  of  Orgdnun,  Aristotle  sets  forth, 
almost  in  a  final  form,  the  laws  by  which 
the  human  understanding  eiJects  conclusions 
from  the  particular  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  universal.  Like  Plato,  he  recognises 
the  true  being  of  things  in  their  concepts, 
but  denies  any  separate  existence  of  the 
concept  apart  from  the  particular  objects  of 
sense.  They  are  as  inseparable  as  matter 
and  form.  In  this  antithesis,  matter  and 
form,  Aristotle  sees  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  being.  Matter  is  the  basis  of  all 
that  exists;  it  comprises  the  potentiality 
of  ever3'thing,  but  of  itself  is  not  actually 
anything.  A  determinate  thing  only  comes 
into  being  when  the  potentialitj-  in  matter 
is  converted  into  actuality.  This  is  effected 
by  form,  the  idea  existent  not  as  one  out- 
side the  many,  but  as  one  in  the  manj', 
the  completion  of  the  potentiality  latent  in 
the  matter.  Although  it  has  no  existence 
apart  from  the  particulars,  yet,  in  rank  and 
estimation,  form  stands  first;  it  is  of  its 
own  nature  the  most  knowable,  the  onl}' 
true  object  of  knowledge.  For  matter 
without  any  form  cannot  exist,  but  the 
essential  definitions  of  a  common  form,  in 
which  are  included  the  particular  objects, 
maj'  be  separated  from  matter.  Form  and 
matter  are  relative  terms,  and  the  lower 
form  constitutes  the  matter  of  a  higher  {e.g. 
body,  soul,  reason).  This  series  culminates 
in  pure,  immaterial  form,  the  Deity,  the 
origin  of  all  motion,  and  therefore  of  the 
generation  of  actual  form  out  of  potential 
matter.  All  motion  takes  place  in  space 
and  time;  for  space  is  the  potentiality,  time 
the  measure  of  the  motion.  Living  beings 
are  those  which  have  in  them   a  moving 


principle,  or  soul.  In  plants,  the  function 
of  soul  is  nutrition  (including  reproduction); 
in  animals,  nutrition  and  sensation;  in  men, 
nutrition,  sensation,  and  intellectual  acti- 
vity. The  perfect  form  of  the  human  soul 
is  reason  separated  from  all  connexion  with 
the  body,  hence  fulfilling  its  activity  with- 
out the  help  of  any  corporeal  organ,  and 
so  imperishable.  By  reason  the  apprehen- 
sions, which  are  formed  in  the  soul  by 
external  sense-impressions,  and  may  be  true 
or  false,  are  converted  into  knowledge. 
For  reason  alone  can  attain  to  truth  either 
in  cognition  or  action.  Impulse  towards 
the  good  is  a  part  of  human  nature,  and  on 
this  is  founled  virtue;  for  Aristotle  does 
not,  with  Plato,  regard  virtue  as  knowledge 
pure  and  simple,  but  as  founded  on  nature, 
habit,  and  reason.  Of  the  particular  virtues 
(of  which  there  are  as  many  as  there  are 
contingencies  in  life),  each  is  the  appre- 
hension, by  means  of  reason,  of  the  proper 
mean  between  two  extremes  which  are  not 
virtues  ;  e.g.  courage  is  the  mean  between 
cowardice  and  foolhardiness.  The  end  of 
human  activitj',  or  the  highest  good,  is 
liappiness,  or  perfect  and  reasonable  activity 
in  a  perfect  life.  To  this,  however,  external 
goods  are  more  or  less  necessary  conditions. 
The  followers  of  Aristotle,  known  as 
Peripatetics  (TniiOPHRASTUS  of  Lesbos, 
EuDEMUS  of  Rhodes,  StrAto  of  Lampsacus, 
etc.),  to  a  great  extent  abandoned  meta- 
physical speculation,  some  in  favour  of 
natural  science,  others  of  a  more  popular 
treatment  of  ethics,  introducing  manj' 
changes  into  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  in 
a  naturalistic  direction.  A  return  to  the 
\-iews  of  the  founder  first  appears  among 
the  later  Peripatetics,  who  did  good  service 
as  expositors  of  Aristotle's  works.  The 
tendency  of  the  Peripatetic  school  to  make 
philosophy  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
learned  class,  thereby  depriving  it  of  its 
power  to  benefit  a  wider  circle,  soon  pro- 
duced a  reaction  ;  and  philosoiihers  returned 
to  the  practical  standpoint  of  Socratic  ethics. 
The  speculations  of  the  learned  were  only 
admitted  in  philosophy  where  immediately 
serviceable  for  e  tides.  The  chief  con- 
sideration was  how  to  popularise  doctrines, 
and  to  provide  the  individual,  in  a  time 
of  general  confusion  and  dissohition,  with 
a  fixed  moral  basis  for  practical  life.  Such 
were  the  aims  of  Stoicism,  founded  at 
Athens  about  310  by  Zexo  of  CittUim,  and 
brought  to  fuller  systematic  form  by  his  suc- 
cessors as  heads  of  the  school,  CLiiAXTHES 
of  Assos  and  especially  Chrysippus  of  Soli 
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(died  abonl  206).  Their  doctrines  contained 
little  that  was  new,  seeking  rather  to  give 
a  practical  application  to  the  dogmas  which 
they  took  ready-made  from  previous  sys- 
tems. With  them  philosophy  is  the  science 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  moral  life 
ought  to  be  Ibunded.  The  only  allowable 
endeavour  is  towards  the  attainment  of 
knowledge  of  things  hiiinan  and  divine,  in 
order  to  regulate  life  thereby.  The  method 
to  lead  men  to  true  knowledge  is  provided 
by  logic ;  physics  embraces  the  doctrines 
as  to  the  nature  and  organization  of  the 
universe;  while  ethics  draws  from  them  its 
■  conclusions  for  practical  life.  All  know- 
ledge originates  in  the  real  impressions  of 
things  on  the  senses,  wliich  the  soul,  being 
at  birth  a  tubulu  rclsd,  receives  in  the 
form  of  presentations.  These  presentations, 
when  coniirmed  by  repeated  experience,  are 
syllogistically  developed  by  the  imderstand- 
iug  into  concepts.  The  test  of  their  truth 
is  the  convincing  or  persuasive  force  with 
which  they  impress  themselves  upon  the 
soul.  In  physics  the  foundation  of  the  Stoic 
doctrine  was  the  dogma  that  all  true  being 
is  corporeal.  Within  the  corporeal  they 
recognised  two  principles,  matter  and  force, 
i.e.  the  material,  and  the  deity  permeating 
and  informing  it.  Ultimately,  however,  the 
two  are  identical.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  with  any  independent  existence :  all 
is  bound  together  by  an  unalterable  chain 
■of  causation.  The  concoid  of  human  action 
with  the  law  of  nature,  of  the  human  will 
with  the  divine  will,  or  life  according  to 
nature,  is  Virtue,  the  chief  good  and  highest 
end  in  life.  It  is  essentially  one,  the 
particular  or  cardinal  virtues  of  Plato  being 
only  different  aspects  of  it ;  it  is  completely 
sufficient  for  happiness,  and  incapable  of 
any  difierences  of  degree.  All  good  actions 
are  absolutely  equal  in  merit,  and  so  are 
all  bad  actions.  All  that  lies  between 
virtue  and  vice  is  neither  good  nor  bad ; 
at  most,  it  is  distinguished  as  preferable, 
undesirable, or  absolutely  indifferent.  Virtue 
is  fully  possessed  only  by  the  wise  man, 
who  is  no  way  inferior  in  worth  to  Zeus  ; 
he  is  lord  over  his  own  life,  and  may  end  it 
by  his  own  free  choice.  In  general,  the  pro- 
minent characteristic  of  Stoic  philosophy  is 
moral  heroism,  often  verging  on  asceticism. 
The  same  goal  which  was  aimed  at  in 
Stoicism  was  also  approached,  from  a  dia- 
metrically opposite  jiosition,  in  the  sj'stem 
founded  about  the  same  time  bj'  Ei'IcCrus, 
of  the  denie  Gargettus  in  Attica  (342~2G8), 
who    brought    it    to    comjiletion    himself. 


Epicureanism,  like  Stoicism,  is  connected 
with  previous  systems.  Like  Stoicism,  it  is 
also  practical  in  its  ends,  proposing  to  find 
in  reason  and  knowledge  the  secret  of  a 
happy  life,  and  admitting  abstruse  learning 
only  where  it  serves  the  ends  of  practical 
wisdom.  Hence  logic  (called  by  Epicurus 
cdnoiucun,  or  the  doctrine  of  canons 
of  truth)  is  made  entirely  subservient  to 
physics,  physics  to  ethics.  The  standards 
of  knowledge  and  canons  of  truth  in  theo- 
retical matters  are  the  impressions  of  the 
senses,  which  are  true  and  indisputable, 
together  with  the  presentations  formed 
from  such  impressions,  and  opinions  ex- 
tending beyond  those  impressions,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  supported  or  not  contradicted 
by  the  evidence  of  the  senses.  In  practical 
questions  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain 
are  the  tests.  Epicurus'  physics,  in  which 
he  follows  in  essentials  the  materialistic 
sj'Stem  of  Democritus,  are  intended  to  refer 
all  phenomena  to  a  natural  cause,  in  order 
that  a  knowledge  of  nature  may  set  men  free 
from  the  bondage  of  disquieting  supersti- 
tions. In  ethics  he  followed  within  certain 
limits  the  Cj-renaic  doctrine,  conceiving  the 
highest  good  to  be  happiness,  and  happiness 
to  be  found  in  pleasure,  to  which  the  natural 
impulses  of  every  being  are  directed.  But 
the  aim  is  not  with  him,  as  it  is  with  the 
Cyrenaics.  the  pleasure  of  the  moment,  but 
the  enduring  condition  of  pleasure,  which, 
in  its  essence,  is  freedom  from  the  greatest 
of  evils,  pain.  Pleasures  and  pains  are, 
however,  distinguished  not  merely  in  degree, 
but  in  kind.  The  renunciation  of  a  pleasure 
or  endurance  of  a  pain  is  often  a  means  to 
a  greater  pleasure ;  and  since  pleasures  of 
sense  are  subordinate  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  soul,  the  undisturbed  peace  of  the  soul 
is  a  higher  good  than  the  freedom  of  the 
body  from  pain.  Virtue  is  desirable  not 
for  itself,  but  for  the  sake  of  pleasure  of 
soul,  which  it  secures  by  freeing  men  from 
trouble  and  fear  and  moderating  their 
passions  and  appetites.  The  cardinal  virtue 
is  wisdom,  which  is  shown  by  true  insight 
in  calculating  the  consequences  of  our 
actions  as  regards  pleasure  or  pain. 

The  practical  tendency  of  Stoicism  and 
Epicureanism,  seen  in  the  search  for  happi- 
ness, is  also  apparent  in  the  Scepticism 
founded  by  Pyrrho  of  Elis  (about  3U5-275). 
Pyrrho  disputes  the  possibility  of  attaining 
truth  by  sensuous  apprehension,  reason,  or 
the  two  combined,  and  thence  infers  the 
necessity  of  total  suspension  of  judgment  on 
things.     Thus  can  we  attain  release  from 
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all  bondage  to  theories,  a  condition  wliicli 
is  followed,  like  a  shadow,  bj'  that  imper- 
turbable state  of  mind  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  true  happiness.  Pyrrho's  doctrine 
was  followed  by  the  Middle  and  Ncit- 
Academies  (see  above),  represented  by 
Arcesilaus  of  Pitane  (316-241)  and  Car- 
NEADES  of  Cj'reue  (214-129)  respectively, 
in  tlieir  attacks  on  the  Stoics,  for  asserting 
a  criterion  of  truth  in  our  knowledge ; 
although  they  considered  that  what  they 
were  maintaining  was  a  genuine  tenet  of 
Socrates  and  Plato.  The  latest  Academics, 
such  as  AntIuchus  of  Ascalon  (about  80 
B.C.),  fused  with  Platonism  certain  Peri- 
patetic and  many  Stoic  dogmas,  thus  making 
way  for  Eclecticism,  to  which  all  later 
antiquity  tended  after  Greek  philosophy 
had  spread  itself  over  the  Roman  world. 
After  the  Christian  era  Pythagoreanism,  in 
a  resuscitated  form,  again  takes  its  place 
among  the  more  important  systems ;  but  the 
pre-eminence  belongs  to  Platonism,  which 
is  notably  represented  in  the  works  of 
Plutarch  of  Cha^ronea  and  the  physician 
Galen,  while  Scepticism  is  maintained  by 
another  physician,  Sextus  EmpIricus. 

The  closing  period  of  Greek  philo.sophy 
is  marked  in  the  3rd  centiary  a.d.  by  the 
establishment  in  Rome,  under  PlOtInus  of 
Lycopolis  in  Egj'pt  (205-270),  of  Neopla- 
tonism,  a  scientific  philosophj'  of  religion, 
in  which  the  doctrine  of  Plato  is  fused  with 
the  most  important  elements  in  the  Aristo- 
telian and  Stoic  sj'stems  and  with  Oriental 
speculations.  At  the  summit  of  existences 
stands  the  One  or  the  Good,  as  the  source  of 
all  things.  It  generates  from  itself,  as  if 
from  the  reflexion  of  its  own  being,  reason, 
wherein  is  contained  the  infinite  store  of 
ideas.  Soul,  the  copy  of  the  reason,  is 
generated  by  and  contained  in  it,  as  reason 
is  in  the  One,  and,  by  informing  matter  in 
itself  nonexistent,  constitutes  bodies  whose 
existence  is  contained  in  soul.  Nature 
therefore  is  a  whole,  endowed  with  life  and 
soul.  Soul,  being  chained  to  matter,  longs 
to  escape  from  the  bondage  of  the  body  and 
return  to  its  original  source.  In  virtue  and 
philosophic  thought  it  has  the  power  to 
elevate  itself  above  the  reason  into  a  state 
of  ecstasy,  where  it  can  behold,  or  ascend 
up  to,  that  one  good  primary  Being  whom 
reason  cannot  know.  To  attain  this  union 
with  the  Good,  or  God,  is  the  true  function 
of  man,  to  whom  the  external  world  should 
be  absolutely  indifferent.  Plotinus'  most 
important  disciple,  the  Syrian  PorphvrIus, 
contented    himself    with   popularising  his 


master's  doctrine.  But  the  school  of  Iam- 
BLirnus,  a  disciple  of  Porphyrins,  effected 
a  change  in  the  position  of  Neoplatonism, 
which  now  took  up  the  cause  of  polj'theism 
against  Christianit}',  and  adopted  for  this 
purpose  every  conceivable  form  of  supersti- 
tion, especially  those  of  the  East.  Foiled 
in  the  attempt  to  resuscitate  the  old  beliefs, 
its  supporters  then  turned  with  fresh 
ardour  to  scientific  work,  and  especial]}'  tO' 
the  study  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  in  the 
interpretation  of  whose  works  they  rendered 
great  services.  The  last  home  of  philosophy 
was  at  Athens,  where  PrOclus  (411-485), 
sought  to  reduce  to  a  kind  of  system  the 
whole  mass  of  philosophic  tradition,  till 
in  529  A.D.  the  teaching  of  philosophy  at 
Athens  was  forbidden  b}'  Justinian. 

(II)  Roman  philosophy  is  throughout 
founded  on  the  Greek.  Interest  in  the  sub- 
ject was  first  excited  at  Rome  in  155  B.C. 
lay  an  Athenian  embassy,  consisting  of  the 
Academic  Carneades,  the  Stoic  Diogenes,, 
!  and  the  Peripatetic  Critolaus.  Of  more 
permanent  influence  was  the  work  of  the 
Stoic  Pana?tius,  the  friend  of  the  younger 
Scii)io  and  of  Lajlius  ;  but  a  thorough  stud}- 
of  Greek  philosophy  was  first  introduced  in 
the  time  of  Cicero  and  Varro.  In  a  num- 
ber of  works  they  endeavoured  to  make  it 
accessible  even  to  those  of  their  countrymen 
who  were  outside  the  learned  circles.  Cicero 
chiefly  took  it  up  in  a  spirit  of  Eclecticism  ,. 
but  among  his  contemporaries  Epicureanism 
is  represented  in  the  poetical  treatise  of 
Lucretius  on  the  nature  of  things,  and 
Pythagoreanism  by  Nigidius  Figulus.  In 
imperial  times  Epicureanism  and  Stoicism 
were  most  popular,  especially  the  latter, 
as  represented  by  the  writings  of  Seneca, 
Cornutus,  and  the  emjieror  Marcus 
AuRELius ;  while  Eclectic  Platonism  was 
taken  up  by  Apuleius  of  Madaura.  One  of 
the  latest  philosophical  writers  of  antiquity 
is  Boethius,  whose  writings  were  the  chief 
source  of  information  as  to  Greek  philosophy 
during  the  first  centuries  of  the  JMiddle 
Ages.  [The  original  authorities  on  ancient 
philosophy  are  collected  in  Ritter  and 
Preller's  Ilistoria  Philosophim  Grcccce  ci 
Eoiuancr  ex  Fontium  Locis  contcrta.] 

PMlostratus.  (1)  Flaviusl'hnostrafnsthi 
elder,  a  Greek  Sophist,  of  Lemnos,  son  of  a 
celebrated  Sophist  of  the  same  name.  He 
taught  first  in  Athens,  then  at  Rome  till  the 
middle  of  the  3rd  century  A.D.  By  order  of 
his  great  patroness  JidiaDomna,  the  learned 
wife  of  the  emperor  SeptiniTus  Severus,  he 
wrote  (rt)  the  romantic  Life  of  ApoUomus  o/~ 
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Tydna.  Besides  this  we  have  by  him  {b)  a 
work  entitled  HcrOtciis,  consisting  of  mythi- 
cal histories  of  the  lieroes  of  the  Trojan  War 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  designed  to  call 
back  to  life  the  expiring  popular  religion, 
(c)  Lives  of  the  Sophists,  in  two  books,  the 
first  dealing  with  twenty-six  philosophers, 
the  second  with  thirty-three  rhetoricians  of 
earlier  as  well  as  later  times,  a  work  impoi"- 
taut  for  the  history  of  Greek  culture,  especi- 
ally during  the  imperial  age.  {d)  Seventy- 
three  letters,  partly  amatorj'  in  subject,  (c) 
A  fragment  of  a  work  intended  to  revive  in- 
terest in  the  old  Gymnastic.  Lastly  (/),  the 
Iindy'tncs  in  two  books,  being  descriptions 
of  sixty-six  paintings  on  all  possible  subjects. 
Of  these  it  is  doubtful  whether,  as  he  pre- 
tends, the}'  really  belonged  to  a  gallery  at 
Naples  [a  statement  accepted  bj'  Brunn, 
Kilnstlcrycselurhtc,  ii  178;  Jahvb.  f.  I'/iilol. 
Sitpphincntband  4,  179  pp.,  and  1871];  or 
whether  their  subjects  were  invented  by 
himself  [as  maintained  by  Friederichs,  Die 
Philostratisehcu  Bilder,  ISfiO;  and  Matz,  De 
Philostndorum  in  Describendis  Imayini- 
hus  Fide,  1807].  Like  all  his  writings,  this 
work  is  skilful  and  pleasing  in  its  manner, 
and  the  interest  of  its  topic  makes  it  par- 
ticularly attractive.  It  is  not  so  much 
designed  to  incite  to  the  study  of  works  of 
art,  as  to  exhibit  the  art  of  painting  in  a 
totally  new  field ;  and  herein  he  is  followed 
both  by  his  grandson  and  namesake,  and  by 
Callistratus  {q.v.). 

(2)  Philostratus  the  younger,  son  of  tlie 
daughter  of  (1),  of  Lemnos.  He  lived  chiefly 
at  Athens,  and  died  at  Lemnos,  264  a.d. 
Following  his  grandfather's  lead,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  rhetorical  description 
of  paintings;  but  fell  considerably  behind 
his  model  both  in  invention  and  descrip- 
tive power,  as  is  proved  by  the  sixteen 
extant  Inidyines,  the  first  book  of  a  larger 
collection. 

Philoxenus.  A  famous  Greek  dithyrambic 
poet,  of  Cythera.  He  came  as  a  prisoner 
of  war  into  the  possession  of  the  Athenian 
musician  Melanippides,  by  whom  he  was 
educated  and  set  free.  He  lived  long  at  Syra- 
cuse, at  the  court  of  the  tyrant  DiOnysius  I, 
who  threw  him  into  the  stone-quarries  for 
outspoken  criticism  on  his  bad  poems.  On 
his  escape  from  Sicily  he  revenged  himself 
on  the  tyrant,  who  was  short-sighted  or  per- 
haps blind  of  one  e3'e,  by  witty  raillery  in 
the  most  famous  of  his  twenty-four  dithy- 
rambs, the  Cyclops,  which  describes  the  love 
of  the  one-eyed  Polyphemus  for  the  beau- 
-riful  Nymph  Galatea.     He  died  .SSO  B.C.  at 


Ephesus,  after  visiting  various  places  in 
Greece,  Italj',  and  Asia  Minor  for  the  public 
performance  of  his  compositions.  These 
were  celebrated  among  the  ancients  for 
originality  of  expression  and  rich  variety  of 
melody.  We  have  only  some  consiilerable 
fragments  of  a  lyric  poem  entitled  TIte 
Banquet,  in  which  the  burlesque  subject 
affords  a  comic  contrast  to  the  dignified 
Doric  rhythm. 

Fhineiis.  ^1)  Son  of  Belus,  and  brother  of 
Cepheus.  He  contested  against  Perseus 
the  possession  of  Andromeda  {q.v.),  who 
had  previously  been  his  betrothed.  He  was 
turned  into  stone  by  Per.seus  by  means  of 
the  head  of  Medusa. 

(2)  Son  of  AgenOr,  reigning  at  Salmy- 
dessus  in  Thrace ;  he  possessed  the  gift  of 
prophecy.  He  put  awaj'  his  first  wife  Cleo- 
patra, daughter  of  Boreas  and  OrithjJia, 
who  hacl  borne  him  two  sons,  and  marrieil 
Idiiea,  daughter  of  Dardanus.  She  induced 
him  by  slanders  to  destroy  the  sight  of  the 
sons  whom  he  had  by  his  first  wife.  For 
this  Zeus  punished  him,  giving  him  the 
choice  of  death  or  blindness.  He  chose 
never  more  to  see  the  sun,  whereat 
Helios,  enraged  by  the  slight,  sent  the 
Harpies,  who  stole  or  defiled  his  food,  so 
that  he  suffered  perpetual  hunger.  From 
this  plague  he  was  not  delivered  till  the 
landing  of  the  Argonauts,  when  Calais  and 
Zetes,  the  brothers  of  his  first  wife,  drove 
off  the  Harpies  from  him  for  ever.  Li 
gratitude,  Phineus,  by  virtue  of  his  projshetic 
powers,  instructed  the  Argonauts  as  to  the 
rest  of  their  route.  His  brothers-in-law 
sent  the  wicked  step-mother  back  to  her 
home,  freed  their  sister  and  her  sons  from 
the  dungeon  in  which  they  were  pining, 
and  set  the  sons,  who  recovered  their  sight, 
on  their  father's  throne. 

Phleggthon.    See  Pyriphlegethon. 

Phlegon.  A  Greek  writer,  of  Tralles  in 
Caria,  freedman  of  the  emperor  Hadrian. 
He  wrote  in  the  first  half  of  the  2nd  century 
A.D.  a  work  entitled  Perl  Thaiundslon  ("On 
Wonderful  Events ").  It  is  a  tasteless 
composition,  but  instructive  as  to  the  super- 
stitions of  antiquity.  Also  a  dry  catalogue 
of  persons  who  attained  a  great  age  (De 
j\facrobils).  Of  his  great  chi'onological 
work,  a  catalogue  of  victors  at  the  Olympian 
games  in  229  Olympiads  (b.c.  77(3  to  a.d. 
137)  only  fragments  remain. 

Phlggra  (Phlegriean  fields).  The  scene  of 
the  fight  between  the  gods  and  the  giants. 
{See  GiGAXTEs.) 

Phlegyas.    Son  of  Ares  and  Chryse,  father 
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of  IxiOii  and  CoronTs ;  king  of  the  powerful 
robber-tribe  Phlegy®  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Bojotian  Orchomenus.  To  revenge 
his  daughter  (see  Asclepius),  he  set  fire  to 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  was 
killed  with  all  his  people  either  by.  the  arrows 
of  the  god  or  by  the  bolt  of  Zeus.  He  had 
also  to  atone  for  his  sin  in  the  underworld. 

Phobetor.     A  dream-god.     (<S'ce  Dreajis.) 

Phoous.  Son  of  j^ilacus  and  the  Nymi>h 
Psamathe;  slain  by  his  half-brothers  Tela- 
mon  and  Pelous,  who  were  therefore  sent 
into  banishment  by  yEacus. 

Phocylides.  A  gnomic  poet  of  Miletus, 
born  about  540  B.C.  He  wrote  in  hexa- 
meters and  in  elegiac  metre.  Of  his  terse 
and  i)ointed  maxims,  we  have  a  few  remain- 
ing. An  admonitory  poem  in  '230  hexameters, 
bearing  his  name,  is  the  w'ork  of  an  Alex- 
andrine Jewish  Christian,  who  took  most  of 
his  material  from  the  Old  Testament. 

Phcebe.  A  special  name  of  Artemis  as 
moon-goddess.     {See  Selene.) 

Phoebus.    A  special  name  for  Apollo  (q.v.). 

Phoenix.  Son  of  Amyntor  and  Hippo- 
damia.  Being  banished  by  his  father  out 
of  env}',  he  fled  to  Peleus,  and  was  en- 
trusted by  him  with  the  education  of  his 
son  Achilles  {q.i\),  whom  he  accompanied 
to  Troy. 

Phoius.  A  Centaur,  inhabiting  Mount 
Pholoe  in  Arcadia.  When  Heracles  visited 
him  on  his  expedition  against  the  Eryman- 
thian  boar,  he  opened  in  his  guest's  honour 
a  cask  of  wine  belonging  to  the  Centaurs  in 
common,  presented  by  Dlonj'sus.  Allured 
bj-  the  strong  scent  of  the  wine,  the  Centaurs 
rushed  iip  to  the  cave  armed  with  trunks 
of  trees  and  masses  of  rock,  and  fell  upon 
Heracles.  He  drove  them  from  the  cave 
with  firebrands,  and  slew  some  with  liis 
poisoned  arrows.  The  rest  took  to  flight 
(see  Chiron).  The  hospitable  Pholns  also 
met  his  death,  having  let  fall  on  his  foot  an 
arrow,  which  he  took  from  the  body  of  one 
of  the  fallen,  the  wound  proving  rapidly 
fatal. 

Phorbas.  Son  of  Lapithes,  honoured  as 
a  hero  b}'  the  Rhodians,  for  having  come 
at  the  bidding  of  the  oracle  to  free  their 
island  from  a  plague  of  serpents.  He  was 
placed  ^  among  the  stars  as  rhe  constel- 
lation 02)117 ilrluts  (snake-holder).  Another 
legend  made  him  come  from  Tliessaly  to 
Elis,  where  he  assisted  kingAlector  against 
Pelops,  and  as  a  reward  received  in  mar- 
riage the  king's  sister  Hyrmlne,  the  mother 
of  Angeas  and  Actor  (.see  Molionid^e). 
Being  a  mighty  boxer,  he  challenged  in  his 


pride  the  gods  themselves,  but  Apollo  over- 
came and  slew  him. 

Phorcys.  A  Greek  sea-god,  son  of  Pontus- 
and  Ga^a,  brother  of  Kerens  and  Thaumas 
and  of  Eurybia  and  Ceto,  by  whom  he  begat 
the  Graiaj,  the  Gorgons,  and  the  dragon 
Ladon,  who  guarded  the  apples  of  Hes- 
perides.  He  is  also  called  the  father  of  the 
Nymph  Thoosa,  mother  of  the  Hesperides., 
Sirens,  and  Scylla. 

Phorminx.  A  Greek  stringed  instrument. 
{See  CiTH.^RA.) 

Phormis,  or  Phoi-mds.  A  Greek  poet, 
writer  of  Dorian  comedy.     {See  Coiiedy.) 

Phoronelis.  Son  of  Inachus  and  the  Ocean- 
nymph  Melia,  founder  of  the  state  of  Argos. 
The  origin  of  all  culture,  civil  order,  and 
religious   rites    in    the   Peloponnesus  was 
ascribed  to  him.     In  particular,  he  was  re- 
puted as  the  originator  of  the  worship  of' 
Hera  at  Argos,  and,  like  Prometheus  else- 
where, as  the  man  who  first  brought  fire 
from  heaven  do'wn  to  earth.     Hence  he  was- 
regarded  as  a  national  hero,  and  offerings- 
were  laid  on  his  tomb.    His  daughter  Niobe 
was  said  to  be  the  first  mortal  whom  Zeus- 
honoured  with  his  love. 

Photius.  A  Greek  scholar  of  the  Byzan- 
tine period.  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  A.D.- 
857-8G7  and  871-880;  died  801.  Besides 
playing  a  prominent  part  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical controversies  of  his  time,  he  was- 
conspicuous  for  his  wide  reading  of  ancient 
literature.  Apart  from  theological  writings, . 
he  left  two  works  which  are  of  great 
service  to  the  student  of  antiquity.  Tlie 
one,  the  BihUotheea,  is  an  account  of  280' 
works,  some  of  which  are  now  lost,  some 
only  imperfectly  preserved,  which  he  read 
on  his  embassy  to  Assyria,  with  short 
notices  and  criticisms  of  matter  and  st3de, 
and  in  some  cases  more  or  less  complete  ab- 
stracts ;  the  other  a  Lexicon  or  alphabeti- 
cal glossary,  of  special  value  in  connexion 
with  the  Greek  orators  and  historians. 

Phratria  (lit.  brotherhood).  Denoted' 
among  the  Greeks  the  subdivision  of  a 
jiJif/le  {q.v.)  embracing  a  number  of  families. 
In  Attica  the  foitr  old  Ionic  j;)/)//?re  contained 
three  phrcdrice.  in  each,  twelve  in  all ;  and 
each  phratria  comprehended  thirty  families- 
(see  Gennei\e).  When  the  old  jihi/Iw  were- 
supjiressed  bj'  Clisthenes,  the  ]iJiratriiv 
remained  in  existence  as  religious  associa- 
tions for  the  observance  of  the  ancient 
forms  of  worship,  which  did  not  admit  of 
being  suppressed.  They  had,  however,  no 
political  importance,  except  that  the  sons, 
(by  birth  or  adoption)  of  a  citizen  had  to  ba 
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enrolled  in  the  register  of  phrCitovcs,  or 
members  of  the  phratria  of  their  natural 
or  adoptive  father.  This  was  done  by  the 
^)/(r((friV()T/(/ (presidents^  at  the  chief  festival 
of  the  ])hratn'a',  the  Apaturia  (q.v.).  Newly 
married  husbands  also  introduced  their 
wives  into  the  phratria.  Each  phratria 
had  a  separate  place  of  worsh'ii)  {phnltrtun), 
with  the  altars  of  its  deities.  Zeus  and 
Athene  were  common  to  all,  but  each 
phratria  worshipped  other  special  deities 
of  its  own. 

Plirixus.  Son  of  Athamas  and  Nephele, 
threatened  with  death  as  a  sacrifice 
through  the  malice  of  his  stepmother  Ino, 
escaped  with  his  sister  Helle  on  a  ram  with 
golden  fleece,  sent  him  by  Zeus,  Hermes,  or 
Nephele.  Helle  was  drowned  on  the  way  in 
the  sea  which  bears  her  name,  the  Helles- 
pont;  but  Phri.Kus  arrived  safely  in  Col- 
chis, where  he  sacrificed  the  ram  to  Zeus  as 
the  "  aider  of  flight  "  {Zeus  Phyxlos),  and 
presented  the  golden  fleece  to  king  Acetes. 
Acetes  hung  it  on  an  oak  in  the  grove  of 
Ares,  and  gave  Phrixus  his  daughter  Chal- 
ciope  to  wife.  Phrixus  sent  his  sons 
Gytissorus  and  Argus  home.  The  former 
saved  his  grandfather  Athamas  from  being 
sacrificed ;  the  latter  built  the  ship  Argo, 
which  was  named  after  him.  {Sec  Athamas 
and  Argoxauts.) 

Phrynichus.  (1)  A  Greek  tragic  poet,  of 
Athens,  an  older  conteraporarj'  of  .lEschj'lus. 
He  won  his  first  victory  as  early  as  511  is.c. 
He  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  drama  by  introducing  an  actor 
distinct  from  the  leader  of  the  chorus,  and  so 
laying  the  foundation  for  the  dialogue.  But 
the  dialogue  was  still  quite  subordinate  to 
the  lyrics  of  the  chorus.  In  this  depart- 
ment he  won  extraordinary  celebrity  by 
the  grace  and  melody  of  his  verses,  which 
continued  to  be  sung  at  Athens  long  after. 
Besides  mythical  subjects,  he  dealt  with 
events  of  contemporary  history,  e.g.  the  con- 
quest of  Miletus  by  the  Persians.  At  the 
representation  of  that  event  the  audience 
burst  into  tears,  and  the  poet  Avas  fined 
1,000  drachma  for  recalling  the  disasters 
of  his  countrj',  all  further  performance  of 
the  piece  being  prohibited  [Herod.,  vi  21]. 
Again,  in  his  Pluvnisstn  (so  named  after  the 
chorus  of  Sidoniau  women)  he  dealt  with 
the  battle  of  Salamls.  This  play,  which 
was  put  on  the  stage  by  Theniistocles  in 
478,  was  the  model  of  ^Eschylus'  Persce. 
Phrynichus,  like  TEschylus,  is  said  to  have 
died  in  Sicily.  We  only  possess  the  titles 
of  nine  of  his  plays  and  a  few  fragments. 


(2)  A  Greek  poet  of  Athens ;  one  of  the 
less  important  writers  of  the  Old  Attic 
Comedj',  and  a  frequent  butt  of  the  other 
comic  poets.  In  B.C.  405,  however,  his  3Inses 
took  the  second  prize  after  Aristophanes' 
Frogs.  We  have  only  short  fragments  of 
about  ten  of  his  plays. 

(3)  A  Greek  Sophist,  who  lived  in  the 
second  half  of  the  3rd  century  a.d.  in 
Bithynia ;  author  of  a  Selection  of  Attic 
Verbs  and  Nouns,  compiled  with  great 
strictness  in  the  exclusion  of  all  but  the 
best  Attic  forms.  We  have  also  notable 
excerpts  from  a  work  of  his  in  thirtj'-seveu 
books,  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Commodus, 
and  entitled  the  Sophistic  Armoury  {Pdra- 
sceue).  It  was  founded  on  the  most  compre- 
hensive learning,  and  designed  to  sup])ly 
the  orator  with  everj'thing  necessary  for 
good  and  pure  expression.  The  arrangement 
is  alphabetical,  and  it  includes  examples 
from  the  best  authors,  the  different  styles 
being  carefully  distinguished. 

Pliylarchus.  (1)  A  Greek  historian,  born 
probably  at  Naucratis  in  Egypt  about 
210  B.C.,  lived  long  at  Sicyon,  afterwards  in 
Athens ;  author  of  a  great  historical  work 
in  28  books,  dealing  with  the  fifty  years  from 
the  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  bj'  Pyrrhus 
to  the  death  of  Gleomenes,  king  of  Sparta 
(272-221).  His  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
that  monarch  appears  to  be  the  caiise  of 
the  severe  judgment  passed  on  Phylarchus 
;  by  Polybius  [ii  56],  who  represents  the  pre- 
judiced Achaean  view.  His  style  was  lively 
and  attractive,  but  undiily  sensational.  His 
work  was  much  used  by  Trogus  Pompeius 
and  by  Plutarch  [in  his  lives  of  Gleomenes 
and  Aratus].   Oulj'  a  few  fragments  remain. 

(2)  The  Athenian  term  for  {a)  the  presi- 
dent of  a  phT/le  {q.v.) ;  {b)  one  of  the  ten 
subordinate  officers  commanding  the  citizen 
cavalry.     {Sec  Hippeis.) 

Phyle.  The  Greek  term  for  a  division  of 
a  nation,  connected  together  by  (supposed) 
descent  from  a  common  ancestor  of  the 
stock.  Thus  the  population  of  Attica,  even 
before  Solon,  was  divided  into  four  phyla', 
tracing  their  origin  from  four  legendarj' 
sons  of  Ion,  and  called  Geleontcs,  llopletcs, 
Aj'jlcorcs,  and  Argddcs.  Probably  the 
division  was  local,  the  names  referring  to 
the  peculiarity  or  main  occupation  of  the 
members  of  each  division;  for  Iloplitcs 
appears  to  mean  warriors,  JFJyicores,  goat- 
herds, and  Argadcs,  agriculturalists.  The 
meaning  of  Geleontcs  (or  Telcontcs),  how- 
ever, is  quite  uncertain.  Each  phylc  was 
presided  over  by  a  phylobdsileus  (king  of 
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the  I'hyh')  and  divided  into  three  ijliratrioi 
(brotherlioods,  sec  Phratria),  each  iihratria 
being  subdivided  into  thirty  families.  Eacli 
family  contained  about  thirty  households, 
and  was  named  after  a  supposed  common 
progenitor,  in  whose  honour  the  households 
celebrated  a  common  cult.  Similarly  the 
phrat ri<v.  and  phyla:  were  united  by  the 
worship  of  specialprotecting  deities.  These 
old  Ionic  phyhv  were  suppressed  by  Clis- 
thenes,  who  divided  the  people  into  ten 
entirely  dili'erent  jj7i!/Zce,  named  after  ancient 
heroes  {EvcchthCls,  JEgeis,  Pandtonis, 
Leuntis,  Acdmantis,  (Enels,  Ccciopls, 
Ilijjputlionfis,  Aiantts,  AntiocMs).  They 
were  subdivided  into  fifty  naucrarice  and 
one  hundred  doui  (q-v.). 

In  3U7  B.C.,  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Pollor- 
cetes  and  his  father  Antigonus,  the  phyla; 
were  increased  by  two,  called  DemCti  id  sand 
AutlydnJs,  which  names  were  afterwards 
changed,  in  honour  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
of  Egypt  and  Attains  I  of  Pergamon,  into 
Ptulcindts  and  Attdlis.  In  later  times, 
another,  Adricinis,  was  added  in  honour  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian.  Besides  priests  for 
the  cult  of  their  eponymous  hero,  the  phyUe 
had  presidents,  called  phylavchl.,  and  trea- 
surers ifdiina').  The  assemblies  were  always 
held  in  Athens,  and  were  concerned,  not  only 
with  the  special  affairs  of  thej'hylc,  but  also 
with  State  business,  especially  the  notifi- 
cation of  the  persons  liable  to  State  burdens 
(See  Leitourgia.)  The  ten  phylm  of 
Clisthenes  served  also  as  a  foundation  for  the 
organization  of  the  army.  The  forces  were 
raised  when  required  fi-om  the  muster-roll 
of  the  phyla',  and  divided  accordingly  into 
ten  battalions,  which  were  themselves  also 
called  pliyhr. 

The  Dorian  stock  was  generally  divided 
into  three  phyUc :  Hyllcis,  Dy manes,  and 
Pamphyli,  purporting  to  be  named  after 
Hyllus,  son  of  Heracles,  and  Dyman  and 
Pamphylus,  sons  of  king  ^gimius.  When 
families  not  of  Dorian  origin  formed  part 
of  the  forces  of  the  State,  they  constituted 
an  additional  plnjle.  In  the  purely  Dorian 
state  of  Sparta  the  three  phyUv-  were  divided 
into  thirty  Obce,  answering  to  the  families 
at  Athens. 

Phyllis.  Daughter  of  the  Thracian  king 
SithOn.  Prom  despair  at  the  delay  of  her 
betrothed  Demophoon  {q.v.,  2)  in  coming  to 
wed  her,  she  put  an  end  to  her  life,  and 
was  changed  into  an  almond  tree.  [Ovid, 
Ilernidea,  2.] 

Physicians.  The  Greeks  traced  the 
origin  of  the  healing  art  to  a  deified  son  of 


the  healing  god  Apollo  and  a  pupil  of  the 
sage  centaur  Chiron;  viz.  Asclepiits,  whose 
sons  Podalirius  and  Machaon,  in  Homeric 
poetry,  act  before  Troy  both  as  warriors 
and  as  surgeons.  The  temples  of  Asclepius, 
distinguished  for  their  health}'  situation  on 
headlands  and  lofty  hills,  in  the  midst  of 
groves  and  near  medicinal  springs,  were 
much  resorted  to  as  sanatoria,  especially 
those  at  Epidauros,  Cnidus,  and  Cos,  and 
were  for  centuries  the  chief  seats  of  the 
gradual  development  of  leechcraft.  The 
priests,  who  styled  themselves  Asclepmda>, 
i.e.  descendants  of  Asclepius,  made  use  of 
memoranda  on  the  treatment  of  patients, 
contained  partly  in  the  votive  tablets  which 
these  hung  up  in  the  temple,  and  partly  in 
the  temple  chronicles.  Thus  in  course  of 
time  they  collected  a  varied  stock  of  experi- 
mental maxims,  which  were  handed  down 
from  father  to  son.  Some  of  the  Asclepiadfe 
practised  their  art  singly,  as  travelling 
physicians,  but  were  bound  by  oath  to  teach 
it  to  Asclepiadfe  alone.  At  the  same  time 
there  were  not  wanting  phj'sicians  who, 
standing  outside  of  that  close  corporation, 
practised  medicine  independently  as  a 
means  of  living  ;  but  they  were  less  highly 
regarded  than  the  Asclepladfe,  and  never 
achieved  a  higher  standing  till  the  healing 
art  had  burst  its  narrow  limits  and  had 
expanded  into  a  free  science.  This  was 
brought  about  mainly  by  the  influence  of 
philosophy,  which,  beginning  with  Pytha- 
goras, himself  a  proficient  in  the  art,  and 
continuing  chiefly  under  Empedocles  and 
Demcicritus,  drew  medicine  within  the 
range  of  her  researches.  Into  literature 
the  healing  art  was  introduced  b}'  Hippo- 
crates, an  Asclepiad  of  Cos,  born  about 
4G0  B.C.,  who  combined  the  hereditary 
wisdom  of  his  race  with  the  spirit  of 
speculative  philosophy. 

Besides  physicians  who  were  paid  for 
their  trouble  by  their  respective  patients,  we 
find  as  early  as  the  6th  century,  at  Athens 
chiefly,  but  in  other  places  too,  public  phy- 
sicians appointed  and  remunerated  by  the 
State.  Some  went  to  their  patients'  houses, 
others  had  rooms  where  thej'  were  consulted 
by  their  patients.  They  often  kept  assistants, 
both  free  and  slaves  ;  and  they  manufactured 
their  own  medicines.  The  style  of  living 
adopted  by  many  physicians  points  to  respect- 
able incomes  :  Democedes,  a  public  physician 
at  Athens  in  the  Gth  century,  had  a  salary 
of  100  mina;  (about  £333).  At  Alexandria, 
thanks  to  the  munificence  of  the  Ptolemies, 
medicine  made  considerable  progress,  chiefly 
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through  Erasistratus  and  HERoPHlLUS,the 
two  men  who  knew  most  about  human 
anatomy.  A  pupil  of  the  latter,  Piiii.lNUS 
of  Cos  (about  250),  in  opposition  to  the  Dog- 
matic school  set  up  by  the  sons  of  Hip- 
pocrates and  dominated  by  philosophic 
theories,  founded  an  Empirical  school, 
which  relied  solely  on  tradition  and  on 
individual  experience. 

In  219  B.C.,  when  a  member  of  that  school, 
the  Peloponnesian  Archagathus,  set  up  a 
surgery  in  a  booth  {tdbevna)  assigned  him 
by  the  Senate,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
citizenship,  the  Greek  art  of  healing  gained 
a  footing  among  the  Romans.  Yet  the 
physician  practising  for  pay  did  not  enjoy 
the  same  consideration  as  in  Greece ;  Roman 
citizens  fought  shy  of  a  profession  which, 
respectable  as  it  might  be,  was  left  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  freed- 
men,  and  slaves.  Romans  of  rank  usually 
kept  a  freedman  or  slave  as  family  doctor, 
llbcvtus  (or  scrvus)  mcdlcus.  A  consider- 
able part  was  plaj'ed  at  Rome  by  Cicero's 
friend  AsclepIades  of  Prusa,  whose  system, 
mainly  directed  to  practical  skill,  received 
its  theoretic  justification  from  the  school  of 
Method ici  founded  by  TniiMisON  of  Laodicea 
(about  03  B.C.).  When  Caesar  had  granted 
the  citizenship  to  foreign  physicians  as  well 
as  teachers,  not  only  did  the  former  flock  in 
large  numbers  to  Rome  from  Greece,  Egypt, 
and  the  East,  but  many  natives  adopted  the 
medical  profession,  as  Celsus  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  whose  treatise,  Z)e  Mcdiclnd, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  chief  contribution 
made  to  the  science  by  the  Romans.  To 
the  physicians  at  Rome,  of  who.se  receipts 
a  notion  may  be  formed  from  the  statement 
that  a  certain  Stertinius  had  an  income  of 
,£G,500  from  his  town  practice,  Augustus 
granted  immunity  from  all  public  duties, 
a,  privilege  afterwards  extended  to  the 
provinces. 

As  soon  as  the  Empire  was  fully  estab- 
lished, physicians  with  a  fixed  salary  began 
to  be  appointed  at  the  court,  in  the  army, 
for  the  gladiators,  and  in  the  service  of 
various  communities.  Antoninus  Pius,  in 
the  2ud  century  A.D.,  arranged,  for  the 
province  of  Asia  in  the  first  instance,  that 
phy.sicians  should  be  appointed  by  the  town 
authorities,  five  in  small  towns,  seven  in 
those  of  moderate  size,  and  ten  in  capitals ; 
they  were  to  be  remunerated  by  the  town, 
exempt  from  all  burdens,  and  free  to  carry 
on  a  private  practice  besides.  There  was 
no  real  supervision  of  phj^sicians  on  the 
part  of  the  State,  and  the  various  schools 


and  nationalities  were  at  perfect  liberty  to 
practise. 

Under  the  Empire  the  art  began  to  divide 
into  separate  branches,  and  in  large  towns, 
especially  Rome,  the  several  specialties  had 
their  representatives.  Thus,  in  addition  to 
doctors  for  internal  cures,  the  niedici  pro- 
per, there  were  surgeons  {clururgi  or  vul- 
ucrdril),  oculists,  dentists,  aurists ;  phj-- 
sicians  male  or  female,  for  diseases  of 
women ;  also  for  ruptures,  fistula,  etc. : 
further  ultrOltptw,  probably  at  first  mere 
assistants  who  rubbed  in  the  embrocations, 
etc.,  afterwards  a  species  of  doctors.  The 
ph3'sicians  at  Rome,  as  in  Greece,  supplied 
their  own  medicines,  and  turned  them  to 
profit  by  crying  up  the  dearest  drugs,  of 
which  they  kept  the  secret,  as  the  best. 
The  medicines  were  provided  with  a  label 
setting  forth  the  name  of  the  remedy  and 
that  of  its  inventor,  the  complaints  it  was 
good  for  and  dii'ections  for  use.  We  get  a 
fair  notion  of  these  labels  from  the  dies 
used  by  Roman  oculists  to  mark  the  names 
of  their  eye-salve  on  the  boxes  in  which 
they  were  sold ;  a  good  many  of  these  have 
been  preserved.  [C.  I.  Grotefend,  Die 
Stanipe  dcr  r'Om.  Aiigendvzte ;  there  are 
several  in  the  British  Museum,  together 
with  two  very  small  inscribed  vases  such 
as  were  used  to  contain  the  eye-salves.]  The 
chief  authority  for  the  mdtcrta  mcdlca  of 
those  times  is  the  work  of  DioscOrides  of 
the  1st  century  a.d.  About  the  same  time 
the  school  of  Mcthodici,  whose  principal 
representative  was  Sorantts  (about  110), 
was  confronted  by  a  N'cw  Dogmatic  school, 
otherwise  called  the  Pneumatic  school, 
founded  by  the  Cilician  Athex.cus.  To 
the  Eclectic  school,  founded  towards  the  end 
of  the  1st  century  by  AgathInus  of  Sparta, 
belongs  more  especiall}'  the  Cappadocian 
writer  Aret.eds.  The  most  renowned  of 
the  later  ])hysicians  is  Galen  (Gdlenos) 
in  the  2nd  century,  who  in  his  numerous 
writings  embraced  the  whole  range  of  the 
medical  knowledge  of  antiquity.  Medicine 
made  no  further  progress  in  ancient  times. 
Of  the  encyclopajdic  works  of  Oreib.asius 
and  Aetius  (at  the  end  of  the  4th  century 
and  beginning  of  the  Gth),  the  value  lies  in 
their  extracts  from  older  writings.  Among 
the  Romans  SckibOnius  Largus  fin  the 
middle  of  the  1st  century)  and  Serenus 
SammOnicus  (at  the  beginning  of  the  3rd) 
wrote  on  Remedies,  the  latter  in  verse. 
We  have,  lastly,  to  mention  C.elius  Aure- 
lianus,  the  translator  of  works  by  Soranus 
(in    the   5th   century),  and  Vegetius,  the 
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author  of  a  detailed  book  on  veterinnry 
science  (in  the  4th  centuiy). 

Phytaliis.  A  hero  of  Elensis;  he  received 
from  Demeter  the  fig  tree,  as  a  rewai'd  for 
hospitable  entertaiument  [Pansanias,  i  37, 
§  2].  His  descendants,  the  P/ijjtali'bv,  by 
ancient  custom,  performed  the  purification 
for  blood-shedding  in  Attica,  according  to 
the  legend,  because  they  had  absolved 
Theseus  under  similar  circumstances  [Plu- 
tarch, Thcs.  12,  22].     {See  Theseus.) 

Picuinnus.  An  old  Italian  god  of  agri- 
culture, credited  with  the  invention  of  the 
use  of  manure.  He  was  said  to  be  the  hus- 
band of  Pomona.  His  brother  Plhimnus 
was  honoured  by  bakers  as  the  inventor  of 
the  pestle  (pilum)  for  crushing  corn  ;  and 
the  two  together  were  protecting  deities  to 
women  in  child-bed  and  to  new-born  infants. 
Hence,  in  the  country,  festal  couches  were 
set  for  them  in  the  dfrtum  when  children 
were  safely  brought  to  birth.  According 
to  another  ancient  view,  there  were  three 
divinities  protecting  mother  and  child,  who 
prevented  the  mischievous  intrusion  of 
Silvanus  into  the  hoiise.  These  powers 
(representing  the  triumph  of  civilization 
over  the  wild  forest  life)  were  impersonated 
by  three  men,  who  went  round  the  house  in 
the  night,  and  knocked  on  the  threshold  of 
the  front  and  back  doors,  first  with  a  hatchet 
and  then  with  a  pestle,  and  lastly  swept 
them  with  a  broom. 

The  names  of  these  deities  were  Interc'i- 
dOna,  god  of  the  hewing  of  timbers,  Plluin- 
nits,  of  the  crushing  of  corn  into  meal  by  the 
pestle,  and  £)("irr)r(,of  the  sweeping  together 
of  grain  [Varro,  quoted  by  Augustine,  De 
Civitatc  Dei,  vi  9].  Picumnus,  as  appears 
in  the  name,  is  identical  with  Pieus  {q.v.). 

PIcus.  An  Italian  god  of  agriculture,  and 
especially  of  manure,  hence  called  son  of 
Stercutus  ("  the  dunger,"  i.e.  Satu)-n).  He 
also  appears  as  a  forest-god  with  prophetic 
powers,  and  as  father  of  Paunus  [Vergil, 
yJJji.  vii  48).  In  Latin  legend  he  plays  a 
prominent  part  as  a  warlike  hero,  the  earliest 
king  of  Latium,  of  great  wealth,  who  was 
finally  changed  into  a  woodpecker,  2^^'^'^'s 
{ib.  187-190).  [According  to  Ovid,  il/rf.  xiv 
320-39G]  this  was  because  he  spurned  the 
love  of  Circe  and  was  faithful  to  the  beau- 
tiful Nymph  Canens.  Probably  Picus  was 
originally  the  woodpecker,  the  sj'mbol  of 
Mars  as  giver  of  fertility  and  warlike 
prowess,  and  from  this  symbol  there  was 
developed  a  separate  deity. 

Pi6tas.  The  Roman  goddess  of  domestic 
affection.    In  Rome  she  had  a  special  temple. 


vowed  at  the  battle  of  Thermopylae  in  191 
B.C.  by  Acilius  Crlabrio,  and  consecrated  by 
his  son  in  181.  The  popular  legend  was,, 
that  it  was  erected  as  a  memorial  to  a 
daughter,  who  had  supported  with  the 
milk  from  her  breast  the  life  of  her  mother 
(or  father)  when  condemned  to  death  by 
starvation  [Valerius  Ma.x.,  v  4  §  7].  On 
coins  the  goddess  appears  as  a  matron 
strewing  incense  on  an  altar  ;  her  symbol 
is  the  stork. 

Pigments.    See  Painting  (p.  447). 

Pigres.  A  Greek  poet,  author  of  the 
Batrdehomijomaelna.    {Sec  Homer,  nd  fin.) 

Pilentum  {Latin).  A  sort  of  spring-cart, 
used  chiefly  by  women.     {Sec  Chariots.) 

Pilleus  (Gr.  pllus) ;  [less  correctly  spelt 
plleus.]  A  round  felt  cap  with  little  or 
no  brim,  lying  close  to  the  temples.  It  was 
the  mark  of  fishermen,  sailors,  and  artisans; 
hence  Castor  and  Pollux,  Odysseus,  Charon, 
Hephtestus,  and  Daedalus  are  represented 
with   it.     The  upper  classes  wore  it  only 


(1)  Panofka,  Bilier  a^dikcn  Lehcm,  viii  5, 

(2)  Tm..  XIV  3. 

(3)  Miiller's  BcnlmSlcr,  I  xlv-ii  213ij. 


in  the  countrj'  or  when  travelling;  but  it 
was  worn  in  Rome  by  the  whole  people  at 
the  SaUirndUa,  and  by  freedmen  as  a  sign 
of  their  new  piosition.  It  was  placed  on 
the  head  of  slaves  when  sold,  as  a  sign  that 
the  vender  undertook  no  responsibility. 
{Sec  cuts,  and  cp.  Odysseus,  fig.  1,  and  coin 
under  Brutus.) 

Pilum.  The  javelin  of  the  Roman 
legionaries  (about  six  feet  long),  which  was 
hurled  at  the  enemy's  ranks  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  engagement,  before  proceeding 
to  the  use  of  the  sword.  It  consisted  of  a 
wooden  shaft  three  feet  long,  easily  grasped 
in  the  hand,  and  an  iron  head  of  the  same 
length,  culminating  in  a  barbed  point,  and 
jirovided  with  a  socket  to  which  the  shaft 
was  attached  by  iron  rivets.  Marlus  had 
the  heads  constructed  of  soft  weak  iron, 
the  point  only  being  steeled.  In  this  way, 
if  the  point  stuck  in  the  shield  of  an 
enemy,  the  iron  was  bent  bj'  the  weight  of 
the  shaft,  rendering  the  weapon  useless  and 
difficult   to  draw  out,  while   it   made   the 
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shield  unmanageable  so  long  ns  it  remained 
in  it  [Plutarch,  Marius,  25].    When  well 
thrown,     the    pilum    would 
penetrate    both    shield   and 
armour.     (Sec  cut.) 

Pilumnus.  One  of  the 
three  deities  conceived  by 
tlio  Italian  tribes  to  protect 
women  in  childbed,  and 
their  offspring,  from  the 
mischief  of  the  forest  god 
Silvanus.      (&'e  PiCUMXUS.) 

Pindar  (Gr.  Findaros). 
The  greatest  of  the  Greek 
lyric  poets,  born  about  522 
B.C.  at  Cynoscephalaa,  near 
Thebes ;  son  of  the  flute- 
pla3'er  Daiphantus,  of  the 
ancient  and  noble  farailj'  of 
the  .^gidfe.  His  instruc- 
tion in  music,  begun  by  his 
father,  was  continued  by  the 
musician  and  dithj-rambic 
poet  Lasus  of  HermiOne  an:l 
the  two  Boeotian  poetesses 
M3'rtis  and  Corinna.  Ha 
subseqiiently  enjoyed  the 
instructions  of  the  eminent 
musicians  Agathucles  and 
ApoUodorus  at  Athens.  He 
lived  chiefly  at  Thebes,  but 
was  renowned  and  honoured 
far  and  wide,  among  free 
communities  as  well  as  by 
tyrants  and  monarchs,  not 
only  for  his  skill  in  his  art,  (j,,  t,,g  jiuseum  at 
but  also  for  his  profound  Mainz,  restored.) 
piety.  As  a  special  favourite 
of  Apollo,  he  was  given  a  seat  in  the  temple 
at  Delphi,  and  was  regularl}'  invited  to  the 
divine  banquet  called  the  T/woxciua.  When 
he  was  condemned  to  a  fine  by  his  fellow 
citizens  for  glorifying  the  hostile  city  of 
Athens,  the  Athenians  recouped  him  and 
accorded  him  the  honoTir  of  proxSntai 
and  afterwards  erected  a  bronze  statue  in 
his  honour.  He  was  on  the  most  intimate 
terms  with  Amyutas  of  Macedon,  the 
Aleuadse  in  Thessaly  and  Arcesilaus  of 
Cyrene,  but  more  especiallj'  with  Tlieron  of 
Agrigentum  and  with  Hieron  of  Syracuse, 
at  whose  court  he  lived  47G-472.  He 
died  a  peaceful  death  422,  aged  eighty,  in 
the  theatre  at  Argos.  It  is  well  known  that, 
in  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  Alexander  the 
Great  spared  Pindar's  house  and  descen- 
dants alone  [Dion  Chrj-sostom,  Or.  ii,  p.  25 
M ;  cp.  Milton's  third  English  sonnet]. 

As  a  poet,  Pindar  was  remarkabl}'  prolific. 


V 


His  works,  divided  by  the  Alexandrian 
scholars  into  seventeen  books,  included 
Injmnn,  paans,  dithyrambs,  prosodla,  par- 
tliciua,  cncunun,  scolui,  tlircni,  and  I'punc'ia 
[cp.  Horace,  Odes  iv  2].  Of  most  of  his  poetry 
we  have  only  fragments,  but  the  four  books 
of  epinlclCt  are  nearly  complete.  These 
were  songs  celebrating  the  victors  in  the 
great  national  games,  and  sung  by  a  chorus, 
sometimes  at  the  scene  of  the  victory,  some- 
times at  the  feast  on  the  victor's  return  home. 
They  contain  fourteen  Olympian,  twelve 
Pj'thiau,  eleven  Nemean,  and  eight  Isthmian 
odes.  Pindar's  poetry  is  characterized  bj' 
magnificence  and  sublimity  of  thought,, 
expression,  and  metrical  form.  It  is  per- 
meated by  deep  and  warm  religious  senti- 
ments resting  on  the  popular  creed,  still 
unimpugned  by  sophistic  teaching,  and  only 
ennobled  by  the  impress  of  the  poet's  per- 
sonality. He  does  not  celebrate  the  victors 
by  particular  description ;  he  takes  his 
main  ideas  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
victor's  home  or  personal  position,  or  from 
the  nature  of  the  contest,  and  works  them 
into  a  plot  alwaj's  artistic,  though  often  ob- 
scured by  the  interlacing  of  the  strands  of 
thought  and  by  the  myths  which  are  inter- 
woven in  appropriate  detail.  Harmony  in 
thought,  expression,  and  metre  make  the 
shortest  and  longest  of  his  poems  equally 
complete  in  themselves  as  works  of  art. 
Pindar's  poetic  language  is  the  Ionic 
Homeric  dialect,  intermingled  with  iEolic 
and  especially  with  Doric  forms. 

By  some  mistake  his  name  {Pinddrvs 
T/iel'dmts)  became  attached  to  an  abstract 
of  Homer's  Iliad  written  iu  Latin  hexa- 
meters for  the  use  of  schools  in  the  1st 
century  A.D.,  and  much  used  in  the  Iiliddle 
Ages. 

Piraeicns.  A  Greek  painter,  probably  of 
the  time  after  Alexander  the  Great.  Ho 
was  the  chief  representative  of  what  h- 
called  rhopofjrdphia  ("  painting  of  petty 
subjects,  such  as  still-life").  He  painted 
genre  pictures  in  the  Dutch  stjde  (barbers' 
and  cobblers'  shops),  and  subjects  in  still-life, 
of  small  size,  but  of  proportionately  care- 
ful execution.  [Propertius,  iii  9,  12:  Pirei- 
cus  parvd  vindlrat  arte  locum.  In  Pliny, 
iV.  //.  XXXV  112,  the  manuscript  reading  is 
rhypdrorjrdpihos  ("  rag  and  tatter  painter  "), 
defended  in  Brunn's  Kiinstlcrgeschichte, 
ii  2G0,  against  Welcker's  usuallj'  accepted 
emendation  rhOpor/rdjdios,  "  toy-painter," 
"painter  of  small  and  trivial  subjects," 
from  rlid))os,  "pett}'  wares,"  "odds  and 
ends."      The  word  rhopogrciphla  is  actu- 
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ally  found  in  Cicero,  Ad  Afticum  xv  166, 
and  its  opposite,  tncgdlorimplua,  in  Vitru- 
vius,  vii  4  ^i  4.] 

Piscina  (tish-pond).  A  pool  or  basin  of 
water  in  Roman  bath-rooms.     {Sec  Baths.) 

Pistor.  The  Eomau  baker.  {Sec  Bakers 
AND  Baking.) 

Pithcegia.  The  first  da}'  of  the  festival 
of  the  AnthoiiCria.     {See  Dionysia.) 

PIthos  {Greek).  A  Greek  wine-jar  of 
earthenware,  with  a  wide  mouth  and  a 
close-fitting  lid.     {See  Vessels.) 

Pittheus.  King  of  Trcezen,  father  of 
yl'lthra,  the  mother  of  Theseus  {q.v.). 

Pityocamptes  {Greek,  "pine-bender"),  a 
name  applied  to  the  robber  Sinis  {q.v.). 

Planipes.     See  Mime. 

Plato  (Gr.  Ph'it'in),  who  shares  with 
Aristotle  the  first  place  among  the  philo- 
sophers of  antiquity,  was  born  at  Athens 
428  B.C.  (according  to  the  story,  on  the  21st 
of  May,  the  birthday  of  Apollo).  His  father, 
AristOn,  traced  his  descent  from  king  Codrus ; 
his  mother,  Perictione,  belonged  to  the  same 
family  as  Solon.  Originally  called  after 
his  grandfather  Aristocles,  he  afterwards 


*  soci:ates  and  I'Lato. 
(Gem,  Paris.) 

■obtained  the  name  of  Plato  (said  to  have  been 
given  by  Socrates)  either  from  the  breadth 
of  his  shoulders  or  from  the  ample  flow  of 
his  speech.  His  youth  falls  in  tlie  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  when  Athens, 
though  already  entering  on  the  decline  of 
its  political  greatness,  was  still  distinguislied 
by  the  greatest  activity  in  all  intellectual 
paths.  He  had  an  education  befitting  his 
rank  and  including,  according  to  Athenian 
■custom,  both  gymnastic  and  musical  cul- 
ture ;  but  from  the  first  he  consistently  held 
aloof  from  public  life,  in  spite  of  the  nume- 
rous advantages  which  his  birth  and  con- 
ne.xions  would  have  insured  him  in  such 
a  career.  Critifis,  for  instance,  who  was 
afterwards  the  leader  of  the  Thirty,  was 
his  mother's  cousin.     After  at  first  devoting 


himself  to  poetical  studies,  and  himself  com- 
posing poetrj',  he  soon  took  up  philosoph}'. 
In  this  subject  he  is  said  to  have  received 
the  instructions  of  Cratylus,  a  follower  of 
Heraclitus.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  entered 
the  circle  of  Socrates'  disciples,  and  soon 
took  a  prominent  position  among  them.  In 
399,  after  Socrates'  death  (at  which  he  was 
prevented  by  illness  from  being  present), 
he  went  to  Megara,  to  his  old  fellow  disciple 
Euclides,  and  thence  is  said  to  have  travelled 
to  Cyrene  and  Egypt.  He  certainly  spent 
some  time  in  Magna  Gra^cia  with  the 
Pythagoreans,  Archytas  of  Tarentum  and 
Timajus  of  Locri,  and  thence  visited  Syra- 
cuse on  the  invitation  of  the  elder  Diony- 
sius.  His  strong  independence,  however, 
and  his  intimate  friendship  with  Dionysius' 
brother-in-law,  the  noble  Dion,  soon  drew 
upon  him  the  mistrust  of  tlie  tyrant.  The 
story  relates  that  he  was  sold  as  a  slave 
into  jEglna  by  order  of  Dion}'sius,  and 
ransomed  by  a  friend.  Returning  to  Athens 
about  388,  he  established  in  a  garden  near 
the  Academy  (a  gymnasium  so  named  after 
the  hero  Academus),  in  the  north-west  part 
of  the  city,  a  philosophical  school,  over 
which  he  presided  for  forty  years.  Here 
he  lived  unmarried,  taking  no  part  in  the 
affairs  of  State,  but  devoting  his  energies 
exclusively  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
interrupted  only  by  two  journe3's  to  Sicily. 
The  first  of  these  he  undertook  in  3G7,  on 
the  acces.sion  of  the  younger  Dionysius,  in 
order,  in  conjunction  with  Dion,  to  win  the 
young  ruler  to  the  cause  of  philosophy  and 
induce  him  to  convert  the  tyrannj'  into  a 
constitutionally  organized  monarchy.  This 
attempt  completely  failed ;  and  the  only 
result  was  the  banishment  of  Dion.  His 
second  journey  was  in  302.  His  object  was 
to  reconcile  Dionysius  with  Dion,  but  in  this 
he  was  equally  unsuccessful ;  in  fact,  his  own 
life  was  in  danger,  and  he  was  only  saved 
by  the  inteicession  of  Archytas  of  Tarentum. 
However,  the  accounts  of  these  last  two 
journeys  are  little  to  be  depended  upon. 

Besides  the  narrower  circle  of  his  imme- 
diate pupils — among  whom  the  most  cele- 
brated are  Aristotle,  Speusippus,  his  sister's 
son,  and  XenocriUes, — the  Academy  was  also 
frequented  by  a  large  number  of  educated 
men,  and  even  women.  It  is  said  that 
Plato's  advice  in  political  matters  was  asked, 
not  only  by  statesmen  at  home,  but  even 
by  foreign  States.  His  teaching  was  given 
partly  in  the  shape  of  informal  conversation, 
partly  in  consecutive  and  systematic  lec- 
tures on   philosophical  subjects.     Even  to 
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his  old  age  his  activity  was  unwearied  ;  and 
he  was  carried  off  by  an  easy  death  (it  is 
said,  while  actually  engaged  iu  composition), 
in  the  eighty-first  j-ear  of  his  life  (348). 
He  was  buried  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Academy,  where  his  tomb  still  existed  in 
the  2nd  century  A.d.  His  plot  of  land  re- 
mained nearly  a  thousand  years  iu  the 
possession  of  the  Platonic  school. 

As  works  of  Plato,  thirt3'-six  writings  in 
fifty-six  boohs  (the  thirteen  letters  being 
reckoned  as  one),  have  been  handed  down 
to  us.  These  were  divided  by  Thrasyllus, 
a  Neo-Pythagorean  of  the  time  of  Tiberius, 
into  nine  tetralogies,  as  follows  :  (1)  Euthy- 
phro,  Apology  of  Socrates,  Crito,  Plwdo. 
(2)  Crdfylus,  Tliavtcfus,  Sophistcs,  POll- 
ticus.  (3)  Parmenides,  Plnlcbus,  Sym- 
j)dsiiim,  Pluvdrus.  (4)  Alcibiddes  I  and 
II,  Hipparclms,  Antcrasfce.  (5)  TJtcdyes, 
Channldcs,  LdchCts,  Lysis.  (G)  Euthy- 
deimts,  Protagoras,  Gorguls,  Mend.  (7) 
Hippias  I  and  II,  Ion,  MenexSnus.  (8) 
Clltopho,  Rcpid)Uc  (ten  books),  Timceus, 
Critias.  (9)  Minos,  Laws  (twelve  books), 
Epinomis,  Letters.  Besides  these,  eight 
other  writings  bear  his  name  ;  but  these 
were  marked  as  spurious  even  iu  ancient 
times.  Of  the  genuine  writings  of  Plato 
none  have  been  lost,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  study  of  them  was  kept  np  without  a 
break  through  all  the  intervening  centuries  ; 
but  a  number  of  the  above-mentioned  are 
of  more  or  less  doubtful  authenticity,  though 
there  is  not  in  all  cases  sufficient  evidence 
to  prove  their  spuriousness.  Besides  the 
Letters  and  the  Epinomis  (an  appendix  to 
the  Laics  composed  by  Plato's  pupil,  Phi- 
lippus  of  Opus),  the  writings  of  the  fourth 
tetralogy  as  well  as  the  Theages,  the  Minos, 
and  the  Clitopho,  are  reckoned  as  undoubt- 
edly spurious.  Of  questionable  genuineness 
also  is  a  series  of  epigrams  which  has  been 
handed  down  under  Plato's  name. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  arrange 
the  Platonic  writings  in  the  order  of  time, 
but  unanimity  on  the  subject  has  never  been 
attained.  An  old,  though  disputed,  tradi- 
tion reckons  the  Phadnts  as  the  first,  while 
the  Laws,  which  is  said  to  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  aforesaid  Philippus  after  the 
author's  death,  are  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  the  last ;  the  Republic  also  belongs, 
at  any  rate,  to  the  later  writings. 

The  writings  of  Plato  are  among  the 
greatest  productions,  not  only  of  Greek 
literature,  but  of  the  literature  of  the  world. 
They  are  equally  admirable  in  matter  and 
iu  form,  combining,  as  they  do,  fulness  and 


depth  of  thought  with  the  highest  mastery 
of  style,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are 
penetrated  by  the  noblest  spirit.  The  form 
is  throughout  that  of  dialogue  ;  and  in  the 
dialogues  Plato  himself  never  appears  as  a 
speaker,  but  he  makes  his  master,  Socrates, 
the  interpreter  of  his  views.  The  dramatic 
setting  and  execution,  the  delineation  of  the 
characters,  the  language,  perfectly  adjusted 
to  the  personality  of  the  speakers  and  to  the 
circumstances  supposed,  —  now  faithful!}- 
reproducing  the  simple  manner  of  expression 
usual  in  conversation,  now  giving  clear 
expression  to  the  thought  with  all  the 
incision  of  dialectics,  now  rising  to  poetic 
elevation, — all  show  the  most  consummate 
art  and  make  it  doubtful,  whether  in  Plato 
we  should  rather  admire  the  artist  and  the 
poet,  or  the  philosopher.  On  his  teaching 
and  his  school,  sec  Philosophy. 
Plaustrum.  A  wagon.  {See  Chariots.) 
Plautus  {Titus  Macciits).  The  greatest 
of  the  Roman/comic  poets,  born  254  B.C.  at 
Sarsina  in  Umbria,  of  humble  extraction. 
Having  earned  some  money  by  finding  em- 
ployment at  Rome  among  workmen  engaged 
by  persons  who  gave  theatrical  representa- 
tions, he  set  up  a  business  outside  the  cit}' ; 
but  in  this  undertaking  he  lost  his  property. 
Returning  to  Rome,  he  fell  into  such  poverty 
that  he  was  obliged  to  take  service  with  a 
miller,  and  earn  wages  by  turning  a  hand- 
mill.  It  was  here  that  he  began  to  write 
comedies  in  verse,  and  in  later  times  three 
pieces  were  still  known,  which  he  was  said 
to  have  composed  while  thus  employed.  He 
continued  actively  writing  to  an  extreme 
old  age,  and  died  in  184  B.C. 

His  productivity  must  have  been  alto- 
gether extraordinar}^,  even  if  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  130  pieces  which  were  known 
by  the  ancients  under  his  name,  were  not 
really  his  work  ;  for  not  only  were  the  pieces 
of  a  certain  Plautius  reckoned  as  his,  on  ac- 
count of  the  similarity  of  name,  but  numerous 
comedies  by  forgotten  poets,  who  worked 
in  his  style,  were  generally  ascribed  to  him 
as  the  most  popular  of  poets.  Not  only  was 
he  a  favourite  with  the  public  and  long 
remained  so  (even  in  Cicero's  time  pieces  by 
him  were  put  upon  the  stage),  but  he  also 
early  attracted  the  interest  of  scholars,  to 
whom  he  offered  a  rich  material  for  stud}' 
in  the  departments  of  philology,  criticism, 
and  the  history  of  literature.  Special  and 
peculiar  attention  was  paid  to  him  by 
Varro,  who  composed  several  works  about 
him  and  established  the  claims  of  21  come- 
dies  as   undisputedly   genuine.      Of   these 
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"  Varronian  plays  "  we  still  possess  20  more 
or  less  complete,  and  of  the  last,  the  Vidu- 
ICiriu,  considerable  fragments.  These  extant 
plays  (in  addition  to  which  there  are  a 
niunber  of  fragments  of  lost  plays),  are  the 
oldest  complete  monnnieuts  of  Roman  lite- 
rature. They  have  not  come  down  to  us 
quite  in  their  original  form,  but  bear  mani- 
fold traces  of  having  undergone  revision 
on  the  occasion  of  representations  after  the 
poet's  death,  especially  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  2nd  century  B.C.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  the  prologues,  which  are  pre- 
li.xed  to  most  of  the  piieces. 

The  plays  have  been  handed  down  in 
the  following  order:  Amplutruo,  Aslnuvia 
(comedy  of  asses),  Auldldria  (comedy  of  a 
pot),  Cajjtlvi  (the  prisoners),  Curculio, 
Cdsina,  Clstclldria  (comedy  of  a  chest), 
Epidlcus,  Bacchldcs,  Mostdldria  (comedy 
of  ghosts),  Mcnccchmi,  Miles  glorlosus  (the 
braggart),  Mercdtor  (trader),  Psciidulus,  Pce- 
nCduintUfi  Carthaginian),P(.Tsa(the  Persian), 
liiidens  (tlie  cable),  Stlch  us,  I'rln  uynmiis  (the 
tliree  coinsX  TrCtculcntits  (the  grumbler), 
Vldiddna  (Comedy  of  a  trunk).  The  titles 
refer  sometimes  to  characters,  sometimes  to 
the  action  of  the  piece.  If  several  of  them  are 
comparatively  weak  in  plot  and  character- 
drawing,  still  not  a  few  belong  to  tlie  first 
rank.  Such  are  the  Aididaria,  Mcncedimi 
(the  former  the  model  of  Moliere's  Avare, 
the  latter  of  Shakespeare's  Comedy  of 
Errors),  Captivi,  Baechidcs,  3IostcUaria, 
Miles  gloriosus,  Pseudolus,  Rudens,  and 
Trinnvumis.  The  Amphitruo  is  remark- 
able as  an  instance  of  comic  treatment  of 
a  mythical  subject.  The  Miles  is  one  of 
the  oldest  pieces ;  the  Sticlms  was  brought 
out  in  200,  the  Pseudolus  in  192,  the  Tri- 
nummus  about  190;  the  Truculentus  also 
dates  from  the  extreme  old  age  of  the  poet. 
■  Though  Plautus  followed  Greek  models, 
snch  as  Philemon,  Diphilus,  and  Menander, 
he  did  not  simply  translate  his  originals, 
but  worked  tliem  up  with  great  freedom 
and  nationalised  them  by  additions  of  his 
own.  He  is  a  master  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, metre,  and  material,  and  possesses 
an  inexliaustiblo  and  pungent,  if  often 
coarse,  wit.  That  he  understood  how  to 
iiandle  serious  and  moral  subjects  is  proved 
by  the  Captivi  and  Trinummus.  He  must 
be  reckoned  among  the  greatest  geniuses 
of  his  nation. — The  name  of  the  Aulularia 
of  Plautus  was  once  erroneously  given  to 
a  play  with  the  alternative  title  of  the 
Qaerolus,  a  wretched  production  of  the 
4th  ccnturv  A.D. 


Plebiscitum.  The  Roman  name  for  a 
decree  of  the  eoniltia  Irllnda.  For  more 
see  CoMiTiA  (3). 

Plebs.  A  part  of  the  population  of  Rome, 
which  derived  its  origin  mainly  from  the 
conquered  Latins  settled  on  Roman  terri- 
torj'  by  the  kings  Tullus  Hostilius  and 
Ancus  Martins.  At  first  these  possessed 
only  the  passive  rights  of  citizensliip,  being 
excluded  from  all  its  privileges  as  well  as 
from  service  in  war,  and  forming  a  com- 
munity sharply  separated  from  the  old 
citizens,  the  patricians.  In  particular,  they 
did  not  possess  the  right  of  concluding 
valid  marriages  with  patricians,  although 
they  w'ere  otherwise  equal  in  matters  of 
private  law.  When,  hy  the  constitution  of 
Servius  Tullius,  they  were  compelled  to 
serve  in  war  and  to  pay  war-taxes,  they 
obtained  the  right  of  voting  with  the 
patricians  in  th&  comitM  centurmta.  After 
the  establishment  of  the  Republic  in  510 
B.C.,  the  plebeians  began  the  struggle  with 
the  patricians,  who  were  then  in  sole  pos- 
session of  the  secular  and  priestly  offices. 
The  aim  of  tlie  plebeians  was  to  secure 
complete  equality  of  rights,  answering  to 
their  equality  of  duties.  An  important 
engine  in  tliis  struggle  was  the  tribunate 
of  the  people  {see  Tribuni  Plebis)  estab- 
lished in  491,  as  well  as  the  romitia  trlbuta. 
{See  COMITIA,  3.)  The  plebeians  had  the 
chief  weight  in  that  assembly,  and  after 
448  it  was  invested  with  the  right  of  pass- 
ing decrees  binding  on  the  whole  peojjle. 
Among  their  first  acquisitions  w'as  the 
right  of  entering  into  valid  mari'iages  with 
the  patricians  (445  B.C.).  One  after  another, 
the  plebeians  gained  admittance  to  the  most 
important  offices  of  State  and  the  priest- 
hoods, down  to  the  year  300,  so  that  only 
insignificant  offices  remained  reserved  for 
the  patricians  (q.v.).  When  the  struggle  of 
the  orders  was  thus  settled,  the  opposition 
between  pati'icians  and  plebeians  lost  its 
practical  importance.  The  two  orders  were 
completely  blended  together,  and  the  place 
of  the  aristocracy  of  birth  was  taken  by 
the  aristocracy  of  office,  the  members  of 
which  were  called  nObiles.  From  this 
time  the  name  jdebs  passed  to  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  people,  as  contrasted  with  this 
"nobility." 

Plectrum.     See  Ltre. 

Pleiades  or  Pleiades  {Greek).  The  seven 
daughters  of  Atlas  and  the  Ocean-nymph 
Pleione,  born  on  the  Arcadian  mountain 
Cyllene,  sisters  of  the  Hyades.  The  eldest 
and  most  beautiful,  Maia,  became  the  mother 
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of  Hermes  by  Zeus;  Electra  aud  TCitjgetc, 
■of  Dardilnus  and  LacridBeinon  by  tlie  same ; 
Alcijunc^  of  Hyrieus  by  Poseidon ;  CClcenO,  j 
of  Lycus  and  Nycteus  by  the  same  ;  Stcrupc  ; 
•or  AstCropS,  of  CEuomaus  by  Ares;  Mi  rope 
{i.e.  the  mortal),  of  Glaiicus  by  Sisyphus.  \ 
Out  of  grief,  either  for  the  fate  of  Atlas  or  ; 
for  the  death  of  their  sisters,  they  killed 
themselves  and  were  placed  among  the  con- 
stellations. According  to  another  legend,  . 
they  were  pursued  for  five  j'ears  by  the 
•Giant  hunter  Orion  (q.v.),  until  Zeus  turned 
the  distressed  Nymphs  and  their  pursuer 
into  neighbouring  stars.  As  the  constella- 
tion of  the  seven  stars,  they  made  known  by 
their  rising  (in  the  middle  of  May)  the 
approach  of  harvest,  and  by  their  setting  (at 
the  end  of  October)  the  time  for  the  new 
sowing.  Their  rising  and  setting  were  also 
looked  upon  as  the  sign  of  the  opening  and 
■closing  of  the  sailing  season.  One  of  the 
:seven  stars  is  invisible;  this  was  exjilained 
to  be  Merope,  who  hid  herself  out  of  shame 
at  her  marriage  with  a  mortal.  The  con- 
stellation of  the  Pleiades  seems  also  to  have 
been  compared  to  a  flight  of  doves  (Gr. 
/H'leiddt's).  Hence  the  Pleiades  were  sup- 
pnsed  to  be  meant  in  the  story  told  by 
Homer  of  the  ambrosia  brought  to  Zeus  bj" 
tlie  doves,  one  of  which  is  always  lost  at 
the  PlanctcT  rocks,  but  is  regularly  replaced 
by  a  new  one  [Od.  xii  G2].  Among  the 
Romans,  the  constellation  was  called  Vcr- 
<jiUu\  the  stars  of  spring. 

Fleias  ("  a  group  of  seven  stars  ").  The 
name  given  by  the  Alexandrine  critics  to  a 
group  of  seven  tragic  poets,  who  wrote  at 
Alexandria  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in 
the  first  lialf  of  tlie  3rd  century  B.C.  Their 
names  were  :  Alexander  jEtolus,  Philiscus, 
Sositheus,  Homerus,  ^antides,  Sosiphanes, 
and  LycOphron. 

Plemochoe.  Literally,  "  an  earthen  vessel 
i'or  water  " ;  hence  the  name  jj?(")»oc/(ofe given 
to  the  last  day  of  the  Eleusinian  festival, 
Avhen  this  kind  of  vessel  was  used  for  pour- 
ing out  water.     {See  Eleusinia.) 

Plfithron.  (1)  A  measure  of  length  among 
t  he  Greeks  =  -i-  of  a  stadium  =  100  Greek 
feet  =  little  more  than  101  English  feet,  or 
i53  yds.  2  ft.  (2)  A  unit  of  square  measure, 
the  square  of  100  Greek  feet,  or  10,000 
Greek  square  feet ;  i.e.  an  area  of  the  extent 
of  10,22G-2g50  square  feet,  or  about  1136-24 
square  yards,  i.e.  about  two  perches  less 
than  a  rood  (or  quarter  of  an  acre). 

Pliny.  (1)  The  elder,  Gains  Pltnius 
Secundus.  A  Roman  representative  of  en- 
cyclopaedic learning,  born  23  A.D.,  at  Novum 


Comum  {Como),  in  Upper  Italy.  Although 
throughout  liis  life  he  was  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly occupied  in  the  service  of  the 
State,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  carried  on 
the  most  widely  extended  scientific  studies. 
To  these  he  most  laboriously  devoted  all 
his  leisure  hours,  aud  thus  gained  for  him- 
self the  reputation  of  the  most  learned  man 
of  his  age.  Under  Claudius  he  served  as 
commander  of  a  troop  of  cavalry  (jjrcefectus 
Cd(.e)  in ,  Germany ;  under  Vespasian,  with 
whom  he  was  in  the  highest  favour,  he  held 
several  times  the  office  of  imperial  gover- 
nor in  the  provinces,  and  supei'intended  the 
imperial  finances  in  Italy.  Finallj^,  under 
Titus,  he  was  in  command  of  the  fleet 
stationed  at  Misenum,  when  in  79,  at  the 
celebrated  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  his  zeal 
for  research  led  him  to  his  death.  For  a 
detailed  account  of  this  event,  as  well  as 
of  his  literary  labours,  we  have  to  thank 
his  nephew,  the  younger  Pliny  [Ep.  iii  5 ; 
vi  IG].  Besides  writings  upon  militarj', 
grammatical,  rhetorical,  and  biographical 
subjects,  he  composed  two  greater  historical 
works  :  a  history  of  the  Germanic  wars  in 
twenty  books,  and  a  history  of  his  own  time 
in  thirty-one  books.  His  last  work  was  the 
Natural  History  {XCdurCdis  Ilistoria),  in 
thirty-seven  books,  which  has  been  pre- 
served to  us.  This  was  dedicated  to  Titus, 
and  was  published  in  77  ;  but  he  was  inde- 
fatigably  engaged  in  amplifying  it  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  This  Eucyclopfedia  is 
compiled  from  20,000  notices,  which  he  had 
extracted  from  about  2,000  writings  by  474 
authors.  Book  i  gives  a  list  of  contents 
and  the  names  of  the  authors  used,  ii  is 
on  astronomy  and  physics.  iii-vi,  a 
general  sketch  of  geography  and  ethno- 
graphy, mainly  a  list  of  names,  vii-xix, 
natural  history  proper  (vii,  anthropology  ; 
viii-xi,  zoology  of  land  and  water  animals, 
birds,  and  insects;  xii-xix,  botany),  xx- 
xxxii,  the  pharmacology  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  (x.v-xxvii)  and  of  the  animal  king- 
dom (xxviii-xxxii).  xxxiii-xxxvii,  minera- 
logy and  the  use  of  minerals  in  medicine 
and  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  the  engraving 
of  gems,  besides  valuable  notices  upon  the 
history  of  art.  A  kind  of  comparative 
geographj'  forms  the  conclusion. 

Considering  the  extent  and  varied  char- 
acter of  the  undertaking,  the  haste  with 
which  the  work  was  done,  the  defective 
technical  knowledge  and  small  critical 
ability  of  the  author,  it  cannot  be  surpris- 
ing that  it  includes  a  large  number  of  mis- 
takes and  misunderstandings,  aud  that  its 
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contents  are  of  very  unequal  value,  details 
that  are  strange  and  wonderful,  rather  than 
really  imiiortant,  having  often  unduly  at- 
tracted the  writer's  attention.  Neverthe- 
less, the  work  is  a  mine  of  inestimable  value 
in  the  information  it  gives  ns  respecting  the 
science  and  art  of  the  ancient  world  ;  and 
it  is  also  a  splendid  monument  of  human 
industry.  Even  the  unevenness  of  the  style 
is  explained  by  the  mosaic-like  character  of 
the  work.  At  one  time  it  is  dry  and  bald 
in  expression ;  at  another,  rhetorically 
coloured  and  impassioned,  especially  in  the 
careiulh'  elaborated  introductions  to  the 
several  books.  On  account  of  its  bulk, 
the  work  was  in  early  times  ejntomized  for 
more  convenient  use.  An  epitome  of  the 
geograpliical  part  of  Pliny's  Encj'clopfedia, 
belonging  to  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  en- 
larged by  additions  from  Pomponius  Mela, 
and  other  authors,  forms  the  foundation  of 
the  works  of  Solinus  and  Martianus  Capella. 
Similarly  the  Alcdiclua  Plinii  is  an  epitome 
prepared  in  the  4th  century  for  the  use  of 
travellers. 

(2)  The  younger,  Gaius  Pllnius  CceciUvs 
Secundiis,  nephew  and  adopted  son  of  the 
elder  Plin}',  born  G2  a.d.  at  Novum  Comum. 
After  the  early  death  of  his  father 
Csecilius,  he  was  carefully  brought  up  by 
his  mother  Plinia,  and  by  his  adoptive 
father.  He  was  trained  in  rhetoric  under 
Quintilian,  and  began  his  public  career  as 
an  advocate  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his 
age.  After  serving  in  Syria  as  military 
tribune,  he  devoted  himself  under  Domitian 
to  the  service  of  the  State,  and  became  the 
emperor's  qiuvstor,  and  also  a  tribune  of 
the  people  and  prator  (93).  Under  Trajan, 
he  held  the  consulship  in  100,  and  about 
112  governed  the  province  of  Bithynia  as 
imperial  legate.  He  died  about  114,  very 
widely  respected  on  account  of  his  mild 
and  benevolent  character,  his  exemplary 
private  life,  his  ability  as  an  orator,  his  re- 
fined taste,  and  his  services  to  letters.  He 
was  distinguished  by  the  favour  of  the  em- 
peror, and  was  in  friendly  intercourse  with 
the  most  celebrated  men  of  his  time,  and 
the  representatives  of  literature.  Among 
his  friends  appear  Quintilian  [Ep.  ii  14  §  9], 
Sllius  Itfilicus  [iii  7],  Martial  [iii  21],  Sue- 
tonius [i  8 ;  iii  8;  v  10;  ix  34],  and  above 
all  Tacitus  [i  6,  20;  iv  13;  vi  G,  10,  20; 
vii  20,  33  ;  viii  7  ;  ix  10,  14],  to  whom  he 
was  bound  by  the  most  genuine  mutual 
attraction. 

Of  his  poems  and  forensic  speeches, 
which  he  published   himself,   nothing   has 


been  preserved,  with  the  exception  of  a 
panegyric  addressed  to  Trajan,  which  he 
pronounced  in  the  Senate  in  100  a.d.  in 
order  to  thank  the  emperor  for  the  consul- 
ship conferred  upon  him.  This  he  after- 
wards published  in  a  revised  form.  It  is 
composed  in  an  affected  and  artificial  stjde,, 
and  is  full  of  the  most  exaggerated  pieces 
of  flattery  addressed  to  the  emperor ;  it 
served  as  a  pattern  for  the  later  panegyrists. 
Besides  this,  we  possess  a  collection  of 
letters  in  nine  books,  dating  from  the  years 
97-108,  edited  by  himself.  To  this  collec- 
tion there  is  added  a  tenth  book,  con- 
sisting of  the  official  correspondence  be- 
tween him  and  Trajan,  belonging  chiefly  to 
the  time  of  his  Bithynian  governorship, 
published,  we  may  presume,  after  his  death. 
[The  best  known  letters  in  this  book  are 
that  on  the  punishment  of  the  Christians, 
No.  97,  and  the  emperor's  reply.  No.  98.] 
His  letters,  in  which  he  happily  imitates 
Cicero,  give  a  clear  picture  of  his  own  per- 
sonality, his  studies,  and  his  intercourse 
with  his  friends,  as  well  as  of  the  public, 
social,  and  literary  life  of  his  time,  and  are 
therefore  valuable  as  authorities  for  the 
history  of  the  same. 

Plostellum  Pcenicum.  A  threshing- 
machine  used  by  the  Romans.  {See 
Threshing.) 

Plotinus.  A  Greek  philosopher,  born  205 
A.D.,  at  Lyc6])olis  in  Egypt.  In  the  28th 
year  of  his  life  he  applied  himself  to  philo- 
sophy, and  attended  the  lectures  of  the 
most  celebrated  men  of  that  time  in  Alex- 
andria. But  none  of  these  was  able  to 
satisfy  him,  until  in  Ammonius  Saccas,  the 
founder  of  Neo-Platonism,  he  discovered  the 
teacher  whom  he  had  sought.  With  him 
he  stayed  for  eleven  years ;  then,  in  243,  he 
joined  the  expedition  of  the  emperor  Gor- 
dian  against  the  Persians,  in  order  to  learn 
the  Persian  philosoph}'.  In  this  object  he 
failed,  owing  to  the  unsuccessful  issue  of 
the  undertaking  ;  he  was  even  obliged  to- 
flee  for  his  life  to  Antioch.  In  244  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  worked  till  2C9  with 
great  success,  and  gained  the  emperor  Gal- 
llenus  himself  and  his  wife  Salonina  as  con- 
verts to  his  teaching,  so  that  ho  even  dared 
to  conceive  the  idea  of  founding  an  ideal 
city  in  Campania,  with  the  approval  and 
support  of  the  emperor :  this  city  was  to 
be  called  Platonuf.utts,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  to  live  according  to  the  laws  of  Plato. 
Gallienus  was  not  disinclined  to  enter  into 
the  plan ;  however,  it  was  wrecked  by 
the  opposition  of  the  imperial  counsellors. 
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Plotinvis  difid  in  270,  on  the  estate  of  a 
friend  in  Campania.  With  the  50th  year  of 
his  age  he  had  begnu  to  reduce  his  teach- 
ing to  a  written  form :  the  fifty-four  trea- 
tises, which  have  been  preserved  to  us,  were 
published  after  his  death  bj^  his  pupi!  and 
biograplier  Porphyry,  wlio  revised  their 
style  and  arranged  them  in  order ;  they 
were  published  in  six  Enncnds  (sets  of  nine 
books).  Plotinus  was  the  first  to  give  a 
systematic  development  to  the  Neo-Platonic 
doctrine,  or,  at  least,  the  first  to  put  it 
forth  in  writing,  not  indeed  with  the  charm 
of  the  Platonic  dialogues,  still  less  with 
their  dialectic  force,  but  nevertheless  with 
depth  of  thought  and  in  pithy,  tliough  at 
times  careless  and  incorrect,  language.  It 
is  true  that  there  appears  even  in  him  a 
mystical  tendency,  especially  in  his  doc- 
trine of  the  ecstatic  elevation  of  the  soul 
to  the  divine  being,  to  which  he  himself 
(according  to  the  testimony  of  Porphyry) 
attained  on  four  occasions  ;  but  he  is  still 
completely  free  from  the  phantastio  and 
superstitious  character  of  the  later  Neo- 
Platonism. 

Plough  (Gr.  cirotron;  Lat.  drdtrnm). 
This  well-known  agricultural  implement, 
according  to  the  story  generally  current  in 


plough,  we  have,  as  early  as  Hesiod  (8ih 
century  B.C.),  a  notice  of  the  artificially 
constructed  instrument,  in  which  the  main 
parts,  the  pole,  the  share-beam,  and  the 
plough-stock  {f/'jes)  connecting  them,  were 
of  different  sorts  of  wood  [Works  and 
Days,  425-4.34].  Roman  ploughs  had  also 
two  earth-boards  (ciurcs),  which  .served  to 
smooth  the  furrow  [Vergil,  Georgic  i  172]. 


"■  GREEK    PLOUGH. 


(Relief  on  tlie  pedestal  of  a  statue  of  Demeter,  found  in  Magnesia ;  Ginzrot 
Wa(jcn  und  Fakyverkc  dcr  Altc^i,  p.  3i.) 

Greece,  was  an  invention  of  Demeter,  the 
goddess  of  agriculture,  who  taught  its  use 
to  Triptoleinus  {q.v.).  Originally  it  was 
constructed  of  a  strong,  hook-shaped  piece 
of  timber,  whereof  the  longer  end  (Gr. 
liistohdrUs ;  Lat.  buris)  served  at  once  as 
plough-tail  and  pole,  while  the  other  acted 
as  sharebeam  (Gr.  elf/ind ;  Lat.  dciitfdc). 
This  was  fitted  in  front  with  the  share  (Gr. 
hynis  ;  Lat.  vomer),  and  behind  with  the 
upright  plough-tail  (Gr.  echcfle  ;  Lat.  stlvd). 
At  the  end  of  the  pole  was  affixed  the 
yoke,  in  which  the  oxen  or  mules  by 
which  it  was  to  be  drawn  were  harnessed 
{see  cuts).    Besides  the  natural  hook-shaped 

D.  C.  A. 


(2)    ITALIAN    PLOUGH    AND   PLOUGHMAN. 

(From  an  ancient  bronze,  found  at  Arezzo ;  Micali,  Monu- 
mcnli  per  senire  alia  Sforia  d.  ant.  Popoli  Ifal.,  pi.  114.) 

The  plaxistraratrum  (wagon-plough)  used 
in  Upper  Italy  was  a  different  kind.  In 
this  the  plough-stock  rested  on  two  low 
wheels,  the  pole  being  let  into  the  axle. 
[In  Pliny,  N.  H.  xviii  172,  the  BISS  have 
jjlauinovati,  altered  by  Hardouin  into 
plaustraratri.  Neither  word  is  found 
elsewhere.] 

Plutarch.  A  Greek  writer 
of    biographies    and     mis- 
cellaneous      works,       who 
was  born   at  ChserSnea   in 
Boeotia,  about  50  a.d.     Ho 
came  of  a  distinguished  and 
wealthy  family,  and  enjoyed 
a   careful   education.      His 
philosophical     training    he 
received    at    Athens,   espe- 
cially in  the  school  of  the 
Peripatetic    Ammonius    [of 
Lamptrse  in  Attica,  who  is 
identified  with  Ammonius] 
the  Egyptian.     After  this  he  made  several 
journeys  and  stayed  a  considerable  time  in 
Rome,  where   he   gave  public  lectures   on 
philosophy,  was  in  friendly  intercourse  with 
persons  of   distinction,  and  conducted  the 
education  of   the  future  emperor  Hadrian. 
From   Trajan    he  received   consular   rank, 
and    by   Hadrian    he    was   in    his    old    age 
named    procurator    of   Greece.     He    died 
about    120   in   his  native   town,  in  whicli 
he  lield  the  office  of  archon  and  of  priest 
of  the  Pythian  Apollo. 

His  fame  as  an  author  is  founded  princi- 
pally upon  his  Parallel  Lives.  These  he 
probably  prepared  in  Rome  under  the  reign 
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of  Trajan,  but  completed  and  published  late 
in  life  at  Chferouea.  The  biographies  are 
divided  into  connected  pairs,  each  pair 
placing  a  Greek  and  a  Roman  in  juxtaposi- 
tion, and  generally  ending  with  a  compara- 
tive view  of  the  two ;  of  these  we  still 
possess  forty-six  :  ThcscKS  and  Rumidus, 
Lymrfins  and  Niima,  Solon  and  Valerius 
Publlcola.  ThcntistOdes  and  Camilliis,  Peri- 
cles and  Fdhius  Manmus,  Alcilnddes  and 
Cdrtoldmis,  Timolcon  and ^'EmUitis Paulus, 
Pelupldus  and  Marcellus,  Aristldes  and  the 
elder  C'dto,  PIM6pa>men  and  Fldminlmis, 
Pi/rrhus  and  Jildrius,  Lf/sander  and  Sulla, 
CiinOn  and  Lilcidlus,  Nlcuts  and  Crassus, 
Eumenes  and  Sertorius,  Agesildus  and 
PoMpeius,  Alexander  and  Casar,  Phucwn 
and  the  younger  C'dto,  Agis  and  Cleomenes 
and  the  ta-o  Gracchi,  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero,  Demetrius  Pollorcetes  and  Anto- 
nius,  Dion  tmd  Brutus.  To  these  are  added 
the  four  specially  elaborated  lives  of  Arta- 
.eerxes  Mnemon,  Ardtus,  Galba,  and  Otho  / 
a  number  of  other  biographies  are  lost. 

Plutarch's  object  was,  not  to  write  history, 
but  out  of  more  or  less  important  single 
traits  to  form  distinct  sketches  of  character. 
The  sketches  show  indeed  a  certain  uni- 
formity, inasmuch  as  Plutarch  has  a  pro- 
pensity to  pourtray  the  persons  represented 
either  as  models  of  virtue  in  general,  or  as 
slaves  of  some  passion  in  particular;  but 
the  lives  are  throughout  attractive,  owing  to 
the  liveliness  and  warmth  of  the  portraiture, 
the  moral  earnestness  with  which  they 
are  penetrated,  and  the  enthusiasm  which 
they  display  for  everything  noble  and 
great.  For  these  reasons  they  have  alwaj's 
had  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  More  than 
this,  their  historical  value  is  not  to  be 
meanly  estimated,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of 
criticism  in  the  use  of  the  authorities  and 
the  manifold  inaccuracies  and  mistakes, 
which,  in  the  Roman  lives,  were  in  part  the 
result  of  a  defective  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
language.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
valuable  pieces  of  information  in  which 
they  fill  up  numerous  gaps  in  the  histori- 
cal narratives  that  have  been  handed  down 
to  us.  Besides  this  work,  eighty-three 
writings  of  various  kinds  (some  of  them 
only  fragments  and  epitomes  of  larger 
treatises)  are  preserved  under  the  name 
of  Plutarch.  These  are  improperly  classed 
together  under  the  title  Mordlia  (ethical 
writings);  for  this  designation  is  only 
applicable  to  a  part  of  them.  The  form  of 
these  works  is  as  diverse  as  their  tenour 
and  scope  ;  some  are  treatises  and  reports 


of  discourses ;  a  large  number  is  com- 
posed in  the  form  of  Platonic  or  Aristotelian 
dialogiies ;  others  again  are  learned  collec- 
tions and  notices  put  together  without  any 
sjjecial  plan  of  arrangement.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  them  are  of  disputable 
authenticity  or  have  been  proved  to  be 
spurious.  Abotit  half  are  of  philosophical 
and  ethical  tenoitr,  and  have  for  the  most 
part  a  popular  and  practical  tendency,  some 
of  them  being  of  great  value  for  the  history 
of  philosophy,  sitch  as  the  work  on  the 
opinions  of  the  philosophers  {De  Pldcltls 
PhilosophOrum)  in  five  books.  Others  be- 
long to  the  domain  of  religion  and  worship, 
such  as  the  works  on  Isis  and  Osiris,  on 
the  Oracles  of  tlw  Pi/thian  Priestess,  and  on 
the  Decay  of  the  Oracles  ;  others  to  that  of 
the  natural  sciences,  while  others  again  are 
treatises  on  history  and  antiquities,  or  on 
the  history  of  literature,  such  as  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Questions,  and  the  Lives  of  the 
Ten  Orators.  [This  last  is  undoubtedly 
spurious.]  One  of  most  instructive  and 
entertaining  of  all  his  works  is  tlie  Tcdtlc- 
talk  (Qmrst'iones  Convlvidles)  in  nine  books, 
which  deal  inter  alia  with  a  series  of  ques- 
tions of  history,  archfeology,  mythology,  and 
physics.  But  even  with  these  works  his 
literary  productiveness  was  not  exhausted  ; 
for,  besides  these,  twenty-four  lost  writings 
are  known  to  us  by  their  titles  and  by  frag- 
ments. In  his  language  he  aims  at  attain- 
ing the  pure  Attic  stjde,  without,  however, 
being  able  altogether  to  avoid  the  deviations 
from  that  standard  which  were  generally 
prevalent  in  his  time. 

Pluteus.  (1)  A  pent-house  or  mantlet 
used  by  the  Romans  in  sieges.  (For  more 
sec  Siege.)  [(2)  The  backboard  of  a  bed, 
or  the  raised  end  of  a  couch.  (3)  A  dwarf 
wall  or  parapet.  (4)  A  bookshelf,  bookcase, 
or  desk.] 

Pluto  (Gr.  PlidOn).  In  Greek  mytho- 
logy, the  prince  of  the  underworld  = 
Hades  (q.v.). 

Plutus.  The  Greek  personification  of 
riches ;  born  in  Crete  as  the  son  of  Demeter 
and  her  beloved  lasion  or  lasius,  whom 
Zeus  out  of  jealousy  killed  with  lightning. 
He  was  supposed  to  have  been  blinded  by 
Zeus,  because  he  distributes  his  gifts  with- 
out choice.  In  Thebes  and  Athens  he  was 
represented  as  a  child  on  the  arm  of  Tyche 
and  of  Eirene  iq-V.,  with  cnt^l. 

Plynteria.  A  festival  at  Athens  in  honour 
of  Athene,  goddess  of  the  city.     (For  more 

see   C.iLLYNTERIA.) 

Pnyx.     A  place  at  Athens  (no  longer  to 
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te  identified  with  certainty),  in  wliicli  tlie 
asscniblies  of  tlie  }3eoj)]e  were  held. 

Podalirius.  Son  of  Asclepius  and  Epione. 
Ijike  liis  brother  Marhaun  {q.v.\  leech  to 
the  Greeks  before  Tro}',  and  a  brave  warrior 
besides. 

Podarces.  (1)  The  name  of  Priam  (q.v.) 
in  his  youth. 

(2)  Brother  of  Protesilans  (q.v.^,  and  after 
his  death  commander  of  liis  troops. 

Podarge  ("  the  swift-footed  ").  One  of 
the  Harpies  (q.v.). 

Poeas.  King  of  tlie  Malians  at  the  foot  of 
ffita.  He  .set  light  to  the  j)yre  of  Heracles, 
in  return  for  which  the  hero  gave  him  his 
bow  and  his  poisoned  arrows.  His  sou  was 
Philoctetes  (q.v.). 

Polemarch.  (1)  The  third  among  the 
Athenian  archons  (q.v.).  (2)  Among  the 
Spartans  this  was  originally  the  designation 
of  a  high  officer,  who,  without  any  .specific 
command,  was  employed  by  the  king  for 
special  duties.  In  later  times  it  denoted 
the  commander  of  a  vwra  (q.v.). 

Pdl§mon.  The  name  of  several  Greek 
authors : 

(1)  The  Pi'riO(/€tf's,  the  most  celebrated 
of  that  class  of  writers  (*re  Periegetes) 
Born  in  the  district  of  Troas,  he  afterwards 
settled  at  Athens,  where  he  was  presented 
with  the  citizenship,  about  2(X)  B.C.  He 
there  worked  up  the  material  which  he 
had  collected  from  inscriptions,  dedications, 
and  public  monuments  of  all  kinds,  into  a 
number  of  works  (inter  alia,  on  Athens,  and 
on  the  holy  road  from  Athens  to  Eleusis), 
which  in  succeeding  times  were  much 
quoted  and  highly  valued  as  a  mine  of 
archaeological  facts,  and  of  important  points 
connected  with  the  history  of  art.  The 
fragments  which  are  preserved  enable  us 
to  recognise  him  as  a  well-read  author. 

(2)  Antonius  Polcinon,  the  Sophist,  or 
rhetorician  ;  a  native  of  Laodicea,  who  lived 
in  the  first  half  of  the  2nd  century  A.D.  and 
presided  over  a  flourishing  school  of  rhetoric 
in  Smyrna.  He  was  much  esteemed  by  his 
contemporaries  and  in  high  favour  with  the 
emperors  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus 
Pius.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  was 
a  martyr  to  the  gout,  and  accordingly  put 
an  end  to  his  life  in  his  atith  j"ear,  by 
causing  himself  to  be  buried  alive  in  the 
tomb  of  his  ancestors  at  Laodicea.  His 
fame  was  fottnded  principally  on  the  pithi- 
ness and  adroitness  of  his  improvisations. 
There  are  preserved  two  declamations  by 
him,  artificial  variations  upon  the  same 
theme  [funeral  orations  in  honour  of  Cynse- 


girus   and    Callim.lchus,  the  generals  who 
fell  at  Marathon]. 

Poleta.  A  financial  board  at  Atheni., 
composed  of  ten  members  chosen  yearly 
I  from  the  tribes  by  lot.  Their  chief  duties 
were  the  leasing  of  the  public  taxes  and  the 
selling  of  confiscated  goods.  [Aristotle,  0)i 
the  Constitution  of  Atliens,  47.] 
i  Polias  (or  Ponueims,  "protectress  of  the 
city  ").  A  special  name  of  Athene  (q.v.)  in 
many  Greek  cities,  but  particularly  at 
Athens. 

Pollux.     (Ij  jS'ce  DiosCDRi. 

(2)  Ji'tlius  Pollux.  A  Greek  rhetorician, 
a  native  of  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  2nd  century  A.D.,  tutor  of  the 
emperor  CommOdus,  from  whom  he  received 
an  appointment  as  a  public  teacher  in  Athens. 
His  contemporaries,  .sitch  as  Lucian,  ridi- 
culed him  for  his  small  capacity.  [Lucian 
is  supposed  to  have  attacked  him  in  his 
llhetonun  Prweeptor,  his  Lexijthanfs,  and 
his  De  Saltdtione,  chap.  33.]  We  possess 
from  his  hand  a  dictionary  in  ten  books 
dedicated  to  his  pupil.  This  is  arranged, 
not  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet,  but  ac- 
cording to  subjects.  In  spite  of  all  its 
confusion,  and  its  want  of  critical  acumen, 
it  throws  much  light  on  the  language, 
literature,  and  antiquities  of  Greece. 

Polyaenus.  A  Greek  writer,  born  in 
Macedonia,  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  2nd 
century  A.D.,  as  a  rhetorician  and  advocate 
at  Rome,  under  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius 
Verus.  When  the  latter  was  setting  out 
for  the  war  against  the  Parthians  in  1G2, 
Pol3'8enus,  being  prevented  by  his  age  from 
taking  part  in  the  campaign,  addressed  to 
him  a  collection  of  military  stratagems 
compiled  from  old  writers,  under  the  title 
iStratetjica,  or  Strdtetjematd,  in  eight  books. 
In  spite  of  many  serious  errors,  this  labo- 
rious and  copious  collection  is  not  without 
value  for  purposes  of  historical  research. 

Polybius.  One  of  the  most  inii)ortant 
Greek  historians,  born  about  204  B.C.  at 
Megalopolis;  the  son  of  Lycortas,  general  of 
the  Achaean  League  in  185-4  and  after  183. 
Through  his  father,  and  his  father's  friend 
Philopoemen,  he  early  acquired  a  deep  in- 
sight into  militarj'  and  political  affairs,  and 
was  afterwards  entrusted  with  high  federal 
offices,  such  as  the  commandership  of  the 
cavalry,  the  highest  ])Osition  next  to  the 
federal  generalshi]).  In  this  capacity  he 
directed  his  efforts  towards  maintaining 
the  independence  of  the  Achpean  League. 
As  chief  representative  of  the  policy  of 
neutrality  during  the  war  of  the  Romans 
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against  Perseus  of  Macedonia,  he  attracted 
the  suspicion  of  the  Romans,  and  was  one 
of  tlie  1,000  noble  Achseans  who  in  IGG 
were  transported  to  Rome  as  hostages,  and 
detained  there  for  seventeen  years.  In 
Rome,  by  virtue  of  his  higli  culture,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  most  distinguished  houses, 
in  particular  to  that  of  ^niillus  Paulus,  the 
conqueror  in  the  Macedonian  War,  who 
entrusted  him  with  the  education  of  his 
sons,  Fabius  and  the  younger  Scipio.  He 
was  on  terms  of  the  most  cordial  friendship 
with  the  latter,  whose  counsellor  he  became. 
Through  Sciplo's  intercession  in  150,  Polj-- 
bius  obtained  leave  to  return  to  his  home 
with  those  of  the  Achteans  who  still  sur- 
vived. But,  in  the  very  next  year,  he  went 
with  his  friend  to  Africa,  and  was  present 
at  the  capture  of  Carthage,  146  B.C.  After 
the  destruction  of  Corinth  in  the  same  j'ear, 
he  returned  to  his  native  land,  and  made 
use  of  his  credit  with  the  Romans  to 
lighten,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  lot  of  his 
unfortunate  countrymen.  When  Greece 
was  converted  into  a  Roman  province,  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  difficult  task  of 
organizing  the  new  form  of  government  in 
the  Greek  towns,  and  in  this  office  gained 
for  himself  the  highest  recognition  both 
from  the  conquerors  and  from  the  con- 
quered, the  latter  rewarding  his  services 
by  setting  up  statues  to  him,  and  by  other 
marks  of  honour.  (Polj'bius,  Epitome,  xl 
10 ;  Pausanias,  viii  9,  30,  37,  44,  48.  The 
pedestal  of  such  a  statue  has  been  disco- 
vered at  Olympia.]  The  succeeding  years 
he  seems  to  have  spent  in  Rome,  engaged 
on  the  completion  of  his  historical  work, 
and  occasionally  undertaking  long  journeys 
through  the  Mediterranean  countries  in  the 
interests  of  his  historj-,  more  particularly 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  actual  ociilar 
knowledge  of  historical  sites.  After  the 
death  of  his  ]iatron,  he  returned  to  Greece, 
and  died  in  122,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two, 
in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse. 

During  his  long  sojourn  in  Rome,  his  study 
of  the  history  and  constitiation  of  Rome,  as 
well  as  his  personal  experiences,  inspired 
liim  with  the  conviction,  that  the  Roman 
])eople  owed  the  magnificent  development 
of  their  power,  not  to  fortune,  but  to  their 
own  fitness,  and  to  the  excellence  of  their 
political  and  militar}'  institutions,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  States,  and  that 
therefore  their  rapid  rise  to  world-wide 
dominion  had  been  in  some  measure  an 
historical  necessity.  In  order  to  enlighten 
his  countrymen  on  this  point,  and  thereby 


to  supply  them  with  a  certain  consolation- 
for  their  fate,  he  composed  his  Universal 
History  of  the  period  between  220  and  14(> 
B.C.,  in  forty  books.  Of  these  the  first  two 
are  in  the  form  of  an  Introduction,  and  give 
a  compendium  of  events  in  Italy,  Africa, 
and  Greece,  from  the  destruction  of  Rome 
by  the  Gauls  to  the  first  Punic  War,  thus 
recording  the  rise  of  the  Roman  supremacy. 
The  first  main  division  (books  iii-xxx)  con- 
tained m  synchronistic  arrangement  the 
occurrences  from  220  to  1G8;  that  is,  of 
the  time  in  which  Rome  was  founding  its 
world-wide  dominion  through  the  Hanni- 
balic,  Blacedonian,  Syrian,  and  Spanish 
wars.  The  second  (books  xxxi-xl)  de- 
scribed the  maintenance  and  consolidation 
of  this  dominion  against  the  attempts  to 
overthrow  it  in  the  years  1G8-14G.  Of  this 
work  onlj'  books  i-v  have  been  preserved 
in  a  complete  form  ;  of  the  rest  we  possess 
merely  fragments  and  epitomes.  This  is 
especially  to  be  regretted  in  those  parts  in 
which  Polj'bius  narrates  events  which  came 
within  his  own  experience.  He  is  the  first 
representative  of  that  particular  type  of  his- 
torical composition,  which  does  not  merely 
recount  the  several  facts  and  phenomena 
in  chronological  order,  but  goes  back  to 
the  causes  of  events,  and  sets  forth  their 
results.  His  work  rests  upon  a  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  war  and  of  politics,  such  as 
few  ancient  historians  possessed ;  upon  a 
careful  examination  of  tradition,  conducted 
with  keen  criticism  ;  partly  also  upon  what 
he  had  himself  seen,  and  upon  the  commu- 
nications of  eye-witnesses  and  actors  in  the- 
events.  It  sets  forth  the  course  of  occur- 
rences with  clearness,  penetration,  sound 
judgment,  and  love  of  truth,  and,  among 
the  circumstances  affecting  the  result,  lays 
especial  stress  on  the  geographical  condi- 
tions. It  belongs  therefore  to  the  greatest 
productions  of  ancient  historical  writing, 
though,  in  respect  to  language  and  style,  it 
does  not  attain  the  standard  of  Attic  prose. 
The  language  is  often  -wanting  in  purity, 
and  the  style  stiff'  and  inharmonious. 

Polj^bus.  King  of  Corinth,  foster-father 
of  (Edipus  {q.r.). 

Polychromy.  The  ancient  practice  of 
colouring  pieces  of  sculpture,  as  well  as 
certain  portions  of  the  exterior  and  interior 
of  buildings.     (See  Sculpture,  at  end.) 

P61;^clitus  (Lat.;  Gr.  PoUjclcitos).  Next 
to  his  somewhat  older  contemporary  Phidias, 
the  most  admired  sculptor  of  antiquity.  He 
was  a  native  of  Argos,  and,  like  Phidias,  a 
pupil  of  Ageladas.    His  name  marks  an  epoch 
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in  tlie  development  of  Greek  art,  owing  to 
liis  having  laid  down  rules  of  universal 
apjilication  with  regard  to  the  proportions 
oi'  the  human  body  in  its  mean  standard  of 
height,  age,  etc.  In  close  accordance  with 
these  rules  he  fashioned  a  typical  figure, 
the  Dorjjphunis,  a  powerful  youth  with  a 
spear  in^his  band:  this  figure  was  called 
the  Canon,  and  for  a  long  time  served  as  a 
"  standard  "  for  succeeding  artists  [Pliny, 
N.  IT.  xxxiv  55].  The  rules  which  he 
practically  applied  in  the  Canon  he  also 
set  forth  theoretically  in  a  written  work 
[Galen,  in  Overbeck's  ScliriftqucUen,  §,§958, 
959].  It  is  also  said  of  him  that,  when  he 
made  statues  in  an  attitude  of  rest,  instead 
of  dividing  the  weight  of  the  body  equallj' 
between  the  two  feet,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom which  had  hitherto  prevailed,  he  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  causing  them  to  rest 
upon  one  foot,  with  the  other  foot  lightly 
raised,  whereby  the  impression  of  graceful 
ease  and  c^lm  re])ose  was  for  the  first  time 
fully  produced  [Pliny,  I.e.  5G].  Except  the 
■celebrated  chryselephantine  colossal  statue  of 
Hera  {q.v.),  which  he  made  for  the  temple  of 
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(British  Museum.) 

fhe  goddess  at  Argos  [Pausanias,  ii  17  §  4], 
when  it  was  rebuilt  after  a  tire  in  423  B.C., 
he  produced  statues  in  bronze  alone,  and 
almost  exclusively  of  men  in  the  prime  of 
youth,  such  as  the  Doryphorus  already  men- 
tioned ;  the  Dmditmcnits,  a  youth  of  softer 
lineaments,  who  is  tying  a  band  round  his 


head  [Pliny,  I.e.  55;  Lucian,  Philopseudes, 
18] ;  and  an  Amazon,  which  was  preferred 
even  to  that  of  Phidias  [Pliny,  I.e.  53  J.  These 
statues  may  still  bo  identified  in  copies  of 
a  later  time  (see  cut,  and  compare  cut  under 
Amazons).  He  also  worked  as  an  architect. 
The  theatre  at  Epidaurus  (of  which  con- 
siderable remains  still  exist),  and  the  cir- 
cular structure  called  the  ThOlu.s,  and  the 
temple  of  Ascle.pins  [Pausanias,  ii  27:  cp, 
plan  in  Baedeker's  Greece,  p.  241],  are  now 
generally  assigned  to  the  younger  Polyclitus. 

[Pohjclitus  the  Younfjer  was  a  pupil  of 
the  Argive  sculptor  Naucydes.  Among  his 
works  was  a  statue  of  the  athlete  Agenor 
(Pausanias,  vi  G  §  2),  and  of  Zeus  Phillds  at 
MegCdopolis,  in  which  the  god  was  repre- 
sented with  some  of  the  attributes  of 
Dionysus  (ib.  viii  31  §  4).  The  statues  of 
Zeics  Meillehids  at  Argos  {ib.  ii  20  §  1),  and 
those  of  ApoUo,  Leto  and  Artemis  on  Mount 
Lycone  near  Argos  (ib.  24  §  5),  may  possibly 
be  assigned  to  the  elder  Polyclitus  (Over- 
beck,  Sehriftquellcn,  §§  941-3;.]    (J.  E.  S.] 

Polydectes.  Son  of  Magnes,  king  of  the 
island  of  Seriphus ;  attempted  to  compel 
Danae  to  marr}'  him,  but  was  turned  into 
a  stone  by  her  son  Perseus  (q.v.)  by  the 
sight  of  the  head  of  Medusa. 

Polydeiices  (Lat.  Polhix).    See  Dioscuri. 

Polydorus.  (1)  Son  of  Cadmus  and 
Harmunia,  father  of  Labdacus,  and  great- 
grandfather of  ffidipus. 

(2)  Youngest  son  of  Priam  and  of  Lao- 
thoe,  his  father's  favourite  son.  He  was 
killed  while  yet  a  boy  by  Achilles.  The 
tragedians  make  him  the  son  of  Priam  and 
Heciiba,  who,  before  the  fall  of  Troy,  com- 
mitted him  with  many  treasures  to  the  care 
of  their  guest-friend,  the  Thracian  king 
Polymestor  (or  Polymnestor).  After  the 
capture  of  Troy  Polymestor  puts  the  boy 
to  death,  in  order  to  get  possession  of  the 
gold,  and  throws  the  body  into  the  sea. 
The  waves  cast  it  up  on  the  Trojan  shore, 
and  here  Hecuba  finds  it,  just  as  Polyxena 
is  on  the  point  of  being  sacrificed.  Out  of 
revenge  she,  with  the  help  of  the  captive 
Ti'ojan  women,  kills  the  two  children  of 
the  murderer,  and  blinds  Pol3'mestor  him- 
self. According  to  another  version,  Ilione, 
Priam's  daughter  and  Polymestor's  wife, 
brings  up  the  brother,  who  has  been  com- 
mitted to  her  charge,  as  her  own  son,  while 
she  gives  up  her  child  Delphilus  (or  Deipj'- 
lus)  instead  of  Polydorus.  The  Greeks,  who 
wish  to  exterminate  the  race  of  Priam,  win 
over  Polymestoi-  by  promising  him  the  hand 
of  Electra  and  a  large  present  of  money  in 
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return  for  tlie  murder  of  Polydorus.  Poly- 
mestor  then  murders  his  own  son,  and  is 
blinded  and  killed  bj*  Ilione. 

(3)  A  Greek  sculptor,  of  the  school  of 
Rhodes,  author  (in  conjunction  with  Age- 
sander  and  Athenodorus)  of  the  celebrated 
group  of  Laocoon  {q.v.). 

Polygnotns.  The  celebrated  Greek 
painter  of  the  island  of  Thasos.  He  worked 
chiefly  in  Athens,  whither  he  had  been 
invited  by  Cimon  about  4G0  B.C.,  and  where 
he  received  the  citizenship.  His  most  cele- 
brated paintings  were  the  Capture  of  Troy 
and  the  Descent  of  Odysseus  into  Hades,  in 
the  hall  erected  by  the  Cnidians  at  Deljihi. 
We  possess  a  description  of  them  in  consider- 
able detail  by  Pausanias  [x  25-31].  Other 
celebrated  paintings  by  him  (though  several 
of  his  contemporaries  were  associated  with 
him  in  their  execution)  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  Stoa  Poscile,  tlie  Capture  of  2'roy  and 
the  Battle  of  Marcdlinn  [ib.  15],  and  in  the 
temples  of  the  Dioscuri  [ib.  18  §  1],  and  of 
Theseus  at  Athens.  Though  his  works 
were  only  tinted  outlines  traced  upon  a 
coloured  background,  without  shading  and 
without  any  perspective,  and  sketched,  as 
it  were,  in  simple  relief,  all  on  the  same 
plane,  still  his  clear,  rhythmical  composi- 
tion, the  delicacj^  of  his  drawing,  the  im- 
pressivenessof  his  contours,  and  the  nobility 
of  his  figures  were  highly  celebrated  [Over- 
beck's  Schriftqiicllen,  1067-1079]. 

Polyhymnia  (or  rolymnla).  The  Muse  of 
serio\is  songs  of  adoration.     {See  Muses.) 

Polyidus.  Son  of  Coeranus,  grandson 
of  Abas,  great-grandson  of  Melampus, 
father  of  Euchenor,  Astycratia,  and  Manto  ; 
like  his  ancestor,  a  celebrated  seer,  who 
flourished,  according  to  different  accounts, 
either  at  Corinth  or  Argos  or  Megara.  To 
his  son  he  prophesied  his  death  before 
Troy ;  and  the  son  of  Minos,  Glaucus 
{q.v.,  2),  he  raised  from  the  dead.  At 
Megara  he  cleansed  Alcathous  from  the 
murder  of  his  son  Callipolis,  and  erected 
the  temple  of  Dionysus. 

Polymestor.  A  Thraciau  king.  He  mur- 
dered Polydorus,  the  son  of  Priam,  who  had 
Iteon  entrusted  to  his  protection,  and  was 
blinded  by  Hecuba  and  the  captive  Trojan 
women.    {Cp.  Polydorus.) 

Polymnia.    Sec  Polyhymnia. 

Polynices  (Gr.  Pol  it  ncikes).  Son  of  (EdTpus 
and  locaste,  was  driven  out  of  Thebes  by 
his  brother  Eteocles  {see  (Edipus),  and  fled 
to  Adi'astus  {q.v.)  of  Argos,  who  gave  him 
his  daughter  Argia  in  marriage,  and  brought 
about  the  expedition  of  the  Seven  against 


Thebes  in  order  to  restore  him.  He  foil 
in  single  combat  with  Eteocles.  His  body, 
which  had  been  thi'own  to  the  birds,  was 
buried  by  his  sister  Antigone  {q.v.).  His 
son  was  Thersander  {q.v.). 

Polyphemus.  Son  of  Poseidon  and  the 
Nymph  Thoosa  ;  the  one-eyed  Cyclops,  who 
held  Odysseus  prisoner  in  his  cave  and  ate 
several  of  the  companions,  until  the  hero 
made  him  drunk  and  blinded  him.  Later 
legends  made  him  the  lover  of  the  beautiful 
Nymph  Galatea. 

Polyptychou.    See  Diptychon. 

P61yt6clmus.     See  Aisdon. 

Polyxena.  Daughter  of  Priam  and 
Hecubii,  the  betrothed  of  Achilles,  who,  at 
his  wedding  with  her  in  the  temple  of  the 
Thymbraian  Apollo,  was  killed  by  Paris. 
After  the  fall  of  Troy  the  shade  of  Achille.'* 
demanded  the  expiation  of  his  death  with 
her  blood,  and  she  was  sacrificed  on  his 
funeral  pyre. 

Pomerium.  A  name  given  by  the  Romans 
to  the  space,  originally  along  the  city-wall 
within  and  without,  which  was  left  vacant 
and  reckoned  holy.  This  space  was  marked 
off  by  stones,  and  in  respect  to  the  auspices 
formed  the  limit  between  city  and  country. 
[See  Livj',  i  44,  and  Cicero,  De  Natura 
Deorum  ii  11,  ed.  J.  B.  Mayor.] 

The  old  Pomerium  remained  unchanged 
until  the  time  of  Sulla;  after  him  it  wan 
again  extended  by  Caesar,  Augustus,  Claudius, 
Nero,  Vespasian  and  Titus,  Hadrian,  and 
probably  also  Trajan  and  Aurelian.  An 
extension  of  the  Pomerium  was  only  ad- 
missible on  the  ground  of  an  extension 
of  the  legal  boundaries  of  the  Empire. 
[Tacitus,  Ann.  xii  23.] 

Pomona.  The  Latin  goddess  of  fruit 
trees,  who  in  Rome  had  a  flamen  of  her  own 
{Pomdnfdis).  Like  Vertumnus,  who  was 
regarded  as  her  husband,  she  was  particu- 
larlj'  honoured  in  the  country.  Art  repre- 
sents her  as  a  fair  damsel,  with  fruits  in 
her  bosom,  and  the  pruning-knife  in  her 
hand. 

Pompeius  Trogus.  A  contemporary  of 
Livy,  author  of  the  first  Roman  general 
history.  He  was  of  Gaulish  origin  ;  his 
grandfather  received  tlie  Roman  citizenship 
from  Pompeius  in  the  Sertorian  War,  and  his 
father  served  under  Cwsar,  and  discharged 
at  the  same  time  the  offices  of  a  secretary, 
an  ambassador,  and  a  keeper  of  the  seals. 
His  extensive  work  in  44  books  was  drawn 
from  Greek  sources,  and  was  entitled  Ilis- 
toricc  Philippxc.a',  because  the  history  of 
the  various  peoples  was  grouped  round  the 
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Macedonian  empire  founded  by  Philip ;  it 
began  witli  Ninus,  and  reached  down  to  his 
own  time.  With  the  historical  narrative 
there  were  interwoven  interesting  descrip- 
tions relating  to  geography,  ethnography, 
and  natural  science  ;  and  indeed  he  is  said 
to  have  also  composed  zoological  and  botani- 
cal works.  Of  the  histories  we  now  possess 
only  lists  of  the  contents  of  the  several 
books  (called  the  prologi)  and  the  epitome 
of  Justin.     {See  Justinus.) 

Porapouiiis.  (1)  Lucius  Pompunms 
Bunoniensis,  i.e.  of  Bonouia  (Bologna), 
flourished  about  90  B.C.  He  was  the  first 
to  raise  the  hitherto  improvised  popular 
plays  called  AtdhlUK  (q.v.)  to  a  species  of  art 
by  the  introduction  of  written  composition 
in  the  metrical  forms  and  technical  rules  of 
the  Greeks.  He  is  particularly  praised  for 
richness  of  fancy,  liveliness  in  plays  upon 
words,  and  readiness  in  the  use  of  rustic 
and  farcical  language.  [Velleius  Pat.,  ii 
9  §  G  ;  Macrobius,  Satuvnalia  vi  9  §  4  ; 
Seneca,  Controv.  vii  18  §  9.]  About  70 
titles  of  plays  by  him  are  mentioned,  a  pro- 
ductiveness explained  by  the  small  compass 
of  the  Aldlanui  as  being  after-pieces.  Some 
titles  point  to  travesties  of  mythological 
subjects,  such  as  the  SupposHitioiis  Aga- 
memnon and  the  Aicavd  of  the  Armour 
(of  Achilles). 

(2)  Titus  Pom^Jonius  Attlcus.  See 
Atticus. 

(3)  Lucius  Pomponius  Secundus.  The 
most  important  tragedian  of  the  time  of  the 
Empire,  probably  the  last  who  wrote  for 
the  stage.  He  lived  under  Tiberius  and 
was  a  partisan  of  Sejanus,  after  whose  fall 
(31  A.D.)  he  had  to  submit  to  be  kept  in 
custody  by  his  brother  for  six  years,  until 
Cilligula  gave  him  his  freedom.  In  44  he 
was  consul ;  in  50  he  fought  with  success 
against  the  Chatti,  and  received  triumphal 
honours  from  Claudius.  His  poetical  pro- 
ductions are  highly  spoken  of  by  Tacitus 
[Ann.  xii  28]  and  Quintilian  [x  1  §  98]. 
We  possess  only  very  scanty  remains  of 
his  tragedies. 

(4)  PompOnius  Mela.  A  native  of 
Tingentera  in  Spain.  He  composed  a 
description  of  the  world  in  three  books 
{De  C'hOrogrdjihid),  the  earliest  work  of 
this  kind  which  we  possess,  and  the  only 
special  work  on  the  subject,  which  Roman 
literature  has  to  show.  According  to  a 
notice  in  the  book  [iii  49],  it  was  written 
either  in  40  a.d.,  when  CaliguUX  triumphed 
over  the  Britons,  or  in  44,  when  Claudius 
did   the  same.     The   author's    information 


does  not  rest  upon  personal  inspection, 
but  it  is  drawn  from  good,  though  mostly 
antiquated,  Greek  sources.  Writing  in  a 
brief  and  concise  style,  he  describes  in  the 
form  of  a  coasting-voyage,  with  North  Africa 
for  its  starting-point,  the  various  countiies  of 
the  then  known  world  in  geographical  order, 
until  he  comes  back  by  way  of  Western 
Africa  to  the  point  from  which  he  set  out. 
His  language  bears  the  rhetorical  character 
of  his  time. 

(5)  Sextus  Pomponius.  A  distinguished 
jurist  of  the  first  half  of  the  2nd  century 
A.D.  He  composed,  among  other  works,  a 
history  of  law  and  jurisprudence  down  to 
the  time  of  Hadrian,  which  is  frequently 
quoted  in  the  Digest. 

{&)  ro]npdnius  Fovphynf).  Roman  gram- 
marian, who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the 
2nd  century  A.D.,  and  compared  a  commen- 
tary on  Horace,  a  fragmentary  abridgment 
of  which  is  still  preserved. 

Pontifex.  A  member  of  the  highest 
priestly  college  in  Rome,  to  which  belonged 
the  superintendence  over  all  sacred  obser- 
vances, whether  performed  by  the  State  or 
by  private  persons.  The  meaning  of  the 
name  is  uncertain;  the  interpretation  which 
follows  most  obviously  from  the  form  of  the 
word,  that  of  "bridge-builder,"  referred  in 
particular  to  the  sacred  bridge  on  piles 
{pons  sxhltcius)  over  the  Tiber,  is  open  to 
many  objections. '  The  foundation  of  the 
college  is  ascribed  to  Numa ;  at  first  it  pro- 
bably consisted  of  six  patrician  members, 
with  the  addition  of  the  king,  whose  place, 
after  the  abolition  of  the  Monarchy,  was 
transferred  to  the  jjonti/cx  inaxlmits  {high- 
pontirt) ;  from  300  B.C.  it  was  composed  of 
nine  members  (4  patrician  and  5  plebeian), 
from  the  time  of  Sulla  of  fifteen  (7  patrician 
and  8  plebeian);  Csesar  added  another  mem- 
ber ;  and  the  emperors  also  raised  the  number 
at  their  pleasure.  The  office  was  for  life, 
as  was  also  that  of  the  president.  While, 
in  the  time  of  the  Monarchy,  the  pontiffs 
were  probably  named  by  the  king,  under 
the  Republic  the  college  for  a  long  time 
filled  up  its  own  numbers  by  co-o])tation, 
and  also  appointed  the  high-pontitf  from 
among  its  members.  From  somewhere  about 
250  B.C.  the  election  of  the  latter  took  place 
in  the  comit'ia  of  the  tribes  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  a  pontiff,  and,  from  103  B.C.,  the 

'  Professor  Nettlesliip  argues  in  support  of  it 
in  his  Lectures  and  Essai/s,  p.  27.     If  the  Italian 
immigration  came  overland,  the  office  of  bridge 
builder  would  be  of    great   importance.     It   i.s 
apparently  connected  with  river-worship. 
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other  members  were  also  elected  in  the 
comitia  out  of  a  fixed  number  of  candidates 
presented  by  the  college.  Under  the  Em- 
pire a  preliminary  election  was  held  by  the 
Senate,  and  merely  confirmed  by  the  comitia. 
Besides  the  pontift's  proper,  there  wei'e 
also  included  in  the  college  the  rex  sacro- 
runi,  the  three  higher  flamens  and  the  three 
jjontiflces  mlnOrCs,  who  assisted  the  pontiffs 
in  transactions  relating  to  sacrifices  and  in 
their  official  business,  besides  sharing  in 
the  deliberations  and  the  banquets  of  the 
whole  college :  these  ranked  according  to 
length  of  service.  In  the  earlier  time  an 
advanced  age,  with  freedom  from  secular 
offices,  was  necessary  for  eligibility  to  the 
pontificate ;  the  high-pontiff,  among  other 
restrictions,  was  not  allowed  to  leave  Italy, 
was  obliged  to  have  a  wife  without  reproach, 
and  might  not  enter  upon  a  second  marriage 
or  see  a  dead  body,  much  less  touch  one. 
As  regards  his  position,  he  was,  as  spiritual 
successor  of  the  king,  the  sole  holder  and 
exerciser  of  the  pontifical  power ;  and  his 
official  dwelling  was  in  the  king's  house, 
the  rcgia  of  Numa  adjoining  the  Forum, 
the  seat  of  the  oldest  State  worship.  The 
college  existed  by  his  side  only  as  a  deli- 
berative and  executive  body  of  personal 
assistants.  He  appointed  to  the  most  im- 
portant priestly  offices  of  the  State,  those 
of  fiumcn,  of  vestal,  and  of  rex  sarrorum  ; 
he  made  public  the  authoritative  decisions 
of  the  college.  In  matters  which  came 
within  the  limits  of  his  official  action,  he 
had  the  right  of  taking  auspices,  of  holding 
assemblies  of  the  people,  and  of  publishing 
edicts.  Ho  also  exercised  a  certain  juris- 
diction over  the  persons  subject  to  his  high- 
priestly  power,  especially  the  flamens  and 
Vestals,  over  whom  his  authority  was  that 
of  an  actual  father.  Owing  to  the  great 
importance  of  the  oiBce,  the  emperors  from 
the  time  of  Augustus  undertook  it  them- 
selves, and  retained  it,  even  in  Christian 
times,  until  the  year  382.  As  regards  the 
functions  of  the  college,  besides  performing 
a  number  of  special  sacrifices  in  the  service 
of  the  household  gods,  they  exercised  (as 
already  mentioned)  a  superintendence  over 
the  whole  domain  of  tlie  religious  services 
recognised  by  the  State,  public  and  private. 
In  all  doubts  which  arose  concerning  the 
religious  obligations  of  the  State  towards 
the  gods,  or  concerning  the  form  of  any 
religious  offices  which  were  to  be  under- 
taken, their  o])inion  was  asked  by  the 
Senate  and  by  the  other  secular  bodies,  who 
were  obliged    unhesitatingly  to  follow  it. 


In  the  various  religious  transactions,  ex- 
piatory offerings,  vows,  dedications,  conse- 
crations, solemn  appropriations,  undertaken 
on  behalf  of  the  State,  their  assistance  was 
invited  by  the  official  bodies,  in  order  that 
they  might  provide  for  the  correct  perform- 
ance, especially  by  dictating  the  prayers. 

Tlie  knowledge  of  the  various  rites  was 
handed  down  by  the  libri  pontlfic'ii,  which 
were  preserved  in  the  official  dwelling  of 
the  high-pontiff  and  kept  secret.  These 
included  the  forms  of  prayer,  the  rules  of 
ritual  for  the  performance  of  ceremonial 
observances,  the  acta  poiifificum,  i.e.  the 
records  relating  to  the  official  actions  of 
the  college,  and  the  commcntarll pontijicum, 
i.e.  the  collection  of  opinions  delivered,  to 
which  they  were  as  a  rule  obliged  to  have 
i-ecourse  when  giving  new  ones. 

An  important  and  indeed  universal  influ- 
ence was  exercised  by  the  pontiffs,  not  only 
on  religious,  but  also  on  civic  life,  by  means 
of  the  regulation  of  the  calendar,  which  was 
assigned  to  them  as  possessing  technical 
knowledge  of  the  subject ;  and  by  moans  of 
their  superintendence  over  the  observance 
of  the  holidays.  Owing  to  the  character  of 
the  Roman  reckoning  of  the  year,  it  was 
necessary  from  time  to  time  to  intercalate 
certain  days,  with  a  view  to  bringing  the 
calendar  into  agreement  with  the  actual 
seasons  to  which  the  festivals  were  ori- 
ginally attached;  and  special  technical  Itnow- 
ledge  was  needed,  in  order  to  be  sure  on 
what  day  the  festivals  fell.  This  technical 
knowledge  was  kept  secret  by  the  pontiffs 
as  being  a  means  of  power.  It  was  for  the 
month  actually  current  that  they  gave  in- 
formation to  the  people  as  to  the  distribution 
of  the  days,  the  festivals  falling  within  the 
month,  and  the  lawful  and  unlawful  days 
{fasti  and  nefasti,  q.v.)  for  civil  and  legal 
transactions.  In  304  B.C.  the  calendar  of 
the  months  was  made  public  by  Gnseus 
Flavins;  but  the  pontiffs  still  retained  the 
right  of  regulating  the  year  by  intercala- 
tions, and  thereby  the  power  of  furthering 
or  hindering  the  aims  of  parties  and  indi- 
viduals by  arbitrary  insertion  of  intercalary 
months.  This  they  kejJt  until  the  final 
legulation  of  the  j-ear  introduced  by  Caesar 
as  high-pontiff  in  46  B.C.  Closely  connected 
with  the  superintendence  of  the  calendar 
was  the  keejiing  of  the  lists  of  the  yearly 
magistrates,  especially  of  the  consuls,  since 
it  was  by  their  names  that  the  years  were 
dated,  as  well  as  the  keeping  of  the  yearly 
chronicle.     {Sec  Annals.) 

As  experts  in  the  law  of  ritual,  the  pontiffs 
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had  the  superintendence  over  many  transac- 
tions of  private  life,  so  far  as  ceremonial  ques- 
tions were  connected  with  them,  such  as  the 
conclusion  of  marriages,  adoption  by  means 
of  arrogation,  and  burial.  Even  upon  the 
civil  law  they  had  originally  great  influence, 
inasmuch  as  they  alono  were  in  traditional 
possession  of  the  solemn  legal  f or  mill  w, 
known  as  the  legis  ctctiOnCs,  which  were 
necessary  for  every  legal  transaction,  in- 
cluding the  settlement  of  legal  business  and 
the  forms  for  bringing  lawsuits.  -They  even 
gave  legal  opinions,  which  obtained  recog- 
nition in  the  courts  as  customary  law,  by 
the  side  of  the  written  law,  and  grew  into 
a  second  authoritative  source  of  Roman  law. 
Until  the  establishment  of  the  prsetorship 
(3GG  B.C.),  a  member  of  the  college  was 
appointed  every  year  to  impart  information 
to  private  persons  concerning  the  legal 
forms  connected  with  the  formulating  of 
plaints  and  other  legal  business.  The  Icgis 
actloncs  were  made  public  for  the  first 
time  by  the  above-mentioned  Flavius  at 
the  same  time  as  the  calendar.  {See 
Jurisprudence.) 

Pontius.  A  special  name  of  the  sea-god 
Glancus  {q.v.). 

Pontus.  The  sea,  son  of  Gsea,  and,  by  her 
again,  father  of  Nereus,  Thaumas,  Phorcys, 
Ceto,  and  Eurybia. 

Poplnae.    Roman  cook-shops.    (See  Inns.) 

Poplifugia.  The  festival  of  the  flight  of 
the  people.     (See  Caprotina.) 

Porflrius  Optatianus  {Piiblilius).  A  Latin 
poet,  who  composed,  about  330  a.d  ,  a  series 
of  short  poems  in  praise  of  Constantine,  con- 
structed in  a  highly  artificial  manner.  [All 
the  lines  in  each  poem  contain  exactly  the 
same  number  of  letters.]  By  this  composi- 
tion he  obtained  his  recall  from  banishment 
and  won  the  favour  of  the  emperor.  The 
commendatory  letter  of  Constantine,  as  well 
as  the  thanks  of  the  poet,  liave  come  down 
to  us  with  the  poem. 

Porphyrion.  (1)  One  of  the  Giants.  {Sec 
Gigantes.) 

(2)    See  PoMPONius  (6). 

Porphyry  (Greek,  Porpltyrios).  A  Greek 
scholar  and  philo.sopher ;  in  the  latter 
capacity  a  votary  of  Neoplatonism.  He 
was  born  233  a.d.  at  Bataupea  in  Syria,  and 
received  his  education  at  Tyre,  and  after- 
wards studied  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  philo- 
sophy at  Athens  with  Longlnus,  who  instead 
of  his  Syrian  name  3Ialehus  ("  king  "),  gave 
him  the  Greek  name  Povj)!ijjr'i6s  ("clad  in 
royal  purple  ").  The  fame  of  the  Neoplatonist 
Plotinus  drew  him  in  203  to  Rome,  where, 


after  some  initial  opposition,  he  for  six  years 
enthusiastically  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  Neoplatonic  philo.sophy.  Being  at- 
tacked by  a  dangerous  melancholy,  the 
result  of  overwork,  he  went,  on  the  advice 
of  Plotinus,  to  Sicily,  whence  after  five  years 
he  returned  to  Rome,  strengthened  in  mind 
and  body.  Here,  until  his  death  (304),  he 
taught  philosophy  in  the  spirit  of  Plotiuus, 
especially  by  bringing  the  teaching  of  his 
master  within  the  reach  of  general  know- 
ledge by  his  clear  and  attractive  exposition. 
His  most  important  scholar  was  lanibllchus. 
A  man  of  varied  culture.  Porphyry  was  par- 
ticularly prolific  as  an  author  in  the  domain 
of  philosophy,  grammar,  rhetoric,  arith- 
metic, geometry,  and  music;  however,  mo.st 
of  his  works,  including  the  most  important, 
are  lost,  among  them  a  treatise  against  the 
Christians  in  fifteen  books,  which  was  pub- 
licly burned  under  Theodosius  II  (435). 
We  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  his  history 
of  Greek  philosophy  before  Plato  in  four 
books,  of  which  we  now  possess  only  the 
(certainly  uncritical)  Life  of  Pf/tluh/ords, 
and  that  not  complete.  Besides  this  there 
are  preserved  a  Life  of  Plotinus;  ti  Com- 
pendium of  the  System  of  Plotinus,  in  the 
form  of  aphorisms  ;  a  work  on  abstaining 
from  animal  food  {De  Abstincntm)  in  four 
books,  from  the  Pythagorean  point  of  view, 
valuable  for  its  fulness  of  information  on 
philosophy,  and  on  the  religions,  forms  of 
ritual,  and  customs  of  various  peoples  ;  an 
Introduction  to  the  Categories  of  Aristotle, 
and  a  commentary  on  the  same,  in  the  form 
of  questions  and  answers  ;  a  compendium 
of  his  own  practical  philosophy  in  the  form 
of  a  Letter  to  Marcclla,  a  widow  without 
property,  and  with  seven  children,  whom 
Plotinus  married  in  his  old  age  on  account 
of  her  enthusiasm  for  philosophy;  Scholin 
on  Homer,  discussions  on  a  number  of 
Homeric  questions,  an  allegorical  interpre- 
tation of  the  Homeric  story  of  the  grotto  of 
the  Nymphs  in  the  Odyssey ;  and  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  Harmonics  of  Ptolemy. 

Porrima.    Sec  Carmenta. 

Porticus.  The  Roman  name  for  a  colon- 
nade.    {See  Stoa.) 

Portland  Vase.    See  Gems,  at  end. 

Portorium.  The  custom  levied  by  the 
Romans  upon  imports  and  exports ;  it  was 
introduced  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  kings, 
and  was  generally  leased  to  publlccini  {q.v.). 
In  60  B.C.  it  was  abolished  for  Italy,  but 
was  re-introduced  by  Ctesar  for  foreign 
goods,  and  after  that  time  always  continued 
to  exist.     Free  and  allied  cities  were,  in 
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earlier  times,  allowed  to  levy  the  customs  for 
their  own  territory,  but  from  these  Romans 
were  to  be  exempt.  Under  the  emjaerors 
customs  were  levied  not  only  at  the  frontier 
of  the  Empire,  but  also  at  the  frontiers  of 
the  several  provinces  or  of  combinations 
of  provinces  united  in  one  excise-district. 
Besides  this  the  percentage  levied  on  the 
purchasing  price  of  articles  was  different 
in  different  districts.  The  export  of  many 
articles  was  forbidden,  especially  of  corn, 
oil,  wine,  salt,  iron,  and  gold. 

Portuuus.  The  Roman  god  of  hai-bonrs.' 
Like  Janus,  the  god  of  coming  in  and  going 
ont,  he  was  represented  with  a  key,  and  was 
perhaps  only  a  personification  of  one  attri- 
bute of  Janus.  He  had  a  special  Jfamen  in 
Rome  (Portilndlis),  and  at  the  harbour  on 
the  Tiber  he  had  a  temple,  where  a  festival, 
the  Portunalia,  was  held  in  his  honour 
every  j-ear  on  August  I7th.  In  later  times 
he  was  identified  with  the  Greek  Palsemon. 

Poseidippus.  One  of  the  most  eminent 
poets  of  the  New  Comedy,  a  native  of  Cas- 
sandrea  in  Macedonia.  He  began  to  exhibit 
for  the  first  time  in  the  third  year  after 
the  death  of  Menander,  or  in  B.C.  289.  Of 
his  pieces,  as  many  as  forty  are  mentioned 
by  name,  but  only  fragments  of  them  are 
preserved.  It  was  probabl}'  in  imitation  of 
one  of  these  that  the  MSncechmi  of  Plautu3 
was  written. 

Poseidon.  The  Greek  god  of  the  sea  and 
of  evor3'thing  liquid,  son  of  Cronus  and 
Rhea ;  a  younger  brother  of  Zeus,  accord- 
ing to  Homer ;  an  elder  brother,  according 
to  Hesiod.  At  the  distriliution  of  the  world 
the  rule  over  the  sea  and  all  its  gods  and 
creatures  fell  to  him,  as  the  rule  over  the 
sky  fell  to  Zeus,  and  that  over  the  under- 
world to  Pluto.  His  wife  is  Amphitrlte,  his 
son  Triton,  his  daughter  Benthesikvme.  As 
described  by  Homer  [7/.  xiii  21],  he  has  his 
dwelling  in  the  depth  of  the  sea  in  a  golden 
palace  near  iEgfe,  according  to  the  usual 
acceptation  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, where  lay  also  his  other  place  of 
worship  mentioned  by  Homer,  Helice  [II. 
viii  203],  afterwards  overthrown  by  an 
earthquake.  On  leaving  his  palace,  he  is 
clad  in  a  golden  robe  and  wields  in  his  hand 
a  golden  whip,  while  he  stands  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  swift-footed  steeds  with  hoofs  of 
bronze  and  manes  of  gold,  with  the  monsters 
of  the  deep  bounding  and  frisking  around 
him,  as  he  drives  over  the  sea,  which  joy- 

'  Perhaps  originally  the  god  of  house  and 
home,  porlus  in  its  old  sense  of  the  entrance  to  a 
house  {cp.  Prof.  Nettleship's  Essays,  p.  20). 


fully  opens  before  his  advance.  As  Zeus 
bears  the  lightning,  so  Poseidon  beai-s  the 
mighty  trident,  with  which  he  stirs  up  the 
sea,  cleaves  rocks,  and  makes  fountains  and 
horses  spring  forth  from  them.  Another 
symbol  of  the  stormy  flood  is  the  bull,  for 
which  reason  men  offered  sacrifice  to  Posei- 
don with  dark-coloured  bulls,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  dolphin  is  a  symbol  of  the 
peaceful  and  calm  sea.  For,  while  he  sends 
storm  and  shipwreck,  he  is  also  a  beneficent 
god,  who  sends  favourable  winds.  Every 
occupation  on  or  by  the  sea,  navigation, 
trade,  fishing,  is  subject  to  his  power  ;  he 
also  it  is  who  grants  victory  by  sea.  Seafar- 
ing peoples  traced  their  origin  to  him.  But,, 
as  the  sea  was  thought  of  as  suj^porting  the 
earth  and  as  pressing  into  its  hidden  clefts 
and  hollows,  so  Poseidon  was  worshipped 
from  one  point  of  view  as  "  the  supporter  of 
the  earth  "  (gaii'uehus),  from  the  other  as  "  the 
shaker  of  the  earth"  {enndsigaios,  ciioni- 
chthOn),  who  makes  the  earth  quake  beneath 
the  blows  of  his  triilent.  As  such  he  was  wor- 
shipped in  districts  which  were  a  prey  to 
earthquakes,  as  in  Sparta,  or-in  those  which 
could  show  traces  of  groat  convulsions,  as 
in  Thessaly,  where  he  was  said  to  have 
opened  up  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  and  formed 
the  outlet  of  the  Peneus  into  the  sea  by 
shattering  the  wall  of  rock  which  inclosed 
the  valley.  In  the  interior  Poteeidon  was 
often  worshipped  as  the  creator  of  waters,, 
especially  of  springs  and  the  blessing  brought 
by  them ;  so  particularly  in  Argolis  and 
Arcadia,  where,  as  being  the  fertilizing 
god,  he  was  even  regarded  as  the  lover  of 
Demeterand  father  of  Persephone.  In  the 
course  of  time,  under  the  predominance  of  the 
conception  of  Poseidon  as  god  of  the  sea, 
his  worship  in  such  inland  places  fell  into 
the  background,  and  was  displaced  by  that 
of  other  deities.  Hence  arose  the  legends  of 
his  contests  with  other  gods  for  particular 
countries,  as  with  Athene  for  Athens  and 
Trcezen,  and  with  Hera  for  Argolis,  and  of 
exchanges,  as  that  of  Delphi  for  the  island 
of  Calauria,  which  belonged  to  Apollo.  He 
was  also  regarded  as  the  creator  and  tamer 
of  the  horse:  sometimes  he  was  said  to  have 
brought  it  out  of  a  rock  by  a  blow,  some- 
times the  earth  was  said  to  have  been  im- 
pregnated by  him,  and  so  given  it  birth  ; 
accordingly  he  was  frequently  worshipped 
as  an  equestrian  god  {hippios).  Thus  in  the 
Attic  deme  of  Colonus  he  was  worshipped 
.together  with  Athene,  who  was  said  to  liave 
invented  the  bridle.  He  was  also  specially 
worshipped  at  the  equestrian  games  at  the 
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Isthmus.  Owing  to  tlio  great  difFusion  of 
liis  worship  through  all  the  Greek  races  of 
the  mother-coiintrj',  as  well  as  of  the  colo- 
nies, he  i)la3^s  a  chief  part  in  Greek  legend, 
appearing  as  early  as  the  Trojan  story,  in 
which  he  stands  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks 
in  irreconcilable  wrath  against  Troy,  on 
account  of  the  deception  practised  on  him 
by  Laomedon.  Similarly  Odysseus  cannot 
be  protected  from  his  rage  on  account  of  the 
blinding  of  his  son  POlj'phemus,  except  by 
the  unanimous  will  of  the  other  gods.  The 
unruly  wilduess  of  the  sea,  which  is  reflected 
in  his  character,  ajipears  also  frequently  in 
his  sons,  such  as  Orion,  Polyphemus,  Cycnus, 
Antaeus,  Busiris,  Amycus,  Cercyon,  and 
others.    But  he  was  also  deemed  to  be  the 


COLOSSAL  STATUE  01'  POSEIDON. 

(Rome,  Lateran  Museum.) 

ancestor  of  numerous  noble  families,  especi- 
ally of  the  Ionian  race,  which  from  old  times 
worshipped  liim  as  a  national  god,  and  from 
their  home  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus cai'ried  his  worship  over  with  them 
to  Asia.  Here,  in  his  chief  sanctuar}'',  on 
the  promontory  of  MJ'cale,  the  lonians  cele- 
brated their  national  festival,  the  Panionia. 
From  the  Ionian  race  and  its  representative, 
Theseus,  arose  also  the  national  festival  of 
Poseidon  observed  by  all  Greece  at  the 
Corinthian  Isthmus,   where   the  Isthmian 


games  were  celebrated  in  alternate  years. 
The  Greeks,  after  their  victory  over  tho 
Persians,  set  np  a  bronze  colossus  more  than 
10.7  feet  high  in  honour  of  the  Isthmian 
god  [Herod.,  ix  81]. 

The  horse,  the  dolphin,  and  the  pine  tree 
were  deemed  sacred  to  Poseidon ;  it  was 
with  wreaths  of  pine  that  the  victors  in  the 
Isthmian  games  were  crowned.  He  was 
worshipped  with  human  sacrifices,  but  more 
generall}''  with  sacrifices  of  horses  and 
bulls,  especially  black  ones ;  these  were 
not  unfrequently  hurled  alive  into  rivers. 
Besides  horse-races,  buU-fights  were  held 
in  his  honour.  His  temples  were  usually  to 
be  found  on  promontories,  isthmuses,  and 
tongues  of  land.  His  usual  ntlrihuti's  were 
the  trident  and  the  dolphin,  and  also  the 
tunny-fish.  He  was  represented  as  a  power- 
ful, kingh'  man,  like  Zeus,  but  without  his 
exalted  calm,  more  compact  in  figure,  and 
with  thicker  and  curlier  hair  on  his  head. 
He  is  draped  sometimes  in  a  long  robe, 
sometimes  with  a  light  scarf,  which  allows 
his  jiowerful  frame  to  be  more  fully  dis- 
played {see  cut).  Colossal  statues  of  him 
often  stood  by  harbours  and  on  promontories. 
With  Poseidon  the  Romans  identified  their 
sea-god  N'ejjtunus  (q.v.). 

Poseidonius.  A  Greek  philosopher;  a 
native  of  Apiimea,  in  Syria,  born  about  13i> 
B.C  ,  from  his  later  place  of  residence  gene- 
rally called  the  Rhodian.  Ho  was  the  most 
distinguished  jjupil  of  the  Stoic  Panaetius, 
whose  instruction  he  enjo3'ed  at  Athens, 
and  the  most  scientific  and  most  learned 
among  the  later  Stoics.  After  an  extended 
scientific  journey  in  western  Europe,  he 
accepted  the  direction  of  the  Stoic  school 
at  Rhodes,  where  he  took  part  in  public 
atfairs  with  such  success  tliat  his  fellow 
citizens  made  him  prytdnis^  and  in  86  sent 
him  as  envoy  to  Rome.  From  this  time  he 
remained  in  continual  friendly  intercourse 
with  Romans  of  distinction,  especially 
Cicero  and  Pompeins  [Cic,  Ad  Att.  ii  1 
§  2,  Tiisc.  Disp.  ii  61].  He  died  at  the 
age  of  84.  His  literary  labottrs  were  very 
extensive.  Besides  numerous  philosophical 
treatises,  he  composed  mathematical  and 
astronomical  writings,  and  a  great  his- 
torical and  geographical  work  in  52  books 
as  a  continuation  pf  Polybius.  [He  is  fre- 
quently quoted  bv  Strabo,  c.*/.  pp.  147,  182, 
215,  26;),  757.J  the  substance  of  the  Tac- 
tics of  his  pupil  Asclepiodotus  seems  to- 
have  been  derived  from  his  discounses.  [Sec 
Cicero,  De  Natura  Deorum,  ed.  X.  B. 
Maj^or,  II,  p.  xvi  ff.j 
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Possessio.  Tlie  Eoman  term  for  the  de 
facto  possession  of  an  article  without  actual 
proprietary  right  (dviuhuum).  The  name 
was  given  in  particular  to  those  lands, 
properly  belonging  to  the  State,  which  were 
taken  into  cultivation  by  what  was  called 
occu])atio.     For  more  sec  Ager  Publicus. 

Postal  Service.  Under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire a  postal  service  proper  was  first  formed 
in  the  time  of  Augustus.  This,  however, 
was  not  intended  for  the  use  of  the  public, 
but  served  only  for  the  conveyance  of 
magistrates  and  of  government  des])atches  ; 
just  as  the  great  network  of  roads,  with 
which  the  Romans  covered  the  whole  em- 
pire, was  laid  down,  not  for  the  purposes 
of  trafKc,  but  in  the  first  instance  for 
the  transport  of  the  armies  and  of  the 
materials  of  war.  Under  the  Republic  the 
correspondence  of  officials  was  carried  as 
a  rule  by  special  messengers  ;  the  convey- 
ance of  the  officials  themselves  was  laid 
upon  the  provincials,  who  were  bound  to 
provide  relays  of  horses  and  supplies. 
Augustus  instituted  a  State  post  (ciirsus 
jmbl'iciis)  with  a  military  organization, 
which  conveyed  the  official  despatches 
from  station  to  station  by  means  of  couriers. 
For  the  conveyance  of  the  magistrates  sta- 
tions were  instituted,  with  changes  of 
horses  (mutcdioncti)  and  with  night-quarters 
{iiiansiOncs).  Private  persons  were  allowed 
to  use  the  State  posts  only  by  special-  per- 
mission on  the  part  of  the  governors,  after- 
wards of  the  emperor,  and  rrpou  definite 
orders  given  [dqiloiiidta  :  Pliny,  Ep.  x,  the 
last  two  letters].  The  cost  of  the  posting- 
houses  was  made  a  charge  upon  the  several 
localities,  though  occasionally  the  emperors 
undertook  the  jjrovision  of  draught-animals 
and  carriages.  Besides  the  horse  they 
rode,  the  couriers  had  a  spare  horse  to 
carry  the  letter  bags.  Passengers  were 
conveyed  in  carriages  called  reda',  drawn 
by  horses  and  mules ;  while  goods  wore 
forwarded  on  vans,  which  were  drawn  by 
oxen.  Besides  this,  vessels  were  stationed 
at  various  points  on  the  rivers  to  carry 
letters,  passengers,  and  goods,  just  as  there 
was  postal  communication  over  sea,  espe- 
cially from  Ostia,  the  port  of  Rome,  out- 
wards, to  the  islands  and  chief  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

Postvorta.    See  Carmenta. 

Pothos.  The  Greek  personification  of  amo- 
rous longing,  an  attendant  of  Eros  (c/.v.). 

Pottery.  The  simplest,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  oldest,  branches  of  the  pri- 
meval art  of  working  in  clay  is  the  manu- 


facture of  bricks  and  tiles,  the  invention 
of  which  (at  Athens)  was  ascribed  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  mj-thical  personages  Eurjalus 
and  Hyperbius  [Pliny,  77.  N.  vii  19-4].  So 
far  as  bricks  were  used  at  all,  their  use  was 
generally  confined  to  private  buildings  ;  and 
Greeks  and  Romans  for  ages  emploj'ed  only 
unbaked  or  sun-dried  bricks.  Bricks  baked 
in  the  kiln  came  into  use  at  a  later  date. 
The  first  to  employ  them  extensively  were 
the  Romans,  probably  at  the  period  when 
the  population  of  the  city  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary to  build  houses  of  several  stories, 
which  demanded  a  more  solid  material.  In 
imperial  times  such  bricks  were  the  common 
material  for  private  and  public  buildings. 
The  walls  were  built  of  them,  and  then 
overlaid  with  stucco  or  marble.  Building 
with  baked  bricks  extended  from  Rome 
into  Greece,  and,  generally  speaking,  wher- 
ever the  Romans  carried  their  ai'ins,  they 
introduced  their  exceptional  aptitude  for 
making  excellent  bricks.  Bricks  which 
presented  flat  surfaces,  to  be  used  for  walls 
or  pavements,  were  made  of  the  most 
various  dimensions,  but  were  for  the  most 
piart  thinner  than  ours.  Besides  these,  there 
were  also  rounded  bricks  for  building  dwarf 
columns,  and  for  the  construction  of  circu- 
lar walls.  For  roofs  flat  tiles  were  chiefly 
used  (Lat.  tcgidcl),  which  were  provided 
with  a  raised  rim  on  both  of  their  longer 
sides,  and  were  so  formed  that  the  upper 
fitted  into  the  lower.  Concave  tiles  also 
were  used  (Lat.  iinbrcx)  of  the  form  of  a 
half  cylinder,  which  covered  the  adjoining 
edges  of  the  flat  tiles.  Tlie  lowest  row 
was  commonly  finished  off  with  ornamental 
moulding.  From  the  same  material  as 
bricks  were  also  made  pipes  for  conveying 
water,  for  sewers,  and  for  warm  air ;  the 
section  in  the  first  two  cases  was  round,  in 
the  last,  square. 

Pottery  in  its  proper  sense,  the  manufac- 
ture of  utensils,  is  very  old.  The  potter's 
wheel  was  known  even  before  Homer's 
time  [7/.  xviii  600].  Its  invention  was 
variously  ascribed  to  the  Corinthian  Hy- 
perbius [Pliny  vii  198]  and  to  the  Athenian 
Talus,  nephew  of  Dcedalus.  Corinth  and 
Athens,  where  the  neighbouring  promon- 
tory of  Colias  furnished  an  inexhaustible 
supplj'  of  fine  potter's  clay,  were,  in  fact, 
the  headquarters  of  the  manufacture  of 
Greek  pottery.  Next  came  iEglna,  Siimos, 
Lacedsemon,  and  other  places  in  Greece 
itself,  which  always  remained  the  princi])al 
seat  of  this  manufacture,  especially  in  the 
form  of  vases  of  painted  clay.     These  were 
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exported  in  large  numbers  to  the  countries 
on  the  Mediterranean  mid  Black  Seas.  The 
high  estimation  in  wliich  Greek,  and  espe- 
cially Attic,  pottery  was  held  is  proved  by 
the  numerous  vases  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  tombs,  chiefly  in  Italy.  More- 
over they  represent  almost  every  period. 
The  excellence  of  the  workmanship  lies  in 
the  material,  which  is  very  fine,  and  pre- 
pared with  the  utmost  care ;  also  in  the 
execution  and  in  the  baking.  Its  thinness, 
as  well  as  the  hardness  of  its  sides,  even 
in  vessels  of  large  dimensions,  astonishes 
experts  in  such  matters.  The  shapes  are 
mostly  produced  bj'  the  potter's  wheel,  but 
also  by  hand  in  the  case  of  vessels  too  large 
to  be  conveniently  placed  on  the  wheel ; 
for  example,  the  largest  wine-jars.  [The 
prehistoric  pottery  from  Myceuas,  the  Troad, 
and  other  Hellenic  sites,  was  also  made  by 
hand.]  Whereas  small  vessels  were  made 
of  a  single  piece,  in  the  case  of  large  ones, 
the  bod}',  handles,  feet,  and  neck,  were 
fashioned  separately,  and  then  united. 
They  were  first  dried  in  the  sun,  then 
twice  baked,  before  and  after  the  painting. 
The  colours  are  no  less  admirable  than  the 
workmanship.  The  clay  shows  a  beautiful 
bi'ight  reddish  yellow,  which  is  produced 
by  the  addition  of  colouring  matter,  and 
is  also  further  intensified  by  a  thin  coating 
of  glaze.  The  black  colour,  which  often 
verges  upon  green,  and  is  of  a  brilliant 
lustre,  is  then  applied.  Either  (1)  the 
design  stands  out  black  against  the  bright 
background,  or  (2)  the  figures  appear  in 
red  on  a  black  ground,  the  former  being 
the  earlier  method.  Other  colours,  espe- 
ciall}'  white  or  dark-red,  were  applied  after 
the  black  glaze  had  been  burnt  into  the 
clay  by  the  second  baking,  and  served  as 
a  less  lasting  adornment.  In  later  times 
yellow,  green,  blue,  brown,  and  gold  were 
also  used. 

[In  the  case  of  vases  with  hiack  figures, 
the  vase  was  first  turned  on  the  wheel,  and, 
in  order  to  give  it  a  surface  of  deeper  red, 
clay  finely  ground  and  mixed  with  water  to 
the  consistency  of  cream,  technically  known 
as  "slip,"  was  applied  bj'  a  brush  or  other- 
wise while  it  was  still  revolving.  The  out- 
line of  the  design  was  next  roughly  sketched, 
either  with  a  point  or  in  light-red  ochre 
with  a  brush.  The  vase  was  then  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  again  put  on  the  wheel,  and 
the  glaze,  finely  powdered  and  mixed  with 
water,  was  applied  to  it  with  a  brush  as  it 
revolved.  The  vase  was  then  in  some  cases 
fired  for  the  first  time  in  the  kiln  in  order 


to  provide  a  smooth,  almost  non-absorbent 
surface  for  the  use  of  the  painter.  The 
painter  then  put  on  the  black  enamel  figures 
and  ornaments  with  a  brush.  After  the 
firing  of  the  enamel,  the  details  were  drawn 
in  by  incised  lines,  cutting  through  the 
enamel  down  to  the  clay  body  of  the  vase. 
In  vases  with  red  figures  instead  of  the 
figures  being  painted  in  black,  the  ground 
is  covered  with  black  enamel  and  the  figures 
left,  showing  the  glazed  red  "  slip  "  which 
covers  the  whole  vase.  This  method  pro- 
duced a  great  artistic  advance  in  the  beauty 
of  the  figures,  the  details  and  inner  lines  of 
which  could  be  executed  with  freedom  and 
ease  by  brush-marked  lines,  instead  of  by 
the  laborious  process  of  cutting  incised 
lines  through  the  very  hard  black  enamel 
(Prof.  Middleton  on  "Pottery"  in  Encyc. 
Brit,  six  GU8,  G09).] 

Lastly,  the  form  deserves  all  praise.  The 
vases  of  the  best  period  present  the  most 
tasteful  elegance  of  form,  that  is  at  once 
fine  and  strong,  and  the  most  delicate  pro- 
portion of  the  various  parts  to  each  other 
and  to  the  whole,  without  interfering  with 
their  practical  utility  {see  cuts  under  Vases 
and  Vessels).  It  was  not  until  the  times 
when  taste  had  begun  to  degenerate  that 
the  fashion  was  introduced  of  giving  to 
clay  ware,  by  means  of  moulds,  all  kinds 
of  grotesque  forms  of  men  and  beasts,  and 
of  furnishing  them  with  plastic  (as  well  as 
painted)  ornamentation. 

[The  technique  of  ancient  pottery  is  illus- 
trated by  figs.  1  and   2.     The  first  repre- 


(1)    *    A    C.RKKK    POTTER. 

(Gem  from  MiUin,  Peint.  ii, 

vignette.) 


(2^    *   A   GREKK    POTTER. 

(Gem  from  Milltii,  Feint,  i, 
vignette.) 


sents  a  youth  seated  in  front  of  an  oven, 
from  the  top  of  which  he  takes  with  two- 
sticks  a  small,  two-handled  vase  which  has 
been  newly  glazed.  The  second  shows  the 
potter  giving  the  last  polish  to  a  finished 
vase,  while  two  other  vessels  are  standing 
to  dry  on  an  oven,  the  door  of  which  is 
closed  (Guhl  and  Koner's  Life  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  p.  141,  Eng.  ed.).  Among 
the  votive  tablets  in  the  Louvre  there  are 
two  from  Corinth.     The  first  of  these  re- 
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presents  an  early  Greek  type  of  kiln,  wliicli 
is  domed  over,  and  lias  a  space  for  the  fuel 
on  one  side,  and  a  door  in  the  side  of  the 
upper  chamber,  through  which  the  pottery 
could  be  put  in  and  withdrawn.  The 
second  shows  a  potter  applying  painted, 
bands  while  the  vessel  revolves  on  the 
wheel  (Prof.  Middleton,  I.e.,  iigs.  3  and  20). 
Sec  also  Vases.] 

The  Il(jiiANS,  with  whom,  as  early  as  the 
time  of  the  second  king,  Numa,  a  guild 
(collegium)  of  potters  existed,  neither  had 
vessels  of  painted  clay  amongst  their  house- 
hold goods,  nor  did  they  employ  it  for  the 
ornamentation  of  their  graves.  In  earlier 
times  at  least,  they  used  only  coarse  and  en-, 
tirely  unornamented  ware.  They  imported 
artistically  executed  vases  from  their  neigh- 
bours, the  Etruscans.  In  the  last  hundred 
years  of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  in  the  first 
hundred  years  after  Christ,  the  chief  place 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  red  crockery 
generally  used  in  households  was  Arretium 
{Are::2o)  [Pliny,  xxxv  IGO;  Martin],  i  54,  C, 
xiv  98 ;  Dennis,  Etntria,  ii  3y5].  The 
ware  of  this  place  was  distinguished  by  a 
■coral-red  colour,  and  was  generally  fur- 
nished with  glaze  and  delicate  reliefs  ;  in 
fact,  ornamentation  in  relief  was  widely 
employed  in  later  Roman  pottery.  Very 
much  valued  was  the  domestic  ware,  called 
vc'isa  Suima,  which  was  an  imitation  of  the 
•earlier  pottery  brought  from  the  island  of 
Samos.  It  was  formed  of  fine,  red-coloured 
clay,  baked  very  hard,  of  thin  make,  and 
very  delicate  workmanship.  It  was  glazed 
and  generally  adorned  with  reliefs,  and 
served  especially  for  the  table  use  of  re- 
spectable peojile  who  could  not  afford  silver. 

While  this  fine  ware  was  made  bj'  hand, 
the  manufacture  of  ordinary  pottery  as  well 
as  of  bricks  and  pipes,  especially  under  the 
Empire,  formed  an  important  industry 
among  capitalists,  who,  on  finding  good  clay 
on  their  estates,  built  potteries  and  tile- 
works,  and  either  worked  them  on  tkeir  own 
account  through  slaves  or  had  them  carried 
on  by  lessees.  The  emperor  himself,  after 
the  time  of  Tiberius,  and  the  members  of 
the  imperial  family,  especially  the  females, 
pursued  a  similar  trade,  as  is  shown  by  the 
trade-mark  which,  according  to  Roman  cus- 
tom, was  borne  by  clay  manufactures. 

The  piroduction  of  larye  statues  of  cla}', 
apart  from  the  purpose  of  modelling,  be- 
longs amongst  the  Greeks  to  the  early 
times.  It  continued  much  longer  amongst 
the  Italians,  especially  amongst  the  Etrus- 
cans,  who  furnished  the  temple  at  Rome 


with  clay  images  of  the  gods  before  the 
victorious  campaigns  in  the  East  brought 
marble  and  bronze  productions  of  Greek  art 
to  Rome.  On  the  other  hand,  throughout 
the  whole  of  antiquit}',  the  manufacture  of 
>>iiiall  clay  figures  of  very  various  kinds,  for 
the  decoration  of  dwellings  and  graves,  and 
for  playthings  for  children,  etc.,  was  most 
extensively  practised.  They  were  gene- 
rally made  in  moulds,  and  after  baking  were 
decorated  with  a  coating  of  colour.     The 
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excellence  which  Greek  art  attained  in  this 
department,  as  in  others,  is  shown  by  the 
"  figurines  "  discovered  at  Tanagra  in  and 
after  1874,  specimens  of  which  are  given 
in  figs.  3,  4.  Very  important  too  was  the 
manufacture  of  clay  reliefs,  partly  with 
figured  representation  and  partly  with  ara- 
besque patterns,  for  the  embellishment  of 
columns,  windows,  cornices,  and  also  of 
tombstones  and  sarcophagi.  [See  Dumont 
and  Chaplain,  Ciramiqiics,  1888;  Kekule, 
ThoiiJUjvren  aus  2'aimgra,  1878,  Die 
antilen  Terraeotten,  1880,  and  Die  Terra- 
cotten  von  SiciUen,  1884 ;  Heuzey,  Cata- 
logiie  dcs  figurines  antiques  de  terre  evite 
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dii  Music  du  Louvre,  1882,  id.  CO  plates, 
1883;  and  the  popular  work  by  Pottier, 
Les  Sfattottcs  de  Terre  Cuitc  dans  VAnti- 
quitc,  1890.] 


(I^    IIARRKR    IN    TKURA-COTTA. 

Fr  nil  lauaara  [Ai-ch.  Zeit.  1S74,  tat.  14). 

Praecinctlones.    See  Theatre. 

Praeco.  The  Latin  term  for  a  public 
rrier,  such  as  those  who  were  einploj'ed  in 
private  life,  especially  at  auctions.  Their 
profession  was  eminently  lucrative,  but  was 
not  considered  at  all  respectable.  Similarly 
those  employed  by  the  State  ranked  as  the 
most  insignificant  of  its  paid  servants  {see 
Apparitor).  Their  duties  were  to  summon 
the  meetings  of  the  people  and  the  Senate, 
to  command  silence,  to  proclaim  aloud  the 
proposals  under  consideration,  to  announce 
the  result  of  the  individual  votes,  iind  also 
the  final  result ;  in  legal  proceedings,  to 
cite  the  parties  to  the  case,  their  counsel, 
and  witnesses,  to  announce  the  close  of 
the  proceedings,  and  the  jury's  dismissal; 
to  invite  the  people  to  funeral  feasts  and  to 
games,  and  to  assist  at  public  auctions  and 
other  sales,  etc.,  etc.  Consuls,  prsetors,  and 
censors  had  three  decuries  of  such  atten- 
dants ;  quffistors,  and  probably  also  tribunes 
and  sediles,  one.  They  also  attended  on 
extraordinary  magistrates  and  on  governors 
of  provinces. 

Praefectura.  An  Italian  township  pos- 
sessing no  jurisdiction  of  its  own,  but 
having  a  prefect  to  administer  justice  {prw- 
fectus  iure  dieundo)  sent  to  it  every  year, 
generally  on  the  nomination  of  the  preetor 


urbdnus.  When  all  Italian  towns  received 
full  citizen  rights,  90  B.C.,  these  towns 
among  the  rest  became  viunicyna  {see 
Municipium),  and  retained  the  old  name 
merely  as  a  tradition. 

Praefectus  (one  set  over  others,  a  superior). 
The  title  given  by  the  Romans  to  officials 
of  many  kinds,  who  were  all  however 
appointed,  not  elected.  Thus,  under  the 
Republic,  jjrcefecti  iure  dlcundo  was  the 
name  of  those  who  were  appointed  by  the 
praetor  to  administer  justice  in  those  Italian 
communities  which  were  called  pra>fect  iirce 
{q.v.) ;  even  later  these  townships  retained 
the  name  for  the  judges  elected  by  them- 
selves. In  the  republican  armies  the  si.x 
Roman  officers  appointed  by  the  consuls 
to  command  the  contingents  sent  by  the 
Italian  allies  to  the  consular  armies  were 
called  pra'fecti  socium  (officers  in  command 
of  the  allies),  while  their  cohorts  were  led 
by  native  pra'fecti  cuhortlum.  In  the 
times  of  the  Empire  these  titles  were  borne 
by  the  commanders  of  the  auxiliary  cohorts, 
while  the  officers  of  the  cavalry  divisions 
wevQ  pra'fecti  equituni.  Military  engineei'- 
ing  was  under  the  direction  of  a  prwfectus 
fabrum  (pioneers) ;  the  several  fleets  of 
the  Empire  under  a  pro'fectus  clcissis  {see 
Ships).  Prwfectus  castrOrum  (camp-com- 
mander) was  the  name,  under  the  Empire, 
of  the  commander  in  the  permanent  camps 
of  the  legions,  usually  a  centurion  who  had 
completed  his  term  of  service.  His  chief 
functions  were,  in  time  of  peace,  to  super- 
intend garrison-service  {i.e.  to  distribute 
the  watches  and  other  duties) ;  in  war,  the 
arrangement  and  supervision  of  the  camp, 
the  transportation  of  the  baggage,  and  the 
construction  of  roads,  bridges,  and  entrench- 
ments. This  title  of  prerfeetus  was  also 
given  to  the  knight  who  commanded  the 
legions  stationed  in  Egypt ;  while  an  im- 
perial governor,  called  prcpfectus  /Egypti, 
administered  that  country,  which  was 
treated  as  an  imperial  domain,  and  outside 
the  general  provincial  administration.  At 
a  later  time  each  legion  had  upon  its  staif 
of  officers  its  own  commander  of  the  camp, 
styled  prcrfectus  legVmis,  to  whom  in  3 
A.D.  even  the  command  of  the  legion  was 
transferred.  Prevfectus  vlgilum  was  the 
commander  of  the  cohorts  organized  by 
Augustus  to  make  Rome  secure  by  night. 

A  very  high  and  influential  office  under 
the  Empire  was  that  of  the  pra'fectus  ]ira~ 
torio,  the  commander  of  the  imperial  g>iard 
{see  Pr^toriani).  Originally  a  purely 
military   office,  it   acquired   in  process   of 
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time  an  ever-increasing  importance.  It  had 
attached  to  it  the  control  of  affairs  in  tlie 
emperor's  absence,  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  Italians  outside  Rome,  and  the  like. 
Sometimes  ambitious  men  contrived  to 
employ  this  position  to  obtain  for  them- 
selves the  real  power  in  the  State,  and 
raised  whom  they  pleased  to  the  imperial 
throne,  sometimes  ascending  it  themselves. 
After  the  pra'torians  wei'e  disbanded  by 
Constantine  in  324,  the  four  who  were  then 
prcefecti prcvtorio  wQiB  made  governors  of 
the  four  prtpfcdurce  into  which  that  em- 
peror divided  his  dominions.  Another 
important  office  under  the  Empire  was  that 
of  the  prwfcctus  urbi  (city  prefect).  Such 
an  office  had  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
kings  and  in  the  early  j'ears  of  the  Re- 
public, to  supply  the  place  of  the  king  or 
the  consuls  when  absent.  When  the  latter 
came  to  be  represented  by  the  praetors,  it 
was  only  during  thefcrice  Ldtlncv  (at  which 
festival  all  magistrates  were  present)  that  a 
pra>fcdus  urbi  Lutlnurum  was  appointed. 
Augustus  revived  it  in  its  old  form.  On 
several  occasions  he  appointed  a  pnrfccfus 
urbi  during  his  absence  from  the  city.  The 
city  prefecture  first  became  a  standing 
office  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order 
in  Rome  after  Tiberius.  Subsequently  the 
prcvfvctus  urbi  (whose  authority  extended 
a  hundred  miles  from  Rome,  and  who  had 
three  city  cohorts  to  assist  him)  exercised, 
together  with  the  police  authoritj'  enforced 
at  an  earlier  period  by  the  sediles,  a  corre- 
lated criminal  jurisdiction,  which  in  course 
of  time  expanded  so  much  that  the  city  pre- 
fecture became  the  highest  criminal  autho- 
rity at  Rome.  After  the  transfer  of  the 
seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium,  the  priffcctus 
iw6«  united  in  himself  the  militarj',  adminis- 
trative, and  judicial  powers  in  what  was 
once  the  capital,  and  was  now  formed  into 
a  separate  district  for  purposes  of  adminis- 
tration. One  of  the  most  important  offices 
under  the  Empire  was  that  of  the  prwfcctus 
annonai  (corn-supply,  sec  Annona),  whose 
duty  it  was  to  provide  Rome  with  the  neces- 
sary corn,  and  whose  countless  subalterns 
were  distributed  over  the  whole  Empire. 
For  the  prafcctus  a'rdrii  (State  chest)  sec 
jEkaridm. 

Praetexta  or  praetextata  (sc.  fahfdd).  A 
class  of  Roman  tragedies,  which  found  its 
materials,  not  in  the  Greek  myths,  but,  in 
the  absence  of  native  legendary  heroes,  in 
ancient  and  contemporary  Roman  history. 
The  name  was  derived  from  the  fact  that 
the   heroes   wore   the  national    dress,   the 


toga  prcctcxta,  the  official  garb,  edged  with 
purple,  of  the  Roman  magistrates.  Keevixs 
introduced  tliem,  and,  following  his  example, 
the  chief  representatives  of  tragic  art  under 
the  Republic,  £»»<HS,  Pdcuviiif:,  and  Acciua, 
composed,  in  addition  to  tragedies  imitated 
from  Greek  originals,  independent  plays  of 
this  kind,  which  were  however  cast  in  the 
form  they  had  borrowed  from  the  Greeks. 
We  also  hear  of  some  plays  of  this  class 
written  by  poets  of  imperial  times.  The 
solitary  example  preserved  to  us  is  the 
tragedy  of  Octdvia,  wronglj^  ascribed  to 
Seneca  (q.v.),  which  perhaps  may  date  from 

1  A.D.      (C/J.  TOGATA.) 

Praetor.  Originally  a  title  of  the  Roman 
consuls,  but  afterwards  used  to  denote  that 
magistrate  to  whom  tlie  administration 
of  justice  in  Rome  was  transferred  when 
the  consulship,  to  which  this  power  had 
hitherto  been  attached,  was  thrown  open 
to  the  commons  in  36(j  B.C.  At  first  re- 
served for  the  patricians,  it  became  a  ple- 
beian office  as  early  as  337.  The  prsetor 
was  elected  in  the  cuinit'ta  ccntiirldta,  with 
one  of  the  consuls  presiding,  on  the  same 
day  and  with  the  same  auspices  as  the 
consuls,  who  entered  on  their  office  simul- 
taneously with  him.  On  account  of  the 
increase  in  legal  business,  a  second  praetor 
was  appointed  in  242,  to  whom  was  trans- 
ferred the  hearing  of  cases  between  citizens 
and  foreigners  {inter  elves  et  pSregrlnos), 
and  between  foreigners  [inter  peregrinos), 
while  the  other  decided  between  citizens. 
The  latter,  who  ranked  first,  was  called 
prcdor  urbdniis  (city  praetor) ;  the  former, 
l^rd'tor  inter  peregrinos,  and  (after  the  time 
of  Vespasian)  pr(vtor  peregrlnus. 

The  praetoii-s  had  their  respective  de- 
partments determined  by  lot  after  their 
election.  While  the  prcvtor  peregrinus 
might  have  a  military  command  also  en- 
trusted to  him,  the  city  praetor,  on  account 
of  the  importance  of  his  office,  might  not 
be  absent  from  Rome,  strictly  speaking, 
for  longer  than  ten  days.  He  represented 
his  absent  colleague,  and  also  the  consuls 
in  their  absence,  pi-esiding,  as  the  highest 
magistrate  present,  at  the  public  games, 
watching  over  the  safety  of  Rome,  sum- 
moning the  comitia  ceuturiata,  holding  the 
military  levies,  and  the  like.  As  early  as 
227  the  number  was  further  increased  by 
two.  To  these  was  entrusted  the  adminis- 
tration of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  Two  others 
were  added  in  197  to  administer  the  two 
provinces  of  Spain.  In  149,  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  qucestiones  perjKtua-  {q.v.),. 
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a  standing  criminal  court  for  certain  stated 
offenders,  the  rnle  was  introduced  that  the 
entire  body  of  prstors  should  stay  in  Rome 
during  their  j'ear  of  office ;  the  praetors 
tirbanus  and  infer  jicrcf/rinos  having  juris- 
diction in  civil  cases,  as  hitherto,  while  the 
others  presided  in  tlie  qiicvstionts,  and  had 
to  instruct  the  jurors  as  to  the  case  before 
the  court,  and  to  carrj'  out  the  sentence 
passed.  After  the  completion  of  their  year 
of  office,  they  all  proceeded  as  proprators 
or  proconsuls  to  the  praetorian  provinces 
assigned  them  by  lot.  In  consequence  of 
the  multiplication  of  the  quastinncs  and  of 
the  provinces,  the  number  of  praetors  w^as 
raised  by  Sulla  to  eight,  by  Cassar  to  ten, 
fourteen,  and  sixteen.  Under  the  Empire 
the  prsetorship  lost  its  former  importance, 
the  civil  jiirisdiction  of  the  prcvtor  urhanus 
and  j}ervgrinus  being  in  part  transferred 
to  the  prcvfcctus  urhi  and  prwfcctus  prte- 
torto,  while  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
others  ceased  with  the  gradual  decay  of  the 
qucvstiones,  and  the  pristors  only  retained 
fiarticular  departments  of  their  judicial 
power  and  genei-al  administration.  Their 
most  important  function  was  the  manage- 
ment of  the  games,  some  of  which  had 
already,  in  republican  times,  been  assigned 
to  the  pra'tor  tirbanus.  When  their  year's 
office  had  expired,  they  went  as  proconsuls 
to  the  senatorial  provinces.  Their  election 
was  transferred  to  the  Senate  by  Tiberius. 
Under  the  Republic,  the  statutorj^  age  for 
the  office  was  forty ;  under  the  Empire, 
thirty.  The  prtetor's  insignia  were  the 
toga  prcctexta,  the  sella  ciirulis,  and,  in 
the  provinces,  six  lictors ;  in  Rome,  pro- 
bably two.  Like  the  consul,  he  had  the 
honour  of  a  triumph  open  to  him. 

Praetoriani.  The  bodyguard  of  the 
Roman  emperor.  Even  in  the  armies  of 
tlie  Republic  there  was  a  separate  corps,  the 
cdhors  prertOrta,  to  guard  the  general,  and 
protect  the  headquarters.  The  organization 
of  a  bodyguard  for  the  emperor,  one  of 
whose  permanent  powers  w'as  the  chief 
militarj'  command,  was  among  the  first  ad- 
ministrative measures  of  Augustus.  The 
supreme  command  was  generallj'  held  by 
two  prevfecti  pnvtorlo  in  the  empei'or's 
name.  The  guard  consisted  of  nine,  and  at 
a  later  time,  of  ten  cohortcs  pradoriev,  each 
composed  of  ten  centuries  of  infantry,  and 
ten  squadrons  of  cavalry  {turnia'),  and  com- 
manded by  a  trnnnus  (sccTribuni  Mii.itcm). 
They  had  higher  rank  and  pay  than  the 
legions,  and  a  shorter  time  of  service  (six- 
teen years  instead  of  twenty).     While  the 
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Other  cohorts  were  stationed  at  various 
places  in  Ital}-,  where  the  emperors  were 
in  the  habit  of  staying,  there  were  quar- 
tered in  Rome,  to  keep  watch  in  the  em- 
peror's palace,  three  cohorts,  which  at  first 
were  billeted  on  separate  parts  of  the  city, 
until  under  Tiberius  thoy  were  placed  in 
a  fortified  camp  {casfra  proitoria)  to  the 
north-east  of  the  city,  outside  the  agger. 
By  being  thus  united,  they  gained  such 
importance,  that  they  were  able  to  raise 
an  emperor  to  the  throne,  and  to  overthrow 
him.  To  break  down  their  influence,  and 
to  make  them  simply  a  picked  corps, 
Septimlns  Severus,  towards  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  brought  legions  to  Italy, 
and  made  a  regulation  that  the  guard,  which 
had  hitherto  been  recruited  exclusively 
from  Italy  and  a  few  Romanised  provinces, 
should  have  its  ranks  filled  up  from  de- 
serving legionary  soldiers,  and  should  serve 
for  a  longer  time.  To  be  thtis  transferred 
to  the  guard  was  considered  a  promotion. 
The  guard  was  broken  up  by  Constantino 
the  Great. 

Praetoriiim.  The  headquarters  in  the 
Roman  camp  :  a  wide  space,  on  which  stood 
the  general's  tent,  the  altar  of  the  camp, 
the  augiirclle,  and  the  tribraial  {see  Castra). 
In  the  provinces  this  name  was  given  to 
the  official  residence  of  the  governor. 

Praevaricatio  {lit.  "  deviation  from  the 
straight  path ").  The  Latin  term  for  the 
improper  conduct  of  a  case  on  the  part  of  a 
prosecutor  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  or 
on  the  part  of  a  patrdnus  to  the  detriment 
of  his  client.  The  jienalty  was  forfeiture 
of  the  right  to  prosecute,  and  to  act  as  an 
advocate.  If  the  acquittal  of  the  defendant 
was  demonstrably  due  to  prcevaricatio,  the 
case  might  be  undertaken  anew  by  a  second 
prosecutor. 

Prandiiim.  The  second  morning  meal 
of  the  Romans.     {Sec  Meals.) 

Pratinas.  [The  quantity  of  the  second 
S3dlable  is  lancertair,,  probably  long.  Tick, 
Gr.  Personen-namen,  p.  xxxv,  deriving  it 
from  prdfos,  Doric  for  protos,  makes  it  a 
collateral  form  for  prOtTn6s=2}rut7dnds.]  A 
Greek  dramatist,  of  Phlius,  who  lived  about 
4i)G  B.C.  at  Athens.  He  was  acontemporarj^ 
and  rival  of  >Esch5'lus,  and  is  believed  to  have 
invented  the  sat3'ric  drama.  At  any  rate, 
he  was  a  very  prolific  writer  in  this  depart- 
ment of  literature.  He  also  WTote  tragedies, 
dithj-rambs,  and  Mjporchemnta,  of  which 
we  possess  a  fairh'  long  and  highly  original 
fragment  [preserved  by  Athenseus,  xiv  G17]. 
His  son  Aristlas  was  also  a  dramatic  poet. 
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Praxilla.  Of  Sicyon ;  a  Greek  j^oetess, 
about  4JU  B.C.,  composed  Iiymns  and  dithy- 
ramb.s,  but  was  especially  famous  for  lier 
scolla.  We  only  possess  insignificant  frag- 
ments of  her  poems. 

Praxiteles.  One  of  the  most  famous  Greek 
sculptors,  born  at  Athens  about  390  [prob- 
ably the  son  of  Cephisdclotiis,  the  sculptor 
of  the  statue  of  Ein'ne  (q.v.)  icifli  the  In- 
fant Plututt].  He  and  his  somewhat  older 
contemporarj',  Scopas,  were  at  the  head  of 
the  later  Attic  school.  He  chiefly  worked 
in  marble,  but  at  the  same  time  occasionally 
used  bronze.  His  recorded  works  exhibit 
every  age  and  sex  in  the  greatest  variety 
of  tlie  divine  and  human  form.  Still  he 
paid  most  attention  to  youthful  figures, 
which  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
jjlaying  all  the  charm  of  sensuous  grace  in 
soft  and  delicate  contours. 


THE    nEHMES   OP    PRAXITELES. 

(Olympia.) 

Among  his  most  celebrated  works  the 
naked  Aphrodite,  of  Cnidus,  stands  first, 
according  to  the  enthusiastic  descriptions 
of  the  ancients,  a  masterpiece  of  the 
most  entrancing  beauty  \c.(j.  Pliny,  N.  If. 
xxxvii  §§  20,  21;  cp.  Aphrodite,  fig.  2], 
Noteless  famous  were  Lis  representations 
of  JSco.s,  among  which  the  marble  statue 
at  ThespiiB  was  esteemed  most  highly  [(7;., 
§    22 ;  cp.    Eros]  ;  his  Apollo  Sauivctvnos 


(lizard-slayer)  in  bronze  \ lb.,  xxxiy  §  70] ; 
and  a  youtliful  Scityr  iu  Athens  [Pausanias, 
i  20  g  1].  As  to  the  group  of  Niobe's  chil- 
dren, preserved  at  Rome  in  Pliny's  time, 
it  was  disputed  even  among  the  ancients 
whether  it  was  the  work  of  Praxiteles  or, 
as  is  more  probable,  of  Scopas  [N.  II.  xxxvi 
5;  28;  cp.  Niobe].  Of  all  these,  only 
later  copies  have  been  pi'eserved.  An  im- 
portant original  work  by  him  [mentioned 
by  Pausanias,  v  17  §  3]  was  unearthed 
in  1877  by  the  German  excavators  at 
Olympia,  Ilcrmes  with  the  Child  Dlonf/sus 
in  his  Arms,  which  was  set  up  in  the  cclla 
of  the  temple  of  Hera.  The  arms  and  legs 
are  partly  mutilated,  but  otherwise  it  is 
iu  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  {See 
cut.) 

His  sons,  Cephisodotus  the  younger, 
and  Timarchides,  were  masters  of  some 
importance. 

Priam  (Gr.  PvlConos;  Lat.  Prtiimus).  Son 
of  Laomedou  and  Strymo,  brother  of 
Tithouus  and  Hesione,  the  last  king  of 
Troy.  Originally  his  name  was  Podarces 
(the  swift-footed);  the  name  Priamus,  which 
is  interpreted  to  mean  "ransomed,"  is 
supposed  to  have  been  given  to  him  after  the 
first  sacking  of  Troy  by  Heracles.  Heracles 
allowed  Hesione  to  select  one  of  the 
prisoners,  and  when  she  decided  in  favour 
of  her  sole  surviving  brother,  she  was 
permitted  to  ransom  him  with  her  veil. 
Legends  represented  him  as  rich  alike 
in  treasures  and  in  children.  He  had  fifty 
sons  and  fifty  daughters  by  different  wives  ; 
by  his  second  wife,  Hecuba  (Gr.  Ilekcibe) 
alone,  nineteen  sons ;  among  them  Hector, 
Paris,  Deiphobus,  Helenus,  Polydorus, 
Troilus ;  hj  his  first,  Arisbe,  jEsacus. 
Among  his  daughters  were  Creiisa,  the 
wife  of  jEueas,  Cassandra,  and  Polyxena. 
In  his  young  daj'she  was  a  mighty  warrior, 
as  in  the  conflict  with  the  Amazons ;  but 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Trojan  War,  he  was 
so  old  and  feeble  that  he  took  no  part  in 
the  combat,  and  only  twice  left  the  city  to 
conclude  the  compact  for  the  duel  between 
Paris  and  Menelaus,  and  to  beg  the  dead 
body  of  Hector  from  Achilles.  He  met  his 
death  in  the  sack  of  the  city  by  the  hand 
of  Neoptolemus,  at  his  family  altar,  whither 
he  had  fled  with  Hecuba  and  his  daughter. 
Priapeia.  A  collection  of  some  eighty 
elegant  but  indecent  Latin  poems  in 
various  metres  on  the  subject  of  Priapus. 
Judging  from  their  execution,  they  may- 
be referred  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
may   probably   be  traced  to  the  circle   of 
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Messala,  who,  like  other  distinguished  men 
of  that  age,  occupied  himself  with  trivial 
amusements  of  this  kind. 

Priapus.  According  to  the  usual  ac- 
count, son  of  Dionysus  and  Aplirodlte,  a 
god  of  the  fruitfulness  of  the  held  and  of 
the  herds.  Horticulture,  vine-growing,  goat 
and  sheep-breeding,  bee-keeping,  and  even 
fishing,  were  supposed  to  be  under  his 
protection.  The  original  seat  of  his  worship 
lay  in  the  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  on 
the  Hellespont,  especially  Lampsacus.  From 
here  it  afterwards  spread  over  Greece  and 
Italy.  His  statues  were  usually  placed  in 
gardens,  generally  in  the  form  of  rude 
hervue  cut  out  of  wood,  stained  with  ver- 
milion, with  a  club  and  sickle  and  a  phallic 
symbol  of  the  creative  and  fructifying 
powers  of  nature.  The  sacrifices  offered 
to  him  included  asses,  as  well  as  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  garden  and  the  field. 

Priests.  (1)  Greek.  The  ministers  of  a 
particular  sanctuary,  charged  with  the  duty 
of  attending  to  the  service  of  the  god  of  the 
place.  Their  duty  was  to  offer  a]ipropriate 
sacrifices  and  perform  other  holy  offices  at 
the  appointed  time  and  manner,  and  also  to 
assist  and  instruct  worshippers,  as  to  the 
rites  they  were  to  observe.  They  had  to 
slay  the  victim,  to  select  the  parts  for  offer- 
ing, and  to  lay  them  on  the  altar,  to  utter 
the  accompanying  prayers,  and  the  like.  In 
sacred  functions  which  were  performed 
elsewhere  (as  by  the  father  at  the  family 
altar,  and  by  certain  State  officers,  e.g. 
by  the  first  three  archons  at  Athens,  by  the 
kings  at  Sparta),  their  assistance  was  not 
required,  although  it  was  often  invited. 

The  general  name  hh'reus  represents  the 
priest  in  his  character  of  an  offerer  of  sacri- 
fice and  a  minister  of  sacred  rites.  In  the 
different  cults,  however,  the  priests  often 
took  the  most  various  names,  and  with 
reference  to  individual  cults  had  peculiar 
functions.  The  priesthoods  wore  filled 
partly  by  right  of  inheritance  from  within 
certain  families  (as  some  of  them  were  in 
almost  all  Greek  states;  but  especially  at 
Athens) ;  partly  bj'  election  or  by  a  kind  of 
appointment  combining  election  and  lot.  A 
general  qualification  was  legitimate  descent 
from  citizens,  an  irreproachable  character, 
and  freedom  from  bodily  defects.  (The  wor- 
ship of  Artemis  at  Ephesus  required  the 
priests  to  be  eunuchs,  but  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  this  was  not  a  Greek  worship.)  Many 
priesthoods  were  only  filled  by  men,  others 
by  women  onlj- ;  in  man}'  temples  there  were 
priests  and  priestesses  together ;  but  u]ion 


the  whole  it  was  a  rule,  though  not  without 
exceptions,  that  the  priests  of  gods  were 
men,  of  goddesses,  women.  In  regard  to 
the  necessary  age,  again,  the  regulations 
were  very  various  ;  many  priesthoods  couh  1 
only  be  filled  by  quite  young  persons. 
Virginit}'  and  celibacj'  were  required  for 
certain  priesthoods,  e.g.  for  those  of  the 
virgin  goddesses  Athene  and  Artemis.  A 
rule  existed  in  manj'  places,  that  a  woman 
more  than  once  married  was  disqualified 
for  the  priesthood.  At  any  rate,  ritual 
prescribed  chastity  for  a  certain  time  before 
undertaking  any  priestlj'  duty.  Here  and 
there,  too,  the  priests  were  foi'bidden  to 
taste  certain  kinds  of  food.  The  office 
was  held  for  very  various  periods,  one  year, 
several  years,  a  life-time.  The  priests 
generall}'  wore  long  hair  and  white  vest- 
ments ;  many  of  them  were  clothed  in 
saffron-coloured  robes,  as  (among  others) 
the  priests  of  Dionysus.  The  priestly 
ornaments  included  garlands  from  the 
leaves  of  various  trees,  alwaj-s  according 
to  the  character  of  the  god,  and  wreaths 
or  fillets  of  many  kinds.  The  priestly  staff 
is  often  mentioned.  The  priests  often  hail 
an  official  residence  within  the  temple 
inclosure. 

They  derived  their  maintenance  partly 
from  the  revenue  of  the  temple  propertj', 
partly  from  their  share  of  the  sacrifices, 
the  skins  of  the  animals  sacrificed,  and 
other  dues  of  the  same  kind,  and  sometimes 
from  actual  offertories.  Among  their  privi- 
leges, besides  their  inviolability,  were  free- 
dom from  military  service,  and  a  seat  of 
honour  at  assemblies  of  the  people  and  at 
the  theatre.  In  many  places  dates  were 
reckoned  from  the  time  when  the  priest  of 
the  chief  divinity  entered  on  office,  e.g.,  in 
Argos  from  the  priestess  of  Hera's  first 
year  of  ministry  [Thucydides,  ii  2  S  1]- 
Besides  the  priests  there  were  manj'  kinds 
of  temple-servants,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  sacred  buildings,  the  administration  of 
their  revenues,  and  the  performance  of  the 
various  rites.  {Cp.  Ceryx,  Hieroduli, 
HlEROPCEI,  Neocori,  Parasite.) 

(2)  Eoman.  At  Rome,  the  State  religion 
was  under  the  management  of  a  number 
of  priesthoods,  which,  by  the  order  of  the 
State,  performed  the  regularly  prescribed 
sacred  rites  or  those  specially  decreed  by 
the  State  on  their  recommendation.  In  the 
time  of  the  kings  the  superintendence  of 
the  entire  ritual  belonged  to  the  kings, 
among  whom  Numa,  as  the  founder  of  an 
organized   worship   of   the   gods,    holds    a 
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prominent  place.  The  most  important 
priesthoods  which  originated  in  the  time 
of  the  kings  were  the  Fldimncs,  the 
Aiigurcs,  the  Vcstfdcs,  the  Sdlii,  the 
Fctullcs,  tlie  Ponftficcs,  the  Luperr.i,  the 
Fratrcs  Arvfdcs,  and  the  CurlOniJs.  Be- 
sides these,  in  course  of  time  there  arose 
the  Bex  Sarrdmii).  to  ofTer  certain  sacri- 
fices originally  offered  by  the  king,  the 
custodians  of  the  Sibylline  oracles,  the 
E/'uloncs  to  discharge  a  part  of  the  pon- 
tifical duties,  the  priests  of  the  new  cults 
gradually  inti'odnced,  and  lastlj'  the  priests 
of  the  deified  emperors,  e.g.  the  Soddlcs 
A}if/i(strdcs.  A  number  of  State  cults  were 
handed  over  to  individual  clans  (gentes) 
and  associations.     {Sec  Sodalitas.) 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Republic, 
a  distinguished  position  was  attained  by 
the  college  of  the  iionfificCs,  who,  like  the 
king  in  earlier  times,  superintended  the 
entire  ritual.  They  were  the  technical 
advisei'S  of  the  Senate  on  anj' new  questions 
that  arose  in  regard  to  it.  Next  to  tiiem 
in  importance  were  the  augurs  and  the 
custodians  of  the  Sibylline  oracles.  These 
priesthoods,  together  with  that  of  the 
cjmlones,  were  styled  the  four  great 
colleges  {quattuor  sitinma  roUcgXa),  and  an 
equal  honour  was  afterwards  given  to  that 
of  the  sodah's  Augustales. 

The  appointment  of  tlie  priests,  for  whom 
the  same  qualifications  were  required  as 
among  the  Greeks,  proceeded  in  various 
ways,  by  nomination,  co-optatiou,  and 
election.  They  entered  on  office  by  in- 
auguration, an  act  in  which  the  chief 
pontiff,  acting  through  the  augurs,  in- 
ipiired  of  the  god  concerned  whether  the 
new  priest  was  acceptable  to  liim.  His 
reception  into  the  college  was  accompanied 
by  a  banquet  given  by  the  new  priest, 
which  became  proverbial  for  its  luxurJ^ 

When  officially  engaged  all  State  priests 
(apart  from  their  peculiar  insignia)  wore 
thepra'tnta,  the  purple-edged  I'obe  of  Roman 
magistrates.  Thej*  also  enjoyed  the  distinc- 
tion of  a  seat  of  honour  at  festivals  and 
games,  and  exemption  from  military  service, 
from  the  duties  of  citizens,  and  from  taxa- 
tion. The  great  priesthoods  were  posts  of 
honour,  and,  like  the  political  offices,  were 
without  remuneration.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  priests  and  priestesses  (e.g.  the 
Vestal  Virgins  and  the  angnrs),  besides  the 
use  of  the  sacred  or  public  lands  belonging 
to  their  temples,  received  a  regular  annual 
salar}'.  The  cost  of  the  establishment  was 
defrayed  from  several  sources.     The  priests  j 


had  under  their  management  a  fund  which 
was  maintained  from  landed  propertj'  and 
current  receipts  (including  fees  for  admis- 
sion to  the  temple  and  for  the  offering  of 
the  sacrifice).  Thej'  also  had  a  claim  to  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  victim,  and  other  perqui- 
sites ;  besides  this,  they  all,  especially  the 
curiones  (see  Cdria),  and  those  associa- 
tions to  which  State  cults  were  entrusted, 
received  the  necessary  monej^ from  the  public 
chest.  The  cost  of  repairing  the  temples 
and  of  all  sacrifices  and  festivals  especially 
ordered  by  the  State  was  defraj-ed  from  the 
same  source.  Similarly  the  State  pro- 
vided the  priests  either  with  public  slaves 
or  with  free  and  salaried  servants,  to  wait 
upon  them.  (For  a  particular  kind  of 
priests'  assistants,  see  CamiisLI.)  All  State 
temples  did  not  have  particular  priests 
assigned  them  ;  temples  without  priests  of 
their  own  were  iinder  the  superintendence 
of  a  sacristan  ((rdltrius) ;  and  it  was  usually 
only  once  in  the  year  that  sacrifice  was 
offered  at  the  great  festival  of  such  temples 
by  a  State  priest  specially  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  No  priest  could  be  called  to 
account  by  any  civil  magistrate  except  the 
censor.  The  pontifcx  maximus  had  thfr 
power  of  punishing  the  other  priests.  The- 
position  of  a  priest  of  a  cult  not  recog- 
nised bj'  the  State,  but  merely  tolerated, 
was  naturalljr  different.  With  regard  to 
their  maintenance,  they  were  themselves, 
like  the  sanctuaries  thej'  superintended,  sup- 
ported by  the  contributions  of  the  votaries 
of  their  own  cult. 

Primipilus.  See  Centhriones 
Princeps.  The  Latin  word  for  "a  chief," 
"a  leader,"  "the  foremost  person."  Thus, 
in  the  Roman  conntliniion, princeps  Scndt us 
is  the  senator  who  was  placed  first  on  the 
roll  of  the  Senate  drawn  up  by  the  censors. 
When  the  Senate  was  voting,  if  no  consuls- 
designate  were  present,  he  was  asked  for 
his  opinion  by  the  presiding  magistrate 
before  any  one  else.  Just  as  under  the 
Republic  the  leading  men  in  the  State  were 
called  prinrlpes,  Augustus,  the  founder  of 
the  Monarchy,  took  with  general  consent 
the  title  of  princeps.  This  was  quite  in 
harmony  with  the  old  constitution,  and  at- 
the  same  time  recognised  his  equality  with 
the  other  citizens.  For  the  same  reason  his 
successor,  Tiberius,  set  special  store  on  the 
title  ot princeps.  As  the  monarchical  power 
became  consolidated,  and  the  old  republican 
ideas  disajipeared,  the  consciousness  of  the 
original  meaning  of  the  title  disappeared 
with  them.     Princejjs  came  to  bo  equiva- 
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lent  to  imp(!i'Cdnr ;  but  it  never  became 
an  oiBcial  title  like  Lnjjcfator,  C(rsai; 
Augustus.  Like  the  Senate,  the  knights 
had  a  princcjix,  the  princcps  iuvcniCdis 
(the  youth).  This  title  was  borne  by  the 
knight  whose  name  appeared  first  in  the 
censor's  list  of  that  body.  By  way  of 
compliment  to  the  knights,  Augustus 
caused  his  grandsons,  Gains  and  Lucius 
Csesar,  to  be  styled  principes  iuventutis. 
Ever  after,  the  emperor's  youthful  sous 
were  regularly  entitled  principes  iuven- 
tutis until  their  entrance  on  a  magistrac}'. 
At  the  time  of  Rome's  complete  decay  this 
title  was  not  unfrequently  borne  by  those 
associated  with  the  emperors  in  the  govern- 
ment. On  the  meaning  of  principes  in 
military  language,  see  Legion. 

Friscian  {PriseMnus).  (1)  A  Latin 
grammarian  of  Csesarea  in  Mauritania;  who 
lived,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Oth  century 
A.D.,  as  a  teacher  of  the  Latin  language  in 
Constantinople.  He  there  compiled,  in 
addition  to  a  number  of  smaller  gramma- 
tical works,  his  Instlt Cdldnes  Grammattca' 
in  18  books,  the  fullest  and  completest 
systematic  Latin  grammar  which  has  come 
down  to  us.  This  work,  which  is  of  great 
importance  owing  to  its  ample  quotations 
from  ancient  literature,  was  for  a  long 
time,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  school  book 
in  ordinary  use,  and  formed  the  foundation 
for  the  earlier  treatises  on  Latin  Grammar 
in  modern  times.  We  also  possess  an  in- 
sipid panegyrical  poem  written  by  Priscian 
on  the  emperor  Anastasius,  and  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Cosmography  of  the  geographer 
Dionysius,  in  hexameter  verse. 

(2)  A  physician,  who  lived  in  the  5th 
century,  named  T/teodOrus  Priseidnus,  has 
left  us  a  Medlclna  Pncscnfdnea  (a  book 
of  rapid  curatives)  in  five  books. 

Probole  (Greek).  A  motion  for  a  judicial 
prosecution.  In  Attic  legal  procedure  it  was 
a  particular  kind  of  public  indictment.  In 
the  first  assembly  of  every  prytany,  on  the 
archon's  inquiring  whether  the  people  were 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  magis- 
trates, any  citizen  might  accuse  a 
magistrate  of  official  misconduct.  If  the 
assembly  considered  there  was  foundation 
for  the  charge,  the  magistrate  was  tem- 
porarily suspended  or  even  absolutely 
deposed  from  his  office,  and  a  judicial 
pro.secution  was  instituted.  Even  against 
a  private  citizen,  especially  for  doing  an 
injury  to  magistrates,  or  to  sacred  persons 
or  things,  for  interrupting  a  festival,  em- 
bezzling  jniblic    money,   or    instituting    a 


vexatious  prosecution,  a  complaint  could 
be  brought  before  the  people  in  order  to 
see  whether  they  considered  the  case  suit- 
able for  a  judicial  trial.  [The  most  cele- 
brated example  of  this  proceilure  is  the 
case  of  Demosthenes  against  Meidias  for 
assaulting  him  in  the  discharge  of  public 
functions  at  the  DlOni/sui.~\  However,  this 
neither  bound  the  man  who  laid  the  plaint 
to  bring  forward  an  actual  indictment,  nor 
the  jury  to  follow  in  the  formal  trial  the 
preliminary  verdict  of  the  people,  although 
it  would  always  influence  them. 

Probus  (Marcus  VCderius).  A  famous 
Roman  scholar  and  critic,  born  at  Berytus 
in  Syria.  He  flourished  in  the  second  half 
of  the  1st  century  a.d.  He  devoted  almost 
all  attention  to  the  archaic  and  classical 
literature  of  Rome,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously neglected,  and  to  the  critical  re- 
vision of  the  most  important  Roman  poets, 
as  Lucretius,  Vergil,  and  Horace,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Alexandrine  scholars.  Some 
of  his  criticisms  on  Vergil  may  possibly  be 
preserved  to  us  in  a  commentary  to  the 
Ecloejues  and  Georgics,  which  bears  his 
name.  Prom  a  commentary,  or  criticism, 
on  Persius  we  have  his  biography  of  that 
poet ;  and  from  his  work  De  iN'Of  «s  we  have 
an  extract  containing  the  abbreviations  used 
for  legal  terms.  Other  grammatical  writ- 
ings bearing  his  name  are  the  work  of  a 
grammarian  of  the  4th  century. 

Proclus.  The  most  important  represen- 
tative of  the  later  Neo-Platonic  school,  born 
412  A.D.  at  B3'zantium.  He  received  his 
first  instruction  at  Xanthus  in  Lycia,  and 
betook  himself  to  Alexandria  to  complete 
his  education.  There  he  attached  himself 
chiefly  to  Heron  the  mathematician,  and  to 
the  Aristotelian  01ymi)i6dorus.  Before  the 
age  of  twenty,  he  removed  to  Athens  to 
attend  the  lectures  of  the  most  celebrated 
Platonists  of  the  time,  Syrianus  and  Plu- 
tarchus.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  he 
became  head  of  the  Platonic  school  until 
his  own  death  in  485.  His  disciples  were 
very  numerous  ;  and  his  learning  and  zeal 
for  the  education  of  the  young,  combined 
with  his  beneficence,  his  virtuous  and 
strictly  ascetic  life,  and  his  steadfastness  in 
the  faith  of  his  fathers,  gained  him  the 
enthusiastic  devotion  of  his  followers.  We 
possess  an  account  of  his  life,  full  of  admira- 
tion for  his  character,  by  his  pupil  and 
successor,  Mfirinus.  The  efforts  of  Proclus 
were  directed  to  the  support  of  paganism 
in  its  struggle  with  the  now  victorious 
Christi.^Tnty,  by  reducing   to  a  system  all 
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the  philosophic  and  religious  traditions  of 
autiquitj'.  His  literarj'  activity  was  very 
great,  and  extended  over  almost  every  de- 
partment of  knowledge  :  but  Platonic  philo- 
sophy was  the  centre  of  the  whole.  His 
philosophical  works,  now  extant,  are  a 
commentary  on  a  few  dialogues  of  Plato 
(mainly  on  the  Tlmcrtis),  also  his  chief 
work  on  the  theology  of  Plato,  as  well  as  a 
sumniar}^  of  the  theology  of  Plotinus,  with 
writings  ti'eating  several  branches  of  philo- 
sophy I'loni  his  own  point  of  view.  Some 
of  his  minor  works  have  onlj'  reached  us  in 
a  Latin  translation.  As  specimens  of  his 
mathematical  and  astronomical  works,  we 
liave  a  commentary  on  the  first  book  of 
Euclid,  a  sketch  of  the  astronomical  teach- 
ing of  Hipparchus,  Ptolemy,  and  others,  a 
slight  treatise  on  the  heavens,  etc.  One 
of  his  grammatical  writings  survives  in  his 
commentary  on  Hesiod's  Works  and  Days. 
Lastly,  we  have  two  epigrams  by  him,  and 
six  hymns.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Grammatical  Chrcstomathj/,  extracts  from 
which,  preserved  by  Phdtius,  are  the  only 
source  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Greek  cyclic 
poets,  was  really  written  by  him,  and  not 
rather  by  a  grammarian  of  the  same  name 
in  the  2iid  centnr}''  A.D. 

Procne.  A  daughter  of  the  Athenian 
king  Pandidn  and  Zeuxippe,  sister  of 
Philomela.  She  was  given  in  marriage  by 
her  fatlier  to  the  Thracian  prince  Tereus,  in 
Daulis  near  Parnassus,  in  return  for  assis- 
tance given  him  in  war.  Tereus  became  by 
her  the  father  of  Itys.  Pretending  that  his 
wife  Procne  was  dead,  Tereus  fetched  her 
sister  Philomela  from  Athens,  and  ravished 
her  on  the  way.  He  then  cut  out  her 
tongue  that  she  might  be  unable  to  inform 
against  him,  and  concealed  her  in  a  grove 
on  Parnassus  ;  but  the  unfortunate  girl  con- 
trived to  inform  her  sister  of  what  had 
happened  bj'  a  robe  into  which  she  in- 
geniously wove  the  story  of  her  fate. 
Taking  the  opportunity  of  a  feast  of 
Dionf'sus  in  Parnassus,  Procne  went  in 
quest  of  her  sister,  and  agreed  with  her 
on  a  bloody  revenge.  Thej'  slew  the  boy 
Itys,  and  served  him  up  to  his  fatlier  to 
eat.  When  Tereus  learnt  the  outrage,  and 
was  on  the  jiriint  of  slaying  the  sisters,  the 
gods  changed  liiin  into  a  hoopoe  or  hawk, 
Procne  into  a  nightingale,  and  Philomela 
into  a  swallow,  or  (according  to  another 
version)  Procne  into  a  swallow,  and  Philo- 
mela into  a  nightingale.     (See  Aedon.) 

Proconsul  ( =2}ru  consult;  "  deputy- 
consul  ").      The    name    at  Rome    for    the 


officer  to  whom  the  consular  power  was 
entrusted  for  a  specified  district  outside  the 
city.  The  regular  method  of  appointing 
the  proconsul  was  to  prolong  the  official 
power  of  the  retiring  consul  (prurSf/clfio 
imperii)  on  the  conclusion  of  his  year  of 
office.  In  exceptional  cases,  however,  others 
were  appointed  proconsuls,  genei-ally  those 
who  had  already  held  the  office  of  consul. 
This  was  especially  done  to  increase  the 
number  of  generals  in  command.  The  pro- 
consuls were  appointed  for  a  definite  or 
indefinite  period ;  as  a  rule  for  a  year, 
reckoned  from  the  day  on  which  they  en- 
tered their  province.  This  period  might 
be  prolonged  by  a  new  prorogation.  In 
an}'  case  the  proconsul  continued  in  office 
till  the  appearance  of  his  successor.  With 
the  growth  of  the  provinces,  the  consuls  as 
well  as  the  praetors  were  einplo3'ed  to  ad- 
minister them,  as  proconsuls,  on  the  expiry 
of  their  office.  After  Sulla  this  became 
the  rule;  indeed,  the  Senate  decided  which 
provinces  were  to  be  consular  and  which 
praetorian.  The  regulation,  in  53  B.C.,  that 
past  consuls  should  not  govern  a  province 
till  five  years  after  their  consulship  broke 
down  the  immediate  connexion  between 
the  consulship  and  succession  to  a  pro- 
vince, and  the  proconsuls  thereby  became 
in  a  more  distinctive  sense  governors  of 
provinces.  After  Augustus  the  title  was 
given  to  governors  of  senatorial  provinces, 
whether  thej'  had  held  the  consulship  before 
or  not.  As  soon  as  the  proconsul  had  been 
invested  with  his  official  ])Owqv  {impcrium), 
he  had  to  leave  Rome  forthwith,  for  there 
his  impcrium  became  extinct.  Like  the 
consuls,  he  had  twelve  lictors  with  bundles 
of  rods  and  axes,  whom  he  was  bound  to 
dismiss  on  re-entering  Rome.  In  the  pro- 
vince he  combined  militaiy  and  judicial 
power  over  the  subject  peoples  and  the 
Roman  citizens  alike — only  that  in  the 
case  of  the  latter,  on  a  capital  charge,  he 
had  to  allow  them  an  appeal  to  Rome.  To 
administer  justice,  he  travelled  in  the  win- 
ter from  town  to  liown.  In  the  case  of  war 
he  might  order  out  the  Roman  citizens  as 
well  as  the  provincials.  His  power  was 
absolutely  unlimited,  so  that  he  might  be 
guilty  of  the  greatest  oppression  and  ex- 
tortion, and  was  only  liable  to  prosecution 
for  these  offences  on  the  exjjiry  of  his 
office.  He  might  advance  a  claim  for  a 
triumph,  or  an  ovCitio  (q.v-),  for  military 
services.  When  the  senatorial  provinces 
came  generally  to  have  no  army,  under 
the  Empire,  the  duties  of  the  proconsuls 
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became  limited  to  administration,  political 
and  judicial. 

Procopiiis.  A  Greek-  historian  of  CsRsarea 
in  Palestine,  a  rhetorician  and  advocate  by 
profession.  In  and  after  52(J  a.d.  he  at- 
tended the  general  Belisarius  as  private 
secretary  and  adviser  in  nearly  all  his  cam- 
paigns. Ho  was  afterwards  made  a  senator, 
and  in  5G2,  when  prefect  of  Constantinople, 
was  deposed  from  his  office  b}'  a  conspiracy, 
and  shortly  afterwards  died  suddenly,  more 
than  seventy  years  old.  He  has  left  us  a 
history  of  his  own  times  down  to  554  in 
eight  books,  dealing  especially  with  the 
wars  of  Justinian  against  the  Persians, 
Vandals,  and  East  Goths ;  a  panegyric  on 
the  buildings  of  Justinian;  and  thei  Aner.dofu , 
or  secret  history,  supplementing  the  first- 
mentioned  work.  It  discloses  the  scandals 
of  the  court  of  the  day,  and,  on  account  of 
its  contents,  was  not  published  until  after 
the  death  of  the  author.  His  information 
is  partly  derived  from  the  oral  testimony 
of  others,  but  he  prefers  to  record  his  own 
experiences.  This,  and  his  fresh  treatment 
of  his  subject,  together  with  his  pure  and, 
on  the  whole,  simple  st3'le,  make  him  one 
of  the  most  eminent  authors  of  his  age. 

Procris.  Daughter  of  Erechtheus,  and 
wife  of  Cephalus  (q.v.). 

Procrustes.    >S'(e  Damastes. 

Proculus  {Scm2»-dnii(s).  A  Roman  jurist, 
founder  of  the  school  called  after  him  the 
Procululni.  {See  Antistius  Labeo  and 
Jurisprudence.) 

Prociirator,  under  the  Roman  Republic, 
meant  the  fully  accredited  agent  of  a 
private  citizen.  Under  the  Empire,  the 
title  was  given  to  those  who,  as  household 
officers  of  the  emperor,  were  considered 
administrators  of  the  imperial  purse.  The 
fiscal  administration  of  the  imperial  pro- 
vinces was  in  the  hands  of  a  procurator  of 
equestrian  rank,  under  whom  were  freed- 
men  of  the  emperor's,  bearing  the  same 
title,  and  attending  to  particular  depart- 
ments of  the  administration.  In  the  sena- 
torial provinces,  also,  there  was  an  imperial 
procurator,  indepenclent  of  the  governor,  to 
manage  the  domains  and  to  collect  the 
revenues  belonging  to  the  flscus.  Further, 
there  were  particular  provinces  which, 
before  they  were  administered  as  actual 
provinces,  were  governed  as  domains  by 
an  administrator  appointed  by  the  emperor 
and  personally  responsible  to  him.  He 
likewise  was  styled  procurator,  and  in 
general  had  a  position  similar  to  that  of 
the   other   governors.     Such   a  procurator 


was  Pontius  Pilate  in  Judsea,  which  for  a 
long  time  was  under  a  procurator.  The 
imperial  chief  treasurj'  was  administered 
■  by  a  2}>'0<'i'>'ct'^i'  «  rdfiOnVjus,  also  called 
procurator  flsci,  at  first  an  imperial  freed- 
man,  but  after  the  2nd  century  a  knight. 
To  administer  the  imperial  privy  purse, 
into  which  flowed  the  revenues  from  the 
crown  lands  and  the  private  fortune  of  the 
emperor,  there  were  special  procurators. 

Prodicus.  A  Greek  Sophist  of  CeOs,  con- 
temporary with  Socrates.  He  repeatedly 
visited  Athens  as  an  ambassador  from  his 
native  coimtry.  The  applause  which  his 
speeches  gained  there  induced  him  to  come 
forward  as  a  rhetorician.  In  his  lectures 
on  literary  style  he  laid  chief  stress  on  the 
right  use  of  words  and  the  accurate  dis- 
crimination between  synonyms,  and  thereby 
paved  the  way  for  the  dialectic  discussions 
of  Socrates.  None  of  his  lectures  have 
come  down  to  us  in  their  original  form. 
We  have  the  substance  only  of  his  cele- 
brated fable  of  the  Choice  of  Heracles 
[preserved  by  Xenophon,  Memorabilia,  ii 
§§  21-34]. 

Prodigium.  The  Latin  term  for  an  un- 
natural or,  at  any  rate,  unusual  and  inex- 
plicable phenomenon,  which  was  always 
treated  as  requiring  expiation  (prdcurdtio). 
This  was  onlj'  done  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
if  the  phenomenon  had  been  observed  on 
ground  belonging  to  the  State.  The  Senate, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  the  pontiffs,  or- 
dained either  particular  sacrifices,  to  speci- 
fied deities,  or  a  nine  da3's'  sacrifice,  or  a 
public  intercession,  and  left  the  execution 
of  the  ordinance  to  the  consuls.  If  a  jjro- 
digium  caused  so  much  alarm  that  the 
usual  means  of  expiation  seemed  insufficient, 
the  Senate  had  recourse  to  the  Sibj-lline 
books,  or  the  Etruscan  hdrusjnees.  {See 
Haruspex.)  For  the  prodiijiuni  of  a 
thunderbolt,  see  Puteal. 

Prodromi.      Greek    skirmishers.     {Sec 

HiPPEIS.) 

Proedria.  The  right  of  occupying  the 
front  row  of  seats  next  the  orchestra,  at  the 
dramatic  performances  in  the  Greek  theatre. 
This  distinction  was  enjoj'ed  by  the  priests, 
the  chief  magistrates,  distinguished  citizens, 
the  descendants  of  those  who  had  fallen 
in  battle  for  their  country,  and  members 
of  foreign  states  whom  it  was  desired  to 
honour,  especially  ambassadors.  The  term 
also  denotes  the  presidency  at  the  Council 
(see  Boule),  and  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
people.  [In  the  5th  century  B.C.  the 
2)rytdneit,  under   their   epistdtes,   presided 
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over  the  Council  and  the  assemblies  of  the 
people ;  in  the  4th,  the  pvocdrl  were 
instituted.  The  latter  were  appointed  on 
each  occasion  from  nine  of  the  tribes,  and 
the  presidential  duties  were  transferred  to 
them  and  their  epii>tatcs  (a  member  of  the 
tenth  tribe).  See  Aristotle,  Constitntion  of 
AfhcDS,  44,  pp.  1G3-4,  ed.  Sandys.] 

Prcetus.  Son  of  Abas  of  Argos,  and  twin 
brother  of  Acrlsius.  Expelled  from  his  home 
by  his  brothei',  he  fled  to  the  king  of  the 
Lycians,  lobates,  who  gave  him  in  marriage 
his  daughter  Anteia  (in  the  tragedians, 
Stenobcea),  and  compelled  Acrlsius  to  resign 
in  his  favour  the  sovereignty  of  Tiryns. 
Here  the  Cyclopes  built  him  a  town  of 
impregnable  strength.  His  daughters  were 
punished  with  madness  either  for  their 
opposition  to  the  worship  of  Dionysus  or 
(according  to  another  account)  for  their  dis- 
respect for  Hera.  This  madness  spread  to 
the  other  women  of  the  land,  and  was  only 
cured  by  the  interposition  of  Melampus 
(5.1'.).  His  son  Megapenthes  exchanged 
with  Perseus  the  rule  of  Tiryns  for  that  of 
Argos.     (Cp.  Belleeophon.) 

Proletarii.  The  name  in  the  Roman 
centuriate  system  (sec  Cexturia)  of  those 
citizens  who  were  placed  in  the  lowest  of 
the  five  property- classes,  and  who  were 
exempt  from  military  service  and  tribute. 
They  took  their  name  from  the  fact  that 
they  only  benefited  the  State  by  their 
children  (proles).  Another  name  for  them 
is  cdpite  ccnsi,  i.e.  those  who  were  classed 
in  the  list  of  citizens  at  the  census  solely  in 
i-egard  to  their  status  as  citizens  icciput). 
Afterwards,  the  richer  among  them  were 
taken  to  serve  in  the  wars  :  these  were  then 
called  proh'tarii  •  and  those  without  any 
property  at  all,  capita  ccnsi.  In  and  after 
the  time  of  Marius,  when  the  levy  of  troops 
was  no  longer  founded  on  the  census,  the 
Roman  armies  were  recruited  by  preference 
from  the  last  class. 

Promachus  (fighter  in  the  front  rank, 
protector).     (1)  An  epithet  of  Athene  (q.i'.). 

(2)  Son  of  Parthenoppeus  and  the  Nymph 
Clymene,  one  of  the  Epigoni  (q.v.). 

Prometheia.     See  Prometheus. 

Prometheus  (the  man  of  forethought).  Son 
of  the  Titan  lapetus  and  the  Ocean-nymph 
Clymene,  brother  of  Atlas,  Mencetius,  and 
Eiiimetheus,  father  of  Deucalion  {q.t\). 
The  most  ancient  account  of  him,  as  given 
by  Hosiod  [Tlicog.  521-61G]  is  as  follows. 
When  the  gods,  after  their  conquest  of  the 
Titans,  were  negotiating  with  mankind 
about  the  honour  to  be  paid  them,  Prome- 


theus was  charged  with  the  duty  of  divid- 
ing a  victim  offered  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 
He  endeavoured  to  impose  upon  Zeus  by 
dividing  it  in  such  a  way  as  cleverly  to 
conceal  the  half  which  consisted  of  flesh 
and  the  edible  vitals  under  the  skin  of  the 
animal,  and  to  lay  thereon  the  worst  part, 
the  stomach,  while  he  heaped  the  bones 
together  and  covered  them  with  fat. 

Zeus  divined  the  stratagem,  but,  out  of 
enmity  towards  man,  purposely  chose  the 
worse  portion  and  avenged  himself  by  re- 
fusing mortals  the  use  of  fire.  Thereupon 
Prometheus  stole  it  from  Oljanpus  and 
brought  it  to  men  in  a  hollow  reed.  As  a 
set  off  to  this  great  blessing,  Zeus  resolved 
to  send  them  an  equally  great  evil.  He 
caused  Hephtestus  to  make  of  clay  a  beau- 
tiful woman  named  Panddrci,  that  is,  the 
all-gifted  ;  for  the  gods  presented  her  with 
all  manner  of  charms  and  adornments, 
coupled  however  with  lies,  flattering  words, 
and  a  crafty  mind.  Hermes  brought  her, 
with  a  jar  as  her  dowry,  in  which  every 
evil  was  shut  up,  to  the  brother  of  Prome- 
theus, named  Epimetheus  (i.e.  the  man  of 
afterthought,  for  he  never  thought  of  what 
he  did  until  it  had  brought  him  into  trouble). 
In  spite  of  his  brother's  warning  not  to 
receive  any  present  from  Zeus,  he  was  en- 
snared by  her  charms  and  took  her  to  wife. 
Pandora  opened  the  jar,  and  out  flew  all 
manner  of  evils,  troubles,  and  diseases,  before 
unknown  to  man,  and  spread  over  all  the 
earth.  Only  delusive  Hope  remained  in  the 
jar,  since,  before  she  could  escape,  Pandora 
put  the  lid  on  the  jar  again  [iror/^'A-  cmd 
Days,  54-105].  But  Prometheus  met  with 
his  punishment.  Zeus  bound  him  in  ada- 
mantine fetters  to  a  pillar  with  an  eagle  to 
consume  in  the  day-time  liis  liver,  which 
grew  again  in  the  night.  At  last  Heracles, 
with  the  consent  of  Zeus,  who  desired  to 
increase  his  son's  renown,  killed  the  eagle, 
and  set  the  son  of  lapetus  free.  According 
to  this  account,  the  guile  of  Prometheus, 
and  his  opposition  to  the  will  of  Zeus, 
brought  on  man  far  more  e^'il  than  good. 

jEschylus,  on  the  other  hand,  taking  the 
view  suggested  by  the  Attic  cult  of  Prome- 
theus, in  which  the  fire-bringing  god  was 
honoured  as  the  founder  of  human  civiliza- 
tion, gave  the  myth  an  entirely  different 
form  in  his  trilogy  of  Prometheus  the  Fire- 
bearer,  Promethetis  Bound,  and  Promeflieus 
Eeleased.  In  these  Prometheus  is  still  of 
course  the  opponent  of  Zeus,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  is  represented  as  full  of  the 
most    devoted    love   for   the   human   race. 
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^schylus  makes  him  son  of  Tlieinls,  by 
whom  lie  is  put  in  possession  of  all  the 
secrets  of  the  future.  In  the  war  with  the 
Titans,  his  advice  assisted  Zeus  to  victory. 
But  when  the  god,  after  the  partition  of 
the  world,  resolved  on  destroying  the  rude 
human  race,  and  to  create  other  beings  in 
their  stead,  Prometheus  alone  concerned 
himself  with  the  fate  of  wretched  mortals, 
and  saved  them  from  destruction.  He 
brought  them  the  fire  he  had  stolen  from 
Hephsestus  at  Lemnos,  the  fire  that  was  to 
become  the  source  of  all  discoveries  and  of 
mastery  over  nature  ;  and  raised  them  to  a 
higher  civilization  by  his  inventive  skill 
and  by  the  arts  which  he  taught  mankind. 
For  this  he  was  punished  by  being  chained 
on  a  rock  beside  the  sea  in  the  wilds  of 
Scythia.  Oceanus  advised  him  to  bend 
beneath  the  might  of  Zeus;  but  he  consoled 
himself  with  the  knowledge  that,  if  the  god 
begat  a  son  bj'  a  certain  goddess  known  to 
himself  alone  {T/tctis),  that  son  would  de- 
throne his  father.  When  no  menaces  could 
tear  from  him  the  seci-et,  Zeus  hurled  him 
with  a  thunderbolt  into  Tartarus  together 
with  the  rock  to  which  he  was  chained. 
From  this  abode  he  first  emerged  into  the 
light  of  day  a  long  time  after,  to  be  fastened 
on  Jlount  Caucasus  and  torn  by  the  eagle 
until  another  immortal  voluntarily  entered 
Hades  for  him.  At  last  Heracles,  on  his 
journey  to  the  Hesperides,  shot  the  eagle ; 
the  centaur  Chirou  (q.v.),  suffering  from 
his  incurable  wound,  gladly  renounced  his 
immortality ;  and,  after  Prometheus  had 
revealed  the  name  of  the  goddess,  he  was  set 
free.  But,  as  a  sign  of  his  punishment,  he 
ever  after  bore  on  his  finger  an  iron  ring 
and  on  his  head  a  willow  crown.  He  re- 
turned to  Olympus,  and  once  more  became 
adviser  and  prophet  of  the  gods.  Legends 
related  that  he  moulded  men  and  animals 
of  clay,  and  either  animated  these  himself 
with  the  heavenly  fire  or  induced  Zeus  or 
Athene  to  do  so  [Ovid,  Met.,  i  81 ;  Horace, 
Odes,  i  16,  13].  In  Athens  Prometheus 
shared  with  Hephfestus  a  common  altar 
in  the  Academy,  in  the  sacred  precinct 
of  Athene,  and  was  honoured  with  a 
torch  race  in  a  yearly  festival  called  the 
Pr6meth~id. 

Pronaos  (Greek).  In  a  Greek  temple,  the 
entrance  hall  to  the  temple  proper,  or  nCioti. 
{See  Temple.) 

Propertius  (Sexfi(s).  A  Roman  elegiac 
poet  born  at  Aslsium  (Assisi),  in  Umbria 
[Prop.  V  1,  121-6  and  65-6 ;  i  22,  9.  The 
date   of   his   birth   is   uncertain.     He  was 


somewhat  older  than  Ovid,  and  was  pro- 
bably born  about  50  B.C.]  He  lost  his 
parents  at  an  early  age ;  and,  through  the 
general  confiscation  of  land  in  42,  was 
deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  his  paternal 
estate.  Still,  he  possessed  enough  to  live 
a  careless  poet's  life  at  Rome,  whither  he 
had  proceeded  soon  after  coming  of  age 
[about  34  B.C.].  He  there  associated  with 
his  patron  Maecenas  and  with  brother  poets 
such  as  Vergil  and  Ovid.  To  complete  his 
studies  he  afterwards  went  to  Athens. 
When  he  was  still  quite  young,  the  poet's 
spirit  woke  within  him,  and  expanded 
through  his  attachment  to  the  beautiful 
and  witty  Hostia.  Under  the  name  C'(/»?/(/«, 
she  henceforth  was  the  subject  of  his  love- 
poems.  For  five  years  [b.C.  28-23]  this 
attachment  lasted,  though  often  disturbed 
by  the  jealousy  of  the  sensitive  poet  and  the 
capriciousuess  of  his  mistress.  When  it 
had  come  to  an  end,  and  even  after  Cynthia's 
death  (probably  before  B.C.  18),  the  poet 
could  not  forget  his  old  passion.  He  him- 
self died  young.  He  often  expresses  fore- 
bodings of  an  early  death ;  there  is  no 
indication  in  his  poems  that  any  of  them 
were  written  later  than  16  B.C.  They  have 
come  down  to  us  in  four  books,  but  some 
scholars  are  of  opinion  that  the  poet  himself 
had  divided  them  into  five,  and  that  the 
original  second  and  third  books  have  been 
united,  perhaps  through  the  oversight  of 
friends  at  the  publication  of  the  last.  Pro- 
pertius himself  seems  to  have  only  published 
the  first.  In  the  first  four  books  amatory 
poems  preponderate.  The  fifth  book,  the 
confused  order  of  which  may  well  be  re- 
ferred to  the  poet's  untimely  death,  deals 
mainly  with  subjects  taken  from  Roman 
legends  and  history,  in  the  same  way  as 
Ovid  subsequently  treated  them  in  the 
Fasti. 

Propertius  possesses  a  .poetical  genius 
with  which  his  talent  is  unable  to  keep 
pace.  Endowed  with  a  nature  suscep- 
tible of  passion  as  deep  as  it  was  strong, 
as  ardent  as  it  was  easily  evoked,  and 
possessed  of  a  rich  fancy,  he  strives  to 
express  the  fulness  of  his  thoughts  and 
feelings  in  a  manner  modelled  closely  on 
that  of  his  Greek  masters ;  and  yet  in  his 
struggle  with  linguistic  and  metrical  form, 
ho  fails  to  attain  the  agreeable  in  every 
instance.  His  expression  is  often  peculiarly 
harsh  and  difficult,  and  his  meaning  is  fre- 
quently obscured  by  far-fetched  allusions  to 
unfamiliar  legends,  or  actual  transcripts  of 
them.     Herein  he  follows  the   example  of 
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his  models,  the  Alexandrine  poets,  CallT- 
machus  and  Philetas.  Nevertheless  he  is 
a  great  poet,  and  none  of  his-  countrymen 
[except  Catullus]  Iiave  depicted  the  fire  of 
passion  so  truly  and  so  vividly  eis  he. 

Propraetor  {pro  jirwtore).  The  name 
among  the  Romans  of  a  past  praetor  who, 
on  the  expiration  of  his  office,  proceeded 
to  administer  (generally  for  a  year)  the 
praetorian  province  assigned  him  by  lot  at 
the  beginning  of  his  office.  Occasionally 
this  title  was  also  borne  by  those  who, 
without  having  been  praetors  immediately 
before,     were     invested     with     praetorian 


celebrated  was  that  built  at  the  west  end  of 
the  Acropolis  (see  plan  of  Acropolis).  This 
was  built  of  Pentelic  marble  between  437 
and  432  B.C.,  under  the  auspices  of  Pericles, 
at  a  cost  of  2,012  talents  (about  £402,400). 
The  architect  was  Mnesicles.  The  main 
building,  a  quadrangle  of  large  dimensions, 
inclosed  by  walls  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
open  in  the  direction  of  the  city  and  the 
Acropolis,  was  transversely  divided  by  a 
wall  into  two  porticoes,  that  in  front  being 
about  twice  the  depth  of  that  behind.  The 
dividing  wall  had  five  openings,  the  widest 
in   the   middle,   and   two  smaller  on   each 


PLAN    OF    l'R01>Vl./KA. 
Tlie  duU.eil  pnrliniis  were  prnjected  only. 
(.Miss  Hariison's  Myf/tology,  etc.,  of  Mhcns,  p.  353,  after  Dorpfclil,  MiltheiUin^eUt  ISsii). 


powers  ;  in  particular,  by  the  qusestors  left 
behind  by  the  governors  in  the  provinces. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  pro])ra3tor 
had  only  six  lictors,  he  had  essentially  the 
same  position  in  the  province  as  the  pro- 
consul (q.v.).  Under  the  Empire  this  title 
was  also  given  to  the  governors  of  the  im- 
perial provinces,  as  distinguished  from  the 
proconsuls,  the  governors  of  the  senatorial 
provinces. 

Propylaea  (GrecJ^).  A  temple-like  porch 
leading  into  a  temple  inclosure.  [Thus 
there  were  2)vopyla?a  to  the  temple  of 
Athene  at  Sunlum,  and  of  Denieter  at 
Eleusis  {sec  plan  of  Eleusis)].     The  most 


side.  The  deeper  portico  in  front  of  this 
dividing  wall  was  faced  by  six  Doric  columns 
with  the  spaces  between  them  correspond- 
ing in  breadth  to  the  five  openings  in  the 
dividing  wall,  the  space  in  the  centre  being 
nearly  18  feet,  the  two  on  each  side  about 
12  and  11  feet.  The  portico  beyond  the 
division  was  similarly  faced  by  six  Doric 
columns.  The  columns  of  the  outer  portico 
were  29  feet  high,  those  of  the  inner  some- 
what less,  but  the  ground  on  which  they 
stand  is  Gi-  feet  higher,  so  that  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  inner  portico  was  nearly  5  feet 
higher  than  that  of  the  outer  portico.  Two 
rows  of  three  slender  Ionic  columns,  about 
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33  feet  high,  stood  on  either  side  of  the 
road  that  rises  towards  the  middle  entrance. 
These  divided  the  deep  outer  portico  into 
three  colonnades  spanned  by  slender  beams 
of  marble  with  a  coffered  ceiling  decorated 
with  gilt  palmetto  ornaments  on  a  blue 
ground.  Four  steps  led  from  outside  to  the 
two  side  colonnades  of  the  outer  portico ;  and 
from  the  farther  end  of  the  latter  five  marble 
steps  rose  to  the  side  doors  of  the  division 
between  the  porticoes.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  columns  is  still  standing.  To  the 
main  building  were  attached  two  side-wings, 
still  in  fairl}'  good  preservation,  not  so  high, 
but,  like  the  main  building,  furnished  with 
columned  chambers.  The  larger  of  these, 
the  north-west  wing  (now  generally  called 
the  Pin(7cOthrcci),  contained  a  collection  of 
pictures.  [The  south-w'est  wing  is  much 
smaller,  and  does  not  correspond  to  that  on 
the  north-west.  The  architect,  as  suggested 
by  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  was  probably  compelled 
to  modify  his  original  plan  because  it  would 
have  intruded  on  the  sacred  precincts  of 
Athene  Nike.  A  projected  south-east  hall 
was  similarly  given  up  because  of  the  pre- 
cincts of  Artemis  Brauronia ;  and  a  corre- 
sponding north-east  hall  was  not,  carried 
out,  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War  {cp.  plan).]  For  the  room 
in  the  Greek  house  called  prupijlaiun,  sec 
House. 

Prorogatio.  The  Roman  term  for  the 
extension  either  of  a  man's  j^ear  of  office 
(prorogatio  nuTghtrdfils),  or  of  a  supreme 
command  {prorogatio  imperii),  or  of  a 
provincial  administration  (prorogatio  pro- 
vincio'). 

Proscenium.    Sec  Theatre. 

Proserpina .     See  Persephone. 

Prosodiiim.  A  kind  of  song  generally 
sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flute  at 
festal  processions  to  the  temple  or  the  altar, 
chiefly  in  the  worship  of  Apollo.  It  had  a 
rhythm  corresponding  to  the  measure  of  the 
march. 

Prostas.     See  House  (Greek). 

Prostyles  (Greek).  Literally,  "  witli 
columns  in  front,"  an  epithet  of  a  temple 
(ndos)  with  the  columns  in  front  of  its 
portico  standing  completely  free  from  the 
front  wall  of  the  temple  itself.  (See  Temple, 
fig.  2.) 

Protagonistes.  In  the  Greek  drama,  the 
actor  who  plaj'ed  the  leading  part 

Protagoras.  A  Greek  Sophist  of  Abdera, 
born  about  4S0  is.C.  He  passed  some  forty 
years  in  travelling  through  the  different 
towns  of  Greece  as  a  teacher,  but  stayed 


chiefly  at  Athens.  There  ho  was  highly 
honoured  on  account  of  his  learning,  espe- 
cially by  Pericles,  until  he  was  expelled  for 
atheistical  statements  in  a  treatise  On  tlic 
Gods,  and  his  works  were  publicly  burnt. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  70.  His  teaching  was 
chiefly  directed  to  the  exposition  of  grammar 
and  rhetoric.  In  his  philosophical  views 
he  followed  Heraclltus,  transferring  the 
teaching  of  the  latter,  on  the  eternal  flux 
of  matter  to  human  knowledge,  which,  as 
he  thought,  was  merely  a  subjective  and 
relative,  not  an  objective  and  absolute  truth. 
This  is  the  point  of  his  celebrated  proposi- 
tion, "Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things  :  of 
those  which  are,  that  they  are  ;  of  those 
which  are  not,  that  they  are  not"  [Plato, 
Theaietvs,  152  ;  Diogenes  Laertius,  ix  51.] 

Protesilaus.  Son  of  Iphiclus,  king  of 
Phyliice,  in  Thessaly.  Ho  was  the  first  to 
leap  on  to  the  soil  of  Troy  at  the  landing  of 
the  Greeks,  although  he  knew  that  the  first 
who  set  foot  on  Trojan  ground  must  die. 
He  was  forthwith  killed  by  Hector.  His 
men  were  then  led  hy  his  younger  brother, 
Podarces.  His  wife,  Laodameia,  daughter 
of  Acastus,  obtained  from  the  gods  the  boon 
that  Protesilaus,  to  whom  she  had  only  been 
married  for  one  day,  might  return  to  earth 
for  three  hours.  When  he  died  again,  she 
joined  him  in  death.  According  to  another 
legend,  she  had  a  wax  image  of  him  made, 
to  which  she  paid  divine  honours ;  and, 
when  her  father  burnt  it  on  a  funeral  pile, 
she  threw  herself  on  the  flames  in  despair, 
and  died. 

Proteus.  According  to  Homer  \0d.  iv 
354-569]  an  old  man  of  the  sea,  a  subject 
of  Poseidon,  who  tended  the  seals  which 
are  the  flocks  of  Amphitrite.  Like  all 
marine  deities,  he  possessed  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy and  the  power  of  assuming  any 
shape  he  pleased.  He  used  to  sleep  at 
mid-day  on  the  island  of  Pharos,  near 
Egypt.  When  Menelaus,  on  his  return 
from  Troy,  was  detained  by  contrary  winds 
on  the  island,  be  surprised  Proteus,  by  the 
advice  of  his  daiighter  Idothea,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  his  transformations,  held  him  fast 
until  he  told  him  the  means  for  returning 
home.  According  to  later  legends  [Hero- 
dotus, ii  112,  118;  Euripides,  Helen], 
Proteus  was  a  son  of  Poseidon,  and  was 
an  Egyptian  king  living  on  the  island  of 
Pharos,  to  whom  Hermes  conducted  Helen 
when  she  M'as  carried  off  by  Paris,  while 
only  a  phantom  followed  Paris  to  Troy. 
Menelaus,  as  he  returned  from  Troy,  received 
his  wife  again  from  him. 
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Frothy ron.     Sec  Hodse  {Greek). 

Protogenes.  A  celebrated  Greek  painter 
of  Caunus  iu  Caria.  who  lived  for  the  most 
part  at  Rhodes,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  and  his  first  successors.  He  died  300 
B.C.  His  poverty  seems  to  have  prevented 
him  from  attending  the  school  of  any  of  the 
celebrated  masters  of  his  age,  for  no  one  is 
named  as  his  instructor.  He  long  remained 
poor  until  the  unselfish  admiration  which 
his  contemporary  and  brother  painter 
Apelles  showed  for  his  works  raised  him 
in  riper  years  to  great  celebrity.  His  works, 
owing  to  the  e.xcessive  care  he  bestowed  on 
them,  were  few  in  number ;  but  their  per- 
fect execution  led  to  their  being  ranked  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  antiquity  among  the 
highest  productions  of  art.  His  most  cele- 
brated works  were  a  Eei^iine/  Seityr,  and  also 
a  painting  representing  the  Rhodiau  hero 
Idlfjaus.  On  the  latter  he  spent  seven  or, 
according  to  others,  as  many  as  eleven  years. 
To  insure  its  permanence  he  covered  it 
M'ith  four'  distinct  coats  of  paint,  so  that 
when  the  upper  coating  perished  the  lower 
might  takes  its  place  [Pliny,  iV.  IT.,  xxxv 
101-105]. 

Provincia.  A  Roman  term  implying,  (1) 
a  sphere  of  duty,  especially  that  assigned  to 
a  consul  or  pra?tor,  within  which  he  exer- 
cised his  impcrlum. 

(2)  A  territory  acquired  by  the  Romans 
outside  the  limits  of  Italy,  subject  to  the 
payment  of  taxes  and  administered  by  a 
governor.  Under  the  Republic,  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  conquered  land  as  a  province  was 
managed  by  the  conquering  general,  with 
the  advice  of  a  commission  of  ten  senators, 
who  were  nominated  by  the  Senate  and 
received  their  instructions  from  that  body. 
The  previous  administration  was  altered 
as  little  as  possible,  so  far  as  it  was  not 
in  conflict  with  the  interests  of  Rome.  The 
lex  provincice  thus  established  fixed  for 
the  future  the  form  of  government.  The 
first  provinces  were  Sicily  (from  24-1  B.C  ) 
and  Sardinia  with  Corsica  (from  231).  Their 
number  rose  under  the  Republic  to  fifteen, 
i.e.  (besides  the  two  already  mentioned), 
the  two  provinces  of  Spain  {Ulterior  and 
Clterior),  Illyria,  Macedonia,  Achaia,  Asia 
Minor,  the  two  Gauls  {Transaljnnct  and 
C'isalplna),  Bithynia,  Cyrene  and  Crete, 
Cllicia,  Syria.  Their  governors  were  either 
proprietors  (at  first  praetors)  or  proconsuls. 
The  Senate  decided  which  provinces  were 
to  be  consular,  which  prtetorian;  and  the 
consuls  and  prtetors  had  their  respective 
provinces  assigned  to  them  by  lot.     In  the 


case  of  ihe  consuls  this  was  done  imme- 
diately after  their  election  ;  in  the  case  of 
the  prsetors,  after  their  actual  accession  to 
office.  When  their  year's  office  was  com- 
pleted, they  proceeded  as  proconsuls  and 
propraetors  to  their  provinces,  and  stayed 
there  a  year  until  they  were  relieved  by 
their  successors,  unless,  as  frequently  hap- 
pened, it  proved  necessary  to  prolong  their 
imperium. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic 
(52  B.C.),  that  it  became  a  rule  that  no 
consul  or  praetor  should  be  allowed  to  be 
governor  of  a  province  until  five  years 
after  he  had  ceased  to  hold  his  office.  The 
Senate  also  settled  for  every  governor  his 
supply  of  money,  troops,  ships,  and  sub- 
ordinates. These  last  included  one  or  more 
IC'ijCdi,  a  qitci'stor,  and  a  numerous  staff. 
In  the  governor's  hands  was  concentrated 
the  entire  administrative  power  over  the 
province.  He  commanded  the  garrison 
troo[)s,  he  had  the  right  of  raising  a  levy 
of  Roman  citizens  and  provincials  alike, 
and  of  making  requisitions  to  obtain  the 
means  for  war.  He  also  possessed  jurisdic- 
tion iu  criminal  and  civil  cases,  in  the 
former,  with  power  of  life  and  death,  except 
that  Roman  citizens  had  the  right  of  appeal 
{pruvordUo).  While  it  was  carefully  pre- 
scribed how  much  the  governors  could 
require  from  the  provincials  for  the  sujDport 
of  their  person  and  attendants,  their  powers 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  enrich  them- 
selves by  all  manner  of  extortion,  and  this 
became  the  rule  to  a  most  extraordinary 
extent.  Against  such  oppression  the  pro- 
vincials had  no  protection,  so  long  as  the 
governor's  office  lasted.  It  was  only  on  its 
termination  that  they  could  in  earlier  times 
lay  a  complaint  before  the  Senate,  which 
seldom  led  to  anything ;  while,  after  149 
B.C.,  they  had  open  to  them  the  procedure 
of  bringing  a  charge  of  extortion,  which 
was  attended  with  great  difficulty  and 
expense.  {See  Repetundarum  Crimen.) 
These  extortions  were  repeated  anew  5'ear 
after  year,  together  with  the  exorbitant 
demands  of  the  tax-collectors  (see  Publi- 
CANi) ;  and  the  governors,  when  invoked 
against  them,  in  spite  of  their  autliority, 
rarely  ventured  to  interpose,  from  fear  of 
the  equestrian  ])lutocracy.  The  result  was, 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  Republic,  the  pro- 
vinces were  in  absolute  poverty.  A  real 
improvement  in  their  condition  was  brought 
j  about  by  the  regulations  enforced  under 
the  Empire,  when  some  provinces  attained 
a  liigh  pitch  of  prosperity. 
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In  27  B.C.  Anj^ustus  divided  tho  then 
existing  provinces  into  imperial  and  senn- 
torial.  He  entrusted  ten,  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete trnnqnillity,  to  the  Senate;  c/r.  Africa, 
Asia  Minor,  Achaia,  Illyria  or  Dalniatia, 
Macedonia,  Sicilj',  Crete  with  C3"rGne, 
Bitliynia,  Sardinia,  and  South  Spain.  He 
took  into  his  own  hands  the  twelve  which 
still  required  military  occupation.  These 
were :  North  Spain,  Lusitania,  the  four 
provinces  of  Gaul  (A^arboncnsis,  Lvgdu- 
nensis  or  Cclticci,  Aqiufunia,  and  Bdgica), 
Upper  and  Lower  Germany,  Syria,  Cilicia, 
Cj'prus,  and  Egypt.  Changes  were  made 
in  this  partition  later  on;  but  the  provinces 
acquired  after  27  B.C.  fell  to  the  emperor. 
For  the  senatorial  provinces  the  governors 
were  appointed  on  the  whole  in  the  ancient 
manner,  i.e.  by  the  lot,  and  for  one  year; 
but  with  this  difference,  that  five,  and  after- 
wards ten  to  thirteen,  years  had  to  elapse 
after  tho  consulship  or  prsetorship  before 
past  consuls  or  past  praetors  proceeded  to 
their  provinces.  The  former  received  the 
provinces  which  were  from  the  very  first 
called  consular,  viz.  Asia  and  Africa,  the 
latter  the  others,  which  were  praetorian ; 
but  both  sets  of  governors  alike  were 
styled  2Ji'OConsuIs,  and  wei-e  attended  by 
the  same  retinue  as  heretofore.  The  im- 
perial provinces,  which  became  three  times 
as  numerous  by  the  time  of  Trajan,  vv'ere 
governed  by  the  emjjeror  himself  through 
deputies  whose  continuance  in  office  de- 
pended on  tho  will  of  the  emperor  who 
appointed  them.  These  deputies,  according 
to  the  importance  of  the  province,  were 
either  of  consular  or  praetorian  rank,  ICgCdi 
Artgusti  jjro  pra'torc  (see  Legati),  or  ^wo- 
cumtores  (q.v.).  Egypt  alone,  which  was 
governed  as  an  imperial  domain,  was  under 
a  prcvfectus  (q.v.).  The  financial  adminis- 
tration of  the  senatorial  provinces  was 
managed  by  qufestors  ;  that  of  the  imperial, 
by  procurators,  who  also  collected  in  the 
senatorial  provinces  the  revenues  directly 
due  to  tho  emperor.  Augustus  established  a 
fixed  stipend  for  all  officers  outside  Rome, 
and  thus  aiforded  a  real  relief  to  the 
oppressed  provincials.  Considerable  alle- 
viation was  also  secured  for  them  by  the 
limitation  to  the  employment  of  State  tax- 
collectors.  The  same  result  was  promoted 
by  the  longer  continuance  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  imperial  provinces,  and  the 
greater  facilities  granted  for  bringing  an  in- 
dictment, by  means  of  a  regular  procedure 
before  the  Senate.  Moreover  the  emperor, 
after   the  proconsular  power  over  all  pro- 


vinces had  been  conferred  on  Augustus,  23 
B.C.,  ranked  as  the  highest  authority  over 
all  the  governors,  and  heard  complaints  as 
well  as  appeals. 

Provocatio.  The  Roman  term  for  the 
appeal  from  the  verdict  of  the  magistrate 
to  the  decision  of  the  people. 

Under  the  kings  the  court  of  apj)eal  was 
the  conutia  cuvidta  ;  after  Servius  Tullius, 
the  comitia  ccnfuridfa.  While,  under  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  the  kings,  the  right  of 
appeal  was  allowed,  on  the  establishment  of 
the  Republic,  in  509  B.C.,  this  was  imposed 
on  the  consuls  as  a  dutj',  and  was  repeatedly 
enjoined  by  special  enactments  in  all  cases 
where  it  was  a  question  of  life  and  death, 
or  of  corporal  punishment.  The  appeal 
was  only  valid  within  the  city,  and  the 
pi'mierium,  but  not  in  the  camp.  More- 
over, no  one  could  appeal  against  the 
dictator.  When  afterwards  (454  B.C.), 
besides  the  consuls,  the  tribunes  and  sediles 
acquired  the  right  of  imposing  a  fine  (iiuilta, 
q.v.\  a  maximum  limit  was  fixed  for  it,  and 
if  that  was  exceeded,  there  was  an  appeal 
to  the  comitia  tvibtda. 

As  this  appeal  was  expected  in  all  legiti- 
mate cases,  trials  of  this  kind  were  held 
immediately  before  the  comitia  concerned 
with  such  appeals ;  and  after  the  verdict 
had  been  pronounced  by  the  magistrate 
presiding,  it  was  either  confirmed  or  re- 
versed by  the  votes  of  the  people.  About 
195  B.C.  the  right  of  appeal  was  extended 
over  the  whole  of  Italy  and  the  provinces. 
After  permanent  courts  for  certain  offences 
had  been  established,  the  qutvitt'ulnvs  per- 
petUrn  (see  Quj.stio),  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
people,  and  with  it  the  appeal  thereto,  be- 
came more  and  more  limited.  For  the  jJi'o- 
vocatio  under  the  Empire,  see  AppeIjLATIO. 

Proxfinus  (State-friend).  The  Greek  term 
for  tho  representative  of  a  State  who  was 
appointed,  from  the  citizens  of  another 
State,  to  attend  to  the  interests  of  its 
citizens  there  resident,  as  often  as  they 
needed  legal  protection  and  assistance.  In 
the  interests  of  foreigners,  many  States 
appointed  such  representatives  from  among 
their  own  citizens.  Their  position  may  be 
compared  with  that  of  our  consuls.  The 
proxenus  received  many  distinctions  and 
honours  from  the  State  which  he  represented. 
To  be  nominated  jM'o.ronts  was  in  somecases 
only  an  honorary  distinction,  which  the 
State  conferred  on  such  foreigners  as  re- 
sided in  it  as  aliens  (see  Metceci),  and  were 
therefore  unable  to  do  any  service  abroad 
for  the  citizens  of  the  State  in  which  they 
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resided.  This  distinction  insured  inauy 
privileges,  such  as  freedom  from  taxation 
and  from  public  burdens  which  otherwise 
fell  on  the  resident  aliens,  and,  in  general, 
exemption  from  tolls  and  taxes ;  also  the 
right  to  acquii'e  property  in  land,  free 
admission  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  assem- 
blies of  the  j)eople,  etc.  [See  Mouceaux, 
Lcs  Proxenics  Grccques,  1886.] 

Prudentius  Clemens  {Aiiyejiux).  The  most 
important  among  the  Christian  Latin  poets, 
born  348  A.D.,  of  a  respectable  family  in 
Spain.  After  a  rhetorical  and  legal  edu- 
cation, he  first  practised  as  an  advocate, 
discharged  the  duties  of  a  civil  and 
criminal  judge  in  Spain,  held  a  high  military 
appointment  at  court,  and  in  later  years 
i-etired  to  a  monastery,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  writing  sacred  poems,  and  died 
about  410  A.D.  He  published  a  collection 
of  his  sacred  poems  in  4U5  a.d.  They  are 
composed  with  rhetorical  skill,  in  epic  and 
lyric  metres  (in  the  latter  of  which  Horace 
in  his  model) ;  and  they  include  subjects 
of  the  most  varied  kind  :  Hymus  for  daily 
prayer  (Cdthemci-lnOn  llbcr):  a  niartyro- 
logy  [Pei'i  Stephdnon);  a  conflict  between 
the  virtues  and  the  vices  for  the  soul  of 
man,  etc. 

Erytaneia.  The  term  in  Athenian  law 
for  a  sum  of  money  paid  by  both  parties 
at  the  commencement  of  a  private  suit, 
to  defray  the  expense  of  the  action.  In 
actions  for  sums  between  100  and  1,000 
drachma:  it  was  three  dracJimce;  for  larger 
sums,  thirty.  The  defeated  party  had  to 
refund  this  sum  to  the  successful  litigant. 
{Sec  Judicial  Procedure,  I.) 

Prytaneia  {Greek).  [(1)  Any  public 
office  held  by  rotation  for  given  periods ; 
c.y.  in  Herodotus,  vi  110,  the  chief  com- 
mand for  the  day,  held  by  each  of  the  ten 
generals  in  turn.  (2)  The  period  of  thirty- 
five  or  thirty-six  days,  i.e.  about  one-tenth 
of  the  year,  during  which  each  of  the  ten 
phf/lce  presided  in  turn  over  the  Council 
and  ecclcsia.  The  order  was  determined 
by  lot.  The  presiding  tribe  was  represented 
by  its  epistdtcs,  who  was  appointed  by  lot 
to  preside  for  the  day,  and  could  not  hold 
this  office  more  than  once  in  each  year 
(Aristotle,  On  Constitution  of  Athens,  44).] 

Prytaueis  (sing,  jfrytdrus,  "a  presi- 
dent ").  The  name  in  various  Greek  free 
States  for  the  highest  officials.  In  many 
States,  especially  in  early  times,  one,  two, 
or  five  prytaneis  ruled  with  almost  kingly 
power.  At  Athens  yx-.v^cnu'.s  was  the  name 
for  the  member  of  a  body  of  officials  who 


presided  over  that  body  when  it  had  any 
public  business  to  transact.  This  title 
was  also  given  to  the  presidents  of  the 
naucrdria'  {q.v.),  and  Council  [who,  with 
their  cpistutcs  at  their  head,  presided  over 
the  Council  and  ccclcnia  during  the  5th 
century  B.C.  In  the  4th  century  the 
presidential  duties  were  transferred  to  the 
prucdrl  and  their  epistates.  {See  Aristotle, 
Constitution  of  Atlicns,  44,  pp.  U'H.-i.,  ed. 
Sandys  )] 

Prytaneum  (Gr.,  priitdneion).  In  many 
Greek  towns,  a  public  building  consecrated 
to  Hestia  (q.v.),  and  containing  the  State 
hearth.  At  Athens,  it  was  here  that  the 
State  offered  hospitable  entertainment  as  a 
public  compliment  to  foreign  ambassadors, 
to  Athenian  envoys  on  their  return  from 
the  suocessfal  discharge  of  their  mission, 
also  to  citizens  who  had  done  good  service 
to  the  State,  esi^ecially  to  distinguished 
generals,  and  victors  in  the  great  Pan- 
hellenic  games,  and  sometimes  even  to 
their  descendants.  In  the  case  of  those 
who  were  Athenian  citizens,  this  privilege 
was  usually  granted  for  life. 

Psamathe.  A  daughter  of  a  king  of 
Argos,  mother  of  Linus  (q.v.)  by  Apollo. 

Psephisma.  The  Greek,  and  especially  the 
Athenian,  term  for  a  resolution  of  the  people 
arrived  at  by  voting.     {See  Ecclesia,  1.) 

Pseiidodipteros  ("  falsely  dipteral").  An 
epithet  describing  a  temple  which  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  four  sides  by  only  a  single 
row  of  columns,  placed  at  intervals  which 
correspond  to  the  position  of  the  outer  row 
of  columns  in  a  dipteral  temple.  (See 
Temi'les,  fig.  6.) 

Pseudoperipteros  ("falsely  peripteral"). 
An  epithet  of  a  temple  in  which  the  side 
columns  were  "  engaged  "  in  the  wall  of  the 
ccUa,  instead  of  standing  out  at  a  distance 
from  it.     {Sec  Tejiples.) 

Psyche.  In  Greek  mythology,  the  per- 
sonification of_  the  human  soul  as  the  being 
beloved  by  Eros  {Atnor).  She  is  repre- 
sented as  a  butterfly,  or  as  a  j'oung  maiden 
with  butterfly's  wings,  sometimes  as  pur- 
sued by  Eros  in  various  ways,  or  revenging 
herself  on  him,  or  imited  with  him  in  the 
tenderest  love.  Apiileius  {q.v),  in  his  tale 
of  the  Golden  Ass  [Met.  iv  28-vi  24],  has 
availed  himself  of  this  representation.  He 
makes  them  the  hero  and  heroine  of  an  old 
popular  tradition,  in  which  a  loving  couple, 
after  a  sorrowful  separation,  are  restored  to 
one  another  for  ever.  The  love-god  causes 
the  charming  Psyche,  the  youngest  of  the 
three  daughters  of  a  king,  to  bo  carried  off 
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by  Zephyi'iis  to  a  secluded  spot,  where  he 
visits  her  at  night  alone,  without  being  seen 
or  recognised  by  her.  Persuaded  by  her 
sisters,  she  transgresses  his  command,  and 
wishes  to  see  him,  wlien  the  god  immediately 
vanishes.  Amid  innumerable  troubles  and 
ajipalling  trials  she  seeks  her  lover,  till  at 
length,  puriticd  by  the  sufferings  she  has 
endured,  she  tinds  him  again,  and  is  united 
to  him  for  ever.  In  the  mj'th,  as  told  by  i 
Apuleius,  her  daughter  is  called  VulKjAas. 

Psychomanteion.  A  Greek  term  for  an 
oracle  of  the  dead.    (See  Oracles.) 

Psychopompos.  The  guider  of  souls, 
another  name  for  Hermes. 

Pterelaus.  King  of  the  Taphii  and  Tele- 
boae  in  Acarnania.  He  was  killed  by  his 
daughter  Comsetho,  who  pulled  out  the 
golden  hair,  ou  the  possession  of  which 
depended  the  immortality  accorded  him  by 
Poseidon,    (ilcc  Amphitryon.) 

Ptolemjeus.  (1)  Ptolemy  J,  called  Sotcv 
("  saviour  "  or  "  preserver  "),  son  of  Lagus, 
born  36G  B.C. ;  general  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  after  whose  death  (323)  he  received 
Egypt  as  his  province.  He  took  the  royal 
title  in  306.  In  the  last  years  of  his  rule 
lie  founded  the  famous  Museum  and  the 
great  Librarj'  of  Alexandria,  and  attracted 
thither  all  the  foremost  poets  and  scholars 
of  the  time.  He  died  in  283.  While  he  was 
on  the  throne,  he  wrote  a  histor}'  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  which  was  noteworthy  for 
its  accuracj^  more  especially  in  military 
detail,  and  for  its  avoidance  of  exaggera- 
tion. Among  the  works  on  Alexander  it 
took  the  first  place.  Only  comparativelj- 
short  fragments  of  it  have  been  preserved. 
Next  to  Aristobalus,  he  is  the  principal 
authority  for  Arrian's  Anuhcisis. 

(2)  Claitdtus  Ptolcmccits.  A  famous 
Greek  mathematician,  astronomer,  and  geo- 
grapher. He  came  from  Ptolemais  Her- 
meiou  [ruins  at  modern  Menschic]  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  lived  and  worked  in  the  2nd 
century  a.d.  The  most  important  of  his 
writings  which  have  been  preserved  are  : 

(a)  Gt'Ogrd place  Ilyphcgesis  ("  instruc- 
tions for  the  drawing  of  maps"),  a  geo- 
graphical work  in  eight  books,  the  first  of 
which  contains  the  principles  of  mathe- 
matical geography  and  the  drawing  of  maps, 
and  the  calculation  of  the  longitudes  and 
latitudes  of  j)laces  in  the  then  known 
world ;  ii-vii  contain  tables  of  names  of 
places  in  the  maps  described,  arranged 
according  to  degrees  and  their  subdivi- 
sions ;  viii  contains  an  astronomical  table 
of    climates.      This   work    is    one   of    the 


chief  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  ancient 
geograjihy. 

(b)  His  principal  astronomical  and  mathe- 
matical work,  in  thirteen  books,  is  called  the 
Great  Sj/ntaxis  of  Astrononti/,  also  known 
as  the  Alm(ii/est  (from  the  Arabian  transla- 
tion, Tabrir  al  Magesthi,  through  which  it 
first  became  known  to  the  Western  world). 
This  gives  (with  corrections)  a  summary  of 
the  researches  of  the  earlier  astronomers, 
and  describes  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  the 
universe,  with  the  earth  as  a  fixed  centre, 
the  system  which  was  not  superseded  till 
the  time  of  Copernicus  (1473-1543). 

(c)  The  Harmonics,  in  three  books;  next 
to  that  of  Aristoxenus  the  most  important 
work  on  ancient  music.  Of  his  remaining 
works  we  may  mention  the  Canon  of  Kings, 
a  fragment  of  his  chronological  tables,  cal- 
culating in  Egyptian  years  the  duration  of 
the  reign  of  fifty-five  kings:  twentj^  Babj'- 
lonians  after  Nabonassar  (747  B.C.),  ten 
Persians,  thirteen  Ptolemies,  and  the  Roman 
emperors  down  to  Antoninus  Pius. 

Publicani.  The  Romans  gave  this  name 
to  those  who  did  business  with  the  State 
by  becoming  contractors  for  public  build- 
ings and  for  supplies,  and  to  farmers  of  pub- 
lic lands,  especially  those  who  farmed  the 
public  taxes  {vectigCdia)  for  a  certain  time, 
on  payment  of  a  fixed  sum.  In  Rome,  as 
indeed  throughout  the  ancient  world  {cp. 
Telon^),  the  collection  of  taxes  was  made, 
not  b}'  paid  officials,  but  by  farmers  of  taxes, 
who  belonged  to  the  equestrian  order,  as 
the  senators  were  excluded  from  such  busi- 
ness. The  farmers  of  taxes,  by  the  im- 
mense profits  which  they  made,  became  a 
politically  powerful  class  of  capitalists. 
As  the  various  taxes  in  the  different  pro- 
vinces were  let  out  as  a  whole  by  the 
censors,  joint-stock  companies  were  formed, 
sociStdtes  ])ublicclnorum,  whose  members 
received  a  proportionate  return  for  their  in- 
vested capital.  One  member,  the  manceps, 
made  a  tender  at  the  public  auction,  con- 
cluded the  contract  with  the  censors,  and 
gave  the  necessary  security.  The  duration 
of  the  contract  was  a  lustrum,  i.e.  the 
period  between  one  censorship  and  another, 
in  imperial  times  always  five  years;  it 
began  on  the  15th  of  March. 

The  general  superintendence  was  given 
to  a  magister  societatis  in  Rome,  who 
vacated  office  every  year ;  the  management 
of  details  was  in  the  hands  of  numerous 
officials. 

According  to  the  amount  of  the  taxes 
farmed,    the    publicani    received    special 
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names.  The  highest  class,  dfcumam,  were 
the  farmers  of  the  dcciimd,  the  tenth  part 
of  the  produce  of  the  agricultural  lands 
■which  had  been  taken  from  the  old  posses- 
sors. The  pcciidrii  or  scrij^itru'Co-ii,  were 
the  farmers  of  the  script  lira,  the  tax  levied 
for  the  use  of  the  State  pastures.  The 
conducfOrcs  poi-tOnOrtim  were  the  farmers 
of  the  poi-toria,  the  import  and  export  dues, 
etc.  In  order  to  make  the  greatest  possible 
gain,  thep»6/<crt>!t  were  guilty  of  the  most 
grievous  oppression  of  the  provincials,  whose 
only  hope  of  relief  lay  in  the  governor,  who 
was  rarely  able  to  help  them  for  fear  of 
these  influential  societies.  Under  the  Em- 
pire the  position  of  the  jsrovincials  was 
improved  ;  for  the  emperor,  as  the  governor- 
in-chief  of  all  the  provinces,  heard  the  final 
appeal  in  the  case  of  any  grievances.  In 
imperial  times,  the  dccumani  ceased  to 
exist,  and  the  letting  out  of  taxes  was  en- 
trusted to  the  official  boards  specially  con- 
cerned with  then.. 

Publilius  Synis  (i.e.  "the  Syrian")'.  A 
Roman  writer  of  mimes  [ace  Mime),  a  youn- 
ger contemporary  and  rival  of  Laberius  ;  he 
flourished  about  43  B.C.  Probablj'  born  at 
Antiocli  in  Syria,  he  came  to  Rome  in  early 
youth  as  a  slave.  On  account  of  his  wit  he 
was  liberated  by  his  master,  and  received 
a  careful  education.  As  a  writer  of  mimes 
and  as  au  improviser,  he  was  exceedingly 
popular,  and,  after  the  death  of  Laberius, 
held  sole  sway  on  the  stage.  His  mimes 
contained,  in  addition  to  the  farcical  humour 
of  this  sort  of  writing,  a  great  number  of 
short,  witty  sayings.  These  were  so  much 
admired  that  they  were  excerpted  at  an  early 
date,  and  used  in  schools,  while  the  pieces 
themselves  were  soon  forgotten. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  these  sayings  were 
popular  under  the  name  of  Senecii.  We 
have  au  alphabetical  collection  of  nearly  two 
hundred  of  these  apophthegms,  bearing  the 
title,  Publilii  Si/ri  Mimi  Sententiw  [e.g. 
"  Nece.sse  est  multos  timeat,  quem  multi 
timent "  ;  "  Beneficium  accipero,  libertatem 
est  vendei-e " ;  and  (the  motto  of  the 
Edinburgh  Rcincv;)  "Index  damnatur  cum 
nocens  absolvitur  "]. 

Ptidioitia.  The  Roman  goddess  of 
modesty  and  chastity.  She  was  at  first  wor- 
shipped in  a  chapel  in  Rome  exclusively  by 
the  patrician  matrons.  When,  in  296  B.C., 
the  ]iatrician  Verglniawas  excluded  from  this 
worship  by  her  marriage  with  the  plebeian 
consul  Volumnius,  she  erected  in  her  own 
house  a  chapel  to  the  goddess,  so  that  the 
plebeian     matrons     might    worshi|i    there. 


Afterwards  this  cult  died  out  with  the 
decay  of  morals.  In  imperial  times  altars 
were  erected  to  Pudicitia  in  honour  of  the 
empresses.  The  goddess  was  represented 
as  a  draped  matron,  concealing  her  riglit 
hand  in  her  garment. 

Pulpitum.  The  stage  of  the  Roman 
theatre.     {Sec  Theatre.) 

Purpura.  The  finest  and  most  costly 
dj'e  of  the  ancients,  a  discovery  of  the 
Pho?nicians ;  already  known  to  the  Greeks 
in  the  Homeric  age.  [This  may  be  inferred 
from  the  frequent  epithet  porphyvcos  ap- 
plied to  robes,  rugs,  etc.]  It  was  also 
known  to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  their 
kings.  It  was  obtained  from  two  kinds 
of  shells  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea:  (1) 
from  the  trumpet-shell  (Gr.  kerf/x ;  Lat. 
baclnum,  miirex)  [=buc.ctn'ium  Idpilhis]; 
(2)  from  the  true  piirple-shell  (Gr.  pov- 
phyva  ;  Lat.  puipSra,  jKlugia)  [  =  mure;r 
hrandaris  or  trtbulus].  These  shells 
respectively  contained  in  a  diminutive 
bladder  a  small  quantity  of  (1)  scarlet 
coloured,  (2)  black  and  red  coloured  juice. 
The  juice  collected  from  a  number  of  these 
shells  was  placed  in  salt  [in  the  proportion 
of  about  one  pint  of  salt  to  every  seventy- 
five  pounds  avoirdupoisof  juice],  and  heated 
in  metal  vessels  by  the  introduction  of  warm 
vapours ;  then  the  raw  material,  wool  and 
silk,  was  dyed  in  it.  The  best  and  dearest 
purple  was  alwaj'S  the  Phojnician,  especiall}' 
that  of  Tj're,  although  it  was  prepared  by 
other  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean. 
As  the  colour  of  the  hucinum  was  not  last- 
ing, it  was  not  used  by  itself,  but  only  in 
combination  with  the  true  purpura  for 
producing  certain  varieties  of  purple  d5'e. 
By  mixing  buciniim  with  black  pcluglum, 
the  juice  of  the  true  purple-shell,  the 
fashionable  violet,  called  the  "  amethyst  " 
purple  was  produced  ;  and,  by  a  double  pro- 
cess of  dj^eing,  first  inhoM-hoWeA jielagiinu, 
and  then  in  bucininii,  Tyrian  purple  was 
produced.  This  had  the  colour  of  clotted 
blood,  and  when  looked  at  straight  ap- 
peared black,  when  held  to  the  light  it 
glowed  with  colour.  A  pound  of  violet 
wool  cost  in  Csesar's  time  100  denarii 
(£4  7s.),  Tyrian  purple  wool  above  1,1300 
denarii  (£4.3  10s.).  By  mixing  pelagium 
with  other  matter,  water,  urine,  and  orchilla, 
the  bright  purple  dyes,  heliotrope-blue, 
mauve-blue,  and  violet-yellow,  were  ob- 
tained. Other  coloui's  were  produced  by 
the  combination  of  the  different  methods  of 
dyeing ;  first  dyeing  the  material  with 
violet  colour,  purple  dye,  and  scarlet  (pro- 
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duced  by  kcrmes  [from  the  coccus  ilicis] ; 
then  by  using  the  Tvi'iaii  method,  they 
obtained  the  tjjnant/rniiim,  ihe  T^-iian 
shell-purple,  and  the  variety  called  the 
liijsg'inum  [from  Gr.  hysge^a,  variety  of 
prinus,  or  qiwreus  cor  rift}  ra.  (Pliny,  iV./r 
ix  124-141.)  For  further  details,  see 
Bliimner's  IWhnologie,  i  224-240]. 

Purple  robes  were  used  at  an  early  date 
by  the  Greeks  as  a  mark  of  dignity.  Even 
the  Athenian  archons  wore  purple  mantles 
official  1}'.  In  Rome  at  one  time  broad,  at 
another  narrow,  stripes  of  purple  on  the 
toga  and  tunic  served  as  marks  of  distinc- 
tion for  senators,  magistrates,  and  members 
of  the  equestrian  order.  The  robes  of  the 
general  were  dj-ed  in  purple  {sec  Paluda- 
mentum);  so  also  was  the  gold-embroidered 
mantle  worn  by  one  who  celebrated  a 
triumph.  For  a  long  time  home-purple  was 
used  ;  Tyrian  purple  was  not  introduced  till 
the  middle  of  the  1st  century  B.C.,  and 
from  that  time  it  became  a  luxury.  In 
spite  of  rejjeated  attempts  to  check  by 
imperial  decrees  the  use  of  real  purple 
among  private  individuals,  robes  trimmed 
with  purple,  or  altogether  dj'ed  with  it, 
became  more  and  more  used.  Only  a 
complete  robe  of  blatta,  the  finest  kind  of 
purple,  of  which  there  were  five  varieties, 
was  reserved  as  an  imperial  privilege,  and 
any  private  persons  who  woro  it  were 
punished  as  being  guilty  of  high  treason. 
[Codex  Tlieodosianus  iv  40,  I:  piM7;i('i)-rt 
qiKP.  blatta  vcl  oxjjblatfa  vel  ligdciiifhlnd 
dicitur.]  From  the  2nd  century  A.d.  the 
emperors  took  part  in  this  lucrative  in- 
dustry, and  from  the  end  of  the  4th 
century  a.d.  the  manufacture  of  the  blatta 
became  an  imperial  monopoly. 

Put6al.  The  Latin  term  for  a  circular 
stone  inclosure,  consisting  of  a  dwarf  wall, 
surrounding  either  (1)  the  mouth  of  a  well, 
or  (2)  a  spot  struck  by  lightning.  Italian 
superstition  demanded  that  every  flash  of 
lightning  which  struck  and  was  buried  in 
the  earth  should  have,  as  it  were,  a  grave 
and  a  propitiatory  offering,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  human  being.  According  to  the  place 
where  the  flash  fell,  this  offering  was 
made,  either  by  the  State  or  by  private 
individuals,  in  the  earlier  times  according 
to  the  directions  of  the  pontiprcs,  at 
a  later  date  after  consultation  with  the 
Etruscan  hdmsp'tcts.  The  earth  which 
was  touched  by  the  divine  fire  was  care- 
inWy  collected  [Lucan  i  60G],  and  inclosed 
in  a  coffin  constructed  out  of  four  side- 
pieces    and  without  any  bottom  (this  was 
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^  PUTEAl. 

(On  a  denarius  of  L. 

Scribonius  Libo.) 


the  burying  of  the  lightning).  Then  round 
the  coffin  a  shaft,  consisting  of  four  walls 
and  open  at  the  top,  was  built  up  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  A  place  which 
had  thus  been  consecrated  by  the  offering 
which  the  haimspices  made  of  a  sheep  two 
years  old  {bulens)  was  specially  called  a 
Mdentdl,  and  was  not  allowed  to  be  dese- 
crated. According  to  the  pontifical  rite 
introduced  by  Numa,  the  propitiatory  offer- 
ing consisted  of  onions,  hair,  and  sardels. 
If  a  human  being  had  been  struck  by 
lightning,  his  body  was  not  burnt,  but 
buried  on  the  spot  [Pliny,  N.  H.  ii  145]. 
Such  a  spot  was  called  a  bidental,  and  a 
propitiatory  offering  was 
made  on  his  behalf  [Festus, 
p.  27  ;  Nonius,  pp.  53,  26]. 

[The  pidcal,  with  bay 
wreaths,  l5-re3,  and  a  pair 
of  pincers,  may  be  seen 
on  coins  of  the  gens 
Scrlbonia  (sec  cut).  The 
ancient  jmteal  in  the 
Forum,  near  the  Arcus 
Fdbidnus,  was  repaired  by  Scribonius  Libo, 
whence  it  was  called  the  Putcal  IJbonis  or 
Puteal  Scribonidnum.  In  its  neighbour- 
hood he  erected  a  tribunal  for  the  praetor, 
which  led  to  its  becoming  the  resort  of 
litigants,  money-lenders,  etc.  (Hor.,  Sat.  ii 
6,  35,  Ep.  i  19,  8 ;  Cic,  Pro  Sestio  18).] 

Pateus.  The  fountain  in  a  Roman  house. 
{See  House.) 

Pyangpsia.  A  festival  celebrated  at 
Athens  on  the  seventh  day  of  Pjjdnepston, 
theend  of  October,  in  honourof  thedeparting 
god  of  summer,  Apollo.  The  festival  received 
its  name  from  the  cooked  beans  which  were 
offered  to  the  god  as  firstfruits  of  autumn. 
Another  firstfruit  offering  of  this  festival 
was  the  EireslOnc,  a  branch  of  olive  or  ba}', 
bound  with  purple  and  white  wool,  and 
hung  about  with  all  sorts  of  autumn  fruits, 
pastry,  and  small  vessels  full  of  honey, 
wine,  and  oil.  This  branch  was  borne  by 
a  boy  whose  parents  were  both  alive ;  a 
song,  which  bore  the  same  name  Eiresionc, 
was  sung,  while  he  was  escorted  by  a  pro- 
cession to  the  temple  of  the  god,  where  the 
wreath  was  deposited  as  a  votive  offering. 
Other  branches  were  hung  at  the  doors  of 
the  houses.  In  later  times  this  festival 
was  also  kept  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for 
the  safe  return  of  Theseus  from  Crete, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  taken  place  on 
this  day ;  and  the  cooking  of  the  beans  was 
regarded  as  commemorating  the  cooking 
of  the  scanty  remains  of  the  provisions  of 
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PYGMALION PYTHAGOEAS. 


Lis  ships.  [In  the  ancient  calendar  of  the 
Attic  festivals  built  into  the  wall  of  the 
metropolitan  church  at  Athens,  the  festival 
of  the  Pyancpsia  is  represented  by  a  youth 
carrying  the  Eircsionc.  See  cut  in  Miss 
Harrison's  Mythology,  etc.,  of  Athens,  p. 
168;  ib.  cxxxv.]  Besides  Apollo,  the //ora' 
were  worshipped  at  the  Pyanepsia  with 
offerings  and  invocations,  as  the  goddesses 
of  the  blessings  of  the  year. 

Pygmalion.  (1)  In  Greek  mythology  a 
king  of  C3'prus,  who  became  so  enamoured 
of  the  statue  of  a  maiden  which  he  himself 
was  carving  in  ivory  that  he  implored 
Aphrodite  to  endue  it  with  life.  When  the 
goddess  granted  his  prayer,  be  married  the 
maiden,  and  she  bore  to  him  a  son  named 
Paphos  [Ovid,  Met.  x  243]. 

(2)  See  Dido. 

Pygme.    Boxing.    {See  Gymnastics.) 

Pylades.  Son  of  Strophius,  king  of 
Phanote,  near  Parnassus,  and  of  Anaxibia, 
a  sister  of  Agamemnon  ;  famous  on  account 
of  his  faithful  friendship  with  Orestes 
(q.v.).     He  was  the  husband  of  Electra. 

Pylagorae.    See  Amphictyons. 

Pyramus  and  Thisbe.  Two  Babylonian 
lovers,  the  children  of  hostile  neighbours. 
As  their  parents  declined  to  sanction  their 
marriage,  they  could  only  converse  with 
one  another  through  a  crevice  in  a  wall 
common  to  both  houses.  On  one  occasion 
they  had  agreed  to  meet  at  night  at  a  mul- 
berry tree  near  the  city.  Thisbe  arrived 
there  first,  but,  while  fleeing  from  a  lion, 
stained  with  the  blood  of  his  prey,  she 
dropped  her  veil ;  this  the  beast  tore  and 
befouled  with  blood.  Pyramus,  finding  the 
veil,  killed  himself  in  despair  at  the  sup- 
posed death  of  his  beloved.  When  Thisbe, 
returning  from  her  flight,  found  his  corpse, 
she  also  killed  herself  with  his  sword.  The 
fruit  of  the  mulberry  tree  was  coloured  by 
their  blood,  and  has  ever  since  borne  the 
same  hue  [Ovid,  Met.  iv  55]. 

PyriphlSgethon.  A  river  of  the  nether 
world.     (See  Hades,  Realm  of.) 

Pyrrha.  Daughter  of  Epimetheus,  wife 
of  Deucalion,  with  whom  she  alone  escaped 
the  flood  which  bears  his  name.  {See 
Deucalion.) 

Pyrrhic  Dance  (Gr.  Pyrnche).  A  mimic 
war-dance  among  the  Greeks,  rejiresenting 
attack  and  defence  in  battle.  It  originated 
with  the  Dorians  in  Crete,  who  traced  it 
back  to  the  Curetes,  and  in  Sparta,  where 
it  was  traced  to  the  Dioscuri.  In  Sparta, 
where  boys  of  five  years  old  were  trained 
for  it,  it  formed  a  chief  part  of  the  festival 


of  the  Gymnopa'dia.  The  war-dance  per- 
formed at  Athens  at  the  Panathenaic  fes- 
tival celebrated  Athene  as  the  victor  over 
the  Giants. 

In  the  Roman  imperial  times  the  Pyrrhic 
dance  was  a  kind  of  dramatic  ballet,  which 
was  performed  by  dancers,  male  and 
female,  and  rejsresented  (like  the  Roman 
pantomime)  mj'thological  subjects,  taken 
frequently  from  the  legend  of  Dionysus, 
such  as  the  march  of  the  god  against  the 
Indians,  the  doom  of  Pentheus,  but  also 
from  other  sources,  such_  as  the  judgment 
of  Paris  and  the  fate  of  Icarus.  For  these 
performances  the  emperors  frequently 
brought  to  Rome  from  Asia,  the  home  of 
this  dance,  boys  and  girls  of  noble  birth  ; 
but  there  were  also  dancers,  male  and 
female,  who  were  brought  up  to  it  as  a 
regular  trade.  At  times  the  Pyrrhic  dance 
was  performed  in  the  amphitheatre  by  cri- 
minals especially  trained  for  tliis  purpose. 

Pyrrhon.  A  Greek  philo.sopher  of  Elis, 
who  flourished  about  365-275  B.C. ;  the 
founder  of  Scepticism.     {Sec  Philosophy.) 

Pythagoras.  (1)  The  Oreek philosopher ; 
born  on  the  island  of  Samos  about  580  B.C., 
son  of  Mnesarchus.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  man  who  called  himself  a  "  philo- 
sopher," or  lover  of  wisdom.  The  certain 
facts  about  his  life  are  extraordinarily  few, 
since  in  the  course  of  time  his  life  became 
obscured  by  a  web  of  legend  and  tradition, 
as  is  shown  by  the  biograpliies  of  the 
Neoplatonists  lamblichus  and  Porphyrius. 

As  the  story  goes,  he  was  a  disciple  of 
Pherecydes  of  Syros,  and  spent  a  large 
part  of  his  earlier  life  on  journeys,  during 
which  he  >5tudied  the  civilization  and  the 
mystic  lore  of  the  East,  and  especiallj^  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.  When,  on  his 
return  to  Samos,  he  found  his  country 
under  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant  Polycrates, 
he  migrated  to  Lower  Italy,  and  settled  in 
529  at  Croton.  Here,  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  political  and  social  regeneration  of 
the  Lower  Italian  towns,  which  had  been 
ruined  by  the  strife  of  parties,  he  founded 
a  society,  whose  members  were  pledged  to  a 
pure  and  devout  life,  to  the  closest  friend- 
ship with  each  other,  to  united  action  in 
upholding  morals  and  chastitj',  as  well  as 
order  and  harmony  in  the  common  weal. 
The  aristocratic  tendency  of  this  society 
caused  a  rising  of  the  popular  party  in 
Croton,  in  which  Pj^thagoras,  with  300  of 
his  adherents  is  supposed  to  have  perished  ; 
according  to  other  accounts,  he  marched 
with  a  few  followers  to  Metapontum,  wliere 
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'ho  died  soon  afterwards  (504).  Pythagoras 
has  left  nothing  of  his  teaching  in  a  writ- 
ten form.  The  Golden  Sayings  which  bear 
liis  name  are  certainly  not  genuine,  though 
they  may  have  originated  at  an  early  date. 
They  consist  of  seventy-one  maxims  written 
in  hexameters,  with  little  to  commend  them 
as  poetry. 

It  follows  then  that  there  is  as  much  un- 
certainty about  the  system  of  Pythagoras  as 
about  his  life, for  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
which  of  the  precepts  of  the  Pythagorean 
school  are  due  to  himself,  and  which  are 
later  additions  by  his  disciples.  We  can 
only  ascribe  to  him  with  certainty  the 
doctrine  (l)of  the  transmigration  of  souls, 
and  (2)  of  number  as  the  principle  of  the 
harmony  of  the  universe  and  of  moral  life  ; 
and,  further,  certain  religious  and  moral 
precepts.  ■  The  first  disciple  of  Pythagoras 
who  described  his  philosophical  system  in 
writing  was  PhilOldiis,  either  of  Croton 
•or  Tilrentum,  a  contemporary  of  Socrates 
(about  430  B.C.).  Of  this  document,  which 
was  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  we  possess 
•only  a  few  fragments.  Archf/tds  of  Taren- 
tum  was  another  important  follower  of  this 
.school.  He  was  a  friend  of  Plato,  and  was 
distinguished  as  a  general,  statesman,  and 
mathematician.  He  flourished  about  400- 
3G5,  but  the  fragments  which  bear  his  name 
are  not  genuine.  The  same^may  be  said  of 
the  writings  attributed  to  Occlliis  Lilcdnus 
.and  to  Tlina'ita  of  Locri,  Concerning  the 
Nature  of  the  Universe  and  Concerning  the 
Soul, and  of  the  seven  letters  of  Theclno,  the 
supposed  wife  of  Pythagoras,  Concerning 
the  Education  of  Children,  jecdouny,  Tlie 
Management  of  the  Household,  etc. 

(2)  A  Greek  scidjjtor  of  Rhegium  in 
Lower  Italy,  who  flourished  in  the  second 
half  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  He  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  working  in  bronze. 
His  favourite  subjects  were  statues  of 
heroes  and  of  the  victors  in  athletic  games. 
Striving  after  an  exact  imitation  of  nature, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  express 
the  sinews  and  veins.  He  also  rendered 
the  hair  of  the  head  more  carefully  than 
his  predecessors,  and,  in  the  pose  of  his 
statues,  paid  special  attention  to  symmetry 
and  rhythm.     [Pliuy,  N.  II.  xxxiv  59,  vii 


152  ;  Pausanias,  vi  4  §  3, 6  §  1,  6  §  4,  7  §  10, 
18  §  1.] 

Pythia.     (1)  The  prophetess  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi.    {See  Delphic  Oracle.) 

(2)  The  Pythian  games.  Next  to  the 
Olympic  games,  the  most  important  of  the 
four  Greek  national  festivals.  From  .")8G 
B.C.  they  were  held  on  the  Crisssean  plain 
below  Delphi.  They  took  place  once  in  four 
years,  in  the  third  year  of  each  Olympiad, 
in  the  Delphic  month  Bucatius  (the  middle 
of  August).  Before  this  time  (58G  B.C.) 
there  used  to  take  place  at  Delphi  itself, 
once  in  eight  years,  a  great  festival  in 
honour  of  Apollo,  in  which  the  minstrels 
vied  with  one  another  in  singing,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  cAthdra,  a  pteau  in 
praise  of  the  god,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Delphic  priests.  After  the  first 
Sacred  War,  when  the  Crissfeau  plain  be- 
came the  property  of  the  priesthood,  the 
Amphictyons  introduced  festivals  once  in 
foar  years,  at  which  gymnastic  contests 
and  foot-races  took  place,  as  well  as  the 
customary  musical  contest.  This  contest 
also  was  further  developed.  Besides 
minstrels  who  sang  with  the  citfiara, 
players  on  the  flute,  and  singers  to  ac- 
companiment of  the  flute,  took  part  in  it 
(the  last-named,  however,  for  a  short  time 
only).  The  gymnastic  and  athletic  con- 
tests, which  were  nearly  the  same  as  those 
held  at  Olympia,  yielded  in  significance 
to  the  musical  ceremonies,  and  of  these  the 
Pythian  nomas  was  the  most  important. 
It  was  a  composition  for  the  flute,  worked 
out  on  a  prescribed  scheme,  and  celebrating 
the  battle  of  Apollo  with  the  dragon 
Python,  and  his  triumph.  At  first  the 
prize  for  the  victor  was  of  some  substan- 
tial value,  but  at  the  second  festival  it  took 
the  form  of  a  wreath  from  the  sacred  bay 
tree  in  the  Vale  of  Tempe.  The  victor 
also  received,  as  in  the  other  contests,  a 
palm-branch.  The  judges  were  choseu  by 
the  Amphictyons.  The  Pythian,  like  the 
Olympic  games,  were  probably  not  discon- 
tinued till  about  394  a.d. 

Python.  A  monstrous  serpent  produced 
by  Gffia,  which  haunted  the  caves  of  Par- 
nassus. It  was  slain  by  Apollo  with  his  first 
arrows.   {See  Apollo  and  Delphic  Okacle.) 


Quadrans  ( =  teruncius).  A  Roman  copper 
coin,  a  quarter  of  an  as  =3  unela'.  {See 
Coinage,  2.)     The  quadrans  was  the  usual 


price  paid  for  a  bath.     [It  was  equivalent 
to  about  half  a  farthing.] 

duadriga  {Latin}.      A  chariot  drawn  by 
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four  liorses,  used  in  battle  and  in  atliletic 
games.    {See  Circus,  Games  of.)    Tlie  cut 


(Sjracusan  decadrachmn.) 

represents  a  quadriga  with  weapons  as  the 
jH'ize  of  victory, 

Quadrigarius.  A  Roman  annalist.  {Sec 
Annalists.) 

Guiesitor.  The  Roman  title  of  the  pre- 
sident of  an  extraordinary  or  ordinary 
criminal  coixrt  {qiuestio  eucfraordtnaria  or 
pcrpetua).  According  to  Sulla's  rules  of 
procedure,  si.x  prpetors  chosen  for  criminal 
cases  presided,  aud,  when  this  number  was 
not  sufficient,  additional  judges,  indices 
qucestionis,  were  provided. 

Clusestio.  The  Roman  term  for  a  court 
of  inquiry,  either  exfraordlndria,  an  ex- 
traordinary commission  appointed  by  the 
senate  or  people  for  special  criminal  cases, 
or  pcrpetiia,  an  ordinary  criminal  court  for 
certain  defined  offences.  The  first  court  of 
this  kind  was  held  B.C.  149  to  try  a  case  of 
extortion. 

In  course  of  time,  by  the  laws  of  Gams 
GraccliHS  and  oi Sulla,  the  number  of  these 
tribunals  was  increased.  In  Cicero's  time 
there  were  eight  ordinary  courts  to  trj' 
cases  of  e.xtortion,  high  treason  {mdicstds}, 
embezzlement (/jtoi(?f(ii(s), unlawful  canvass- 
ing for  an  office  {ambitus),  violence  {vts), 
assassination,  poisoning,  and  forgery.  Ever}' 
qmvstio  had  a  president  {sec  Qu^esitor), 
either  one  of  the  praetors  chosen  by  lot,  or 
when  the  number  of  these  was  not  sufficient, 
a  iitdex  qua'stiOnls,  in  addition  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  sworn  judges.    {Sec  Judex.) 

It  was  open  to  any  one  except  to  women, 
infants,  aaid  those  who  were  infCtmes,  to 
begin  a  criminal  prosecution,  even  if  he 
himself  had  not  been  the  party  injured. 
There  was  no  public  prosecutor ;  but  the 
State,  by  means  of  pecuniary  rewards  and 
conferring  of  dignities,  encouraged  the 
prosecution  of  criminals.  If,  however,  the 
accused  party  was  found  innocent,  it  was 
open  to  him  to  prosecute  his  accuser   for 


chicanery.  {See  Caldmnia.)  The  case  wag; 
begun  by  the  posfuldtio,  a  request,  with  a 
statement  of  the  crime  and  name  of  the 
accused,  for  permission  to  prosecute,  madu 
to  the  pifetor  at  an  open  sitting  in  the 
market-place.  If  several  persons  offered 
themselves  as  accusers,  the  choice  was  made 
by  dtrindtlo  {q.v.,  2).  But,  besides  the 
principal  accuser,  others  were  allowed,  who 
signed  the  indictment,  and  were  therefore 
called  siihscn'ptores.  When  permission  had 
been  obtained,  there  followed  the  nonunis 
deldUo,  the  handing  in  of  the  indictment ; 
the  reecptio  and  inscriptto,  the  reception 
and  entry  of  the  same  in  the  official  list  by 
thepriietor;  the  intcn-uydtto,  the  examina- 
tion ^also  bj'  the  praetor) of  the  accused,  who- 
was  now  reus  {q.v.).  Unless  he  pleaded 
guilty,  or  clearly  proved  his  innocence,  the 
diCi  dictio,  or  date  of  hearing  the  case,  was- 
fixed,  at  the  earliest  in  ten  d.iys,  in  special 
cases  not  till  KX)  days  later.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  complainant  to  collect  iu  the  mean- 
time the  necessary  evidence  and  witnesses,, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  received  an  official 
authorization.  At  the  sitting  of  the  court,, 
which  was  held  publicly,  by  the  sworn 
judges  {co(/niiio\  after  the  judges  and 
parties  had  been  cited,  the  accuser  de- 
livered his  accusation  in  a  continuous 
speech,  the  subscriptores  followed  him,  then 
the  accused  and  h.\s pdtrOni.  The  duration 
of  the.=e  speeches  {actiOnes)  was  at  first 
unlimited,  but  afterwards,  to  correct  the 
abuse  of  this  privilege,  a  water-clock  was 
introduced,  which  limited  the  time  of  each 
speaker;  the  time  allowed  for  the  defence 
was  about  a  third  greater  than  that  for  the 
accusation.  Then  followed  the  proof  {pro- 
bdtto)  of  the  case.  For  this  documents, 
circumstantial  evidence,  and  declarations  of 
witnesses  were  used.  Next,  unless  the  case 
was  adjourned  for  the  production  of  further 
proof  {ampAldtlo),  or  for  a  new  trial  on  the 
third  day  {comperendindtlo),  the  votes  of 
the  judges  on  the  question  of  guilt  or  inno- 
cence were  taken.  The  voting  was  usually 
in  secret.  The  judges  received  from  the 
president  wooden  tablets  covered  with 
wax,  on  the  one  side  inscribed  with  a  C 
{condemno,  I  condemn),  on  the  other  with 
an  A  {absnlvo,  I  acquit).  They  erased  one. 
of  these  letters  and  threw  the  tablets  into 
an  urn.  [In  cases  where  they  were  unable 
to  decide  respecting  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  accused,  they  could  signify  the  same 
by  writing  on  the  tablet  the  letters  N.  L., 
non  liquet.] 

The  result  of  the  voting  was  then  formally 
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proclaimed  by  the  president;  and  if  a  fine 
was  inflicted,  the  amount  {litis  (pstlinCitlo) 
was  tlien  decided  by  the  president  and  the 
sworn  judges.  A  man  once  acquitted  could 
not  be  re-tried  for  the  same  offence  unless 
his  acquittal  had  been  procured  by  collusion 
{sec  PiLKVARiCATio)  of  the  accuser.  There 
was  uo  way  of  altering  the  verdict  of  the 
sworn  judges  ;  and  the  punishment  was  ex- 
acted immediately  after  the  sentence  had 
been  given.  If  it  was  one  of  degradation 
(infamin),  or  exile{intcfdtctlo  dqiunet  i(jnh, 
see  ExiLiu.M,  2),  the  man  so  punished  cnuld 
be  reinstated  in  the  rights  he  had  forfeited 
{restitutio  in  intC-grum).  This  was  done  by 
s,  decree  of  the  people ;  in  later  times,  by 
the  emperor's  pardon.  These  courts  of 
sworn  judges  lasted  till  the  beginning  of 
the  3rd  centurj'  a.d. 

Quaestors  (qiuvstor  from  quasltoi;  the 
investigator,  searcher).  The  Latin  term 
originally  given  to  two  officials  chosen  by 
the  king ;  they  had  to  track  any  one  suspected 
■of  a  cajiital  offence.  In  the  time  of  the 
Republic  they  performed  the  same  office 
for  the  consuls,  by  whom  they  were  chosen 
every  year.  When  the  administration  of 
justice  in  criminal  cases  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  com'itia  rcnturidta,  the  quajstors 
received,  in  addition  to  their  old  privilege 
of  pleading  by  the  mandate  of  the  consuls, 
which  they  lost  later,  the  management  of 
the  State  treasury  (n'rdriitiii)  in  the  temple 
of  Saturn.  They  became  recognised  offi- 
cials when  they  were  elected  at  the  comitia 
trlbilta  under  the  presidenc}'  of  the  consuls 
(probably  about  447  B.C.).  The  quaestors 
had  no  regular  badges  of  office.  In  421  their 
number  was  doubled,  and  the  plebeians  were 
granted  the  right  of  appointing  to  the  office 
of  quaestor,  though  thej-  did  not  exercise  it 
till  twelve  years  later.  The  four  qua?stors 
shared  their  duties,  so  that  two  of  them  acted 
as  masters  of  the  ti'easury  {qiuvstoves  arCirii) 
and  remained  in  the  city  (hence  their  name 
qucestilves  ttrhCini),  while  the  other  two 
accompanied  the  consuls  on  campaigns,  in 
order  to  administer  the  military  chest. 

It  was  part  of  the  duty  of  the  two  former 
to  collect  the  regular  revenues  of  State 
(taxes  and  custom-dues)  and  the  extraordin- 
ary revenues  (fines,  levies  for  war,  and  money 
produced  by  the  sale  of  booty) ;  further,  to 
make  payments,  which  might  not  be  made 
to  the  consuls  except  by  special  permission 
of  the  Senate  ;  to  control  the  accounts  of  in- 
come and  expenditure,  which  were  managed 
under  their  responsibility  by  a  special  class 
of  officials  {scvibw) ;  to  make  arrangements 


for  public  burials,  for  the  erecting  of  monu- 
ments, for  the  entertainment  of  foreign 
ambassadors,  etc.,  at  the  expense  of  the 
treasury.  Further,  they  preserved  at  theii- 
place  of  business — the  temple  of  Saturn— 
the  military  standards,  also  the  laws,  the 
decrees  of  the  Senate,  and  the  plebisclta, 
and  kept  a  register  of  the  swearing  in  of 
the  officials,  which  took  place  there. 

After  the  subjection  of  Italy,  four  more 
quaistors  were  appointed,  in  267  B.C.  They 
wore  stationed  in  different  jjarts  of  Italy, 
at  first  at  Ostia  and  Ariminum,  probably 
to  supervise  the  building  of  fleets.  Sulla 
increased  their  number  to  twenty,  ten  of 
whom  were  appointed,  in  the  place  of  the 
previous  two,  to  accompany  the  proconsuls 
and  propraetors  to  the  provinces,  two  to 
help  the  consul  who  remained  in  the  city, 
and  two  to  help  the  other  two  original 
qusestors  at  their  work  in  the  city.  The 
quaestors  employed  in  the  provinces  (Sicily 
alone  had  two  of  these,  stationed  at  Syra- 
cuse and  Lilybseum  respectively)  were 
principally  occupied  with  finance ;  they 
managed  the  provincial  treasury,  and  de- 
frayed out  of  it  the  expenses  of  the  army, 
the  governor,  and  his  retinue ;  any  surplus 
they  had  to  pay  in  to  the  State  treasury  at 
Rome,  and  to  furnish  an  exact  statement 
of  accounts.  The  governor  might  appoint 
them  his  deputies,  and  if  he  died  they  as- 
sumed the  command  ;  in  both  of  these  cases 
they  acted  jyro  pra'tOre,  i.e.  as  propraetors 
iq.v.).  Csesar  raised  their  number  to  forty, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  reward  a  greater 
number  of  his  adherents ;  for  the  office  gave 
admittance  to  the  Senate,  and  the  position 
of  quaestor  was  looked  upon  as  the  first 
step  in  the  official  career.  The  age  defined 
by  law  was  from  twenty-seven  to  thirty 
years.  When  the  beginning  of  the  magis- 
terial year  was  fixed  for  January  1st,  the 
quaestors  assumed  office  on  December  5th, 
on  which  day  the  quifestors  in  the  cera- 
riuin  decided  by  lot  what  the  work  of  each 
should  be. 

Even  under  the  Empire,  when  the  nor- 
mal number  of  quaestors  was  increased  to 
twenty  and  the  age  reduced  to  twenty-five, 
the  office  of  quaestor  remained  the  first 
step  to  higher  positions  in  the  State.  But 
the  power  of  the  quaestors  grew  more  limi- 
ted as  the  management  of  the  treasurj^  was 
entrusted  to  special  pra-fecti  (vrarii,  so 
that  the  city  qucestors  had  only  charge  of 
the  archives,  to  which  the  supervision  of 
the  paving  of  streets  was  added.  After 
the  division  of  the  provinces  between  the 
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oniperor  nnrl  the  Senate,  qufestors  were  only 
employed  in  the  senatorial  provinces,  and 
were  not  abolished  till  the  constitution  of 
the  provinces  iu  general  was  altered  by 
Diocletian.  Tour  qufestors  were  told  off 
for  service  to  the  consuls.  The  two  quws- 
torcs  2^nnc>P^'^,  or  Augusti,  were  a  new 
creation  :  they  were  officers  assigned  to  the 
emperors,  if  the  latter  were  not  consuls,  in 
which  case  they  -w  ould  already  be  entitled 
to  two  qiifestors.  As  secretaries  to  the 
emperor,  they  had  to  read  his  decrees  to 
the  Senate  at  its  sittings.  From  these 
qusestors  was  developed,  in  the  time  of 
Constantine,  the  qiiwstor  sacri  pCtlCdu,  the 
chancellor  of  the  Empire. 

Quattuorvlri.  The  Roman  term  for  an 
official  bodj'  consisting  of  four  men.     {See 

ViGINTISEXVIRI.) 

Guindecimviri.  The  Roman  term  for  an 
official  body  consisting  of  fifteen  men,  espe- 
cially that  appointed  for  the  inspection  of 
the  Sibylline  books.    {See  SiBYLLiE.) 

Guinquatrus.  A  festival  celebrated  at 
Rome  on  the  19th  of  March,  in  honour  of 
Mars  and  (in  a  greater  degree)  of  Minerva, 
whose  temple  had  been  founded  on  this 
day  on  the  Aventine.  An  incorrect  ex- 
planation of  the  naiwe  quinquatnis,  which 
means  the  fifth  day  after  the  ides,  led  to 
the  festival  in  honour  of  Minerva  being 
afterwards  prolonged  to  five  days.  It  was 
celebrated  by  all  whose  emploj'ment  was 
under  the  protection  of  the  goddess,  such 
as  teachers  and  their  pupils.  The  latter 
obtained  a  holiday  during  the  festival,  and 
began  a  new  course  of  study  when  it  was 
over.  The  former  received  at  this  time 
their  j'early  stipend — the  minervCd.  The 
festival  of  Minerva  was  also  celebrated  \>y 
women  and  children  (in  their  cajjacity  of 
spinners  and  weavers),  bj' artisans  and  artists 
of  every  kind,  and  by  poets  and  painters. 
The  first  day  of  the  festival  was  celebrated 
with  sacrifices  by  the  State  in  honoin*  of  the 
founding  of  the  temple.  On  the  following 
daj's  the  gladiators  performed,  and  there 
were  social  gatherings  in  the  houses.  On 
June  13  the  minor  quinqitatrus  took  place. 
This  festival  lasted  three  days.  It  was 
celebrated  by  the  guild  of  the  flute-plaj'ers, 
an  important  and  numerous  body  at  Rome. 
They  honoured  the  goddess  as  their  special 
patroness  by  meeting  at  her  temple,  by 
masked  processions  through  the  city,  and 
by  a  banquet  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  of  the 
Capitol. 

Quiuquennales.  The  officials  chosen  every 
five  j'ears  in  the  Italian  municipalities  (.see 


Municipium),  corresponding  to  the  Roman- 
censors. 

duinqueremes.  Roman  ships  {q.v.)  with 
five  bardvs  of  oars. 

Quintilianiil/a/riis  Fdhnis  Quinttlulnus). 
The  celebrated  Roman  rhetorician,  born 
about  35  A.D.  at  Calagurris  in  Spain.  After 
he  had  received  his  training  as  an  orator 
at  Rome,  he  went  home  about  59  A.D.,  but 
returned  again  to  Rome  in  C8  A.D.  in  the 
train  of  Galba.  He  there  began  to  practise 
as  an  advocate,  and  also  gave  instruction  in 
rhetoric.  In  this  latter  capacity  he  achieved 
such  fame  that  he  was  able  to  open  a  school 
of  rhetoric  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and 
received  payment  from  the  State.  After 
twenty  years'  work  he  retired  from  his 
public  duties  in  A.D.  90,  and  after  some  time 
devoted  himself  to  the  education  of  tho 
grandchildren  of  Dumitilla,  Domitian's 
sister,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  the 
emperor  with  the  rank  of  consul.  Though 
materially  prosperous,  his  happiness  was 
disturbed  by  the  loss  of  his  }'oung  wife  and 
his  two  sons.  [He  died  between  97  and 
100  A.D.] 

Of  his  works  on  rhetoric,  composed  in  his 
later  years,  we  possess  the  one  that  is  most 
important,  that  on  the  training  of  an  orator 
(De  Tnstltutwne  OmtOria)  in  twelve  books. 
This  he  wrote  in  two  years ;  but  it  was  not 
until  after  repeated  revision  that  he  pub- 
lished it,  just  before  the  death  of  Domitiaa 
in  9G.  He  dedicated  it  to  his  friend,  the 
orator  Victurius  Marcellus,  that  he  might 
use  it  for  the  education  of  his  son  Geta, 
This  work  gives  a  complete  course  of  in- 
struction in  rhetoric,  including  all  that 
is  necessary  for  training  in  p)ractical  elocu- 
tion, from  the  preliminary  education  of 
boyhood  and  earliest  youth  to  the  time  of 
appearance  in  public.  It  describes  a  per- 
fect orator,  who,  according  to  Quintilian, 
.should  be  not  only  skilful  in  rhetoric,  but 
also  of  good  moral  character,  and  concludes 
with  ])ractical  advice.  Es])6cially  interesting 
is  the  first  book,  which  gives  the  principles 
of  training  and  instruction,  and  the  tenth 
book,  for  its  criticisms  on  the  Greek  and 
Latin  prose  authors  and  poets  recommended 
to  the  orator  for  special  study.  [Many 
of  these  criticisms,  however,  are  not 
original.]  Quintilian's  special  model,  and 
his  main  authority,  is  Cicero,  whose  clas- 
sical style,  as  opposed  to  the  debased  style 
of  his  own  time,  he  imitates  successfully  in 
his  work.  A  collection  of  school  exercises 
(decltliiidfiones)  which  bears  his  name  is 
probably  not   by  him,   but    by   one    of   his 
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pupils.  [The  most  recent  editor,  however 
(Constantine  Ritter,  1884),  regards  the  great 
bulk  of  them  as  genuine.] 

Quintus  SmyrnsBus.  A  Greek  epic  poet 
of  Sniynin.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
4th  century  A.D.,  he  composed  a  bald  imita- 
tion of  Homer,  entitled  the  Postliomenca, 
in  fourteen  books,  a  continuation  of  the 
Iliad  after  the  manner  of  the  cyclic  epic 
writers  from  the  death  of  Hector  to  the 
shipwreck  of  the  Acha^ans  on  their  journey 
home. 

duirinus.  The  Sabine  name  of  Mai-s,  as 
the  god  who  brandished  the  lance  (from 
Sabine  C((ris  =  Latin  (2^(iris,  the  lance). 
The  Sabines  worshipped  him  under  this 
name  as  the  father  of  the  founder  of  their 
old  capital,  Cilrcs,  just  as  the  Romans 
honoured  Mars  as  the  father  of  RomuIu.s. 
When  the  Sabines  migrated  to  Rome,  they 
took  the  cult  and  the  name  of  the  god  of 
their    race    to    their    new  abode   on    the 


Quirinal  hill.  In  thin  way  Quirinus, 
though  identical  with  Mars,  had  a  distinct 
and  separate  worship  on  the  slope  of  the 
Quirinal.  He  possessed  a  temple  with 
priests  {sec  Flamen  and  SAlH)  and  a  special 
festival.  When,  in  the  course  of  time, 
their  connexion  was  forgotten,  Quirinus 
was  identified  with  the  deified  Romulus, 
the  son  of  Mars.  For  Janus  Quirinus  see 
Janus. 

Quirites  (derivation  uncertain).  The 
name  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  Rome,  the 
Latin  Eamncs  and  the  Sabine  Titles  taken 
together.  Afterwards  it  became  the  name 
of  the  Roman  people  (pCqndtts  ROmunus 
Qinritiuni  or  populus  Romanus  Quirites) 
in  home  affairs,  while  Roniani  was  used  in 
connexion  with  foreign  affairs.  Qtiifites 
was  also  used  to  indicate  peaceable  citizens, 
or  civilians,  as  opposed  to  soldiers  (mllites) 
[Tac.  Ann.  i  42;  Suet.  Jul.  70;  Lucan  v 
358]. 
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Races.  See  Chakiots;  Circus,  Games 
OF ;  Hippodrome.  For  footraces,  see  Gym- 
nastics. 

Rseda  (or  i-cda,  wrongly  spelt  rheda). 
The  Roman  travelling-carriage  with  four 
wheels.     {Cp.  Chariots,  2.) 

Ramnes.  One  of  the  three  old  patrician 
tribes  at  Rome.     {Sec  Patriciaks.) 

Rgcitationes.  At  Rome  books  were  some- 
times read  aloud  before  their  publication. 
This  custom  was  introduced  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  by  Asinius  Polllo.  At  first  these 
readings  took  place  only  before  friends 
specially  invited ;  afterwards  they  were 
publicly  announced,  and  were  held  before 
great  assemblies,  either  in  the  theatre  or 
at  the  public  baths  or  in  the  Forum,  admis- 
sion being  open  to  all.  Introduced,  in  the 
first  instance,  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
the  criticisms  of  the  audience,  to  help  the 
author  in  his  final  revision  of  his  work, 
they  soon  became  of  such  importance  that 
they  determined  the  success  of  the  work 
so  recited.  At  the  same  time  second-rate 
talent  was  often  blinded  to  its  imperfections 
by  the  exaggerated  applause  of  a  clique. 
In  the  time  of  the  younger  Pliny  these 
recitations  were  so  much  in  fashion  that 
[in  the  April  of  a  particular  year]  hardly 
a  day  passed  without  one.  {Ep.  i  13  § 
1.  Q;.  iii  7  §  5 ;  18  §  4 ;  v  17  §  4 ;  vii  7 ; 
Juvenal,  i  3;  iii  9;   vii  70,  with  Mayor's 


note.]  They  seem  to  have  continued  till 
the  6th  century  a.d. 

Recognitio  of  the  Roman  knights,  see 
Equites. 

Reciiperatores.  The  Roman  term  for  a 
sworn  committee,  or  board,  of  three  to  five 
members,  convened  by  the  prtetor.  Such  a 
board  had  to  adjudicate  at  Rome  and  in  the 
provinces  in  money  cases  (more  especially 
on  claims  for  compensation  and  damages). 
At  first  only  cases  between  Romans  and 
foreigners  were  heard  in  this  way,  and 
were  settled  within  ten  days.  Afterwards 
a  board  of  this  kind  decided  on  all  legal 
points  which  had  to  be  settled  promptly. 

Regifugium.  A  Roman  festival  cele- 
brated on  Feb.  24th,  to  commemorate  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings.  At  this  festival 
the  rex  sacrovum  oftered  sacrifice  on  the 
cSmltium,  and  then  hastily  fled.  {See  Rex 
Sacrorum.)  [Probably  in  this  case,  as  in 
many  others,  the  sacrifice  was  originally 
regarded  as  a  crime.  The  fact  that  the 
Salii  were  present  is  recorded  by  Festus 
{s.v.  Regifugium).  Possibly  their  presence 
had  the  same  significance  as  the  ceremony 
of  leaping,  etc.,  performed  by  them  in 
March,  presumabl_v  with  a  view  to  driving 
evil  demons  away  from  the  city  {Classical 
Review,  v  51  b).] 

Relegatio.  Banishment  from  Rome,  in 
imperial  times  a  milder  form  of  exile  {see 
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Deportatio\  which  did  not  affect  the 
rights  as  a  citizen  of  a  man  sentenced  to  it. 

Religion.  (I)  The  gods  of  the  Greelcs  were 
originally  personifications  of  the  powers  of 
nature,  limited  in  their  activity  to  that 
province  of  natui'e  fi'om  the  phenomena  of 
which  they  are  derived.  As  these  phe- 
nomena were  regarded  as  acts  or  sufferings 
of  the  gods  in  question,  a  cycle  of  myths 
was  thns  developed.  In  the  minds  of  the 
people,  the  special  significance  of  these 
myths  necessarily  vanished  in  proportion  as 
the  original  connexion  of  the  gods  with  the 
phenomena  of  nature  receded  to  the  back- 
ground, while  greater  prominence  was  given 
to  the  conception  of  the  gods  as  personal 
beings  holding  swaj',  primarily  in  theii-  own 
province  of  nature,  and  then  beyond  those 
limits,  and  no  longer  exclusively  in  con- 
nexion with  the  powers  of  nature.  In  the 
oldest  records  of  the  intellectual  life  of 
Greece — the  Homeric  poems — this  transition 
has  already  been  carried  ont.  The  Homeric 
deities  are  exclusively  occupied  with  the 
governing  of  mortals,  whose  whole  life  is 
represented  as  being  under  their  influence ; 
while  traces  of  the  old  connexion  with  the 
phenomena  of  nature  are  rarelj'  found,  and  the 
old  myths  had  long  since  become  unintelli- 
gible tales,  in  which  the  actions  of  the  gods 
appeared  unreasonable  and  immoral,  since 
their  meaning  was  no  longer  clear.  In 
regard  to  religion,  as  in  other  matters,  the 
Homeric  poems  are  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance; for  if  in  historical  times  a  certain  uni- 
formity prevails  in  the  representation  of  the 
deities,  this  may  be  traced  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  the  influence  of  Homer  and  of  other 
poets  (especially  Hesiod)  who  were  under 
his  influence,  and  who  gave  distinct  form 
to  the  vague  representations  of  an  eaidier 
time.  Nevertheless  this  uniformitj'  only 
existed  in  a  general  way,  in  detail  there  was 
the  greatest  confusion,  for  the  Greeks  never 
attained  to  a  uniform  religious  system  and 
to  fixed  religious  dogma.  They  possessed 
only  a  contradictory  and  ambiguous  mytho- 
logy. The  only  thing  which  was  com- 
paratively established,  was  the  traditional 
worship ;  but  in  this  there  was  great  divei'- 
sity  of  place  and  time. 

The  common  belief  was,  that  the  gods 
were  superhuman,  though  they  were  like 
mortals  in  form  and  in  the  ordinary  neces- 
sities of  life  (food,  drink,  sleep) ;  that  they 
had  power  over  nature  and  human  beings ; 
that  all  good  and  evil  came  from  them;  that 
their  favour  could  be  obtained  by  behaviour 
which  was  pleasing  to  them,  and  lost  by 


that  which  displeased  them.  Among  the 
Greek  gods  there  was  no  representative  of 
evil,  neither  in  popular  belief  was  there  one 
of  absolute  perfection  and  holiness  ;  and  the 
deities  were  represented  as  ceing  subject  to 
moral  weakness  and  deviation  from  right 
— a  belief  which  was  fostered  by  the  tra- 
ditional mythology.  The  gods  possessed 
immortality,  but  did  not  exist  from  the 
beginning  of  all  things. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  the  ruling 
race  of  gods,  the  Olympians— so  called  from 
their  abode,  Oljanpus — were  the  third  race 
of  gods.  The  first  ruler  was  Uranus 
(^Heaven),  who,  by  his  mother  Gwa  (Earth), 
who  bore  him  spontaneously,  himself  be- 
came the  father  of  the  Titans.  He  was  ex- 
pelled by  his  son  CrOmis,  whose  daughters, 
by  his  sister  Rhea,  were  Ihstia,  DCmCtcr, 
and  Ilt'va,  and  his  sons,  HadOs  (Pluto), 
Poseidon,  and  Zeus.  He  was  himself 
expelled  by  his  last-named  son.  When 
Zeus,  by  the  aid  of  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
had  overcome  the  Titans,  who  rebelled 
against  the  new  order  of  things,  he  divided 
the  world  with  his  brothers.  The  earth 
and  Olympus  remained  common  ];)roperty ; 
Hades  obtained  the  netherworld;  Poseidon, 
the  sea;  Zeus,  the  heavens;  and,  as  being 
the  strongest  and  wisest,  he  also  had  autho- 
rity over  all  the  other  gods,  who  worked 
his  will,  received  from  him  their  offices 
and  spheres  of  action,  and  served  him  as 
helpers  in  the  government  of  the  universe. 
According  to  this  division  of  province,  the 
gods  are  divided  into  the  divinities  of 
heaven  and  earth  and  sea. 

As  in  all  religions  founded  on  nature,  so 
with  the  Greeks,  the  gods  of  heaven  take 
the  first  place.  They  are  specially  called 
Olympians  ;  and,  in  contrast  to  the  gods 
of  the  earth  and  sea,  are  called  the  gods 
above,  or  the  upper  gods.  The  principal 
deities  after  Zeus  are  Herd,  Athene,  Apollo, 
Artemis,  Aphrodite,  Hepha'Stus,  Ares, 
Hermes,  and  Hestia.  Round  them  are 
grouped  a  number  of  minor  deities,  who 
either  escort  and  serve  the  upper  gods  (as, 
for  instance,  Themis,  and  the  Iloree,  the 
Graces,  the  Muses,  Eros,  Nike,  Ins,  Hebe, 
Ganymede),  or  else  represent  distinct  phe- 
nomena of  the  heavens,  as  Helios  (the  sun), 
Selene  (the  moon),  Eos  (the  dawn);  or  exe- 
cute special  services  in  the  heaven-ordained 
government  of  the  universe,  as  the  goddess 
of  birth,  Eileithyia,  the  healing  god,  Asclil- 
pius,  and  the  goddesses  of  destiny  (Moera!, 
Nemesis,  Tjjche).  The  gods  of  the  sea, 
besides  Poseidon  and   his  spouse  Amphi- 
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trite  and  his  son  Triton,  are  Occamis  and  ^ 
his  offspring,  Ncreus  and  the  Ncrcixh,  Pro-   I 
#f'!(tf,  /iio  (Leucut/ica),  McUccrtcs  {Pal(ViuOn),   i 
Glaucus  (Pontiit>!).     The  gods  of  the  earth 
are  Crtt'rt  herself,  Eliea  [Cybclc),  Dlonf/aus, 
Pridjiiis,   Pan,    the   Kymphs   and    Satyrs, 
■  DCmctcr    and    her    daughter   Pcrsr/i/ionc, 
with  her  spouse  IfddCs  {Pluto).      The  last 
two  are  the  rulers  of  ^the  nether  world,  to 
which  Ilcciltc  and  the  Erinjjcs  also  belong. 

The  number  of  beings  regarded  as  deities 
was  never  clearly  defined.  Prom  the  ear- 
liest times  in  CTreece  we  find  deities  wor- 
shipped in  one  place,  who  were  not  known 
in  another.  But  some  of  these,  as  Dionysus 
and  Pan,  became  common  projjcrtj'  in  course 
of  time  ;  and,  the  more  lasting  and  more 
extensive  the  intercourse  became  with  other 
peoples,  more  especially  in  the  colonies,  the 
introduction  of  foreign  deities  became 
greater.  Some  of  these  were  identified  with 
the  gods  already  worshipped,  while  others 
preserved  their  original  attributes,  subject, 
of  course,  to  modifications,  to  suit  the  spirit 
of  the  Greeks.  This  aptitude  for  natura- 
lising foreign  religions  declined  more  and 
more  as  Greece  ceased  to  flourish.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  original  deities  lost  their 
independence,  and  were  merged  into  others, 
such  as  Helios  and  Apollo,  Selene  and 
Artemis.  In  the  popular  belief  of  the  post- 
Homeric  time,  another  numerous  class  of 
superhuman  beings  sprang  up,  which  were 
regarded  as  being  between  gods  and  men, 
the  demons  (Gr.  Daimoncs)  and  Heroes  {(j.v.). 

As  to  their  nature  and  their  number,  there 
was  less  uniformity  than  in  the  case  of  the 
real  gods.  The  Heroes  had  only  local  im- 
portance. Even  in  the  case  of  the  gods  uni- 
versally worshipped,  it  was  by  no  means 
all  (not  even  the  most  important)  that  had 
a  place  everywhere  in  the  public  worship. 
In  the  case  of  certain  gods,  their  worship 
was  only  exceptional ;  and  those  gods  who 
by  order  of  the  State  were  worshipped  in 
any  particular  place  did  not  necessarily  enjoy 
for  ever  the  position  to  which  they  were 
entitled.  Even  Zeus,  who  was  universally 
regarded  as  the  highest  of  the  gods,  and 
figured  in  the  cult  of  most  of  the  different 
States  was  not  himself  worshipped  as  su- 
preme ;  but  those  gods  who  had  always  had 
the  first  place  in  the  cult  of  the  respective 
States,  took  precedence  over  him,  and  these 
were  not  always  divinities  of  pre-eminent 
importance.  In  Athens,  Pallas  Athene  was 
worshipped  as  the  principal  deity,  Hera  in 
Argos ;  among  the  Dorians,  especially  at 
Delphi,  Apollo  ;  among  the  lonians,  Posei- 


don ;  at  Rhodes,  Helios  ;  at  Naxos,  Diony- 
sus ;  at  Thespise,  Eros,  at  Orchomenus,  the 
Charites  (or  Graces).  Even  in  the  case  of 
the  same  deities,  the  local  customs  often 
differed  considerably,  in  respect  of  the 
names  that  were  given  to  them,  their  attri- 
butes, and  the  form  of  worship.  Those 
differences  were  due,  partly  to  local  causes 
and  local  opinions,  partly  to  foreign  in- 
fluence ;  and  were  occasionally  so  consider- 
able, that  doubts  arose  whether  different 
deities  were  not  really  represented  under 
the  same  name,  as,  for  instance,  Aphrodite. 

The  deities  were  supposed  to  be  specially 
gratified  bj'  the  careful  observance  of  the 
traditional  ritual.  This  continued  to  be 
carried  on  according  to  ancient  custom,  so 
that  the  details  of  these  ancient  cults  were 
often  curious,  and  their  connexion  with  the 
religious  ideas  on  which  they  rested  was 
often  unintelligible.  However,  with  the 
development  of  morality  the  view  began 
to  prevail,  that  the  observance  of  duties 
towards  the  State  and  fellow  men  was  also 
favoured  by  the  gods  as  guardians  of  the 
providential  order  of  the  world ;  but,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude,  the  principal  mean- 
ing of  ensc'beid  (piety)  was  the  performance 
of  the  ordained  worship  of  the  gods.  Again, 
the  care  of  the  State  was  confined  to  the 
outward  forms  of  religion,  and  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  traditional  legal  ritual. 
Alterations  in  this  ritual,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new  cults,  were  only  made  by 
authority  of  the  legislative  power,  usuallj' 
after  an  oracle  had  been  consulted  to  deter- 
mine the  divine  will.  Besides  the  worship 
of  the  deities  recognised  by  the  State, 
private  objects  of  devotion  were  found 
everywhere.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of 
foreign  deities,  at  Athens,  where  there  were 
many  strangers,  either  passing  through  or 
permanently  resident,  foreign  religions 
were  tolerated,  so  long  as  they  did  not 
endanger  the  traditional  worship  or  excite 
public  disturbance  by  their  outward  ritual. 
Many  such  cults  were  naturalised  in  this 
way,  and  became,  in  course  of  time,  part 
of  the  State  religion.  Conquest,  again,  con- 
tributed largely  towards  the  introduction  oi' 
novelties  ;  for  the  acquisition  of  new  terri- 
tory involved  that  of  the  religious  rites  held 
therein.  And,  lastly,  old  religions,  which 
had  been  looked  upon  as  supremely  holy, 
even  if  they  were  not  absolutely  superseded 
in  the  course  of  time,  became  less  important 
in  comparison  with  others  of  later  origin. 

Shrines,  and  the  statues  of  the  gods  pre- 
served in  them,  wore  the  central  ])oints  of 
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the  worship  of  the  different  deities.  As  long 
as  the  gods  were  not  represented  as  having 
human  form,  stones,  especially  those  fallen 
from  heaven,  or  blocks  of  wood,  were  the 
objects  of  worship.  By  varion."  stages  of 
progress  the  gods  were  at  length  represented 
by  actual  images.  At  first  they  were  made 
of  wood,  then  of  stone  and  metal.  Clay,  and 
even  wax,  were  generally  used  for  private 
objects  of  devotion.  Though  the  real  pur- 
pose of  these  sj'mrbols  and  images  was  to 
represent  the  divinity  to  the  worshippers 
by  means  of  a  visible  sign,  nevertheless, 
in  the  popular  belief,  it  was  generally  pre- 
sumed that  the  divinit}'  was  actively  present 
in  them.  Accordinglj'-,  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  was  often  supposed  to  be  bound  up 
with  the  possession  of  certain  sjnnbols  and 
images  of  the  gods. 

Tlie  decline  of  the  Greek  religion  began 
with  the  decline  of  the  State  after  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  AVar.  Although  the  philosophers 
had  already  directed  their  assault  against 
the  belief  of  the  people,  which,  with  its 
anthropomorphism  and  its  inconsistency, 
exposed  itself  in  many  ways  to  the  attacks 
of  the  critical  spirit,  yet  the  faith  of  the 
multitude  in  the  old  gods  remained  un- 
shaken, for  it  had  long  attributed  the 
deliverance  from  the  perils  of  the  Persian 
Wars  to  their  mighty  and  merciful  influence. 
But  after  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  notions 
of  the  philosophers  gained  ground  among 
the  people,  and  undermined  the  old  belief, 
without,  however,  supplj'ing  any  alterna- 
tive to  the  religious  feeling,  which  could  no 
longer  be  satisfied  with  the  outward  forms 
of  wor.ship  which  still  survived.  With 
unbelief  superstition  came  in,  which  was 
fostered  (especially  after  the  Macedonian 
epoch)  bj'  the  foreign  and  barbarous  cults, 
and  the  degenerate  forms  of  mysticism 
which  were  imported  from  Asia  and  Egypt. 

(II)  The  Italian  tribes,  from  which  the 
Roman  people  sprang,  had  a  common  origin 
with  the  Greeks,  and  a  common  foundation 
of  religious  ideas  ;  but  on  Italian  soil  these 
religious  ideas  received  an  essentially 
dillerent  direction.  Like  the  Greeks,  the 
Italians  regarded  the  deities  as  persons, 
separated  as  to  sex,  and  united  in  couples ; 
but,  while  the  imaginative  Greeks  saw  in 
their  gods  ideal  forms  full  of  individual  life, 
the  more  sober  mind  of  the  Italian  tribes, 
especially  of  the  Romans,  got  no  further 
than  the  abstract.  Holding  to  the  funda- 
mental idea,  they  worshipped  in  the  gods 
the  abstract  powers  of  nature,  under  whose 
influence  man  believed  himself  to   be   at 


every  moment.  The  original  Italian  gods 
were  grave  and  venerable,  and,  in  a  certain 
sense,  more  moral  than  those  of  the  Greeks  ; 
but  they  lacked  plastic  form  and  poetic 
beauty.  Accordiugl}',  it  is  only  with  cer- 
tain reservations  that  we  can  speak  of  a 
Roman  mythology,  in  a  sense  correspond-' 
ing  to  that  of  the  Greeks.  The  Romans 
lacked  an  Olympus  and  a  Hades,  and  knew 
nothing  of  stories  about  the  race  and  rela- 
tionship and  the  love-affairs  of  their  deities. 
In  this  abstract  nature  of  the  Roman  gods, 
it  is  intelligible  that  the  Romans,  during 
the  first  200  years  from  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  possessed  no  images  of  their  gods,, 
but  represented  them  by  symbols ;  e.g. 
Jupiter  by  a  flint-stone.  Mars  by  a  spear, 
Vesta  by  fire,  which,  even  in  later  times^ 
remained  the  symbol  of  the  goddess.  In  the 
earliest  Roman  religion  the  deities  of  two 
Italian  races,  the  Latins  and  the  Sabines, 
were  united,  Rome  having  been  originally 
peopled  by  the  union  of  these  tribes.  The 
most  important  gods  were  the  god  of  light 
and  the  god  of  all  beginning,  7rt)i«s/  the 
god  of  heaven,  lupiter,  the  greatest  pro- 
tector of  the  nation,  with  whom  was  joined 
the  feminine  element  in  Iimo,  just  as  Icina 
(Diana)  was  connected  with  Janus  ;  Mars, 
originally  the  protector  of  agriculture,  the 
ancestral  god  of  the  Latin  race;  Qiurinus, 
originally  the  corresponding  god  of  the 
Saljines ;  and  Vesta,  the  goddess  of  the 
hearth  of  the  State.  Besides  these  prin- 
cipal deities,  others  were  worshipped  as- 
patrons  of  the  farmers  and  shepherds. 
Their  activity  extended  over  the  earth,  the 
fields,  and  the  woods ;  they  blessed  the 
fruits  of  the  field  and  garden,  and  gave 
prosperity  to  the  cattle.  Such  were  Tellus, 
Ceres,  Sdtiirnus  and  Ojjs,  Ltbcr  and 
Libera,  Faunus,  Silvdnus,  Flora,  Verhim- 
nus,  POinOna.  The  gods  of  the  sea,  how- 
ever, who  had  such  an  imjiortant  position 
in  the  Grecian  mythology,  had  not  neai'ly 
the  same  importance  in  Roman  ideas  as  the 
gods  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  for  in  the  ear- 
liest times  the  sea  was  little  regarded  by 
the  Romans.  Another  object  of  religious 
worship  was  the  gods  of  the  house  and 
family,  the  Lares  and  Penates.  But,  be- 
sides these,  there  was  an  unlimited  number 
of  divine  beings ;  for  the  Romans  assumed 
that  there  were  divine  representatives  of 
every  inanimate  or  animate  object,  of  every 
action  and  every  event.  Not  only  did  every 
human  being  possess  a  special  protector 
(Genius,  q.v.),  but  a  number  of  deities 
watched  over  his  development  from  concept 
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tion  to  birth,  anil  his  furflier  growth,  men- 
tally and  bodily.     (.SVe  Ixuigitamenta.) 

Again,  there  were  manifold  protecting 
gods  for  the  different  events  of  life,  as 
Tutunus  and  Tut'd7na,\\h.o  were  invoked  in 
times  of  trouble  ;  Orbona.  invoked  by  child- 
less couples ;  and  Fcbn'g,  the  goddess  of 
fever.  There  were  also  separate  gods  for 
separate  eniplo3'ments,  and  for  the  places 
where  they  were  carried  on.  In  this  way 
the  different  institutions  and  phases  of 
agricultiire  possessed  special  deities  (as 
RObigus  and  liobigo,  protectors  of  the  crops 
against  blight).  So  also  with  the  diflerent 
branches  of  cattle-breeding  (Bubona,  god- 
dess of  the  breeding  of  horned  cattle ; 
Epona,  goddess  of  the  breeding  of  horses  ; 
Pales,  of  the  breeding  of  sheep).  Similarly 
with  the  separate  parts  of  a  house  :  Forrii- 
lus,  god  of  the  door  ;  Cardea,  goddess  of  the 
hinge;  LimcntJiius  and  Llinvntlna,  deities 
of  the  threshold.  To  these  divine  beings 
fresh  ones  were  contiunallj'  added,  as  the 
inclination  of  the  Romans  to  recognise  and 
trace  divine  influence  in  every  single  event 
led  to  the  establishment  of  new  cults  after 
every  new  revelation  of  divine  power.  In 
this  way  the  introduction  of  bronze  coinage 
led  to  a  dciis  jEsciikinus,  and  later,  that 
of  silver  coinage  to  a  dciis  ArgenfTiuis. 
Historical  events  gave  an  impulse  to  the 
personification  of  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities,  such  as  Concordia,  Ilonos,  Virtus, 
Mens,  etc.  The  same  principle  which  recog- 
nised that  there  were  some  gods  unknown, 
or,  at  any  rate,  not  worshipped  at  Rome, 
led  to  the  tolerance  of  private  performance 
of  foreign  cults.  Hence  also  it  came  about 
that  the  gods  of  conquered  countries  found 
a  place  in  the  Roman  State  religion,  and 
occasionally  were  even  introduced  into  the 
actual  worship  of  Rome.  In  the  latter  case, 
however,  the  home  deities  preserved  their 
rights  in  so  far  as  the  shrines  of  the  newly 
imported  deities  were  outside  the  limits  of 
what  was  called  the  Pomcrium  (q.v.). 

The  x-eligion  of  the  Romans  was  gradually 
but  completely  altered  by  the  influence  of 
that  of  the  Greeks.  This  influence  made 
itself  felt  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  latest 
kings.  Shrines  of  the  gods  were  first  intro- 
duced under  the  elder  Tarquin,  and  under 
the  last  Tarquin  three  supreme  gods  of  the 
State  were  established :  Jupiter,  the  re- 
presentative of  supreme  power ;  Juno,  of 
supreme  womanhood  ;  Minerva,  of  supreme 
wisdom.  These  three  deities  received,  as 
a  token  of  their  inseparabilitj-,  a  common 
temple  on  the  Capitol,  and  were  therefore 


called  the  Capitoline  gods.  This  (-ireek 
influence  was  firnil}'  established  at  the  end 
of  the  time  of  the  kings  by  the  Sibylline 
books,  which  originated  among  the  Greeks 
of  Asia  Minor.  {Sec  Sibyllixe  Books.)  By 
means  of  these  a  number  of  Greek  and 
Asiatic  gods  were  in  course  of  time  intro- 
duced into  the  Roman  cult,  partly  as  new 
deities,  such  as  Apollo,  Cybele  (Magna 
Muter),  jEsculapius  ;  partly  under  the  names 
of  native  gods,  with  whom  they  were  often 
identified  in  a  very  superficial  way,  as 
Demeter  with  Ceres,  Dionysus  with  Liber, 
Persephone  with  Libera,  Aphrodite  with 
Venus;  and  with  them  were  introduced 
many  innovations  in  the  old  established 
worship  of  the  gods,  especially  the  Lccti- 
sternium  (q.v.).  When,  after  the  second 
Punic  War,  Greek  ideas  irresistibly  made 
their  way  in  Rome,  it  became  more  and 
more  common  to  identify  the  gods  of  Rome 
with  those  of  Greece  ;  and  thus  the  original 
significance  of  many  Roman  deities  was 
either  obscured  or  even  entirely  lost.  Divi- 
nities highly  venerated  of  old  were  put  into 
the  background,  and  those  of  less  impor- 
tance came  to  be  regarded  as  supreme,  owing 
to  their  supposed  analogy  to  Greek  gods.  In 
this  way  the  following  twelve  were  estab- 
lished by  analogy  to  the  Greek  form  of  reli- 
gion :  Iiqnfcr  (Zeus),  luno  (Hera),  Ki'jdumis 
(Poseidon),  Minerva  (Athene),  3Iars  (Ares), 
Venus  (Aphrodite),  Apollo,  Diana  (Arte- 
mis), Vtdcamis  (Hephaestus),  Vesta  (Hestia), 
Mcrciirius  (Hermes),  and  Ci^rC'S  (Demeter). 
The  Roman  religion  was  from  the  be- 
ginning an  affair  of  State.  Religious,  as 
well  as  political,  institutions  emanated  from 
the  kings,  who,  as  high  priests,  organized 
the  worship  by  law  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  law  of  ritual.  The  second  king,  Numa, 
was  regarded  as  the  real  founder  of  the 
Roman  cult,  and  of  the  priesthood  charged 
with  the  carr}'ing  out  of  the  same.  After 
the  kings  had  been  abolished,  religion  was 
still  controlled  by  the  State,  and  the  priests 
{q.v.)  continued  to  be  State  officials,  who- 
were  empowered  by  the  State,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  superintend  the  performance  of  the 
different  cults,  and,  on  the  other  (and  this 
was  the  more  important  office),  to  give  judg- 
ment in  all  matters  of  religion.  They  thus 
exercised  considerable  influence.  Under 
the  Republic,  the  royal  prerogative  of  for- 
mulating decrees  in  all  matters  of  religion 
was  transferred  to  the  Senate.  As  the 
Roman  State  in  early  times  was  exclusively 
composed  of  patricians,  the  public  religion 
was  originally  their  exclusive  property ;  tho 
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plebs  were  not  allowed  to  pcarticipate  in 
that  religion,  and  were  only  allowed  to  wor- 
ship the  Roman  gods  in  private.  Therefore, 
in  the  long  struggle,  in  which  the  plebs, 
with  their  ever-increasing  power,  endea- 
voured to  secure  their  rights  (a  struggle 
that  ended  in  300  B.C.),  it  was  a  question  of 
religion  as  well  as  of  politics.  As  regards 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  according  to 
Roman  ideas,  a  pure  and  moral  life  was 
j)leasing  to  them  and  gained  their  favour. 
This  was,  however,  conditional  on  the  exact 
performance  of  the  outward  ritual  which 
the  system  of  religion  ordained  for  their 
cult.  It  consisted  in  a  very  prolonged 
ceremonial,  performed  according  to  the 
strictest  injunctions  and  with  painful 
minuteness  of  detail.  This  ceremonial  was 
jierformed  in  public  and  private  life,  so  that 
no  commmiity  lacked  its  special  shrines 
and  sacrifices  (sec  Sacra),  and  nothing  of 
any  importance  was  undertaken  without 
religious  sanction,  which  involved  in  parti- 
cular the  discovery  of  the  divine  will  bj' 
means  of  certain  isigns  (see  Auspicia).  The 
forms  of  outward  worship  were  retained 
long  after  the  decay  of  belief  in  the  gods 
had  set  in.  This  decay  was  caused  by  the 
preponderance  of  the  Greek  element,  and 
the  contemporary  introduction  of  Greek 
enlightenment ;  and  it  soon  spread  to  the 
forms  of  worship.  During  the  greater  part 
of  the  republican  period,  the  priests  allowed 
religion  to  take  a  secondary  place  to  politics, 
and,  either  from  indifference  or  ignorance, 
neglected  their  official  duties. 

Under  the  Emjiire,  when  even  the  deifi- 
cation of  deceased  emperors  was  introduced 
[sec  Apotheosis),  an  attempt  was  made  to 
give  an  artificial  life  to  the  ancient  forms 
of  worship;  but  religious  feeling  could  not 
be  rekindled  by  forms  which  had  long  lost 
their  meaning.  When  this  feeling  revived, 
it  preferred,  as  in  Greece,  to  find  refuge  in 
strange  Oriental_  rites,  especially  those  of 
Mithras  and  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  which,  by 
means  of  their  rr.j'steries  and  their  expia- 
tory ceremonies,  oifei'ed  a  certain  degree  of 
satisfaction,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
they  led  the  way  to  every  conceivable  kind 
of  superstition. 

The  suppression  of  paganism  began  in 
the  4th  century,  from  the  time  when  Con- 
stantine  decided  in  favour  of  Christianity, 
in  324  A.D.  It  commenced  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  Roman  empire,  wliile  in  the 
western  half,  and  at  Rome  in  particular,  the 
Roman  form  of  worship  remained  essen- 
tially undisturbed  until  the  reign  of  TheO- 


dosius  the  Great  (379-395),  the  resolute 
exterminator  of  paganism.  In  394  the 
Olympic  games  were  held  for  the  last  time  ; 
in  Rome  the  endowment  of  all  public  foi-ms 
of  worship  out  of  the  funds  of  the  State 
was  withdrawn,  the  priests  were  driven 
from  the  temples,  and  the  temples  closed. 
Nevertheless  certain  heathen  customs  long- 
survived,  such  as  the  auguries  of  tlio  con- 
suls and  some  few  festivals  that  admitted  of 
being  celebrated  without  offering  sacrifice 
or  entering  a  temple.  Thus  the  LupcrcCdla 
were  not  abolished  until  494,  when  they 
were  transformed  into  a  Christian  festival. 

Eeligiosi  Dies  ("  critical  days  ",  "  days 
of  scruple  or  restraint ").  Certain  special 
days  were  so  called  among  the  Romans 
wliich,  owing  to  religious  scruples,  were 
deemed  unsnitable  for  particular  under- 
takings, especially  for  beginning  them. 
On  such  days  only  what  was  absolutely 
necessary  was  done.  So  far  as  they  are 
unsuited  for  sacred,  political,  legal,  or  mili- 
taiy  undertakings,  they  belong  to  the  dies 
nc fasti.  {Sec  Fasti.)  As  regards  private 
affairs,  these  days  were  of  different  kinds. 
Some  were  of  ill  omen  for  journeys,  others 
for  weddings.  In  the  latter  case  the  day 
previous  was  also  avoided,  so  that  the  first 
day  of  married  life  should  not  be  a  day  of 
unhappy  omen.  Among  such  days  were 
those  consecrated  to  the  dead  and  to  the 
gods  of  the  nether  world,  as  the  Peivcntdlia 
and  the -Ft )■«?('«,  and  da3's  when  the  mundus, 
i.e. the  world  below,  stood  open  («<?<' Manes)  ; 
the  Lcmnria  (sec  Larv.e)  ;  also  da3-s  sacred 
to  Vesta,  days  on  which  the  Salii  passed 
through  the  city,  or  those  which  were 
deemed  unlucky  owing  to  their  historical 
associations  (dtrl  dies,  "  black  daj's  "),  such 
as  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  on  the  AUia 
(July  18th);  also  all  days  inimediateh- after 
the  calends,  nones,  and  ides,  on  account  of 
the  repeated  defeats  and  disasters  expe- 
rienced by  the  Romans  on  those  daj's. 

Renuutiatio.  The  Roman  term  for  the 
solemn  and  formal  announcement  of  the 
names  of  the  magistrates  elected  at  the 
comitia  by  the  votes  of  the  people.  The 
announcement  was  made  by  the  returning 
officer  who  presided  at  the  election,  and  was 
necessary  to  give  validity  to  the  election. 

Efipetundarum  Crimen  (from  repetundce 
pecuni<r,  "money  which  is  ordered  to  be 
restored  "').  The  name  given  by  the  Romans 
to  the  charge  brought  against  officials  for 
extorting  money  from  Roman  subjects  or 
allies.  Such  charges  wei'o  at  first  brought 
before   the   Senate,   which   heard  the   case 
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itself,  or  else  passed  it  on  to  a  commission, 
or,  again,  caused  it  to  be  brought  before 
the  com'itia  bj'  the  tribunes.  At  last,  in 
149  B.C.,  a  standing  court  of  justice  (see 
Qu^ESTio  perpdua),  in  fact,  the  first  in 
Rome,  was  instituted  by  the  Lex  Calpiirnla, 
containing  more  precise  definitions  of  acts 
liable  to  punishment,  with  forms  of  legal 
procedure,  and  determining  the  amount  of 
the  penalty.  The  increasing  inclination  of 
the  officials  to  use  the  administration  of  the 
provinces  as  means  of  enriching  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  the  provincials  led  to  re- 
peated legislation  with  a  view  to  increasing 
the  i)enalty.  The  last  law  on  the  subject 
was  Csesar's  Lex  iCtUa,  which  was  the  basis 
of  the  procedure  in  such  cases  under 
the  Empire.  During  that  period,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  improved  condition  of  pro- 
vincial government,  extortion  on  the  part 
of  officials  became  much  rarer.  Such  extor- 
tion was  generally  punished  b}'  having  to 
pay  four  times  the  amount  extorted.  It 
was  also  attended  with  a  certain  degree  of 
disgrace  (in/dmla),  even  if  a  still  more 
severe  punishment  were  not  added  for 
other  offences  committed  at  the  same  time 
and  (as  usual)  included  in  the  indictment 
(e.*;.  the  offence  of  Icrsa  vidiestCis). 

Restitutio  (reinstating).  A  term  applied 
by  the  Romans  to  cancelling  a  legal  deci- 
sion, especiall}'  to  the  restoration  of  rights 
of  citizenship  forfeited  by  condemnation  in 
a  criminal  court.  Under  the  Republic  this 
restoration  could  bo  legally  obtained  only 
by  a  vote  of  the  people.  Under  the  Empire, 
the  emperor  alone  possessed  the  privilege  of 
granting  it. 

Retiarius.    See  Gladiatores. 

R6us.  The  term  used  by  the  Romans  for 
the  person  accused,  especially  in  a  criminal 
trial.  In  such  a  case  custom  required  the 
accused  to  appear  in  public  in  the  garb  of 
mourning,  with  beard  and  hair  in  an  un- 
kempt condition,  in  neglected  attire,  and 
stripped  of  every  sign  of  rank.  The  mere 
accusation  involved  some  suspense  of  legal 
rights,  preventing  the  reus  from  standing 
for  any  office  and  from  exercising  the  func- 
tions of  a  judge.  The  higher  officials  were 
exempt  from  criminal  accusation  while  in 
office  and  when  engaged  in  the  discharge 
of  public  business.  Lastly,  lawsuits  be- 
tween two  persons  connected  by  ties  of 
family  or  office,  such  as  parents  and  chil- 
dren, patrons  and  clients,  were  regarded 
as  inadmissible. 

Rex  Sacrorum  (or  Bex  Sacrlficidus),  the 
"  king  of  sacrifice."     The  name  given  by 


the  Romans  to  a  priest  who,  after  the 
abolition  of  the  royal  power,  had  to  per- 
form certain  religious  rites  connected  with 
the  name  of  king.  He  resembles  the  archOn 
busileus  of  the  Athenian  constitution.  Ho 
was  always  a  patrician,  was  elected  for  lifo 
by  the  pnutifex  maximus  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  whole  pontifical  college  (of 
which  lie  became  a  member),  and  was  in- 
augurated by  the  augurs.  Although  he 
was  externally  of  high  rank  and,  like  tho 
pontifex  maximus,  had  an  official  residence 
in  the  Regia,  the  ro3'al  castle  of  Numa,  and 
took  the  chair  at  the  feasts  and  other  festi- 
vities of  the pont'tf  ices,  }-et  in  his  religious 
authority  he  rauked  below  the  pontifex 
maximus,  and  was  not  allowed  to  hold  any 
public  office,  or  even  to  address  the  people 
in  public.  His  wife  (like  the  wives  of  the 
flamens)  participated  in  the  priesthood.  Our 
information  as  to  the  details  of  the  office 
is  imperfect.  Before  the  knowledge  of  the 
calendar  became  public  property,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  rex  sacrorum  to  summon 
the  people  to  the  Capitol  on  the  calends 
and  nones  of  each  month,  and  to  announce 
the  festivals  for  the  month.  On  the  calends 
he  and  the  reijlna  sacrificed,  and  at  the 
same  time  invoked  Janus.  Of  the  other 
sacrifices  known  to  us  we  may  mention  the 
rcgifiigium  on  Feb.  24tli,  when  the  rex 
sacrorum  sacrificed  at  the  cOntttium,  and 
then  fled  in  haste.  This  has  been  errone- 
ously explained  as  a  commemoration  of  the 
flight  of  Tarqulnius  Superbus,the  last  of  the 
Roman  kings  ;  but  it  is  much  more  probably 
one  of  the  customs  handed  down  from  the 
time  of  the  kings  themselves,  and  perhaps 
connected  with  the  purificatory  sacrifice 
from  which  the  month  of  February  derived 
its  name.  At  the  end  of  the  Republic  the 
office,  owing  to  the  political  disability 
attaching  to  the  holder,  proved  unattractive, 
and  was  sometimes  left  unfilled  :  but  under 
Augustus  it  appears  to  have  been  restored  to 
fresh  dignit}',  and  in  imperial  times  it  con- 
tintied  to  exist,  at  any  rate,  as  late  as  the 
3rd  centurj'. 

Ehadanianth;fs  (Lat.  Rhricldmanthus). 
Son  of  Zeus  and  Europa,  brother  of  Minos. 
He  was  praised  by  all  men  for  his  wisdom, 
piet}-,  and  justice.  Being  driven  out  of  Crete 
by  his  brother,  he  is  described  as  having 
fled  to  the  Asiatic  islands,  where  he  made 
his  memory  immortal  b}'  the  wisdom  of  his 
laws^  Thence  he  is  said  to  have  removed 
to  Ocalea  in  Boeotia,  to  have  wedded 
Alcmene,  after  the  death  of  Amphitryon, 
and  to  have  instructed  her  son  Heracles  in. 
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virtvie  and  wisdom.  In  Homer  [Od.  iv  5G4] 
]ie  is  described  as  dwelling  in  the  Elysian 
fields.  Here  Alcmene,  after  her  decease, 
is  said  to  have  been  wedded  to  him  anew. 
Later  legend  made  him  the  judge  of  the 
dead  in  the  nnder-world,  together  with 
yEaciis  and  Minos. 

Khapsodist  (Gr.  rliapsodos).  The  Greek 
term  originally  designated  the  man  who 
adapted  the  words  to  the  epic  song,  i.e.  the 
epic  poet  himself,  who  in  the  earlier  time 
recited  his  own  poetry.  Afterwards  the 
term  specially  denoted  one  who  made  the 
poems  of  others  a  subject  of  recitation. 

At  first  such  rhapsodists  were  generally 
poets  themselves ;  but,  with  the  gradual 
dying  out  of  epic  poetry,  they  came  to  hold 
the  same  position  as  was  afterwards  held 
by  the  actors,  professionally  declaiming  the 
lays  of  the  epic  poets.  Epic  verses  were 
originally  sung  to  musical  accompaniment, 
but  after  the  time  of  Terpander,  as  Ij'ric 
poetry  became  more  independently  culti- 
vated, the  accompaniment  of  stringed  instru- 
ments fell  into  disuse  ;  and  then  gradually, 
instead  of  a  song-like  recitation,  a  simple 
declamation,  in  which  the  rhapsodist  held  a 
branch  of  bay  in  his  hand,  came  to  be  gener- 
ally adopted.  This  had  hajipened  even  before 
the  time  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  [see  espe- 
cially Plato's  Ion].  As  in  earlier  times  the 
singers  moved  from  place  to  place,  in  order 
to  get  a  hearing  at  the  courts  of  princes  or 
before  festive  gatherings,  so  the  rJhajDsodists 
also  led  an  unsettled  and  wandering  life.  In 
Athens  [Lycurgus,  Lcoci:  §  102]  and  many 
other  towns  [as  at  Sicyon,  before  the  time 
of  the  tyrant  Clisthenes  (Herod.,  v  61)], 
public  recitations  of  the  Homeric  poems  were 
appointed, at  which  the  rhapsodists  competed 
with  one  another  for  definite  prizes,  and  thus 
found  opportunity  to  display  their  art.  It 
is  true  that  other  epic  poems,  and  even  the 
iambic  poetry  of  Archilochus  and  Slmonides 
of  Amorgus,  were  also  recited  by  rhapsodists; 
still  at  ail  times  the  labotirs  of  such  reciters 
continued  to  be  devoted  in  the  first  place  to 
Homeric  poetry  [Pindar,  Nem.  ii  2;  Plato, 
Ion  530  D,  Eej}.  599  E,  Pha;dr.  252  B]. 
Hence  they  were  also  called  Homeruhc 
and  Ilomeristcc  [Aristotle  in  Athenanis,  620 
B],  It  was  to  the  older  rhapsodists  that 
the  Homeric  poems  primarily  owed  their 
wide  diffusion  among  the  Greeks.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  high  esteem  in  ■\\hich  the 
rhapsodists  originally  stood  began  to  decline, 
because  many  practised  their  art  as  a  matter 
of  business,  and  in  a  purely  mechanical 
fashion.      Still  their  employment  survived 


long  beyond  the  classical  time,  and  not  only 
did  the  public  comjjetitions  continue  to 
exist,  but  it  was  also  the  custom  to  intro- 
duce rhapsodists  at  banquets  and  on  other 
occasions. 

Eh^a.  Daughter  of  Uranus  and  Gtea, 
wife  of  her  brother,  the  Titan  Cronus, 
by  whom  she  gave  birth  to  the  Olympian 
gods,  Zeus,  Hades,  Poseidon,  Hera,  Hestia, 
Demeter.  For  this  reason  she  was  generally 
called  the  Mother  of  the  gods.  One  of  her 
oldest  places  of  worship  was  Crete,  where 
in  a  cave,  near  the  town  of  Lyctus  or  else 
on  mounts  Dirce  or  Ida,  she  was  said  to 
have  given  birth  to  Zeus,  and  to  have  hidden 
him  from  the  wiles  of  Cronus.  The  task  of 
watching  and  nursing  the  newborn  child 
she  had  entrusted  to  her  devoted  servants 
the  Curctes,  earth-born  demons,  armed  with 
weapons  of  bronze,  who  drowned  the  cry  of 
the  child  hj  the  noise  which  they  made  by 
beating  their  spears  against  their  shields. 
The  name  of  Curetes  was  accordingly  given 
to  the  priests  of  the  Cretan  Ehea  and  of  the 
Idsean  Zeus,  who  e.xecuted  noisy  war-dances 
at  the  festivals  of  those  gods.  In  early 
times  the  Cretan  Rhea  was  identified  with 
the  Asiatic  C'i)bele  or  C'ybebe,  "  the  Great 
Mother,"  a  goddess  of  the  jjowers  of  nature 
and  the  arts  of  cultivation,  who  was  wor- 
shipped upon  mountains  in  M3'sia,  Lydia, 
and  Phrygia. 

In  the  former  character  she  was  a  symbol 
of  the  procreative  power  of  nature ;  in 
the  latter,  she  originated  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  and  agriculture,  together  with 
all  other  forms  of  social  progress  and  civi- 
lization, which  depend  upon  these.  Thus 
she  was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  towns 
and  cities,  and  therefore  it  is  that  art  re- 
presents her  as  crowned  with  a  diadem  of 
towers. 

The  true  home  of  this  religion  was  the 
Phrygian  Pessinus,  on  the  river  Sangilrius, 
in  the  district  afterwards  known  as  Galatia, 
where  the  goddess  was  called  Agdistis 
[Strabo,  p.  5G7]  or  Angdistis,  from  a  holy 
rock  named  Agdus  upon  Mount  Dindymus 
above  the  town.  Upon  this  mountain,  after 
which  the  goddess  derived  her  name  of 
Dindf/mene,  stood  her  earliest  sanctuary, 
as  well  as  her  oldest  efiigy  (a  stone  that  had 
fallen  from  heaven),  and  the  grave  of  her 
beloved  Attis  {q.v.}.  Her  priests,  the  emas- 
culated Galll,  here  enjoj-ed  almost  royal 
honour.  In  Lydia  she  was  w'orshipped, 
principally  on  Mount  Tmolus,  as  the  mother 
of  Zeus  and  the  foster-mother  of  Dionysus. 
There  was  also  a  temple  of  Cybele  at  Sardis. 
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Her  mytliical  train  was  formed  by  the 
Coyjjbantcs,  answering  to  the  Curates  of  the 
Cretan  Rhea ;  these  were  said  to  accompany 
her  over  the  wooded  hills,  with  lighted 
torches  and  with  wild  dances,  amid  the 
resounding  music  of  flutes  and  horns  and 
drums  and  cymbals.  After  these  the  priests 
of  Cybele  were  also  called  Corybantes,  and 
the  festivals  of  the  goddess  were  celebrated 
with  similar  orgies,  in  the  frenzy  of  which 
the  participators  wounded  each  other  or, 
like  Attis,  mutilated  themselves.  Besides 
these  there  were  begging  priests,  called 
Mctrdgyrtw  and  Cijbebi,  who  roamed  from 
place  to  place,  as  inspired  servants  and 
prophets  of  the  Great  Mother.  On  the 
Hellespont  and  on  the  Propontis,  Rhea- 
Cybele  was  likewise  the  chief  goddess  ;  in 
particular  in  the  Troad,  where  she  was 
worshipped  npon  Mount  Ida  as  the  Idwan 
Mother,  and  where  the  Id<ran  Dactijli  (q.v.) 
foi'med  her  train.  From  Asia  this  religion 
advanced  into  Greece.  After  the  Persian 
Wars  it  reached  Athens,  where  in  the 
MetrOum,  the  temple  of  the  Great  Mother, 
which  was  used  as  a  State  record-office, 
there  stood  the  ideal  image  of  the  goddess 
fashioned  by  Phidias  [Pausanias,  i  3  §  5]. 
The  worship  of  Cybele  did  not,  however, 
obtain  public  recognition  here,  any  more 
than  in  the  rest  of  Greece,  on  account  of 
its  orgiastic  excesses  and  the  offensive  habits 
of  its  begging  priests.  It  was  cultivated 
only  by  piarticular  associations  and  by  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  people. 

In  Home  the  worship  of  the  Great  Mother 
{Magna  MCdcr)  was  introduced  for  political 
reasons  in  2(ji  B.C.,  at  the  command  of  a 
Sibylline  oracle,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
ilriving  Hannibal  out  of  Italy.  An  embassy 
was  sent  to  fetch  the  holy  stone  from 
Pesslnus ;  a  festival  was  founded  in  honour 
nf  the  goddess,  to  be  held  on  April  4-9  (the 
Mcgdlcsia,  from  the  Greek  mci/dle  meter  = 
magna  mater);  and  in  217  a  temple  on  the 
Palatine  was  dedicated  to  her.  The  ser- 
vice was  performed  by  a  Phrygian  priest,  a 
Phrygian  priestess,  and  a  number  of  Galli 
(emasculated  priests  of  Cybele),  who  were 
allowed  to  pass  in  procession  through  the 
city  in  accordance  with  their  native  rites. 
Roman  citizens  were  forbidden  to  participate 
in  this  service,  though  the  prsetor  on  the 
Palatine,  and  private  persons  among  the 
patricians,  celebrated  the  feast  by  entertain- 
ing one  another,  the  new  cult  being  attached 
to  that  of  Maia  or  Ops.  The  worship  of 
Cybele  gained  by  degrees  an  ever-wider 
extension,  so  that  under  the   early  Empire 


a  fresh  festival  was  instituted,  from  March 
15-27,  with  the  observance  of  mourning, 
followed  by  the  most  extravagant  joy.  In 
this  festival  associations  of  women  and  men 
and  the  religious  board  of  the  Qiiindteim- 
viri  (q.v.)  took  part.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  2nd  century  a.d.  the  TauruboUa  and 
Crlubolla  were  added.  In  these  ceremonies 
the  person  concerned  went  through  a  form 
of  baptism  with  the  blood  of  bulls  and  rams 


iT  i^.  a:  i3. 

*    CYBELE. 

From  an  Athenian  .?.v.i'o(o  relief  (Berlin). 

killed  in  sacrifice,  with  the  object  of  cleans- 
ing him  from  pollutions  and  bringing  about 
a  new  birth.  The  oak  and  pine  were  sacred 
to  Rhea-Cybele  (.see  Attis),  as  also  the  lion. 
She  was  supposed  to  traverse  the  mountains 
riding  on  a  lion,  or  in  a  chariot  draw^n  by 
lions.  In  art  she  was  usually  represented 
enthroned  between  lions,  with  the  mural 
crown  on  her  head  and  a  small  drum  in 
her  hand. 

Rhea  Silvia.  Daughter  of  the  Alban 
king  Numa.  Her  uncle  Amulius,  who  had 
driven  his  brother  from  the  throne,  made 
her  a  Vestal  Virgin,  so  that  none  of  her 
descendants  might  take  vengeance  for  this 
violent  deed.  When,  however,  she  bore  to 
Mars  the  twins  Romulus  and  Remus,  and 
was  thrown  for  this  into  the  Tiber,  Tiberi- 
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nns  (q.v.),  the  god  of  the  river,  made  her 
his  wife.  According  to  an  older  tradition, 
the  mother  of  the  founders  of  Rome  was 
Ilia,  daughter  of  jEneas  (q.v.)  and  Laviuia. 

Rheda.     See  Hx.da. 

Rhesus.  Son  of  ElonSus,  or  Strymon,  and 
one  of  the  Muses,  king  of  the  Thraciaus. 
He  came  to  help  Priam,  but,  in  the  very 
night  after  his  arrival  before  Tro}',  was 
surprised  by  Diomedes  and  Odysseus,  and 
slain  by  the  former,  together  with  twelve 
of  his  companions,  while  Odysseus  took 
away  his  swift  horses  of  glistening  white- 
ness. It  had  been  prophesied  tha-t,  if  these 
fed  on  Trojan  fodder,  or  drank  of  the 
Xauthus  before  Troy,  the  town  could  not 
be  taken. 

Rhetoric.  Among  the  Greeks,  rhetorike 
comprised  the  practical  as  well  as  the  theo- 
retical art  of  speaking,  and  rhetor  denoted 
an  orator  no  less  than  a  teacher  of  oratory. 
Among  the  Romans,  it  denoted  only  the 
latter,  the  actual  speaker  being  called  orator. 
The  first  men,  who  reduced  oratory  to  a  sys- 
tem capable  of  being  taught,  appeared  among 
the  Sicilian  Greeks,  who,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  ancients,  were  distinguished 
for  the  keenness  of  their  understanding  and 
their  love  of  disputation  [Cicero,  Brutiis 
46].  The  Syracusan  Corax  (circ.  500  B.C.) 
is  said  to  have  been  the  lirst  who  elaborated 
systematic  rules  for  forensic  speeches,  and 
laid  them  down  in  writing  in  a  manual  on 
the  art  of  rhetoric  {tecJine).  His  pupil 
TisiAS  (born  circ.  480),  and  after  him  the 
Leontine  Gorgias,  further  cultivated  the 
art,  and  from  about  427  carried  it  to 
Greece  itself,  and  in  particular  to  Athena. 
In  the  judicial  proceedings  and  the  assem- 
blies of  the  peoi)le,  the  practice  of  oratory 
had  long  been  familiar  at  Athens,  though 
it  had  not  been  reduced  to  technical  rules, 
and  oratory  had  had  a  conspicuous  repre- 
sentative in  Pericles.  At  Athens  the 
theory  of  oratory  was  further  cultivated 
by  the  Sophists  (Gr.  SCyphistal,  "  men  who 
professed  knowledge  or  wisdom  ").  Their 
instruction  in  style  and  rhetoric  was  en- 
joyed by  numerous  Athenians,  who  desired 
by  the  aid  of  study  and  practice  to  attain 
to  expertness  in  speaking. 

The  first  Athenian,  who,  besides  im- 
parting instruction  in  the  new  art,  applied 
it  practically  to  speaking  in  the  assemblies 
of  the  people  and  before  courts,  and  who 
])ublished  speeches  as  patterns  for  study, 
was  AntiphOn  (died  B.C.  411),  the  earliest 
of  the  "  Ten  Attic  Orators."  In  his  extant 
speeches     the     oratorical     art    is     shown 


still  in  its  beginnings.  These,  with  the 
speeches  interwoven  in  the  historical  work 
of  his  great  pupil  Thucydldes,  give  an 
idea  of  the  crude  and  harsh  style  of  the 
technical  oratory  of  the  time  ;  while  the 
speeches  of  Andocides  (died  about  399), 
the  second  of  the  Ten  Orators,  display 
a  style  that  is  still  uninfluenced  by  the 
rhetorical  teaching  of  the  age.  The  first 
really  classical  orator  is  LysIas  (died  about 
3G0),  who,  while  in  possession  of  all  the 
technical  rules  of  the  time,  handles  with 
perfect  mastery  the  common  language  of 
every-day  life.  Isocrates  (436-338)  is 
reckoned  as  the  father  of  artistic  oratory 
properly  so  called  ;  he  is  a  master  in  the 
careful  choice  of  words,  in  the  rounding  off 
and  rhythmical  formation  of  periods,  in  the 
apt  employment  of  figures  of  speech,  and 
in  everything  which  lends  charm  to  lan- 
guage. By  his  mastery  of  style  he  has 
exercised  the  most  far-reaching  influence 
upon  the  oratorical  diction  of  all  succeeding 
time.  Of  the  three  kinds  of  speeches  which 
were  distinguished  by  the  ancients,  jmli- 
tical  (or  deliberative),  forensic,  and  show- 
sjjeeches  (or  deelamations),  he  specially 
cultivated  the  last.  Among  liis  numerous 
pupils  is  Is.KUS  (about  4(X)-350),  who  in 
his  general  method  of  oratory  closely  follows 
Lysias,  though  he  shows  a  more  matured 
skill  in  the  controversial  use  of  oratorical 
resources.  The  highest  point  was  attained 
by  his  pupil  DEMOSTHiiNES,  the  greatest 
orator  of  antiquity  (384-322) ;  next  to  him 
comes  his  political  opjDonent  ^Eschines 
(389-314).  The  number  of  the  Ten  Orajors 
is  completed  by  their  contem])oraries  Hype- 
RlDES,  IjYcurgus,  and  Dinarchus.  In  the 
last  of  these  the  beginning  of  the  decline  of 
oratorical  art  is  already  clearly  apparent. 

To  the  time  of  Demosthenes  belongs  the 
oldest  manual  of  rhetoric  which  has  been 
preserved  to  us,  that  of  Anaximenes  of 
Lampsacus.  This  is  founded  on  the  practice 
of  oratory,  and,  being  intended  for  imme- 
diate practical  use,  shows  no  trace  of  any 
philosophical  groundwork  or  philosophical 
research.  Greek  rhetoric  owes  to  Aris- 
totle its  proper  reduction  into  a  scientific 
system.  In  contrast  to  Isocrates,  who  aims 
at  perfection  of  form  and  style,  Aristotle, 
in  his  Rhetoric,  lays  special  stress  on 
subject-matter,  and  mainly  devotes  himself 
to  setting  forth  the  means  of  producing 
conviction.  When  Athens  had  lost  her 
liberty,  practical  oratory  was  more  and 
more  reduced  to  silence ;  the  productions 
of  the  last  orators,  such  as  Demetrius  of 
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Plirvlerum,  were  only  a  feeble  echo  of  the 
past.  Demetrius  is  said  to  have  been  the 
tirst  to  give  to  oratorical  expression  a  ten- 
dency towards  an  elegant  luxuriance.  He 
was  also  the  first  to  inti-oduce  the  custom 
of  making  speeches  upon  imaginary  sub- 
jects by  way  of  practice  for  deliberative 
and  forensic  speaking. 

In  later  times  the  home  of  oratory  was 
transferred  to  the  free  Hellenic  or  hellenized 
commimities  of  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia 
Minor,  especially  Rhodes.  On  the  soil  of 
Asia  a  new  style  was  developed,  called  the 
Asiatic.  Its  originator  is  said  to  have  been 
Hegesias  of  Magnesia  near  Mount  Sipylus. 
He  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
3rd  centur}-.  In  avowed  opposition  to  the 
method  of  Demosthenes,  who  spoke  in 
artistically  formed  periods,  Hegesias  not 
only  went  back  to  the  simpler  construc- 
tions of  L3'sias,  but  even  endeavoured  to 
outvie  the  latter  in  simplicity,  breaking 
up  all  that  he  had  to  say  into  short 
sentences,  and  carefully  avoiding  periods 
of  any  length  [Cic,  Orator  226].  On 
the  other  hand,  he  sought  to  give  a 
certain  vividness  to  his  speeches  by  an 
elaborately  arranged  order  of  words,  and 
by  a  far-fetched  and  often  turgid  phraseo- 
logy. This  was  the  prevailing  fashion 
until  the  middle  of  the  1st  century  B.C. 
Even  in  Rome  it  had  numerous  followers, 
especially  Hortcnsius,  until  by  the  influence 
of  Cicero  it  was  so  utterly  crushed  out,  that 
Hegesias  was  soon  forgotten,  even  among 
the  Greeks.  A  peculiar  kind  of  oratory 
prevailed  in  Rhodes,  where  a  closer  ap- 
proach was  again  made  to  the  Attic  models, 
and  particularly  to  the  representatives  of 
the  simple  style,  such  as  Hyperides.  Con- 
spicuous orators  of  this  school  were  APOL- 
LOJmjs  and  MOlon,  both  of  Alabanda  in 
Caria,  in  the  first  half  of  the  1st  century  B.C. 
[These  two  orators  are  expressly  distin- 
guished from  one  another  by  Strabo,  p.  655; 
they  are  confounded  even  by  Quintilian, 
who  erroneously  speaks  of  Apollouius 
Molon,  iii  1,  16;  xii  6,  7.] 

The  theory  of  oratory  remained  until  about 
the  end  of  the  2ud  century  B.C.  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  philosophers,  and  was 
little  regarded  by  the  Asiatic  orators.  After 
that  time  the  orators  and  practical  teachers 
of  the  art  again  applied  themselves  with 
eagerness  to  theoretical  studies  ;  the  theo- 
rists adopted  an  eclectical  method,  seeking 
to  combine  the  philosophical  and  more 
scientific  proceeding  of  Aristotle  with  that 
of  Isocrates,  which  addressed  itself  rather  to 
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the  turns  of  phrase  and  the  outward  forms 
of  oratory.  The  most  noteworthy  S3'stem 
was  introduced  by  HermagOrAs  of  Temnos 
(about  120  B.C.),  whose  writings,  which  are 
no  longer  extant,  supplied  the  chief  foun- 
dation for  the  theoretical  studies  of  the 
Romans  at  the  beginning  of  the  1st  century 
B.C.  The  system  of  rhetoric  elaborated  by 
him  was  afterwards  further  worked  out  and 
improved  in  detail.  In  the  time  of  the 
Empire  the  rhetorical  schools  in  general 
flourished,  and  we  possess  an  extensive 
rhetorical  literature  of  that  age  reaching  as 
far  as  the  5th  century  a.d.  It  includes  the 
works  of  authors  who  mainly  treated  of  the 
literary  and  aesthetic  side  of  rhetoric,  espe- 
cially those  of  DioNYSius  of  Hallcarnassus, 
the  champion  of  Atticism  and  of  refined 
taste,  and  the  unknown  author  of  the  able 
treatise  On  the  Sublime  {see  Longinus)  ; 
also  those  of  technical  writers,  such  as 
Hermugenes,  the  most  noteworthy  represen- 
tative of  the  scholastic  rhetoric  of  the  age, 
ApsInes,  Menaxder,  Theon,  AphthOxids, 
and  others.  On  the  revival  of  Greek  oratory, 
after  the  end  of  the  1st  century,  and  parti- 
cularly in  the  2nd  century,  sec  Sophists. 

(II)  Eovian.  As  among  the  Athenians, 
so  also  among  the  Eomans,  the  institutions 
of  the  State  early  gave  occasion  for  the 
pi'actice  of  political  and  forensic  oratory. 
Until  the  end  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.,  this 
oratory  was  wholly  spontaneous.  The 
speech  of  the  aged  Appius  Claudius  C.ecus, 
delivered  in  280  against  the  peace  with 
Pyrrhus,  and  afterwards  pviblished,  was 
long  preserved  as  the  earliest  written  monu- 
ment of  Roman  orator}".  Numerous  political 
speeches  were  published  by  the  well-known 
Marcus  Porcius  Cato,  the  most  note- 
worthy orator  during  the  first  half  of  the 
2nd  century.  After  the  second  Punic  War, 
in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  of  a  Cato  and  of 
those  who  thought  with  him,  Greek  culture 
forced  its  way  irresistibly  into  Rome,  and 
the  Romans  became  eager  to  conform  to 
the  Greek  theory  of  oi'atory  also.  ServIcs 
SuLPicius  Galea  {circ.  144  B.C.)  is  spoken 
of  as  the  first  man  who  composed  his 
speeches  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
Greek  art,  and  not  long  afterwards  the 
younger  Gracchus  (died  121)  proved  him- 
self a  consummate  orator  through  the  com- 
bination of  natural  gifts  and  art.  Even  at 
this  time  the  publication  of  orations  after 
delivery  was  a  general  custom,  and  men 
were  already  to  be  met  with  who  actually 
wrote  speeches  for  others.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  1st  century  B.C.,  the  most  noteworthy 
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orators  were  Marcus  AntOnius  and  Lucius 
Liciuius  Crassds. 

Rhetorical  instruction  was  originally 
imparted  by  Greeks.  In  the  first  decade  of 
the  1st  century  the  freedman  Plotius  Gallus 
came  forward  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric, 
and  other  Latin  teachers  followed  him. 
These  found  a  large  number  of  hearers,  but 
the  censors  interfered  to  stop  the  practice, 
as  an  innovation  on  the  custom  of  their 
forefathers.  It  is  true  that  this  attempt  to 
oppose  the  current,  which  had  already  set 
in,  was  in  vain.  Still  it  was  only  by  freed- 
men  that  rhetorical  instruction  in  Latin  was 
given  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  when 
the  Roman  knight  Blandus  was  the  first 
free-born  man  who  came  forward  as  a  public 
teacher  of  rhetoric.  Even  the  Latin  rhetori- 
cians derived  their  theory  exclusively  from 
Greek  sources,  especially  from  Hermagoras, 
to  whose  influence  the  two  earliest  extant 
rhetorical  writings  of  the  Roman  school 
are  to  be  referred  ;  these  are  the  work  of 
CoRNiFicius,  and  the  yoiithful  production 
of  Cicero,  the  Dc  Invcntionc.  Cicero,  the 
greatest  orator  of  Rome,  and  the  only  orator 
of  the  Republic  of  whom  any  complete 
speeches  are  extant,  composed  in  his  later 
years  several  other  valuable  writings  upon 
rhetorical  subjects,  founded  on  his  practice 
as  an  orator ;  viz.  the  Dc  OrCdOre,  the 
Brfitus,  and  the  Orator.  Besides  Cicero, 
the  last  age  of  the  Republic  possessed  a 
series  of  other  conspicuous  orators,  such  as 
HoRTENSius,  C.ELius,  Brutus,  and,  above 
all,  C^SAR.  A  few  more  representatives 
of  the  oratory  of  the  Republic  survived  to 
the  time  of  Augustus.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  Asinius  Pollio.  But,  with  the 
old  constitution,  the  occasions  and  materials 
for  oratory  also  disappeared  under  the 
Monarchy,  and  the  hindrances  and  limi- 
tations to  its  public  exercise  increased  in 
the  same  proportion.  Practice  was  gradually 
superseded  by  theory,  orators  by  rhetori- 
cians, speeches  by  declamations.  The  ex- 
ercises of  the  rhetorical  schools,  which  now 
became  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  intel- 
lectual life,  paid  almost  exclusive  attention 
to  the  form,  and  dealt  with  imaginary 
subjects  of  political  and  forensic  oratory, 
called  S2iasO)-ue  and  coiUroversiw,  which 
were  as  far  as  possible  removed  fi-om  the 
practice  of  life.  A  vivid  picture  of  these 
exercises  is  preserved  by  the  reminiscences 
of  the  rhetorician  Seneca,  the  father  of 
the  well-known  philosopher.  The  manner 
of  sjieaking  contracted  in  tlie  schools  was 
adopted   on    the   few   occasions   on    which 


practical  oratory  could  still  be  exercised, 
and  these  occasions  were  accordinglj"-  turned 
into  exhibitions  of  theatrical  declamation. 
It  was  in  vain  that  men  like  Quixtilian, 
in  his  work  on  the  training  of  an  orator 
(Instltrdlo  Orcltoria),  and  Tacitus,  in  his 
Dialogue  on  Orators,  pointed  to  the  true 
classical  patterns,  and  combated  the  fashion 
of  their  time,  from  which  even  they  were 
not  entirely  free.  Like  these,  the  younger 
Pliny  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  1st  century 
A.D. ;  his  Panegyric,  addressed  to  Trajan, 
the  only  monument  of  Roman  oratory  after 
Cicero  preserved  in  a  complete  form,  became 
the  model  for  the  later  panegj-rists.  In  the 
2nd  century  A.D.,  Pronto,  and  the  school 
named  after  him,  sought  to  revive  the  old 
Roman  spirit  by  a  tasteless  imitation  of 
archaic  expressions  and  forms  of  speech. 
The  same  style  is  practised,  though  with 
more  ability,  by  the  African  Apuleius. 
After  the  end  of  the  3rd  century,  the  ora- 
torical art  had  its  chief  seat  in  the  towns 
of  Gaul,  especially  in  Treves  (Trcvtri)  and 
Bordeaux  (Burdigdld).  Here  a  style  of 
oratorj'  was  matured  which  possessed  a 
certain  smoothness  and  copiousness  in  words, 
but  showed  great  lack  of  ideas.  Upon  the 
representatives  of  this  style,  the  "  Panegy- 
rists," see  Panegyricus. 

RManus.  A  Greek  poet  and  grammarian, 
a  native  of  Bene  in  Crete,  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  3rd  century  B.C.  In  his  youth  he 
was  a  slave  and  the  overseer  of  a  j'dhvstra; 
in  his  later  life  he  wrote,  in  the  learned 
manner  of  the  Alexandrines,  besides  epi- 
grams, a  number  of  epics.  Of  these  the 
most  famous  was  the  il/cs«t»j(7ca,  celebrating 
in  six  books  the  second  Messenian  War  and 
its  mythical  hero  Aristomenes.  Besides 
an  epic  fragment,  we  still  possess  eleven 
of  his  epigrams. 

Rhinthon.  A  Greek  comic  poet,  son  of  a 
potter  of  Tarentum,  who  lived  about  300 
B.C.,  and  invented  a  style  of  composition  of 
his  own,  which  was  much  diffused  in  Mngna 
Grsecia,  and  is  said  to  have  been  imitated 
even  by  the  Romans.  It  was  called  the 
IlildrotrdgoecUa,  i.e.  cheerful  tragedy.  It 
was  a  travesty  of  tragic  myths  by  the  inter- 
mixture of  comic  scenes.  The  scanty  frag- 
ments of  the  thirty-eight  plaj-s  of  Rhianus 
do  not  give  us  any  adequate  idea  of  this 
kind  of  composition. 

RhcBCUS.  A  Greek  artist  of  Samos,  about 
500  B.C.,  inventor  of  brass-founding,  and 
architect  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Hera 
in  his  native  island  [Herod.,  iii  GO].  (See 
Architecture  and  Sculpture.) 
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Ehjrton.  A  kind  of  drinking-horn.  {Sec 
Vessels.) 

Kicinium.  A  covering  for  the  head  worn 
by  the  Roman  women.     (See  Clothing.) 

Rings.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
these  were  worn  originally  only  as  signet- 
rings  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  left  hand. 
Among  the  Romans  of  the  olden  time,  as 
among  the  Spartans,  they  were  e.xclusively 
of  iron.  Then  golden  rings  came  in  as  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  senators  and  magis- 
trates, and  afterwards  also  of  knights.  It 
was  only  in  the  course  of  the  imperial  age 
that  the  golden  signet-ring  lost  its  original 
meaning,  and  became  finally  a  sign  of  free 
birth,  or  of  the  privileges  thereto  attached. 
Extravagant  sums  were  paid  for  ornamental 
rings,  the  value  of  which  consisted  partly 
in  the  stone  itself,  partly  in  the  art  dis- 
played in  the  stone-cutting.  Among  the 
Greeks  this  kind  of  luxury  arose  at  an  early 
time  ;  among  the  Romans  it  began  only  in 
the  last  years  of  the  Republic,  while  it 
considerably  increased  under  the  Empire. 
Men,  as  well  as  women,  used  sometimes  to 
wear  rings  on  all  their  fingers. 


Roads.  The  earliest  levelled  roads  in 
Oreece  were  the  "  sacred  ways."  These 
led  to  the  most  important  religious  centres, 
whore  national  festivals  were  celebrated, 
such  festivals  also  serving  the  purpose  of 
public  markets  or  fairs.  In  general,  the 
Greeks  set  a  high  value  on  excellent  and 
well-levelled  roads,  which  made  travelling 
easy.  But,  in  the  best  days  of  Greece,  only 
unpaved  roads  were  known,  paved  roads 
being  of  comparatively  late  origin. 

The  grandest  work  in  ancient  road- 
making  was  that  done  by  the  Romans,  who, 
mainly    for    militai-y    pur^joses,    connected 


Rome  with  her  newly  acquired  provinces  bj' 
means  of  high-roads.  They  laid  out  their 
roads  as  far  as  possible  in  straight  lines. 
The  nature  of  the  ground  is  almost  entirely 
disregarded ;  where  mountains  intervened 
they  were  broken  through,  and  interposing 
streams  and  valleys  were  spanned  with 
bridges  and  viaducts. 

The  first  Roman  high-road,  which,  even  in 
its  present  condition,  is  worthy  of  admira- 
tion, was  the  Via,  Ajjpld,  so  called  after  the 
censor  Appius  Claudius,  who  constructed  it. 
It  was  made  in  B.C.  312  to  join  Rome  to 
Capila,  and  was  afterwards  continued  as  far 
as  BrundisTum.  This  "  queen  of  roads,"  as 
it  is  called  [by  Statins,  Silva;  ii  2, 12,  Appia 
longarum  tcritur  7-egina  viariDit],  was  a 
stone  causeway,  constructed,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  country,  with  an  embank- 
ment either  beneath  or  beside  it,  and  was 
of  such  a  width  that  two  broad  wagons 


(i)    *    VIA    APPIA,    NEAR    ARICCIA, 

(Canina,  Arch.  Rom.,  tav.  183.) 

could  easily  pass  each  other.  [Fig.  1  shows 
part  of  this  road  below  the  village  of  Aricr.ia, 
where  it  runs  for  a  considerable  distance 
on  an  embankment  faced  with  freestone, 
and  with  massive  balustrades  and  seats  on 
both  sides,  as  well  as  vaulted  openings  in 
the  basement  to  serve  as  outlets  for  the 
mountain  streams.]  The  surface  was  paved 
with  polygonal  blocks  of  hard  stone,  gene- 
rally basalt,  fitted  closely  together,  and  so 
laid  down  that  the  centre  of  the  road  was 
at  a  higher  level  than  the  sides,  to  allow 


(2)    *    PAVK.ME.NT   OF   VIA   APPIA. 

(Piranesi,  Antichita  di  Roma,  iii  7) 

the  rain-water  to  run  off.  [Fig.  2  shows 
the  construction  of  the  pavement.]  Ac- 
i  cording    to     a     subsequent     method,    the 
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Eomnn  roads  first  received  a  foundation 
of  rubble  or  breccia,  on  which  i-ested  a 
laj'er  of  flat  stones  8  inches  thick ;  above 
this  was  an  equally  thick  layer  of  stones 
set  in  lime,  which  was  covered  by  another 
layer  of  rubble  about  3  inches  deep  ;  above 
the  rubble  was  laid  down  the  pavement 
proper,  consisting  of  either  hard  stone 
{silcx)  or  else  irregular  blocks  of  basaltic 
lava. 

In  the  time  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  the 
cost  of  constructing  such  a  road  amounted 
to  £900  per  Roman  mile  (about  1'5  kilom. 
—  about  f  English  mile).  From  the  end  of 
the  2nd  century  B.C.  posts  set  up  at  distances 
of  1,000  paces  from  each  other  served  to 
measure  distances.    {See  Miliarium.) 

The  making  and  maintenance  of  the  roads 
in  Italy  were  provided  for  at  the  expense 
of  the  (crdvntin,  or  State-treasury.  During 
the  republican  age  the  roads  were  under 
the  supervision  of  the  censors.  From  the 
time  of  Augustus  they  were  under  imperial 
officials  entitled  curdturSs  vlarum.  In  the 
provinces,  in  general,  the  cost  of  the  mili- 
tary roads,  and  indeed  of  all  public  works, 
was  defrayed  out  of  the  provincial  taxes. 
In  the  imperial  provinces  soldiers  were 
also  frequently  employed  in  constructing 
roads.  In  a  few  cases  toll  was  levied  by 
special  imperial  permission. 

Robigns,  the  male,  Robigo,  the  female 
deity  among  the  Romans  who  protected 
the  corn  from  blight  (robigo).  On  April 
25th  a  festival  called  the  RobigCiUa,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa,  was 
held  in  their  honour  in  their  grove,  distant 
nearly  five  miles  from  Rome.  The  citizens 
marched  to  the  spot  in  white  festal  attire, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  fldmcn  QiurlnCdis, 
Robigus  having  at  first  apparently  repre- 
sented only  a  particular  function  of  Mars 
(or  QuirJnus),  as  protector  of  the  arable 
land.  After  a  prayer,  accompanied  by 
offerings  of  incense  and  wine,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  ripening  seed,  the  Jlamen 
offered  sacrifice  with  the  entrails  of  a 
young  sorrel  dog  and  a  sheep.  Certain 
races  were  also  held. 

Roma  {Dea  Roma).  The  personification 
of  the  world-ruling  city,  first  worshipped 
as  a  goddess  by  some  cities  of  Asia  Minor  in 
the  2nd  century  B.C.  She  was  represented 
under  the  image  of  aT3'che  (q.v.),  with  the 
mural  crown  on  her  head  and  with  all  the 
attributes  of  prosperity  and  power.  Under 
Augustus  her  cult  in  the  Hellenic  cities 
was  united  partly  with  that  of  Augustus, 
partly  with  that  of  the  deified  Csesar,  LHvus 


iRlius.  In  Rome  she  was  always  repre- 
sented in  military  shape,  sometimes  like  a 
Minerva,  sometimes  like  an  Amazon.  On 
the  obverse  of  silver  coins  she  appears  with 
a  winged  helmet  {see  cuts). 


HEAD   OF    BUMA. 

Between  the  old  Forum  and  the  Colosseum 
Hadrian  erected  a  handsome  double  temple 
in  honour  of  Roma  and  of  Venus,  as  ances- 
tress of  the  Roman  people.  This  was 
consecrated  on  April  21st,  the  day  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome  and  the  festival  of  the 
Pdrilia.  {See  Pales.)  It  was  afterwards 
called  the  temphim  urbis.  The  ruins  still 
remain.  For  the  site,  see  plan  of  the  Roman 
Fora  under  Foru.m  ;  for  a  restoration  of  the 
interior,  see  Architecture,  fig.  13. 

Romance.  Romantic  narratives,  espe- 
cially of  imaginary  adventures  of  travel, 
appear  among  the  Greeks  with  particular 
frequency  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  owing  to  Greece  having  then  been 
brought  into  contact  with  the  East  {see 
Euhemerds)  ;  but  these  are  known  to  us 
only  by  their  titles  and  by  fragments. 
Such  ethnographical  fables  form,  more- 
over, the  oldest  element  in  the  romance 
respecting  Alexander  which  is  preserved 
under  the  name  of  Callisthenes.  By 
earlier  writers  love-stories  are  only  inci- 
dentally introduced,  although  in  the  form 
of  popular  local  legends  they  were  dis- 
seminated in  all  the  districts  of  Greece. 
From  the  time  of  Antimachus  they  were 
adopted  with  particular  predilection  as 
themes  for  poetic  treatment  by  the  elegiac 
poets,  especially  in  the  Alexandrine  age. 
There  is  extant  a  prose  compilation  of  such 
legends  collected  from  historians  and  poets 
by  the  poet  Parthenius  in  the  time  of 
Augustus. 

The  eaidiest  example  of  prose  narratives 
of  the  amatory  type  is  the  "Milesian  Tales" 
{Mllestdca)  of  AristIdes  of  Miletus  (about 
100  B.C.),  which  are  regarded  as  forerunners 
of  the  later  love-romances.  Even  in  the 
earliest  example  of  such  a  romance  which 
is  known  to  us  (at  least  as  to  its  general 
contents),  the  Wonders  beyond  ThulC  of 
Antonius  DIOgenes  (probably  in  the  1st 
centur}'  A.D.),  there  appears  that  combina- 
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tion  of  fantastic  adventures  of  travel 
with  a  tale  of  love  which  is  common  to 
all  the  later  romances,  almost  without  ex- 
ception. This  branch  of  literature  came  to 
maturity  in  the  age  of  the  later  Sophists, 
who,  among  their  other  literary  exercises, 
wrote  amatory  compositions  in  the  form  of 
narratives  and  letters.  We  possess  works 
of  this  kind  by  Philostratus,  AlcIphrOn, 
and  his  imitator  ARiST.ENiiTUS.  One  of 
the  oldest  of  the  romances  which  spring 
from  this  time  is  that  of  the  Syrian  Iam- 
BLICHUS  (in  the  2nd  century),  entitled 
Hdbjjldnldcd.  This  is  extant  only  in  an 
epitome.  The  romances  of  XE>foPHON  of 
Ephesus,  Heliodorus  of  Emesa,  Longus, 
Achilles  Tatius  of  Alexandria,  and 
Chariton  of  Ephesus  are  extant  in  a  com- 
plete form.  Among  these  that  of  Helio- 
dorus is  distinguished  for  its  artistic  and 
skilful  plot,  and  the  pastoral  romance  of 
Longus  for  its  poetical  mei'it.  The  treat- 
ment of  these  romances  is  to  a  considerable 
extent  sketched  out  in  accordance  with  a 
fixed  pattern,  and  consists  of  a  simple  mul- 
tiplication of  successive  adventures.  Two 
lovers  are  separated  by  untoward  chances, 
generally  robbers  by  land  and  sea ;  and  it 
is  only  after  manifold  trials  and  wondei'ful 
experiences  in  slavery  and  in  strange  lands 
that  they  are  finally  once  more  united.  In 
the  pourtrayal  of  love  they  deliberately 
endeavour  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  Alex- 
andrine elegy  ;  the  language  is  the  artificial 
and  affected  language  of  the  sophistic  age. 
Such  "  dramas,"  as  the  later  writers  call 
them,  were  also  fi-equently  composed  in  the 
Byzantine  period  ;  e.g.  by  Eustathius. 

Among  the  liomans  the  earliest  work  of 
the  kind  was  the  translation  of  the  Blile- 
star.a  of  Aristides  by  Slsenna  (about  70  B.C.) ; 
for  this  reason  the  Roman  epithet  for  a 
romance  is  Milcsia.  The  most  important 
and  the  only  original  production  is  the  sati- 
rical romance  of  manners  of  PetrOnius 
(middle  of  the  1st  century  A.D.).  This  work, 
which  is  unfortunately  preserved  only  in 
fragments,  is  of  a  kind  which  has  no 
parallel  in  Greek  literature.  The  Meta- 
morphoses oi'  Apuleius,  which  are  likewise 
of  the  highest  value  for  the  history  of 
manners  at  the  time  ('2nd  century),  and  are 
interesting  on  account  of  the  novel-like 
narratives  inserted  in  them,  are  derived 
from  a  Greek  model.  Besides  these  works, 
this  form  of  composition  is  still  represented 
in  extant  Latin  literature  by  the  translation 
of  the  Alexander-romance  of  the  pseudo- 
Callisthenes  by  Itilius  Valerius  (about  200). 


Similarly,  the  writings  of  the  pi'etended 
DiCTYs  and  Dares  (4th  and  5th  centuries), 
which  are  examples  of  the  literature  of 
forgery  relating  to  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
are  probably  to  be  referred  to  Greek  sources. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  wonderful  history  of 
ApollOnius  of  Tyre,  a  revised  version  of 
a  Greek  romance  (6  th  century),  which  was 
much  read  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Rorarii.  The  name  given  in  the  old 
Roman  legion  to  the  citizens  of  the  lowest 
property-class,  who  were  armed  only  with 
a  dart  and  a  sling.  These  had  to  open  the 
fighting  in  the  capacity  of  skirmishers,  and, 
when  the  close  combat  began,  to  withdraw 
behind  the  line.  In  later  times  their  place, 
was  taken  by  the  velites  (q.v.). 

Rostra  (properly  the  ships'  prows,  from 
rostrum,  the  iron-bound  prow,  lit.  "  beak," 
of  a  ship).  The  orators'  jjlatform  in  the 
Forum  at  Rome,  so  called  because  it  was 
embellished  with  the  bronze  prows  of  the 
ships  of  the  Latin  fleet  captured  at  Antium 
in  338  B.C.  [Livy,  viii  14].  Besides  those  it 
was  also  decorated  with  other  mouuments 
of  the  greatness  of  Rome,  such  as  the  Laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  coluinna  rostnUa 
of  Duilius,  and  numerous  statues  of  men  of 
mark.  Originally  it  stood  between  the  part 
of  the  Forum  called  the  Comttiuni  and  the 
Forum  proper,  opposite  the  Curia  [no.  18a 
in  Plan  s.v.  Forum]  ;  but  in  44  B.C.  Csesar 
moved  it  to  the  north  end  of  the  Forum 
under  the  Capitol  [no.  G  in  same  Plan  ;  cp. 
Cic,  Phil,  ix  2],  and  here  built  up  part  of 
it  by  the  employment  of  the  old  materials. 
It  was  not  completed  until  after  his  death, 
by  Antonius.  This  new  platform,  which 
was  afterwards  repeatedly  restored,  appears 
by  the  existing  remains  to  have  consisted 
of  an  erection  11  feet  higher  than  the  pave- 
ment of  the  Forum,  about  78  feet  in  length, 
and  33  feet  in  depth.  [Cp.  Middleton's 
Remains  of  Ancient  Rome,  244,  216.]  The 
front  was  decorated  with  two  rows  of 
ships'  prows.  The  way  up  to  the  platform 
was  at  the  back.  This  platform  also  was 
used  down  to  the  latest  times  of  the  Empire 
as  a  place  for  setting  up  honorary  statues. 
[The  Rostra  Ifdia,  so  called  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  other  rostra,  was  the  jsrojecting 
podium  of  the  heroon  of  Julius  Ca'sar, 
built  by  Augustus,  (no.  21  in  plan).  Affixed 
to  this  were  the  prows  of  the  vessels 
captured  at  Actium :  Dion  Cassius,  li  19 
(Middleton,  I.e.,  pp.  252-8).] 

Rudis.  The  wooden  foil  of  the  gladia- 
tors.    {Sec  Gladiatores.) 

Rumina  and    Euminus    [der.   rumis  or 
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ritma,  "  a  teat "].  Ancient  Italian  pastoral 
deities,  who  protected  the  suckling  cattle 
and  received  oiierings  of  milic.  In  Rome 
their  sanctuary  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine  Hill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Lupercal ;  in  the  same  place  was  the 
Ruminal  fig  tree  (probably  a  primitive 
emblem  of  the  nurturing  goddess)  [the 
Rilmlnd  ficus  of  Ovid,  Fasti  ii  412],  under 
which  Romulus  and  Remus  were  said  to 
have  been  suckled  by  the  wolf. 

Rutlluis  Lupus  {Lucius).     A  Roman  rhe- 


torician who  composed  in  the  time  of  Tiberius 
(14-37  A.D.)  a  work  upon  the  figures  of 
speech,  abridged  from  a  Greek  treatise  by  the 
younger  Gorgias.  Of  this  work  two  books 
{Schemata  LexSos)  have  been  preserved. 
The  value  of  the  work  consists  in  its 
translations  of  striking  passages  quoted  as 
examples,  mainly  from  the  lost  speeches  of 
the  Greek  orators.  It  was  used  by  the 
anonymous  author  of  a  later  Carmen  de 
Fiijuris  et  Schemdtlbus  in  186  hexameters. 
Rutilius  Namatianus.    See  Namatianus. 


Sabazius.  A  Thracian  and  Phrygian 
deity,  whom  the  Greeks  usually  identified 
with  Dionysus  [Diodorus,  iv  4],  and  some- 
times also  with  Zeus.  His  orgiastic  worship 
was  very  closely  connected  with  that  of  the 
Phrygian  Mother  of  the  Gods,  Rhea-Cybele, 
and  of  Attis.  Along  with  this  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Athens  in  the  5th  century  B.C. 
[Aristophanes,  Vcsjmc  9,  Lysistr.  388 ;  De- 
mosthenes, De  Cor.  §  260].  In  later  times 
it  was  widely  spread  in  Rome  and  Italy, 
especial]}'  in  the  latter  da3-s  of  paganism. 
Like  many  of  the  oriental  deities,  he  repre- 
sented the  flourishing  life  of  nature,  which 
sinks  in  death,  always  to  rise  again.  As 
an  emblem  of  the  yearly  renovation  of 
nature,  the  symbol  specially  appropriated 
to  him  was  the  snake.  Accordiuglj',  at  the 
celebration  of  his  mysteries,  a  golden  snake 
was  passed  under  the  clothes  and  drawn 
over  the  bosom  of  the  initiated.  [Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Protrept.,  p.  6.  In  the 
Characters  of  Theophrastus,  when  the 
sujKrstitious  man  "  sees  a  serpent  in  his 
house,  if  it  be  the  red  snake,  he  will  invoke 
Sabazius  "  (xxviii,  ed.  Jebb).] 

Sabiniis  {Mdsitrms).  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  Roman  jurists,  a  pupil  of  Atelus 
Capito  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  and  founder 
of  the  school  of  jurists  called  after  him  that 
of  the  Sdhimani.     {See  Ateius  Capito  and 

J0KISPEUDENCE. ) 

Sacelluin.  The  Latin  name  for  a  small 
sanctuary,  which  was  a  mere  altar,  or  an 
inclosed  uncovered  place  with  an  altar,  or 
a  little  temple  with  either  an  altar  or  an 
image  for  purposes  of  worship.  In  Rome  the 
greater  part  of  these  sanctuaries  were  among 
the  oldest  and  holiest  places  of  worship. 

Sacerdos  {BIdmus  Plotlus).  A  Latin  gram- 
marian, perhaps  of  the  end  of  the  3rd  cen- 
tury A.D. ;  wrote  in  Rome  an  ars  (jrammatica 
in  three  books.    The  third  treats  of  metre. 


Sacra.  The  Latin  term  for  all  trans- 
actions relating  to  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
especially  sacrifice  and  prayer.  They  are 
either  sacra  jJrivclta  or  puhllca.  The  former 
were  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  individual 
by  himself,  on  behalf  of  the  family  by  the 
pciter  fdimltds,  or  on  behalf  of  the  gens  by 
the  whole  body  of  the  gentiles.  The  centre 
of  the  domestic  service  of  the  gods  is  formed 
by  the  worshij)  of  the  Penates  and  Lares. 
In  particular  cases  recourse  was  also  had 
to  certain  specified  deities.  Besides  this, 
private  sacra  were  attached  to  particular 
families  ;  these  passed  to  the  heir  with 
the  succession  and  became  a  burden  on 
him.  Hence  an  inheritance  without  sacra 
{heredUds  sine  sacris)  proverbially  signi- 
fied an  unimpaired  piece  of  good  fortune 
[Plautus,  Capt.  775,  Trin.  483].  As  the 
family  had  sacra,  so  also  had  the  gens 
{q.v.),  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  family 
by  expansion.  These  were  performed  by  a 
sacrificial  priest  {fidnicn)  appointed  from 
among  the  gentiles,  the  celebration  taking 
place  in  his  own  house  or  in  a  special 
sucellum  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
gentiles.  The  sacra  p)'>^Mica  were  under- 
taken pro  popUlo  collectively,  (1)  by  the 
curia',  j^^Uh  ^i"  '-■*c?,  into  which  the  com- 
munity was  divided,  whence  such  sacrifices 
were  called  sacra  p6p)iddria  ;  or  (2)  by  the 
individual  gentes  and  societies  {see  Soda- 
LITAS),  to  which  the  superintendence  of  a 
particular  cult  had  been  committed  b}'  the 
State  ;  or  (3)  by  the  magistrates  and  priests 
of  the  Roman  State.  The  sacra  of  the 
gentes  were  with  few  exceptions  performed 
in  public,  though  the  multitude  pre.sent 
remained  silent  spectators;  only  in  a  few 
cases  they  took  part  in  the  procession  to 
the  place  of  worship  or  in  the  sacrificial 
feast. 

Sacramentum.    The  Roman  term  for  the 
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military  oath  of  allegiance,  origiually  the 
prelimiuary  engagement  entered  upon  with 
the  general  by  newly  enlisted  troops  [Cic, 
Q/f.  i  11  §  3G  ;  Livy,  xxii  38  §  2].  The  oath 
was  taken  first  by  the  legates  and  tribunes. 
These  oiScers  then  administered  it  to  the 
soldiers  in  the  following  manner:  one  soldier 
in  each  legion  recited  the  formula  of  the 
oath,  and  the  rest  were  called  vip  by  name, 
and,  coming  forward  one  by  one,  swore  to  the 
same  oath  with  the  words  Idem  in  mc,  i.e. 
"The  same  (holds  good)  for  me."  The  oath 
remained  in  force  only  till  the  next  campaign, 
and  whenever  there  was  a  new  general  a 
new  oath  was  taken.  After  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  twenty  years'  service  by  Marius 
(about  100  B.C.)  the  men  raised  for  service 
took  the  oath,  not  one  by  one,  but  all 
together  and  for  tlie  whole  time  of  service, 
in  the  name  of  the  State,  afterwards  in  that 
of  the  emperor. 

Sacranuntum  in  the  oldest  and  most 
general  form  of  civil  lawsuit,  named  after 
it  legis  actio  per  sacramcntum,  is  a  deposit 
made  beforehand  by  the  parties  in  the 
suit.  It  was  originally  five  sheep  or  five 
oxen,  according  to  the  value  of  the  object 
in  dispute,  afterwards  a  sum  of  money  at 
the  rate  of  ten  anscs  for  each  sheep  and 
one  hundred  for  each  ox.  The  deposit  was 
given  back  to  the  successful  party,  while 
that  of  the  loser  was  originally  applied  to 
religious  purposes ;  afterwards  it  went  to 
the  wrdrium,  or  public  treasury. 

Sacrarium.  The  domestic  chapel.  {Sec 
House,  lioman.) 

Sacrifices,  among  the  ancients,  formed  the 
chief  part  of  every  religious  act.  According 
to  the  kind  of  sacrifice  offered,  they  were 
divided  into  (a)  bloodless  offerings  and  (6) 
blood  offerings.  («)  The  former  consisted 
in  firstfruits,  viands,  and  cakes  of  various 
shape  and  make,  which  were  some  of  them 
burned  and  some  of  them  laid  on  the  altars 
and  sacrificial  tables  (see  figs.  1  and  2)  and 
removed  after  a  time,  libations  of  wine, 
milk,  water  with  honey  or  milk,  and  frank- 
incense, for  which  in  early  times  native 
products  (wood  and  the  berries  of  cedars, 
junipers,  and  bay  trees,  etc.)  were  used. 
Asiatic  spices,  such  as  incense  and  myrrh, 
scarcely  came  into  use  befoi'e  the  seventh 
century  in  Greece  or  until  towards  the  end 
of  the  Republic  at  Rome. 

(b)  For  blood-offerings  cattle,  goats,  sheep, 
and  swino  were  used  by  preference.  Other 
animals  were  only  employed  in  special  cults. 
Thus  horses  were  offered  in  certain  Greek 
regions    to    Poseidon   and   Helios,  and    at 


Rome  on  the  occasion  of  the  October  feast 
to  Mars;  dogs  to  Hecate  and  Roblgus,  asses 


(1)    *    SACKIFICIAL    TABLE 

(with  terminal  bust  of  Priapns,  aud  implements  of 
sacrifice) 

AND  SACRED  TREE  OP  DIONYSUS 

(with  (/ij/i'sits  and  iyinjxininu). 

Mural  painting  from  Pompeii  (Boetticher's  Buiniicultus, 

fig.  12). 


(2)    *    SACRIFICIAL    TABLE    WITH    OFFERINGS. 

(Tcrra-cotta  reUef  f  i  om  Pompeii.) 

to  Priapus,  cocks  to  Asclepius,  and  geese 
to  Tsis.     Sheep  and  cattle,  it  appears,  could 
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be  offered  to  any  gods  among  the  Greeks. 
As  regards  swine  and  goats,  the  regulations 
varied  according  to  the  different  regions. 
Swine  were  sacrificed  especially  to  Demeter 
and  Dionj"sns,  goats  to  the  last  named 
divinity  and  to  Apollo  and  Artemis  as  well 
as  Aphrodite,  while  they  were  e.xcluded 
from  the  service  of  Athene,  and  it  was 
only  at  Sparta  that  they  were  pre- 
sented to  Hera.  At  Epidaurus  they 
might  not  be  sacrificed  to  Asclepius, 
thongh  elsewhere  this  was  done  with- 
out scruple.  [Part  of  the  spoils  of 
the  chase — such  as  the  antlers  or  fell 
of  the  stag,  or  the  head  and  feet  of 
the  boar  or  the  bear  —was  offered  to 
Artemis  Agrotera  {see  fig.  3).] 

As  regards  the  sex  and  colour  of 
the  victims,  the  Romans  agreed  in 
general  with  the  Greeks  in  following 
the  rule  of  sacrificing  male  creatures 
to  gods,  female  to  goddesses,  and  those 
of  dark  hue  to  the  infernal  powers. 
At  Rome,  however,  there  were  special 
regulations  respecting  the  victims 
appropriate  to  the  different  divinities. 
Thus  the  appropriate  offering  for 
Jupiter  was  a  young  steer  of  a  white  colour, 
or  at  least  with  a  white  spiot  on  its  fore- 
head ;  for  Mars,  in  the  case  of  expiatory 
sacrifices,  two  bucks  or  a  steer ;  the  latter 
also  for  Neptune  and  Apollo ;  for  Vulcan,  a 
i-ed  calf  and  a  boar  ;  for  Liber  and  Mercury, 
a  he-goat ;  for  Juno,  Minerva,  and  Diana,  a 
heifer ;  for  Juno,  as  Lucina,  an  ewe  lamb 
or  (as  also  for  Ceres  and  the  Bona  Dea) 
a  sow ;  for  Tellus,  a  pregnant,  and  for 
Proserpine  a  barren,  heifer;  and  so  on. 

The  regulations  as  regards  the  condition 
of  the  victims  were  not  the  same  everywhere 
in  Greece.  Still  in  general  with  them,  as 
invariably  with  the  Romans,  the  rule  held 
good,  that  only  beasts  which  were  without 
blemish,  and  had  not  yet  been  used  for 
labour,  should  be  employed.  Similarly,  there 
were  definite  rules,  which  were,  however, 
not  the  same  everywhere,  concerning  the  age 
of  the  victims.  Thus,  by  Athenian  law, 
lambs  could  not  be  offered  at  all  before  their 
first  shearing,  and  sheep  only  when  they  had 
borne  lambs.  The  Romans  distinguished 
victims  by  their  ages  as  lactantes,  sucklings, 
and  mcliorCs,  full  grown.  The  sacrifice  of 
sucklings  wa^subject  to  certain  limitations  : 
young  pigs  had  to  be  five  days  old,  lambs 
seven,  and  calves  thirty.  Animals  were 
reckoned  maiores  if  they  were  bidenfcs ; 
i.e.  if  their  upper  and  lower  rows  of  teeth 
were  complete.     There  were  exact  require- 


ments for  all  cases  as  regards  their  sex 
and  condition,  and  to  transgress  these  was 
an  offence  that  demanded  expiation.  If 
the  victims  could  not  be  obtained  as 
the  regulations  required,  the  pontifical  law 
allowed  their  place  to  be  taken  by  a  repre- 
sentation in  was  or  dough,  or  by  a  dif- 
ferent animal  in  substitution  for  the  sort 


(3)     *  OFFERING     TO    ARTEMJS    Alili' JTEltA. 

(From  a  sarcoiJhagus  in  the  Louvre.) 

required.  In  many  cults  different  creatures 
were  combined  for  sacrifice :  e.g.  a  bull,  a 
sheep,  and  a  pig  {cp.  Suovetaurilia),  or  a 
pig,  a  buck,  and  a  ram,  and  the  like.  In 
State  sacrifices,  victims  were  sometimes 
sacrificed  in  great  numbers  ;  e.g.  at  the 
Athenian  festival  in  commemoration  of  the 
victory  at  Marathon,  500  goats  were  slain. 
{Cp.  Hecatombe.)  Human  sacrifices  as  a 
means  of  expiation  were  not  unknown  to 
the  earliest  Greek  and  Roman  worship, 
and  continued  in  certain  cases  {e.g.  at  the 
feast  of  the  Lycsean  Zeus  and  of  Jupiter 
Latiaris)  until  the  imperial  period;  how- 
ever, where  they  continued  to  exist,  crimi- 
nals who  were  in  any  case  doomed  to  death 
were  selected,  and  in  many  places  oppor- 
tunity was  further  given  them  for  escape. 

In  general,  it  was  considered  that  purity 
in  soul  and  body  was  an  indispensable 
requirement  for  a  sacrifice  that  was  to  be 
acceptable  to  a  divinity.  Accordingly  the 
offerer  washed  at  least  his  hands  and  feet, 
and  appeared  in  clean  (for  the  most  part, 
white)  robes.  One  who  had  incurred  blood- 
guiltiness  could  not  offer  sacrifice  at  all : 
he  who  had  polluted  himself  by  touching 
anything  unclean,  particularly  a  corpse, 
needed  special  purification  by  fumigation. 
Precautions  were  also  taken  to  insure  the 
withdrawal  of  all  persons  who  might  be 
otherwise  unpleasing  to  the  divinity ;  from 
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many  sacrifices  women  were  excladecl,  from 
otliers  men,  from  many  slaves  and  freedraen. 
At  Rome,  in  early  times,  all  plebeians  were 
excluded  bj'  the  patricians. 

The  victims  were  generally  decked  out 
with  ribbons  and  wreaths,  and  sometimes 
the  cattle  had  their  horns  gilded.  If  the 
creature  voluntarily  followed  to  the  altar 
or  even  bowed  its  head,  this  was  considered 
as  a  favourable  sign  ;  it  was  an  unfavour- 
able sign  if  it  offered  resistance  or  ti-ied  to 
escape.  In  that  case,  with  the  Romans, 
the  object  of  the  sacrifice  was  deemed  to  be 
frustrated.  Among  the  Greeks  those  who 
took  part  in  the  sacrifice  wore  wreaths ;  a 
firebrand  from  the  altar  was  dipped  in  water, 
and  with  the  water  thus  consecrated  they 
sprinkled  themselves  and  the  altar.  They 
then  strewed  the  head  of  the  victim  with 
baked  barley-grains,  and  cast  some  hairs  cut 
from  its  head  into  the  sacrificial  fire.  After 
those  present  had  been  called  upon  to  ob- 
serve a  devout  silence,  and  avoid  everything 
that  might  mar  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion, 
the  gods  were  invited,  amidst  the  sound 
of  flutes  or  hymns  sung  to  the  lyre  and 
dancing,  to  accept  the  sacrifice  propitiously. 
The  hands  of  the  worshippers  were  raised, 
or  extended,  or  pointed  downwards,  ac- 
cording as  the  prayer  was  made  to  a  god 
of  heaven,  of  the  sea,  or  of  the  lower  world 
respectivel}-.  The  victim  was  then  felled 
to  the  ground  with  a  mace  or  a  hatchet,  and 
its  throat  cut  with  the  sacrificial  knife. 
During  this  operation  the  animal's  head 
was  held  up,  if  the  sacrifice  belonged  to  the 
upper  gods,  and  bowed  down  if  it  belonged 
to  those  of  the  lower  world  or  the  dead.  The 
blood  caught  from  it  was,  in  the  former 
case,  poured  round  the  altar,  in  the  latter, 
into  a  ditch.  In  the  case  just  mentioned 
the  sacrifice  was  entirely  burned  (and  this 
was  also  the  rule  with  animals  which  were 
not  edible),  and  the  ashes  were  poured  into 
the  ditch.  In  sacrifices  to  the  gods  of  the 
upper  world,  only  certain  portions  were 
burned  to  the  gods,  such  as  thigh-bones  or 
chiue-bones  cut  off  the  victim,  some  of  the 
entrails,  or  some  pieces  of  flesh  with  a  layer 
of  fat,  rolled  round  the  whole,  together  with 
libations  of  wine  and  oil,  frankincense,  and 
sacrificial  cakes.  The  remainder,  after  re- 
moving the  god's  portion,  as  it  was  called, 
for  the  priests  engaged  in  the  sacrifice,  was 
either  roasted  at  once  for  the  sacrificial 
banquet  and  so  consumed,  or  taken  home. 
Festal  sacrifices  at  the  public  expense  were 
often  combined  with  a  public  meal.  Sacri- 
fice was  made  to  the  gods  of  the  upper  air 


in  the  morning ;  to  those  of  the  lower  world 
in  the  evening. 

Among  the  Eomans,  as  among  the  Greeks, 
reverent  silence  prevailed  during  the  sacri- 
ficial operations ;  in  case  a  careless  word 
should  become  an  evil  omen,  and  to  prevent 
any  disturbance  by  external  surroundings, 
a  flute-player  played  and  the  offerer  of  the 
sacrifice  himself  veiled  his  head  during 
the  rite.  The  prayer,  formulated  by  the 
pontifices,  and  unintelligible  to  the  priests 
themselves  from  its  archaic  language,  was 
repeated  by  the  votary  after  the  priest, 
who  read  it  from  a  written  form,  as  any 
deviation  from  the  exact  words  made  the 
whole  sacrifice  of  no  avail.  As  a  rule,  the 
worshipper  turned  his  face  to  the  east, 
or,  if  the  ceremony  took  place  before 
the  temple,  to  the  image  of  the  divinity, 
grasping  the  altar  with  his  hands ;  and, 
when  the  prayer  was  ended,  laid  his 
hands  on  his  lips,  and  turned  himself  from 
left  to  right  (in  many  cults  from  right  to 
left),  or,  again,  walked  round  the  altar  and 
then  seated  himself.  Then  the  victim,  se- 
lected as  being  without  blemish,  was  conse- 
crated, the  priest  sprinkling  salted  grains  of 
dried  and  pounded  spelt  {mold  salsa)  and 
pouring  wine  from  a  cup  upon  its  head,  and 
also  in  certain  sacrifices  cutting  some  of  the 
hairs  off  its  head,  and  finally  making  a  stroke 
with  his  knife  along  the  back  of  the  crea- 
ture, from  its  head  to  its  tail.  Cattle  were 
killed  with  the  mace,  calves  with  the  ham- 
mer, small  animals  with  the  knife,  by  the 
priest's  attendants  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  whom  also  the  dissection  of  the 
victims  was  assigned.  If  the  inspectors  of 
sacrifice  (see  Harospex)  declared  that  the 
entrails  (exfa),  cut  out  with  the  knife,  were 
not  normal,  this  was  a  sign  that  the  offering 
was  not  pleasing  to  the  divinity  ;  and  if  it 
was  a  male  animal  which  had  been  previously 
slaughtered,  a  female  was  now  killed.  If 
the  entrails  again  proved  unfavourable,  the 
sacrifice  was  regarded  as  of  no  avail.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  prodigies, 
sacrifices  were  offered  until  favourable  signs 
appeared.  In  other  sin-offerings  there  was 
no  inspection  of  entrails.  Sin-offerings  were 
either  entirely  burned  or  given  to  the  priests. 
Otherwise  the  flesh  was  eaten  by  the  offerers, 
and  only  the  entrails,  which  were  roasted 
on  spits,  or  boiled,  were  offered  up,  together 
with  particular  portions  of  the  meat,  in  the 
proper  waj',  and  placed  in  a  dish  upon  the 
altar,  after  being  sprinkled  with  niola  salsa 
and  wine.  The  slaughter  of  the  victim  took 
place  in  the  morning,  whilst  the  exta  were 
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offered  at  evening,  the  intervening  time  be- 
ing taken  up  by  the  process  of  preparation. 
Saeculares  Ludi  (properly  Ljirft  Tcrentinl 
or  Tdrcntlin).  The  "  Secular  Games  "  arose 
from  some  gentile  sacrifices  of  the  Valerian 
family,  which  were  offered  to  the  gods  be- 
neath the  earth  at  the  Terentiim  (or  Tarcn- 
tmn),  a  spot  in  the  Campus  Martins  where 
a  volcanic  fire  smouldered.  The  first  cele- 
bration of  the  Ludi  Terentini  of  which 
there  is  actual  evidence  took  place  249  B.C., 
by  the  direction  of  the  Sibylline  books,  in 
honour  of  Dis  and  Proserpine.  Owing  to 
the  vow  then  made,  to  repeat  them  at  the 
beginning  of  every  saculum,  or  period  of 
one  hundred  years,  they  were  called  the 
"  Secular  Games."  Like  all  cults  prescribed 
by  the  Sibylline  books,  they  are  of  non- 
Roman  origin,  being,  in  fact,  borrowed  from 
the  Etruscans,  who  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
mean  period  of  100  years,  reckoned  accord- 
ing to  the  longest  human  life  in  a  genera- 
tion, used  to  present  an  expiatory  offering 
on  behalf  of  the  new  generation  to  the  gods 
beneath  the  earth.  The  games  seem  to 
have  been  next  held,  not  in  149,  but  in  146  ; 
the  one  following  was  omitted  on  account 
of  the  Civil  Wars,  and  the  games  were  not 
held  again  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  in 
17  B.C.  [It  was  for  this  occasion  that 
Horace  wrote  his  Carmen  Sa>cuhlrc.\  The 
date  was  fixed  by  a  reckoning  different  from 
that  hitherto  followed,  by  taking  110  years 
as  the  normal  standard  of  the  snruium. 
In  later  times  sometimes  the  new  reckoning- 
was  adopted,  sometimes  the  old ;  as  early 
as  Claudius  we  have  a  return  to  the  old, 
and  in  47  a.d.  that  emperor  celebrated  with 
secular  games  the  800th  year  of  Rome. 
Similarly  the  years  900  and  1000  of  the 
city  were  celebrated.  The  ritual  order  of 
the  games,  which  Augustus  only  altered  by 
the  introduction  of  Apollo,  Diana,  and 
Latona  among  the  deities  worshipped,  was 
as  follows :  At  the  beginning  of  the  season 
of  harvest,  heralds  invited  the  people  to  the 
festival,  which  none  had  ever  seen,  nor 
would  see  again ;  and  the  commission  of 
fifteen,  which  was  charged  with  the  due 
celebration  of  all  festivals  enjoined  by  the 
Sibylline  books,  distributed  the  means  of 
expiation,  consisting  of  torches,  sulpliur, 
and  pitch,  to  all  free  persons  on  the  Capitol 
and  in  the  Palatine  temple  of  Apollo.  At 
the  same  time  in  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline 
Jupiter,  in  that  of  the  Palatine  Apollo,  and 
in  that  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  wheat, 
barley,  and  beans  were  handed  to  the  people 
for  an  offering  of  firstfruits.     At  the  feast 


proper,  which  lasted  three  days  and  three 
nights,  the  emperor  upon  the  first  night 
sacrificed  to  the  Parcse  three  rams,  which 
were  completely  burnt  up,  upon  three  altars 
at  the  Tercntum.  This  was  accompanied 
by  the  burning  of  torches  and  the  chanting 
of  a  hymn.  At  the  same  place,  and  on  the 
same  or  the  following  day,  a  black  hog  and 
a  young  pig  were  offered  to  Tellus,  and 
dark-coloured  victims  to  Dis  and  Proserpine. 
On  the  first  day  white  bulls  were  sacrificed 
to  Jupiter,  and  a  white  cow  to  Juno  on  the 
Cajjitol,  after  which  scenic  games  were  held 
in  honour  of  Apollo.  On  the  second  day 
the  matrons  pra3'ed  to  Juno  on  the  Capitol ; 
on  the  third,  a  sacrifice  of  white  oxen  took 
place  in  the  Palatine  temple  of  Apollo,  while 
twenty-seven  boys  and  the  same  number 
of  maidens  sang  the  carmen  sceculare  in 
Greek  and  in  Latin. 

Sagitta.     Arrow,    (^'e  Bows.) 

Sagittarii.  The  bowmen  in  the  Roman 
armies.  These  were  generally  raised  by 
levj'  or  furnished  by  the  allies.  The  Cre- 
tan, Balearic,  and  Asiatic  bowmen  were 
specially  celebrated. 

Sagum.  The  military  cloak  of  the  Roman 
soldiers,  which  consisted  of  a  four-cornered 
piece  of  cloth  worn  over  the  armour  and 
fastened  upon  the  shoulder  by  a  clasp.  It 
was  a  symbol  of  war,  as  the  tuga  was  the 
sjnnbol  of  peace. 

Salacia.  A  Roman  goddess  of  the  salt 
water.  She  was  identified  with  the  Greek 
Amphitrite,  and  regarded  as  the  wife  of 
Neptune. 

Salarium.  A  Roman  term  signifying 
properly  the  allowance  of  salt  which  the 
governor  furnished  for  the  magistrates  and 
officers  who  formed  his  retinue  ;  then  the 
gratification  in  money  which  took  the 
place  of  the  salt.  Under  the  Empire  it 
was  the  pay  of  the  imperial  magistrates,  as 
well  as  of  the  physicians  and  professors  in 
the  service  of  the  State. 

Salii  ("  dancers  ").  An  old  Italian  college 
of  priests  of  Mars  ;  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced at  Rome  by  Numa  and  doubled  by 
TuUus  Hostilius.  The  earlier  college  was 
called  the  Salii  Pdlatini,  and  the  later  the 
Salii  AfjonCtles  or  CoUlni.  The  former 
derived  their  name  from  their  curia  on  the 
Palatine  Hill ;  the  latter,  from  the  CoUine 
Gate,  near  which  stood  their  sanctuary  on 
the  Quirinal,  Both  colleges  consisted  of 
twelve  life-members  of  patrician  familj',  and 
recruited  their  numbers  from  young  men, 
whose  parents  were  required  to  be  still 
living  ;  at  their    head   was  a  'mdgister,  a 
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prcesul  (leader  in  tlie  dance),  and  a  vcltes 
(leader  in  the  song).  The  cult  of  the  Pala- 
tine Salii  had  to  do  with  Mars,  that  of  the 
Colline  with  Qulriuns  ;  but  the  chief  con- 
nexion of  both  was  with  the  holy  shields, 
ancllia.  {See  Ancile  with  cut.)  The  chief 
business  of  the  Salii  fell  in  March,  the 
beginning  of  the  campaigning  season.  On 
March  1st  they  began  a  procession  through 
the  city,  each  of  them  dressed  in  an  em- 
broidered tunic,  a  bronze  bi-eastplate,  and 
a  peaked  helmet,  girt  about  with  a  sword, 
with  one  of  the  holy  shields  on  the  left 
arm,  and  in  the  right  hand  a  staff,  while 
trumpeters  walked  in  front  of  them.  At 
all  the  altars  and  temples  they  made  a 
halt,  and,  under  the  conduct  of  the  two 
leaders,  danced  the  war-dance  in  three 
measures,  from  which  they  take  their  name 
of  Salii  or  "  dancers,"  accompanj^ing  it  by 
singing  certain  la3's,  beating  their  shields 
meanwhile  with  the  staves.  Every  day 
the  procession  came  to  an  end  at  certain 
appointed  stations,  where  the  shields  were 
kept  over  the  night  in  special  houses,  and 
the  Salii  themselves  partook  of  a  meal  pro- 
verbial for  its  magnificence  [Horace,  Odes 
i  37,  2].  Until  March  24th  the  ancilia 
were  in  motion ;  within  this  time  some 
special  festivities,  were  also  held,  in  which 
the  Salii  took  part.  On  March  11th  there 
was  a  chariot-race  in  honour  of  Mars 
(Equina)  and  a  sacrificial  feast  in  honour 
of  the  supposed  fabricator  of  the  shields, 
Mamiirius  Veturins;  on  the  19th  was  the 
ceremony  of  the  cleansing  of  the  shields, 
and  on  the  23rd  the  cleansing  of  the  holy 
trumpets  {tiibcc)  of  the  priests,  called 
the  tubilustrlum.  The  days  on  which  the 
ancilia  were  in  motion  were  accounted 
solemn  {rcligwsi),  and  on  these  daj'S  men 
avoided  marching  out  to  war,  offering 
battle,  and  concluding  a  marriage.  In 
October,  the  close  of  the  campaigning 
season,  the  anc (7 «a  were  once  more  brought 
out,  in  order  to  be  cleans^ed  in  the  Campus 
Martins.  The  lays  of  the  Salii,  called 
axdmenta,  were  referred  to  Numa,  and 
were  written  in  the  archaic  Saturnian 
verse,  and  in  such  primitive  language,  that 
they  were  scarcely  intelligible  even  to  the 
priests  themselves,  and  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  1st  century  B.C.  were  the 
object  of  learned  interpretation.  [Quinti- 
lian  i  6  §  40.  Two  or  three  connected 
bits  of  these  lays  have  come  down  to  us 
(Allen's  Remnants  of  Early  Latin, -p.  74). 
The  most  intelligible  is  the  following,  in 
a  rude  Saturnian  measure : 


11  Viimi  toiids,  LeucMe,  |  prm  let  tremdnli,  || 
Qiiom  tihci  cunei  \  dc'xtumiim  tondront ;  || 

i.e.  Cum  tdnas,  Lucetie  (thou  god  of  light), 
jyvoi  te  trSnmnf,  cum  tibl  cunel  (bolts  of 
lightning)  a  dextra  tonuerunt.]  Besides 
Mars,  other  deities,  such  as  Janus,  Jupiter, 
and  Minerva,  were  invoked  in  them ;  the 
invocation  of  Mamurius  Veturins  formed 
the  close  [Ovid,  JF^as^;,  iii  260  ff.].  After 
the  time  of  Augustus  the  names  of  indivi- 
dual emperors  were  also  inserted  in  the  lays 

Sallustius  Crispus  (Gaius).  The  cele- 
brated Roman  historian,  born  86  B.C.,  of  a 
plebeian  family,  at  Amiternum,  in  the  land 
of  the  Sabines.  After  a  youth  spent  in 
excesses,  in  52,  he  made,  as  tribune  of  the 
people,  a  most  violent  attack  on  Cicero, 
the  defender  of  Milo  and  the  senatorial 
party.  By  the  censors  of  the  year  50  he 
was  turned  out  of  the  Senate,  ostensibly 
for  immorality,  but  really  on  political 
grounds,  because  he  was  a  partisan  of 
Caesar.  By  the  latter  he  was  made  qurestor 
in  49,  and  thereby  reinstated  in  his  sena- 
torial rank.  An  expedition  to  Illyria, 
the  conduct  of  which  had  been  committed 
to  him  by  Csesar,  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salus,  miscarried.  He  was  more  successful 
in  47  as  proprsetor  in  Africa,  where  Ctesar 
committed  to  him  the  province  of  Numidia, 
with  the  title  of  proconsul.  Here  he  was 
guilty  of  such  extortions,  that  it  was  only  by 
the  favour  of  C;esar  that  he  escaped  a  con- 
demnation. The  treasures  thus  acquired 
enabled  him  to  lay  out  the  magnificent 
gardens  known  by  his  name  on  the  Quirinal, 
and  to  devote  his  life  entirely  to  learned 
pursuits,  as,  in  consequence  of  the  murder 
of  Csesar,  he  had  withdrawn  from  all  poli- 
tical activity.  His  two  earliest  produc- 
tions, on  the  Catilinarian  Conspiracy  (the 
Bcllum  Catillna')  and  on  the  Jugurthine 
War  {Bcllum  lugurtlunum)  are  preserved 
complete.  01  his  most  important  work,  the 
five  books  of  Ilistoricc,  onlj'  four  speeches, 
two  letters,  and  a  series  of  fragments  have 
come  down  to  us.  His  work,  after  a  survey 
of  the  earlier  times,  contained  a  short  de- 
scription of  the  civil  war  between  Marius 
and  Sulla,  and  then  a  detailed  history  from 
78  to  67.  The  other  writings  ascribed  to 
him — two  letters  to  Cssar  about  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  State  {Ejnstiihv  ad 
Cccscirem  de  Eepuhlica)  and  a  DcclCanCdio 
in  Clceroncm — are  rhetorical  fabrications 
of  a  later  time. 

Sallnst  is  undoubtedly  the  first  artistic 
historian  among  the  Romans.  He  deals 
not  with  the  mere  narration  of  events,  but 
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also  with  the  explanation  of  their  inner 
meaning.  His  model  is  Thucydides,  whom 
he  strives  to  imitate,  not  only  in  his  love  of 
truth  and  his  impartiality,  but  also  in  the 
general  plan  of  his  works,  especially  in  the 
interweaving  of  speeches  in  order  to  char- 
acterize situations  and  persons,  as  well  as 
in  his  phraseology,  which  is  often  brief  and 
compressed  even  to  obscurity.  To  literary 
form  he  paid  more  attention  than  was  given 
by  any  Roman  historian  before  him.  In 
his  language  he  purposely  diverged  from 
the  ordinary  language  of  the  time,  espe- 
cially by  closely  imitating  the  style  of  the 
elder  Cato.  This  mannerism  of  style,  as 
well  as  the  inconsistency  between  his 
earlier  life  and  the  censorious  moral  rigour 
displayed  in  his  writings,  drew  upon  him 
severe  criticism,  even  among  his  contem- 
poraries. Nevertheless  his  works  have 
alwaj'S  had  a  high  reputation. 

Salmoneiis.  Son  of  jEuIus,  husband  of 
Alcidice,  and  father  of  Tyro  {sec  Neleus). 
He  founded  Salmone  in  Eiis,  whither  he  had 
migrated  from  Thessaly.  He  usurped  the 
name  and  the  sacrifices  of  Zeus.  He  even 
imitated  thunder  and  lightning  by  trailing 
dried  skins  and  caldrons  behind  his 
chariot  and  flinging  torches  into  the  air. 
For  this  reason  Zeus  slow  him  with  the 
lightning,  and  destroyed  his  town  together 
with  its  inhabitants.  His  second  wife, 
Sidero,  had  ill-treated  her  step-daughter 
Tyro,  and  was  therefore  slain  by  Tj-ro's 
sons,  Pelias  and  Neleus,  at  the  altar  of 
Hera,  where  she  had  taken  refuge. 

Salpinx.  The  Greek  name  for  the  long 
trumpet,  like  the  Roman  tfiba,  with  which 
the  signals  were  given  in  the  army.  It 
was  also  employed  in  religious  ceremonies. 
{Sec  cut.) 


SALPINX. 


Salus.  The  personification  of  health  and 
prosperity  among  the  Romans.  As  god- 
dess of  health,  she  was  identified  with  the 
Greek  Ilyytcid  {q.v.),  the  daughter  of  Ascle- 
pius,  and  represented  in  the  same  way. 
As  the  deity  representing  the  welfare  of 
the  Roman  people  {Sdlits  Puhllca  Fupuli 


ROmani)  she  had  from  the  year  302  B.C.  a 
temple  on  the  Quirinal.  Under  the  Em- 
pire, she  was  also  worshipped  as  guardian 
goddess  of  the  emperors  {Salus  Augusta). 
Prayers  were  frequently  made  to  her  by  the 
priestly  colleges  and  the  political  bodies, 
especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  iu 
times  of  sickness,  and  on  the  birthdays  of 
the  emperors.  As  her  counterpart  among 
the  Sabines,  we  have  the  goddess  Strenla. 
{See  Stren^.) 

SaKitatio.  The  morning  greeting  which 
Romans  of  rank  were  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ceiving from  clients,  friends,  and  admirers 
in  the  Cttnum  during  the  first  two  hours 
of  the  day ;  for  this  purpose  the  callers 
gathered  in  the  vestibule  even  before  sun- 
rise. [Martial,  iv  8:  prima  sulutantcs 
atque  altera  contmct  hora  ;  Pliny,  Ep.  iii 
12,  officia  anielilcdna.] 

Sambuca  (Gr.  saiubijkc).  A  triangular, 
stringed  instrument  resembling  a  harp, 
having  a  piercing  tone.  When  played,  its 
pointed  end  stood  downwards. 

Samnis.     Sec  Gladiatores. 

Sancus.  Usuallj'  called  Scino  Sancus  (sec 
Semones).  a  genius  worshipped  by  the 
Sabines,  Umbrians,  and  Romans,  represent- 
ing holiness  and  good  faith  iu  human  life. 
In  Rome,  he  was  principally  worshipped 
under  the  name  Dens  Fulms  (from  fides, 
"  faith ")  as  god  of  oaths,  god  of  the 
public  laws  of  hospitalitj'  and  of  nations, 
also  of  international  intercourse  and  of  the 
safety  of  the  roads,  which  were  placed 
under  his  protection.  An  oath  in  his 
name  could  be  taken  only  under  the  open 
sky  ;  therefore  even  his  temple  had  a  hole 
in  the  roof,  and,  when  an  oath  by  him  was 
taken  at  home,  the  man  swearing  went  into 
the  uncovered  court.  On  account  of  many 
points  of  resemblance  he  was  identified 
with  Hercules.  He  had  a  temple  on  the 
Quirinal  (the  foundation  of  which  was  cele- 
brated June  5),  and  another  on  the  island 
in  the  Tiber  [Ovid,  Fasti,  vi  213-218]. 

Sandalium.  A  Greek  coveringfor  the  foot, 
principally  worn  by  women,  consisting  of 
a  thick  sole  of  wood,  cork,  or  leather,  with 
a  strap  carried  over  the  foot  in  front  of 
the  socket  of  the  great  toe,  passed  between 
this  and  the  second  toe,  and  tied  to  the 
other  bands  fastened  to  the  edge  of  the 
sole  before  and  behind.  The  back  was 
supported  by  strap-work,  which  was  often 
very  neatly  intertwined  above  the  ankles. 
{Sec  cuts.) 

Soles  of  the  more  simple  kind  were 
bound    underneath    the    foot    by   a   strap 
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running  crosswise  over  the  instep,  or  by 
two  sti'aps  fastened  to  the  side-edges  and 
tied  together  in  a  knot  or  by  a  clasp. 
Soles  were  also  worn,  which 
were  provided  with  a  close- 
fitting  piece  of  leather  at 
the  heel  and  with  a  p)iece 
of  leather,  sometimes  nar- 
row, sometimes  broad,  at 
the  sides.  These  last  were 
so  laced  together  by  straps 
round  the  ankles,  that  the 
toes  and  the  flat  of  the  foot 
remained  uncovered.     {Cp.  Solea.) 

Sappho.  The  greatest  poetess  of  antiquity, 
born  at  Mytilene  or  ErSsusin  Lesbos,  lived 
between  (j3U  and  570  B.C.,  being  a  younger 
contemporary  of  Alcjeus  (see  cut).  She  was 
married  to  a  rich  man  of  Andros,  and  had 
a  daughter  named  Clais.  About  596  she 
was  obliged  to  flee  from  Lesbos,  probably 
in  consequence  of  political  disturbances, 
and   to  remain  some   time  in   Sicily.    In 


Her  poems  were  divided  by  the  Alexan- 
drine scholars  into  nine  books  according  to 
their  metres ;  and  besides  the  purely  lyric 


(1)  &(B)  MuscoPio- 

(2)  AVinckelraann, 


*  SAPPHO    AND  ALCJEUS. 
"Darfc-Jidivcd,  \Mtve,  anil  sweetly  smiling  Sttj^phOf 
Fain  would  1  say  bOrnetJiin'j,  save  tlint  sliame  ]^revents  me." 
— Alceus,  fragm.  55,  Bor^k. 
(Terra-cotta  relief  from  Melos,  British  Museum.) 

her  later  years  she  was  again  living  in 
Lesbos,  in  the  society  of  j'oung  girls  with 
an  inspiration  for  poetry.  {See  ERi>fNA.) 
Although,  according  to  the  principles 
expressed  in  her  own  poems,  and  according 
to  trustworthy  testimonies  of  antiquity, 
she  was  a  woman  of  pure  and  strict  life, 
yet  later  scandal  unwarrantably  put  an 
immoral  interpretation  on  this  societj'. 
Equally  unfounded  is  the  legend  emanating 
from  the  Attic  comedians,  that  she  threw 
herself  from  the  Leucadian  rock  into  the 
sea  out  of  despair  at  the  rejection  of  her 
love  by  a  handsome  seaman  named  Phaou 
[fragm.  of  Menander's  Leucadia]. 


SANDALS    OF    VARIOUS    KINDS. 
Clement,  iv  tav,  viii,  xiv.      (3)  Museo  Borhonico,  x,  liii. 
Ol>ere,  tav.  Ui.  (1)  Clarac,  Musie,  v  8*8,  no.  2139. 

songs,  among  which  the  Epithdldmia,  or 

wedding-lays,  were  particularly  celebrated, 
they  included  elegies  and  epigrams.  Two 
of  her  odes,  with  a  number  of  short  frag- 
ments, are  still  extant.  Her  odes  were  for 
the  most  part  composed  in  the  metre  named 
after  her  the  sappliic  strophe  (or  stanza), 
which  was  so  much  used  by  Horace.  They 
are  among  the  tendcrestand  most  charming 
productions  in  the  whole  range  of  extant 
Greek  literature,  and  aiford  some  percep- 
tion of  the  points  of  excellence  ascribed 
to  Sappho  by  antiquity  :  sincerity  and  depth 
of  feeling,  delicacy  of  rhythm,  and  grace 
and  melodiousness  of  language. 

Sarapis.     See  Serapis. 

Sarcophagus.  Properly  lith6s  sarco- 
phugoft,  a  kind  of  stone  (alum-slate)  found 
near  Assos,  in  tlie  district  of  Troas  in  Asia 
Minor  ;  so  called  because  it  had  the  peculiar 
property,  that  all  corpses  laid  in  it  were 
completely  consumed  in  forty  days,  with  the 
exception  of  the  teeth.  [Cp.  Pliny,  N.  H. 
ii  211.]  Usually  coffins  were  only  inlaid 
with  it  in  order  to  hasten  decomposition. 
Then  the  name  is  given  generally  to  any 
stone-coffin,  such  as  those  which  were 
customary  among  Greeks  and  Romans, 
among  the  latter  particularly  after  the 
2nd  century  a.d.   {Cp.  Sculpture,  and  for  a 
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SARCOPHAGUS    OP    L.   CORNELIUS    SCIFIO   BAKBATUS. 

(Rome,  Vatican  Museum.) 

specimen  see  Muses.)  The  cut  represents 
the  sarcophagus  of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Barbatus,  consul  298  B.C.,  great-grandfather 
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of  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus,  of  tlie  3rd 
century  B.C.  It  is  made  of  common  stone, 
and  is  the  only  example  remaining  from 
the  old  Roman  time. 

Sarissa.  The  thrusting-lance  of  the 
Macedonian  hoplites  (see  Phalanx)  and 
light  cavalry,  which  in  the  time  of  Philip 
and  Alexander  was  18  feet  long,  afterwards 
14  ;  from  this  lance  the  light  cavalry  were 
called  sdrisadjjhOri  (sarissa-bearers). 

Sarpedon.  According  to  Homer,  son  of 
Zeus  and  LaOdamia  and  grandson  of  Bel- 
lerophon  ;  like  his  cousin  Glaucus  (5.1'.,  4), 
a  prince  of  the  Lycians  and  ally  of  Priam. 
At  the  storming  of  the  Greek  camp  he,  in 
company  with  Glaucus,  was  the  first  upon  the 
enemy's  wall ;  on  his  falling  by  the  hand 
of  Patroclus,  a  fearful  battle  arose  over  his 
body,  nntil  Apollo,  by  the  command  of  Zeus, 
rescued  the  disfigured  corpse  from  the 
Greeks,  and,  after  washing  it  and  anoint- 
ing it  with  ambrosia,  had  it  carried  through 
the  air  to  Lycia  by  the  twin  brothers 
Sleep  and  Death  [Homer,  xvi  419-G83]. 
Later  writers  describe  him  as  a  son  of 
Zeus  and  Europa,  and  brother  of  Miuos ; 
driven  out  by  the  latter,  he  won  for  him- 
self a  lordship  in  Lycia,  and  lived  there  by 
the  favour  of  Zeus  for  three  generations. 

Satire  (Lat.  sMira,  older  form  satura). 
The  word  properly  denotes  a  medley  of 
heterogeneous  things,  and  in  particular  a 
kind  of  dramatical  farce,  which  consisted 
of  a  mixture  of  speech,  song,  music,  and 
dancing.    {See  Fescennini.) 

Before  the  rise  of  an  artistic  type  of 
Roman  drama,  these  farces  were  performed 
on  festive  occasions  by  itinerant  minstrels, 
the  representation  taking  place  upon  the 
public  stage  erected  at  Rome  in  390  B.C. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  Greek 
drama  by  Livius  Andronicus,  240  B.C.,  the 
sdtilne  sank  to  the  position  of  after-pieces 
{cxodia)  which  were  improvised  by  masked 
Roman  youths  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
performance  proper ;  in  this  shape  they 
lasted  until  they  were  entirely  supplanted 
by  the  AtcUdnce.  As  an  artistic  composi- 
tion the  satura  is  wholly  undramatical, 
and  designates  in  the  first  instance  a  col- 
lection of  miscellaneous  pieces  of  poetry 
of  heterogeneous  contents  and  metres ;  in 
this  form  it  seems  to  have  been  first 
introduced  into  literature  by  Ennius.  A 
definite  impress,  fixing  its  character  for 
all  iuture  time,  was  given  to  the  satura 
in  the  2nd  century  B.C.  by  LtJclLius,  who 
made  it  essentially  what  we  now  under- 
stand by  satire,  and  is  therefore  designated 


by  Horace  [Sat.  ii  1,  G2]  as  the  inventor  of 
this  branch  of  literature.  Even  his  satires, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  the  fragments  that 
survive,  were  of  a  very  miscellaneous  char- 
acter, as  regards  matter  and  as  regards 
form.  All  possible  aspects  of  the  life  of 
the  time  were  made  the  objects  of  a  discus- 
sion, which  might  be  serious,  jocular,  or 
censorious,  as  occasion  required.  It  was 
composed  in  the  form  sometimes  of  an  essay, 
sometimes  of  a  letter,  sometimes  of  a  dia- 
logue, and  in  the  conversational  style  in 
vogue  at  the  time.  In  his  earlier  poems 
he  made  use  of  various  metres,  afterwards 
almost  exclusively  of  the  hexameter.  The 
significant  example  of  Lucilius  invited  emu- 
lation all  the  more,  because  the  prosaic  and 
didactic  element  in  satire  was  in  the  most 
thorough  accordance  with  the  Roman  char- 
acter and  poetical  capacities.  Accordingly  a 
number  of  imitators  are  mentioned  reaching 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Republic,  though,  in 
the  judgment  of  Horace,  their  endeavour  to 
attain  the  level  of  their  model  was  a  vain 
one  [Sat.  i  10,  47].  A  revival  and  develop- 
ment answering  to  the  more  refined  taste  of 
the  time  was  given  to  the  Lucilian  satura 
by  Horace,  who,  however,  confined  himself 
to  social  and  literary  life,  and  used  the 
hexameter  alone.  In  the  latter  respect 
his  example  was  followed  by  Persius  and 
Juvenal;  but  these  treated  the  contrast 
between  the  ideal  and  the  actual,  which 
provokes  the  satire,  not  with  the  humour  of 
Horace,  but  with  bitterness  and  severity. 

An  ancient  (or  pre-Lucilian)  st^de  of 
satura  was  revived  towards  the  end  of 
the  Republic  by  the  "  most  learned  of 
the  Romans,"  Tereutius  Varko,  with  his 
Menippcan  Satires,  in  which,  following  the 
example  of  the  Cynic  Menippus  of  Gadara, 
he  treated  serious  subjects  in  humorous 
fashion  and  in  a  mixed  form  of  prose 
and  poetry.  This  mixed  form  was  also 
adopted  in  the  time  of  Nero  by  PiiTRONins 
in  his  satirical  romance  of  manners,  and  by 
Seneca  in  his  satire  on  Claudius,  as  well 
as  in  later  times  by  the  emperor  Julian 
in  his  Cccsdrcs,  written  in  Greek. 

The  satire  is  a  thoroughly  Roman  species 
of  poetry  [Quintilian,  x  1  §  93:  Satura 
quidcm  tota  nostra  est] ;  for  though  there 
is  much  in  the  poetry  of  the  Greeks  which, 
in  regard  to  subject-matter,  corresponds  in 
some  degree  to  the  satire,  still  they  were 
never  able  to  produce  a  literature  of  this 
kind  stamped  with  a  definite  character  of  its 
own,  and  described  by  a  distinctive  name, 

Satura.    See  Satire. 
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Saturnalia.  A  Roman  festival  in  honour 
of  Saturnus  {q.v.). 

Saturnus  ("  the  sower ").  An  ancient 
Italian  god  of  seedtime  and  harvest,  with 
a  sickle  as  symbol ;  husband  of  Ops,  father 
of  Pious.  In  later  times  he  was  identified 
with  the  Greek  Kronos,  who,  thi-ust  out 
by  Zeus,  came  across  the  sea  to  Latium, 
was  received  by  Janus,  settled  as  king  on 
the  Capitolino  Hill  (as  it  was  called  in  after 
times),  brought  agriculture  and  its  blessings 
to  the  people,  and  subsequently  disappeared. 
His  reign  wns  regarded  as  the  golden  age 
of  Italy.  At  the  foot  of  the  Capitoliue  Hill 
a  temple,  built  by  the  last  Tarquin  on  the 
site  of  a  very  ancient  altar,  was  dedicated 
to  hira  and  to  his  wife  Ops.  Under  this 
temple  was  the  Roman  treasury  (ccriirium 
Saturni ;  No.  4  in  plan,  s.v.  Forum).  E.x- 
cept  during  his  festival,  his  statue  was, 
throughout  the  year,  wound  round  the  feet 
with  woollen  fillets.  People  offered  sacri- 
fices to  him  with  uncovered  head,  according 
to  the  CTreek  rites.  His  own  festival,  the 
Scltiinidlla,  took  place  on  December  17,  and 
consisted  of  sacrifices  in  the  open  air  in 
front  of  the  temple  and  also  of  an  outdoor 
banquet,  at  which  the  senators  and  knights 
appeared,  after  laying  aside  the  toga  for  a 
loosely  fitting  gown  called  synthesis.  After 
the  feasting,  they  separated  with  the  cry, 
" lo  Saturnalia!"  The  festival  was  also 
celebrated  in  private  society ;  schools  had 
holidays,  law-courts  were  closed,  all  work 
was  stopped,  war  was  deferred,  and  no 
punishment  of  criminals  took  place  for  seven 
days  from  December  17  to  23.  During  that 
time  there  were  all  kinds  of  fantastic  amuse- 
ments. The  festival  was  symbolical  of  a 
return  to  the  golden  age.  People  gave 
presents  to  one  another,  in  particular  wax 
tapers  (ccrci)  and  dolls  {sicjiUfirta).  They 
also  entertained  one  another,  and  amused 
themselves  with  social  games ;  in  particular, 
they  gambled  for  nuts — the  symbol  of  fruit- 
fulness.  Every  freedom  was  given  to  slaves, 
and  they  were  first  entertained  at  the 
banquet  and  served  by  their  masters,  in  re- 
membrance that  under  the  rule  of  Saturnus 
there  had  been  no  differences  in  social 
rank. 

Satyric  Drama.  One  of  the  three  varieties 
of  the  Attic  drama.  Its  origin  may  be 
traced  back  to  Pratlnas  of  Phlius  (about 
500  B.C.).  It  is  probable  that,  after  settling 
in  Athens,  he  adapted  the  old  dithyramb 
with  its  chorus  of  Satyrs,  which  was  cus- 
tomary in  his  native  place,  to  the  form  of 
tragedy  which  had  been  recently  invented 


in  Athens.  This  new  kind  of  drama  met 
with  so  much  approval,  and  was  so  much 
developed  by  Pratinas  himself,  as  well 
as  by  his  son  Aristeas,  by  Chcerilus,  by 
jEschylus,  and  the  dramatists  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  that  it  became  the  custom  to 
act  a  satyric  drama  after  a  set  of  three 
tragedies.  The  seriousness  of  the  preceding 
plays  was  thus  relieved,  while  the  chorus 
of  Satj'rs  and  Sileni,  the  companions  of 
Dionysus,  served  to  indicate  the  original 
connexion  between  that  divinity  and  the 
drama.  The  material  for  a  satyric  drama, 
like  that  for  a  tragedy,  was  taken  from 
an  epic  or  legendary  story,  and  the  action, 
which  took  place  under  an  open  sky,  in  a 
lonely  wood,  the  haunt  of  the  Satyrs,  had 
generally  an  element  of  tragedy;  but  the 
characteristic  solemnity  and  stateliness  of 
tragedy  was  somewhat  diminished,  without 
in  any  way  impairing  the  splendour  of  the 
tragic  costume  and  the  dignity  of  the  heroes 
introduced.  The  amusing  effect  of  the  play 
did  not  depend  so  much  on  the  action 
itself,  as  was  the  case  in  comedy,  but 
rather  on  the  relation  of  the  chorus  to  that 
action.  That  relation  was  in  keeping  with 
the  wanton,  saucy,  and  insolent,  and  at  the 
same  time  cowardly,  nature  of  the  Satyrs. 
The  number  of  persons  in  the  chorus  is  not 
known,  probably  there  were  either  twelve  or 
fifteen,  as  in  tragedy.  In  accordance  with 
the  popular  notions  about  the  Satyrs,  their 
costume  consisted  of  the  skin  of  a  goat,  deer, 
or  panther,  thrown  over  the  naked  body, 
and  besides  this  a  hideous  mask  and  bris- 
tling hair.  The  dance  of  the  chorus  in  the 
satyric  drama  was  called  slcinnis,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  fantastic  kind  of  skipping  and 
jumping.  The  only  satyric  play  now  ex- 
tant is  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides.  The 
Romans  did  not  imitate  this  kind  of  drama 
in  their  literature,  although,  like  the  Greeks, 
they  used  to  have  merry  after-pieces  follow- 
ing their  serious  plays.     (Sec  Exodium.) 

Satyrs.  In  Greek  mythology,  spirits  of 
the  woodland,  in  the  train  of  Dionysus,  with 
puck  noses,  bristling  hair,  goat-like  ears, 
and  short  tails.  They  are  depicted  as 
wanton,  cunning,  and  cowardly  creatures, 
and  always  fond  of  wine  and  women.  They 
dwell  in  woods  and  on  mountains,  where 
they  hunt,  and  tend  cattle,  dance  and 
frolic  with  the  Nymphs  (for  whom  they 
lie  in  ambush),  make  music  with  pipe  and 
flute,  and  revel  with  Dionysus.  Their  own 
special  dance  is  called  sicinnis.  They  were 
considered  as  foes  to  mankind,  because  they 
played  people  all  kinds  of  roguish  pranks. 
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and  frightened  them  by  impish  tricks.    The 
hare,  as  a  ■wanton,  cowardly,  and  amorous 


(1)  *  COrV  OF  THE  SATVR  (OR  FAON)  OF  PRAXITELES. 

(Rome,  Capitoline  Museum.) 


(2)   SATVR. 

(Fauiio  coUa  macclna,  Munich,  Glyptothek,  No.  99.) 

creature  of  the  woodland,  was  their  appro- 
priate symbol. 


In  art  and  jjoetry  they  gained  a  higher 
significance,  owing  to  the  festivals  of 
Dionj'sus.  {Sec  Satyric  Drama.)  In  early 
art  they  are  represented  for  the  most  part  as 
bearded  and  old,  and  often  very  indecorous. 
As  time  went  on,  they  were  represented  as 
ever  younger  and  more  graceful,  and  with 
an  expression  of  amiable  roguishness  (see 
cuts).  [The  artist  who  led  the  way  in  this 
transformation  was  Praxiteles.  The  statue 
of  the  Satyr  which  Pausanias  (i  20  §  1) 
saw  at  Athens,  in  the  Street  of  Ti-ipods,  is 
generallj'-  snpposed  to  be  the  original  from 
which  the  statue  in  the  Capitoline  Museum 
and  many  others  of  the  same  type  are  de- 
rived. "  In  the 
Satyr  of  Praxi- 
teles all  that  is 
coarse  and  ugly 
in  form,  all  that 
is  mean  or  revolt- 
ing in  expression, 
is  purged  away 
by  the  fire  of 
genius.  Of  ex- 
ternal marks  of 
his  lower  nature 
nothing  is  left  but 
tlie  pointed  ears 
and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  hair 
over  the  forehead, 
which  is  a  remi- 
niscence of  the 
budding  horns  of 
the  goat "  (Perry's 
Greek  and  Ro- 
man Sctdj^twe, 
p.  437).     {See  fig. 

1.)  The  Satyr  represented  in  fig.  2  was 
regarded  by  VVinckelmann  as,  in  point  of 
execution,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works 
of  ancient  art.]     {Cp.  SiLENUS.) 

Saiiroctonos  ("  lizard  slayer  ").  A  special 
name  of  Apollo  (q.v.). 

Scene  (Lat.  sccena).  The  stage.  {See 
Theatre.) 

Scepticism.  A  philosophical  school 
founded  by  Pyrrho  of  Elis  (about  B.C.  3G5- 
275),  which  refused  to  acknowledge  that 
truth  was  obtainable  by  the  perception  of 
the  senses  and  the  cognisance  of  the  mind. 
In  literature  it  is  chiefly  represented  by 
the  physician  Sextus  Emplrlcus.  {Cp, 
Philosophy.) 

Scheria.  The  mythical  island  of  the 
Phffiacians  {see  Ph.eaces),  identified  with 
the  historic  Corcyra. 

Schools.    See  Education. 


(3)     YOUTHFUI.    SATYR    WITH 
THE    INFANT    DIONYSUS. 

(Naples,  Museum.) 
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SciritSB.  A  body  of  light  infantiy  in  the 
Spartan  army,  consisting  of  the  i)Cv%aeci 
{q.v.)  of  the  district  Scirltis. 

Sciron.  A  robber  who  lived  on  the 
boundary  between  Megara  and  Attica,  and 
compelled  the  travellers,  whose  goods  he 
had  seized,  to  wash  his  feet,  only  in  order  to 
kick  them  into  the  sea,  whore  an  immense 
tortoise  devoured  their  dead  bodies.  He 
was  slain  by  the  youthful  Theseus  (q.v.). 

Scirophoria.  An  Athenian  festival  cele- 
brated on  the  12th  of  the  month  Scivoplio- 
rlOn  (June-July),  called  after  it.  It  was 
in  honour  of  Athene,  who  was  worshipped 
under  tho  name  of  Sclras  near  Sciron,  a 
spot  on  the  "  holy  way "  leading  from 
Athens  to  Eleusis.  It  had  its  name  from 
the  large  white  sunshade  (sciron)  beneath 
which  the  priestess  of  Athene  (the  patron 
goddess  of  the  city),  the  priest  of  Erech- 
theus,  and  the  priest  of  Helios  went  to 
Sciron  to  sacrifice.  The  sunshade  was  a 
symbol  of  heavenly  protection  against  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  which  began  to  burn  more 
intensely  during  the  month  of  the  festival. 
This  protection  was  invoked  with  special 
reason,  for  the  dry  limestone  rock  was  thinly 
covered  b}'  a  meagre  surface  of  soil  in  the 
neighboui-hood  of  Athens,  and  particularly 
near  Sciron  itself.  In  this,  as  in  other 
festivals  of  invocation,  there  were  also 
expiatory  offerings ;  and  hence  they  carried 
in  the  procession  the  hide  of  a  ram  that 
had  been  sacrificed  to  Zeus  as  the  mild  and 
gracious  deity  (vtcilichios). 

Scolia.  Short  lyrical  poems,  usually  con- 
sisting of  a  single  strdjjhc,  which  were  in- 
tended to  be  sung  after  dinner  over  tho 
wine.  The  ancients  ascribed  their  invention 
to  Terpander,  and  they  received  their  first 
development  among  the  Lesbians,  and  were 
written  by  such  masters  of  song  as  Alcseus, 
Sappho,  Praxilla,  TimScreon,  Simonides, 
and  Pindar.  The  last  mentioned,  however, 
gave  them  a  more  artistic  form,  with 
several  strophes,  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  Dorian  lyric  verse.  This  class  of 
poetry  found  a  congenial  home  in  the 
brilliant  and  lively  city  of  Athens,  where, 
to  the  very  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
it  was  the  regular  custom  at  banquets,  after 
all  had  joined  in  the  j?wdn,  to  pass  round  a 
lyre  with  a  tw-ig  of  myrtle,  and  to  request 
all  guests  who  had  the  requisite  skill  to 
sing  such  a  song  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
To  judge  from  the  specimens  that  have 
been  preserved,  their  contents  were  ex- 
tremely varied  :  invocations  of  the  gods, 
gnomic   sayings,  frequently  with  allusions 

D.  C.  A. 


to  common  proverbs  and  fables,  and  the 
praises  of  the  blessings  and  pleasures  of 
life.  The  most  famous  scolion  was  that 
of  a  certain  Callistratus  on  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton,  who  had  killed  the  tyrant 
Hipparchus,  son  of  Pisistratiis.  It  consists 
of  four  strophes,  but  the  last  three  are  only 
variations  of  tho  first. 

Scopas  (of  Paros).  One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Greek  sculptors.  With  Praxiteles, 
he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  later  Attic 
school,  in  the  first  half  and  towards  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century.  He  was  also  an 
architect,  and  in  his  younger  days  super- 
intended the  reconstruction  of  the  temple 
of  Athene  at  Tegea,  which  had  been  burnt 
down  in  394  B.C.  The  groups  iu  the  two 
pediments,  representing  the  chase  of  the 
Calydonian  boar  and  the  combat  of  Achilles 
and  Telephus,  were  executed  by  his  hand, 
or  at  any  rate  under  his  direction.  [Pau- 
sanias  viii  45  §§  4-7.  The  exact  site  of 
this  temple  was  ascertained  in  1879,  and 
fragments  of  the  sculptures  in  the  pediments 
were  discovered  during  the  excavations. 
They  include  the  heads  of  two  youthful 
heroes,  and  the  mutilated  head  of  the  Caly- 
donian boar.]  In  conjunction  with  other 
artists  he  executed  in  350  the  designs  on 
the  sepulchre  of  Mausolus.  (See  Mauso- 
LEIBI.)  His  most  important  work,  a  group 
with  numerous  figures,  representing  Achilles 
being  conducted  to  the  island  of  Leuce,  and 
including  Poseidon,  Thetis,  Achilles,  and 
Tritons  and  Nereids  riding  on  sea  monsters, 
afterwards  ornamented  the  temple  of  Nep- 
tune near  the  Circus  Flamiuius  in  Rome 
[Pliny,  N.  H.  xxxvi  26].  In  Pliny's  time 
[xxxvi  28]  there  was  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  group  of  Niobids  {sec  Nioue)  in  the 
Roman  temple  of  Apollo  Sosianus  was  the 
work  of  Scopas  or  of  Praxiteles.  The 
number  of  single  statues,  especially  of  gods 
and  demigods,  by  his  hand,  which  were 
known  to  the  ancients,  was  very  great. 
Among  these  was  the  Apollo  placed  by 
Augustus  in  the  temple  on  the  Palatine, 
clothed  in  a  long  robe,  with  a  crown  of  bay- 
leaves  on  his  head,  sweeping  the  chords  of 
his  lyre  [Pliny,  xxxvi  25;  Propertius,  ii  31, 
n.  5,  16] ;  the  colossal  seated  figure  of  Ares 
in  the  temple  built  by  Brutus  Gallascus  near 
the  Circus  Flaminius  [Pliny,  §  26] ;  the  nude 
statue  of  Aphrodite  in  the  same  temple  [ib.] ; 
and  the  frenzied  Ma;nad  [Anthologia  Grara 
i  74,  75  ;  iii  57,  3].  The  influence  of  some  of 
these  works  has  been  traced  in  copies  and 
imitations  that  are  still  extant.  [Thus,  the 
Mcenad  is  supposed  to  have  supplied  the 
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type  for  such  representations  as  that  exem- 
plified in  the  gem  of  Agave  (5.V.)  with  the 
head  of  Poutheus.] 

Scorpio.  A  kind  of  engine  for  projec- 
tiles, in  earlier  times  identical  with  the  cata- 
pult, and  in  later  times  with  the"  onager. 
{Sec  Artillery.) 

Scribse  (writers).  The  highest  class  among 
the  inferior  paid  olficials  at  Rome  (see 
Apparitor).  They  did  not  perform  ordi- 
nary writers'  services,  which  were  usually 
assigned  to  slaves,  but  occupied  the  position 
of  clerks,  registrars,  accountants,  and  secre- 
taries. Of  special  importance  were  the 
scribce  qiuestOni  attached  to  the  tribuni 
airarti.  They  formed  three  commissions  of 
ten  members  each,  and  kept  the  accounts 
of  the  treasury.  Two  of  their  number 
were  also  attached  to  each  provincial 
qusestor  as  accountants.  The  scribce  also 
of  the  different  sediles  and  tribunes  ap- 
pear to  have  formed  a  commission  of  ten 
members,  while  those  taken  from  among 
them  by  the  consuls,  praetors,  and  censors 
seem  to  have  been  employed  only  during 
their  term  of  office.  The  pontifices  also 
had  their  scn'htr. 

Scribonius  Largus.  A  Roman  physician 
who  accompanied  the  emperor  Claudius  to 
Britain  in  43  a.d.  Between  that  j'ear  and 
48  he  compiled  a  treatise  on  medicine 
{Compositions s  MCdicamentOrum),  which 
we  possess  in  a  somewhat  imperfect  form. 
It  contains  271  prescriptions,  arranged 
according  to  the  parts  of  the  body,  from 
the  head  downwards. 

Scriptores  Historiae  Augustae.  The  name 
given  to  the  six  authors  of  biographies  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  united  at  an  un- 
certain date  into  a  single  collection.  The 
biographies  extend  from  Hadrian  to  Nume- 
rian,  117-284  a.d.  (with  the  exception  of 
the  years  244-253).  Of  the  six  biographers, 
yElidnns  Spartiamis,  Volcdtius  GalUcdnus, 
and  TribclUus  Pollid  wrote  under  Diocle- 
tian ;  Fldvius  Vopiscus  Syrdcusius,  ./E2ius 
Lamprulius,  and  Julius  Cdpitollnus  under 
Constantius  Chlorus  and  Constantine  the 
Great.  The  biographies  are  merely  dry 
compilations  from  the  lost  writings  (1)  of 
Marius  Maximus  (who  at  the  beginning 
of  the  3rd  century,  under  Alexander 
Severus,  continued  the  work  of  Suetonius 
by  writing  the  lives  of  the  emperors  from 
Nerva  to  Elagabalus)  ;  and  (2)  of  his  con- 
temporary Junius  Cordus,  who  wrote  bio- 
graphies of  the  less  famous  emperors.  In 
spite  of  their  deficiencies  in  style  and  spirit, 
they  are  of  value  as  authorities  for  history. 


Sciilponea.  The  wooden  shoe  of  the 
Roman  peasants  and  slaves. 

Sculpture.  The  origin  of  painting  as  an 
art  in  Greece  is  connected  with  definite 
historical  personages.  That  of  sculpture 
is  lost  in  the  mists  of  legend.  It  was 
regarded  as  an  art  imparted  to  men  by  the 
gods;  for  such  is  the  thought  expi'essed  in 
the  assertion  that  the  earliest  statues  fell 
from  heaven.  The  first  artist  spoken  of 
by  name,  D.edalus,  who  is  mentioned  as 
early  as  Homer,  is  merely  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  most  ancient  variety  of  art, 
that  which  was  employed  solely  in  the 
construction  of  wooden  images  of  the  gods. 
This  is  clearly  proved  by  his  name  (  =  "the 
cunning  artificer  ").  To  him  were  attributed 
a  series  of  inventions  certainly  separated 
far  from  each  other  in  respect  of  time  and 
place,  and  embracing  important  steps  in  the 
development  of  wood-carving  and  in  the 
representation  of  the  human  form.  Thus  he 
is  said  to  have  invented  the  saw,  the  axe,  the 
plummet,  the  gimlet,  and  glue  [Pliny,  N.  H. 
vii  108],  to  have  been  the  first  to  open  the 
eyes  in  the  statues  of  the  gods,  to  separate 
the  legs,  and  to  give  freer  motion  to  the 
arms,  which  had  before  hung  close  to  the 
body  [Diodorus  iv  76].  After  him  the  earl}' 
school  of  sculptors  at  Athens,  his  repnted 
native  city,  is  sometimes  called  the  school 
of  Daedalus  [Pausanias  v  25  §  13].  During 
a  long  residence  in  Crete  he  is  said  to  have 
instructed  the  Cretans  in  making  wooden 
images  {xodnu)  of  the  gods  [ib.  viii  53  §  8]. 

The  invention  of  modelling  figures  in  clay, 
from  which  sculpture  in  bronze  originated, 
is  assigned  to  the  Sicj'onian  potter  Butades 
at  Corinth  [Pliny,  xxxv  151].  The  art  of 
working  in  metals  must  have  been  known 
early  in  Greece,  as  appears  from  the 
Homeric  poems  [esp.  11.  xviii  4G8-608, 
"  the  shield  of  Achilles  "].  An  important 
step  in  this  direction  was  due  to  Glaucus 
of  Chios,  who  in  the  7th  century  B.C.  in- 
vented the  soldering  of  iron  [Herodotus,  i 
25 ;  Pausanias,  x  IG  §  1],  and  the  softening 
and  hardening  of  metal  by  fire  and  water 
[Plutarch,  Dc  Defectu  Orac.  47].  The  dis- 
covery of  bronze-founding  is  attributed  to 
Rhcecus  and  TheOdOrus  of  Siimos  about 
580  [Pausanias,  viii  14  §  8].  The  high 
antiquity  of  Greek  sculpture  in  stone  ma}' 
be  inferred  from  a  work  of  the  very  earliest 
period  of  Greek  civilization,  the  powerful 
relief  of  two  upright  lions  over  the  gate  of 
the  castle  at  Mj-cenae.  {See  Architecture, 
fig.  2.) 

Sculpture  in  marble,  as  well  as  in  gold 
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ivud  ivory,  was  much  advanced  by  two 
famous  "  pupils  of  DffiJalus,"  DlrcENUS 
.and  ScYLLis  of  Crete,  who   were  working 


ArUHNE.  PERSEUS.        PEQASl'b.      UKUUSA. 

\I)    *  IT.RSEUS    CUTTING    OFF    THE    HEAD   OF    MEDUSA. 

Metope  from  Seliaus  (Museum,  Palermo). 

.in  Argos  and  Sicyon  about  550  B.C.  [Pliny, 


4«ij    *    ll'E    UAKl'V    MONUMENT    AT    .XANTIIL'S. 


xx.xvi  §§  9,  14  ;  Pausanias,  ii  15  g  1,  22  §  5], 
and  founded  an  influential  school  of  art  in 
the  Peloponnesus.  [This  school  included 
Hegflus  and  Theo- 
cles  (Pausanias,  vi 
19  §  8,  17  §  2) ;  Don- 
tas  and  Dorycleidas 
{ib.,  vi  19  §  12,  V  17 
g  1) ;  Clearchus  of 
Rhegium  (iii  17  § 
6)  ;  Tectseus  and 
Angelion  (ii  32  §  5, 
ix  35  §  3).]  Among 
their  works  are  re- 
corded not  only 
statues  of  gods,  but 
also  of  heroes,  often 
united  in  largo 
groups.  Some  con- 
ception of  the  ar- 
tistic productions  of 
this  period  may  bo 
formed  from  scat- 
tered monuments 
still  extant,  origi- 
nating in  different 
parts  of  the  Greek 
world  ;  e.g.  the  rude 
and  more  primitive 


(2)   *  APOLLO    or    TENEA. 

(Munich,  Glyptothek.) 


metopes  of  Sjlmus  in  Sicily  (fig.  1);  the 
statues  of  Apollo  from  the  island  of 
Thera  and  from  Tenea,  near  Corinth  (fig.  2); 
the  reliefs  on  the  Harpy  Monument  from 
the  acropolis  of  Xanthus  in  Lycia  (figs. 
3  and  4),  etc.  These  works,  in  spite  of 
their  archaic  stiffness,  show  an  effort  after 
individual  and  natural  expression,  though 
the  position  of  the  foot  in  striding,  with 
the  sole  completely  touching  the  ground, 
and  the  unemotional  and  stony  smile  on 
the  mask-like  face,  are  common  to  all. 
Even  after  Greek  sculpture  had  mastered 
the  representation  of  the  human  body,  not 
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(4)  *  RELIEF  FROM  THE  HARPY  MONUMENT. 

(British  Museum.) 
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only  at  rest,  but  also  in  tlie  most  violent 
movement,  it  still  continued  unable  to 
overcome  the  lifeless  rigidity  of  facial 
expression.  This  is  seen  in  the  Trojan 
battle-scenes  (date  about  480)  on  the 
./Eginetan  pediments.  Here  the  figures  are 
represented  in  every  variety  of  position  in 
the  fight,  and  depicted,  not  indeed 
with  any  ideality,  but  with  perfect 
mastery  even  to  the  smallest  detail; 
whereas  the  faces  are  entirely  des- 
titute of  anj'  expression  appropriate 
to  their  situation.  {See  fig.  5,  and 
the  West  Pediment  under  jEgi- 
NETAN  Sculptures.)  The  athletic 
forms  in  which  the  jEginetan  heroes 
are  represented  indicate  another 
important  extension  of  the  sphere 
of  artistic  representation.  From 
about  544  B.C.  it  had  become  usual 
to  erect  statues  of  the  victors  in 
the  athletic  contests,  Olympia 
especially  abounding  in  these.  [01.  59 ; 
Pausanias,  vi  18  §7 ;  the  statues  there  men- 
tioned are  of  wood.]  By  this  innovation 
the  art  was  freed  from  the  narrow  limits 
to  which  it  had  been  confined  by  the  tra- 
ditions of  religion,  and  led  on  to  a  truer 
imitation  of  nature.  In  this  department 
the  school  of  jEglna  was  specially  active, 
attaining  its  highest  perfection  in  the 
bronze  statuary  of  GlaucIas,  Gallon,  and 
above  all  Onatas  (500-4G0). 


teacher  of  Phidias,  Myron,  and  Polyclitus, 
The  transition  to  the  period  of  the  finest 
art  is  represented  by  Calamis  of  Athens, 
PythagOras  of  Rhegium,  and  especially 
Myron,  another  Athenian,  in  whom  the 
art  attained  the  highest  truth  to  nature, 
with  perfect  freedom  in  the  representation 


(5) 
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(G)  MAUBLE  copy  OP  mykon's  discobolvs. 
(Rome,  Palazzo  Massimi.) 

Sculptui'e  in  bronze  flourished  simulta- 
neously in  the  Peloponnesus  at  Sicyon  under 
Canaciius  [for  a  supposed  copy  of  his  Apollo 
see  Canachus]  and  his  brother  AristOcles, 
the  founder  of  a  school  which  lasted  long 
after,  and  at  Argos  under  Ageladas,  the 


HE    DYING    IlEKO    OF    THE    EASTERN    I'EDIMENT   OF   TUK 
TEMPLE    OF    ATHENE,    ^GINA. 

(Munich,  Glyptutbek.) 

of  the  human  body,  and  was  thus  prepared 
for  the  development  of  ideal  forms. 

This  last  step  was  taken  at  Athens,  in 
the  time  of  Pericles,  hy  PhIdIas.  In  his 
creations,  jiarticularlj'  in  his  statues  of  the 
gods,  whether  in  bronze  or  in  ivory  and 
gold,  he  succeeded  in  combining  perfect 
beauty  of  form  with  the  most  profound 
ideality,  fixing  for  ever  the  ideal  type  for 
Zeus  and  Athene,  the  two  deities  who  were 
pre-eminently  characterized  by  intellectual 
dignity.  {See  Athene,  Zeus,  and  Par- 
thenon, figs.  4  and  5.)  For  one  of  bis 
heroic  subjects  see  fig.  7. 

Of  the  pupils  of  Phidias  the  two  who 
worked  most  nearlj'  in  the  same  spirit  were 
AgOrAcritus  and  Alcamenes,  the  author 
of  the  sculpture  of  the  western  pediment 
of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  part  of 
which  still  remains.  The  perfection  of 
Attic  art  at  this  time  can  be  realized  when 
we  consider  that,  with  all  their  beauty  of 
execution,  the  extant  marble  sculptures  of 
the  Parthenon,  Tlieseum,  Erechtheum,  and 
the  temple  of  "Wingless  Victory"  must 
be  regarded  as  mere  productions  of  the 
ordinary  workshop  [as  compared  with  the 
lost  masterpieces  of  Phidias].  The  school 
of  Phidias  had  rivals  in  the  naturalistic 
school  which  followed  Mj'ron,  including 
his  sou  Lycius  and  Cresilas  of  Cydonia. 
[For  a  supposed  copy  of  his  Pericles,  see 
Cresilas.]  Independent  of  both  schools 
stood  P^eOnius  of  Mende,  whoso  Victory,  as 
well  as  part  of  his  sculptures  on  the  east 
pediment  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia, 
are  still  extant  [see  P.EONIDS  and  Olympian 
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Oames  (fig.  1)] ;  and  CallImachus,  the 
"  inventor  "  of  the  Corinthian  order  of  archi- 
tecture [Vitruvius,  iv  1  §  10]  and  of  the  ap- 


contemporary  PolyclItds,  whose  colossal 
gold  and  ivory  statue  of  the  Argive  Hera 
directly   challenged    comparison   with   the 


(7)    *    THESEUS. 

From  tbe  west  pediment  of  the  Parthenon  ;  also  identiBed  as  either  an  Athenian 

river-god  {Uissus  or  Ceyhisus)  or  Olympus. 

(British  Museum.) 


plication  of  the  auger  to  working  in  marble 
[Pausanias,  i  2G  §  G].      Another  school  of 


(8)    *    FAKNESE    DIADUMENUS    OE    rOLYCLITUS. 

(British  Museum.) 

sculpture  in  opposition  to  that  of  AtheES 
was  founded  at  Argos  by  Phidias'  younger 


works  of  Phidias  in  its  materials,  its 
ideality,  and  its  artistic  form,  and  estab- 
lished the  ideal  type  of  that  goddess.  He 
mainly  devoted  himself,  however,  to  work 
in  bronze,  the  department  in  which  Argos 
had  long  been  pre-eminent;  and  made  it 
his  aim  to  exhibit  the  perfection  of  beauty 
in  the  youthful  form  (fig.  8).  He  also 
established  a  canon  or  scheme  of  the 
normal  proportions  of  the  body.  Of  his 
pupils  the  chief  was  Naucijdes  of  Argos. 

As  in  the  first  period  of  Greek  sculp- 
ture, represented  by  Myron,  Phidias,  and 
Polyolitus,  the  schools  of  Athens  and 
Argos  held  the  first  rank  beyond  dispute, 
so  it  was  also  in  the  second  period,  which 
embraces  the  4th  century  down  to  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Athens, 
moreover,  during  this  period  remained  true 
to  the  traditions  of  Phidias,  and  still 
occupied  itself  mainly  with  the  ideal  forms 
of  gods  and  heroes,  though  in  a  spirit 
essentially  altered.  The  more  powerful 
emotions,  the  more  deeply  stirred  passions, 
of  the  period  after  the  Peloponnesian  War 
were  not  without  their  influence  on  art. 
The  sculptors  of  the  time  abandoned  the 
representation  of  the  dignitied  divinities  of 
the  earlier  school,  and  turned  to  the  forms 
of  those  deities   whose  nature  gave  room 
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for  softer  or  more  emotional  expression, 
especially  Aphrodite  and  Dionj'sus  and  the 
circle  of  gods  and  dfemons  who  surrounded 
them.  Tlie  highest  aim  of  their  art  was 
to  pourtray  the  profound  pathos  of  the  soul, 
to  give  expression  to  the  play  of  the 
emotions.  With  this  is  connected  the 
preference  of  this  school  for  marble  over 
bronze,  as  more  suited  for  rendering  the 
softer  and  finer  shades  of  form  or  expres- 
sion. The  art  of  executing  work  in  gold 
and  ivory  was  almost  lost,  the  resources  of 
the  States  no  longer  sufiicing,  as  a  rule,  for 
this  purpose.  The  most  eminent  of  the 
New  Attic  school  were  Scopas  of  Paros 
nnd  Praxiteles  of  Athens.  Scopas,  also 
liimous  as  an  architect,  was  a  master  of 
the  most  elevated  pathos.  Praxiteles  was 
no  less  masterly  in  regard  to  the  softer 
graces  in  female  or  3'outhful  forms,  and  in 
the  representation  of  sweet  moods  of  dreamy 
reverie.  In  liis  statues  of  Aphrodite  at 
Onidus  and  Eros  at  Thespise  he  established 
ideal  types  for  those  divinities.  The 
Hermes  with  the  infant  Dionysus,  found  at 
Olj'mpia,  remains  as  a  memorial  of  his  art 


(0)    THE    ULUMKH    WITH  THE  l.VFA.VT  DIOXl'SUS 
OF    PRA.XITELES. 

(Olympi.a.) 

(fig.  9).  Of  the  productions  of  this  school 
(in  which  the  namesof  Bry^eus,  Leochares, 
and  TiMOTHEUS,  who  was  joined  with 
Scopas  in  his  work  on  the  Mausoleum  at 


Halicarnassus,  ought  also  to  be  mentioned) 
an  opinion  may  be  formed  from  the  spirited 
reliefs  on  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysi- 
crates  (q.v.)  at  Athens.  We  have  also 
extant,   in  a  copy,  the   Niobid  group  {see 


(lU)  NiunE. 
(Florence,  Ufflzi.) 

Niobe),  concerning  the  original  of  which 
it  was  much  disputed,  even  in  ancient 
times,  whether  the  author  were  Scopas  or 
Praxiteles  [Pliny,  xxxvi  28].  In  contrast 
to  the  ideal  aims  of  Attic  art,  the  Sicyo- 
nian  school  still  remained  true  to  its  early 
naturalistic  tendencies  and  to  the  art  of 
sculpture  in  bronze,  of  which  Argos  had 
so  long  been  the  home.  At  the  head  of 
the  school  stood  one  of  the  most  influential 
and  prolific  artists  of  antiquity,  Lysippus 
of  Sicyon.  His  efforts  were  directed  to 
represent  beauty  and  powerful  develop- 
ment in  the  human  body  (fig.  11).  Hence 
Heracles,  as  the  impersonation  of  human 
physical  strength,  was  pourtrayed  by  him 
oftener,  and  with  more  success,  than  any 
other  deity,  and  his  type  fully  established. 
Lysippus  was  most  prolific  as  a  jjortrait 
sculptor,  a  branch  of  art  which  had  been 
much  advanced  in  the  invention  by  his 
brother  Lysistriitus  of  the  method  of  taking 
plaster  casts  of  the  features  [Pliny,  xxxv 
1531. 

After  Alexander  the  Great  the  practice 
of  the  art,  which  had  thus  developed  to  per- 
fect mastery  of  technique,  began  to  deterio- 
rate with  the  general  decay  of  the  countries 
of  Greece  proper,  and  to  give  place  to  the 
flourishing  artistic  schools  of  Asia  Minor 
and  the  neighbouring  islands.  The  char- 
acteristic of  this  period  is  the  rise  of  a 
method  of  treatment   which  strives    after 
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effect.  Instead  of  the  na'ivdc  of  earlier 
times  we  get  a  certain  deliberate  calcula- 
tion of  a  theatrical  type,  a  tendency  to 
make  the  exhibition  of  technical  skill  an 


aC^^ 


(11)  THE  APOXrosiE.ynS  OP   LVSIprus. 

(Marble  Copy,  Vatican.) 

end  in  itself  The  most  productive  school 
was  that  of  Rhodes,  at  the  head  of  which 
stood  a  pupil  of  Lj^sippus,  Chares  of 
Lindus,  who  designed  the  famous  Colossus 
of  Rhodes,  the  largest  statue  of  ancient 
times.  Two  well  known  e.xtant  works  in 
marble  proceeded  from  this  school,  the 
group  of  LdocoOn  (q.v.)  and  his  sons,  by 
Agesander,  Athenodoeus,  and  POlydorus, 
found  at  Rome  in  1506,  now  one  of  the 
chief  treasures  of  the  Vatican  Mnseum,  and 
the  Farncse  Bull  at  Naples.  This  last 
group,  by  ApollOnius  and  Tauriscus  of 
Tralles,  represents  the  revenge  of  Zethus 
and  Amphion  on  Dirce  (sec  cut  nnder  Dirce), 
and  is  the  largest  extant  antique  work  which 
consists  of  a  single  block  of  marble.  Bot  h 
these  are  admirable  in  skill  and  techniqin-, 
embodying  with  the  greatest  vividness  the 
wild  passions  of  a  moment  of  horror;  but 
the  theatrical  effect  and  the  exhibition  of 
technical  skill  are  unduly  exaggerated.  [To 
the  Rhodian  school  is  conjecturally  assigned 
the  fine  group  representing  Menelaus  bear- 
ing the  body  of  Patroclus,  several  imperfect 
copies  of  which  are  still  extant  (fig.  12). 
It  is  sometimes,  however,  regarded  as  one 
of  the  later  products  of  the  same  school 
as   the  group  of   Niobe,  and   assigned   to 


the  early  part  of  the  3rd  century  B.C. 
(Friederichs  -  Wolters,  Gipsabgilsse,  no. 
1397.)  The  Pasquino  at  Rome  is  probably 
the  original  of  the  copy  in  the  Vatican  and 
of  both  of  those  in  Florence.] 

The  second  in  rank  of  the  schools  of  this 
period  was  that  at  Pergdmon,  where  the 
sculptors  Isogonus,  Phj'romachus,  Strato- 
nicus,  and  Antigonus  celebrated  in  a  series 
of  bronze  statues  the  victories  of  the  kings 
Eumenes  I  (263-241)  and  Attalus  I  (241- 
197)  over  the  Gauls.  There  are  still  extant, 
at  Venice,  Rome,  and  Naples,  single  figures 
from  a  magnificent  offering  of  Attalus, 
which  stood  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens, 
and  consisted  of  groups  of  figures  illus- 
trating the  conflict  between  the  gods  and 
the  Giants,  the  battle  of  the  Athenians 
and  Amazons,  the  fight  at  Marathon,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Gauls  by  Attalus. 
Other  masterpieces  of  the  school  are  the 
work  popularly  called  the  Dying  Gladia- 
tor, now  identified  as  a  Gallic  warrior,  who 
has  just  stabbed  himself  after  a  defeat  (fig. 


(12)    *    MENELAUS    BEARINO  TIIK    BODV  OF  PATROCLUS. 

13),  and  the  group  in  the  Villa  Ludovisi, 
called  Pcefus  and  Arria,  which  really 
represents  a  Gaul  killing  his  wife  and 
himself     But  the  most  brilliant  proof  of 
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their  powers  is  furnished  by  the  reliefs  of 
the  battle  of  the  Giants  from  the  acropolis 
at  Pergamon.  This  work — brought  to  light 
by  Humann  in  1878,  and  now  at  Berlin 


To  Greek  art  in  Egypt  belong  the  types 
of  Isis  and  Harpocrates,  and  the  fine  re- 
clining figure  of  the  river-god  Nilus,  with 
sixteen  charming  boys  playing  round  him. 


(13)     *    THE     DVINd     GAUL. 

(Rome,  Capitoline  Museum.) 


— is  among  the  most  important  artistic 
products  of  antiquity.  {8ec  Pergamene 
SCDLPTURES.)  To  this  period  may  also 
be  referred  with  certainty  the  original  of 
the    celebrated    Belvedere    Apollo,  which 


(14)    APOLLO    UELVEDERE, 

(Rome,  Vatican.) 


The  artistic  activity  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Seleucidae  in  Syria  is  represented  by 
Euty chides,  a  pupil  of  Lysippus,  and  his 
famous  Tyche,  a  work  in  bronze  repre- 
senting the  presiding  destiny  of  the  city 


.>^ 


probably  had  reference  to  the  rescue  of 
the  temple  of  Delphi  from  the  Gallic  army 
in  B.C.  280,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  i  §  G ;  see  fig.  15], 


(15)   *    TYCHE  OF   ANTIOCH. 

Marble  Btatuette  (Rome,  Vatican). 

of  Antioch  on  the  Orontes  [Pausanias,  vi  2 


work  of  the  god  (fig.  14). 


After  the  subjugation  of  Greece  by  the 
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Romans  in  the  micldle  of  the  2nd  century, 
Rome  became  the  headquarters  of  Greek 
artists,  whose  work,  though  without 
novelty  in  invention,  had  many  excellences, 
especially  in  perfect  mastery  of  technique. 
Of  the  artists  of  the  1st  century  B.C.  and 
the  early  imperial  times  the  following  are 
worthy  of  mention  :  Apollonius  of  Athens 
•{Belvedere  torso  of  Hercules  at  Rome), 
Glycon  (Farnesc  Jlcrcules  at  Naples,  set' 
cut,  art.  Heracles),  and  Cleomexes  (Venus 
de'  Medici  at  Florence),  though  the  works 
of  all  these  are  more  or  less  free  repro- 
ductions of  the  creations  of  earlier  masters ; 
also  AgasIas  of  Ephesus,  sculptor  of  the 
Borghese  Gladiedor  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris, 
a  very  fine  work  in  the  spirit  of  the  Per- 
gamene  school  {sec  cut  under  Agasias). 

In  the  same  period  PasIteles,  an  Italian 
Greek  of  great  versatility,  attempted  a 
regeneration  of  art  on  the  basis  of  careful 
study  of  nature  and  of  earlier  productions. 
This  movement  in  favour  of  an  academic 
eclecticism  was  continued  by  Pasiteles' 
pupil,  Stephanus,  who  has  left  us  a  youth- 
ful figure  {Villa  Albani),  and  Stephanus' 
pupil  Menelaus,   the   artist    of  the    fine 


(16)    *    OKESTES   AND    ELECTBA. 

(Rome,  Villa  Ludovisi.) 

group  called  Orestes  and  Elcctra  (fig.  IG). 
There  was  a  revival  of  Greek  art  in  the 
first  half  of  the  2nd  century  a.d.  under 
Hadrian,  when  a  new  ideal  type  of  youth- 
ful beauty  was   created  in  the   numerous 


representations  of  the   imperial    favourite 
Antlnous  {see  cut  under  Antinous). 

The  artistic  work  of  the  Romans  before 
the  introduction  of  Greek  culture  was 
under  Etruscan  influence.  The  art  of  that 
people  was  chiefly  displayed  in  pottery 
and  the  closely  connected  craft  of  bronze- 
founding,  which  they  developed  with  great 
technical  skill  and  for  which  they  had  a 
special  predilection.  They  not  only  filled 
their  towns  with  quantities  of  bronze 
statues,  VolsTnii  alone  containing  about 
2,000  at  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  the 
Romans  in  265  B.C.  [Plin}',  xxxiv  34],  but 
provided  Rome  also  for  a  long  time  with 
works  of  the  kind.  Judging  from  the 
extant  monuments,  such  as  the  Mars  of 
Todi  at  the  Vatican,  the  Boy  with  a  Goose 
under  his  Arm  at  Leyden,  and  the  Robed 
Statue  of  Aldus  Mvtcllus  at  Florence,  the 
character  of  their  art  seems  wanting  in 
freedom  of  treatment  and  in  genuine  in- 
spiration. After  the  conquest  of  Greece, 
Greek  art  took  the  place  of  Etruscan  at 
Rome ;  and,  thanks  to  the  continually  in- 
creasing love  of  magnificence  among  the 
Romans,  which  was  not  content  with  the 
adornment  of  public  buildings  and  squares, 
but  sought  artistic  decoration  for  private 
dwellings,  a  brisk  activity  in  art  was  de- 
veloped, whereof  numberless  extant  works 
give  evidence.  Beside  the  Greek  influence, 
to  which  we  owe  many  copies  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Greek  art  gradually  accu- 
mulated in  Rome,  a  peculiarly  Roman 
art  arose.  This  was  especially  active  in 
portrait  scidpture. 

Portrait  statues  were  divided,  according 
as  they  were  in  civil  or  military  costume, 
into  togCdcc  and  lorlcCda;  or  thordcdtce 
{lorica=thorax,  a  coat  of  mail).  To  these 
were  added  in  later  times  the  so-called 
Achillea;,  idealized  in  costume  and  pose 
[Pliny,  xxxiv  §§  8,  118].  It  was  customary 
to  depict  emperors  in  the  form  of  Jupiter 
or  other  gods,  and  their  wives  with  the 
attributes  of  Juno  or  Venus.  Of  the 
innumerable  monuments  of  this  description 
special  mention  is  due  to  the  statue  of 
Augustus  in  the  Vatican  (fig.  17);  the 
marble  equestrian  statues  of  Balbus  and 
his  son  at  Naples  (found  at  Herculaneum) ; 
the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  M.  Aurelius 
on  the  square  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome  ;  the 
seated  statues  of  Agrippina  the  elder  in 
the  Capitoline  Museum,  and  the  younger 
at  Naples. 

Hand  in  hand  with  portrait  sculpture 
went  the  art  of  historical  reliefs.     In  ac- 
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cordance  with  tlie  realistic  spirit  of  Rome, 
as  opposed  to  the  Greek  custom  of  idea- 
lizing persons  and  events,  this  department 
strove    to   secure    the    greatest    possible 


(17)    '*    PORTRAIT   STATUE   OF    AUGUSTUS. 

Foiinri  in  180;!. 

(Rome,  Vatican.) 

accuracy  and  truth.  The  most  important 
works  of  the  kind  are  the  reliefs  on  the 
Ai'ch  of  Titus  {sec  cut  under  Triumph)  ; 
those  on  the  Arch  of  Constantiae,  taken 
from  the  Arch  of  Trajan  (.see  cut  under 
Triumphal  Arches)  ;  and  those  on  the 
columns  of  Trajan  and  M.  Aurelius  (see 
cut  under  Architecture,  Orders  of,  p. 
58  b).  Roman  historical  sculpture  is  seen 
already  on  its  decline  in  the  reliefs  of  the 
Arch  of  Septimius  Severus  (203  A.D.),  and 
the  decline  is  complete  in  those  of  the 
Arch  of  Constantino.  A  subordinate  branch 
of  relief  sculpture  was  employed  on  the 
sarcophagi  common  from  the  2nd  century 
A.D.  The  subjects  of  these  reliefs  are  rarely 
taken  from  events  in  the  man's  actual  life, 
they  are  most  usually  scenes  from  legends 
of  CTreek  gods  or  heroes,  often  after  com- 
positions of  an  earlier  period,  and  accord- 
ingly showing  a  Greek  character  in  their 
treatment.    {Sec  cut  under  Muses.) 

Materials.  White  marble  was  the 
material  chiefly  employed :  in  the  earlier 
times  of  Greek  art,  the  local  kinds,  in 
Attica  particularly  the  Pentelic,  which  is 
"  fine  in  grain  and  of  a  pure  white " 
(Middleton's    Fame    in    1888,  pp.  11,   12). 


From  the  4th  century  on  that  of  Paros 
was  preferred.  [This  is  a  very  beautiful 
marble,  though  of  a  strongly  crj'stalline 
grain ;  it  is  slightly  translucent.]  It  was 
used  in  Roman  times  in  preference  to  the 
similar  marble  of  Luna  {Carrara),  a  "  marble 
of  many  qualities,  from  the  purest  white 
and  a  fine  sparkling  grain  like  loaf  sugar, 
to  the  coarser  sorts  disfigured  with  bluish- 
gray  streaks"  {ib).  It  was  sometimes 
used  for  columns  in  Rome.  The  marble 
of  Hymettus  "  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  foreign  marble  introduced  into  Rome. 
It  resembles  the  inferior  kind  of  Luna 
marble,  being  rather  coarse  in  grain  and 
frequently  stained  with  gray  striations " 
{ib.).  Coloured  marble  first  became  popu- 
lar under  the  emperors ;  e.g.  black  for 
Egyptian  subjects  (statues  of  Isis),  red  for 
Dionysus,  Satyrs,  and  others  in  his  train. 
To  the  same  period  belongs  the  use  of 
striped  and  spotted  kinds  of  marble, 
coloured  alabaster,  porphyry,  and  gi'anite. 
Different  colours  of  stone  were  also  com- 
bined {e.g.  drapery  of  black  marble  or 
porphyry). 

A  noteworthy  peculiarity  of  ancient 
sculpture,  as  also  of  architecture,  is  the 
habit  of  embellishing  all  kinds  of  marble 
work  by  the  application  of  colours  {Poly- 
cJirovty),  which  is  known  from  references 
in  ancient  writers.  [Plato,  Rej).  420  C, 
speaks  of  "  painting  statues."  Plutarch, 
De  Gloria  Athen.  348  F,  mentions  "  dyers  " 
of  statues  side  by  side  with  gilders  and 
encaustic  painters.  Lastly,  Pliny,  xxxv 
133,  states  that  Praxiteles  owned  he  was 
much  indebted  to  the  circitmlitio,  or  touch- 
ing up,  of  his  works  by  the  painter  Nicias.) 
It  is  also  attested  by  traces  still  present 
on  many  works.  [Thus  the  straps  of  the 
sandal  of  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles  still 
show  traces  of  red  and  gold ;  and  the 
statues  at  Pompeii,  especially  those  of  late 
date,  are  in  many  cases  coloured,  especially 
certain  parts  of  the  drapery.  The  accom- 
panying cut  (fig.  18)  introduces  us  into  the 
studio  of  an  artist  engaged  in  embellish- 
ing with  paint  a  terminal  statue  of  Hermes. 
The  original  sketch  in  colours  lies  on  the 
ground,  and  she  is  pausing  to  examine  her 
work,  ■which  is  also  watched  with  interest 
by  two  bystanders.  {Cp.  Treu,  Sollen 
ivir  unsre  Statucn  bcmalen  ?  Berlin,  1884.) 
Wood  and  pottery  were  alwaj-s  painted.  [It 
is  sometimes  supposed  that]  even  sculp- 
tures intended  for  the  adornment  of  build- 
ings, e.;;.  metopes  and  friezes,  not  only 
had  painted  backgrounds  (generally  blue  or 
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red),  but  were  themselves  richly  adorned 
witli   colouring.      [It    is    also   held    that] 
originally,  even    the   bare    parts  of   stone 
figures  were  painted  ;  afterwards  a  coating 
of  wax  was  thought  enough[Vitruvius,  viiO]. 
In  particular  statues,  many  artists  coloured 
onl}'  the  characteristic  parts,  fringes  of  gar- 
ments,  sandals,    armour,  weapons,   snoods 
or  head  wrappings,  and  of  the  parts  of  the 
body  the  lijs,  eyes,   hair,  beard,  and 
nipples.      Probably   the    cheeks,    too, 
received   a    light   reddish    tinge ;   but 
all   was   done    with   discretion.      The 
colours   chiefly   iTsod   were   red,   blue, 
and  yellow,   or  gilding.     The  employ- 
ment   of    diflerent    materials    for   the 
extremities,  and  for  the  drapery,  also 
produced  the  effect  of  colouring.    Simi- 
larly  metal-sculpture  secured  variety 
of  colour  by  the  application  of   gold, 
silver,  and  copper  to  the  bronze.     The 
sparkle  of  the  eyes  was  often  repre- 
sented   by   inlaid   precious    stones  or 
enamel.     Particular   parts   in    marble 
statues,  such    as  attributes,   weapons, 
implements,  were  also  made  of  metal. 
[There   are   examples    of  this    in    the 
pediments  of  jEgina  and  in  the  frieze 
of   the  Parthenon.     Under  the  Empire 
metal    was    sometimes    used    for    the 
drapery.     Thus  the  Braschi  Antinous 
in  the  Vatican   was  formerly   draped 
iu   bronze.] — On  ancient  stone-cutting, 
see  Gejis  ;  on  terracottas,  see  Pottery  ; 
on  working  in  metal,  see  Toreutic  Art. 

Scutum.  The  large  wooden  shield  of  the 
Roman  legionaries.     {See  Shield.) 

Scylax.  Of  Cilryanda  in  Caria.  He 
undertook,  at  the  command  of  the  Persian 
king  Darius  Hj-staspis,  about  510  B.C.,  a 
voyage  to  explore  the  coast  of  Asia  from 
the  Indus  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  composed  a 
report  of  his  voj^age,  which  is  now  lost.  His 
name  is  erroneoush'  attached  to  a  descrip- 
tion, composed  before  the  middle  of  the  4th 
century  B.C.,  and  preserved  only  in  a  cor- 
rupt and  incomplete  form,  of  a  voyage  from 
the  northern  Pillar  of  Hercules  along  the 
European  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
through  the  Hellespont  and  Bosporus, 
roiTnd  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  then  along 
the  Asiatic  and  African  const  of  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  southern  Pillar  of  Hercules, 
and  out  be3'ond  it  to  the  island  of  Cerne. 

Scylla.  (1)  In  Homer,  daughter  of  Cra- 
t£eis ;  a  terrible  monster  of  the  sea,  with  a 
loud  bark  like  that  of  a  young  dog,  twelve 
shapeless  feet,  and  six  long  necks,  each  of 
them  bearing  a  horrid  head  with  three  rows 


of  teeth  closely  set.  Her  lower  half  lies  in 
a  dark  cavern,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  a 
rock,  smooth  of  surface,  not  to  be  climbed, 
and  rising  up  into  the  clouds;  while  with 
her  heads  she  fishes  for  dolphins,  sea-dogs, 
and  the  larger  animals  of  the  sea.  If  a 
ship  come  too  near  to  her,  with  each  of  her 
six  heads  she  snatches  up  a  man  of  the 
crew,  as  from  the  ship  of  Odysseus.     Oppo- 


(i8)    *  AKTIST    PAINTING    A    STATUE    OF   HEHMES. 

(Mural  paintinji:  from  Pompeii ;  Naples  Sluseum.) 

site  her,  a  bow-shot  off,  is  a  lower  rock 
with  a  wild  tig  tree  on  it,  and  under  it  the 
whirlpool  of  Charybdis,  which  three  times 
in  the  day  sucks  in  the  sea  and  discharges 
it  again  in  a  terrible  whirlpool,  against 
which  even  the  help  of  Poseidon  is  unavail- 
ing. Whoever  tries  to  avoid  one  of  the  two 
evils  falls  a  prey  to  the  other  [Homer,  Od. 
xi  85-110].  In  later  times  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  the  position  of  which  is  left 
uncertain  by  Homer,  were  supposed  to  be 
placed  in  the  Strait  of  Messina,  Scylla 
being  identified  with  a  projecting  rock  on 
the  Italian  side.  She  was  also  made  a 
daughter  of  Phorcys  and  of  Hecate  Crateeis. 
When  Heracles,  as  he  is  passing  by,  is 
robbed  by  her  of  one  of  Geryon's  oxen,  he 
slays  her  in  her  cavern ;  but  her  father 
burns  her  corpse,  and  thus  recalls  her  to 
life.  According  to  another  niyth,  she  was 
originall}^  a  beautiful  princess  or  sea  Nj'mph, 
loved  now  by  Zeus,  now  by  Poseidon  or 
Glaucus  or  Triton,  until  she  was  changed 
by  the  jealousy  of  her  rivals,  Hera,  Amphi- 
trite,  or  Circe,  into  a  monster,  imagined  as 
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a  maiden  above,  but  as  ending  below  iu  the 
body  of  a  fish,  begirt  witli  hideous  dogs. 

(2)  Daughter  of  Nisus  (q.v.). 

Scyllis.  A  Greelv  sculptor,  from  Crete, 
who  worked  about  the  middle  of  the  6th 
century  B.C.  in  Argos  and  Sicyon,  and  who, 
with  his  countryman  Dipcenus,  founded  an 
influential  school  of  art  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus [Pliny,  N.  II.  xxxvi  9,  14 ;  Pausa- 
nias,  ii  15  §  1,  22  §  5].    {Sec  Sculpture.) 

Scymnus.  A  Greek  geographer,  from 
Chios,  author  of  a  lost  description  of  the 
earth.  There  has  been  wrongly  attributed 
to  him  a  fragment  of  a  description  of  tlie 
earth  composed  in  iambic  senciru,  describ- 
ing the  coast  of  Europe  from  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  to  Apollonia  in  Pontus.  The 
unknown  author  lived  in  Bithynia,  and 
dedicated  his  work,  which  is  composed 
from  good  sources,  but  in  a  somewhat 
pedantic  tone,  to  king  Nicomedes,  probably 
Nicomedes  III  (91-7(3  B.C.). 

Scyphus  (Gr.  sfcy^j/ios).  A  bowl-shaped 
cup.     {Sec  Vessels.) 

Scytale.  A  staff,  used  especially  in 
Sparta  by  the  ephors  for  their  secret  de- 
spatches to  officials,  particularly  to  com- 
manders, in  foreign  countries.  A  narrow 
strip  of  white  leather  was  wound  about  a 
round  staff  so  that  the  edges  came  exactly 
together;  it  was  then  written  on  cross- 
wise, and  sent  to  its  destination  after  being 
unrolled  again.  What  had  been  written 
could  only  be  read  when 
the  strip  was  again  wound 
round  an  exactly  similar 
staff,  such  as  was  given  to 
ever}'  official  when  going 
abroad  on  public  service. 

Scythians  (Gr.  Skiithai). 
A  corps  of  archers  amongst 
the  Athenians,  formed  of 
State  slaves,  who  performed 
the  duties  of  police  and 
were  also  employed  in  war. 
{See  further  Slaves,  I,  at 
end.) 

Seats.    See  Chairs. 

Secretary.  See  Gram- 
MATEUS  and  Scribe. 

Secular      Games.        See 

S^ECULARES  LUDI. 

Secutor.       See     Gladia- 

TORES. 

Sedulius     {Cedius).       A 
Christian  poet  of  the  second 
half  of  the  5th  century  ;  he 
died  j'oung.    At  first  he  wrote  secular  poetry, 
but  afterwards   composed   a  poem   in  five 


books  on  the  miracles  of  Christ  {Carmen 
PascJulle),  a  simple  narrative  following  the 
gospels,  in  many  points  imitating  Vergil. 
This  was  followed  by  a  prose  version  (0/«w 
Paschale),  laboured  and  bombastic  in  style  ; 
also  by  an  elaborate  comparison  of  the  Old 
and  Now  Testaments  in  fifty-five  couplets, 
and  a  hymn  to  Christ  in  twenty-three 
quatrains  of  iambic  dimeters,  remarkable 
for  the  partial  employment  of  rh3'me  as  a 
musical  element.  The  verses  commence 
with  the  successive  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
[Portions  of  this  hymn  have  always  been  in 
use  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  Wo  quote  the 
first  two  stanzas : 

A  soUs  orltts  cardine 

ad  usque  terrce  limitrm, 

Christum  canamus  Principem^ 
ortuin  Maria  Virgine. 
Bcalus  Aucior  scecuK 

servile  eor^ius  itiduit; 
ut  came  carnem  liberans 

ne  jterderct  quos  coiididit,] 

Seer.     See  Mantike. 

Seisachtheia  (lit.  "  shaking  off  of  bur- 
dens ").  The  term  used  for  tlie  removal  of 
the  burden  of  debt  effected  by  Solon.  All 
debts  were  cancelled,  and  the  securing  of 
debts  upon  the  person  of  the  debtor  was 
made  illegal.  [Aristotle's  Constitution  of 
Athens,  6.]    {See  Solonian  Constitution.) 

Selene.  The  Greek  goddess  of  the  moon, 
daughter  of  the  Titan  Hyperion  and 
Theia,  sister  of  Helios  and  Eos.     She  was 
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OCEANUS. 

*  SEI.ENE. 
(Roman  altar  in  the  Louvre,  Paris.) 


described  as  a  beautiful  woman  with  long 
wings  and  golden  diadem,  froiu  wbicli  she 
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shed  a  mild  lif^lit  [Homeric  Hymn  xxxii  7], 
riding  in  a  car  drawn  by  two  white  horses 
or  mules  or  cows.  The  horns  of  the  latter 
symbolised  the  crescent  moon.  In  later 
times  she  was  identified  with  Artemis  (or 
else  with  Hecate  and  Persiiphone),  as  was 
Helios  with  Phoebus  Apollo,  and  therefore 
was  herself  called  P/iusbc.  After  this  she 
was  also  regarded  as  a  huntress  and  archer, 
recognisable  by  her  crescent  as  the  goddess 
of  the  moon.  She  was  worshipped  on  the 
days  of  the  new  and  full  moon.  She  bore 
to  Zeus  a  daughter  Pandia,  worshipped  at 
Athens  with  her  father  at  the  festival  of 
Pandia  [Dem.,  Of.  21  S  91-  On  her  love  for 
Endymion,  siX-  Endy.mion. 

Sella.  A  seat.  On  its  use  as  a  chair 
and  a  litter,  see  those  articles. 

Sella  Curulis.  The  Latin  term  for  the 
chair  of  otlico  belonging  to  the  curule 
magistrates  (consuls,  praetors,  curule  sediles, 
dictator,  vuTr/ister  cqitUum,  and  fldmen 
Didlis),  and  also  to  the  emperors.  It  was 
of  ivory,  without  a  back,  and  with  curved 
legs,  like  those  of  a  camp-stool,  so  arranged 
that  it  could  be  folded  up.  The  seat 
was  of  plaited  leather  straps.  The  curule 
magistrates  sat  on  this  seat  while  engaged 
in  all  official  business,  and  also  took  it  with 
them  in  war. 

Selli.    See  Dodona. 

Simple.  Daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Har- 
monla,  beloved  of  Zeus.  Hera,  jealous  of 
her,  took  the  form  of  her  nurse  Beroe,  and 
induced  her  to  obtain  of  Zeus  a  solemn 
promise  to  fulfil  her  wish,  and  then  to 
request  him  to  show  himself  to  her  in  all 
his  divine  splendour.  When  Zeus  appeared 
amid  thunder  and  lightning,  Semele  was 
consumed  by  the  flames,  and,  dying,  gave 
birth  to  a  six  months'  child,  Dionysus, 
whom  Zeus  saved  from  the  fire  and  hid  in 
his  thigh  till  the  due  time  of  birth.  Her 
son,  on  being  made  a  god,  raised  her  up 
from  the  world  below,  and  set  her  in  the 
heavens  under  the  name  of  Thyone.  See 
Dionysus  ;  and  for  Dionysus  and  Semele 
see  Mirrors. 

Sementivse  Ferise.  A  festival  of  seed- 
time, celebrated  in  honour  of  Tellus  {([-v.). 

SemnsB.     A  name  of  the  Erinyes  {([.v.). 

Semones.  The  Latin  name  for  certain 
supernatural  beings.  They  appear  to  have 
been,  like  the  Lares,  a  kind  of  Genii,  or 
demigods,  and  guardian  deities  of  the  State. 
[The  word  has  often  been  connected  with 
se-,  to  sow  (cp.  se-men);  and  would  thus 
mean  "sowers."]  On  Semones  and  Semo 
Sancus,  see  Sancus. 


Sempronius  Asellio.  A  Roman  anna- 
list.    (See  Annalists.) 

Senate  {senCdiis,  from  sencx,  an  old  man). 
The  Roman  State  council,  consisting  in  the 
earliest  times  of  one  hundred  members,  but 
before  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  in- 
creased to  three  himdred,  which  for  a  long 
time  remained  its  normal  number.  Origi- 
nally none  but  patricians  (patrcs)  were 
eligible  for  membership;  but  (if  tradition 
may  be  trusted)  in  the  time  of  the  last 
kings,  plebeians,  especially  those  of  eques- 
trian rank,  were  admitted,  and  on  this 
account  the  senators  were  called  by  the 
collective  title  of  patrcs  (et)  conscripti. 

Under  the  Republic  the  plebeians  were 
eligible  for  membership  from  the  outset, 
though  they  only  acquired  by  degrees  the 
right  to  wear  the  distinguishing  dress. 
The  election  of  senators  {lectio  senatus) 
rested  during  the  regal  period  as  a  rule 
with  the  king  and  the  curlce ;  during  the 
Republic,  at  first  with  the  consuls,  after- 
wards with  the  censors,  who  also  had  power 
to  expel  unworthy  members ;  otherwise,  the 
office  was  held  for  life.  Admission  to  the 
Senate  could  be  claimed  by  the  curule 
magistrates,  who,  after  laying  down  their 
office,  possessed  the  right  of  expressing 
their  opinion  in  the  Senate  {ius  sententice 
dlcendce)  until  the  next  census,  at  which 
the  censors  could  only  pass  them  over  on 
stating  special  groimds  for  so  doing.  Next 
to  these  were  considered  the  claims  of  the 
plebeian  sediles,  the  tribunes,  and  the 
quaestors,  who  lost  this  right  with  the 
expiration  of  their  office,  and  the  most 
wealthy  class  of  citizens,  the  knights,  who, 
however,  if  they  had  not  yet  been  elected 
to  any  office,  took  a  lower  rank  under  the 
name  of  iiedaril,  and  were  only  entitled 
to  express  their  assent  to  the  opinion  of 
others.  When  the  qusestors  also  were 
regularly  added  to  the  Senate,  the  minimum 
age  legally  qualifying  for  membership  was 
fixed  at  twenty-eight  years.  In  course  of 
time  a  legal  claim  to  admission  was  gained 
by  the  tribunes  and  plebeian  sediles,  and 
finally  also  by  the  quaestors,  through  the 
enactment  of  Sulla,  who  increased  the 
Senate  by  the  number  of  three  hundred 
knights  elected  by  the  people,  and  con- 
ferred on  the  qusestors,  now  increased  to 
twenty,  the  right  of  admission  to  the  Senate 
immediately  after  the  expiration  of  their 
office.  Caesar  raised  the  number  of  sena- 
tors to  900,  and  under  the  triumvirs  it  even 
rose  beyond  1,000.  Augustus,  however, 
limited  it  to  600,  fixed  the  senatorial  age- 
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at  twenty-five,  and  enacted  as  a  necessary 
qnalification  the  possession  of  property 
worth  at  least  one  million  sesterces  (£10,000). 
Under  the  Empire  a  yearly  list  of  the 
senators  was  published  by  the  emperor. 
Prominent  Italians  and  provincials  gra- 
dually obtained  admission,  though  at  a  later 
time  only  on  condition  of  investing  a  certain 
part  of  their  property  in  land  in  Italy. 
The  first  rank  among  the  senators  was 
taken  by  those  who  had  held  a  curule 
magistrac}',  the  last  by  those  who  had 
never  tilled  any  office  at  all.  The  title  of 
princrps  senatus  was  bestowed  on  the 
member  set  by  the  censors  at  the  head  of 
the  list,  usually  an  ex-censor,  and  always, 
it  would  appear,  a  patrician.  His  only 
privilege  was  that  he  was  the  first  to  be 
asked  by  the  presiding  officer  to  declare  his 
opinion.  From  Augustus  onwards  the 
emperor  for  the  time  being  was  princcps 
senatus  [though  the  title  of  princcps  was 
independent  of  this  position]. 

The  distinguishing  dress  of  members  of 
the  Senate  was  the  tunica  hWcldvia,  an 
under-garment  with  a  broad  purple  stripe, 
and  a  peculiar  kind  of  shoe  [sec  Calceus). 
Among  various  other  privileges  enjoyed  by 
senators  was  the  right  to  a  front  seat  in 
the  theatre  and  at  the  games.  Besides  the 
senators  themselves,  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren had  several  special  privileges  and  dis- 
tinctions, particularly  under  the  Empire. 

The  right  of  summoning  the  Senate 
(vdedtld)  was  in  early  times  held  by  the 
king;  at  the  beginning  of  the  Republic,  only 
liy  the  consuls  and  the  extraordinary  magis- 
trates, such  as  intcrrex,  dictator,  and 
nu'if/istcr  Sqmtum  ;  later,  by  the  tribunes 
of  the  people  and  the  prsetors  also ;  later 
still,  only  with  the  consent  or  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  consuls  ;  but,  iinder  the  Empire, 
this  restriction  was  removed.  The  emjjeror 
also  had  power  to  summon  the  Senate.  It 
was  convened  by  the  voice  of  a  herald  or 
by  the  issue  of  a  public  placard;  but,  under 
the  Empire,  when  (after  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus) meetings  were  regularly  held  on  the 
Kalends  and  Ides,  such  notice  was  only 
given  in  the  case  of  extraordinary  meetings. 
Every  senator  was  bound  to  attend,  or  to 
give  reason  for  his  absence,  under  penalty 
of  a  fine.  Under  the  Empire,  senators  of 
more  than  sixty  j-ears  of  age  were  excused 
from  compulsory  attendance.  When  im- 
portant business  was  before  the  Senate,  no 
senator  was  allowed  to  go  to  a  distance 
from  Rome ;  special  leave  had  to  be  ob- 
tained for  a  sojourn  out  of  Italy.     There 


was  no  number  fixed  as  the  quorum  neces- 
sary for  passing  a  resolution.  Augustus 
attempted  to  enforce  the  presence  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members,  but  without  success. 
Under  the  later  Empire  seventy,  ajid  finally 
only  fifty,  formed  a  quorum.  Meetings  of 
the  Senate  were  not  subject  to  the  distinc- 
tion between  dies  fasti  and  ncfasfi.  {See 
Fasti.)  As  a  rale,  they  could  be  held  on 
any  day  on  which  the  presiding  magistrates 
were  not  otherwise  engaged.  No  valid 
resolution  could  be  passed  before  sun-rise 
or  after  sun-set.  The  meetings  always  had 
to  be  held  in  some  place  consecrated  by  the 
augurs,  called  a  tcmpluni.  Originally  the 
meeting-place  was  the  VulcunCd,  a  place 
consecrated  to  Vulcan,  above  the  cdniitium 
in  the  Forum ;  later,  after  the  time  of 
Tullus  Hostilius,  it  was  the  Curia  (q.v.). 
Meetings  were  also  held,  at  the  choice  of 
the  magistrates  that  summoned  them,  in 
other  consecrated  places  as  well,  in  parti- 
cular, the  temples  of  the  gods ;  they  were 
held  outside  the  city,  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo  andBellonaon  the  Campus  Martins, 
when  business  was  to  be  conducted  with 
magistrates  who  were  still  in  possession  of 
the  military  command,  and  consequently 
were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  city,  or  with 
foreign  ambassadors  whom  it  was  not 
wished  to  admit  within  the  walls. 

Meetings  w-ere  usually  held  with  open 
doors.  Admission  without  special  leave 
was  allowed  to  magistrates'  servants,  and, 
until  the  second  Punic  War,  and  later  also 
after  Augustus,  to  senators'  sons  over 
twelve  years  of  age.  The  senators  sat  on 
benches,  the  officials  summoning  the  meet- 
ing on  a  raised  platform,  the  consuls  and 
prsetors  on  their  sella  curidis,  and  the 
tribunes  on  their  special  benches.  Before 
opening  the  assembly  the  official  summoning 
it  had  to  sacrifice  a  victim  and  take  the 
auspices  in  his  own  house.  Augustus  in- 
troduced the  custom  of  the  senators  offer- 
ing prayer  one  b}'  one  at  the  altar  of  the 
god  in  whose  temple  the  meeting  took 
place.  In  the  Curia  Julia  [IG  in  plan 
under  FORUSi]  there  were  an  altar  and 
statue  of  Victor}'  set  up  for  this  purpose. 
Business  was  opened  by  the  summoning 
official,  who  brought  before  the  meeting 
the  matter  to  be  discussed.  This  was 
called  relatw.  When  the  business  of  the 
meeting  had  been  duly  settled,  it  was  open 
to  the  other  magistrates  present  to  bring 
forward  fresh  matters  for  discussion.  At 
regular  meetings  under  the  Empire,  the 
consuls  had  precedence  in  bringing  forward 
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business,  unless  it  was  claimed  Ly  tlie 
emperor,  who  could  also,  at  an  extraor- 
dinary meeting,  take  precedence  of  the 
magistrate  who  convoked  it.  The  emperor 
iisually  caused  his  address  to  be  read  for 
him  in  the  form  of  a  speech  b}'  the  quasfor 
princlpls.  At  an  aiidience  of  ambassadors, 
their  speeches  were  heard  before  the  busi- 
ness was  laid  before  the  meeting.  After 
this  followed  the  "  questioning  "  {rdgiUiO) 
of  the  senators,  called  on  one  after  another 
by  name  in  order  of  their  rank  and  seniority. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Eepublic  and  under 
the  Empire,  after  the  consular  elections 
the  consuls-designate  came  first.  If  the 
emperor  himself  was  presiding,  he  called 
first  on  the  consuls  then  in  olSce.  The 
senators  so  called  upon  either  stood  up  in 
their  place  and  delivered  their  opinions  in 
a  speech,  in  which  they  were  able  (as  some- 
times happened)  to  touch  on  other  matters 
than  the  one  in  hand  ;  or,  without  rising, 
declared  their  assent  to  some  opinion  al- 
ready delivered.  After  the  different  opinions 
had  been  delivered,  they  were  collected 
together  by  the  president  and  arranged  for 
voting  on.  The  voting  took  place  by  dis- 
ccssio,  or  separation  into  groups,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  various  views  taking  up  their 
position  together.  A  bare  majority  decided 
the  question.  If  there  was  any  doubt,  the 
numbers  were  counted. 

After  the  division  the  president  dismissed 
the  Senate,  in  order,  with  the  aid  of  a  com- 
mittee of  senators,  to  draw  up  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  {senatus  considtum)  on 
the  lines  of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting, 
unless  an  objection  to  it  was  raised  by  any 
of  the  officials  present.  The  resolution  was 
headed  with  the  names  of  the  consuls, 
followed  by  the  date  and  place  of  meeting, 
the  names  of  the  proposers  and  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  drawing  up 
the  resolution ;  last  of  all  followed  the 
resolution  itself,  drawn  up  in  certain  fixed 
forms.  The  resolutions  of  the  Senate  were 
communicated  to  those  concerned  by  word 
of  mouth  or  by  writing.  Those  that  related 
to  the  nation  were  published  by  the  magis- 
trates at  the  popular  assembly,  or  by  means 
of  wooden  (or  in  special  cases  bronze)  tablets 
publicly  displayed.  Of  resolutions  affecting 
international  relations  two  copies  on  bronze 
were  prepared,  one  of  which  was  hung  up  in 
the  temple  of  Fides  at  Rome,  the  other  in  a 
temple  of  the  other  nation  concerned.  Reso- 
lutions of  the  Senate  were  preserved  in  early 
times  in  the  office  of  the  plebeian  sediles,  later 
in  the  yErariiim,  the  office  of  the  qusestors. 


Under  the  Monarchy  the  pow?r  of  the 
Senate  was  very  limited.  Its  most  impor- 
tant privilege  was  the  power  of  appointing 
an  vitfi-rcx  after  the  death  of  a  king  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  business  and 
nominating  a  now  king.  During  the  Re- 
public it  soon  extended  its  influence,  as  it 
had  to  be  consulted,  and  its  advice  fol- 
lowed, by  the  magistrates  on  all  important 
measures  of  administration.  At  length 
the  whole  government  of  the  State  came 
practically  into  its  hands,  and  the  magis- 
trates were  only  the  instruments  for  carry- 
ing out  its  will.  Its  predominance  found 
expression  in  its  taking  the  first  place  in 
the  well-known  formula,  senatus populusqiie 
Romanus,  especially  as  this  was  employed 
even  in  cases  where  the  Senate  acted  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  the  people.  In  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi  the  power  of  the  Senate 
suffered  a  deadly  blow,  which  it  had  to  a 
great  extent  brought  upon  itself.  In  par- 
ticular, it  became  customary  to  affix  to  re- 
solutions of  the  people  a  stipulation  that 
within  a  few  days  the  Senate  should  swear 
allegiance  to  them.  The  last  century  B.C. 
saw  the  complete  downfall  of  the  Senate's 
authority.  Augustus  attempted  to  raise  it 
by  every  means  at  his  disposal.  But  in 
.spite  of  important  privileges  conferred  upon 
it,  the  Senate  only  possessed  the  semblance 
of  power  in  opposition  to  the  military  force 
of  the  emperor.  Afterwards  it  sank  to 
a  mere  shadow,  when,  from  the  time  of 
Hadrian  onwards,  a  special  imperial  council, 
the  consilium  2»'incipls,  was  instituted  to 
deal  with  matters  of  paramount  importance. 

The  principal  duties  of  the  Senate  con- 
sisted in  (1)  the  supervision  of  religion, 
which  it  retained  even  under  the  Empire. 
This  included  the  maintenance  of  the  State 
religion,  the  introduction  of  foreign  wor- 
ships, arranging  for  the  consultation  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  the  establishment  of  new 
festivals,  games,  festivals  for  praj-er  and 
thanksgiving,  etc.  (2)  The  supervision  of 
the  whole  of  the  State  propert}'  and  finances, 
and  control  of  expenditure  {e.r/.  the  colo- 
nization and  allotment  of  State  lands,  the 
revenues  for  building  and  the  maintenance 
of  public  gardens,  for  the  army,  for  games, 
etc.).  Under  the  Empire  the  Senate  had  also 
the  nominal  control  of  the  State  treasury, 
until  this  was  amalgamated  with  the  im- 
perial fiscus.  (3)  In  reference  to  foreign 
affairs,  the  Senate  had  considerable  in- 
fluence over  the  declaration  of  war,  the 
nomination  of  commanders,  the  decisions 
for  the  levy  of   troops  and  war  taxes,  the 
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provinces,  rewards  (such  as  trinmplis  and 
others),  and  the  conclusion  of  peace  and  the 
ratification  of  treaties.  Furthermore,  the 
Senate  had  supreme  power  in  all  matters 
of  diplomacy,  as  it  appointed  ambassadors, 
received  and  gave  audience  to  foreign 
ambassadors,  and  conferred  such  tokens 
of  honour  as  the  titles  of  confederates  and 
friends  of  the  Roman  people.  Over  the 
subjects  of  the  Roman  people  it  exercised 
an  almost  sovereign  authority,  particularly 
in  reference  to  the  assigning  of  provinces. 
Under  the  Empire,  it  retained  control  of 
the  senatorial  provinces  alone.  It  was 
still  sometimes  consulted  about  concluding 
peace  and  ratifying  treatises,  and  about 
business  with  foreign  allies,  and  also  had 
the  right  of  conferring  such  honours  as  those 
of  apotheosis,  or  of  statues  and  triumphs. 
On  the  other  hand,  its  influence  over  mili- 
tary matters  could  no  longer  continue  side 
by  side  Avith  the  military  power  of  the 
emperor.  (4)  In  legislation  it  exercised 
considerable  influence  during  the  Republic, 
as  it  prepared  legislative  proposals  to  be 
brought  before  the  people  by  the  magis- 
trates, and  had  the  right  of  annulling  laws 
passed  by  the  people  in  the  event  of  their 
being  defective  in  point  of  form.  Its  reso- 
lutions also,  by  virtue  of  a  kind  of  prescrip- 
tion, had  considerable  statutory  authority. 
Under  the  Empire,  when  the  legislative 
power  of  the  people  was  entirely  abolished, 
they  had  authoritj^  completely  equal  to  that 
of  the  laws  tliemselves.  They  were,  how- 
ever, merely  formal  ratifications  of  the  will 
of  the  emperor,  who  in  every  year  exacted 
from  the  Senate  on  January  1st  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  his  independent  enactments. 
On  the  accession  of  a  new  emperor  the 
Senate  conferred  on  him  the  imperial  power 
by  an  enactment  termed  lex  regla ;  this, 
however,  was  a  mere  formality.  (5)  During 
the  republican  age,  the  Senate  possessed  no 
judicial  power  of  its  own  (apart  from  the 
fact  that,  until  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  the 
judges  all  belonged  to  the  senatorial  order) ; 
but  the  magistrate  only  acted  as  adviser 
to  the  judges  in  criminal  jurisdiction,  i.e. 
in  cases  of  treason  and  perjury  on  the  part 
of  allies  and  subjects,  and  in  serious  cases 
of  poisoning  and  murder  such  as  endan- 
gered the  public  peace.  Under  the  Empire, 
the  Senate  possessed  formal  jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  breach  of  contract,  disturbance  in 
Italy,  malpractices  in  office  and  extortion 
of  provincial  governors,  and  especially  all 
cases  of  high  treason  and  offencesof  senators. 
From  the  2nd  century  onward  all  this  juris- 


diction passed  over  to  the  imperial  courts. 
(G)  During  the  Republic,  the  elections 
were  only  indirectly  under  the  influence 
of  the  Senate,  by  means  of  the  presiding 
officials,  and  also  owing  to  their  right  of 
annulling  elections  on  the  score  of  mistakes 
in  form,  and,  lastly,  by  having  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  days  for  the  elections.  Under 
the  Empire,  it  gained  from  Tiberius  the 
right  of  proposing  all  the  magistrates  with 
the  exception  of  the  consuls ;  this  right, 
however,  was  rendered  insignificant  by  the 
fact  that  the  candidates  were  recommended 
by  the  emperor.  The  right  also  of  nomi- 
nating the  emperor,  which  it  claimed  when 
the  occupant  of  the  throne  was  removed  by 
violence,  was,  owing  to  the  practical  power 
of  the  army,  as  illusory  as  its  pretended 
right  of  deposition. 

Senatiis  Consultum.    See  Senate. 

Senfica.  (1)  Anna-us,  the  rhetorician ; 
born  of  an  equestrian  family,  at  Corduba 
{Cordova)  in  Spain,  towards  the  end  of 
the  Republic.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  he 
studied  at  Rome,  where  he  lived  in  inti- 
macy with  the  most  famous  rhetoricians 
and  orators,  and  died  at  a  very  great  age, 
probably  not  till  after  the  death  of  Tiberius 
(37  A.D.).  [He  was  the  father  of  Seneca 
the  philosopher,  and  (by  his  son  Mela) 
grandfather  of  Lucan  the  poet.]  According 
to  the  testimony  of  Seneca  the  philosopher, 
he  was  a  man  of  pristine  virtue  and 
severity,  much  devoted  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  ancestral  customs  [Seneca,  Ad 
Hclviam  Matrem  17,  3 :  jxdris  mei  antl- 
quus  rigor  •  mdiorum  comucttldim  de- 
difim].  As  a  stylist  he  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Cicero.  In  his  old  age,  relying 
simply  on  his  marvellous  memory,  he  com- 
posed at  his  son's  desire  a  collection  of 
declamations  for  the  use  of  schools  of 
rhetoric,  modelled  ou  the  treatment  of  the 
subjects  by  the  most  famous  rhetoricians 
of  his  youth.  It  bears  the  title,  Ordtoriim 
et  Eheturum  Se7itentice  Dlvisidnes  Colores, 
one  book  containing  seven  themes  called 
suasoriw,  and  ten  books,  thirty-five  contro- 
versia>.  Of  these  we  now  possess  only 
books  i,  ii,  vii,  ix,  x,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  introductions  to  books  iii  and  iv, 
besides  an  abstract  of  the  whole,  belonging 
to  the  4th  or  5th  century.  The  contents 
give  a  vivid  picture  of  "the  work  of  the 
schools  of  rhetoric  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
and  Tiberius,  and  are  an  important  autho- 
rity for  the  history  of  Roman  rhetoric. 

(2)  L^fcius  Anncrua,  the  philosopher, 
son  of  (1),  born  at  Corduba,  about  5  B.C. 
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In  early  youth  he  came  to  Rome,  where, 
besides  studying  rhetoric,  he  devoted  him- 
self particularly  to  philosophy.  While 
still  young  he  entered  active  life  as  an 
orator,  and  in  the  service  of  the  government. 
In  1  A.D.  he  was  banished  to  Corsica  by 
Claudius,  at  the  instigation  of  Messallna, 
on  the  ostensible  charge  of  being  a  partici- 
pator and  an  accomplice  in  the  debaucheries 
of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus. 
Not  till  eight  years  later  did  Claudius 
recall  him  at  the  request  of  Agrippnia  the 
younger,  the  emperor's  niece  and  wife, 
and  appoint  him  tutor  to  the  youthful 
Nero,  Agrippina's  son  by  a  former  husband. 
After  the  j'oung  prince  had  ascended  the 
throne  in  54  A.D.,  Seneca  still  remained  in 
the  circle  of  those  most  closely  attached 
to  him,  especially  during  the  first  five 
years  of  the  reign,  and  exercised  a  bene- 
ficial influence  over  his  former  pupil,  who 
manifested  his  thanks  by  making  him 
valuable  presents,  and  conferring  upon  him 
the  consulship  for  57.  In  62  the  intrigues 
of  his  opponents  caused  him  to  withdraw 
completel}'  from  the  court  and  from  public 
life.  The  conspiracy  of  Piso  in  65  finally 
afforded  Nero  the  early  desired  pretext  for 
removing  him.  As  the  mode  of  his  death 
was  left  to  himself,  he  had  his  veins 
opened,  and  as  death  did  not  ensue  with 
sufficient  rapidity,  he  finally  had  himself 
put  in  a  vapour-bath.  During  his  lifetime 
he  had  often  been  reproached  for  finding 
more  pleasure  than  a  philosopher  should 
in  the  good  things  of  life.  How  little 
value  he  really  set  upon  them  was  shown 
by  the  readiness  with  which  he  parted 
from  them  and  the  composure  with  which 
he  met  his  end. 

Next  to  Cicero,  he  is  the  most  famous 
philosophical  writer  of  Rome,  and  one  of 
the  most  gifted  and  original  of  Roman 
authors  in  general.  As  a  philosopher,  he 
was  essentially  a  follower  of  the  Stoics ;  but 
he  directed  his  attention  less  to  abstract 
speculation  than  to  practical  wisdom,  which 
undoubtedly,  as  in  his  own  instance,  verges 
closely  on  mere  prudence  in  the  conduct  of 
life.  His  writings  are  in  a  popular  style, 
but  they  are  characterized  by  copious  know- 
ledge and  wide  acquaintance  with  the 
human  heart,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
richness  in  aphorisms  that  are  at  once 
profound  in  thought  and  terse  in  expres- 
sion. The  moral  tone  of  his  writings 
caused  Christian  tradition  to  represent  him 
as  a  friend  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  even 
to  invent  a  correspondence  between  them. 

D.  c.  A. 


[Cp.Lightfoot's  PhiUppians,  18C8,  pp.2G0- 
331.]  In  versatility  of  genius,  ease  of 
production,  and  elegance  of  form,  Seneca 
may  be  compared  with  Ovid.  In  style  he 
accommodated  himself  completely  to  the 
taste  of  the  times,  which  strained  after  rhe- 
torical effect,  though  he  fidly  recognised 
its  degeneracJ^ 

Among  his  numerous  prose  writings  are 
the  following:  (1)  three  letters  of  condo- 
lence (Z>e  ConsOhlttone) — to  his  mother 
Helvia,  to  PSlybius  (the  favourite  of 
Claudius),  and  to  Marcia  (the  daughter  of 
Cremfitius  Cordus.  The  two  first  were 
composed  in  Corsica.  (2)  A  series  of 
discourses  on  philosophy  and  morals,  the 
most  important  being  those  on  Mercy  (Z>e 
CU-mentia),  in  two  books,  addressed  to 
Nero  ;  on  Anger  {De  Ira),  in  three  books  ; 
on  Giving  and  Receiving  Favours  {Dc  BSne- 
ficils),  in  seven  books.  (3)  A  collection  in 
twenty  books  of  124  letters  to  his  young 
friend  Lucllius,  mostly  on  questions  of 
philosophy.  (4)  Investigations  in  Natural 
Science  {Qu(EStwnt'S  N'atun'des)  in  seven 
books,  dedicated  to  the  same  Lucilius,  the 
the  first  and  only  text-book  on  physics  in 
Roman  literature.  In  addition  to  these 
he  wrote  a  biting  satire  on  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Claudius  {Lucius  de  Morte 
Clmidii)  entitled  the  Pumpkinification 
{ApocolOcyntdsts),  instead  of  deification 
{dpotheOais),  in  which  prose  and  verse  are 
mingled  after  the  manner  of  Varro's 
Menippean  Satires. 

We  have  express  testimony  that  Seneca 
was  also  a  poet  [Tacitus,  Ann.,  xix  52]. 
Besides  certain  epigrams,  the  following 
tragedies  are  ascribed  to  him :  Hcrrulcs 
Furcns,  Thyestes,  Pluedra,  (Edipus, 
Truddls,  Medea,  Agamemnon,  Hercules 
CEtaius,  three  fragments  upon  the  Theban 
myth  united  under  the  title  of  Thebdls  or 
Phmnisscr,  and  the  fdbula  p7-a:textdta  (q.v.) 
entitled  Octdvla.  These  are  the  only 
tragedies  in  all  Roman  literature  that 
have  come  down  to  us.  It  may  be  taken 
as  proved,  that  the  last  of  these  dramas, 
which  treats  of  the  tragic  end  of  Octavia, 
the  daughter  of  Claudius  and  wife  of 
Nero,  and  in  which  Seneca  himself  appears, 
cannot  be  attributed  to  him,  but  belongs 
to  a  later  date,  though  there  are  no  deci- 
sive reasons  for  doubting  the  genuineness 
of  the  remainder.  Their  matter  and  form 
are  borrowed  from  the  Greek ;  [but  their 
general  character  probably  resembles  that 
of  the  tragedies  written  in  the  Augustan 
age  by  PoUio  and  by  Virius,  rather  than 
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tliat  of  the  ancient  dramatists,  sucli  as 
Ennius  and  Pacuvius].  In  their  pointed 
expression  they  exhibit  the  same  talent 
for  style  as  his  prose  works,  the  same 
copiousness,  philosophical  bent,  and  rhe- 
torical manner  (the  last  frequently  carried 
beyond  the  limits  of  taste).  They  seem  to 
have  been  designed  more  as  declamatory 
exercises  than  lor  actual  performance  on 
the  stage. 

Septerion.  A  festival  celebrated  every 
nine  years  at  Delphi,  in  memory  of  the 
slaying  of  the  serpent  Python  by  Apollo. 
[Plutarch,  Quccstioncs  Gr.  12  (where  some 
texts  have  StcptCrion),  and  Dcf.  Orac.  15.] 

Septimius  {Lucius).  The  translator  into 
Latin  of  the  spurious  work  of  Dictys  (q.v., 
2)  on  the  Trojan  War. 

Serapis  (or  Sarapis,  Egyptian  Asarhajii 
^Osiris-Apis).  The  Egyptian  god  Osiris 
iq.v.),  in  the  character  of  god  of  the  lower 
world ;  his  corresponding  incarnation  as 
god  of  the  upper  world  was  the  bull  Apis. 
His  worship  was  first  independently  de- 
veloped in  the  time  of   the   Ptolemies  in 


BUST    OF    SKRAPIS. 

(Rome,  Valican.) 

Alexandria,  the  most  beautiful  ornament 
of  which  city  was  the  magnificent  temjjle 
of  Serapis,  the  ScrGiK'ion.  By  the  elimi- 
nation of  foreign  elements,  the  conception 
of  the  god  was  so  widely  extended  as  to 
include  the  Egyptian  Osiris,  the  Greek 
Pluto,  the  Greek  god  of  healing,  Asclepius, 
and  Zeus-Iupiter  {see  below).    This    new 


worship  (together  with  the  cult  of  Isis) 
rapidly  spread  from  Egypt  over  the  Asiatic 
coast,  the  Greek  islands,  and  Greece  itself, 
and  found  a  firm  footing  even  in  Rome  and 
Italy,  in  spite  of  repeated  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  State.  Under  the  Empire 
[particularly  in  the  time  of  Hadrian]  it 
extended  throughout  the  Roman  world. 

Serapis  was  especially  worshipped  as  a 
god  of  healing,  and  with  his  temples  were 
connected  dream-oracles  that  were  much 
resorted  to.  He  was  represented,  like  Pluto, 
with  an  animal  by  his  side,  having  the 
head  of  a  dog,  lion,  or  wolf,  and  a  serpent 
coiled  round  its  body.  As  Zeus-Serapis  he 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  colossal  bust  in  the 
Vatican  {sec  cut),  with  a  modius,  or  corn- 
measure,  the  symbol  of  the  lower  world, 
upon  his  head. 

Serenus  Sammoniciis.  A  Roman  physi- 
cian and  author  who  liveil  in  the  time  of 
Severus  and  Caracalla.  The  latter  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  death  in  212  a.d.  To  him, 
or  more  probably  to  his  son  Quiutus  Serenus, 
the  instructor  of  the  second  Gordianus,  must 
be  attributed  a  didactic  poem  on  medicine 
{De  MtJcliclnd  Prccccpta),  in  1,115  well- 
written  hexameters,  a  collection  of  domestic 
prescriptions  much  used  in  the  Middle 
Ages.     It  mostly  follows  Pliny. 

Seria.  A  cask  used  by  the  Romans. 
{Sec  Vessels.) 

Servius  Honoratus  {Mur'ius).  A  Roman 
grammarian,  who  lived  towards  the  end 
of  the  4th  century  A.D.  He  taught  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric  at  Rome,  and  composed 
(besides  a  commentary  on  the  grammar  of 
Donatus,  and  some  short  treatises  on  gram- 
mar) a  commentary  on  Vergil  remarkable 
for  its  copious  historical,  mythological,  and 
antiquarian  notes  [most  of  which  are  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  writings  of  much 
earlier  scholars].  It  has  not,  however, 
reached  ns  in  its  original  form. 

Sestertius  (contracted  from  semis  tertius, 
ie.  21,  expressed  by  the  Roman  symbol 
usually  printed  HS.,  i.e.  Il  +  S{emis),  two 
units  and  a  half).  A  coin,  during  the 
Republic  of  silver,  under  the  Empire  of 
copper,  or  more  usually  brass  =  5:  denurUis, 
originally  2i  asses  (whence  the  name), 
later  [i.e.  after  217  B.C.]  six  asses.  It 
was  then  worth  2-lrf.  Under  the  early 
Empire  it  was  worth  about  2-4rf.  After 
209  B.C.,  when  the  Romans  instituted  a 
silver  coinage,  the  copper  as  was  suddenly 
reduced  to  4  oz.,  and  the  sesterfius  (2^  x 
4  oz.)  became  equivalent  to  one  old  as  of 
10  oz.,  instead  of  the  original  pound  of  12 
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oz.  It  long  continued  to  be  used  as  the 
ordinary  monetary  unit.  During  the  Re- 
public and  the  first  300  years  of  the  Em- 
pire, amounts  were  reckoned  in  sesterces. 
Owing  to  the  common  use  of  7nilia  scster- 
tium  (for  milia  scatcrtiorum),  it  became 
customary  to  treat  scstcrtimn  as  a  neuter 
singular,  and  to  omit  milia.  Scstcrtitan 
thus  denotes  a  sum  of  1,000  sesterces  = 
(at  2'ld.  per  sesterce)  £S  15s.  A  million 
sesterces  (£8,750)  was  called  originally 
dectes  centrna  (lit.  ten  times  one  hundred 
thousand)  scstcrtium,  which  was  shortened 
to  decies  scstcrtium.  100,000  sesterces 
had  thus  become  a  customary  unit  for 
reckoning  large  sums  of  money.  {Cp. 
Coinage.) 

Set.  An  Egyptian  god.  (See  Osikis  and 
Typhon.) 

Seven  against  Thebes,  The.  (Edipus,  king 
of  Thebes,  had  pronounced  a  curse  upon 
his  sons  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  that  they 
should  die  at  one  another's  hand.  In  order 
to  make  the  fulfilment  of  the  curse  impos- 
sible, by  separating  himself  from  his  brother, 
Polynices  left  Thebes  while  his  father  was 
■still  alive,  and  at  Argos  married  Argeia,  the 
daughter  of  Adrastus  (q.v.).  On  the  death 
•of  his  father  he  was  recalled,  and  offered 
by  Eteocles,  who  was  the  elder  of  the  two,* 
the  choice  between  the  kingdom  and  the 
treasures  of  CEdipus ;  but,  on  account  of  a 
-quarrel  that  arose  over  the  division,  he 
■departed  a  second  time,  and  induced  his 
father-in-law  to  undertake  a  war  against 
his  native  citJ^  According  to  another 
legend,  the  brothers  deprived  their  father 
of  the  kingdom,  and  agreed  to  rule  alter- 
nately, and  to  quit  the  city  for  a  year  at  a 
time.  Polynices,  as  the  younger,  first  went 
into  voluntary  banishment ;  but  when,  after 
the  expiration  of  a  year,  Eteocles  denied 
him  his  right,  and  drove  him  out  by 
violence,  he  fled  to  Argos,  where  Adras- 
tus made  him  his  son-in-law,  and  under- 
took to  restore  him  with  an  armed  force. 
Adrastus  was  the  leader  of  the  army; 
besides  Polynices  and  Ti/dcus  of  Calydon, 
the  other  son-in-law  of  the  king,  there  also 
took  part  in  the  expedition  the  king's 
brothers  HippumSdun  and  Parthcnopcms 
•{q.v.),  Cdpdncus,  a  descendant  of  Prcetus, 
and  Amplndraus  {q.v.),  the  latter  against 
his  will,  and  foi-eseeing  his  own  death. 
The  Atridse  were  invited   to  join  in   the 

•  This  is  the  common  tradition,  followed  by 
Euripides  {Pha-n.  71).  Sopliocles,  ho-wever,  ex- 
ceptionally makes  Polynices  the  elder  brother 
{CEd.  Col.  375, 1294, 1422). 


expedition,  but  were  withheld  by  evil 
omens  from  Zeus.  When  the  Seven  reached 
Nemea  on  their  march,  a  fresh  warning 
befell  them.  Hj'psipyle,  the  nurse  of 
Opheltes,  the  son  of  king  Lycurgus,  laid 
her  charge  down  on  the  grass  In  order  to 
lead  the  thirsty  warriors  to  a  spring, 
during  her  absence  the  child  was  killed  by 
a  snake.  They  gave  him  solemn  burial, 
and  instituted  the  Nemean  games  in  his 
honour ;  but  Amphiaraiis  interpreted  the 
occurrence  as  an  omen  of  his  own  fate,  and 
accordingly  gave  the  boy  the  name  of 
Archemoros  {i.e.  leader  to  death).  When 
they  arrived  at  the  river  Asopus  in  Bceotia. 
they  sent  Tydeus  {q.v.)  to  Thebes,  in  the 
hope  of  coming  to  terms.  He  was  refused 
a  hearing,  and  the  Thebans  laid  an  ambush 
for  him  on  his  return.  The  Seven  now 
advanced  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
posted  themselves  with  their  troops  one  at 
each  of  its  seven  gates.  Against  them 
were  posted  seven  chosen  Thebans  (among 
them  Melanippus  and  Periclymenus). 
Menosceus  {q.v.)  devoted  himself  to  death 
to  insure  the  victory  for  the  Thebans.  In 
the  battle  at  the  sanctuary  of  the  Israenian 
Apollo  they  were  driven  right  back  to 
their  gates  ;  the  giant  Capaneus  had  already 
climbed  the  wall  by  a  scaling  ladder,  and 
was  presumptuously  boasting  that  even 
the  lightning  of  Zeus  should  not  drive  him 
back,  when  the  flaming  bolt  of  the  god 
smote  him  down,  and  dashed  him  to  atoms. 
The  beautiful  Parthenopteus  also  fell,  with 
his  skull  shattered  by  a  rock  that  was 
hurled  at  him.  Adrastus  desisted  from  the 
assault,  and  the  armies,  which  had  suffered 
severely,  agreed  that  the  originators  of  the 
quarrel,  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  should 
fight  out  their  difference  in  single  combat. 
Both  brothers  fell,  and  a  fresh  battle  arose 
over  their  bodies.  In  this,  all  of  the  as- 
sailants met  their  death,  except  Adrastus, 
who  was  saved  by  the  speed  of  his  black- 
maned  charger.  According  to  the  older 
legends,  his  eloquence  persuaded  the  The- 
bans to  give  the  fallen  due  burial.  When 
the  bodies  of  the  hostile  brothers  were 
placed  on  the  pyre,  the  flames,  which  were 
meant  to  destroy  them  together,  parted  into 
two  portions.  According  to  the  version  of 
the  story  invented  by  the  Attic  tragedians, 
the  Thebans  refused  to  bury  their  foes,  but 
at  the  prayer  of  Adrastus  were  compelled 
to  do  so  by  Theseus ;  according  to  another 
version,  he  conquered  the  Thebans  and 
buried  the  dead  bodies  at  Eleusis  in  Attica 
(jEsehylus,  Septem  contra  Thcbas).     For 
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tlio    burial    of    Polynices,  see  Antigone  ; 
farther  sec  Epigoxi. 

Seven  Wise  Men,  The.  Under  this  name 
were  included  in  antiquity  seven  men  of 
the  period  from  (120-550  B.C.,  di-stinguished 
for  practical  wisdom,  who  conducted  the 
affairs  of  their  country  as  rulers,  lawgivers, 
and  councillors.  They  were  reputed  to  be 
the  authors  of  certain  brief  maxims  in 
common  use,  which  were  variously  assigned 
among  them  ;  the  names  also  of  the  seven 
were  differently  given.  Those  usually 
mentioned  are  :  ClIsobulus,  tyrant  of  Lin- 
dus  in  Rhodes  ("  Moderation  is  the  chief 
good  ") ;  PerIander,  tyrant  of  Corinth, 
6G8-584  ("Forethought  in  all  things"); 
PiTTACUS  of  Mitylene,  born  about  G50, 
deliverer  and  cesymnctcs  of  his  native  city 
("Know  thine  opportunity");  Bias  of 
Priene  in  Caria,  about  570  B.C.  ("  Too  many 
workers  spoil  the  work ") ;  Thales  of 
Miletus,  G39-536  ("  Suretyship  brings 
ruin ") ;  ChIlOn  of  Sparta  ("  Know  thy- 
self"); Solon  of  Athens  ("Nothing  too 
much,"  i.e.  observe  moderation). 

Sfiverus,  Arch  of.  ^Ve  Triumphal 
Arches. 

Sextius  Niger  (Qnintus).  Lived  during 
the  last  years  of  the  Republic  and  under 
Augustus.  He  was  the  founder  of  a  philo- 
sophical system,  which  aimed  at  the 
improvement  of  morals  on  the  principles 
of  the  Stoics  and  Pythagoreans.  Like  his 
son,  who  bore  the  same  name,  he  wrote  in 
Greek.  He  is  the  author  of  a  collection  of 
Greek  ma.xims  of  a  monotheistic  and  ascetic 
character,  a  Christianized  Latin  transla- 
tion of  which,  written  in  the  second  half  of 
the  4th  century  by  the  presbyter  Rufinus, 
is  still  e.xtant. 

Sextus  Empiricus  (so  called  because  he 
belonged  to  the  empirical  school  of  medi- 
cine). A  Grecian  philosopher,  a  follower 
of  the  Sceptical  school,  who  lived  at  the 
beginning  of  the  3rd  century  a.d.  He  is 
the  author  of  three  works  on  philosophy, 
(1)  the  Pijrrhonisfic  Sketches  in  three  books, 
an  abridgment  of  the  Sceptical  philosophy 
of  Pyrrho  ;  (2)  an  attack  on  the  dogmatists 
(the  followers  of  the  other  schools  of  philo- 
sophy) in  five  books ;  (3)  an  attack  on  the 
mathematicians  (the  followers  of  positive 
sciences — grammar,  with  all  the  historical 
sciences,  rhetoric,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
astrology,  and  music)  in  six  books.  These 
works  are  remarkable  for  their  learning  and 
acuteness,  as  well  as  for  simplicity  and  , 
clearness  of  style.  They  form  a  valuable  1 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  general  ) 


philosophical  literature  of  Greece,  and  the 
Sceptical  philosophy  in  particular. 

Shield.  The  most  important  weapon  of 
defence  among  the  peoples  of  antiquity. 
The  Greeks  had  two  principal  forms  of 
shield  in  use,  with  broad  flat  rims,  and  the 


(6)  (6) 
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(Gahl  aud  Koner,  figs.  269,  270.) 

curved  surface  of  the  shield  rising  above 
them  :  (1)  the  long  shield  of  oval  shape 
that  covered  the  wearer  from  mouth  to 
ankles,  susjiended  by  a  belt  passing  [round 
the  neck  and]  the  left  shoulder,  with  a 
handle  for  the  left  hand.  A  variation  of 
this  form  is  the  Bceotian  shield  (figs.  3,  4), 
the  two  sides  of  which  have  in  the  middle 
a  semicircular  or  oval  indentation.  (2)  The 
round  shield,  covering  the  wearer  from  the 
chin  to  the  knee,  also  called  the  Doric 
shield  ;  this  had  one  loop,  through  which 
the  left  arm  was  inserted,  and  one  which 
was  held  bj'  the  left  hand  (figs.  5  and  6). 
The  shield  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx  was 
round,  but  small  enough  to  be  easily 
handled,  and  with  only  one  loop  for  the 
arm.  Both  forms  were  in  use  from  ancient 
times  ;  at  a  later  date  the  Argolic  shield 
seems  to  have  predominated,  though  the 
long  shield  that  was  planted  on  the  ground 
in  a  pitched  battle  remained  a  peculiarity 
of  Spartan  warfare  until  the  3rd  century 
B.C.  In  Homer  [//.  vii  245,  xviii  481,  xx 
274-281]  shields  are  made  of  skins  placed 
one  over  another,  with  one  plate  of  metal 
above  ;  in  later  times  the  material  appears 
to  have  been  generally  bronze,  but  also 
wood,  leather,  and  wickerwork.  The  jielfa 
is  of  Thracian  origin  ;  it  was  the  defensive 
weapon  of  the  light-armed  peltasts,  made 
of  leather  without  a  rim,  and  with  a  level 
surface,  of  small  size  and  weight,  and  of 
various  forms  (square,  round,  and  crescent- 
shaped,  as  in  fig.  8). 
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Shields  sometimes  bore  devices  in  paint- 
ing or  metal-work  (figs.  1,  2);  besides  those 
chosen  by  the  fancy  of  the  individual, 
devices  indicating  different  nations  came 


(8)    SOLDIER    WITH    PEI.TA. 

(Vase-paiuUng  i  Stackolberg's  Gmber  der  Ilellcnm, 
Taf.  xxxviii.) 

into  general  use  after  the  Persian  War. 
Many  Grecian  races,  c.ff.  the  Lacedemonians, 
displayed  the  first  letters  of  their  name. 
The  Athenian  token  was  an  owl,  the  Theban 
a  club  or  a  sphinx. 

The  shields  most  in  use  among  the  Romans 
were  (1)  the  large  oblong  scutum,  bent  in 
the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  cylinder,  cover- 
ing the  whole  of  the  wearer  ;  this  was  con- 
structed of  boards,  covered  with  leather, 
and  bound  at  the  top  and  bottom  with  iron; 
it  was  always  carried  by  the  legionaries. 
(2)  The  circular  leathern  iKirma,  carried  by 
the  light  infantry.  (3)  The  cCtra,  borrowed 
from  the  Spaniards ;  it  resembled  the 
parma,  and  was  carried  by  the  light  auxi- 
liary cohorts.  The  different  divisions  of 
the  force  were  distinguished  by  devices 
painted  on  their  shields. 

Ship.  The  difference  between  the  long, 
narrow  ship  of  war  and  the  short,  broad 
merchant-vessel  was  much  more  pronounced 
in  antiquity  than  in  modern  times,  and 
existed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer  [Od. 
V  250,  ix  323] .  The  former  type,  however, 
was  not  yet  devoted  to  fighting  by  sea,  but 
to  the  transport  of  troops,  who  also  served 
as  rowers.  The  merchant  ships  were 
generally  worked  as  sailing  vessels,  and 
were  only  propelled  by  oars  in  case  of  need, 
so  that  they  required  a  very  small  crew. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ships  of  war 
depended  for  propulsion  on  a  strong 
crew  of  rowers,  who  sat  in  a  line  on 
both  sides  of  the  vessel.  A  vessel  with 
one  bank  of  oars  (moncres)  was  spe- 
cially described  according  to  the  total 
number  of  the  rowers;  e.g.  a. penfCcon- 
toros  was  a  vessel  with  fift}'  rowers 
(see  fig.  1).  For  a  long  time  the 
main  strength  of  Greek  fleets  consisted  in 
such  vessels.  Afterwards  dtcriHs  (Lat. 
biremis),  with  two  and  (during  the  last 
ten  years  before  the  Persian  Wars)  trlCreis 


[triremes),  with  three  banks  of  oars  on  either 
side,  came  into  use.  The  latter  were  most 
generally  employed  until  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  \\'ar.  Next  came  the  tctrCrcis 
{qtiadrlremcs),  introduced  from  Carthage. 
In  3!)9  B.C.  the  elder  Dionysius  of  Syracuse 
built  pentcreis  {qitiiiqucrCmes)  and  liexC- 
reis ;  Alexander  the  Great  hcptereis, 
octPreis,  ennei-eis,a.nd  decercis.  In  the  wars 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  a  further 
advance  was  made  to  ships  with  fifteen 
and  sixteen  banks  of  oars,  and  (later  still) 
thirty  and  forty  banks.  The  most  prac- 
tically useful  form  of  war-vessel  was  the 
pcntercs,  which  was  especially  used  in  the 
Punic  wars. 

The  rowers  sat  close  together,  with  their 
faces  toward  the  stern  of  the  vessel ;  those 
in  the  highest  row  were  called  thrun'dw, 
those  in  the  middle  zcugltdi,  and  the  lowest 
thdldmitce  ;  but  the  question  of  the  exact 
arrangement  of  their  seats,  and  of  the  oars, 
is  not  yet  made  out  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness. [Fig.  2,  from  an  ancient  monument, 
shows  the  tliranitcc  and  their  oars;  the  rest 
of  the  rowers  have  their  oars  alone  visible.] 
Figs.  3  and  4  are  conjectural  sketches,  indi- 
cating the  way  in  which  the  crew  of  a 
trireme  was  probably  arranged.  The  num- 
ber of  rowers  in  an  ancient  trireme  was 
170,  that  of  a  Roman  quinquereme  in  the 
Punic  wars,  300 ;  it  is  recorded  that  an 
octoreme  of  Lysimachus  carried  a  crew  of 
1,600.  The  oars  were  very  long,  and  the 
time  was  kept  by  means  of  the  music  of  the 
flute,  or  solely  by  a  stroke  set  by  a  boat- 
swain (Gr.  kcleustcs  ;  Lat.  hortdtor,  pau- 
surius)  with  a  hammer  or  staff,  or  by  his 
voice.  The  vessels  were  steered  in  ancient 
times  by  moans  of  one  or  two  large  paddles  at 
the  side  of  the  stern.  The  rigging  of  a  ship 
of  war  was  extremely  peculiar.  The  mast, 
which  was  not  very  high,  and  carried  a 
square  sail  attached  to  a  yard,  was  lowered 
during  an  engagement,  when  a  small  fore- 
mast with  a  similar  sail  was  used  in  its 


(1)    I'ENTECONTOROS. 

(MiUingen,  Vases  Grccs  de  Sir  Jo}in  Coghili^  pi.  lii.) 

stead.  Only  merchantmen  appear  to  have 
carried  three  sails.  The  war  vessels  of 
antiquity  were  in  length  seven  or  eight 
times  their  breadth,  and  drew  almost  3  ft. 
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of  water.  In  order  to  attain  tlie  liigliest 
possible  speed  with  manual  propulsion,  and 
to  be  easily  drawn  overland  (a  process 
frequently  resorted  to),  tliey  were  liglitly 
built,  with  rather  flat  bottoms,  and  very 
shallow.     They  were  on  this  account   not 


water,  was  a  horizontal  beak  (Gr.  cmhulSs ; 
Lat.  rostrum),  usually  with  three  spikes 
one  over  another,  capped  with  iron ;  this 
formed  the  chief  weapon  of  ancient  naval 
warfare.  We  learn  that  it  first  came  into 
use  in  556  B.C.      The  captain  of  a  larger 


(2)    *    MARBLE    BAS-RELIEF   OF    AN    ATHENIAN    TRIREME. 

(Found  on  the  Acropolis  about  1S52,  probably  from  a  monumeni  nf  victory  in  a  trireme  race; 
Annnli  d.  /iistiutfo,  IQOl,  tav.  d'  adg.  M  2.) 


(3)    PLAN    OF    A    TRIREME. 

(Designed  bj  Gi-aser,  Be  Vclcfum  re  Navali.) 


particularly  seaworthy  in  stormy  weather  ; 
whereas  merchant  vessels,  owing  to  their 
heavier  build  and  greater  depth,  were 
much  more  sea- 
worthy. A  stay 
made  of  two 
strong  beams  or 
a  cable  stretched 
between  the  two 
ends  of  the  vessel 
{hypozoma)  was 
usually  employed 
to  strengthen  the 
hull  lengthways.  The  bows  and  stern 
which  were  built  alike,  were  alone  covered 
with  half-decks,  while  the  middle  of  the 
vessel  was  at  first  open,  and  even  in  later 
times  completely  decked  vessels  were  not 
so  general  as  with  us.  Merchant-vessels, 
however,  had  a  regular  full-deck.  The 
deck  sometimes  carried  wooden  turrets, 
usually  two,  fore  and  aft.  Most  ships  of 
war  had  an  eye  painted  or  carved  on  the 
bows.    At  the  bows,  on  a  level  with  the 


(-1)  ROWERS  IN  rUOKILE  {ih.). 


ship  of  war  was  called  a  trierarchos  (com- 
mander of  a  trireme) ;  the  chief  officer  was 
the  helmsman  (Gr.  kf/brrnCtCs ;  Lat.  guhcr- 
ndtor) ;  the  second  officer  (Gr.  jrrorUus, 
prorates;  Lat.  prorcta)  was  stationed  on 
the  bows.  The  total  crew  of  an  Athenian 
trireme,  including  the  rowers,  numbered 
about  200  men,  of  whom  about  twenty  were 
sailors,  and  only  ten  to  eighteen  marines. 
This  small  number  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  among  the  Greeks  a  sea-fight  consisted 
chiefly  in  clever  manoeuvring,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  disabling  the  enem}''s  vessels  by 
breaking  their  oars  or  of  forcing  them  tc 
run  aground. 

When  the  Romans  had  established  a 
fleet,  dur'ng  the  first  Punic  War,  they 
introduced  the  tactics  of  land-battles  into 
their  naval  warfare,  by  carrying  on  their 
ships  an  increased  number  of  land-soldiers 
(on  their  qtiinqiicnmcs  120),  who  were 
posted  on  the  bows,  and  attempted  to  lay 
hold  of  the  enemy's  vessels  with  grap- 
pling-irons   and    boarding-bridges,    and    to 
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overpower  their  crews  in  hand  to  hand 
encounter.  In  the  battle  of  Actium  (31  B.C.) 
the  lightly  built  triremes  of  Octavian,  which 
were  named  llhiirme,  after  the  Liburuians 
of  Dalmatia,  I'rom  whom  this  shape  was 
borrowed,  were  matched  with  distinguished 
success  against  the  eight,  nine,  and  ten- 
banked  vessels  of  Antonius.  Under  the 
Empire  the  fleets  were,  as  a  general  rule, 
no  longer  intended  for  great  naval  battles, 
but  for  the  safeguard  of  the  seas  and 
coasts,  for  the  convoy  of  transports  and  for 
purposes  of  administration.  The  consequence 
was  that  vessels  of  excessive  height  were 
continually  becoming  rarer,  and  triremes, 
and  especially  Uburnce,  were  almost  exclu- 
sively employed.  In  later  times  the  name 
lihurna  came  to  denote  simply  a  ship  of 
war.  Augustus  organized  a  Mediterranean 
fleet  with  two  headquarters,  Misenum  in 
the  T3'rrhenian  Sea  and  Ravenna  in  the 
Adriatic.  These  two  fleets  were  called 
classes  j^rcetorta',  because,  like  the  cuhortes 
praioricp,  they  were  under  the  immediate 
command  of  the  emperor.  Other  stations 
for  the  fleets  were  afterwards  established 
in  all  parts  of  the  sea,  and  the  great  rivers 
and  inland  seas  of  the  empire.  Their  com- 
manders were  called  prepfccti,  and  were 
nominated  by  the  emperor,  as  a  rule,  from 
among  the  military  officers  of  equestrian 
rank.  On  the  crews  of  the  navy,  see 
Classiarii. 

Besides  regular  men  of  war,  the  navies 
also  contained  various  ships  of  the  line  to 
act  as  spies  and  carry  despatches  (Gr. 
keles  and  lembos  ;  Lat.  celox  and  le7nbus), 
or  to  convoy  transport  vessels,  light  cutters 
(acdtos,  dcdtlvn),  privateers  {mi/dpdrd),  etc. 
Fire-ships  were  used  as  early  as  414  B.C. 
by  the  Syracusans  against  the  Athenians. 

Of  merchantmen  there  existed  in  anti- 
quity various  kinds  and  sizes.  In  the  time 
of  the  Empire  the  art  of  shipbuilding  was 
developed  with  extraordinary  success  at 
the  great  trading  city  of  Alexandria,  where 
ships  were  built  of  great  seaworthiness, 
remarkable  sailing  powers,  and  immense 
tonnage.     [See  Torr's  Ancient  Ships,  1894.] 

Shoe.    See  Calceus. 

Sihyllae  [in  the  singular, Lat.  Sibylla;  Gr. 
sibuUa,  from  Doric  sio-holla  =  thcou-boule , 
"  the  will  of  God  "].  The  name  given  in 
antiquity  to  inspired  prophetesses  of  some 
deity,  in  particular  Apollo.  They  were 
usually  regarded  as  young  maidens  dwelling 
in  lonely  caves  or  by  inspiring  springs,  who 
were  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divination, 
and  gave  forth  prophetic  utterances  while 


under  the  influence  of  enthusiastic  IVenzy. 
Thej'  were  described  sometimes  as  priest- 
esses of  Apollo,  sometimes  as  his  favourite 
wives  or  daughters.  We  have  no  certain 
information  as  to  their  number,  names, 
country,  or  date.  Though  Plato  [Phwdrtts, 
294  B]  knew  of  only  one,  others  mention 
two,  three,  four  [the  ErytIircFan,ihe  Samian, 
the  Egyptian,  and  the  Sardian],  and  even 
ten  or  twelve  :  [the  Babylonian,  the  Lib- 
yan, the  (elder  and  younger)  Delphian,  the 
Cimmerian,  the  (elder  and  younger)  Ery- 
thrwan,  the  Samian,  the  Cumcsan,  the 
Hellespont ine,  the  Phrygian,  and  the  Ti- 
bitrtine].  In  the  earliest  times  they  are 
mentioned  as  dwelling  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Trojan  Ida  in  Asia  Minor, 
later  at  Erythrse  in  Ionia,  in  SamSs,  at 
Delphi,  and  at  Cumse  in  Italy.  The  most 
famous  was  the  Erythra:an  Sibyl,  Hero- 
phlle,  who  is  usually  considered  identical 
with  the  Cuma-an,  as  she  is  represented 
as  journeying  by  manifold  wanderings 
from  her  home  to  Cumae.  Here  she  is 
said  to  have  lived  for  many  generations  in 
the  crypts  beneath  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
where  she  had  even  prophesied  to  jEneas. 
In  later  times  the  designation  of  Sibyl  was 
also  given  to  the  prophetic  Nymph  AlbUnea 
near  Tibur  [Lactantius,  i  6  §  12], 

The  Sibylline  books,  so  often  met  with 
in  Roman  history,  had  their  origin  in  a 
collection  of  oracular  utterances  in  Greek 
hexameters,  composed  in  the  time  of  Solon 
and  Cyrus  at  Gergis  on  Mount  Ida,  and 
ascribed  to  the  Hellespontic  Sibyl,  buried 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Gergis.  This 
collection  was  brought  by  way  of  Erythrse 
to  Cumse,  and  finally,  in  the  time  of  the  last 
king,  to  Rome.  According  to  the  legend, 
the  Cumsean  Sibyl  offered  to  Tarqulnius 
Superbus  nine  books  of  prophecy ;  and  as 
the  king  declined  to  purchase  them,  owing 
to  the  exorbitant  price  she  demanded,  burnt 
all  but  three  of  them,  which  the  king  pur- 
chased for  the  original  price,  and  had  them 
preserved  in  a  vault  beneath  the  Capitoline 
temple  of  Jupiter.  When  they  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  burning  of  the  Capitol  in  83 
B.C.,  the  Senate  sent  envoys  to  make  a  collec- 
tion of  similar  oracular  sayings  distributed 
over  various  places,  in  particular  Ilium, 
Erythrae,  and  Samos.  This  new  collec- 
tion was  deposited  in  the  restored  temple, 
together  with  similar  sayings  of  native 
origin;  e.g.  those  of  the  Sibyl  at  Tibur,  of 
the  brothers  Marcius,  and  others.  From  the 
Capitol  thej'  were  transferred  by  Augustus 
as  pontifex,  in  12  B.C.,  to  the   temple  of 
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Apollo  on  the  Palatine,  after  they  bad  been 
examined  and  copied  ;  here  they  remained 
until  about  405  a.d.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  burnt  by  Stilicho.  The  use  of  these 
oracles  was  from  the  outset  reserved  for  the 
State,  and  they  were  not  consulted  for  the 
foretelling  of  future  events,  but  on  the 
occasion  of  remarkable  calamities,  such  as 
pestilence,  earthquake,  and  as  a  means  of  ex- 
piating portents.  It  was  only  the  rites  of 
expiation  prescribed  by  the  Sibylline  books 
that  were  communicated  to  the  public,  and 
not  the  oracles  themselves.  As  these  books 
recognised  the  gods  worshipped,  and  the 
rites  observed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Troy,  they  were  the  principal  cause  of  the 
iutroduction  of  a  series  of  foreign  deities 
and  religious  rites  into  the  Roman  State 
worship,  of  the  amalgamation  of  national 
deities  with  the  corresponding  deities  of 
Greece,  and  a  general  modification  of  the 
Roman  religion  after  the  Greek  type. 

Tarquinius  is  said  to  have  entrusted  the 
care  of  the  books  to  a  special  college  of  two 
men  of  patrician  rank.  After  367  B.C.  their 
number  was  increased  to  ten,  half  patrician 
and  half  plebeians ;  and  in  the  1st  century 
B.C.,  probably  in  the  time  of  Sulla,  five 
more  were  added.  These  officials  were 
entitled  respectively  duumviri,  cUccmviri, 
and  qidndccimviri  sacrts  fdclundls.  They 
were  usually  ex-consuls  or  ex-prsetors. 
They  held  ofSce  for  life,  and  were  exempt 
from  all  other  public  duties.  They  had 
the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  books  in 
safety  and  secrecy,  of  consulting  them  at 
the  order  of  the  Senate,  of  interpreting 
the  utterances  they  found  therein,  and  of 
causing  the  measures  thus  enjoined  to  be 
carried  out ;  in  particular,  they  had  the 
superintendence  of  the  worship  of  Apollo, 
the  Magna  Mfiter,  and  Ceres,  which  had 
been  introduced  by  the  Sibylline  books. 

These  Sibylline  books  have  no  connexion 
with  a  collection  of  Sibylline  Oracles  in 
twelve  books,  written  in  Greek  hexameters, 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  The  latter 
contain  a  medley  of  pretended  prophecies 
by  various  authors  and  of  very  various 
dates,  from  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century 
B.C.  to  the  5th  century  a.d.  They  were 
composed  partly  by  Alexandrine  Jews, 
partly  by  Christians,  in  the  interests  of 
their  respective  religions ;  and  in  part  they 
refer  to  events  of  the  later  Empire. 

Sicinnis.  The  wild  choral  dance  of  the 
Greek  satyric  drama  {q^v.)    See  also  Chorus. 

Side.  The  wife  of  Orion  (q.v.);  she  was 
thrown  into  Hades  by  Hera  for  venturing 


to  compare  her.self  with  her  in  point  of 
beautj'. 

Sidonius  Apollinaris  {Gains  SoUius).  A 
Roman  author,  born  about  430  a.d.  at  Lug- 
dunnm  (Lyons).  He  belonged  to  one  of  the 
most  prominent  Christian  families  in  Gaul. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  the  future 
emperor  Avitus.  Under  Anthemius,  in 
467  he  was  prw/ectus  urhi  at  Rome,  and 
in  472  he  became  bishop  of  Clermont,  in 
Auvergne,  and  in  that  capacity  headed  the 
resistance  against  the  Western  Goths.  He 
died  in  483.  He  was  distinguished  among 
his  contemporaries  for  learning  and  culture, 
and  for  a  knowledge  of  ancient  literature 
which  was  rare  in  that  age.  Of  his  works 
we  possess  twenty-four  poems,  among  which 
are  three  panegyrics  on  the  emperors  Avitus, 
Majoriau,  and  Anthemius,  and  two  ejjlthd- 
Idmia,  which  are  somewhat  clever  in  form; 
they  are,  however,  as  bombastic  and  as 
destitute  of  thought  and  taste  as  his  nine 
books  of  Letters,  modelled  on  those  of  Pliny 
and  Symmachus.  His  writings  are  never- 
theless not  without  value,  owing  to  the 
light  they  throw  on  the  histor}'  and  the 
general  circumstances  of  liis  time. 

Sieges.  If  an  immediate  attack  by  filling 
up  the  trenches,  beating  in  the  gates,  and 
scaling  the  walls  failed  or  promised  to  be 
useless,  the  siege  was  carried  on  partly 
by  blockade,  partly  by  attack  in  form.  In 
the  first  case  the  besiegers  were  content 
with  surrounding  the  town  with  an  inner 
and  outer  wall.  The  latter  was  intended 
as  a  protection  against  attack  on  the  part 


(1)    BATTEKING    HAM    {aKILs). 

of  a  relieving  force.  The  besiegers  then 
waited  till  the  besieged  were  forced  to 
capitulate.  In  other  cases  they  attempted 
to  make  a  breach  in  the  wall  with  a  batter- 
ing ram  (fig.  1);  to  undermine  the  wall,  and 
so  overthrow  it ;  to  make  a  way  under  by 
mines  into  the  city ;  or  to  raise  a  mound 
level  with  the  wall,  and  so  get  to  the  top. 
The  process  of  undermining  the  walls  was 
carried  on  by  soldiers,  who  tore  up  the 
foundations  with  the  aid  of  various  mining 
tools.  This  was  done  under  the  protection 
of  the  tesfildd,  a  wooden  erection  in  the  form 
of  a  slauting  desk.  This  was  carried  by 
hand  or  wheeled  close  up  to  the  wall  with  its 
open  front  towards  it.     Like  all  machines 
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of  the  kind,  it  was  provided  on  the  top  and 
sides  with  wet  skins  or  cushions  as  a  pro- 
tection against  fire  thrown  down  upon  it. 
Chclune  (Gr.)  or  tcstudo  (Lat.)  was  the 
general  name  lor  all  kinds  of  sheds  of  the 
sort.  The  name  was,  e.g.,  given  to  the 
penthouse  of  shields  formed  by  the  soldiers 
during  the  storming  of  a  hostile  fortification 
(fig.  2).  The  second  and  following  ranks 
held  their  shields  in  a  slanting  position 
over  their  heads;  the  first  rank  and  the  men 
in  the  wings  held  them  straight  up  in  front 
of  them.  In  case  of  mining,  properly  so 
called,  the  mining-hut  {muse  id  us)  was  em- 
ployed :  a  long  and  narrow  structure,  pushed 
up  in  the  same  way  on  wheels  close  under 
the  walls.  A  shed  or  penthouse,  22-26  feet 
in  length  and  breadth,  with  a  slanting  roof 
extending  to  the  ground,  served  to  give 
protection  to  the  workmen  emplo3'ed  in 
levelling  the  ground,  and  filling  up  the 
trenches  for  the  approach  of  the  engines. 
The  mound  (Lat.  agger  ;  Gr.  chOmd)  was 


(2)    TESTUDO. 

From  the  Column  of  Antoninus  (Bellori,  Col.  Anionin.,  tav.3G) 

directed  straight  from  the  surrounding  wall 
to  the  most  suitable  part  of  the  besieged 
fortifications.  It  rose  by  a  gradual  ascent 
to  the  top  of  the  latter.  It  was  made  of 
earth  and  fascines,  held  together  at  the 
side  by  wooden  scaffolding  or  stone  walls. 
The  soldiers  who  worked  at  it  were  pro- 
tected by  pluti'i,  semicircular  coverings  of 
wickerwork,  moving  forward  on  three 
wheels,  or  by  vJnSce.  These  were  light 
scaffolding,  10  ft.  broad  and  double  as  long, 
with  a  flat  or  double  roof  of  boards  or 
wickerwork,  and  covered  with  the  same  on 
three  sides.  Partly  upon  the  mound,  partly 
on  one  side  of  it,  were  erected  these  wooden 


movable  towers  (Lat.  tiirvcs  ambiilatorla; ; 
Gr.  hypotvCtchoi),  which  were  brought  up 
on  wheels  or  rollers  to  the  walls.  Their 
height  depended  on  that  of  the  wall  and  on 
thoir  position  on  the  level  or  on  the  mound ; 
the  average  was  88-19G  ft.,  containing  from 
ten  to  twenty  stories.  These  towers  generally 
served  as  batteries,  the  upper  stages  being 
armed  with  artillery.  Besides  this,  archers 
and  slingers  would  be  posted  on  the  outer 
galleries  of  the  different  stories,  which  were 
protected  by  breastworks.  Sappers  would 
be  lodged  in  the  lower  stories.  On  the 
level  of  the  wall  bridges  {sambucm)  were 
provided.  A  crane  {tollcnO)  was  used  to 
hoist  single  soldiers  to  the  top  of  the  wall. 
This  was  a  machine  like  the  bucket  of  a 
well,  fitted  at  the  end  with  a  basket  or  box. 

The  besieged,  in  their  turn,  had  various 
contrivances  against  these  weapons  of 
attack.  Two-pronged  forks  to  turn  over 
the  scaling  ladders,  cranes  with  large  tongs 
to  seize  the  soldiers  in  their  ascent  and 
drop  them  into  the  town.  The  various 
kinds  of  testudo  were  met  by  throwing 
down  great  masses  of  stone,  pouring  down 
molten  lead,  pitch,  or  other  combustibles, 
or  by  the  use  of  burning  arrows  or  other 
missiles  of  the  same  kind.  The  mound 
they  endeavoured  to  neutralise  by  set- 
ting it  on  fire  or  undermining  it ;  in 
the  latter  case  the  tower  would  sink  as 
soon  as  it  came  upon  the  proper  place. 
Against  the  towers  they  tried  fire,  artillery 
discharged  from  the  walls,  or  the  erection 
of  counter-towers.  If  a  breach  was 
threatened,  a  second  or  minor  wall  was 
erected  to  meet  it  out  of  the  material  of 
the  neighbouring  houses.  The  most  im- 
portant siege  engines  were  invented  by  the 
Greeks,  from  whom  they  came  to  the 
Romans.     {Sec  Artillery.) 

Signum.  The  Roman  name  for  a  mili- 
tary standai-d,  usually  consisting  of  a 
badge  {insigne)  on  a  staff,  carried  by 
legions,  maniples,  and  cohorts,  as  distinct 
from  the  vej-illum  {q.v.).  The  latter  was 
a  square  flag  fastened  on  a  cross-bar  {see 
fig.  2,  o),  carried  by  the  cavalry  and  allied 
infantry  detachments.  In  the  time  of  the 
manipular  arrangement  {sec  Legion),  each 
maniple  had  its  peculiar  insigne,  the  eagle 
(the  sign  of  the  first  mdnipiilus),  the  wolf, 
the  Minotaur,  the  horse,  or  the  boar.  After 
Marius  had  made  the  eagle  {q.v.)  the  stan- 
dard representing  the  signum  of  the  whole 
legion,  the  forms  of  other  animals  were 
no  longer  emploj'ed.  Instead  of  them  the 
maniples  had  a  spear  with  an  outstretched 
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hand  upon  the  point  (fig.  2,  c,  d,  h,  i).    After- 
wards the  signa  were  also  furnished  with 


(1)    *    FUNERAL    MONUMENT    (ciPPr.':)    fiP    THE 
STANDAUD-BEARER    (xmXIFEl:)    PINTAIUS. 

(Bonn  Museum), 

a  vexilhim  (fig.  2,  b)  and  with  various  orna- 
ments on   the    pole,   in    particular    round 


cohorts,  probably  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Csesar,  had  particular  signa  ;  after  Trajan 
they  borrowed  from  the  Parthians  the  dvuco. 
This  was  the  image  of  a  large  dragon  fixed 
upon  a  lance,  with  gaping  jaws  of  silver, 
and  with  the  rest  of  its  body  formed  of 
coloured  silk.  When  the  wind  blew  down 
the  open  jaws,  the  body  was  inflated. 
[Vegetius,  De  Re  Milifari  ii  13;  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  xvi  10  §  7.  This  last  is  to  be 
seen  on  monuments  among  the  standards 
of  foreign  nations  (k,  ?»),  who  also  had  a 
standard  resembling  a  medieeval  banner  (?).] 
On  the  march  and  in  an  attack  with  close 
columns,  the  signa  were  carried  in  the  first 
line ;  in  a  pitched  battle,  behind  the  front 
rank. 

Silenus  (Gr.  Seilenos).  A  primitive  deity 
in  the  legends  of  Asia  Minor.  He  is  a 
divinity  of  the  woodland  and  the  fountains, 
whom  people  tried  to  catch  in  order  to 
make  him  prophesy  and  sing  to  them.  Thus 
king  Midas  of  Phrygia  got  him  into  his 
power  by  mixing  wine  with  a  spring  from 
which  he  used  to  drink,  and  made  him 
instruct  him  in  all  kinds  of  wisdom.  After- 
wards, as  a  son  of  Hermes  and  a  Nymph,  or 
of  Pan,  and  as  the  oldest  of  all  the  Satyrs, 
he  was  added  to  the  train  of  Dionysus,  and 
was  regarded  as  his  teacher  and  trainer 
and  his  constant  companion.  He  is  said  to 
have  prompted  the  god  to  invent  the  culti- 
vation of  the  vine  and  the  keeping  of  bees. 
He  is  described  as  a  little  old  man,  pot- 
bellied, with  bald  head  and  snub  nose,  his 
whole  body  very  hairy  ;  never  without  his 


Oi  c,  d,  g,  h,  1,  Bellorius,  Col.  Antmtin. ;  b,  c,  /,  De  ■Ru>>ei!»,  Avcus  Constant.;  fc,  I,  De  Rabci°,  Arcus 

iScvt^ri;  m,  Mus€0  Borhonicp,  iii  tav.  Iviii. 

(2)  STANDARDS  FROM  VARIOUS  MONUMENTS. 

(Guhl  ana  Koner,  fig.  521.) 


plates,  often  with  representations  of  gods, 
emperors,    and    generals    (e,  f,   g).      The 


skin   of    wine,   always    drunk,   and   hence 
usually  riding  on  an  ass,  and  led  and  sup- 
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ported  by  tbo  other  Sntj'i'S ;  or,  again,  as 
tending  and  educating  tlie  child  Bacchus,  as 
he  is  represented  in  the  celebrated  group 
in  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  A  similar  grouj)  in 
the  Vatican  at  Rome  is  reproduced  in  the 
accompanying  cut.    Tigures  of  him  standing 


SII.ENUS    AND    THE    INFANT    DIONYSUS. 

(Rome,  Vatican.) 

or  reclining  were  used,  e,specially  at  Athens, 
as  caskets  for  keeping  within  them  precious 
pieces  of  carved  work  [Plato,  Symp.  215, 
A,  B].  There  were  also  Silcni  which  were 
regarded  in  Asia  as  the  inventors  of  the 
native  music  on  the  flute  and  the  sf/rinx 
{see  Marsyas);  their  father  was  Pa^ipo- 
silenus,  who  was  represented  as  completely 
covered  with  hair  and  bestial  in  form. 

Silius  italicus  (Gains).  ARoman  poet, 
born  A.D.  25,  probably  at  Italica  [near 
Seville],  in  Spain.  After  having  been 
consul  in  68,  and  proconsul  in  Asia,  he 
retired  from  public  life,  and  went  to  his 
estates  in  the  south  of  Italy,  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  learned  studies  and  in 
the  composition  of  poetry.  He  paid  almost 
divine    honours    to    the    memory    of     his 


favourite  poet  Vergil,  whom  he  selected 
as  his  model  [Martial,  xi  48,  49  ;  vii  G3], 
but  whom  he  rarely  equalled.  He  died  in 
102  by  starving  himself  to  death  [Pliny, 
Ej).  iii  7  ;  vii  63].  We  possess  a  poem  of 
his  on  the  second  Punic  War  in  seventeen 
books  (Pumca);  it  is  founded  on  careful 
historical  studies,  but  is  far  from  brilliant, 
and,  in  spite  of  all  its  ornamental  details, 
contains  little  that  is  truly  poetic.  He 
appears  to  have  been  soon  forgotten. 
[Quintilian's  silence  in  his  enumeration  of 
the  epic  poets  of  Rome  has  been  rightly 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  poet  was  still 
alive,  and  had  not  yet  published  his  poem. 
The  poet's  younger  and  abler  contemporary 
Statius,  in  Silvce  iv  7,  14,  alludes  to  Silius' 
Punica  i  233.] 

Silli.  A  peculiar  kind  of  Greek  lampoons 
in  an  epic  form,  such  as  Xenophanes  of 
Colophon  was  the  first  to  level  against  poets 
and  philosophers.  The  principal  represen- 
tative of  this  class  was  Timon  of  Phlius. 
{See  TiMON.) 

Silvauus.  An  old  Italian  divinity,  related 
to  Faunus.  Originally  he  was  a  god  of 
woods  and  of  plantations  of  trees  in  fields 
and  gardens ;  subsequently  he  was  regarded 
as  protector  of  the  fields  and  gardens 
themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  cattle  that 
grazed  in  the  meadows,  and  especially 
those  in  or  near  the  woods.  He  was  at 
the  same  time  guardian  of  the  boundaries 
between  meadows.  The  Italian  country 
people  therefore  honoured  him  with  worship 
under  three  different  aspects:  (1)  as  domes- 
tlcus,  protector  of  the  house  and  all  that 
belongs  to  it ;  (2)  as  agrcstis,  to  whose  care 
the  shepherd  and  his  flock  were  recom- 
mended ;  (3)  as  onentalis,  he  that  watches 
over  the  boundaries.  In  this  last  capacity 
he  used  to  have  a  grove  dedicated  to  him 
on  the  boundary  of  different  estates.  At 
the  harvest  festivals,  farmers,  vinedressers, 
and  those  who  had  plantations  of  trees, 
offered  him,  on  rustic  altars,  corn,  grapes, 
and  fruits,  and  also  pigs  and  rams.  Like 
Faunus,  he  was  afterwards  identified  with 
Pan  ;  and  to  him,  as  to  Pan,  the  sudden 
terror  caused  by  the  solitude  of  a  wood  was 
ascribed.  It  was  also  believed  that  there 
were  numerous  SHrdni. 

Silver  Shields,  Bearers  of.  A  corps  of 
guards  in  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
{Sec  Argyraspides.) 

Simonides.  (1)  Of  Amorgds.  A  Greek 
iambic  poet.  He  was  born  in  the  island  of 
Samos,  from  which  he  led  a  colony  to  the 
island   of    Amorgos ;    he    lived   about   the 
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middle  of  the  7th  century  B.C.,  as  a  younger 
contemporary  of  Archilochu.s,  from  wliom 
he  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  his 
writing  is  less  personal,  and  contains  more 
general  i-eflexions  on  the  constant  charac- 
teristics of  human  nature.  He  did  not 
direct  his  attacks  against  single  persons, 
but  against  -whole  classes.  Thus,  in  an 
extant  fragment  of  118  lines,  a  derisive 
poem  on  women,  he  gives  a  general  de- 
scription of  female  characters,  deriving  the 
various  bad  qualities  in  women  from  the 
cha'-acteristic  qualities  of  the  animals  from 
which  he  makes  them  out  to  be  descended. 
(2)  Of  CeOs.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
and  many-sided  of  the  lyric  poets  of  Greece. 
Born  about  B.C.  55G  at  lulis  in  Ceos,  he 
went  at  an  early  age  to  Greece  proper, 
where  he  occupied  a  high  position  at  Athens 
under  the  Pisistratid  Hipparchus,  and 
after  his  death  in  514  in  Thessaly,  at  the 
courts  of  the  Scopadfe  and  Aleuadfe.  His 
fame  was  highest  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
Wars,  the  heroes  and  battles  of  which  he 
celebrated  in  epigrams,  elegies,  and  melic 
poems.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  of  his  time;  for  instance,  with 
Themistocles  and  Pausanias.  He  is  said  to 
have  won  fifty-six  victories  in  poetic  con- 
tests ;  thus  after  the  battle  of  Marathon 
(490)  he  defeated  the  most  famous  poets,  in- 
cluding yEschylus,  in  an  elegy  on  the  men 
who  had  fallen  in  the  conflict.  He  passed 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  with  the  tyrant 
Hiero  of  Syracuse,  and  died  in  Sicily,  at  an 
advanced  age,  in  4G8  B.C.  He  was  a  polished 
and  excellently  educated  man  of  the  world, 
with  great  knowledge  of  it,  and  on  this 
he  drew  cleverly  for  his  poems.  He  was 
blamed  for  courting  the  favour  of  the 
wealthy  and  the  powerful,  and  he  was  re- 
puted to  have  been  the  first  who  accepted 
payment  for  his  poems ;  but  even  if  he  really 
did  frequently  write  poetry  to  order,  and 
for  considerable  sums  of  money,  yet,  with 
admirable  tact,  he  knew  how  to  keep  every 
appearance  of  mercenary  work  far  from  his 
creations.  To  rare  fertility  of  production 
he  added  extraordinary  poetic  gifts,  that 
enabled  him  to  produce  remarkable,  and 
indeed  perfect,  work  in  the  most  varied 
branches  of  lyric  poetry,  from  the  terse 
simplicity  of  the  epigram  to  the  elaborate 
structure  of  an  antistrophic  composition. 
His  most  celebrated  works  were  his  epi- 
grams, of  which  many  have  been  preserved, 
his  elegies,  and  his  dirges,  which  were 
preferred  even  to  those  of  Pindar.  As  may 
be  seen  from  the  fragments  of  his  elegies 


and  choice  poems,  he  sought  less  to  enchant 
by  the  grandeur  of  his  ideas,  like  Pindar, 
than  to  touch  by  the  sincerit}'  of  his  senti- 
ment ;  and  accordingly  his  carefully  chosen 
language  shows  great  smoothness,  softness, 
and  grace,  and  correspondingly  melodious 
rhythms.  Besides  his  other  remarkable 
talents,  he  possessed  a  very  powerful 
memory ;  he  was  on  this  account  held  to  be 
the  inventor  of  a  method  of  improving  the 
memory  known  as  the  mnemonic  art.  [This 
is  recorded  in  the  Parian  Chronicle ;  cp. 
Quintilian  xi  2  §  11.] 

Simplicius.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher  of 
the  Gth  century  after  Christ,  and  a  native 
of  CilicTa.  When  Justinian  in  529  closed 
the  school  of  philosophy  in  which  he  taught 
at  Athens,  he  and  six  other  jihilosophers 
emigrated  to  the  court  of  the  Persian  king 
Chosroes.  When  he  made  peace  with 
Justinian  in  533,  and  obtained  from  him 
leave  for  the  philosophers  to  return  un- 
molested, Simplicius  went  to  Alexandria, 
where  he  died  in  549.  We  still  possess 
some  excellent  commentaries  of  his  on 
several  writings  of  Aristotle  {Categories, 
Physics,  De  Cwlo,  Dc  AnlmCt),  and  on  the 
Encheiridion  of  Epictetus. 

Sinis,  or  Sinnis.  Son  of  Poseidon  or 
(according  to  another  account)  son  of  Polj^- 
pemon  ;  a  robber  who  haunted  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  and  was  called  the  pine-bender 
{Pltyucamptes),  because  he  tore  travellers 
fo  pieces  by  bending  down  pines  and  then 
suddenly  letting  them  go.  He  was  killed 
by  the  3'outhful  Theseus. 

Siuon.  A  kinsman  of  Odysseus,  who,  on 
the  apparent  departure  of  the  Greeks  from 
Troy,  volunteered  to  stay  behind,  and  per- 
suaded the  Trojans  to  place  the  wooden 
horse  within  their  citadel.  {Cp.  Trojan 
War.) 

Siparium.  The  smaller  curtain  on  the 
Roman  stage,  about  half  way  between  the 
front  and  the  back.  [It  was  drawn  up 
between  the  scenes.]     {See  Theatre.) 

Sirens  (Gr.  Seirenes).  The  virgiu 
daughters  of  Phorcys,  according  to  later 
legend  of  AchelOus  and  one  of  the  Muses. 
In  Homer  there  are  two,  in  later  writers 
three,  called  Lujcia,  Lciikusia,  and  Par- 
thenopc,  or  Ayluophemc,  Molpe,  and 
ThcLiicpTta.  Homer  describes  them  as 
dwelling  between  Circe's  isle  and  Scylla, 
on  an  island,  where  they  sit  in  a  flowery 
meadow,  surrounded  by  the  mouldering 
bones  of  men,  and  with  their  sweet  song 
allure  and  infatuate  those  that  sail  by. 
Whoever  listens  to  their  song  and  draws 
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near  them  never  again  beholds  wife  and 
child.  They  know  everything  that  hapjiens 
on  earth.  When  Odj-sscns  sailed  past,  he 
had  stopped  up  the  ears  of  his  companions 
with  wax,  while  he  had  made  them  bind 
him  to  the  mast,  that  he  might  hear  their 
song  without  danger[G(?.  xii  4 1-54, 153-200]. 
Orj)heus  protected  the  Argonauts  from 
their  spell  by  his  own  singing  [Apollonius 
Rhodius,  iv  903].  As  they  were  only  to  live 
till  some  one  had  sailed  past  unmoved  by 
their  song,  they  cast  themselves  into  the 
sea,  on  account  either  of  Odysseus  or  of 
Orpheus,  and  were  changed  to  sunken  rocks. 
When  the  adventures  of  Odj-sseus  came  to 
be    localised   on   the    Italian    and   Sicilian 


A.   SIRKN. 

Paris,  Louvre.) 

shore,  the  seat  of  the  Sirens  was  transferred 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  and  Sorrento, 
to  the  three  rocky  and  uninhabited  islets 
called  the  SlrcniiSfv.  [the  Siremun  scdpiili 
of  Vergil,  yEn.  v  864;  cp.  Statius,  Silvcc  ii 
2,  1],  or  to  Capri,  or  to  the  Sicilian  pro- 
montoi-y  of  Pelorum.  There  they  were  said 
to  have  settled,  after  vainly  searching  the 
whole  earth  for  the  lost  Persephone,  their 
former  playmate  in  the  meadows  by  the 
Acheloiis ;  and  later  legend  also  assigned 
this  as  the  time  when  they  in  part  assumed 
a  winged  shape.  They  were  represented 
as  great  birds  with  the  heads  of  women,  or 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  body  like  that 
of  a  woman,  with  the  legs  of  birds,  and  with 


or  without  wings  (see  cut).  At  a  later 
period  they  were  sometimes  regarded  as 
retaining  their  oi'iginal  character  of  fair 
and  cruel  tempters  and  deceivers.  But 
they  are  more  generally  represented  as 
singers  of  the  dirge  for  the  dead,  and  they 
were  hence  frequently  placed  as  an  orna- 
ment on  tombs ;  or  as  symbols  of  the  magic 
of  beauty,  eloquence,  and  song,  on  which 
account  their  sculptured  forms  were  seen 
on  the  fiineral  monuments  of  fair  women 
and  girls,  and  of  orators  and  jwets :  for 
instance,  on  those  of  Isocrates  and  Sophocles. 
[Such  a  Siren  may  be  seen,  beating  her 
breast  and  tearing  her  hair,  above  the  stele 
of  Aristion  in  the  Street  of  Tombs  at  Athens. 
The  National  Museum  at  Athens  contains 
several  examples  of  stone  Sirens,  not  as 
reliefs,  but  as  separate  figures  "  in  the 
round  " ;  and  a  funeral  monument  of  this 
tvpe  may  be  noticed  on  a  vase  in  the  British 
Museum  {Cat.  C.  29),  where  the  Siren  is 
standing  en  a  pillar  and  playing  the  l)'re. 
Cp.  Euripides,  Hd.  1G9;  Antliologia  Pala- 
tina  vii  710  and  481 ;  with  Miss  Harrison's 
Myths  of  the  Odyssey,  pp.  14G-182,  and 
Mythology  and  Monuments  of  Athens,  pp. 
582-5.] 

SiriHS  (Gr.  Seirios ;  lit.  "  the  scorcher"). 
The  dog-star,  representing  among  the  con- 
stellations the  dog  of  Orion  {q.v.) . 

Sisenna.  A  Roman  historian.  {See 
Annalists.) 

Sistrum.  _  A  kind  of  rattle,  used  in  the 
worship  of  Isis,  and  borrowed,  at  the  same 
time  with  it,  from  the  Egyptians.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  thin  oval  band  of  metal,  fastened 
to  a  handle,  and  crossed  by  a  number  of  little 
metal  rods,  bent  at  either  end,  and  loosely 
inserted  in  the  band.    {See  cut  under  Isis.) 

Sisyphus  {i.e.  "  the_  crafty  ").  The  soa 
of  jEolus,  brother  of  Athamas,  husband  of 
the  Pleiad  Merupe.  His  son  is  Glaucus,  the 
father  of  Bellerophon.  He  is  regarded  as 
the  builder  of  Ephyra  (afterwards  Corinth) 
and  as  originator  of  the  Isthmian  Games. 
In  legends  he  appears  as  extremely  cunning 
and  crafty;  in  Homer  ho  is  called  the 
"slyest  of  all  men  "  [11.  vi  153].  The  rea- 
son why  he  is  punished  in  the  other  world, 
where  he  is  forced  for  ever  to  keep  on 
rolling  a  block  of  stone  to  the  top  of  a  steep 
hill,  only  to  see  it  roll  again  to  the  valley, 
and  to  start  the  toilsome  task  again  [Od. 
xi  593],  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer ;  and 
later  legends  vary  on  this  point.  According 
to  the  account  which  gives  the  best  idea  of 
his  cunning,  Sisyphus  discloses  to  the  river- 
god  Asopus,  in  search  of  his  daughter  .lEgina 
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(see  ^ACDs),  liow  she  had  been  carried  off 
by  Zeus  ;  but  this  information  was  not  given 
until  Asopus  has  satisfied  the  condition  laid 
down  by  Sisyphus,  by  creating  the  spring 
Peirene,  which  ever  after  supplied  the  cita- 
del and  town  of  Corinth  [Pausanias  ii  5  §  1]. 
Zeus  desires  to  kill  Sisyphus  as  a  punish- 
ment for  revealing  the  facts,  and  sends 
Death  to  him ;  but  Sisj'phus  fetters  Death 
in  strong  chains,  and  no  one  dies,  till  at  last 
Ares  sets  him  free  and  hands  Sisyphus  over 
to  him.  But  he  commands  his  wife  not  to 
inter  him,  and  succeeds  in  persuading  Pluto 
and  Persephone  to  let  him  return  for  awhile 
to  the  upper  world  in  order  to  punish  her 
want  of  love.  Having  no  desire  to  return 
to  Hades,  he  forgets  his  promise,  and  even- 
tually Hermes  has  to  come  and  fetch  him. 
In  the  post-Homeric  legends  Odysseus,  on 
account  of  his  cunning,  is  made  the  sou  of 
Sisyphus  and  Anticleia  [Sophocles,  Ajax 
19U,  Phil.  417 ;  Eur.,  fyh.  at  Aulis,  524]. 

Sitophylaces.  At  Athens,  a  board,  ori- 
ginally consisting  of  ten  members,  five  in 
the  city  itself  and  five  in  the  Peiraeus,  which 
superintended  the  corn  trade,  and  prevented 
prices  becoming  exorbitant.  [In  the  time 
of  Aristotle  {Constitution  of  Athens,  51) 
there  were  twenty  in  the  city,  and  fifteen 
in  the  Peirseus.]    (Sec  Commerce.) 

Slaves.  (I)  Among  the  Greel,:s,  besides 
a  class  of  serfs  like  the  PtJnestw  of  Thessaly 
and  the  Helots  of  Sparta,  who  had  come  to 
this  condition  through  being  conquered  in 
war,  we  find,  even  in  Homeric  times,  actual 
slaves,  not  differing  to  a  very  great  extent 
from  the  free.  They  seem  to  have  been 
possessed  in  large  numbers  only  by  princes 
and  chieftains,  who  either  obtained  them 
as  booty  on  expeditions,  or  bought  them 
from  such  robbers  of  men  as  the  Pho3ni- 
cians.  In  historic  times  we  find  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery  very  much  developed,  so 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  State  in  which  even 
poorer  citizens  do  not  own  a  male  or  female 
slave  to  do  the  rough  work  unworthy  of  a 
free  man.  In  Attica,  when  the  State  was 
in  its  most  flourishing  condition,  there  were 
360,000  slaves,  about  four  times  the  num- 
ber of  free  men.  The  Greeks  justified 
slavery  by  alleging  that  there  were  certain 
barbarians  who  had  been  intended  by  nature 
to  serve.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  slaves 
were  for  the  most  part  bai-barians.  In  ex- 
ceptional cases  Greeks  also  were  captured 
in  war;  and  were  thus  reduced  to  permanent 
slavery;  but  as  a  rule  they  were  exchanged 
or  freed  on  paying  a  ransom.  The  countries 
of  Asia  Minor,  Thrace,  and    the   northern 


regions  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Scj'thia  sent  the  gi-eatest  numbers  to  the 
slavc-markcts,  of  which  the  most  important 
were  at  Delos, Chios,  and  Byzantium.  Athens 
also  had  a  slave-market,  especially  used  by 
citizens  who  wished  to  expose  slaves  for 
sale  that  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of.  Most 
of  the  slaves  in  Attica  were  such  as  had 
been  born  from  female  slaves.  The  wealthy 
sometimes  possessed  several  hundreds  of 
them,  of  whom  naturally  only  a  part  would 
be  kept  in  the  house.  Some  of  the  remain- 
der worked  on  the  farms  in  the  country, 
while  others  served  on  the  merchantmen  as 
rowers  or  sailors ;  [others  in  the  mines  at 
Laurntm] ;  others  again,  either  singly,  or 
in  numbers  in  a  manufactory  and  under 
a  superintendent,  were  engaged  in  some 
trade  on  their  master's  account.  The 
owners  also  sometimes  let  out  slaves  to 
others.  The  domestic  slaves  were  employed 
in  every  conceivable  kind  of  occupation  in 
the  house,  and  wore  also  entrusted  with 
the  education  of  the  boys,  whom  they  had 
to  accompany  everywhere,  especially  to  the 
school  and  to  the  pdla'stra ;  such  slaves 
were  called  pwddgogi.  Indeed,  as  a  rule, 
even  the  commonest  Greek,  if  he  could 
possibly  manage  it,  never  went  out  unes- 
corted by  a  slave ;  while,  if  he  was  rich,  a 
number  of  slaves  followed  him. 

Their  treatment  differed  according  to  the 
character  and  the  pecuniary  position  of 
the  owner,  and  also  depended  on  their  own 
good  qualities  and  usefulness.  In  general, 
the  Athenians  were  noted  for  being  more 
humane  towards  their  slaves  than  the  rest 
of  the  Greeks.  There  were  laws  also  that 
referred  to  them,  and  protected  them  against 
excessive  caprice  and  harshness.  But  they 
had  no  legal  rights  ;  they  coirld  neither 
bring  a  charge,  nor  appear  as  witnesses.  It 
was  only  when  they  were  put  on  the  rack 
that  their  evidence  had  an}' weight  attached 
to  it.  But  the  master  could  not  kill  a  slave 
unless  the  latter  had  been  condemned  in  a 
law-court;  otherwise,  he  had  to  pay  a 
penalty  to  some  divinity.  If  cruelly  treated, 
a  slave  could  seek  protection,  usually  in  the 
temple  of  Theseus,  and  claim  to  be  sold  to 
another  master.  In  case  of  maltreatment 
by  a  stranger,  the  master  could  bring  a  legal 
action,  and  obtain  heavy  damages.  Slaves 
had  no  particular  dress  prescribed  for  them 
by  law  ;  but  they  were  not  allowed  to  let 
their  hair  grow  long.  They  were  not  pro- 
hibited from  entering  temples  and  sanctua- 
ries or  from  taking  part  in  public  religious 
festivals  ;  but  they  were  excluded  from  the 
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use  of  the  gymnasia  and  from  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people.  Manumissions  were 
not  rare,  especially  those  made  by  a  clause 
in  the  owner's  will,  or  if  a  slave  bought 
his  freedom  with  the  savings  made  by 
permission  of  his  master;  sometimes  manu- 
mission was  a  reward  for  giving  information 
about  grave  crimes,  or  for  distinguished 
service  in  war ;  for  slaves  were  not  un- 
frequeutly  emploj^ed  in  military  service, 
especially  in  the  fleet  as  rowers  and  sailors, 
or  as  marines.  For  the  position  of  the 
liberated  slaves,  see  Feeedmen.  At  Athens 
there  was  also  a  special  class  of  public 
slaves.  Chief  among  them  were  those  called 
Scythce  or  archers,  at  first  300,  then  GOO, 
and  finally  even  1,200;  the  name  Speiisinil 
was  also  given  them  from  a  certain  Speusinus, 
who  is  said  to  have  established  this  institu- 
tion [Pollux,  viii  132,  and  Etyniolof/icinn 
Magnum].  They  served  as  police,  and  their 
office  was  at  first  on  the  market-place,  and 
afterwards  on  the  Areopilgits.  They  were 
further  employed  for  military  purposes,  like 
the  similar  corps,  also  consisting  of  public 
slaves,  of  200  mounted  archers  (/( ippoto.rOtcv). 
The  lower  servants  of  the  State  officials, 
such  as  criers,  scribes,  beadles,  gaol-keepers, 
hangmen,  were  mostly  (the  last  mentioned 
ahvaj's)  public  slaves,  and  so  were  the 
workmen  at  the  mint.  Their  position  was 
one  of  much  greater  freedom  than  that  of 
the  private  slaves,  and  did  not  differ  greatly 
from  that  of  the  meto'ci. 

(II)  The  Romans,  like  the  Greeks,  pos- 
sessed slaves  from  the  earliest  times ;  but 
their  number  was  at  first  trifling,  on  account 
of  the  small  households  of  the  old  Romans, 
and  their  simple  manner  of  life.  But  great 
estates  gradually  became  frequent,  and 
slaves  were  used  by  preference  for  agricul- 
tural work,  because  they  were  not  subject  to 
levy  for  military  service.  Luxury  became 
more  general,  and  a  number  of  wants,  pre- 
viously unknown,  were  created  by  it;  and 
in  process  of  time  the  custom  of  employing 
slaves  for  industrial  purposes  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greeks.  All  this  caused  a 
continual  increase  in  the  number  of  slaves, 
until  in  some  cases  they  were  collected  in 
several  thousands.  Some  of  these  were 
born  in  the  house,  and  were  called  verna:  ; 
they  were  regarded  as  particularly  faithful 
and  trustworthy,  and  enjoyed  certain  liber- 
ties accordinglj'.  The  remainder  were  for 
the  most  part  acquired  among  the  spoils  of 
war,  or  were  introduced  from  other  coitn- 
tries  where  slaves  were  kept.  Those  taken 
in  war  were  sold  by  the  quLBstor  either  on 


the  spot  immediately  or  at  the  nearest 
market-place,  or,  according  to  the  technical 
terms,  either  sub  hasta  (under  the  lance)  or 
sub  covOnd  (under  the  wreath,  which  was 
placed  on  the  head  of  captives  in  war  to 
show  that  they  were  for  sale).  For  this  pur- 
pose slave-dealers,  whose  profitable  trade 
was  regarded  with  contempt,  were  always 
represented  in  the  train  of  Roman  armies. 
They  also  bought  slaves  in  great  numbers 
at  the  principal  slave-marts,  as  at  Rome 
and  Delos.  At  Rome  the  tediles  superin- 
tended this  kind  of  business,  on  which  the 
government  levied  a  tax  for  import  and  a 
further  tax  on  the  sale.  The  slave  was 
placed  on  a  platform,  with  his  feet 
whitened  with  chalk  or  gypsum,  if  he  had 
just  come  across  the  sea,  and  with  a  label 
round  his  neck,  showing  his  home,  age, 
abilities,  and  bodily  defects,  if  any,  the 
vendor  being  responsible  for  the  correctness 
of  these  statements  ;  if  he  would  not  bind 
himself  in  any  such  way,  this  was  shown 
by  placing  a  cap  (jiilleus)  on  the  slave's 
head.  Slaves  distinguished  for  their  beauty, 
their  skill,  or  their  literary  or  musical  ac- 
complishments, were  not  exhibited  publicly, 
but  in  special  places,  and  to  such  as  were 
able  to  pay  the  prices  for  them,  which  fre- 
quently ran  very  high.  Those  born  in  the 
house  were  also  sold  by  private  agreement, 
without  being  exposed.  There  were  slaves 
of  every  nationality,  and  on  this  depended 
in  general  the  names  by  which  they  were 
called  and  the  work  which  was  assigned 
them.  TLh^fcimilia  (a  designation  including 
all  the  slaves,  or  fa  mid i,  belonging  to  the 
same  master)  was  generally  divided  into 
that  of  the  country  (familia  rusftca)  and 
that  of  the  town  (familia  urbana). 

The  icorJc  done  by  the  slaves  was  of  the 
most  varied  character,  and  the  great  diver- 
sity of  their  occupations  is  partly  explained 
by  the  fact  that  almost  every  kind  of  work 
required  a  special  slave,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered not  consistent  with  good  breeding, 
and  a  sign  of  poverty,  if  the  same  slave 
was  entrusted  with  several  different  duties. 
Thus  there  were  in  the  country  special 
slaves  for  the  various  branches  of  agricul- 
ture, horticulture,  and  the  tending  of 
cattle,  the  cultivation  of  olives  and  vines, 
the  keeping  of  bees  and  of  poultry,  and  for 
the  preserves  and  fishponds.  These  slaves 
were  under  the  supervision  of  the  vTlicus 
(farm-bailiff)  or  actor  (steward),  who  had 
to  render  the  accounts  to  the  master  or  his 
representative. 

The  number  of  town-slaves  was  not  due  to 
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actual  requirements,  but  depended  on  the 
luxurious  fashions  which  became  more  and 
more  prevalent  in  the  last  two  centuries  of 
the  Kepublic.  In  older  times  the  house 
and  everything  belonging  to  it  was  in  charge 
of  the  a'd'ifiiiis  (majordomo,  steward),  who 
managed  all  household  affairs,  received  and 
spent  money,  negotiated  sales  and  pur- 
chases, and  disposed  of  the  stores.  When 
the  extension  of  the  household  made  it 
necessary  to  keep  a  special  person  to  control 
the  expenditure,  the  steward's  functions 
were  limited  to  seeing  that  the  house  and 
furniture  were  proj)erly  cleaned  and  in  a 
good  state.  Besides  him  there  were  sub- 
ordinate servants  for  the  various  dwellings, 
the  spare  rooms  for  visitors,  the  shrine  of 
the  household  gods,  the  images  of  the 
ancestors,  the  various  kinds  of  furniture, 
the  art  collections,  and  the  wardi'obe ;  and 
there  was  also  a  porter  (/(7»?to;'  or  osttdrlus) 
who,  according  to  an  old  custom,  was 
chained  like  a  dog.  [Suetonius,  Dc  Rhet.  3 ; 
Columella,  1  pr.  §10;  Ovid,  Amorcs  i  6,  1.] 

The  kitchen  was  in  charge  of  a  special 
chct\  an  even  more  expensive  slave  than  the 
vilicus;  and  under  him  were  a  host  of  assis- 
tants, wood-carriers,  market-men,  pastry- 
cooks, etc.  The  service  at  table  also  neces- 
sitated a  numerous  attendance  of  dressers, 
servers,  carvers,  fore-tasters,  cup-bearers, 
table-clearers,  and  others,  who  similarly  were 
under  a  special  foreman,  the  trldlniarcha, 
who  saw  to  the  general  arrangements  and 
to  the  lighting.  The  master  and  mistress 
of  the  house  were  served  by  special  valets 
{cublculdrii),  who  also  had  to  announce 
visitors,  and  pages  and  chambermaids  and 
special  servants  for  the  bath  and  the  toilette. 
It  was  considered  of  especial  importance 
that,  when  the  master  or  mistress  of  the 
house  left  it  on  foot  or  in  a  litter,  the  slaves 
following  them  should  be  numerous  and 
richly  attired.  Some  slaves  went  before 
their  master  [aiiteambiilOnCs),  esj)ecially  the 
nomenclCdor,  who  informed  his  master  of 
the  names  of  the  persons  they  met ;  others 
followed  {jJt'dtwqui) ;  others  again  were  told 
off  for  attending  their  master  with  torches 
and  lanterns  on  leaving  parties  in  the 
evening.  The  litter  of  each  member  of  the 
family  was  carried  by  from  six  to  eight 
lecflcdrti,  particularly  strong  men,  and  by 
preference  Cappadocians.  For  travelling 
across  country  there  was  always  a  large 
escort,  consisting  of  crowds  of  equerries, 
outriders,  grooms,  etc.  The  most  important 
position  among  the  servants  was  occupied 
by  those  whom  the  master  himself  chose  to 


'  assist  him  in  his  business  or  his  recreations; 
as  for  instance  those  who  attended  to  money 
matters  and  to  the  supervision  of  the  slaves, 
secretaries,  physicians,  readers  at  meals  or 
during  the  bath  or  before  going  to  sleep, 
literary  men,  librarians,  and  transcribers  of 
books.  For  other  kinds  of  recreation  there 
were  also  slaves  who  had  received  a  musical 
training,  jmntumfmi,  fools,  and  jesters. 

The  various  classes  of  slaves  had  each 
its  special  foreman,  with  a  substitute  whom 
he  either  received  from  his  master,  or 
bought  with  his  savings.  These  formed 
the  class  of  the  ordindni.,  who  enjoyed 
the  special  confidence  of  their  master  ;  this 
class  included  such  servants  as  looked  after 
the  food,  clothing,  and  medical  atten- 
dance of  the  slaves,  the  maintenance  and 
watching  of  the  various  buildings,  the 
accounts  of  the  household  (ccUdrnis),  and 
the  expenses  of  the  master  {dispcnsdtor). 
Young  slaves  were  trained  for  the  various 
requirements  of  the  household;  according  to 
their  abilities,  they  were  taught  some  trade 
or  art,  or  had  practice  given  them  either 
in  keeping  accounts  or  in  learned  studies. 
Under  the  Empire,  those  who  were  destined 
to  be  pages  received  their  education  in 
special  jjceddgogla  or  establishments,  kept 
not  only  by  the  emperor,  but  also  by  private 
citizens.  As  in  Greece,  trained  slaves  were 
established  in  some  trade  by  themselves,  or 
let  out  on  hire ;  such  was  the  case  even 
with  slaves  who  were  artists  or  men  of 
learning.  Even  posts  of  independence,  such 
as  the  administration  of  an  estate  in  the 
coviutry,  or  of  a  bank,  or  the  command  of  a 
ship,  were  entrusted  to  slaves,  who  received 
a  share  in  the  profits,  or  paid  interest  on  the 
capital  invested,  or  a  fixed  sum  of  money 
when  the  capital  was  their  own.  For  the 
slaves  were  allowed  to  acquire  a  private 
fortune  {peculium)  from  what  they  saved 
on  their  allowances  and  from  the  regular 
profits  of  their  service.  The  masters  re- 
garded this  arrangement  with  favour,  espe- 
cially as  it  represented  a  kind  of  caution 
money  in  case  any  damage  was  done. 

The  Roman  slave  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law,  a  mere  chattel,  and  hence  absolutely 
without  any  rights  and  completely  exposed 
to  the  caprice  of  his  master.  The  latter  could 
compel  him  to  do  the  meanest  and  most 
shameful  things,  could  torture  or  kill  him, 
or  cast  him  out  when  he  was  old  or  weakly; 
and  as  this  treatment  was  legally  permitted, 
it  was  carried  out  in  practice  when  occasion 
offered.  Special  cruelty  was  experienced  by 
the  country-slaves,  who  worked  in  chains  in 
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the  greater  part  of  Italj-,  and  -were  kept 
in  a  guarded  work-lionso  (ciyadrdinn)  at 
night ;  some  of  them  were  branded,  or  had 
one  half  of  their  heads  shaven.  It  was 
therefore  a  severe  pnnishuieut  for  a  town- 
slave  to  be  sent  into  the  conntry. 

The   usual    mode   of   killing   slaves  was 
crucifixion,  which   was   put   down   by  the 
Christian  emperors.      If  a  slave  dared  to 
wreak  vengeance  on  his  master,  every  slave 
who  was  under  the  same  roof  at  the  time 
was  put  to  death  with  him.    This  cruelty  of 
treatment,  which  grew  continually  in  the 
last  centuries  of  the  Republic,  brought  on 
repeated  and  terrible  insurrcctio7is  of  the 
slaves.      Under  the  Empire  they  received 
some  legal  protection  ;  in  its  verj'  beginning, 
the  master's  right  to  condemn  his   slaves 
to  fight  with  wild  beasts  was  taken  away 
from  him  and  transferred  to  a  regular  judge; 
the  prefect  of  the  city  at  Rome,  and  the 
procurator  in  the  provinces.    These  oflicials 
were  also  empowered,  by  Antoninus  Pius, 
to  receive  the  complaints  of  slaves  about 
cruel  treatment,  and  to   sell  the  slaves  to 
another   master,  in   case  their   complaints 
were    found    to   rest   on   truth.      Hadrian 
deprived  the  owners  of  the  right  of  killing 
and  tortui'ing  slaves  at  their  pleasure,  or 
of  selling  them  to  keepers  of  gladiatorial 
schools  or  to  procurers :  and,  finally,  Con- 
stantino placed  the  intentional  killing  of  a 
slave  on  a  level  with  murder.     A  kind  of 
married    relation    between    slaves,    called 
contubevnium,  was  permitted  at   an   early 
time.     Under  the  Empire,  it  became  a  rule 
to  regard  it  as  lasting  and  indissoluble,  and 
even  to  celebrate  the  marriage   of   slaves 
by  wedding  festivities.      Having  no  legal 
rights,  the  slave  could  not  give  evidence  in 
a  law  court,  and,  as  in  Greece,  only  what 
he   said  when  under   torture  was   deemed 
worthy  of  credit.     The    Roman,    like   the 
Athenian,    government    had   indiUc,   slnres 
{srrvi  jnibUci),  who,  on  the  whole,  had  the 
same   legal  position  as  the  private  slaves. 
They  lived  in  public  buildings  assigned  to 
them  by  the  censors,  and  received  from  the 
public  chest  a  yearly  sum  to  paj'  for  their 
board  (cibuna).      They   were   partly   em- 
ployed as  custodians  of  temples  and  public 
buildings   {(rditui),  partly  as   servants   to 
the  various  priesthoods  and  to  those  magis- 
trates who  had  duties  relating  to  the  police, 
namely,  the  censors  and  fediles  (who  under 
Augustus  had  under  their  control  a/«i»(7('n 
of  600  scrvi  ijublici  for  the  prevention  of 
fires),  the  overseers  of  the  water  supply, 
and  of  the  prisons,  and  those  who  had  to 
D.  c.  A. 


see  capital  sentences  carried  out.  The 
slaves  of  the  latter  included  the  hangman 
{carmfex)  who  was  entrusted  with  the 
special  dutj'  of  executing  slaves,  and  who 
had  to  live  outside  the  Esquiline  Gate. 
{Sec  also  Freedmen.) 

Sleep  (Gr.  Hypnos  ;  Ijat.  Somuits).  The 
son  of  Night  and  twin-brother  of  Death  (q.v.) 
[II.  xiv  231  ;  xvi  672].  With  his  brother 
Death,  according  to  Hesiod,  he  dwells  in 
the  eternal  darkness  of  the  farthest  West 
[Tlicoy.  759].  Thence  he  sweeps  over  land 
and  sea,  bringing  sleep  to  men  and  gods, 
since  he  has  power  over  all  alike,  and  could 
lull  to  sleep  even  Zeus  himself.  On  the 
chest  of  Cypselus  at  Olympia,  both  brothers 
were  depicted  as  boys  sleeping  in  the  arms 
of  their  mother.  Death  being  painted  in 
black  and  Sleep  in  white  [Pausanias,  v  18 
§  1].  Sleep  was  represented  in  art  in  very 
various  forms  and  situations,  and  frequently 
with  the  wings  of  an  eagle  or  a  butterfly 
on  his  forehead,  and  a  poppy-stalk  and  a 
horn,  from  which  he  dropped  slumber  upon 
those  whom  he  lulls  to  rest.  The  earlier  con- 
ception made  Dreams  the  sisters  of  Sleep, 
but  in  later  times  the  dream-god  figures  as 
his  son,     Hermes  was  also  a  god  of  sleep. 

Sling  (Gr.  sphendone ;  Lat.  fnnda).  A 
weapon  for  hurling  missiles,  consisting  of 
a  thong,  broad  in  the  middle  and  growing 
narrower  towards  the  ends.  The  missile 
was  either  a  round  stone  of  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg,  a  ball  of  baked  clay,  or  a  leaden 
bolt  cast  in  the  shape  of  an  acorn.  It  was 
placed  in  the  broad  part  of  the  thong,  and 
the  slinger  (Gr.  spyhcndoiutCs  ;  Lat.  fun- 
ditor),  holding  the  thong  by  both  ends  in 
in  one  hand,  swung  it  several  times  round 
his  head,  and  discharged  the  ball  at  the 
mark  by  means 
of  letting  go  one 
end  of  the  thong. 
The  most  famous 
slingers  of  anti- 
quity were  the 
inhabitants  of  the 
Balearic  Isles ; 
they  carried 
three  slings,  made 
of  plaited  rushes, 
hair,  and  the 
sinews  of  wild 
beasts,  for  long, 
short,  and  intermediate  shots  respectively. 
Various  leaden  slingbolts,  bearing  marks  or 
characteristic  inscriptions,  have  been  pre- 
served. Under  the  Empire  there  came  into 
use  the  sling-staff  (Lat.  fusttbdlus),  a  staff 

a  Q. 
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four  feet  in  length,  to  the  end  of  which  a 
leathern  sling  was  fastened.  One  thong  of 
this  reached  to  the  other  end  of  the  staff, 
and  was  together  with  this  held  fast  by  the 
fHsfibdldtor,  who  swung  the  staff  several 
times  round  his  head,  and  suddenly  let  go 
the  longer  thong,  thus  throwing  a  larger 
missile  with  much  greater  force  than  was 
possible  with  a  simple  sling. 

Soccus.  A  loose  slipper,  or  light,  low 
shoe,  fitting  either  foot,  which  the  Romans 
adopted  from  the  Greeks.  It  was  the 
characteristic  of  comed3r,  as  the  cothurmis 
was  of  tragedy  [Horace,  A.  P.  80  (of  the 
iambic  metre):  "Hunc  socci  cepere  pedem, 
grandesque  cotJiKrni"]. 

Socii.  Among  the  Romans,  the  socii,  as 
distinguished  in  constitutional  law  from 
Roman  subjects,  were  the  allies  who,  while 
their  independence  was  recognised,  stood 
in  a  more  or  less  dependent  relation  to  the 
Roman  State.  Under  the  Republic,  up  to 
the  time  when  the  right  of  citizenship  was 
conferred  on  all  the  free  inhabitants  of 
Italy  (89  B.C.),  the  Latins,  and  the  Italian 
communities  on  the  same  footing  with  them, 
enjoyed  a  privileged  position  amongst  the 
other  allies.  In  the  military  organization 
of  the  Roman  Republic  the  contingents 
which  they  furnished  were  called  socii,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  legions  and  the 
non-Italian  auxiliaries.  (See  Auxilia,  and 
cp.  Legion.)  Socii  iidvdles  are  the  crews, 
furnished  by  the  allied  towns,  of  the  ships 
of  war. 

Socrates.  Of  Athens ;  born  4G9  B.C.,  son 
of  the  sculptor  Sophroniscus  and  the  raid- 
wife  Phsenarete.  He  pursued  for  a  time 
his  father'.s  art,  but  soon  gave  it  up, 
holding  it  to  be  his  proper  task  in  life  to 
labour  at  the  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
provement of  himself  and  his  friends.  His 
indifference  to  external  necessities  enabled 
him  to  bear  his  poverty  with  the  same 
equanimity  which  he  preserved  in  dealing 
with  the  quarrelsome  temper  of  his  wife 
Xanthippe.  He  took  no  part  in  affairs  of 
State,  yet  did  not  witlidraw  from  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  as  a  citizen  in  war 
and  peace.  He  did  not  give  formal  instruc- 
tion, but  sought  by  means  of  dialectical  dis- 
course, in  which  any  one  might  join  without 
payment,  to  lead  on  the  young  people  who 
used  to  collect  around  him  to  think  and  act 
in  accordance  with  reason.  Different  as 
are  the  representations  of  him  given  by  his 
pupils  Xenophon  and  Plato,  yet  they  agree 
in  this,  that  he  was  a  character  of  absolute 
moral   pttrity,  whose  clear  peace  of  mind 


was  troubled  by  no  passion,  in  whom 
reason  at  all  times  asserted  its  supremacy 
over  sensuality,  and  whom  no  considera- 
tions could  move  from  the  declaration  of 
his  convictions.  He  preserved  this  un- 
shaken fidelity  to  his  convictions,  not  only 
in  earlier  passages  of  his  life,  but  also 
at  the  time  when  a  capital  charge  was 
brought  against  him,  of  being  otit  of  accord 
with  the  religion  of  the  State,  of  intro- 
ducing new  gods  (an  accusation  founded 
upon  his  belief  in  the  da'mOn,  an  inward 
voice,  which  used  to  warn  him  from  evil 
and  urge  him  towards  good),  and  of  cor- 
rupting youth.  Although  it  woitld  have 
been  an  easy  thing  for  him  to  have  escaped 
the  sentence  of  death,  he  did  not  hesitate 
for  a  moment  in  giving  expression  to  his 
conviction  in  the  most  open  manner,  and 
for  that  conviction  was  put  to  death  by 
being  compelled  to  drink  a  draught  of 
hemlock.  (<SVealso  Philosophy  and  Plato, 
with  cut.) 

Sodalitas.  [The  word  properly  means 
an  association  or  club,  and  was  especially 
applied  to  the]  religious  brotherhoods  among 
the  Romans.  By  order  of  the  State,  they 
attended  to  the  cult  of  some  particular 
object  of  worship  by  jointly  celebrating 
certain  sacrifices  and  feasts,  especially  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  that 
cult. 

The  members,  called  soddles,  stood  in  a 
legally  recognised  position  of  muttial  obliga- 
tion, which  did  not  allow  any  one  of  them 
to  appear  against  another  as  a  prosecutor 
in  a  criminal  case,  or  to  become  j^oirontis 
of  the  prosectttor  of  a  sodalis,  or  to  offi- 
ciate as  judge  upon  a  sodalis.  Such  a 
brotherhood  were  the  Sodales  Aiigustdles, 
ajjpointed  a.d.  14  by  the  Senate  for  the  cult 
of  the  deified  Augustus,  a  college  of  21, 
and  afterwards  of  28,  members  of  senatorial 
rank,  which  also  took  upon  itself  the  cult 
of  Claudius  after  his  deification,  and  bore, 
after  that,  the  official  title  Sodales  Angus- 
tales  Claiulidles.  Besides  these  there  were 
the  Sodales  Fldviales  TUicdes  for  the  cult 
of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  the  Iladriunales 
for  that  of  Hadrian,  Antonlnidni  for  that 
of  Antoninus  Pius  and  of  the  successively 
deified  emperors.     {Cp.  Collegium.) 

[The  secular  clubs,  soddlitdfcs,  or  collegia 
soddlicta,  were,  in  the  later  Repttblican 
nge,  much  turned  to  accotmt  for  political 
objects,  and  their  organization  used  for 
purposes  of  bribery.  See  Cicero's  speech 
Pro  Plancio.  It  was  very  common  for 
young  Romans  to   belong  to   an   ordinary 
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sodalitas.  Both  Horace  and  Ovid  were 
members  of  one.] 

Sol.  The  Italian  sun-god,  identified  with 
the  Greek  Helios  (q.v.). 

Solarium.  A  sundial  {see  Gnomon)  ;  also 
the  flat  roof  cf  the  Roman  dwelling-house 
{sec  House,  2). 

Soldiers.  Greek,  see  Warfare.  Roman, 
sec  Legio.v.  For  the  game  of  "soldiers" 
{Itldufs  latrunculorum),  see  Games. 

Solea.  The  shoe  usually  worn  by  Romans 
when  at  home.  Outside  the  house  thoj' 
wore  it  only  when  going  out  to  dinner. 
During  the  meal  itself  it  was  taken  off.  It 
was  a  strong  sole  of  wood,  cork,  or  leather, 
which  was  fastened  on  the  foot  by  two 
straps.  One  of  these  passed  between  the 
groat  toe  and  the  second  toe,  and  was  con- 
nected by  a  buckle  or  otherwise  with  a 
■strap  running  lengthwise  over  the  instep. 
The  second  strap  went  round  the  ankle. 
{Sec  cuts  to  Sandalium.) 

Solldus.  A  Roman  gold  coin,  introduced 
by  the  emperor  Constantine  about  312  A.D., 
which  remained  in  iise  until  the  downfall 
of  the  Byzantine  empire  ;  its  weight  was 
V^  lb.,  its  value  12s.  8|rf.  {See  further 
under  Coinage.) 

Soliniis  (Gains  lulius).  A  Roman  writer 
who  composed,  probably  in  the  second  half 
■of  the  3rd  century  A.D.,  a  collection  of 
McmorCihilla  {Collectanea  Jicriun  MemorCi- 
blllum,  better  known  by  its  later  title 
Pulyhistor).  The  most  important  portion 
(the  geographical)  is  an  abstract  of  a  treatise 
on  geography  compiled  from  Pliny's  Natural 
History. 

Solium.     Sec  Baths  and  Chairs. 

Solon.  Of  Athens,  son  of  Execestides, 
born  about  640  B.C.,  died  559,  the  famous 
Athenian  lawgiver.  {Sec  below  on  the 
SoLONiAN  Constitution.)  He  is  one  of  the 
"  Seven  Wise  Men."  He  also  holds  a  high 
position  amongst  the  lyi"ic,  and  especially 
amongst  the  elegiac,  poets  of  Greece.  The 
noble  patriotism  and  kindly  wisdom  which 
marked  the  whole  of  his  life  found  expres- 
sion in  his  poems,  which  were  in  part  con- 
nected with  the  political  condition  of  his 
own  city,  and  were  also  intended  to  teach 
universal  principles  of  humanity  in  an 
appropriate  poetical  form.  His  elegies  are 
said  to  have  amounted  to  5,000  lines  in  all. 

Among  his  political  elegies  may  be  men- 
tioned that  on  Salamis,  by  which,  in  his 
earlier  years,  he  roused  Lis  fellow  citizens 
to  reconquer  that  island  when  it  had  been 
taken  from  them  by  the  Megarians ;  also 
his  Exhortations  to  the  Athenians.     To  his 


ethical  elegies  belong  the  Ex-hortations  to 
Himself.  Of  the  last  two  poems  in  par- 
ticular we  possess  extensive  fragments  [in 
which  the  elegiac  measure  is  raised  to  a 
new  dignity  by  being  made  the  vehicle  of 
ethical  teaching.  One  of  the  finest  frag- 
ments owes  its  preservation  to  its  being 
quoted  by  Demosthenes,  De  Falsa  Legu- 
tiOne,  §  255].  There  are  also  some  frag- 
ments of  minor  poems  in  iambics  and 
trochaics  as  well  as  a  skolion.  [In  Aris- 
totle's Constitution  of  Athens,  5,  12,  we 
have  several  quotations  from  Solon's  poems, 
including  about  twenty  lines  which  are 
otherwise  unknown.] 

Solonian  Constitution.  At  the  time  of 
Solon  the  Athenian  State  was  almost  falling 
to  pieces  in  consequence  of  dissensions  be- 
tween the  parties  into  which  the  population 
was  divided.  Of  these  the  Diacrll,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  mountainous 
region  of  Attica,  the  poorest  and  most 
oppressed  section  of  the  population,  de- 
manded that  the  privileges  of  the  nobility, 
which  had  till  then  obtained,  should  bo 
utterly  set  aside.  Another  party,  prepared 
to  be  contented  by  moderate  concessions, 
was  composed  of  the  Purdli,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  stretch  of  coast  called  Paralia.  The 
third  was  formed  by  the  nobles,  called 
Pedlels  or  Pedidci,  because  their  property 
lay  for  the  most  part  in  the  pcdion,  the 
level  and  most  fruitful  part  of  the  country. 
Solon,  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  all 
parties  on  account  of  his  tried  insight  and 
sound  judgment,  was  chosen  archon  by  a 
compromise,  with  full  poAver  to  put  an  end 
to  the  diflSculties,  and  to  restore  peace  by 
means  of  legislation.  One  of  the  primary 
measures  of  Solon  was  the  Scisachtheia 
(disburdening  ordinance).  This  gave  an 
immediate  relief  by  cancelling  all  debts, 
public  and  private.  At  the  same  time  he 
made  it  illegal  for  the  future  to  secure 
debts  upon  the  person  of  the  debtor  [Aris- 
totle, Constitution  of  Athens,  6]. 

He  also  altered  the  standard  of  coinage 
[and  of  weights  and  measures,  by  intro- 
ducing the  Euboic  standard  in  place  of  the 
Pheidonian  or  ^ginetan,  ib.  10].  100  new 
drachma3  were  thus  made  to  contain  tlie 
same  amount  of  silver  as  73  old  draohmse. 

He  further  instituted  a  timocracy  ('/.  t'.),  by 
which  the  exclusive  rights  which  the  nobles 
had  till  then  possessed  were  set  aside,  and 
those  who  did  not  belong  to  the  nobility 
received  a  share  in  the  rights  of  citizens, 
according  to  a  scale  determined  by  their 
property  and  their  corresponding  services 
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to  tlic  State.  For  this  purpose  lie  divided 
the  population  into  four  clas.ses,  founded 
on  the  possession  of  land.  (1)  Pcntdrdsw- 
mCdimni,  who  had  at  least  500  mcdiimii 
(750  bushels)  of  corn  or  metrcfm  of  wine 
or  oil  as  yearly  income.  (2)  Hippvls,  or 
knights,  with  at  least  300  medimni.  (3) 
Zengitct!  (possessors  of  a  yoke  of  oxen),  with 
at  least  150  medimni.  (4)  Tltctcs  (workers 
for  wages),  with  less  than  150  medimni  of 
yearly  income.  Solon's  legislation  only 
granted  to  the  first  three  of  these  four 
classes  a  vote  in  the  election  of  responsible 
officers,  and  only  to  the  first  class  the  power 
of  election  to  the  highest  offices ;  as,  for 
instance,  tliat  of  archon.  The  fourth  class 
was  excluded  from  all  official  positions,  but 
possessed  the  right  of  voting  in  the  general 
public  assemblies  which  chose  officials 
and  passed  laws.  They  had  also  the  right 
of  taking  part  in  the  trials  by  jury  which 
Solon  had  instituted.  The  first  three 
classes  were  bound  to  serve  as  hoplites ; 
the  cavalry  was  raised  out  of  the  first  two, 
while  the  fourth  class  was  onlj'  employed  as 
light-armed  troops  or  on  the  fleet,  and  appa- 
rently for  pay.  The  others  served  without 
pay.  The  holders  of  office  in  the  State  were 
also  unpaid.  Solon  established  as  the  chief 
constdtcdivc  body  the  Council  of  the  Four 
Hundred  {sec  Boule),  in  which  only  the 
first  three  classes  took  part,  and  as  chief 
administrative  body  the  Areopagus  {q.v.) 
which  was  to  be  filled  up  by  those  who 
had  been  archons.  Besides  this,  he 
promulgated  a  code  of  laws  embracing  the 
whole  of  public  and  private  life,  the  salu- 
tary effects  of  which  lasted  long  after  the 
end  of  his  constitution. 

[According  to  Aristotle's  Constitution  of 
Athens,  4,  a  Council  of  401  members  was 
part  of  Dracon's  constitution  (about  C21 
B.C.).  The  members  were  selected  by  lot 
from  the  whole  body  of  citizens.  Solon 
(who  was  archon  in  594)  reduced  the 
Council  to  400,  one  hundred  from  each  of 
the  four  tribes ;  and  extended  in  some 
particulars  the  powers  already  possessed  by 
the  Areopagus  {ih.  8).] 

Somniis.     The  Roman  god  of  sleep  {q.v.). 

Sophists  (Gr.  sophistai).  Properly  a 
name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  all  those 
who  professed  knowledge,  or  a  particular 
knowledge  or  a  particular  art.  Hence  the 
Seven  Wise  Men  are  often  thus  called ;  but 
the  name  was  especiallj'  applied  to  the 
educated  men  of  ready  speech,  who,  from 
about  the  year  450  B.C.,  used  to  travel 
through   Greece  from  place  to  place,  and 


imparted  what  they  knew  for  money.  They 
have  the  merit  of  having  popularized  the 
interest  in  knowledge  which  had  up  to  that 
time  been  confined  within  narrow  circles, 
and  especially  of  having  contributed  to  the 
formation  of  eloquence.  For  they  were  the 
first  to  make  style  an  object  of  study,  and 
to  institute  serious  investigations  into  the 
art  of  rhetorical  expression.  Their  teach- 
ing was  chiefly  intended  to  give  their 
pupils  versatility  in  the  use  of  speech, 
and  thus  to  fit  them  for  taking  part  in 
public  life.  As  the  subject  of  their  dis- 
courses, they  chose  by  preference  questions 
of  public  interest  to  persons  of  general 
education.  The  expression,  however,  al- 
ways remained  the  important  thing,  while 
positive  knowledge  fell  more  and  more- 
into  the  background.  Some  of  them  even 
started  from  the  position,  that  virtue  and 
knowledge  were  only  subjective  notions. 
PrOtugovus  of  Abdera,  who  appeared  about 
445  B.C.,  is  named  as  the  first  Sophist; 
after  him  the  most  important  is  Gorgms 
of  Leontini ;  Prodiciis  of  Ceos  and  Hipptds 
of  Elis  are  contemporaries  of  the  other 
two.  Wherever  they  appeared,  especially 
in  Athens,  they  were  received  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm,  and  many  flocked  to 
hear  them.  Even  such  men  as  Pericles,, 
Euripides,  and  Socrates  sought  their  society; 
and  Socrates  owed  to  them  much  that  was- 
suggestive  in  his  own  pursuit  of  practical 
philosophy,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
persistently  attacked  the  princijiles  under- 
lying their  public  teaching.  'These  prin- 
ciples became  further  exaggerated  under 
their  successors,  who  did  not  think  they 
needed  even  knowledge  of  fact  to  talk  as 
they  pleased  about  everything.  Accord- 
ingly the  skill  of  the  Sophist  degenerated 
into  mere  technicalities  and  complete  absence 
of  reason,  and  became  absolutely  contemp- 
tible, [^cc  Grote's  History  of  Greece,  chap. 
Ixvii,  and  Dr.  H.  Sidgwick's  essay  in  the 
Journal  of  Philology,  iv  288.] 

With  the  revival  of  Greek  eloquence, 
from  about  the  beginning  of  the  2nd  cen- 
tury A.D.,  the  name  of  Sophist  attained  a 
new  distinction.  At  that  time  the  name 
was  given  to  the  professional  orators,  who- 
appeared  in  public  with  great  pomp  and 
delivered  declamations  either  prepared  be- 
forehand or  improvised  on  the  spot.  Like 
the  earlier  Sophists,  they  went  generally 
from  place  to  place,  and  were  overwhelmed 
with  applause  and  with  marks  of  distinc- 
tion by  their  contemporaries,  including 
even  the  Roman  emperors.     Dion  Chrysos- 
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torn,  llcrOdcs  Atticus,  Aristldes,  Luciaii, 
jind  Plulostiritus  the  elder,  belong  to  the 
flourishing  period  of  this  second  school  of 
Sophists,  a  period  which  extends  over  the 
whole  of  the  2ud  century.  They  appear 
afresh  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century, 
devoting  thoir  philosophic  culture  to  the 
zealous  but  unavailing  defence  of  paganism. 
Among  them  was  the  emperor  Julian  and 
liis  contemporaries  Libatnus,  Hlmcrlus, 
and  Thvmi.itins.  Sjjncsius  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  last  Sophist  of  importance. 

Sophocles.  One  of  the  three  great  Greek 
tragedians,  son  of  Suphillus,  the  wealthy 
owner  of  a  manufactory  of  armour,  was 
born  probably  in  495  B.C.  in  the  deme 
Culunus  near  Athens.  He  received  a  care- 
ful education  in  music,  gymnastics,  and 
dancing,  and  as  a  boy  of  fifteen  was  chosen 
to  lead  the  psean  sung  by  the  chorus  of 
boys  after  the  victory  of  Salamis.  Ho 
afterwards  showed  his  musical  skill  in 
jiublic,  when  he  represented  the  blind 
singer  Thiimyris  in  his  drama  of  the  same 
name,  and  played  the  cithara  with  such  suc- 
cess that  he  was  painted  as  Thamyris  with 
the  cithara  in  the  Stua  Poicile.  Again, 
in  the  play  called  the  Nauslcdd,  he  won  for 
himself  general  admiration  in  acting  the 
part  of  the  princess  of  that  name,  by  the 
dexterity  and  grace  with  which  he  struck 
the  ball  [Athenteus,  p.  20  E].  In  all  things 
his  external  appearance  and  demeanour  was 
the  reflex  of  his  lofty  mind.  At  his  very 
flrst  appearance  as  a  tragic  poet  in  468, 
when  27  years  old,  he  gained  a  victoiy  over 
iEschylus,  who  was  thirty  j^ears  older,  and 
from  that  time  to  extreme  old  age  he  kept 
the  fir.st  place  in  tragedy.  Unlike  /Es- 
chylus  and  Euripides,  he  never  accepted 
the  invitations  of  foreign  princes.  Though 
possessing  no  special  inclination  or  fitness 
for  political  affairs,  as  his  friend,  the  poet 
Ion  of  Chios,  declares,  he  yet  took  his  part 
in  public  life.  Thus,  in  440  B.C.  he  was 
one  of  the  ten  generals  who,  with  Pericles, 
were  in  command  of  the  fleet  sent  against 
Samos.  Owing  to  his  practical  skill  he  was 
also  employed  in  negotiations  v/ith  the  allies 
of  Chios  and  Samos.  During  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War  he  was  again  one  of  the  generals, 
together  with  Nicias.  In  435,  as  Hellcno- 
tdmlus,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  treasure  of  the  allies,  which 
was  kept  on  the  Acropolis  ;  and,  when  the 
question  arose  in  413,  of  giving  to  the  State 
an  oligarchical  constitution,  he  was  on  the 
commission  of  preliminary  investigation. 
He  also  filled  a  priestly  office. 


The  charm  and  the  refinement  of  his 
character  seem  to  have  won  him  many 
friends.  Among  them  was  the  historian 
Herodotus,  who  much  resembled  him.  He 
was  also  deemed  by  antiquity  as  a  man 
specially  beloved  by  the  gods,  especially  by 
Asclepius,  whose  priest  he  probal)ly  was, 
and  who   was   said   to   have  granted    him 


sornoci.Es. 
(Rome,  Latercan  Museum.) 

health  and  vigour  of  mind  to  extreme  old 
age.  Bj'  the  Athenian  Nicostrate  he  had  a 
son,  lop'hun,  who  won  some  repute  as  a  tragic 
poet,  and  by  Theuris  of  Sicyon  another  son, 
AristOn,  father  of  the  Sopliocles  who  gained 
fame  for  himself  by  tragedies  of  his  own, 
and  afterwards  by  the  production  of  his 
grandfather's  dramas.  There  was  a  story 
that  a  quarrel  arose  between  Sophocles  and 
his   son    lophon,    on    account    of  his   pre- 
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ference  for  this  grandson,  and  tliat,  when 
summoned  by  lophon  before  the  court  as 
weak  in  mind  and  unable  to  manage  bis 
affairs,  he  obtained  his  own  absolute  ac- 
quittal by  reading  the  chorus  on  his  native 
place  in  the  CEdipils  C'oloneus  [Plutarch, 
Moralia,  p.  775  B].  But  this  appears  to  be 
a  legend  founded  ou  a  misunderstood  plea- 
santry of  a  comic  poet.  The  tales  of  his 
death,  which  happened  in  405,  are  also 
mythical.  According  to  one  account,  he 
was  choked  by  a  graj^e ;  according  to 
others,  he  died  either  when  publicly  re- 
citing the  Antigdne,  or  from  excessive  joy 
at  some  dramatic  victory.  The  only  fact 
unanimously  attested  by  his  contemporaries 
is,  that  his  death  was  as  dignified  as  his 
life.  A  singular  story  is  connected  even 
with  his  funeral.  We  are  told  that  Dio- 
nysus, by  repeated  apparitions  in  dreams, 
prompted  the  general  of  the  Spartans, 
who  were  then  investing  Athens,  to  gi'ant 
a  truce  for  the  burial  of  the  poet  in  the 
family  grave  outside  the  city.  On  his 
tomb  stood  a  Siren  as  a  symbol  of  the  charm 
of  poetry.  After  his  death  the  Athenians 
worshipped  him  as  a  hero  and  offered  an 
annual  sacrifice  in  his  memory.  In  later 
times,  on  tlie  proposal  of  the  orator  Lycur- 
gus,  a  bronze  statue  was  erected  to  him, 
together  with  ^schylus  and  Euripides,  in 
the  theatre,  and  of  his  dramas,  as  of  theirs, 
an  authorized  and  standard  copy  was  made, 
in  order  to  protect  them  against  arbitrary 
alterations. 

Sophocles  was  a  very  prolific  poet.  The 
number  of  his  pieces  is  given  as  between 
123  and  130,  of  which  above  100  are 
known  to  us  by  their  titles  and  by  frag- 
ments. But  only  seven  have  been  pre- 
served complete  :  The  Tracliinw  (so  named 
from  the  chorus,  and  treating  of  the  death 
of  Heracles),  the  Ajax,  the  Philoctctvs,  the 
Elect  I  a,  the  O^ldzpus  Tyrannus,  the  Q^dipus 
at  Colonus,  and  the  Antiijont'.  The  last- 
mentioned  plav  was  produced  in  the  spring 
of  440  ;  the  Fliiloctctes  in  410;  the  (Edipns 
at  Colonus  was  not  put  on  the  stage  until 
401,  after  his  death,  by  his  grandson 
Sophocles.  Besides  tragedies,  Sophocles 
composed  paaus,  elegies,  epigrams,  and  a 
work  in  prose  on  the  chorus.  With  his 
tragedies  he  gained  the  first  prize  more 
than  twenty  times,  and  still  more  often  the 
second,  but  never  the  third.  Even  in  his 
lifetime,  and  indeed  through  the  whole  of 
antiquity,  he  was  held  to  be  the  most  per- 
fect of  tragedians ;  one  of  the  ancient 
■writers  calls  him  the  "pupil  of  Homer" 


[Vita  Anon.,  ad  fin.].  If  ^schylus  is  the 
creator  of  Greek  tragedy,  it  was  Sop)hocle3 
who  brought  it  to  perfection.  He  extended 
the  dramatic  action  (1)  by  the  introduction 
of  a  third  actor,  while  in  his  last  pieces  he 
even  added  a  fourth ;  and  (2)  by  a  due 
subordination  of  the  chorus,  to  which,  how- 
ever, he  gave  a  more  artistic  development, 
while  he  increased  its  numbers  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  persons.  He  also  perfected  the 
costumes  and  decoration.  Rejecting  the 
plan  of  jEschylus,  by  which  one  story  was 
carried  through  three  successive  plays,  he 
made  every  tragedjr  into  a  complete  work 
of  art,  with  a  separate  and  complete  action, 
the  motives  for  every  detail  being  most 
skilfully  devised.  His  art  was  especially 
shewn  in  the  way  in  which  the  action  is  de- 
veloped from  the  character  of  the  dramatis 
ixrsona'.  Sophocles'  great  mastery  of  his 
art  appears,  above  all,  in  the  clearness  with 
which  he  pourtrays  his  characters,  which 
are  developed  with  a  scrupulous  attention  to 
details,  and  in  which  he  does  not  content 
himself,  like  jEschylus,  with  mere  outlines, 
nor,  as  Euripides  often  did,  with  copies 
from  common  life.  His  heroes,  too,  are 
ideal  figures,  like  those  of  .^schylus.  While 
they  lack  the  superhuman  loftiness  of  the 
earlier  poet's  creations,  they  have  a  certain 
ideal  truth  of  their  own.  Sophocles  suc- 
ceeding in  doing  what  ^^•as  impossible  for 
/Eschylus  and  Euripides  with  their  peculiar 
temperaments,  in  expressing  the  nobility  of 
the  female  character,  in  its  gentleness  as 
well  as  in  its  heroic  courage.  In  contrast 
to  Euripides,  Sophocles,  like  Eschylus,  is 
profoundly  religious;  and  the  attitude  which 
he  adopts  towards  the  popular  religion  is 
marked  by  an  instinctive  reverence.  The 
grace  peculiar  to  Sophocles'  nature  makes 
itself  felt  even  in  his  language,  the  charm 
of  which  was  universally  praised  by  the 
ancients.  With  his  noble  simplicity  he 
takes  in  this  respect  also  a  middle  place 
between  the  weightiness  and  boldness  of 
the  language  of  ^Eschylus,  and  the  smooth- 
ness aud  rhetorical  embellishment  which 
distinguish  that  of  Euripides. 

Sophron.  Of  Syracuse.  A  Greek  writer 
of  mimes,  an  elder  contemporary  of  Euri- 
pides. He  composed  in  the  Dorian  dialect 
prose  dialogues,  partty  serious,  partly  comic, 
which  faithfully  represented  scenes  of  actual 
life,  mostly  in  the  lower  classes,  interspersed 
with  numerous  proverbs  and  colloquial 
forms  of  speech.  In  spite  of  their  prose 
form,  Sophron's  mimes  were  regarded  as 
poems  by  the  ancients.     In  Athens   they 
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are  said  to  have  become  known  through 
Plato,  who  thought  very  highlj'  of  them, 
and  made  use  of  them  for  the  dramatic 
form  of  his  dialogues  [Quintilian,  i  10  §  17  ; 
Diogenes  Laertius  iii  13].  After  his  death 
it  is  said  that  they  were  found  under  his 
pillow,  together  with  the  comedies  of  Aris- 
tophanes. In  the  Ale.xandrine  age,  Theo- 
critus took  them  for  a  pattern  in  his  Idylls 
[especially  in  the  Adunldzusa;,  Id.  15].  The 
Greek  granimarians  also  paid  particular 
attention  to  them  on  account  of  the  popular 
idioms  they  contained.  The  fragments  pre- 
served are  so  scanty,  that  thej'  give  no  notion 
of  the  contents  and  form  of  the  pieces ;  in 
any  case  they  cannot  have  been  intended 
for  public  representation.  Sophron's  son, 
Xenarchus,  who  lived  during  the  reign  of 
Dionysius  I,  also  wrote  mimes. 

Sophronistae.  Officers  amongst  the  Greeks 
who  looked  after  the  moral  behaviour  of 
the  youth  in  the  gymnasia  (q.v.).  [Aristotle, 
Constitution  of  Athcnf:,  42.] 

Soranxis.  A  Greek  physician  fromEphesus, 
who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  2nd 
century  A.D.,  under  Trajan  and  Hadrian. 
His  writings  are  now  represented  by  a  work 
of  considerable  extent  on  the  diseases  of 
women,  and  a  surgical  treatise  on  fractures. 
The  writings  of  Cselius  Aureliilnus  (q.v.)  on 
Acide  and  Chronic  Diseases  are  translated 
from  him. 

Sortes  (properly  "  lots  ").  Small  tablets 
used  for  augury  in  different  parts  of  Italy, 
especially  in  the  temple  of  Portuna  at  Pree- 
neste  [Cicero,  Ue  Divin.  ii  41  §  86].  They 
were  of  oak  or  bronze,  with  some  saying 
engraved  upon  them,  and  were  shuffled  and 
drawn  by  a  boy.  Seventeen  such  sayings 
(four  in  the  original  bronze,  and  the  rest 
copies)  are  still  preserved.  They  are  known 
as  the  sortes  Prcenesttncp,  but  thej'  appear  to 
have  really  belonged  to  the  oracle  of  Geryon 
at  Patavium  {Padua). 

The  same  name  was  given  (1)  to  passages 
of  some  book  used  to  foretell  events,  the 
method  being  to  open  the  book  at  random, 
for  which  purpose  Christians  used  the 
Bible ;  or  (2)  to  lines  of  poetry,  especially 
of  Vergil,  written  on  leaves,  and  drawn  at 
haphazard.  [Sortes  Vergllidnoi  are  men- 
tioned in  Spartlanus,  Hadrian  2,  and  alluded 
to  in  Lampridius,  Alex.  Sevcrus  14. — In 
the  cut  given  under  Mcee.e,  LSchesis  is 
holding  three  sortes.] 

Sosigfines.  A  Greek  mathematician  from 
Egypt,  who  assisted  Csesar  in  the  correc- 
tion of  the  Roman  calendar  in  46  B.C.  {Cp. 
Calendar.) 


Sosiphanes.  Of  Sj'racuse;  a  Greek  tra- 
gedian of  the  Alexandrine  Plelus  (q.v.),  who 
Uved  about  300  B.C.  Of  his  plays  only  a 
few  lines  have  been  preserved. 

Sosithfius.  Of  Alexandria  in  the  Troad; 
a  Greek  tragedian,  one  of  the  Alexandrine 
Pleids  (q.v.).  He  lived  in  the  first  half 
of  the  3rd  century  B.C.,  in  Athens  and  in 
Alexandria  in  Egypt.  In  an  epigram  of 
the  Greek  Anthology  [vii  707]  he  is  cele- 
brated as  the  restorer  of  the  satyric  drama. 
We  still  possess  an  interesting  fragment 
of  his  satyric  plays,  the  Daphnis  [twentj^- 
one  lines  in  Nauck's  Tragicorum  Gr. 
Fragm.,  p.  822,  ed.  1889]. 

Sospita  ("the  saving  goddess").  Epi- 
thet of  several  Roman  goddesses  (e.g.  of 
Jimo). 

Sostis.  A  celebrated  artist  in  mosaic, 
who  was  working  apparently  at  the  time  of 
the  Attalidse  in  Pergamon.  It  was  there 
that  he  executed  his  famous  work,  "  The 
Unswept  House  "  (dsdrutos  oikds),  so  called 
because  remnants  of  food,  and  all  that  is 
usually  swept  away,  were  represented 
strewn  about  in  the  most  artistic  way  upon 
the  floor.  "  Much  to  be  admired  in  this 
work  [says  Pliu}-,  xxxvi  184]  is  a  dove 
drinking,  and  darkening  the  water  by  the 
shadow  of  its  head ;  while  other  doves  are 
sunning  and  piluming  themselves  on  the 
rim  of  the  vessel."  This  is  copied  in  the 
mosaic  [found  in  Hadrian's  Villa  at  Tivoli, 
and  now]  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  at 
Rome.    (See  Mosaics,  fig.  1.) 

Sotades.  A  Greek  poet  from  Maroneia 
in  Thrace,  who  lived  at  Alexandria  under 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  about  276  B.C.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  drowned  in  the  sea  in 
a  leaden  chest  for  some  sarcastic  remark 
about  the  marriage  of  the  king  with  his 
own  sister  Arsinoe.  He  composed  in  Ionic 
dialect  and  in  a  peculiar  metre  named  after 
him  (Sotddeiis  or  Sofddiciis  versus),  poems 
called  cincndi,  malicious  satires  partly  on 
indelicate  subjects,  which  were  intended  for 
recitation  accompanied  by  a  mimic  dance, 
and  also  travesties  of  mythological  subjects, 
such  as  the  Iliad  of  Homer.  He  found 
numerous  imitators. 

Soter  ("  saviour  ").  An  epithet  of  several 
Greek  gods  (e.g.  of  Zeus),  [and  also  of  several 
kings,  e.g.  Ptolemy  I,  king  of  Egypt]. 

Sparti  (Gr.  Spartoi,  "the  men  sown"). 
The  men  in  full  armour  who  sprang  up 
from  the  teeth  of  the  dragon  of  Ares  when 
sown  by  Cadmus.  On  their  birth  thej' 
immediately  fought  with  one  another,  till 
only  five  remained.     The  survivors  helped 
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Cndmns   to   found   Thebes,   and    were    tlie 
ancestors  of  the  Theban  nobility. 

Spartianiis.     A   lioman   historian.      {Sec 

SCRIPTOKES   HlSTORI,?;:   AuGUST.lC.) 

Spartiatae.  In  Sparta  the  ruling  class  of 
those  who  had  the  full  rights  of  citizens,  as 
distinguished  from  the  subject  Pcriwci 
and  ildots  {q.v.).  They  were  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Dorians,  who  had  formerly 
conquered  the  land  under  the  leadership  of 
Aristodemus.  As  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  divided,  see  Phyl.e.  Their 
number  is  said  never  to  have  exceeded 
10,000,  and,  as  they  were  utterly  opposed 
to  the  admission  of  foreign  elements,  it  was 
constantly  decreasing.  At  the  time  of  the 
Persian  wars  it  still  amounted  to  8,000, 
about  320  B.C.  to  little  more  than  1,0(X). 

They  were  called  Iwmoioi  (men  sharing 
equal  rights),  with  reference  to  the  equality 
established  amongst  them  by  the  legislation 
of  Lycurgus,  (1)  iu  their  education  (^.r.), 
which  was  exclusively  directed  towards  fit- 
ting them  for  service  in  war ;  (2)  in  their 
way  of  living,  especiallj'  in  the  meals  which 
they  had  in  common  {see  SyssItia)  ;  (3) 
in  their  property  ;  (4)  and  in  their  political 
rights. 

To  every  family  of  Spartiatce  an  equal 
portion  of  land  was  assigned  by  Lycurgus, 
with  a  number  of  helots  who  had  settled 
upon  it,  who  had  to  cultivate  the  property 
and  deliver  the  produce  to  its  possessor.  The 
Spartiatce  themselves  were  not  allowed  to 
engage  in  a  handicraft,  or  in  trade,  or  in  agri- 
culture ;  their  whole  life  had  to  be  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  State,  and  therefore 
they  had  their  abode  in  Sparta  itself.  The 
allotted  land  and  the  helots  were  accounted 
State  property,  and  the  possessors  had  no 
kind  of  right  to  dispose  of  them.  Families 
which  were  dying  out  were  preserved  by 
adopting  sons  of  families  related  to  them, 
and  similarly  heiresses  were  married  to 
men  without  inheritance  of  their  own. 
If  a  family  consisted  of  several  male 
members,  then  the  eldest  was  considered 
as  head  of  the  family,  and  had  to  sup- 
port his  brothers.  The  original  equality 
of  property  came  to  an  end,  partly 
through  the  extinction  of  many  families 
and  the  transference  of  their  lot  of 
ground,  partly  by  the  silent  abrogation 
of  the  old  law,  which  did  not  allow  the 
Spartiatw  to  possess  silver  or  gold,  but 
chiefly  after  the  law  of  Epitadeiis,  by  which 
the  free  disposal  of  land  was  allowed,  if 
not  by  sale,  at  least  by  gift  during  lifetime 
and  by  will.     But  the  principle  of  aristo- 


cratic equalitj'  long  continued  in  form  ;  and 
only  those  who  did  not  fulfil  the  conditions 
attached  to  the  equality  of  rights,  or  who 
did  not  obey  the  injunctions  of  Lycurgus  as 
to  the  education  of  the  young,  and  as  to 
the  life  of  adult  citizens,  or  who  did  not 
contribute  to  the  common  meals,  suftored  a 
diminution  of  their  political  rights.  This 
involved  exclusion  from  the  government 
and  administration  of  the  State,  as  well  as 
from  the  right  of  electing  or  being  elected 
t-o  office  ;  but  the  punishment  affected  the 
individual  only,  and  did  not  descend  to  his 
childi-eu,  nor  did  it  touch  his  position  in 
personal  law. 

Spes.  The  Roman  personification  of 
hope,  especially  of  hope  for  a  good  harvest, 
and  (in  later'  times)  for  the  blessing  of 
children.  There  were  several  temples  to 
Sjjes  in  Rome.  She  was  represented  as  a 
youthful  figure,  moving  along  lightly  in  a 
long  robe,  which  was  raised  a  little  in  her 
left  hand,  while  her  right  bore  a  bud,  either 
closed  or  just  aboitt  to  open.  In  the  course 
of  time  slie  came  to  be  usually  considered 
as  a  goddess  of  the  future,  invoked  at 
births  and  marriages,  and  on  similar  occa- 
sions. 

Sphasristerium  (Gr.  sphairisterldn).  A 
court  for  the  game  of  ball  in  the  gymnasia 
and  thermce.  Spha'ristice  was  the  name 
of  the  art  of  playing  at  ball  {q.v.). 

Sphendone.  A  fastening  for  the  hair  of 
the  Greek  women.     {See  Hair.) 

Sphinx  ("  the  throttler  ").  A  monster 
borrowed  from  Egyptian  religion  and  sym- 
bolism, originallj'  represented  with  the  body 
of  a  winged  lion  and  the  breast  and  head  of  a 
maiden,  and  subseqtiently  in  still  more  won- 
derful forms  (as  a  maiden  with  the  breast, 
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feet,  and  claws  of  a  lion,  the  tail  of  a  serpent, 
and  the  wings  of  a  bird  ;  or  as  a  lion  in  front 
and  a  human  being  behind,  with  vulture's 
claws   and   eagle's   wings).      According  to 
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HesiocI,  Spliinx  was  tlie  danghtei'  of  the 
Chimisra  and  Orthrus  ;  according  to  others, 
of  Echidna  andTj^phon.  Hera  (or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  ArC's  or  Dlon3"sns)  in  anger 
at  the  crimes  of  Laius,  sent  her  to  Tliebes 
from  Etliiopia.  She  took  up  her  abode  on 
a  rock  near  the  city  and  gave  every  passer 
by  the  woll-luiown  riddle :  "  What  walks 
on  four  legs  in  the  morning,  on  two  at  noon, 
and  on  three  in  the  evening  ?  "  She  flung 
from  the  rock  all  who  could  not  answer  it. 
When  (Edipiis  explained  the  riddle  rightly 
as  referring  to  man  in  the  successive  stages 
of  infancy,  the  prime  of  life,  and  old  ago, 
she  flung  herself  down  from  the  rock. 

Spinning.    Sec  Weaving. 

Spolia.  The  Roman  term  for  the  arms 
taken  from  an  enemy  defeated  in  single 
combat,  and  also  for  those  portions  of  the 
captured  armour  which  were  promised  by 
the  general  to  soldiers  who  distinguished 
themselves.  They  were  hung  up  in 
a  temple  with  a  dedicatory  inscrip- 
tion [Vergil,  yEn.  iii  288]  or  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  house,  where  they 
remained,  even  if  the  house  passed 
into  other  hands.  Sjjolia  oplmct 
were  the  arms  taken  from  the  hostile 
general  by  a  Roman  leader  com- 
manding under  his  own  auspices, 
and  were  consecrated  to  Jupiter 
Ftiretrius  on  the  Capitol.  This  is 
said  to  have  been  first  done  by 
Romulus,  who  is  the  traditional 
founder  of  the  sanctuary  of  Fei-e- 
trius  [Livy,  i  10  §  6].  They  were 
legitimately  won  on  only  two  sub- 
sequent occasions  [by  Aulus  Cor- 
nelius Cossus  from  the  king  of  Veii, 
and  by  M.  Claudius  Marcel lus  from 
the  king  of  the  Gasatae,  Plutarch, 
Marc.dlus  8]. 

Stadium  (Gr.  stddion).  The 
course  for  foot-races  amongst  the 
Greeks  ;  the  usual  length  of  it  was 
GOO  Greek  feet,  a  measure  which 
Heracles,  according  to  the  myth, 
had  appointed  for  the  course  at 
Olympia.  {See  Olympian  Games, 
fig.  4.)  Subsequently  this  became 
the  standard  unit  for  measuring  dis- 
tances. On  both  of  the  longer  sides 
of  the  course  were  natural  or  arti- 
ficial elevations  with  terraced  seats 
for  the  spectators.  At  one  end 
there  was  generally  a  semicircular 
space  especially  intended  for  wrestling,  and 
this  was  the  place  for  the  umpires.  Near 
this  was  the  pillar  which  marked  the  goal. 


The  starting-point  was  also  [sometimes]  indi- 
cated by  a  pillar  at  the  other  end,  which 
was  originally  straight,  and  in  later  times 
curved  hke  the  end  near  the  goal.  For  the 
dilferent  kind  of  races,  see  Gymnastics. 
Stasinus.  A  Greek  epic  poet.  (.See  Epos.) 
Stata  Mater.  An  Italian  goddess  who 
gave  protection  in  cases  of  fires  and  conflag- 
rations. (iSVe  Vulcan.)  [Giaei-o,  Dc  LcylbuH 
ii  28;  she  is  sometimes  identified  with 
Vcstn.] 

Stater  (lit.  "a  standard"  coin).  (1) 
The  principal  gold  coin  of  Greece.  The 
Attic  stater  of  gold,  a  gold  piece  of  two 
gold  (■?»'rtc7i>na3  =  twenty  silver  dracJimcL',= 
13s.  4(7.,  in  intrinsic  value  of  silver.  To 
the  same  standard  of  currency  belonged 
the  Macedonian  gold  stater  first  struck  by 
Philip  II  and  Alexander  the  Great.  (2) 
The  silver  stater  is  a  term  applied  in  later 
times  to  the  Athenian  tetradrachm,  of  four 
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(Curtius  and  Kaupert,  Atlas  of  Athens,  p.  13.) 

a'ilver  drach7na{  =  2s.Sd.  in  intrinsic  value). 
{See  Coinage.) 

Statins.    (1)  See  Gscilius. 
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(2)  Puhlius  Pd/umiis  Statins.  A  Roman 
poet,  born,  at  Naples  about  45  a.d.  His 
father,  who  afterwards  settled  in  Rome,  and 
was  busy  there  as  a  teacher,  was  himself  a 
poet,  and  the  son  owed  his  training  to  him. 
Early  in  life  he  gained  the  approval  of  his 
contemporaries  by  his  poetic  talent,  espe- 
cially in  improvisation,  and  several  times 
won  the  victory  in  poetic  competitions. 
Yet  he  remained  all  his  life  dependent  on 
tho  favour  of  Domitian  and  of  the  great  men 
of  Rome,  whose  goodwill  he  sought  to  pro- 
pitiate by  the  most  servile  flatteries.  In 
later  life  he  went  back  to  Naples,  where  he 
died  about  96.  Two  epic  poems  of  his  are 
preserved,  both  dedicated  to  Domitian,  (1) 
the  Thchuis  in  twelve  books,  published  after 
twelve  years'  labour  in  92,  on  the  struggle 
of  the  sons  of  tEdlptis  for  Thebes,  perhaps 
in  imitation  of  the  poem  of  the  same  name 
by  Antimachus ;  and  (2)  the  two  first  books 
of  an  incomplete  Acli'dlHs.  We  also  have 
his  Silvce,  a  collection  of  occasional  poems, 
mostly  in  hexameters,  but  partly  in  lyrical 
vorse.  Statins  is  distinguished  among 
his  contemporaries  by  skill  and  imagina- 
tion, but  suffers  from  the  tendency  of  the 
time  to  make  great  display  of  learning  and 
rhetorical  ornament.  His 
poems  were  much  read  both 
in  antiquity  and  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Stele  (G'rec^-).  An  upright 
tablet  or  slab  of  stone.  At 
Athens  such  tablets  were 
set  up  in  a  public  place, 
especially  on  the  Acr(5polis. 
Laws,  decrees,  treaties, 
etc.,  as  well  as  sentences 
of  punishment  against  de- 
faulters were  engraved 
upon  them,  and  thus  made 
jmblicly  known.  The  use 
of  stdcE  for  funeral  monu- 
ments was  common  in  all 
Greek  countries.  In  earlier 
times  the}'  are  narrow  and 
thin  slabs  of  stone,  slightly 
tapering  towards  the  top, 
which  is  crowned  either 
with  anthcmid  (decorations 
of  flowers  and  leaves,  see 
cut),  or  with  a  small 
triangular  pediment  orna- 
mented with  rosettes.  The 
shorter  but  broader  stele, 
crowned  with  a  pedimenti 
the  other  kind. 
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is   later   than 
Many  such  stelrv  resemble 
small   shrines    or   chapels    [Perry's   Greek 


Scul2}tit)r,  tig.  121].  Besides  the  inscrip- 
tion referring  to  the  dead,  they  often  bera' 
representations  of  them  in  relief,  as  in  the 
famous  monument  to  Dexileos,  B.C.  390, 
near  the  Dipj'lnm  at  Athens.  [For  a  stele, 
more  than  a  century  earlier,  with  a  warrior 
in  low  relief,  sec  Hoplites.] 

Steiitor.  One  of  the  Greeks  before  Troy, 
who  could  shout  as  loudly  as  fifty  men 
together  [77.  v  785].  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Thracian  or  Arcadian,  and  to  have 
found  his  death  in  a  contest  of  shouting 
with  Hermes. 

Stephanos  (Greek).  The  garland  (see 
Corona),  also  a  metal  band  for  the  forehead, 
like  a  diadem.  (See  Hair,  Mode  ov 
Wearing.) 

Stephamis.  (1)  [A  sculptor  of  the  archa- 
istic  school  of  Pasiteles  (a  contemporary  of 
Pompey).  His  name  appears  on  a  well- 
known  statue  of  a  nude  youth  in  the  Villa 
Albani,  which  is  repeated  with  verj^  slight 
alteration  in  a  male  statue  forming  part 
of  a  group  in  the  Naples  Museum.  Among 
his  pupils  was  the  sculptor  Meuelaus.  {See 
Sculpture,  fig.  IG.)]  [J.  E.  S.] 

(2)  0/ Byzantium.  Author  of  a  compre- 
hensive geographical  work,  about  500  a.d., 
originally  consisting  of  more  than  fifty 
books  in  the  form  of  a  lexicon,  compiled 
out  of  more  than  100  authors,  which  also 
contained  notices  of  myths,  history,  etc.,  with 
constant  indication  of  authorities.  Besides 
fragments  of  the  original,  we  possess  only 
a  meagre  epitome  b}'  a  grammarian  named 
Hermolans ;  but  even  in  this  mutilated  form 
it  is  of  great  value. 

Sterope.  One  of  the  Pleiads,  mother  of 
CEnomaiis,  by  Ares. 

Steropes.    One  of  the  Cycloi^es  (q.v.). 

Stesichorus.  The  most  famous  represen- 
tative of  the  earlier  Dorian  lyrical  poetry, 
at  Himera  in  Sicily,  about  030  B.C.  Ori- 
ginally called  TJsias,  he  received  the  name 
of  Stesichorus  ("  marshal  of  choruses "), 
possibly  from  his  office  of  directing  the 
choruses  and  superintending  their  practice. 
It  is  related  that  he  was  struck  blind  for 
a  lampoon  on  Helen,  as  tho  cause  of  the 
Trojan  War,  but  received  his  ej-esight 
again  when  he  composed  a  lyiical  poem 
recanting  the  first,  and  called  pdlinodia 
[Plato,  Phadr.  243a].  He  died,  aged  eighty- 
five,  at  Catana,  where  he  had  a  tomb  in  front 
of  the  gate  named  after  him.  The  choral 
ode  had  been  divided  by  Alcman  into 
strophe  and  antistrophe.  Stesichorus  is 
said  to  have  completed  its  form  by  adding 
the  epodos  (epode),  which  was  sung  by  the 
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chorus  as  they  remniued  stationary  after 
the  completion  of  the  two  preceding  move- 
ments. He  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
the  loftier  style  of  lyric  poetry.  His  festal 
songs,  afterwards  divided  into  twent3'-six 
books,  were  chiefly  on  mythological  themes, 
especially  the  myths  of  Thebes  and  Troy, 
in  simple  metrical  forms  closely  allied  to 
epic  verse,  and  in  an  epic  dialect  which 
contains  a  few  Doric  idioms.  His  splendid 
power  of  expression  received  the  highest 
praise  from  the  ancients;  he  was  called 
the  Homer  of  lyric  poets  [cp.  Qnintiliau 
X  1  §  62],  and  it  used  to  be  said  that 
Homer's  soul  had  passed  into  him  [AnfJio- 
logia  Palatina  vii  75].  We  only  possess 
fragments  of  his  poetry. 

Sthgnelus.  (1)  Son  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  and  father  of  Eui-ystheus.  {Cp. 
Amphitryox.) 

(2)  Son  of  Capaneus  and  Euadne  (q.v.). 
He  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Epigoni  against  Thebes  and  in  the  Trojan 
War,  where  he  fought  as  the  bravo  com- 
rade and  charioteer  of  Diomedes. 

Stheno.     One  of  the  Gorgous  (q.v.). 

Stheuoboea.     See  Anteia. 

Stilus  [wrongly  speU  styhts].  An  iron 
instrument,  pointed  at  one  end  and  flat  at 
the  other,  for  writing  on  tablets  covered 
with  a  thin  coating  of  wax.  {See  Writing 
Materials.) 

Stipendium.  The  Roman  military  pay. 
Originallj'  the  tribe  had  to  contribute  the 
necessary  means  to  provide  for  its  contin- 
gent. It  was  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  against  Veii  in  404  B.C.  that  paj'ment 
of  a  sum  by  the  State  was  introduced. 
This  was  given  to  the  soldiers,  either  before 
or  after  the  campaign,  as  compensation 
for  the  costs  of  their  living  dui-ing  its 
continuance.  When  this  had  gradually' 
become  a  regular  payment,  it  became  cus- 
tomarj'  in  making  it  to  deduct  everything 
which  the  State  provided  for  the  army  in 
the  way  of  clothing,  arms,  and  food ;  but 
under  the  Empire  maintenance  was  given 
free.  In  the  time  of  Polybius  the  pay  of 
legionaries  was  120  denarii  (£4  46'.) ;  of 
centurions  twice,  and  of  knights  three  times 
that  amount.  Csesar  increased  it  to  225 
denarii  (£7  17s.)  for  a  legionary,  Domitian 
to  300  (£10  10s.).  The  prjetorians  received 
under  Tiberius  720  denarii  (£25  ,5s.). 

StiiK'ndium  is  also  the  name  of  the  fixed 
normal  tax  imposed  on  conquered  provinces, 
•which  might  consist  of  mone}'',  or  produce, 
or  both.  During  the  Eepublic,  when  a 
country  was  conquered,  this   was   usually 


flxed  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
i  existing  taxes,  and  the  country  divided 
into  fiscal  districts,  and  the  officials  of  the 
chief  places  in  each  compelled  to  pay  in  the 
portion  which  fell  to  them.  Under  Augustus 
the  taxes  were  for  the  first  time  fixed  upon 
the  basis  of  a  measurement  of  the  ground 
occupied,  and  of  a  computation  of  property 
(census).  The  stipendium  was  either  a 
ground-tax  {trtbutum  soli),  or  a  personal 
tax  (tributum  capitis),  which  was  partly  a 
poll-tax,  partly  a  jDroperty-tax,  partly  a  tax 
on  the  trade  carried  on  by  the  individual. 
In  exceptional  cases  special  taxes  were  also 
imposed.  Those  bound  to  pay  the  stipen- 
dium were  called  stXpendiarll. 

Stoa.     The  Greek  term  for  a  colonnade, 
such  as  those  built  outside  or  inside  temples, 
around    dwelling-houses,    gymnasia,    and 
market-places.    They  were  also  set  up  sepa- 
rately as  ornaments  of  the  streets  and  0])en 
places.     The   simplest   form   is    that   of    a 
roofed  colonnade,  with  a  wall  on  one  side, 
which   was    often    decorated    with    paint- 
ings.    Thus  in  the  market-place  at  Athens 
the  stoa  precMe   (the  Painted    Colonnade) 
was  decorated  with  Polygnotus'  representa- 
tions of  the  destruction  of  Troy,  the  fight 
of  the  Athenians   with   the  Amazons,  and 
the  battles  of  Marathon  and  (Enoe.     The 
stoa  bdslleios,  also  in  the  market-place,  in 
which  the   archon    bdsileus  sat  as  judge, 
was   pi'obably  divided   longitudinally  into 
three  parts  by  two  rows  of  columns,  and 
was  the  pattern   for  the  Eoman   basilica 
(q.v.). — Zeno  of  Citium  taught  in  the  stoa 
pcecile,  and  his  adherents  accordingly  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Stoics. 
i       Among  the  Romans  similar  colonnades 
I  attached  to  other  buildings,  or  built  out  in 
the  open,  were  called  jjoriirus.     They  were 
I  named  from  the  neighbouring  edifices  (e.g. 
j  piorticus   Concordia;,  close    to   the    temple 
j  of  Concord);  from  their  builders  (e.g.  ^wr- 
i  ticus  PompCia)  ;  also  from  the  pictures  set 
j  up  in  them  (e.g.  porticus  Argonauturmn); 
and  from  the  business  chiefly  carried  on  in 
them,  as  porticus  Argentaria,  the  hall  of 
the  money-changers.     These  halls  were  the 
chief  places   for  public  intercourse  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Stobaus  (loannes).  Of  Stobi  in  Mace- 
donia. About  500  A.D.  he  composed,  for  the 
education  of  his  son  Septimlus,  a  philo- 
sophical anthology  in  four  books,  from  the 
extracts  which  he  had  made  in  the  course 
of  his  extensive  reading  from  more  than 
500  Greek  poets  and  prose  writers.  It  is 
of  great  value,   as   it   includes   numerous 
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iraiimonts  of  works  now  lost,  and  is  parti- 
cularly ricli  in  quotations  from  the  works 
of  the  tTreek  dramatists. 

The  collection,  which  originally  seems  to 
have  formed  one  whole  work,  has  been 
separated  into  two  distinct  portions  in  the 
course  of  time:  (1)  The  "  physical,  dialec- 
tical, and  ethical  eclogues "  (or  selections) 
in  two  books  (imperfect  at  the  beginning 
and  end);  and  (2)  the  FloriUgmm.  also  in 
two  books,  on  ethical  and  political  subjects, 
the  sections  of  which  are  in  great  part  so 
arranged  that  each  virtue  is  treated  in 
connexion  with  its  opposite  vice. 

Stoics.  The  adherents  of  a  school  of 
philosophy  {Stoicisin),  founded  by  Zeno  of 
Citium  about  310  a.d.  They  derived  their 
name  from  the  Painted  Stoa  {sec  Stoa)  in 
Athens,  in  which  Zeno  lectured.  Tor 
further  details,  sec  Philosophy. 

Stola.  The  outer  garment  worn  by 
Roman  matrons  above  the  tunica  intiina 
or  chemise.  It  was  longer  than  the  body, 
slit  open  at  the  top  on  either  side  and 
fastene-l  together  by  clasps,  while  below  it 
was  provided  with  a  border  {instltd)  woven 
on  to  it,  and  was  gathered  vip  below  the 
breast  by  a  girdle  so  as  to  form  broad 
falling  folds  {rugcK).  It  had  either  no 
sleeves  or  half-sleeves,  according  as  the 
under  tunic  had  or  had  not  half-.sleeves. 
For  the  garb  of  women  unmarried  or  in 
disgrace,  see  Toga.  Under  the  Empire  the 
stola  fell  gradually  out  of  use.  After  the 
4th  century  a.d.  there  appears  in  its  stead 
the  daltnufiea,  worn  by  men  and  women, 
a  kind  of  tunic  with  sleeves. 

Strabo  (Gr.  Straban).  The  Greek  geo- 
grapher. He  was  born  of  a  good  family  at 
Aniiiseia  in  Pontus  about  G3  B.C.  After  the 
conclusion  of  his  education  in  philosophy  be 
devoted  himself  to  historical  and  geographi- 
cal studies,  and  undertook  long  journeys  ia 
Asia  Minor,  also  in  Egypt  up  to  the  boun- 
daries of  Ethiopia,  and  in  parts  of  Greece 
and  Italy,  paying  several  visits  to  Rome. 
He  composed  a  great  historic  woi-k  in  forty- 
seven  books, which  fromthe  fifth  book  onwards 
formed  a  continuation  of  Poly  bins  down  to 
his  own  time ;  but  of  this  only  a  few  frag- 
ments remain. 

His  Gt'dgnljjJuca,  however,  we  possess 
complete  in  seventeen  books,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  gaps  in  the  seventh  book. 
This  was  finished  about  a.d.  23.  It  is  the 
princiijal  geographical  work  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  ancient  times.  It  consists 
of  descriptions  of  countries  and  pieoples, 
and  is  specially  valuable  on  account  of  the 


extent  and  importance  of  the  historical  and 
topographical  matter  it  contains,  partly 
derived  from  personal  observation,  but 
chiefly  drawn  from  the  best  authorities,  par- 
ticularly from  Eratosthenes.  The  first  two 
books  contain  (1)  a  criticism,  not  always  just, 
of  the  more  ancient  geographers  from  the 
time  of  Homer ;  and  (2)  the  mathematical 
l^art  of  physical  geographj-,  the  weakest 
portion  of  the  work ;  books  iii-x  describe 
Europe  (iii  Spain,  iv  Gaul,  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  the  Alps,  v  and  vi  Italy,  vii  the  north 
and  east  of  Europe  to  the  Danube,  viii-x 
Greece) ;  xi-xvi  Asia  ;  xvii  Africa.  Strabo 
gives  detailed  accounts  of  niauners  and 
customs,  history  and  constitutions,  wliereas, 
in  topography,  he  generally  gives  only  what 
is  of  most  importance.  His  style  is  clear 
and  attractive.  Notwithstanding  a  great 
extension  of  geographical  knowledge,  the 
work  was  not  superseded  by  any  later  one, 
and  indeed  even  in  the  Middle  Ages  was 
still  used  in  selcctioiis  as  a  school-book  in 
Constantinople.  [See Tozer's*S'(7cc^/o;.s, 1893.] 
Strategus(6r')'ccA;).  A  general.  Among  the 
Laccdd'inonians,  it  was  a  special  designation 
of  leaders  of  those  armies  which  were  not 
commanded  by  the  kings.  They  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  public  assembly,  or  by  the 
ephors  commissioned  thereby.  At  Athens, 
there  was  annually  elected,  by  show  of  hands 
(cheirdtumd)  in  the  public  assembl)',  a  board 
of  Ten  Generals,  who  had  the  superinten- 
dence of  all  militarj-  affairs.  Only  those 
were  elected  to  this  high  and  influential 
office  who  were  lawfullj'  married,  and  who 
possessed  landed  property  in  Attica.  In 
earlier  times  they  superintended  operations 
both  by  land  and  sea,  and  assumed  the 
actual  command  in  turn  on  successive  days, 
while  they  held  a  council  of  war  in  common. 
In  later  times  no  more  were  sent  to  the 
seat  of  war  than  were  deemed  sufficient  for 
the  purpose  ;  and,  from  the  time  when  the 
Athenians  carried  on  their  wars  mainly  by 
means  of  mercenaries,  soldiers  of  experi- 
ence, who  did  not  belong  to  the  board,  were 
not  unfrequently  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand, and  were  called  strategi  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war.  Those  strategi 
who  remained  at  home,  besides  seeing  that 
the  country  was  protected  against  hostile 
invasion,  had  the  control  of  the  war-taxes 
and  the  tru-rarehiu,  the  selection  and  equip- 
ment of  the  troops  and  the  jurisiliction 
affecting  all  the  law-suits  connected  with 
the  war-taxes  and  trierarehy,  as  well  as 
all  the  military  offences  which  had  not  been 
punished  by  the  general  at  the  seat  of  war. 
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Thoir  chamber  of  oflice  was  called  the 
strdtcgwn,  and  here  they  dined  together 
at  the  expense  of  the  State.  [The  office  of 
strdfcijus  was  not  created  by  Cllsthenes, 
but  was  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Dracou  (Aristotle,  Constitution  of  Athens, 
4).  In  the  4th  century  we  find  the  stratcgi 
no  longer  elected  from  each  of  the  ten 
phyla,  bxit  from  the  whole  body  of  citizens 
without  distinction  oi phT/le  {ilj.  Gl).] 

The  highest  oiScer  oi^  the  .Etolian  and 
the  Achsean  league,  who  was  not  only  a 
commander  of  the  federal  army,  but  also 
president  of  the  council  and  assemblies  of 
the  league,  also  bore  the  title  of  stratcf/its. 

Streiiae.  Gifts  which  it  was  customary 
for  the  Romans  to  make  at  the  new  year 
with  accompanying  good  wishes.  The  word 
is  connected  with  the  name  of  a  Sabine 
tutelary  goddess,  Stt-rnia,  who  corresjjonds 
to  the  Roman  Sulus,  and  froni  whose 
precinct  beside  the  Via  Sacra  at  Rome 
consecrated  branches  were  carried  up  to 
the  Capitoline  at  the  new  year.  The  stvenoi 
consisted  of  branches  of  bay  and  of  palm, 
sweetmeats  made  of  honej',  and  figs  or 
dates,  as  a  good  omen  that  the  year  might 
bring  only  jov  and  happiness  [Ovid.  Fasti, 
i  185-190].  the  fruits  were  gilded  [Martial 
viii  33,  11]  as  they  are  now  in  Germany; 
and  the  word,  as  well  as  the  custom,  sur- 
vives in  the  French  c'trcnnes.  Pieces  of 
monej',  especiallj'  the  ancient  as,  with  the 
image  of  Janus,  who  was  speciall}'  honoured 
on  this  day,  were  also  sent  as  presents,  as 
well  as  small  lamps  of  terracotta  or  bronze 
stamped  with  a  motto  and  with  minute 
representations  of  the  usual  gifts.  Clients 
in  particular  were  in  the  habit  of  compli- 
menting their  patrons  with  such  presents  ; 
and,  during  and  after  the  time  of  Augustus, 
the  emperors  benefited  considerably  by  this 
custom,  which  lasted  till  the  fifth  century, 
although  abolished  several  times  by  special 
edict  [Suetonius,  Oct.  57  and  91,  Calig.  42]. 

Stringed  Instruments.  Sec  Cithara, 
Lyra,  Sambuca. 

Stylus.    {See  Stilus.) 

Stymphalides  {the  Stymphalian  birds). 
According  to  the  Greek  legend  these  birds 
infested  the  lake  Stymphalus  in  Arcadia. 
They  had  brazen  claws,  beaks,  and  wings, 
and  were  able  to  discharge  their  own  feathers 
like  arrows.  Their  destruction  formed  one 
of  the  labours  of  Heracles  (q.i\). 

Styx.  The  eldest  daughter  of  Oceanus 
and  Tethys,  by  Pallas,  son  of  the  Titan 
Crius.  She  became  the  mother  of  Zelus 
(zeal),  Nike  (victory),  Kratos  (power),  and 


Bia  (strength).  She  was  the  first  of  all  the 
immortals  who  hastened  with  all  her  off- 
spring to  help  Zeus  against  the  Titans. 
In  return  for  this  Zeus  retained  her  chil- 
dren with  him  in  Olympus,  and  Styx  her- 
self became  the  goddess  by  whom  the  most 
solemn  oaths  were  sworn.  She  is  the 
Nymph  of  the  mighty  river  of  the  same 
name  (the  tenth  part  of  the  water  of 
Oceanus)  which  flows  in  the  nether  world. 
She  dwells  in  the  distant  west,  on  the 
borders  of  the  night,  in  a  house  supported 
by  silver  columns  and  overshadowed  by 
lofty  mountains.  When  one  of  the  gods 
had  to  take  an  oath  by  Styx,  Iris  fetched 
some  of  her  sacred  water  in  a  golden  cup  : 
whoever  swore  falsely  thereby  was  punished 
by  having  to  lie  speechless  and  breathless 
for  a  year,  and  by  banishment  for  nine 
3'ears  from  the  council  of  the  gods  [Hesiod, 
Theog.  775-»)G]. 

Subligaculum.  The  linen  bandage  worn 
by  the  Roman  gymnasts  whilst  performing 
their  exercises.  It  was  passed  round  the 
waist  and  between  the  legs. 

Suetonius  Tranquilhis  {Gains).  The 
Roman  historian,  born  about  75  a.d.  He 
lived  during  the  time  of  Trajan  as  an  advo- 
cate and  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  Rome,  in 
close  intimacy  with  the  j'ounger  Pliny,  to 
whose  influence  he  owed  many  favours. 
Under  Hadrian  he  was  appointed  ])rivate 
secretary  to  the  emj)eror ;  but  in  121  he 
fell  into  disgrace,  and  appears  thenceforth 
to  have  devoted  his  life  to  learned  studies 
and  to  varied  research.  He  died  aljout  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  century.  Like  Varro,  he 
collected  notes  on  all  kinds  of  subjects, 
history,  literature,  antiquities,  philologj', 
physical  sciences,  and  worked  them  up  in 
numerous  writings  (some  of  them  appar- 
entl}^  in  Greek).  Amongst  these  an  ency- 
clopsedic  work  called  Pruta,  in  at  least  ten 
books,  occupied  a  prominent  position ;  and 
just  as  he  himself  frequently  quoted  Varro, 
so  he  in  his  turn  was  frequently  quoted  by 
later  writers.  Apart  from  titles  and  frag- 
ments the  following  works  of  his  are  still 
intact:  (1)  The  lives  of  the  first  twelve 
emperors  (Dc  Vltd  Ca'sdmm)  in  eight  books 
books  i-vi  treating  of  one  emperor  each, 
from  Cffisar  to  Nero;  vii,  of  Galba,  Otho. 
Vitellius;  viii,  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  and 
Domitian.  This  work  contains  an  abun- 
dance of  more  or  less  important  facts  about 
the  public  and  private  life  of  the  emperors, 
grouped  in  a  systematic  manner,  and  ex- 
pressed in  clear  and  simple  language.  (2) 
Of  his   literary  and    historical   work,   Dc 
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Mris  lllustribus,  which  apparently  in- 
cluded the  Roman  poets,  orators,  historians, 
grammarians,  and  rhetoricians  down  to  the 
time  of  Domitian,  we  possess  the  lives 
of  Terence  and  Horace,  and  a  fragment 
of  that  of  Litcan,  besides  extracts  made 
by  the  grammarian  Diomedes  and  by  St. 
Jerome  from  the  hook  De  Foctls.  From  the 
book  Dc  Ilistijr'icis,  we  have  a  fragment  of 
the  biography  of  the  elder  Pliny,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  chapter  De  Gra)timCitv:is 
ft  Ehctortbits.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
3rd  ceuturj',  under  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus,  his  work  on  the  Lives  of  the 
i'lesars  was  continued  by  Marius  Maximus, 
who  treated  of  the  emperors  from  Nerva  to 
I'jh'igilbalus. 

Sufifectus.  A  magistrate  elected  in  place 
of  one  who  vacated  office  before  the  end 
of  the  year  for  which  he  was  elected.  The 
substitute  continued  in  office  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.     {Cp.  Consules.) 

Suidas.i  A  Greek  lexicographer  who 
lived  about  970  A.D.,  and  compiled,  from 
the  lexicographical,  grammatical,  and  ex- 
planatory works  of  his  predecessors,  a 
lexicon  which  contains  explanations  of 
words,  and  accounts,  mainly  biographical, 
of  earlier  writers.  The  work  is  put  together 
hastily,  and  without  skill  or  discrimination. 
It  is  also  mari'ed  by  numerous  mistakes. 
Nevertheless  it  is  very  valuable,  owing  to 
the  wealth  of  information  on  literary  his- 
tory contained  in  it,  much  of  this  not  being 
found  elsewhere. 

Sulla.    ;S'6'c'  Annalists. 

Sulpicia.  Several  Roman  poetesses  bear 
this  name.  For  the  first,  see  Tibullus.  A 
.second,  who  is  mentioned  by  Martial  about 
the  time  of  Domitian,  wrote  amatory  poems 
which  are  lost.  A  poem  in  seventy  hexa- 
meters and  entitled  a  Satire,  being  a  com- 
plaint to  the  Muse  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
philosophers  from  Rome  by  Domitian  (89 
and  93  A.D.),  is  written  in  her  name  ;  but 
this  puerile  performance  is  of  a  later  date, 
her  name  having  been  wrongly  attached 
to  it. 

Sulpicuis.  (f)  Scrcius  Suljncius  Rufiis. 
A  Roman  jurist,  born  about  lt'5  B.C.,  preetor 
in  65,  and  consul  in  51.  He  supported 
Ctesar  in  the  civil  war,  and  was  appointed 
by  him  proconsul  of  Achaia  in  46  ;  he  died 
in  43  on  the  journey  to  Mutina  as  ambas- 
sador of  the  Senate  to  Autonius  [Cicero, 
Phil.  ix].  After  he  had  abandoned  his 
rivalry  with  his  contemporary  Cicero  in  the 
field  of  oratory,  he  applied  himself  to  juris- 
prudence, and  contributed  to  its  systematic 


development  by  numerous  writings  [ej>. 
Cicero,  Pro  Mureml,  §  §  15-30,  and  De 
Legibus  i  17]. 

(2)  Genus  Saljjicius  ApoUlnufis,  of  Car- 
thage. A  distinguished  grammarian  of  the 
2nd  century  A.D.,  and  teacher  of  Aulus 
Gellius  (^.t'.).  His  extant  writings  consist 
of  metrical  summaries  of  the  comedies  of 
Terence  and  of  the  ^Eneid  of  Virgil. 

(3)  Sul2)icius  Severus,  of  Aquitania, 
gave  up  a  brilliant  career  as  advocate  and 
orator,  to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian 
priesthood  and  an  ascetic  life,  and  wrote, 
between  400  and  405  A.D.,  a  short  history  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  Christian  Church 
in  two  volumes,  entitled  Chronica.  It  is 
a  work  executed  on  the  model  of  Sallust 
and  Tacitus,  and  displays  great  industry 
anl  stylistic  finish. 

Suinmanus.  An  ancient  Etruscan  deit}- 
of  the  nocturnal  heavens,  to  whom  was 
ascribed  thunder  by  night ;  as  that  by  day 
was  ascribed  to  Jupitei'.  He  had  a  chapel 
on  the  Capitol,  and  his  image  in  terra  cotta 
stood  on  the  pediment  of  the  great  temple. 
Besides  this  he  had  a  temple  near  the 
Circus  Maximus,  where  on  the  20th  of  June 
an  annual  sacrifice  was  offered  to  him.  His 
true  significance  became  in  later  times  so 
obscure  that  his  name  was  falsely  explained 
as  meaning  the  highest  of  the  Mant-s  {sitm- 
mus  Aldnium)  and  equivalent  to  Dis  pater, 
or  the  Greek  Pluto. 

Sun  God.     See  Helios  and  AroLLO. 

Sun-dial.     Sec  Gnomon. 

Suovetaurilia.  A  Roman  sacrifice,  con- 
sisting of  a  boar  (s«si,  a  ram  (dvis),  and  a 
bullock  {taurus),  which  was  ctfered  in 
nearly  all  cases  of  lustration  (cp.  cut  under 
Triumph).  For  female  deities  the  female 
animal,  and  on  certain  occasions  young 
animals,  were  selected. 

Supplicatioues.  The  Roman  fast  daj's, 
or  days  of  humiliation,  celebrated  originally 
in  times  of  great  distress,  after  the  Sibyl- 
line books  had  been  duly  consulted.  The 
whole  population,  both  of  the  towns  and 
surrounding  country,  free-born  and  eman- 
cipated men,  women,  and  children,  took 
part  in  the  solemnity.  The  whole  ceremony 
had  a  Greek  rather  than  a  Roman  colour. 
From  the  temple  of  Apollo,  priests  and 
laymen,  crowned  with  wreaths  of  bay, 
marched  in  procession  to  the  sound  of  sing- 
ing and  the  notes  of  the  Ij're,  visiting  all 
the  holy  places,  especially  those  where 
lectisternia  (q.v.)  were  held.  According 
to  the  rite  introduced  from  the  oriental 
Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Romans  touched 


('  Gr.  Souidas.     Ordinarily,  but  erroneously,  pronounced  as  two  S3'llables,  as  in  Pope's  Diniciad,  iv 
2ft.     "  For  Attic  phrase  in  Plato  let  them  seek  ;  I  poach  in  Siiidas  for  unlicensed  Greek."] 
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with  their  faces  the  threshold  of  the  sanc- 
tuaries, prostrated  themselves  before  the 
statues  of  the  gods,  clasping  their  knees 
and  kissing  their  hands  and  feet.  While 
the  prayers  were  being  said,  incense  and 
wine  were  offered,  the  prayers  being  re- 
iiearsed  by  the  members  of  the  collegium 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  Sibylline 
books  {see  Sibvll^e),  and  the  performance 
of  the  holy  I'ites  prescribed  by  them.  On 
-such  days  the  temples  ordinarily  closed  to 
the  public,  or  only  accessible  under  certain 
restrictions,  were  (so  far  as  practicable) 
thrown  open  to  all.  The  thanksgivings 
decreed  by  the  Senate  after  great  victories 
were  celebrated  in  a  similar  manner.  These 
originally  lasted  onlj'  one  day,  but  in  the 
course  of  time  were  lengthened,  until,  at 
the  end  of  the  Republic,  they  sometimes 
extended  over  forty  or  fifty  days,  and  were 
often  united  with  a  public  feasting  of  the 
people. 

Siisarion.  The  originator  of  the  Attic 
comedy.     {Sec  Comedy,  1.) 

Sword.  The  ordinary  sword  of  the 
Greeks  {xiphus,  figs.  2  and  5),  had  a  straight 
two-edged  blade  16  to  18  inches  long,  and 
2  to  2|  inches  broad ;  the  handle,  which 
was  often  made  in  om  piece  with  the  blade, 


12  3  4  6 

(1)  Scabbard  (Gerhard,  AuscrUs.  VaseiiliUUr,  Taf.  cci). 

(2)  Sword  (do.). 

(3)  Sword  (MiUirigen,  Peiiitiircs  dcs  Toscs,  pi.  v). 
U)  Machnira  in  sboath  (ib.  pK  Ivii). 

(5)  Sword  (Moniimciili  dell'  Inst.,  1850,  tav.  x). 
GBEEK    SWORDS    AND   SCABIiAUDS. 

(Giihl  and  Koner,  flg.  277.) 

was  4  to  5  inches  long,  and  without  a  bend, 
but  with  a  cross  or  shell-shaped  guard. 
The  scabbard  was  of  metal  or  leather 
mounted  with  metal,  and  freqttently 
covered  the  hilt  as  well  as  the  blade  (see 
fig.  1).     It   hung  by   a   belt    thrown    over 


the  shoulder,  usually  on  the  left  side,  on  a 
level  with  the  hip.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  4th  century  B.C.,  a  sword  of  nearly 
double  this  length  was  introduced  b}' 
Iphicrates  for  the  light  infantry  called 
peltasts.  A  sword  slightlj^  curved  on  one 
side  from  the  hilt  upwards,  and  only 
sharpened  on  this  side,  was  the  mdclialra 
(figs.  3  and  4).  This  was  the  shape  of  the 
Spartan  sword  {.vjjele},  which  was  peculiarly 
short.  For  the  Roman  sword,  see  Gladios. 
Sycophant  (Gr.  sulcuphantes),  originally 
signified,  according  to  the  popular  deriva- 
tion, one  who  brought  into  notice  cases 
of  the  prohibited  export  of  figs  from 
Attica.  The  term  was  afterwards  applied 
to  a  professional  informer  and  accuser. 
There  were  many  such  persons,  who  carried 
on  a  lucrative  business  in  Athens  at  the 
time  of  the  decay  of  the  democracy,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  authors  of  false 
accusations  were  punished  most  severely. 

Symbola.  The  Greek  term  for  treaties 
between  two  states,  determining  the  pro- 
cedure in  the  event  of  lawsuits  taking  place 
between  their  respective  subjects.  A  com- 
mon provision  of  these  contracts  was  that 
a  party  who  lost  his  cause,  when  tried  by 
the  laws  of  the  foreign  state,  could  appeal 
to  those  of  his  own ;  and  similarly  the 
party  who  had  been  worsted  in  his  own 
state  was  allowed  to  appeal  to  the  law  in 
his  opponent's  state.  Such  treaties  were 
made  chiefly  to  facilitate  commercial  com- 
munications between  different  states. 

Symmachus  {Quintus  Aiiirlius).  A  Ro- 
man orator  and  writer  of  letters,  who  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  4th  century  a.d. 
He  was  of  noble  birth,  and  was  prefect  of 
Rome  in  384  under  Theodosius  the  Great, 
and  afterwards  consul  in  391.  Although 
he  fearlessly  adhered  to  the  decaying 
paganism,  and  even  moved  the  restoration 
of  the  altar  of  Victoria  in  the  council- 
chamber  of  the  Senate  in  an  address  to  the 
emperor,  he  was  nevertheless  respected 
by  his  Christian  opponents  for  the  purity 
of  his  life,  and  for  his  great  learning. 
The  fragments  of  his  Orations  consist  of 
three  not  entirely  complete  panegyrics  on 
Valontiuian  I  and  his  son  Gratian,  written 
in  his  youth,  and  larger  fragments  of  six 
senatorial  orations.  We  possess  a  collection 
of  his  Letters  arranged  apparently  by  his 
own  son,  who  also  was  a  statesman  of  mark. 
It  is  divided  into  ten  books  on  the  same 
plan  as  those  of  Pliny,  and  containing  in 
the  last  book  the  official  correspondence 
{rClationes)    of    father   and    son   with  the 
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emperor.  This  is  the  most  valuable  part 
of  a  collection  which  is  not  unimportant 
as  affording  much  information  about  the 
author's  life  and  times. 

Symmoria.  A  co-partnership,  or  com- 
pany. (1)  A  term  used  at  Athens  to  denote 
a  company  formed  to  raise  the  property  tax 
instituted  in  the  year  428  B.C.,  to  defray 
war  expenses.  {See  Eisphora.)  Each  of  the 
ten  pliyloi  appointed  120  of  its  wealthier 
citizens,  and  these  were  divided  into  two 
syinmorUe  of  sixty  members  each,  so  that 
the  number  of  members  in  the  twenty 
symmorioi  amounted  to  1,200  (called 
synimOrit(c).  Out  of  each  of  the  twenty 
symmoria'.,  fifteen  of  the  wealthier  citizens 
Avere  chosen,  making  300  in  all,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  pay  the  taxes  in  advance  on 
behalf  of  the  rest.  This  sum  had  to  be  re- 
funded to  them  by  the  rest  in  conjunction 
with  the  poorer  taxable  citizens,  who  were 
likewise  apportioned  off  to  various  sym- 
moricr.,  but  without  becoming  actual  mem- 
bers of  them,  and  were  drawn  upon  by  the 
real  symmoritce  to  an  extent  proportional 
to  their  means.  (2)  After  358,  this  method 
was  applied  to  the  duty  of  equipping  the 
war  vessels,  known  as  the  tylCrarchul.  {See 
Leitourgia.)  Each  of  the  twenty  sym- 
moricB  had  a  certain  number  of  ships 
assigned  to  it,  the  real  symmoritoi  (not 
including  the  poorer  citizens)  divided  the 
expense  among  themselves,  and  a  varying 
number  (at  the  most  sixteen),  of  the  richest 
had  to  raise  the  money  advanced  for  a 
ship.  To  manage  its  affairs,  each  sym- 
moria had  its  superintendents,  curators, 
and  assessors.  The  magisterial  control 
was  in  both  cases  in  the  hands  of  the 
strdtPgi,  being  connected  with  the  military 
supplies.  Though,  by  this  arrangement,  the 
raising  of  taxes  and  fitting  out  of  the  ships 
were  accelerated,  yet  it  was  open  to  abuse 
if  the  symmoritce  unduly  burdened  the 
poor  by  an  unjust  distribution.  In  the 
disputes  which  thus  arose,  the  decision 
rested  with  the  stratcyi.  If  any  one 
thought  that  another  ought  to  have  been 
taxed  instead  of  himself,  he  could  avail 
himself  of  antidos'is  {q.v.)  Even  the 
mctceci,  who  (like  the  citizens)  had  to  pay 
war  taxes,  were  divided  into  symmorice. 
[Aristotle,  Consfittitioti  of  Athens,  Gl,  de- 
scribes one  of  the  stratcyi  as  individually 
responsible  for  superintending  the  sym- 
morice for  building  triremes.] 

Symplegades.  In  Greek  mythology  two 
cliffs  or  floating  islands  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Black  Sea,  which  crushed  all  vessels 


that  tried  to  pass  between  them.  The 
Argonauts,  with  the  help  of  Hera  (or 
Athene),  were  the  first  to  succeed  in  sail- 
ing through ;  after  this  the  rocks  became 
immovably  fixed.     {Cp.  Argonauts.) 

Symposium.  A  Gi-eek  drinking-party. 
SymposuircMis,  the  master  of  the  revels. 
{See  Meals.) 

Symposiiis  {Ca-lius  Firmiunus).  A 
Roman  poet  who  lived  at  the  end  of  the 
4th  and  beginning  of  the  .5tli  century  a.d.  ; 
author  of  a  collection  of  100  riddles  in 
verse,  each  written  in  three  fairly  correct 
hexameters. 

Synegori.  The  Athenian  term  for  advo- 
cates chosen  bj'  the  people.  In  the  plead- 
ings {see  EccLESiA,  1,  n)  which  took  place,, 
when  any  alteration  was  made  in  the 
laws,  they  had  to  defend  the  hitherto 
existing  laws.  In  State  trials  it  was  their 
duty  to  conduct  the  cause  on  behalf  of  the 
people  or  to  speak  in  support  of  the  actual 
prosecutor. 

Sjfnesius.  A  Greek  philosopher,  born 
378  A.D.  at  Gyrene,  of  distinguished  parent- 
age. He  studied  the  Neo-Platonic  philo- 
sophy in  Alexandria  under  Hypatia,  and 
was  her  most  famous  and  most  devoted 
pupil.  He  afterwards  became  a  Christian, 
and  was  made  bishop  of  Ptolemais  in  410. 
He  died  about  430.  The  zeal  and  faithful- 
ness with  which  he  discharged  his  office 
and  the  tenacity  with  which  he  held  to  his 
philosophical  convictions,  which  he  endea- 
voured to  reconcile  with  his  Christian  faith, 
are  shown  by  his  writings.  These  consist 
of  several  speeches  and  dissertations, 
amongst  which  that  entitled  Diun  is  par- 
ticularly interesting,  as  showing  how  he 
came  to  be  a  philosopher,  while  his  Praise 
of  Baldness  is  distinguished  for  its  wit 
and  genius.  They  also  comprise  a  collec- 
tion of  160  letters,  which  present  us  with 
a  faithful  picture  of  his  character  and 
work ;  in  later  times  they  were  regarded 
as  models  of  epistolary  style.  Lastly,  they 
inchrde  ten  hymns  in  iambic  verse,  which, 
although  avowedlj'  Christian,  are  at  the 
same  time  inspired  throughout  by  Neo- 
Platonic  ideas. 

Synoecia.  The  Greek  name  for  a  lodg- 
ing house  which  held  several  families. 

Synoecia  (or  Syno'crsld,  both  neuter 
pJiiraJ).  The  eve  of  the  Athenian  festival 
of  the  Panatheneea  {q.v.). 

Synthesis.  A  comfortable,  brightly 
coloured  garment  usually  worn  bj'  the 
Romans  at  meal-times,  and  only  in  public 
during  the  Sclturncllia. 
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Sj^rla  D6a.  A  deity  of  generation  and 
fecundity  worshipped  in  Syrian  Hierapolis 
under  the  name  Atargdtis,  whom  the  later 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  simply  called  the 
Syrian  goddess.  From  the  time  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Seleucidas,  when  the  ancient 
paganism  was  highly  honoured  in  Hiera- 
polis, the  worship  of  this  goddess  spread 
among  the  Greeks,  and  from  them  found  its 
way  to  Rome  i_where  she  had  a  temple  in 
the  days  of  the  Empire)  and  to  other  parts 
of  Italy,  and  still  farther  west.  The  old 
idea  of  her  attributes  had  so  widened  in 
the  course  of  time  that  she  shared  those 
of  Juno,  Venus,  Rhea,  CybSle,  Minerva, 
Diana,  the  Parcre,  and  other  goddesses. 
She  is  represented  on  Roman  monuments, 
seated  on  a  throne  between  two  lions.  Her 
priests  were  generally  eunuchs.  They 
were  in  the  habit  of  making  excursions  into 
Greece  and  Italy  to  extend  the  worship 
of  the  goddess  by  means  of  ecstatic  dances 
and  prophecies,  and  to  collect  pious  alms 
for  her  sanctuary. 

Syrinx.  An  Arcadian  Nymph,  daughter 
of  the  river-god  Liidon ;  she  was  changed 
by  her  sisters  into  a  reed  in  her  flight  from 
the  enamoured  Pan.  Pan  cut  this  reed  into 
seven  (or  nine)  pieces,  and  joined  them 
together  with  wax  in  gradually  decreasing 
lengths,  to  form  the  instrument  called  a 
syrinx  or  "  Pan's  pipe."  This  was  chiefly 
used  by  herdsmen  and  shepherds,  and  is  one 
of  the  attributes  found  in  pictorial  repre- 
sentations of  Pan. 

Syssitia  {nrut.  pi.).  The  common  meals 
taken  in  public  among  the  Dorians  in  Sparta 
and  Crete,  and  confined  to  men  and  youths 
only.  In  Sparta,  all  the  Spartiat<v,  or  citi- 
zens over  twenty  years  of  age,  were  obliged 
to  attend  these  meals,  which  were  there 
called  2)heiditid.  No  one  was  allowed  to 
absent  himself  except  for  some  satisfactory 
reason.  The  table  was  provided  for  by 
fixed  monthly  contributions  of  barley,  wine, 
cheese,  figs,  and  money  to  buy  meat ;  the 
State  only  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
two  kings,  each  of  whom  received  a  double 
portion.  The  places  where  the  S7jssitia 
were  held  were  called  tents,  and  the  guests 
were  divided  into  messes  of  about  fifteen 
members,  vacancies  in  which  were  filled  up 


by  ballot,  unanimous  consent  being  indis- 
pensable for  election.  The  messmates  were 
called  tent-companions,  as  they  actually 
were  in  time  of  war.  The  table-companions 
of  the  two  kings,  who  had  a  common  table, 
were  those  who  formed  their  escorts  in  the 
field.  Accordingly,  the  generals  of  divi- 
sions in  the  army  had  the  control  of  the 
syssitia.  The  principal  dish  was  the  well- 
known  black  broth  (meat  cooked  in  blood, 
seasoned  with  vinegar  and  salt),  of  which 
each  person  received  only  a  certain  amount, 
together  with  barley  bread  and  wine,  as 
much  as  they  liked.  This  was  followed  by 
a  course  of  cheese,  olives,  and  figs.  Besides 
this,  the  table-companions  were  allowed 
(and  indeed  were  sometimes  required  as  a 
penalty  for  small  offences)  to  give  a  second 
course,  consisting  of  wheaten  bread,  or 
venison  caught  by  themselves  in  the  chase ; 
no  one  was  allowed  to  obtain  this  by  pur- 
chase. In  Crete  the  people  always  sat 
down  while  eating,  and  in  Sparta  this  was 
originally  the  custom ;  but  after  a  short 
time  they  were  in  the  habit  of  reclining  on 
wooden  benches. 

In  Crete  there  was  a  public  fund  for  the 
syssitia.  This  absorbed  one-half  of  the 
State  revenue,  and  every  citizen  contributed 
to  it  a  tithe  of  the  produce  of  his  land,  as 
well  as  an  annual  sum  of  money  for  each 
slave.  This  fund  not  onl}^  bore  the  expense 
of  the  meals  of  the  men  and  boys  above 
a  certain  age,  but  also  paid  a  sum  sufficient 
to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
women,  children,  and  slaves  in  dining  at 
home.  These  companies,  which  dined  in 
common,  were  here  called  hetcprire.  The 
boys,  who  sat  near  their  fathers  on  the 
ground,  only  received  meat  to  the  extent  of 
one-half  the  portion  of  an  adult.  The  youths 
dined  together  and  had  to  wait  upon  their 
elders  ;  they  had  also  to  be  content  with  an 
amount  of  wine  which  was  measured  out 
to  them  from  a  large  bowl  of  mixed  wine, 
whilst  the  older  men  could  replenish  their 
cups  as  they  pleased.  Here,  as  in  Sparta, 
there  were  penalties  for  intemperance. 
After  the  repast  some  time  was  spent 
in  conversation  on  politics  and  other  sub- 
jects, principally  for  the  instruction  of  the 
youths. 
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Tabellarius.  A  letter-carrier  or  courier. 
{See  Letters.) 

Taberna.  (1)  a  shop  {see  Hodse);  (2)  a 
tavern  {see  Inns).  . 

D.  C.  A. 


Table  (Gr.  trapesd  ;  Lat.  mensa).  Tables 
served  in  ancient  times  only  for  the  sup- 
port of  vessels  necessary  for  meals  ;  not  (as 
with  us)  for  writing  and  reading  as  well. 

R  R 
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TABLINUM TACITUS. 


As  the  couches  on  which  people  reclined  at 
meal-times  were  not  high,  the  tables  were 
mostly  lower  than  ours.  Some  were  quad- 
rangular and  had  four  legs  (fig.  1)  ;  this 
was  for  a  long  time  the  only  form  cus- 
tomary among  the  Romans.  Others  had 
circular  or  oval  tops,  and  rested  either  on 
one  leg  or  (more  frequently)  on  three,  to 
which  the  shape  of  animals'  feet  was  given 
by  preference  (figs.  2,  3). 


(1) 


(2) 
TABLES. 

(From  Greek  Vases.) 


The  Greeks  set  a  high  value  on  the  ar- 
tistic adornment  of  their  tables ;  but  the 
Roman    love   of    display    expended    more 
money  on  these  articles  of  furniture  than 
on  any  other.     The  feet  were  wrought  in 
the  finest  metal,  ivory,  or  stone  work.     The 
construction  of  the  top  of  the  table  was  a 
matter  of  special  luxury.     It  was  composed 
either  of  the  nobler  metals,  rare  kinds  of 
stone,  or  costly  varieties  of  wood.     Espe- 
cially costly  were  the  monopOdid  or  orbcs, 
tables  resting  on  one  leg,  with  the  wooden 
top  cut  out  of  a  single  log  in  the  whole  of 
its    diameter.      The    most    expensive   and 
most  sought-after   wood  was   that  of  the 
citrics,  an  evergreen  growing  in  the  Atlas 
Mountains  (which  has  been  identified  with 
the  cypress,  or  juniper).     The  price  of  these 
7nensa>  citrecE,  which  were  generally  sup- 
ported by  one  ivory  leg,  varied  according 
to  the  dimensions  of  the  diameter,  which 
were  sometime.^  as  much  as  four  feet,  and 
also  according  to  the  beauty  of  the  gi'ain, 
which   was   brought   out  by   polish.     The 
prices  named  for  single  specimens  of  such 
tables    ranged    from    £5,438    to    £15,226 
[Pliny,  iV.  //.,  xiii  92,  9G,  102].     On  account 
of  the  costliness  of  this  kind  of  wood,  the 
tops  were  sometimes  made  of  some  common 
material,    especially    maple,    and    covered 
over  with  a  veneer  of  citrus. 

The  small  dbciciis  served  as  a  sideboard. 
Its  square  top,  which  was  generally  fur- 
nished with  a  raised  rim,  rested  on  one 
support  {trd pczuplioron)  which  was  made  of 
marble,  bronze,  or  silver,  and  lent  itself 
readily  to  sciilptural  treatment.     Another 


kind  of  ornamental  table  was  the  ddplnca, 
in  the  form  of  a  Greek  tripod  with  a  round 
top.  Tables  were  also  included  in  _  the 
ordinary  furniture  of  a  temple,  especially 
such  as  stood  directly  in  front  of  the 
statue  of  the  god,  and  on  which  were  laid 
the  offerings  not  intended  to  be  burnt. 
{See  Sacrifices,  figs.  1,  2.) 

Tablinum.     A  room  in  a  Roman  dwelling- 
house.     ((S'ee  House.) 

Tacitus  {CornCUus).  The  celebrated 
Roman  historian,  born  about  the  year  54  A.D., 
apparently  of  an  equestrian  family.  Nothing 
is  known  of  his  birthplace,  and  it  is  only  a 
conjecture  that  he  was  born  at  Interamua 
( Tern  i).  In  his  rhetorical  education  he  came 
under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  most 
distinguished  orators  of  the  time,  Marctis 
Aper  and  Julius  Secundus,  and  he  made  his 
first  appearance  as  an  advocate  at  an  early 
age.  In  77  he  married  the  daughter  of  the 
consul  of  that  year,  Julius  Agricola,  shortly 
before  the  latter's  departure  for  Britain 
[Tac,  Agr.  9].  In  78-79  he  held  the  quses- 
torship  under  Vespasian ;  in  80-81  he  was 
aedile  or  tribune  under  Titus,  and  in  88 
under  Domitian.  In  90  he  left  Rome  with 
his  wife  on  some  official  commission,  and 
had  not  returned  in  93,  when  his  father-in- 
law  died  [lb.  at  end].  In  97,  under  Nerva, 
he  was  consul  svffcctics.  He  appears  for 
the  last  time  in  active  public  life  in  100, 
when,  with  his  friend  the  younger  Pliny,  he 
appeared  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution  in 
an  important  law-suit  [Pliny,  Ep.  ii  12  §  2]. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but  he 
probably  survived  the  accession  of  Hadrian 
in  117. 

His  writings  are :  (1)  A  dialogue  on  the 
decline  of  eloquence  {Dldlogus  clc  Ordtori- 
bils),  one  of  his  earliest  works,  written 
apparently  [under  the  influence  of  Quin- 
tilian]  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  and  originating  in  a  close  study 
of  Cicero's  rhetorical  writings.  It  is  one  of 
the  ablest  works  of  the  imperial  age,  and  in 
language  and  style  is  so  different  from  his 
later  w'orks  that  its  genuineness  has  fre- 
quently been  disputed.  (2)  The  life  of  his 
father-in-law  Agricola  (De  Vita  it  MOribus 
lalii  Agrlcolw),  published  at  the  beginning 
of  Trajan's  reign,  and  written  in  dutiful 
commemoration  of  the  deceased  ;  it  is  in  the 
manner  of  Sallust,  from  whom  Tacitus  to  a 
large  extent  borrowed  his  style.  (3)  The 
"  Germania  "  {Dc  Situ,  MorVms,  ac  Populis 
Germanice),  written  soon  after  his  Agricola; 
a  description  of  the  Germany  of  that  time, 
which  is  founded  on  careful  research,  and 
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is  especially  important  as  the  source  of  all 
our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  history  of 
Germany.  (4)  A  history  of  his  own  times, 
from  Galba  to  the  death  of  Domitian  (69-96), 
under  the  title  lliatOrHe,  in  fourteen  books, 
of  which  books  i-iv  and  the  first  half  of  v, 
covering  not  quite  two  years  (69-70),  have 
alone  been  preserved.  (5)  The  history  of 
the  Julian  house,  in  sixteen  books,  published 
between  115  and  117,  beginning  with  the 
death  of  Augustus.  (Hence  the  original 
title  Ah  Exccssu  divi  Augitsti  ;  the  usual 
title,  Anm'th's,  rests  on  no  authority.)  Books 
i-iv  are  still  comjjlete  ;  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  is 
missing  (the  reign  of  Tiberius  a.d.  14-37) ; 
while  the  second  half  of  the  eleventh,  the 
whole  of  books  sii-xiv  and  the  first  half 
of  XV  (the  reign  of  Claudius  from  the  year 
47  and  the  history  of  Nero  as  far  as  68) 
are  still  extant. 

The  two  principal  works  of  Tacitus  thus 
give  us  a  complete  history  of  the  em- 
perors from  Tiberius  to  Domitian.  He  was 
probably  prevented  by  his  death  from  com- 
pleting his  design  by  writing  an  account  of 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  from  the  battle  of 
Actium,  and  also  including  the  reigns  of 
Nerva  and  Trajan.  In  both  works  the 
■chronological  arrangement  of  the  materials 
is  predominant ;  they  are  founded  on  the 
most  searching  and  comprehensive  study  of 
the  historical  authorities,  and  are  marked 
by  a  thoroughly  critical  spirit.  Tacitus  is 
always  extremely  careful  to  ascertain  and 
to  record  the  truth  ;  he  is  never  satisfied 
with  a  mere  narrative  of  events,  but  seeks 
to  elicit  their  causes  from  the  facts  them- 
selves. He  is  an  adept  in  fathoming  the 
hidden  thoughts  and  motives  of  human 
agents.  His  method  of  treatment  is,  in  exter- 
nal appearance,  entirely  objective ;  but  an 
undercurrent  of  sympathy,  now  sad,  now 
cheerful,  with  the  events  related,  is  every- 
where betraying  itself.  He  is  avowedly 
and  resolutely  impartial,  and  his  judgment 
is  eminently  fair.  It  is  only  severe  when  he 
is  dealing  with  wrongs  done  to  the  State, 
and  to  the  moral  laws  of  the  universe. 
Thoroughly  convinced  of  the  value  of  virtue, 
he  hates  vice,  which  he  seeks  to  terrify  by 
exposing  it  to  the  ignominy  of  after  ages. 
With  all  his  admiration  for  the  greatness  of 
republican  Rome,  he  is  a  stanch  imperialist, 
being  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the 
Empire  for  the  stability  of  the  State.  In 
contrast  with  the  bright  elegance  and  rich- 
ness of  expression  characteristic  of  his 
earliest  work,  as  ho  advances  in  his  literar}' 


activity  his  style  becomes  more  sombre  and 
pathetic,  in  accordance  with  the  gloomj' 
and  tragic  events  which  he  has  to  describe. 
He  becomes  increasingly  fond  of  rhetorical 
colouring,  and  avoids  the  ordinary  diction 
of  prose,  while  seeking  to  attain  sublimity 
and  novelty  of  style,  less  by  archaisms  than 
by  an  approximation  to  poetical  expression. 
His  grave  and  serious  purpose  finds  its 
counterpart  in  his  efforts  to  express  himself 
with  a  terseness  and  precision  which  is 
often  peculiarl}'  pointed  and  epigrammatic. 
It  is  in  the  Annals  that  this  last  trait  dis- 
plays itself  in  its  most  characteristic  form, 
and  on  the  most  extensive  scale. 

Tages.  The  son  of  a  Genius  and  grand- 
son of  Jupiter,  said  to  be  a  boy  with  the 
wisdom  of  an  old  man,  who,  at  Tarquinii, 
in  Etruria,  suddenly  rose  out  of  a  freshly 
ploughed  field.  He  taught  the  chiefs 
{lilciimones)  of  the  twelve  Etruscan  tribes, 
who  were  summoned  by  the  ploughman 
Tarchon,  how  to  interpret  the  sacrifices, 
together  with  the  lore  of  thunder  and 
lightning  and  other  kinds  of  divination 
which  in  later  times  were  practised  by  the 
hdnispices  (q.v.).  Having  done  this,  he 
disappeared  again  as  suddenly  as  he  had 
appeared.  The  lore  of  Tages  was  at  first 
transmitted  orally  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration in  the  chief  families,  but  was  after- 
wards handed  down  in  a  comprehensive 
literature  [Cicero,  De  Div.  ii  50,  51;  Ovid, 
Met.  XV  558  ff;  Lucan,  i  637]. 

Tagos.  The  federal  commander  who  was 
elected  b}'  the  States  composing  the  Thes- 
salian  federation.  He  was  only  elected 
when  occasion  required,  usually  in  ca.se  of 
war.  He  was  chosen  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  nobility,  generally  from 
the  Aleuadse.  It  was  his  duty  to  levy 
soldiers  from  the  States  belonging  to  the 
federation,  to  be  their  commander,  and  to 
fix  the  amount  of  tribute  to  be  paid  by  each 
member  of  the  league. 

Talassic  (Tdlasshis,  Tdlassus).  The 
Roman  god  of  marriage,  corresponding  to 
the  Greek  Hymenseus.  He  was  one  of  the 
unknown  gods,  and  was  only  invoked  bj' 
the  appellation  Talasse  in  the  refrain  to 
the  cpithdlcimia  sung  when  the  bride  was 
brought  home.  A  later  account  makes  him 
one  of  tho&e  who,  with  Romulus,  were 
principally  concerned  in  the  rape  of  the 
Sabine  women,  and  hence  explains  the 
proverbial  use  of  his  name  at  all  marriages 
[Livy,  i  9  §  12]. 

Talaiis.  Great-grandson  of  Cretheus,  son 
of  Bias  and  Pero,  father  of  Adrastus,  Par- 
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thenopEens,  Mecisteus,  and  Erlpliyle.  He 
was  one  of  tlie  Argonauts,  and  was  killed 
by  Melampus.     {See  Adrastus.) 

Talent  (Gr.  talanton,  Lat.  tcilentum  ;  lit. 
"  the  balance,"  and  "  the  thing  weighed  "). 
The  Greek  term  for  (1)  the  highest  measure 
of  weight ;  (2)  the  designation  of  a  sum  of 
money  consisting  of  a  number  of  coins 
originally  equal  to  it  in  legal  weight  and 
value.  It  was  divided  into  GO  mince  or 
GjOOO  drachmce.  Among  the  different 
talents  in  use  in  Greece  the  most  widely 
spread  wag  the  Attic,  of  which  -ooVo^li  P^''*' 
{drachma)  weighed  57^  lbs.  [The  intrinsic 
value  of  the  metal  contained  in  this  sum  of 
money  was  about  £200.]    {Sec  Coinage.) 

Talos.  (1)  A  brazen  giant  in  Crete  whom 
Hephfestus  had  given  to  Minos.  This  giant 
guarded  the  island.  He  went  round  the 
island  three  times  a  day  and  scared  awaj' 
those  who  approached  it  by  throwing  stones 
at  them  ;  or,  if  they  landed,  he  sprang  into 
the  fire  with  them  and  pressed  them  to  his 
glowing  bosom  till  they  were  burnt  to  death. 
A  vein  of  blood  ran  from  his  head  to  his  foot, 
where  it  was  closed  by  a  nail.  When  the 
Argonauts  came  to  Crete,  Medea  caused  the 
nail  to  fall  out  by  means  of  a  magic  song. 
According  to  another  account,  Poeas,  the 
father  of  Philoctetes,  shot  it  out  with  his 
bow,  whereupon  Talos  bled  to  death. 

(2)  Nephew  of  Daedalus.  His  ingenuity 
and  skill  excited  the  envy  of  Da?dalus,  who 
threw  him  headlong  from  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens.     {Sec  D.EDALCS.) 

Tamias.  A  treasurer  ;  a  title  borne  by 
several  officials  in  Athens.  (1)  The  most 
important  of  these  was  the  treasurer 
{eiHincletcs)  of  the  revenue,  elected  by  show 
of  hands  every  four  years.  He  received 
from  the  clpddecta;  (general  collectors)  all 
the  money  Avhich  was  to  be  disbursed  for 
public  expenses,  and  he  paid  away  into  the 
treasuries  of  the  several  authorities  what 
was  necessary  for  purposes  of  administi-ation 
in  their  respective  departments.  He  also 
provided  the  funds  voted  by  the  people  for 
extraordinary  purposes.  (2)  The  same  name 
was  also  borne  by  the  ten  treasurers  of  the 
goddess  Athene,  who  had  the  care  of  the 
treasure  of  the  goddess  which  was  kept  in 
the  inner  chamber  of  the  Parthenon,  be- 
sides the  State  treasure  which  (according 
to  the  ordinary  account)  was  kept  in  the 
same  place.  They  were  elected  annually  by 
lot,  one  from  each  of  the  phyJce.  (3)  Simi- 
larly, we  have  a  board  of  ten  regularly 
constituted  treasurers  to  the  rest  of  the 
gods.    Their  dutj-  was  to  manage  the  sacred 


treasures,  which  in  earlier  times  were  kept 
in  the  separate  temples,  but  in  418  B.C. 
were  transferred  to  the  Parthenon.  [(4) 
Under  the  title  of  tamias  ton  strcltwtlkon, 
we  read  of  a  financial  officer  of  the  war 
department.  He  was  probably  appointed 
after  the  Peloponnesian  War  in  place  of  the 
hellenotcimice  {q.v.).  Besides  his  duties  in 
connexion  with  the  war  department,  he  had 
a  share  in  the  management  of  the  Pana- 
thenaic  festival  (Aristotle,  Constitution  of 
Athens,  49).] 

Tantalus.  A  wealthy  king  of  Sipylus  in 
Phrygia  (or  Lydia),  son  of  Zeus  and  Pluto, 
father  of  Pelops  and  Nlobe,  grandfather  of 
Atreus  and  Thyestes.  As  the  favourite  of 
the  gods,  he  was  allowed  to  take  part  in 
their  deliberations  and  to  share  their  meals  ; 
but  his  good  fortaue  making  him  over- 
bearing, he  insulted  them  and  was  tbrowit 
into  Tartarus.  The  traditions  differ  as  to- 
the  nature  of  his  misdemeanour.  Accord- 
ing to  one,  he  publicl}'  revealed  the  secret 
decrees  of  Zeus  ;  another  relates,  that  he 
purloined  nectar  and  ambrosia  from  the 
table  of  the  gods  to  distribute  to  his 
friends;  a  third,  that  having  invited  the 
gods  to  a  repast,  he  set  before  them  the 
flesh  of  his  son  Pelops,  whom  he  had  cut  tO' 
pieces  and  boiled,  in  order  to  test  their 
omniscience  ;  while,  according  to  a  fourth, 
he  perjured  himself  in  order  to  retain 
possession  of  the  golden  dog  stolen  for  him 
from  the  temple  of  Zeus  by  Pandareos  {q.v.). 
Homer  [Gd.  xi  590]  describes  him  as  suffer- 
ing in  the  world  below  from  unappeased 
hunger  and  thirst,  being  at  the  same  time 
immersed  in  water  to  the  chin,  whilst  the 
finest  fruits  hang  before  his  eyes.  When- 
ever he  opens  his  mouth  to  enjoy  the  repast, 
the  water  dries  up  and  the  fruits  vanish 
into  the  air.  According  to  Pindar  [Isth. 
i  7  (8),  21],  he  himself  is  suspended  in  the 
air,  while  above  his  head  hangs  a  huge 
rock,  which  is  ever  threatening  to  fall  and 
crush  him.  {Sec  citt  under  Hades,  Realm 
OF.')     Euripides  combined  both  legends. 

Taraxippus.  A  demon  who  caused  horses 
to  shy.    {See  Hippodrome.) 

Tartarus.  According  to  the  earliest 
Greek  views,  a  dark  abyss,  which  lay  as  far 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  the  earth 
is  from  the  heavens.  Above  Tartarus  were 
the  foundations  of  the  earth  and  sea.  It  was 
surrounded  by  an  iron  wall  with  iron  gates 
set  up  by  Poseidon,  and  by  a  trebly  thick 
layer  of  night,  and  it  served  as  the  prison  of 
the  dethroned  Cronus,  and  of  the  conquered 
Titans  who  were  guarded  by  the  hScdton- 
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cheircs,  the  hundred-anned  sons  of  Uranus. 
In  later  times  its  signification  altered,  and 
it  came  to  mean  the  lower  regions  as  the 
place  of  damnation,  in  which  the  wicked 
■who  had  been  condemned  by  the  judges  of 
the  world  below  suffered  endless  torments. 
(See  Hades,  Realm  of.)  As  a  person, 
Tartarus  is  the  son  of  vEther  and  Ge;  and, 
by  his  mother,  he  is  the  father  of  Tvphoeus. 

Tauriscus.  A  Greek  artist  of  Tralles, 
belonging  to  the  school  of  Rhodes.  He  and 
his  fellow  countryman  Apollunius  were  the 
sculptors  of  the  celebrated  group  of  Dirce. 
(See  cut  on  p.  195.) 

Taxes.  In  Athens,  as  in  the  free  states 
of  Greece  generally,  the  citizens  were  freed 
from  every  personal  tax;  only  for  their 
slaves  they  had  to  pay  the  triObolon,  a 
yearly  poll-tax  of  three  obols  (id.)  for  each. 
On  the  other  hand,  among  the  residents  who 
were  not  citizens,  the  metaeci  (q.v.)  paid  a 
yeaidy  protection  tax  of  twelve  drachmse  (8s.) 
for  each  independent  man,  and  six  draehma; 
for  every  woman  who  managed  her  own 
house,  and  the  freedmen  paid  the  trwholon 
in  addition.  Besides  this,  all  tradesmen  who 
were  not  citizens  had  to  pay  a  trade  tax. 
(For  extraordinary  taxes  on  property  see 
ElSPHORA  ;  for  the  more  or  less  costly  public 
services  undertaken  by  wealthy  citizens, 
see  Leitourgia.)  As  indirect  taxes  may 
be  mentioned:  (1)  the  tax  of  1  per  cent, 
on  the  selling  price  paid  at  the  sale  of  a 
piece  of  land.  (2)  The  market  tax,  which 
was  paid,  partly  at  the  gates,  partly  at  the 
[ilace  of  sale,  by  strangers  and  metceci  for 
the  wares  offered  for  sale  in  retail  dealing  ; 
different  articles  were  charged  at  different 
rates.  (3)  The  tax  on  imports  and  exports, 
which  was  2  per  cent,  on  all  imported  or 
exported  goods  without  distinction  of  kind. 
The  State  did  not  levy  its  dues  and  taxes 
itself,  but  caused  them  to  be  let  out  to  indi- 
viduals or  companies  by  special  officials, 
called  the  Poletw  (q.v.).     (See  Telon^.) 

As  at  Athens,  so  under  the  Roman  Re- 
puhlic,  there  was  no  direct  taxation  for 
citizens,  except  the  property  tax  raised  in 
extraordinary  cases.  (Sec  Tribdtum.)  The 
Roman  citizen  paid  indirect  taxes  in  the 
harbour  tax  (see  PortOeium),  and  the  tax 
introduced  after  357  B.C.  on  the  manu- 
mission of  slaves  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  the  slave  set  free  (vlcesima 
mdnfunisslunis).  Both  taxes  were  let  by 
the  State  to  pidiUcdni  (q.v.).  Rome  did 
not  receive  from  her  allies  in  Italy  either 
direct  or  indirect  taxes,  apart  from  the 
obligations   as   to    supplying    soldiers  and 


ships  imposed  on  them  by  the  alliance. 
After  the  right  of  citizenship  was  granted 
to  them  in  89  B.C.  they  were  placed  on  the 
same  looting  as  the  citizens  with  respect 
to  indirect  taxes.  But  the  provinces  had 
to  pay  all  the  more  to  Rome,  partly  by 
direct,  partly  by  indii-ect  taxation.  Yet, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  former,  thei-e 
was  no  similarity  of  treatment,  but  every 
province  had  its  own  form  of  taxation, 
which,  as  a  rule,  was  assimilated  to  the 
system  existing  in  it  at'  the  time  of  its  con- 
quest. Some  provinces  paid  a  fixed  yearly 
sum  (see  StIpendium),  which  was  raised  by 
communal  districts  through  the  chief  towns 
of  each  district,  while  others  paid  a  certain 
quota  of  the  varying  produce  of  the  culti- 
vated land  in  the  province  (see  Decuma), 
which  was  farmed  out  to  publieani.  The 
provinces  felt  indirect  taxation  chiefly 
through  the  harbour  tax,  and  indeed  every 
province  seems  to  have  formed  a  separate 
fiscal  district.  Under  the  Empire  it  was 
only  the  indirect  taxes  that  were  at  first 
made  higher  for  the  citizens,  as  Augustus 
added  to  the  taxes  on  harbours  and  manu- 
mission the  centesima  rCrinn  vendlium,  1 
per  cent,  on  the  price  of  articles  sold  at 
auctions ;  the  quinta  ct  viccsima  manci- 
2}ionun,  or  4  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  every 
slave  bought,  and  the  viccsima  hcrcditdfitm 
et  legulOrum,  of  5  per  cent,  on  all  inheri- 
tances above  100,000  sesterces,  which  did 
not  fall  to  the  nearest  blood-relations,  and 
on  all  legacies.  The  freedom  of  the  citizens 
from  direct  taxation  continued  unimpaired, 
and  when  Caracalla,  in  212  A.D.,  had  granted 
to  all  free  subjects  of  the  Empire  the  right 
of  citizenship,  Italy,  at  least,  maintained  its 
freedom  from  taxation,  until  Diocletian  (in 
284)  removed  the  last  distinctions  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Italy  and  of  other  parts 
of  the  Empire,  and  introduced  into  Italy 
the  same  taxation  as  obtained  in  the  pro- 
vinces. It  had  in  course  of  time  been  re- 
duced to  a  more  uniform  system,  on  the 
basis  of  a  general  census  of  the  Empire. 
The  chief  tax  was  the  land  tax  (tributum 
soli),  the  total  sum  of  which  was  pro- 
mulgated ever}'  year  by  the  emperor  for 
the  whole  Empire,  and  divided  amongst 
the  provinces  according  to  the  number  of 
taxable  units  (iiigd  or  capita)  which  each 
province  was  set  down  as  containing  in  the 
periodically  revised  registers.  Connected 
with  this  tax  in  money  were  contributions 
in  kind  to  the  imperial  stores  for  the  army 
and  the  officials,  who  had  a  claim  to  them. 
The    male  and    female   population   of  the 
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country  not  possessing  land  paid  after  a 
certain  age  (20-25  years)  a  poll  tax  (tri- 
liutuni  aqntis),  the  amount  of  which  was 
tixed  by  imperial  ordinance,  and  for  women 
was  about  half  the  sum  imposed  on  men. 
Citizens  resident  in  towns,  and  not  pos- 
sessing land,  paid  a  tax  partly  on  their 
propert}',  partly,  as  far  as  they  happened 
to  be  engaged  in  a  trade,  on  their  working 
capital  and  on  the  trade  itself.  The  taxes 
apportioned  to  each  town  with  its  districts 
were  raised  by  tax  collectors  {cxactorcs), 
but  the  dC'CiirlOncs,  or  members  of  the 
municipal  senates  (see  Municipiuji),  were 
responsible  for  the  amount  and  had  to 
advance  it  themselves. 

Taxiarchus.  The  Greek  term  for  a  com- 
mander of  a  taxis,  which  contained  a 
variable  number  of  men.  In  Athens  the 
ton  commanders  of  the  ten  taxFis  were  so 
called.  They  were  elected  annually  by 
show  of  hands,  one  for  each  tribe.  They 
also  had  to  look  after  the  levying  and  dis- 
tribution of  recruits,  and  they  were  thus 
concerned  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  register 
of  those  citizens  who  were  liable  to  serve. 
On  the  Macedonian  taxis,  sec  Phalanx. 

Taygete,     One  of  the  Pleiades  (o  v.). 

Tficmessa.  Daughter  of  the  Phrygian 
king  Teuthras,  mother  of  Eurysaces  by 
A.jax  son  of  Telamon.     (Sec  AiAS,  2.) 

Teivesias  (Lat.  Tlrestas).  The  famous 
blind  soothsayer  of  Thebes,  son  of  Eueres 
and  Gharlclo,  and  a  descendant  of  the  Spar- 
tan Udreus.  The  cause  of  his  blindness  has 
been  variously  stated.  According  to  one 
tradition,  the  gods  took  his  sight  away 
when  he  was  seven  years  old,  because  he 
revealed  to  men  things  which  they  ought 
not  to  have  known.  According  to  another, 
he  became  blind  when,  on  his  seeing  Athene 
in  the  bath,  she  splashed  water  into  his 
eyes.  When  invoked  by  his  mother,  the 
goddess  could  not  restore  his  sight,  but  en- 
dued him  with  a  knowledge  of  the  language 
of  birds,  and  presented  him  with  a  staff,  by 
means  of  which  he  could  walk  like  a  man 
with  perfect  vision.  According  to  a  third 
account,  he  was  blinded  by  Hera,  because  in 
a  dispute  between  her  and  Zeus  he  decided 
against  her,  and  Zeus  compensated  him  by 
granting  him  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  a 
life  seven  (or  nine)  times  as  long  as  that  of 
other  men.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been 
changed  into  a  woman  for  a  short  time.  He 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  story  of 
(Edipiis  and  the  wars  against  Thebes.  In 
the  wars  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes  he 
declared  that  the  Thebans  would  be  victori- 


ous if  Creon's  son  Menoeceus  were  to  sacri- 
fice himself.  In  the  war  of  the  Eptijoni  he 
advised  the  Thebans  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions for  peace,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  to  take  to  flight. 
During  the  flight,  or  else  at  the  conquest 
of  Thebes  by  the  Epigoni,  he  was  made  a 
prisoner,  and  with  his  daughter  Manto  (q.v.), 
who  also  possessed  the  gift  of  prophecy,  was 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  Delphian 
Apollo.  He  died  at  the  well  Tilphossa,  near 
Haliartns,  where  his  grave  was  pointed  out, 
while  he  was  also  honoured  by  a  cenotaph 
in  Thebes.  Homer  [Od.  xi  90-151]  repre- 
sents him  as  carrying  his  golden  staff  as 
soothsayer  even  in  the  world  below,  when 
Odysseus  consults  him  as  to  his  way  home ; 
and  of  all  the  shades,  he  alone,  by  favour  of 
Persephone,  possesses  unimpaired  memory 
and  intellect  [Od.  x  495].  He  had  an  oracle 
at  Orchomenus  in  Boeotia,  which  is  said 
to  have  ceased  to  give  responses  after  a 
plague. 

Telamon.  Son  of  iEilcus  and  EndeTs,  and 
brother  of  Peleus.  Having  assisted  Peleus 
in  murdering  their  half-brother  Phocus,  he 
was  expelled  from  jEgina  by  his  father, 
and  was  received  b}'  Cenchreus  of  Sillamls, 
whose  daughter  Glance  became  his  wife ; 
and,  on  the  death  of  Cenchreus,  Telamon  be- 
came king  of  Salamis.  By  his  second  wife 
Peribosa,  daughter  of  Alcathoiis,  he  became 
father  of  Ajax.  He  was  one  of  the  heroes 
who  joined  in  the  Calydonian  Hunt,  and 
also  one  of  the  Argonauts.  He  further 
took  part  in  the  expedition  of  his  friend 
Heracles  against  the  Amazons  and  against 
Laomedon  of  Troy.  At  the  conquest  of 
Troy  he  was  the  first  to  scale  the  walls, 
and  that  he  did  at  the  very  spot  where  it 
was  built  by  his  father.  As  his  share  in 
the  spoil,  Heracles  gave  him  the  king's 
daughter  Hesloue,  \>y  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Teucer  (q.v.,  2). 

Telcbines.  A  primeval  people  sprung 
from  the  sea,  and  living  on  the  island  of 
Rhodes.  They  are  said  to  have  been  the 
earliest  workers  in  metal,  and  to  have  made 
images  of  the  gods,  together  with  the  sickle 
of  Cronus  and  the  trident  of  Poseidon. 
Poseidon  is  said  to  have  been  entrusted  to 
them  by  Rhea  to  be  brought  up,  just  as 
Zeus  was  to  the  Curetes  of  Crete.  They 
were  also  represented  as  envious  sorcerers 
and  daemons,  who  were  enemies  of  both  gods 
and  men.  They  were  therefore  killed  by 
Apollo  or,  according  to  another  account, 
destroyed  by  Zeus  in  an  inundation. 
According  to  a  third  account,  this  inunda- 
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tion  led  to  tlieir  leaving  the  island,  and 
dispersing  themselves  over  Lycia,  Cyprus, 
Crete,  and  Greece. 

Telecleides.  A  Greek  poet  of  the  old 
comedy,  and  a  violent  opponent  of  Pericles 
[Plutarch,  Per.  3,  16].  He  is  said  to  have 
written  only  six  pieces,  of  which  a  few 
fragments  are  still  extant. 

Telfigonus.  Son  of  Odysseus  and  Circe. 
At  his  mother's  command  he  set  out  to  find 
his  father.  Landing  on  the  coast  of  Ithaca, 
he  began  to  plunder  the  fields,  and  Odys- 
seus came  out  armed  against  him;  Tele- 
gonus  did  not  recognise  his  father,  and 
mortally  wounded  him  with  the  spine  of  a 
sting-ray  which  Circe  had  given  him  to 
serve  as  the  barb  of  his  lance.  When  he 
learned  that  the  wounded  man  was  his 
father,  he  took  the  body  home  with  him, 
accompanied  by  Telemachus  and  Penelope, 
and  subsequently  married  the  latter.  He 
was  supposed  to  be  the  founder  of  Tusculum 
[Horace,  Od.  iii  29,  8]  and  Prseneste,  near 
Rome.  [Plutarch,  Parall.  Min.  41,  and  Pro- 
pertius,  ii  32,  4.  The  legend  of  Telegonus 
was  the  theme  of  the  TelSgonra,  by  the 
cyclic  poet  Eugammo,  of  Cyreue.  The 
strange  manner  in  which  Odysseus  met  his 
end  is  mentioned  in  Oppian,  Halieutica  ii 
497.] 

TelSmachus.  Son  of  Odysseus  {q.v.)  and 
Penelope. 

Telephus.  Son  of  Heracles  and  Ange,  the 
daughter  of  Aleus  of  Tegea  and  priestess 
of  Athene.  She  concealed  the  child  in  the 
temple  of  the  virgin  goddess,  and  the 
country  in  consequence  suffered  a  blight. 
By  consulting  an  oracle,  Aleus  discovered 
the  cause  of  the  blight,  and  gave  his 
daughter  to  Nauplius  to  drown  her  in  the 
sea ;  but  he  exposed  the  infant  on  Mount 
Parthenion,  where  he  was  suckled  by  a 
hind  and  brought  up  by  shepherds.  Aiige 
was  given  by  Nauplius  to  Teuthras,  king 
of  Mysia,  who  made  her  his  wife.  When 
Telephus  grew  up,  he  consulted  the  oracle 
of  Delphi  to  learn  who  his  parents  were,  and 
was  ordered  to  go  into  Asia  to  Teuthras. 
Teuthras  welcomed  his  wife's  son,  and 
married  him  to  his  daughter  Argiope,  and 
at  his  death  appointed  Telephus  his  suc- 
cessor. The  Greeks,  on  their  way  to  Troy, 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Mysia  and  began  to 
plunder  it,  thinking  they  had  reached  Tro}'. 
Telephus  opposed  them  bravely,  and  killed 
Thersander,  son  of  PolynTces ;  but,  being 
forced  by  Achilles  to  fly,  Dlonj'sus  in  his 
wrath  caused  him  to  stumble  over  a  vine, 
and  Achilles  wounded  him  in  the  thigh  with 


his  lance.  As  the  wound  did  not  heal,  and 
he  was  told  by  the  oracle  that  it  could  only 
be  healed  by  him  who  had  inflicted  it, 
Telephus  disguised  himself  as  a  beggar, 
and  went  to  Argos,  whither  the  Greeks  had 
been  driven  back  by  a  storm.  Under  the 
advice  of  Clytsemnestra  he  carried  off 
Agamemnon's  infant  son,  whom  he  stole 
from  his  cradle,  and  took  refuge  on  the 
house  altar,  threatening  to  kill  the  child  un- 
less Agamemnon  compelled  Achilles  to  cure 
his  wound.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and 
Achilles  healed  the  wound  with  the  rust,  or 
with  the  splinters,  of  the  lance  which  had 
inflicted  it.  Being  designated  by  the 
oracle  as  the  guide  to  Troy,  he  showed  the 
Greeks  the  way,  but  refused  to  take  part 
in  the  war,  because  his  wife,  Astyoche,  was 
a  sister  of  Priam.  His  son  Eurypyliis 
rendered  the  Trojans  the  last  aid  they  re- 
ceived before  the  fall  of  their  town.  This 
he  did  at  the  prompting  of  his  mother,  whom 
Priam  had  bribed  by  means  of  a  golden 
vine  wrought  by  Hephfestus,  and  given  by 
Zeus  to  Tros  in  compensation  for  carrying 
off  Ganjnnede.  Eurypylus  was  killed  by 
Neoptolemus  after  having  performed  many 
brave  exploits.  In  the  Mysian  town  of 
Pergilmon,  and  especially  by  the  kings  of 
the  house  of  Attains,  Telephus  was  revered 
as  a  national  hero. 

Telesilla.  Of  Argos.  A  lyric  poetess, 
who  flourished  about  the  year  508  B.C. 
After  a  defeat  of  the  Argives,  she  is  said  to 
have  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  Argive  women,  and  to  have  repelled  an 
attack  of  the  Spartan  king  Cleomenes.  The 
figure  of  a  woman  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite  at  Argos,  with  books  lying  at 
her  feet,  while  she  herself  is  looking  at  a 
helmet,  as  though  about  to  put  it  on,  was 
said  to  represent  Telesilla  [Pausanias,  ii  20 
§  7].  She  is  said  to  have  become  a  poetess 
because,  on  consulting  an  oracle  respecting 
her  health,  she  received  as  answer  that 
she  would  receive  health  from  the  Muses. 
Scarcely  anything  remains  of  her  poems, 
which  consisted  of  hymns  to  Apollo  and 
Artemis. 

Telesphorus  {i.e.  he  who  brings  to  an 
end).  In  Greek  mythology,  a  boy  who  was 
regarded  as  the  genius  of  health.  {See 
AscLEPius  [and  esp.  Journal  of  Hellenic 
Studies,  iii  283-297].) 

Telliimo.     See  Tellos. 

Tellus.  The  Italian  deity  of  mother- 
earth,  often  called  tellus  mater.  She  was 
invoked  during  earthquakes  (her  temple  in 
Rome  having  been  dedicated  in  268  B.C.  in 
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consequence  of  an  earthquake  in  the  time  of 
war).  She  was  also  invoked  in  solemn  oaths 
as  the  common  grave  of  all  things,  toge- 
ther with  the  Manes  and  with  Jupiter,  the 
god  of  heaven.  Like  the  Greek  Demeter, 
she  was  also  the  goddess  of  marriage,  but 
Avas  most  revered  in  conjunction  with 
Ceres  as  goddess  of  fruitfulness.  Thus  in 
her  honour  were  held  the  festival  of  the 
sowing  {fence  scmcntlvce),  celebrated  in 
January  at  the  end  of  the  winter  seed  time, 
fi.xed  by  the  ponttfcx  to  be  held  on  two 
consecutive  market  days.  The  pdgdnCilia 
were  celebrated  at  the  same  time  in  the 
country,  when  a  pregnant  sow  was  sacrificed 
to  Tellus  and  Ceres.  Besides  these,  there 
was  the  feast  of  fordicldta  or  Itoi-dlcldia, 
at  which  cows  in  calf  (fordce)  were  sacri- 
ficed to  her.  This  was  held  on  the  15th  of 
April  to  insure  plenty  during  the  year,  and 
was  celebrated  under  the  management  of 
the  poiittfices  and  the  Vestal  Virgins,  partly 
on  the  Capitol  in  the  thirty  curuc,  and 
partly  outside  the  town.  The  ashes  of  the 
unborn  calves  were  kept  by  the  Vestal 
Virgins  till  the  feast  of  the  Pdrllia  {see 
Pales),  when  they  were  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purification.  Besides  the  female 
deity,  a  god  TcllumO  was  also  worshipped. 
TelonsB  (Gr.  tclOncii,  lit.  "buyers  of  the 
taxes  ").  Among  the  Athenians,  these  were 
the  farmers  of  the  taxes  and  imposts, 
which  were  not  collected  by  State  officers, 
but  were  sold  at  certain  times  by  auction 
to  the  highest  bidder.  Smaller  taxes  were 
taken  up  bj'  single  persons  who  collected 
the  money  themselves.  Tor  larger  taxes 
demanding  a  large  capital,  companies  were 
often  formed,  represented  by  one  person 
called  the  ttlonavchCs,  who  concluded  the 
contract  with  the  State.  Sureties  had  also 
to  be  produced  on  this  occasion.  Such 
companies  employed  subordinate  officers  to 
collect  the  taxes.  The  payments  were  made 
by  the  farmers  at  certain  periods  at  the 
senate-house,  or  boulniterion,  and  one  pay- 
ment was  usually  made  in  advance  when 
the  contract  was  made.  In  default  of  pay- 
ment, the  farmer  became  dtlmos,  and  in 
certain  circumstances  might  be  imprisoned. 
If  the  debt  was  not  paid  by  the  expiration 
of  the  9th  prytdneid,  it  was  doubled,  and 
the  property  of  the  debtor  and  his  sureties 
confiscated.  The  dtlimd  descended  to  the 
children  until  the  debt  was  paid.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  farmer  was  protected  by 
the  State  against  fraud  by  severe  laws.  He 
was  also  exempt  from  military  service,  so 
that  he  might  not  be  hindered  in  perform- 


ing his  duties.  For  the  similar  institution 
among  the  Romans,  sec  Public.\ni. 

Temples.  In  ancient  times  temples  were 
regarded  as  the  dwelling-places  of  the  gods 
to  whom  they  were  dedicated.  They  might 
contain  an  image  or  not,  but  the  latter  case 
was  exceptional.  As  they  were  not  houses 
of  prayer  intended  for  the  devotion  of  a 
numerous  community,  they  were  usually  of 
very  limited  extent.  There  wex'e,  however, 
temples  of  considerable  size,  among  which 
was  that  of  Artemis  in  Ephesus,  438  feet 
long  by  226  broad  ;  that  of  Hera  in  Saraos  ; 
that  begun  b}'  Pisistratns  and  finished  by 
Hadrian,  and  dedicated  to  Zeus  Olympius 
in  Athens  (sec  Olympieum)  ;  and  the  temple 
of  Zeus  of  Agrigentum,  which  was  never 
quite  completed.  All  of  these  were  al- 
most as  large  as  the  first-mentioned.  Only 
temples  like  that  at  Eleusis,  in  which  the 
celebration  of  mysteries  took  place,  were 
intended  to  accommodate  a  larger  number 
of  people.  The  great  sacrifices  and  ban- 
quets shared  by  all  the  people  were  cele- 
brated in  the  court  of  the  temple  (Gr.  pirl- 
holos),  which  included  the  altars  for  sacri- 
fice, and  was  itself  siirrounded  by  a  wall 
with  only  one  place  of  entrance.  It  was  a 
feature  common  to  all  temples  that  they 
were  not  built  directly  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  but  were  raised  on  a  sub-struc- 
ture which  was  mounted  by  means  of  an 
uneven  number  of  steps,  so  that  people 
were  able  as  a  good  omen  to  put  their  right 
foot  on  the  first  and  last  step. 

The  usual  shape  of  Greek  temples  was 
an  oblong  about  twice  as  long  as  wide,  at 
the  front  and  back  of  which  was  a  pedi- 
ment or  gable-roof  (Gr.  detOs  or  detOmd  ; 
Lat.  fastiglum).  Round  temples  with 
dome-shaped  roofs  were  quite  the  excep- 
tion. The  principal  part  of  the  temple 
was  the  chamber  containing  the  image 
of  the  god.  This  stood  on  a  pedestal, 
which  was  often  placed  in  a  small  niche, 
and  usuallj'  stood  facing  the  east,  opposite 
folding-doors  which  always  opened  out- 
wards. Before  the  image  stood  an  altar 
used  for  unbloody  sacrifices.  This  cham- 
ber, called  in  Greek  ndos,  and  in  Latin 
cella,  generally  received  its  light  through 
the  door  alone,  but  sometimes  there  was 
also  an  opening  in  the  roof.  There  were 
also  temples  designated  hypathral  (from 
hj/pait!(i-ds,  "in  the  open  air");iin  these 
there  was  no  roof  to  the  middle  chamber 

'  [Vitruvius,  iii  1  §  22,  The  Attic  form  is  hijpai- 
thrids.'\ 
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of  the  cella,  which  was  separated  from  the 
lateral  portions  by  one  or  more  rows  of 
pillars  on  each  side. 

Generally  each  temple  belonged  to  only 
one  god ;  but  sometimes  a  temple  was  re- 
garded as  the  dwelling-place  of  several 
deities,  either  those  who  were  worshipped 
in  groups,  as  the  Muses,  or  those  who  were 
supposed  to  stand  in  close  alliance  or  other 
relationship  to  each  other,  such  as  the 
twins  Apollo  and  Artemis ;  and  Apollo,  as 
leader  of  the  Muses,  together  with  the 
Muses  themselves.  Frequently  only  one 
god  had  an  image  and  altar  in  the  chief 
cella,  while  others  were  w-orshipped  in  ad- 
joining chapels.  Lastlj',  there  were  double 
temples,  with  two  ccllcc  built  in  opposite 
directions.  {See  Architecture,  fig.  13.) 
Many  temples  had,  besides  the  cella,  a 
kind  of  "  holy  of  holies "  {ddijton  or 
inegdron)  which  was  only  entered  by  the 
priests,  and  only  by  them  at  certain  times, 
and  which  was  sometimes  under  the  ground. 
Usually  an  open  porch  or  vestibule  {pro- 
nCios),  with  pillars  in  front,  stood  before 
the  cella,  and  in  it  were  exposed  the  dedi- 
catory offerings.  There  was  often  also  an 
inner  chamber  behind  the  image  {opisthu- 
domos)  which  served  for  various  purposes, 
the  valuables  and  money  belonging  to  the 
temple  being  often  kept  there.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  and  the  door  was  well 
secured  by  locks. 

The  various  kinds  of  temples  are  usually 
distinguished  according  to  the  number  and 
arrangement  of  the  pillars.  Thus:  (1)  A 
temple  in  antls  (fig.  1)  is  one  in  which  the 
pronaos  (sometimes  also  the  opisthodomos) 
was  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  side 
walls  of  the  temple  (Lat.  antce  ;  iir.  pcira- 
stddes)  and  by  two  columns  placed  between 
the  terminal  pilasters  of  the  antce. 
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(1)    TEMPLE    IN   AXTIS. 


(2)    rROSTVLOS. 


(2)  PrSsti/lds,  with  the  columns  in  front 
(fig.  2),  is  an  epithet  descriptive  of  a  temple, 
the  front  of  whose  pronaos  was  formed  in 
all  its  breadth  by  a  row  of  columns  quite 
separate  from  the  walls,  and  with  the 
columns  at  the  extremities  standing  in 
front  of  the  antw. 

(3)  Amphiprostylds  (fig.  3)  describes  a 


temple  with  the  columns  an-anged  as  in  (2) 
at  the  back  as  well  as  in  the  front. 


(3)   AMPHIPR0STrL03. 

(4)  PfriptSros  (fig.  4)  describes  a  temple 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  colonnade  sup- 
porting the   architrave.     This  is  the  type 


(J)    PKIilPTEROS. 

most  frequently  emplo3'ed  by  the  Greeks. 
{Sec  Parthenon,  cuts  1  and  2.) 

(5)  Pseuduperipteros  ("false  pcrlptcros") 
is  an  epithet  of  a  temple  in  which  the  archi- 
trave appears  to  be  carried  by  pilasters 
or  by  "engaged"  columns  in  the  walls  of 
the  cella.  This  form  is  seldom  used  by 
the  Greeks,  but  often  by  the  Romans. 

(6)  Dipteros  (fig.  5)  describes  a  temple 
surrounded  by  two  ranges  of  columns. 
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(5)    DIPTEKOS. 

(7)  Pseudodipteros  ("  false  dyttSros,"  fig. 
G).    A  temple  surrounded  with  only  a  single 
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(6)    PSEUDODIPTEROS. 

range  of  columns,  but  at  such  a  distanca 
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that  they  correspond  in  position  to  the 
exterior  range  of  the  dipteral  tcmjile. 

According  to  the  number  of  cohimus  in 
front,  which  must  always  be  an  even  num- 
ber, since  the  entrance  was  in  the  middle, 
it  is  usual  to  distinguish  temples  as  tctra-, 
hcxa-,  octa-,  deed-,  or  dudecu-sti/lds  (with 
4,  6,  8,  10,  or  12  columns).  The  number  of 
columns  along  each  side  was  usually  one 
more  than  twice  the  number  along  the 
front,  but  this  was  not  the  invariable  rule. 
For  the  architrave  and  for  the  columns  of 
the  different  orders,  see  pp.  57,  58.  The 
frieze  resting  on  the  architrave,  and  (in 
the  Doric  order)  the  metopes  in  particular 
((/.v.),  as  well  as  the  two  pediments  (Gr. /?/»;- 
jidnci),  were  decorated  with  sculptures,  and 
these  sculptures,  as  well  as  the  walls  of  the 
temple  often  had  a  more  life-like  and  more 
A'aried  appearance  given  to  them  by  appro- 
priate colouring.  The  coping  cf  the  roof, 
as  well  as  the  angles  of  the  pediment,  were 
ornamented  by  acrotcrid,  which  consisted 
of  statues,  vases,  or  antlienua  (groups  of 
flowers  and  leaves ;  cp.  cut  to  ^Eginetan 
Sculptures). 

In  the  plan  of  their  temples  the  Romans 
originally  followed  the  Etruscans  {cp.  Tem- 
PLUM,  below).  The  ground-plan  of  the 
Etruscan  temple  was  nearly  a  square,  the 
ratio  of  the  depth  to  frontage  being  6 :  5. 
Half  of  the  space  was  taken  up  by  the 
cella,  and  the  rest  by  the  columns.  The 
architrave  was  of  wood,  and  without  any 
special  frieze.  The  great  temple  with 
three  ccUec  on  the  Roman  Capitol  was 
built  in  the  Etruscan  stjde,  the  middle  and 
largest  ecUa  being  sacred  to  Jupiter,  and 
the  smaller  ones  on  either  side  to  Minerva 
and  Juno,  {Cp.  Jupiter.)  Under  Greek 
influence  the  different  forms  of  the  Greek 
temple  began  to  be  imitated  at  Rome,  the 
most  prevalent  type  being  that  described 
as  prostylos,  which  lent  itself  most  easily 
to  the  requirements  of  a  tcmplum  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term.  An  important 
alteration  in  the  Greek  form  of  temple 
was  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of 
vaviltod  arches  or  groined  ceilings,  which 
were  seldom  used  by  the  Greeks,  and  never 
on  a  large  scale,  but  were  brought  to  great 
l)erfection  by  the  Romans.  They  took  the 
form  of  a  cylindrical  vaulting  in  the  case  of 
a  quadrangular  ccUa,  and  a  dome  in  the 
case  of  the  round  temples,  which  were 
i'requent  with  the  Romans.  The  two  prin- 
cipal forms  of  the  latter  are  (1)  the  mono- 
2]tErds,  which  consisted  of  a  single  circle 
of  columns  standing  on  a  platform  mounted 


by  steps  and  supporting  the  columns  which 
bore  a  dome  on  a  circular  architrave.  (2) 
The  peripteros,  with  the  same  arrange- 
ment of  columns,  biit  with  a  circular  cella 
in  the  middle  which  was  covered  by  a 
dome  rising  from  the  surrounding  colon- 
nade. In  a  third  variety,  of  which  we  have 
an  example  in  the  Pantheon  {q.v.),  the 
circular  body  of  the  building  is  not 
surrounded  by  columns  externally,  but 
only  provided  on  one  side  with  an  advanced 
portico. 

Templum.  The  Roman  term  for  a  space 
mai'ked  out  by  the  augurs  {see  Augures) 
according  to  a  certain  fixed  procedure.  Its 
ground-plan  was  a  square'  or  rectangle, 
having  its  four  sides  turned  to  the  different 
points  of  the  compass ;  its  front  however, 
according  to  strict  Roman  custom,  faced 
towards  the  west,  so  that  any  one  entering 
the  temple  had  his  face  turned  towards  the 
east.  It  was  not  until  later  that  the  front 
was  frequently  made  to  face  the  east.  The 
building  erected  on  this  space,  and  cor- 
responding to  it  in  plan,  did  not  become  a 
fdnnm,  or  sanctuary  of  the  gods,  until  it 
had  been  consecrated  by  the  pontXfices. 
{See  Dedicatio.) 

As,  however,  there  were  fana  which  were 
not  tempJa,  e.g.  all  circular  buildings,  so 
there  were  tcmpla  which  were  not  fana. 
Of  this  sort  were  the  places  where  public 
affairs  were  transacted,  such  as  the  rostra 
in  the  Forum,  the  places  where  the  comitla 
met  or  the  Senate  assembled,  and  even  the 
city  of  Rome  itself.  The  sanctuaries  of 
the  gods  were  designed  as  templa  if  they 
were  intended  to  serve  for  meetings  of 
the  Senate,  and  if  the  form  of  worship 
prescribed  for  such  sanctuaries  were  ap- 
propriate to  the  definition  of  a  templum. 

Teniies  (or  Tenes),  son  of  Cycuus  {q.v., 
2).  He  (with  his  sister  Hemithea)  was 
thrown  bj'  his  father  in  a  chest  into  the 
sea,  in  consequence  of  the  slanderous 
accusations  brought  against  him  by  his 
stepmother.  He  was  borne,  however,  by 
the  waves  to  the  island  of  Teuedos  (so 
named  from  him),  where  he  became  king. 
He  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  his 
father,  and  fell,  with  him,  by  the  hand  of 
Achilles,  when  the  father  and  son,  as  allies 
of  the  Trojans,  were  opposing  the  landing 
of  the  Greeks  on  the  shores  of  Asia. 

Tensa.  The  chariot  used  for  processions, 
or  for  the  gods  at  the  Circensian  games. 
{See  Chariots.) 

Tepidarium.  A  tepid  bath-room.  {See 
Baths.) 
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T6r6bra.  A  military  engine  for  boring 
into  the  walls  of  a  besieged  town.  {See 
Aries.) 

Terentianus  Maurns.  A  Latin  gram- 
marian, born  in  Mauritania.  At  tho  close 
of  the  3rd  centnry  B.C.  he  wrote  a  didactic 
poem  on  prosody  and  metre,  composed  in 
the  most  vai-ied  forms  of  verse  {De  Littcris, 
SylldbTs,  J)lcfris).  The  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held  by  later  grammarians  is  proved 
by  their  frequent  quotations  from  him. 

Tfirentini  Ludi.     See  S.ecul.^res  Ludi. 

T6rentius.  (1)  Puhlius  TCrentius  Afcr 
(or  the  African).  A  celebrated  Roman 
comic  poet.  He  was  born  in  Carthage  about 
185  B.C.,  and  came  to  Rome  as  a  slave  in  the 
possession  of  the  senator  Terentius  Lucanns, 
who,  on  account  of  his  promising  talents 
and  handsome  person,  gave  him  a  good 
education  and  set  him  free.  As  early  as 
l(i6,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  poet 
C^BCilius  Statins,  he  produced  his  first  play, 
the  Maiden  of  Andros  (Andna),  which  met 
with  great  success.  He  succeeded  in  win- 
ning the  favour  and  friendship  of  the  most 
distinguished  men,  such  as  the  younger 
Scipio  and  Laelius.  He  was  less  successful 
with  his  next  piece.  The  Mother-in-Law 
{TFccjjra),  which  came  out  in  the  following 
year,  and  was  without  doubt  his  feeblest 
production.  It  was  only  on  its  third  repre- 
sentation in  IGd  that  it  met  with  any  success. 
Meanwhile,  in  163,  two  years  after  the  first 
production  of  the  Ilccyra,  he  ventured  to 
appear  before  the  public  with  a  new  piece, 
The  Self-Tormentor  {Hanfontlmorumenns). 
This  was  followed  in  161  b}'  the  Einiuchus, 
which  was  very  warmly  received,  and  by 
the  Phormlo.  In  160,  after  bringing  out 
another  play,  The  Brothers  {Adelphi),  he 
went  to  Greece,  where  he  died  159  B.C. 

Terence,  like  the  other  poets  wiio  wrote 
jmlUata;  {see  Co.medy,  2),  borrowed  from 
the  older  Greek  poets,  especially  from 
Menander  (onlj-  the  Hecyra  and  Phormio 
being  taken  from  Apollodorus).  This  he 
did  however  with  a  certain  freedom  ;  and 
sometimes  by  fusing  together  similar 
Greek  compositions,  and  borrowing  appro- 
priate scenes  from  other  poets,  he  managed 
to  expand  the  simple  plot  of  the  Greek 
original.  Evidently  of  a  refined  mind,  he 
had  no  taste  for  the  lively  realism  of  a 
Plautus.  On  the  contrary,  he  aimed  at 
artistic  correctness  of  plot,  delicate  deli- 
neation of  character,  and  elegance  of  form. 
He  had  nothing  of  the  vivacity,  force,  and 
wit  of  Plautus,  and  fell  far  behind  Menander 
in  fi-eshness  and  vigour,  for  which  reason 


Csesar  pertinently  called  him  Mcnander's 
half  [o  dlinldtatc  Mmander,  quoted  by 
Suetonius  in  his  life  of  Terence]. 

In  his  style,  although  a  foreigner,  he 
caught  the  refined  tone  of  Roman  society 
so  successfully  as  to  cause  his  detractors  to 
maintain  that  he  had  been  assisted  in  his 
compositions  by  his  noble  patrons,  a  reproach 
from  which  he  does  not  entirely  exonerate 
himself  in  the  prologue  to  the  Adelphi. 
His  works  do  not  appear  to  have  main- 
tained their  reputation  on  the  stage  with 
the  public  at  large  for  any  length  of  time 
after  his  death.  They  have,  nevertheless, 
remained  for  all  time  the  favourite  litera- 
ture of  cultivated  readers.  Ancient  critics 
also  made  them  a  subject  of  stud}'-,  and 
wrote  many  commentaries  on  them.  We 
still  possess  the  important  commentary  by 
jElius  Donatus,  belonging  to  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century  A.D.,  as  well  as  the  less 
valuable  one  by  Eugraphlus  of  the  10th 
century,  when  Terence  was  (as  for  some 
time  previously)  a  favourite  text-book. 
These  have  come  down  to  us  besides  the 
didasedlue  {q.v.)  to  the  several  pieces, 
and  the  metrical  arguments  by  SulpTcius 
ApoUinaris. 

{2)  Publius  Terentius  Varro  Atdclnus.  A 
Roman  poet,  born  82  B.C.  by  tho  river  Atax 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis;  he  died  before  36  B.C. 
According  to  an  ancient  authority,  he  only 
began  to  study  Greek  literature  in  his  35th 
year.  Accordingly  his  satires  on  the  model 
of  Lucilius,  and  his  epic  poem  on  Csesar's 
war  with  the  Sequani  (Bellum  Scqudniciim) 
must  belong  to  his  earlier  years.  He  after- 
wards followed  the  fashion  of  imitating  the 
Alexandrian  School,  which  was  just  coming 
into  vogue,  and  composed,  besides  elegies 
and  didactic  poems  after  Greek  models,  his 
epic  poem,  entitled  the  Argonautce,  in  four 
books,  a  free  imitation  of  the  Argonautica 
by  ApoUonius  Rhodius.  This  masterpiece, 
which  has  been  much  praised  by  later  poets, 
and  of  which  (as  of  his  poems  in  general) 
only  scattered  fragments  remain,  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  remarkable  produc- 
tion in  the  domain  of  narrative  epic  poetry 
between  the  time  of  Ennius  and  that  of 
Vergil. 

(3)  Marcus  Terentius  Varro  RSatlmis  {i.e. 
a  native  of  Reate  in  the  Sabine  territory). 
Themostlearnedof  theRomans;  bornll6B.C. 
of  an  ancient  senatorial  family.  He  devoted 
himself  to  study  at  an  early  age,  under  the 
direction  chiefly  of  the  learned  antiquarian 
and  philologist  jElius  Stilo,  without  how- 
ever withdrawing  from  public  life  either 
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ia  time  of  pence  or  war.  He  held  the  public 
offices  of  tribune,  curule  jedile,  and  preetor. 
In  67  he  was  lieutenant  to  Pompey  in  the 
war  against  the  pirates ;  in  49  he  again 
held  a  command  under  Pompey  in  the 
province  of  Spain  beyond  the  Iberus,  but 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Ctesar  after  the 
capitulation  of  Ilerda.  Although  he  after- 
wards rejoined  Pompey,  Csesar  received 
him  into  favour,  and  he  returned  to  Rome 
in  46  B.C.,  wlicre  he  is  said  to  have  had  the 
siiperintendcnce  of  the  great  librarj'  which 
Caesar  destined  for  the  public  use.  In  spite 
of  his  abstaining  henceforward  from  taking 
any  active  part  in  public  affairs,  he  was 
proscribed  by  Antony  in  43,  and  only  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  his  life.  Pardoned  by 
Octavianus,  he  lived  till  the  year  27,  full 
of  vigour  and  literary  activity  to  the  last. 

Varro's  learning  comjjrised  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  literature  known  at  that  time, 
and  in  productivity  he  was  equalled  by  no 
Romans,  and  only  a  few  Greeks.  According 
to  his  own  statement,  he  had  composed  490 
books  before  his  78th  year ;  the  total  number 
of  his  works,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  theo- 
retical or  practical,  exceeded  70,  in  more 
than  600  books.  Of  these,  the  three  books 
on  agriculture  {Rennn  Rusiicdrum  Libri), 
written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  in  his 
80th  year,  in  which  he  treats  the  subject  ex- 
haustively, drawing  from  his  own  experience 
as  well  as  from  more  ancient  sources,  are 
the  only  ones  that  have  been  completely 
preserved.  Further,  of  the  original  25 
books  on  the  Latin  language  (Df  Lingua 
L'dlnd)  dedicated  to  Casar,  in  which  he 
systematically  treats,  under  the  head  of  ety- 
mology, inflexions  and  syntax,  only  books 
v-x  exist,  in  a  mutilated  condition.  This 
work  was  followed  by  a  number  of  other 
grammatical  writings.  It  is  only  through 
a  series  of  extant  titles  of  his  works  that 
we  know  of  his  literary  and  historical 
studies,  which  were  especially  directed  to 
dramatic  poetry,  and  in  particular  to  the 
comedies  of  Plautus,  as  well  as  of  his  re- 
searches into  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
his  own  nation.  His  principal  work,  of 
which  much  use  has  been  made  by  later 
writers,  the  Antlqultcdes  Rerum  HumCinu- 
rum  et  Dlvlndrum,  in  41  books.  This 
was  the  most  important  of  his  writings 
on  these  subjects,  as  it  gave  a  complete 
account  of  the  political  and  religious  life  of 
the  Romans  from  _the  earliest  times.  The 
15  books,  entitled  Imagines  or  Htbdvmddcs, 
published  about  B.C.  39,  contained  700  por- 
traits  of  celebrated  Greeks  and  Romans, 


in  sets  of  seven  in  each  group,  with  epi- 
grams written  beneath  them.  His  nine 
Disclpllnurum  Libri  gave  an  encyclo- 
pasdia  of  the  arts  pertaining  to  general 
culture  (grammar,  dialectics,  rhetoric,  geo- 
metry, arithmetic,  astrononi}',  music,  archi- 
tecture, medicine).  His  76  Libri  Logistorici 
included  shorter  popular  treatises  of  a  his- 
torical and  philosophical  nature,  described 
by  titles  appropriate  to  their  contents,  bor- 
rowed from  the  names  of  well-known  persons 
(e.g.  Siscnna  de  Historiu).  Among  Varro's 
numerous  and  varied  poetical  works  we  will 
only  mention,  as  the  most  original,  the 
150  books  of  Menippean  Satires  {Sdtfira' 
Menijipeoi),  which  were  completed  before 
45  B.C.,  a  species  of  composition  which  he  in- 
troduced into  Roman  literature  in  imitation 
of  the  Cynic  Menippus  of  Gadara.  In  these 
Satires,  written  alternately  in  prose  and 
different  kinds  of  verse,  he  treats  of  philo- 
sophical questions,  especially  those  relating 
to  morality,  science,  etc.,  chiefly  with  the 
view  of  exposing  the  failings  of  the  age. 
Only  a  number  of  titles  and  fragments  of 
this  work  have  been  preserved. 

(4)  Qiiintus  Tercntius  Scaiirus.  The  most 
renowned  Latin  scholar  and  critic  of  the  time 
of  Hadrian  (117-138  a.d.),  commentator  on 
Plautus  and  Vergil,  and  author  of  treatises 
on  Latin  grammar  and  poetry.  A  small 
work,  De  Orthographid,  of  some  value  foi' 
the  history  of  the  Latin  language,  bears  his 
name  [but  is  probably  not  written  by  this 
Scaurus]. 

Tereus.  King  of  Daulis,  husband  of 
Procne  (q.v.). 

Tevgiversatio.  The  Roman  term  for  the 
dereliction  of  duty  involved  in  a  legal 
prosecution  being  dropijed  by  the  prosecutor. 
Under  Nero  this  offence  was  punished  by 
fines  and  disgrace  (infamia). 

Terminus.  The  Roman  god  of  bounds, 
under  whose  special  protection  were  the 
stones  {termini)  which  marked  boundaries. 
The  regulations  respecting  these  stones  and 
the  religious  customs  and  institutions  con- 
nected with  them  went  back  to  the  time 
of  king  Numa.  At  the  setting  of  such  a 
stone  every  one  living  near  the  boundary 
assembled ;  and  in  their  presence  the  hole 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  stone  was 
watered  with  the  blood  of  a  sacrificial 
animal ;  incense,  field-produce,  honey,  and 
wine  were  s]irinkled  over  it,  and  a  victim 
sacrificed.  The  stone,  anointed  and  decked 
with  garlands  and  riblDons,  was  then  placed 
upon  the  smouldering  bones  and  pressed 
into    the   earth.     Whoever    jiulled   up    the 
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stono  was  cursed,  together  with  his  draught- 
cattle,  and  any  one  might  kill  liira  with 
impunity  and  without  being  defiled  by  his 
blood.  In  later  times  the  punishment  of 
fines  was  instituted  instead. 

The  festival  of  the  TcrudnCdm  was  cele- 
brated in  Rome  and  in  the  country  on  the 
23rd  of  February.  The  neighbours  on 
either  side  of  any  boundary  gathered  round 
the  landmark,  with  their  wives,  children, 
and  servants ;  and  crowned  it,  each  on  his 
own  side,  with  garlands,  and  offered  cakes 
and  bloodless  sacrifices.  In  later  times, 
however,  a  lamb,  or  sucking  jjig,  was  some- 
times slain,  and  the  stone  sprinkled  with 
the  blood.  Lastly,  the  whole  neighbourhood 
joined  in  a  general  feast.  A  lamb  was  also 
sacrificed  in  the  grove  of  Terminus,  which 
was  six  Roman  miles  from  Rome,  near  the 
ancient  border  of  the  town  of  Laurentura. 
On  tlie  Capitol  there  was  a  stone  dedicated 
to  Terminus,  which  had  originally  stood 
in  the  open  air,  but  when  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  was  founded  by  the  last  king,  Tar- 
quinius  Sfiperbus,  it  was  inclosed  within 
the  building,  as  the  augurs  would  not  allow 
it  to  be  removed. 

Terpander  (Gr.  Tt'c^jfl nrfcos).  A  Greek 
poet  and  musician,  a  native  of  Antissa  in 
Lesbos.  He  is  the  true  founder  of  Greek 
classical  music,  and  also  of  lyric  poetrj', 
both  jEolian  and  Dorian.  He  was  the  first 
to  clothe  in  artistic  form  the  kind  of  choral 
song,  called  vvmos,  used  at  the  festivals  of 
Apollo  ;  he  also  introduced  other  important 
innovations  into  music.  He  is  sometimes 
erroneous!}'  described  as  having  added  three 
strings  to  the  original  13^6  of  four  strings 
[Strabo,  p.  618] ;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  Ij're  of  seven  strings  was  already 
in  existence  in  his  own  time  [Aristotle. 
Probl.,  xix  32].  The  principal  scene  of  his 
labours  was  Sparta,  whither  he  had  been 
summoned  by  order  of  the  Delphic  oracle  to 
quell  a  disturbance  amongst  the  people.  It 
was  at  Sparta  that  he  reduced  to  order  the 
music  of  the  Dorians.  It  was  here  too 
that  he  won  the  prize  at  the  musical  com- 
petition at  the  Carneia.  Between  672  and 
648  B.C.  he  carried  off  the  prize  four  times 
in  succession  at  the  Pythian  games  in 
Delphi.  Only  a  few  verses  of  his  own 
poems  are  extant. 

Terpsichoi'e.  The  Muse  of  dancing.  (See 
Muses.) 

Tertullianus  (Qitinhis  Septtmlus  Florens). 
One  of  the  most  important  of  the  Latin 
Fathers.  He  was  born  at  Carthage  of 
pagan   parents   about   160  a.d.,   and    died 


about  230.  After  receiving  a  careful 
education  in  rhetoric  and  jurisprudence 
(and  probably  practising  as  a  lawj'or), 
he  embraced  Christianity,  and  became  a 
presbyter  in  his  native  town.  After  de- 
fending Christianity  against  paganism,  he 
joined  the  ascetic  and  fanatic  sect  of  the 
Montanists,  and  became  their  champion 
against  the  Church.  His  writings  reflect 
with  faithfulness  his  general  ability;  his 
rhetorical  training  and  legal  subtlety ;  his 
rugged,  combative,  and  passionate  character  ; 
and  his  lively  and  often  impetuous  imagina- 
tion. They  are  written  in  the  colloquial 
language  of  his  time,  which  had  many  points 
of  close  contact  with  that  spoken  by  the 
lower  classes.  His  literary  activity,  which 
extended  over  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
was  at  its  height  in  the  reigns  of  Severus 
and  Caracalla.  His  Apolocjid,  written  about 
198,  holds  the  foremost  place  amongst  his 
works.  It  is  one  of  his  earliest  writings, 
and  was  addressed  to  the  provincial  gover- 
nors of  the  Roman  empire,  in  defence  of 
Christianity,  during  a  time  of  bitter  perse- 
cution. 

Tessera  {Latin).  (1)  A  die  (see  Dick). 
Also  (2)  a  ticket  of  admission  to  the 
theatre  (q.v.,  II). 

Testudo  (Lat. ;  Gr.  chclonc,  "  tortoise- 
shell  ").  The  general  designation  for  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  sheds  for  the  protection  of 
soldiers  engaged  in  a  siege.  (See  cut  2  under 
Sieges.) 

Teth^s,  wife  of  Oceanus  (q.v.). 

Tetradrachmon.  A  Greek  silver  coin 
equivalent  to  four  drachnuv  (see  CoiXAGE). 

T6tral6gia.  The  Athenian  term  given  to 
the  group  of  four  plays  which  the  poets 
produced  in  rivalry  with  each  other  at  the 
dramatic  contests  held  at  the  feast  of 
Dionysus.  After  the  introduction  of  the 
satyric  drama,  this,  or  a  drama  of  a  com- 
paratively cheerful  character  (such  as  the 
Alccstis  of  Euripides),  formed  the  fourth 
piece  of  three  tragedies  or  of  a  trilogy. 
By  a  tetralogy  is  more  particularly  meant 
such  a  group  of  four  dramas  as  had  be- 
longed to  the  same  cycle  of  myths,  and 
had  thus  formed  a  connected  whole.  Of 
such  a  kind  were  the  tetralogies  of  ^Eschylus. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  he  found 
this  type  of  connected  tetralogy  already 
in  use,  or  was  the  first  to  introduce  it. 
Sophocles  abolished  the  connexion  between 
the  several  pieces,  and  Euripides  followed 
his  example.  A  complete  tetralogy  is 
not  extant,  although  a  trilogy  exists  in 
the    Oresteia    of    jEschylus,   consisting   of 
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the  tragedies  Agamemnon,  Clwephorcc,  and 
EumCmdcs  ;  the  satyric  jslay  appended  to 
it  was  the  Proteus. 

Tetrarch  (Gr.  tSfmrchcs).  Properly  the 
ruler  of  one  of  the  four  parts  of  a  district 
divided  into  four  governments.  Also  the 
title  of  a  petty  prince,  like  the  rulers  in 
those  provinces  of  Asia  which  were  allowed 
by  Rome  to  retain  a  certain  independence. 

Texicer  (Gr.  Tcukivs).  (1)  A  son  of  Sca- 
mander  and  the  Nymph  Idsea ;  the  most 
ancient  king  of  Troy,  from  whom  the  jjeople 
were  called  Teucri.  According  to  another 
legend,  he,  with  Scamander,  was  driven  by 
famine  from  Crete,  and  found  refuge  with 
Dardanns ;  while  another  version  of  the 
story  describes  Dardanus  as  having  been 
received  by  Teucer. 

(2)  A  son  of  Telamon  of  Salamis  (thus 
named  from  his  descent  from  Hesione,  the 
Teucrian  king's  daughter) ;  half-brother  of 
Ajax.  He  was  the  best  archer  amongst 
the  Greeks  before  Troy.  On  his  return 
from  the  war,  accused  by  his  father  of  par- 
ticipation in  his  brother's  murder,  and 
banished  from  the  country,  he  sought  a  new 
home  in  Cyprus,  by  the  advice  of  Apollo, 
where  Belus  of  Sidon,  in  return  for  assis- 
tance rendered  him  in  war,  made  over  to 
him  the  government,  and  he  founded  the 
town  of  Salnmis.  After  his  father's  death, 
it  is  said  that  he  returned  to  his  native 
town  of  Salamis,  but  was  driven  away  by 
his  nephew  and  went  to  Spain. 

Thalamus.  The  Greek  term  for  a  com- 
modious room  in  a  house,  and  especially  the 
nuptial  chamber.    (Sec  House.) 

Thalia  (Gr.  Tlmlcia).  (1)  One  of  the 
Graces.    {See  Charites.) 

(2)  The  Muse  of  dancing  and  pastoral 
poetry.     {See  Muses.) 

Thallo.  Goddess  of  flowers,  who  presided 
over  spring.     {See  Hor.e.) 

Thamjfrls.  A  Thracian  bard,  mentioned 
by  Homer  [II.  ii  595],  son  of  Philammon 
and  the  Nj'mph  Argiope.  He  boasted  that 
he  could  rival  the  Muses,  and  was  therefore 
deprived  by  them  of  sight  and  voice,  and 
the  power  of  plaj'ing  the  lute.  According 
to  later  legends,  he  expiated  his  arrogance 
hy  being  punished  in  Hades. 

Thanatos.  The  Greek  personification  of 
death.     {See  Death.) 

Thargelia.  The  principal  feast  of  Apollo 
in  Athens,  held  on  the  seventh  day  of  Thar- 
(jellOn  (May-June),  the  birthday  of  the  god. 
Originally  it  was  connected  with  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  field  produce.  A  procession  was 
formed,  and  the  first  fruits  of  the  year  were 


offered  to  Apollo,  together  with  Artemis 
and  the  Horas.  It  was  at  the  same  time  an 
expiatory  feast,  at  which  a  peculiar  propi- 
tiatory sacrifice  was  offered,  which  was  to 
purify  the  State  from  all  guilt,  and  avert 
the  wrath  of  the  god,  lest  he  should  exer- 
cise his  avenging  and  destroying  power 
in  burning  up  the  harvest  with  parching 
heat,  and  iu  visiting  the  people  with  pesti- 
lence. Two  persons,  condemned  to  death, 
a  man  and  a  woman,  as  representatives 
of  the  male  and  female  population,  were  led 
about  with  a  garland  of  figs  round  their, 
necks  to  the  sound  of  flutes  and  singing, 
and  scourged  with  seaweed  and  with  the 
branches  of  a  fig  tree.  They  were  then 
sacrificed  at  a  certain  spot  on  the  sea- 
shore, their  bodies  burned,  and  the  ashes 
cast  into  the  sea.  In  later  times  they  seem 
to  have  been  contented  with  throwing  the 
expiatory  victims  from  a  height  into  the 
sea,  catching  them  as  they  fell,  and  banish- 
ing them  from  the  country.  Besides  these 
sacrifices,  festal  processions  and  choral 
contests  between  men  and  boys  took  place. 
At  the  same  time  the  great  feast  of  Apollo 
was  probably  held  at  Delus,  to  which  the 
Athenians  sent  a  sacred  embassy  in  the 
ancient  ship  in  which  Theseus  is  said  to 
have  sailed  to  Crete,  and  which  was  alwaj^s 
kept  in  repair. 

Thaumas.  Son  of  Pontus  and  Gaea,  hus- 
band of  Electra,  one  of  the_0ceanldes,  and 
father  of  the  Harpies  and  Iris. 

Theano.  The  pretended  wife  of  Pytha- 
goras the  philosopher.  Seven  extant  letters 
on  jealousy,  on  the  education  of  children, 
the  management  of  a  household,  etc.,  are 
attributed  to  her. 

Theatre. 

(I)  The  Greek  Theatre. 

The  Greek  theatre  was  originally  in- 
tended for  the  performance  of  dithj-rambic 
choruses  at  the  feast  of  Dionysus.  {Sec 
DiTiiYRAMBOS.)  From  the  first  it  consisted 
of  two  principal  parts  :  (o)  the  circular 
dancing-place,  orchestra,  with  the  altar 
(thymele)  of  the  god  in  the  centre;  and 
{b)  the  place  for  the  spectators,  or  the 
fhcdtron  proper.  The  theatron  was  in  the 
form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle,  greater  than 
a  semi-circle,  with  the  seats  rising  above 
one  another  in  concentric  tiers  {see  fig. 
1).  The  seats  were  almost  always  cut 
in  the  slope  of  a  hill.  [There  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  at  Megalopolis  and 
Mautineia,  where  there  is  an  artificial 
substructure.]  When  the  dithyrambic 
choruses  had  developed  into  the  drama,  a 
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structure  called  the  skene  (Lat.  sccena)  was 
added,  witli  a  stage  for  dramatic  represen- 
tations. It  was  erected  on  the  side  of  the 
orchctifra  away  from  the  spectators,  and  at 
such  a  height  and  distance  as  to  allow  of 


having  "  built  "the  theatre.]  The  remains 
of  this  theatre  have  been  exposed  to  view 
since  the  excavations  of  18G2.  [Further 
excavations  in  the  direction  of  the  stage 
buihlings  were  made  in  1877  and  1886.]* 
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(1)    PLAN   OF   A    GREEK    THEATRE. 


the  Stage  being  in  full  view  from   every 
part  of  the  theatre. 

The  first  stone  theatre  was  that  built  at 
Athens,  the  home  of  the  Greek  drama  ;  and 
the  theatres  in  every  part  of  the  Hellenic 
world  were  constructed  on  the  same  general 
principles.  It  is  said  that  at  a  performance 
about  49G  B.C.,  when  ^schylus,  Pratinas, 
and  Choerilus  were  competitors,  the  wooden 
scaffolding  on  which  the  spectators  were 
standing  broke  down ;  and  that  it  was 
accordingly  resolved  to  construct  a  theatre 
of  stone  instead  [Suidas,  s.v.  Pratinas].  The 
building  was  near  the  east  end  of  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Acropolis ;  and  in  its 
construction  partial  use  was  made  of  the 
rock  against  which  it  rested.  It  was  not, 
however,  completed  until  between  340  and 
330  B.C.,  when  Athens  was  under  the  finan- 
cial administration  of  Lj^curgus.  [Cp.  in- 
scription in  Corp.  Iiiscr.  Aft.  ii  17(j,  or  Hicks, 
Manual  of  Greek  Hhtorical  Inscrijitions, 
No.  128;  Pseudo-Plutarch,  Lives  of  the  Ten 
Orators,  p.  841  c;  Pausanias,  i  29  §  IG. 
All  these  authorities  speak  of  Lycurgus  as 
having  "completed"  the  theatre.  It  is 
H_yperides  alone  (Fragm.  139  Sauppe), 
who,  in  a  speech  on  behalf  of  the  children 
of  Lycurgus,  rhetorically  describes  him  as 


'  [In  connexion  with  these  last  excavations  a 
theory  was  started  by  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  of  the  Ger- 
man School  of  Archfeology  at  Athens.  Acconl- 
ing  to  his  view,  (1)  the  sacred  precinct  called 
the  Lena  ion  contained  in  the  5th  century  b.c. 
no  permanent  building  for  dramatic  purposes, 
but  only  two  temples,  the  older  dating  from  the 
time  of  Pisistratus,  and  close  to  it  a  circular 
orchestra,  seventy-eight  feet  in  diameter.  Andu- 
ctdes,  De  Mysteriis,  §  38,  speaks  of  certain  con- 
spirators descending  "  from  the  Odeum  into  the 
orchedra"  not  the  theatron ;  and  in  Aristophanes 
the  word  theatron  is  applied  to  the  audiloriuin 
alone.  (2)  The  first  permanent  building  was 
completed  by  Lycurgus  in  330  b.c,  and  consisted 
of  a  stone  wall  sixty-five  feet  seven  inches  long, 
with  two  wings  rising  like  towers  on  either  side. 
Behind  the  wall  was  an  oblong  room  for  the 
actors,  and  in  front  of  the  wall  to  the  north  there 
was  a  new  oirhcstra.  Rows  of  seats  were  con- 
structed at  the  same  time ;  but  at  present  there 
was  no  raised  stage.  (3)  At  some  later  date  there 
was  built  a  permanent  proscenium  of  stone,  ten 
or  twelve  feet  high.  (4)  Under  Claudius  (the 
"  Nero"  of  the  inscription  on  the  lii'/jioscciiiiiin)  the 
orchestra  riceived  its  pavement  of  marble,  and 
ab  lUt  this  time  the  stage  was  raised,  (b)  In  the 
3rd  century  a.d.,  one  Phaedrus,  whose  name  ap- 
pears on  the  inscription  on  the  hi)poscenimu, 
erected  a  new  stage  in  front  of  the  older  one. 
To  this  period,  in  other  words  to  Romish  times, 
belongs  also  the  continuous  stone  balustrade 
separating  the  auditorium  from  the  orchestra. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  observed  (1)  that 
B.C.  330  is  a  very  late  date  for  the  Athenians  to 
have  erected  their  earliest  stone  theatre.     (2)  The 
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With  the  spread  of  dramatic  representa- 
tions stone  theatres  were  built  in  every 
part  of  the  Hellenic  world;  and,  shortly 
after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  they 
were  practical!}'  universal.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  theatre  at  Athens  had 
room  for  27,5(J0  persons  [Zcifsc/irift  fiir 
bildendc  Kiinst,  xiii  p.  202].  Plato  is  only 
using  round  numbers  when  he  speaks  of  a 
play  of  Agilthon  having  been  witnessed  by 
30,000  spectators  [Sijmj}.  175  e].  Among 
other  large  theatres  may  be  mentioned,  in 
Greece,  those  of  Megalopolis,  Sparta,  and 
Epidaurus  ;  in  Sicily,  that  of  Syracuse  ;  in 
Asia  Minor,  those  of  Ephesus  and  Miletus. 
There  were  also  large  theatres  in  Crete. 
[Among  other  theatres  of  Greek  origin, 
remains  of  which  are  still  in  existence,  are 
the  following  ^  in  Greece,  at  the  Peirreus, 
at  Thoricns,  Oropus,  Sicyon,  Argos,  Man- 
tineia,  Rhiniassa  and  Dramyssus  in  EpTrus, 
and  in  Melos  and  Delos.  In  Sicihj,  at  Acrse, 
Tyndaris,  TauromeniSn,  and  Segesta  (fig.  3). 
In  Asia  iMi)wr,  at  Aspendus,  Perge,  and 
Side  in  Pamphylia ;  Myra,  Patara,  and  Tal- 
missus  in  Lycia ;  lassos  in  Caria ;  Assos 
and  Pergilmon  in  Mysia ;  and  Hierapolis 
and  Aizaui  in  Phrj'gia.] 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  theatre  at 
Athens  the  space  assigned  to  each  spectator 
was  aboiat  thirteen  inches  in  breadth ;  the 
depth  of  the  seat  was  sufficient  to  allow  room 
behind  for  the  feet  of  the  spectator  sitting 
immediately  above.  To  facilitate  access  to 
the  various   parts  of  the  mtditorium,  the 

erection  of  a  wooden  structure,  including  a  vast 
number  of  seats,  twice  a  year,  or  the  keeping 
of  such  structure  in  repair,  would  have  been  a 
troublesome  task.  (3)  The  evidence  from  litera- 
ture in  favour  of  wooden  seats  is  inconclusive. 
Aristophanes  (Themii. 'd9b)  and  Criitlnus  {Fraam. 
Incert.  51)  speak  of  ilcria  or  "benches";  but  this 
may  bi>  only  a  survival  of  the  older  term  when  it 
was  no  longer  strictly  acctu-ate.  (4)  The  evidence 
already  quoted  as  to  Lycurgus  is  on  the  whole  in 
favour  of  his  having  comphted  ?  structure  that 
was  already  partially  finished.  (5)  The  retaining 
wall  supporting  the  rows  of  stone  seats  on  either 
side  is  built  with  enormous  blocks  of  conglome- 
rate, hidden  by  a  thin  wall  of  the  finest  jiOros 
limestone.  It  is  this  conglomerate  which  is 
understood  to  be  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  Dr. 
Dorpfeld  assigns  a  late  date  to  the  structure. 
But  (as  observed  by  Professor  Middleton  in  cor- 
roboration of  a  paper  read  by  Prof.  Jebb  to  the 
above  effect)  the  pointing  of  the  blocks  is  all 
"  drafted  "  masonry,  and  all  the  joints  are  marked 
witli  a  shallow  groove,  and  the  whole  face  dressed 
with  a  very  broad  chisel  parted  into  fourteen  teeth 
just  as  in  the  walls  of  Cimon.  For  this  reason 
Prof.  Middleton  holds  that  the  audUoriinn  belongs 
to  the  middle  of  the  5th  century,  while  the  per- 
manent stage  buildings  may  be  assigned  to  the 
time  of  Lycurgiis.     Adhiic  sub  iudicelis  est.] 


parallel  tiers  of  seats  were  separated  by  one 
or  more  broad  passages  running  from  end 
to  end,  and  horizontally  dividing  the  tiers 
into  several  zones ;  these  passages  were 
called  diazonvUd  (Lat.  pi-acinctioncs).  The 
seats  were  also  divided  vertically  by  stairs 
radiating  from  below,  and  intersecting  the 
diazomata  at  right  angles.  The  wedge- 
like blocks  thus  formed  were  called  ker- 
kides  (Lat.  cunei).  The  number  of  the 
stairs  varies  according  to  the  size  of  the 
theatre.  In  the  theatre  at  Athens  there 
are  fourteen,  giving  access  to  thirteen 
blocks  of  seats.  [The  audience  were  pro- 
bably arranged  according  to  their  respec- 
tive tribes,  and  the  number  of  the  tribes 
was  raised  in  later  times  from  ten  to  twelve 
or  thirteen.]  In  the  Greek  theatre  the 
normal  number  of  the  stairs  was  even ;  in 
the  Roman  it  was  usually  uneven.  They 
either  ascend  straight  throughout  the  whole 
building,  or  are  differently  arranged  in  the 
several  zones  of  seats.  [Thus,  in  the 
theatre  at  Epidaurus,  designed  by  Poly- 
clitus  the  younger,  there  are  twelve  kcr- 
kidcs  in  the  lower  zone,  and  twenty-two  in 
the  upper;  only  eleven  flights  of  stairs 
ascending  straight  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest  part  of  the  auditorium.] 

In  the  Athenian  theatre,  the  front  row 
of  seats,  which  was  the  nearest  to  the 
orchestra,  consisted  of  sixty-seven  marble 
stalls ;  forty-five  of  these  were  re- 
served for  priests  and  other  ministers  of 
religion,  and  the  rest  for  the  officials  of 
the  State.  The  central  seat  in  this  row 
was  reserved  for  the  priest  of  Dionysus. 
The  right  of  occuiiying  a  reserved  seat  in 
one  of  the  front  rov/s  was  called  proedria 
[Aristophanes,  Eq.  575,  702,  1405] ;  and  it 
was  in  this  part  of  the  theatre  that  seats 
were  provided  for  public  benefactors,  for 
the  strafegi,  for  the  orphans  of  those  who 
had  fallen  in  war  [^schines,  Ctes.  174], 
and  for  ambassadors  from  foreign  states 
[Demosthenes,  De  Cor.  28].  The  judges  of 
the  dramatic  competitions  sat  together  in 
a  body,  and  would  naturally  have  some  of 
the  best  places  assigned  to  them.  Behind 
the  front  row  were  placed  a  number  of 
inferior  priests  and  priestesses.  It  is 
not  known  how  the  rest  of  the  spectators 
were  arranged,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
members  of  each  tribe  sat  in  the  same  part 
of  the  theatre.  The  tickets  of  admission 
discovered  in  Attica  are  of  two  kinds :  (a) 
ordinary  leaden  tokens  about  the  size  of 
either  a  florin  or  (more  frequently)  a  six- 
penny-bit, with    Dionysus   or  a   mask   on 
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the  obverse,  and  the  name  or  number  of  a 
tribe  on  the  reverse  ;  (b)  counters  of  bone  or 
ivor}',  about  the  size  of  half-a-cro\vn,  with  a 
head  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a  Greek 
or  Roman  numeral — never  higher  than  xv 
(iig.  2).  The  latter  were  for  the  use  of  persons 
enjoying  the  right  ol  procdria,  and  belong  to 
the  Roman  period  (Benndorfs  Bciti-cige,  p.  36 
if;  Baumeister's  Dcniandlcr,  figs.  1833-5). 
The  price  of  a  ticket  was  two  obols  (about 
3d.) ;  and,  in  the  case  of  poorer  citizens,  this 
payment  was  made  out  of  the  thcoric,  fund. 


IVORY    TICKET. 

With  head  of  Cronus. 
(Gonzenbach  Collection,  Smyrna.) 

Women  were  generally'  present  at  the 
performance  of  tragedies ;  but  from  that  of 
comedies  those  of  the  higher  classes  usually 
stayed  away.  In  the  5th  century,  the 
women  sat  in  a  separate  part  of  the  theatre 
(Aristophanes,  Pax  964) ;  at  the  back, accord- 
ing to  Pollux  (ix.  44);  and  with  the  resi- 
dentaliensbehind them.  Boys wereadmitted 
(Plato,  Laws,  658  c);  slaves  probably  not. 
The  provision  against  sun  and  rain  customary 
in  the  Roman  theatre  was  unknown  to  the 
ancient  Greeks.  [Those  who  could  afford 
it  brought  cushions  and  carpets  to  sit  on 
(^schines,  Cto.  76  ;  Fals.  Leg.  111).  By 
command  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  all  the 
spectators  wore  wreaths  of  bay  leaves  in 
honour  of  Dionysus(Demosthenes,J/('/rf.  52).] 

The  orchestra  was  considerably  below  the 
level  of  the  stage.  [In  the  theatre  at  Epi- 
•daurus,  the  stage  is  almost  exactly  twelve 
feet  high  ;  in  that  of  Megalopolis,  excavated 
in  1890,  the  height  is  about  six  feet.]  The 
chorus  entered  the  orchestra  by  means  of 
passages  (pcirddoi)  on  either  side  of  the 
stage.  These  also  gave  access  to  the 
iiudience,  who  came  in  by  the  orchestra, 
and  thence  mounted  the  flights  of  steps 
leading  to  the  seats  assigned  them.  The 
orchestra  was  connected  with  the  stage  by 
means  of  steps,  by  which  the  chorus 
ascended  on  the  rare  occasions  when  the 
action  of  the  play  involved  their  presence 
on  the  stage  [e.g.  Sophocles,  Ckd.  Col. 
856-7 ;      Aristophanes,     Eq.     490-4 ;      cp. 

D.  c.  A. 


Acharn.  324-7,  Av.  353-400.  But,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  chorus  remained  in  the 
orcheiifra,  at  a  lower  level  than  the  stage]. 
■Strictly  speaking,  it  was  only  the 
decorated  wall  at  the  back  of  the  stage 
that  was  called  the  skeitc  (lit.  "booth"). 
The  same  name  was,  however,  given  to 
the  stage-buildings,  and  (far  more  I'ro- 
quently)  to  the  stage  on  which  the  actors 
performed.  The  more  distinctive  designa- 
tion for  the  stage  is  ■proscenium  (Gr. 
proskenmn,  "  the  space  in  front  of  the 
sA;ene,  or  booth"),  or  logeion  ("the  speak- 
ing-place").!    It    is    also    called    Skrtbas 

■  [The  ordinary  view  that  the  actors  occupied 
a  narrow  raised  stage  behind  the  orcliestra  was 
fii-st  attacked  by  Hopken,  De  Tlieatro  Attko  necidi 
a.  Chr.  ijuinti  (Bonn,  1884),  who  is  supported  by 
Dr.  Durpfeld.  It  is  true  that  the  stage-buildings 
I'xcavated  at  Epidaurus  are  twelve  feet  higher 
than  the  orchestra,  but  these  buildings  are  re- 
garded by  Dr.  Durpfeld  as  the  background  of  the 
actors'  stage,  partly  because  there  are  no  steps 
leadingdown  to  the  orchestra.  On  the  other  hand, 
(1)  Vitruvius,  V  7,  tells  us  that  the  Greek  stage 
was  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  high,  but  narrower 
than  the  Roman.  (2)  The  theatre  of  Epidaurus 
may  possibly  have  been  provided  with  wooden 
steps  ;  Dr.  Diirpfeld  himself  (Berlin  Philol. 
WocJienschrift,  1890,  p.  1434)  seis  no  objection  to 
ascribing  its  proscenium  to  the  3rd  or  2nd  century 
ii.c.  The  height  of  its  stage,  twelve  feet,  corre- 
sponds to  that  given  by  Vitruvius  as  character- 
istic of  the  Greek  theatre.  (3)  Several  passages 
of  Aristophanes  imjily  that  the  actors  were  on  a 
higher  level  than  the  chorus  [Eq.  119,  c.  sohol.  ; 
Vesp.  1311,  1514  ;  Av.  175-8,  2G8).  (4)  The  use  of 
steps  to  connect  the  orcltestra  with  the  stage  is 
attested  by  a  writer  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
3rd  century  n.c,  Athenaeus,  the  author  of  a  work 
on  engines  of  war,  Mech.,  p.  29  (ed.  Wescher),  who 
compares  certain  ladders  used  in  sieges  to  those 
"placed  in  theatres  against  the  proscenia  for  the 
actors"  (cp.  Pollux  iv  127).  (5)  Sttch  stejis  niav 
be  seen  on  vasesof  Southern  Italy,  beginning  with 
the  3rd  centurv,  representing  comic  sc  lies  (e  </. 
Baumeister,  figs".  902  and  1828  =  British  Mus.FlOl; 
Schreiber's  Bilderallas,  I,  v  11,  13 ;  Heydemanu 
in  Jnhrb.  des  Deidscli.  Archaol.  Inst.  186<i.  p.  260). 

(6)  'J'lie  use  of  cin  tcs  skincs,  "  upon  the  sK'cnf"  in 
Aristotle's  Poelicts,  implies  something  raised  above 
the   level  of  the  ground  (Classical  lUvieio,  v  97). 

(7)  In  the  summer  of  1893  an  inscription  was 
found  ill  the  theatre  at  Delos  identifying  the  pro- 
scfiiium  with  the  logeion.  The  theatres  at  Mag- 
nes^ia  and  Tralles  have  also  been  excavated.  At 
Tralles  there  is  a  double  flight  of  steps  leading  u)i 
from  the  orcltestra  to  the  front  of  t\\K  proscenium, 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  In  spite  of  tlu'  steps,  the 
proscenium  is  explained  by  Dr.  Diirpfelil  as  merely 
a  background  for  the  actors  in  the  orclieslra.  At 
Magnesia  he  accepts  it  as  a  true  stage  ten  feet 
in  height,  but  he  ascribes  it  to  Eomau  times 
(MitOieilunijen,  xviii  410;  xix  86;  Journ.  Hellenic 
Studies,  1894,  p.  230).  The  evidence  from  the 
theatre  at  Megalopolis  may  be  regarded  as  incon- 
clusive (Class.  Jiev.  v  284,  and  K.rcarations  at 
Meyalopolis,lS92,i-).di.).  Cp.  Am.  Journ.  of  Philol, 
xiv  68,  198,  273.]  ^  ^ 
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[Plato,  Si/iiip.  194  b]  or  bvma  [Plutarch, 
Phoc.ion  si,  and  inscription  on  the 
liyposccnium  of  the  theatre  at  Athenf3]. 
On  either  side  of  the  proscenium  were 
wings,  called  parasccnia,  which,  together 
with  the  space  behind  the  real  skenc,  served 
as  dressing-rooms  for  the  actors,  and 
store-rooms  for  the  costumes  and  machinerj'. 
The  name  of  hypnscenium  was  given  to 
the  hollow  space  beneath  the  floor  of  the 
stage,  and  also  to  the  lower  wall  adorned 
with  pillars  and  statues  facing  the 
orchestra.  A  flight  of  steps  leading  out 
upon  the  stage  from  underneath  was 
occasionally  used  for  bringing  ghosts  and 
spectres  upon  the  stage.  They  were 
called  "Charon's  steps  "  [Pollux,  iv  132]. 

The  scenery  was  very  simple.  Like  many 
other  things  connected  with  the  stage,  it 
is  said   to   have  been   first  introduced  by 


to  the  right  of  the  audience  represented 
views  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  city  where  the  scene  of  the  action  is 
laid.  Th.&  pcriaktos  to  the  left  represented 
a  more  distant  country.  In  correspondence 
with  this,  the  entrance  to  the  right  of  the 
audience  was  reserved  for  actors  coming 
from  the  immediate  neighbourhood ;  while 
that  to  the  left  was  for  those  who  came 
from  a  distance  [Pollux,  iv  126;  Vitruvius, 
V  6;  Servius  on  Vergil,  Gconj.  iii  24].  In 
connexion  with  the  action  of  the  play, 
accessories,  such  as  altars,  statues,  and 
tombs,  were  introduced  when  necessarj'. 
There  is  no  direct  evidence  for  a  drop  cur- 
tain in  the  Greek  theatre. 

Machinery  of  various  kinds  was  used  tf> 
imitate  thunder  and  lightning.  For  the 
former,  casks  filled  with  pebbles  were  sent 
i-olling  down   bronze  surfaces  [Pollux,   iv 


^ 


(3)  THE   THEATRE   AT    SEGESTA. 
(As  resttned  by  Str.nck  ) 


iEschylus  [Vitruvius,  vii  pvcef.  11];  but 
we  have  better  authority  for  ascribing  its 
introduction  to  Sophocles  [Aristotle,  Poet. 
iv  16].  The  first  painter  of  stage  scenery 
(skendgrdpMa)  is  said  to  have  been  Aga- 
tharchus  [Vitruvius  I.e.].  The  principal 
decoration  consisted  of  a  light  and  movable 
screen  placed  in  front  of  the  wall  at  the  back 
of  the  stage.  On  this  screen  was  painted  the 
scene  of  the  plaj-.  In  tragedy,  it  was  usually 
the  front  of  a  king's  palace,  with  three 
doors.  The  interior  of  a  house  was  never 
represented  bj'  means  of  painted  scenery, 
but  only  by  means  of  the  mechanical  device 
call  the  ckkjjkleina.  Towards  the  fore- 
ground of  the  stage,  on  each  side,  there 
was  a  revolving  stand  of  three  side-scenes, 
called  a  peivrtWos, — a  contrivance  which 
allowed  of  the  scenery  at  either  or  both 
ends  of  the  stage  being  changed  without 
changing  the  background.     The  periaktos 


130).  There  were  also  contrivances  for 
making  persons  appear  or  disappear  in  the 
air  \ih.  132].  But  of  these  we  know  hardly 
anything  except  the  names  by  Avhieh  they 
were  designated.  In  order  to  make  the 
actor's  voice  more  audible  at  a  distance, 
vessels  of  bronze  of  different  tones  were 
sometimes  suspended  in  niches  in  various 
parts  of  the  auditorium  [Vitruv.  i  1,9;  v  5. 
Niches  of  this  kind  have  been  observed  in  the 
remains  of  the  theatre  at  Aizani  in  Phrygia, 
at  Gerasil.  in  the  Decdpolis,  and  in  Crete.} 
Theatres  were  frequently  used  for  public 
purposes  unconnected  with  the  drama.  At 
Athens  the  custom  of  using  the  theatre  for 
assemblies  of  the  people  prevailed  from  the 
middle  of  the  3rd  century  B.C. 

Fig.  3  represents  the  theatre  of  Segesta 
in  Sicily  [situated  near  the  crest  of  a  hill. 
The  lower  part  of  the  auditorium  is  in 
nearly  perfect  preservation.     The  structure 
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were 


is    Greek,    but    the    stage-buildings 
altered  in  Roman  times]. 

[For  further  details,  see  A.  Miiller,  Die 
Griechischcn  BUhnenalterthilmer,  1886;  or 
A.  E.  Haigh,  The  Attic  Theatre,  1889.] 

(II)  The  Roman  Theatre. 

In  Rome,  where  dramatic  representations, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  were  not 
given  until  240  B.C.,  a  wooden  stage  was 
erected  in  the  Circus  for  each  performance, 
and  taken  down  again.  The  place  for  the 
spectators  was  a  space  surrounded  by  a 
wooden  barrier,  within  which  the  public 
stood  and  looked  on  in  a  promiscuous  mass. 
It  was  not  until  194  B.C.  tliat  a  place  was 
sot  apart  for  the  senators  nearest  to  the 
stage,  but  without  any  fixed  seats;  those 
who  wanted  to  sit  had  to  bring  their  own 
chairs ;  sometimes,  by  order  of  the 
Senate,  sitting  was  forbidden.  In  154 
B.C.  an  attempt  was  made  to  build  a 
permanent  theatre  with  fixed  seats ; 
but  it  bad  to  be  pulled  down  by 
order  of  the  Senate.  In  145  B.C.,  on 
the  conquest  of  Greece,  theatres  pro- 
vided with  seats  after  the  Greek 
model  were  erected  ;  these,  however, 
were  only  of  wood,  and  served  for 
one  representation  alone.  Such  was 
the  splendid  theatre  built  in  58  B.C. 
by  the  sedile  jEmilius  Scaurus,  con- 
taining, among  other  decorations, 
3,000  bronze  statues,  and  provided 
with  80,000  seats.  The  first  stone 
theatre  was  built  by  Pompey  in  55 
B.C.,  a  second  one  by  Cornelius 
Balbus,  13  B.C.,  and  in  the  same  year, 
the  one  dedicated  by  Augustus  to  his 
nephew  Marcelluis,  and  called  by  his  name, 
the  ruins  of  which  still  exist  (fig.  4).  The 
first  of  these  contained  17,500,  the  second 
11,510,  and  the  third  20,000  seats.  Besides 
these,  there  were  no  other  stone  theati'es 
in  Rome;  wooden  theatres  continued  to  be 
erected  under  the  Empire. 

The  Roman  theatre  differed  from  the 
Greek.  In  the  first  place,  the  auditorium 
{cdviJa^,  which  was  divided  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  Greek  by  horizontal  passages  and 
bj'  stairs  (only  into  an  uneven  number 
of  divisions),  formed  a  semicircle  only, 
with  the  front  wall  of  the  stage-building 
as  its  diameter,  whilst  in  the  Greek  it  was 
larger  than  a  semicircle.  Again,  a  covered 
colonnade  ran  round  the  highest  story  of 
the  Roman  theatre,  the  roof  of  which  was 
of  the  same  height  as  the  highest  part  of 
the  stage.     The  orchestra,  moreover,  which 


was  enclosed  by  the  cavca,  contained  places 
for  spectators ;  these  were,  at  first,  reserved 
exclusively  for  the  senators;  foreign  am- 
bassadors whom  it  was  wished  to  honour 
were  afterwards  admitted  to  them.  The 
most  distinguished  places  were  the  two 
balconies  over  the  entrances  to  the  orchestra, 
on  the  right  and  left  side  of  the  stage ;  in 
one  of  these  sat  the  gi\'er  of  the  entertain- 
ment and  the  emperor,  in  the  other  the 
empress  and  the  Vestal  Virgins.  Places  of 
dignity  were  also  assigned  to  magistrates 
and  priests,  probably  on  the  podium,  or  the 
space  in  front  of  the  lowest  row  of  seats, 
where  there  was  room  for  a  few  rows  of 
chairs.  The  first  fourteen  rows  of  the 
ordinary  seats  were,  after  68  B.C.,  appro- 
priated to  the  tquites  ;  after  them  came  the 
general  body  of  citizens,  who  were  probably 
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arranged  in  the  order  of  their  tribes  ;  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  cdvca  were  the  women, 
who  sat  apart,  in  accordance  with  a  decree 
of  Augustus  (they  had  formerly  sat  with 
the  men) ;  the  lowest  classes  were  relegated 


BONE   TICKET,    POMPEII. 


(Denoting  row  12,  in  the  block  naraeil  aftei-  .Bschylus; 
Overbeck,  Pompeii,  p.  150,  eel.  1S75.) 

to  the  highest  tiers.  Even  children  were 
admitted,  only  slaves  being  excluded. 
Admission  was  free,  as  was  the  case  with 
all  entertainments  intended  for  the  people. 
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The  tickets  of  admission  (fcsserce)  did  not 
indicate  any  particular  seat,  but  only  the 
block  of  seats  and  the  row  in  which  it 
would  be  found.  An  awning  could  be 
drawn  over  the  whole  auditorium  ;  it  was 
suspended  on  masts  which  were  made  fast 
to  the  external  wall  of  the  theatre.  In 
order  to  cool  the  atmosphere,  and  prevent 
disagreeable  odours,  fragrant  liquids  (espe- 
cially water  scented  with  saffron),  were  shot 
into  the  air,  and  fell  in  fine  spray  over  the 
cavea. 

The  fa9ade  of  the  stage-building,  the 
sccena,  consisted  generally  of  three  stories, 
and  was  richly  decorated  with  architec- 
ture and  sculpture.  The  stage  itself  (pul- 
pitum)  was  raised  five  feet  at  the  most 
above  the  orchestra,  in  order  that  the 
spectators  might  easily  overlook  every  part 
of  it.  It  was  considerably  longer  and 
wider  than  the  Greek  stage,  as  in  the 
Roman  theatre  there  were  nearly  as  many 
actors  as  parts,  and  the  Romans  were  very 
fond  of  splendid  stage-processions.  There 
were  two  altars  on  the  stage,  one  dedicated 
to  Liber  in  remembrance  of  the  Dionysian 
origin  of  the  drama,  the  other  to  the  god  in 
whose  honour  the  play  was  held. 

With  regard  to  the  scenery,  which  cer- 
tainly cannot  have  been  introduced  before 
99  B.C.,  and  the  scene-shifting,  for  which 
elaborate  machinery  of  various  kinds  ex- 
isted, the  Roman  stage  did  not  essentially 
differ  from  the  Greek,  except  that  it  had  a 
curtain.  This,  called  aulamm,  was  lowered 
at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  instead  of 
being  drawn  up  as  with  us,  and  it  was  not 
raised  again  until  the  end  :  there  was  also 
a  smaller  curtain,  sipdrlitiii,  which  served 
as  a  drop-scene.  A  portico  was  often  built 
behind  the  stage  to  afford  shelter  to  the 
spectators  in  bad  weather. 

Themis.  One  of  the  Titanldes;  daughter 
of  Uranus  and  Gsea,  and  Jupiter's  second 
wife  after  Metis  ;  mother  of  the  Horse  and 
Moerse  (Lat.  Parcw).  She  is  the  goddess 
who,  with  Jupiter,  presides  over  law  and 
order.  She  also  reigns  with  him  in  Olym- 
pvis  as  his  trusted  assessor  and  no  longer 
as  his  wife  ;  she  represents  divine  justice 
in  all  its  relations  to  man.  The  rights  of 
hospitality  are  especially  itnder  her  pro- 
tection ;  hence  she  is  protector  of  the 
oppressed,  and  honoured  in  many  to\vns 
as  the  saving  goddess  (SOfeira).  She  also 
had  the  power  of  foretelling  the  future,  and 
for  this  reason  the  Delphic  oracle  was  in 
her  possession  for  some  time  before  it  came 
into  that  of    Apollo.      She  was   especially 


honoured  in  Athens,  Delphi,  Thebes,  Olym- 
pia,  and  Trcezen.  In  works  of  art,  she  is 
represented  as  a  woman  of  commanding 
and  awe-inspiring  presence,  holding  a  pair 
of  scales  and  a  cornucopia,  the  symbol  of 
the  blessings  of  order. 

Themistius.  A  Greek  rhetorician  of 
Paphlagonia,  who  lived  in  the  second  half 
of  the  4th  century  a.d.,  as  teacher  of 
philosophy  and  oratory  at  Constantinople. 
He  was  much  honoured  by  his  contempo- 
raries for  his  noble  disposition  and  his 
learning  and  eloquence,  which  gained  for 
him  the  name  of  Euphrddvs,  or  eloquent 
speaker.  He  was  honoured  with  various 
marks  of  distinction  by  the  emperors. 
Constantius  made  him  a  senator ;  Julian 
described  him  as  the  first  philosopher  of 
his  age  ;  Theodosius  selected  him  as  tutor 
to  his  son  Arcadius,  and  in  384  nominated 
him  to  the  prefecture.     He  died  about  388. 

Thirty-four  of  his  speeches  have  been 
preserved,  one  of  them  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation only.  They  are  partly  philosophical 
and  political,  but  principally  eulogistic 
orations,  either  in  compliment  to  or  in 
memory  of  various  emperors,  composed  in 
a  clear,  pleasant  style,  and  valuable  for  the 
information  they  contain  respecting  con- 
temporary history.  Besides  these,  we  pos- 
sess four  paraphrases  by  him  of  j^arts  of 
Aristotle. 

Themisto.  The  third  wife  of  Athamas 
((/.?.'.),  who  married  her  under  the  impres- 
sion that  his  wife  Ino  was  dead.  When 
he  heard,  however,  that  Ino  was  living  as  a 
votary  of  Dionysus,  in  the  ravines  of  Par- 
nassus, he  secretly  sent  for  her.  Themisto, 
on  hearing  this,  determined,  in  revenge,  to 
kill  Ino's  children,  and  ordered  a  slave, 
who  had  lately  come  to  the  house,  to  dress 
her  children  in  white  and  Ino's  in  black, 
so  that  she  might  be  able  to  distinguish 
them  in  the  night.  But  the  slave,  who 
was  Ino  herself,  susjiecting  the  evil  inten- 
tion, exchanged  the  clothes.  Themisto,  in 
consequence,  killed  her  own  children,  and, 
on  becoming  aware  of  her  mistake,  slew 
herself  also. 

Th6mist6genes.  Of  Syracuse,  supposed 
(on  inadequate  grounds)  to  be  the  author  of 
the  Anabasis,  which  has  come  down  to  us 
under  the  name  of  Xenophon  {q.i\). 

Theoclymenus.  Son  of  the  soothsayer 
Polyphides,  grandson  of  Melampus.  When 
a  fugitive  from  Argos,  for  a  murder  which 
he  had  committed,  he  met  with  Telemachus 
in  Pylus,  who  succoured  him  and  brought 
him  to  Ithaca.     By  means  of  his  inherited 
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gift  of  prophecy,  he  here  made  known  to 
Penelope  the  presence  of  Odyssens  in  the 
island,  and  warned  the  suitors  of  their 
fate. 

Theocritus.  The  founder  and  principal 
representative  of  Greek  bucolic  poetrj', 
born  about  325  B.C.  in  Syracuse,  or  (ac- 
cording to  another  account)  in  the  island 
of  Cos,  pupil  of  the  poet  Philetas  and 
friend  of  the  poet  Aratus.  He  lived 
alternately  in  Alexandria,  at  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  II  l^Phlluddplnis),  and  in  Sicily 
with  Hiero,  where  he  was  much  esteemed 
for  his  poetical  skill  and  refinement.  He 
died  about  2G7.  Besides  a  number  of 
epigrams,  thirt^'-two  poems,  some  of  con- 
siderable length,  known  as  idylls,  have  come 
down  to  us.  Some  of  these  are  probably 
spurious.  Those  that  are  undoubtedly 
genuine  are  of  great  poetical  merit.  They 
include  the  true  bucolic  idylls,  descriptive 
of  the  life  of  shepherds  and  herdsmen,  and 
also  the  genre  pictures  of  every-day  life  and 
of  the  mythical  age,  together  with  hj'uins 
and  eulogistic  poems  to  his  princely  patrons, 
an  eplthuldmium  in  honour  of  Helen,  and 
some  pieces  in  lyrical  form.  His  poems  of 
ordinary  life  are  especially  remarkable  for 
their  minutely  faithful  and  dramatic  de- 
scriptions. Most  of  his  idylls  are  written 
in  a  largely  modified  epic  language,  with 
a  skilfvil  admixture  of  the  forms  of  the 
Doric  dialect  sjioken  in  Sicily,  which  still 
farther  enhanced  their  popular  chai-actei'. 
Two  of  the  lyrical  poems  [xxviii,  xxix]  are 
composed  in  the  jEolic  dialect. 

Theodectes.  Of  Phasells, inLycia, aGreek 
rhetorician  and  tragic  poet.  He  carried 
off  the  prize  eight  times,  and  in  351  B.C. 
his  tragedy  of  Mausoliis  was  victorious  in 
the  tragic  contest  instituted  by  queen 
Artemisia  in  honour  of  her  deceased  hus- 
band Mausolus.  In  the  rhetorical  contest, 
held  at  the  same  time,  he  was  defeated  bj' 
Theopompus.  Only  unimportant  fragments 
of  his  fifty  tragedies  .are  extant. 

Theodorus.  (1)  Of  Samos,  son  of  Rhoecus. 
In  conjunction  with  his  father,  he  erected 
the  labyrinth  of  Lemnos  [Plin}',  N.  II.  xxxvi 
90],  and  advised  the  laying  down  of  a  laj'er 
of  charcoal  as  part  of  the  foundation  of  the 
temple  of  Artemis,  at  Ephesus  [Diogenes 
Laertius  ii  103].  He  is  said  to  have  lived 
for  a  long  time  in  Egypt,  where  he  and 
his  brother  Telecles  learnt  the  Egyptian 
canon  of  proportion  for  the  human  figure 
[Diodorus,  i  98].  He  was  considered  by  the 
Greeks  as  one  of  the  inventors  of  casting  in 
bronze  [Pausanias,  viii  14  §  8].     He  wrote 


a  work  on  the  temple  of  Hera  at  Samos, 
which  was  begun  by  his  father  [Herodotus, 
iii  60  ;  Vitruvius,  vii,  pref.  12]. 

(2)  Son  of  Telecles,  and  nephew  of  (1). 
He  flourished  in  the  time  of  Croesus  and 
Polycrates,  whose  ring  he  made  [Herodo- 
tus, i  51,  iii  41].  [J.  E.  S.] 

Theognis.  A  Greek  elegiac  poet,  born 
about  54(J  B.C.,  of  a  rich  and  noble  familj' 
in  Megara.  He  lived  at  a  time  when  bitter 
feuds  had  broken  out  in  his  native  town 
between  the  nobles  and  the  other  citizens. 
On  the  fall  of  his  party,  having  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  aristocracy,  he  was  de- 
spoiled of  his  fortune  and  driven  into  exile. 
It  was  not  until  many  years  later  that  he 
was  able  to  return  to  the  home  for  which 
he  yearned,  and  he  was  probably  still  alive 
at  the  time  of  the  Persian  Wars.  From 
the  remains  of  his  elegies,  which  are  mostly 
addressed  in  a  hortatory  form  to  the  noble 
youth  Cycnus,  it  may  be  seen  that  they  were 
closely  connected  with  the  political  fortunes 
of  the  poet.  They  exhibit  the  pride  and 
rancour  of  the  aristocrat,  in  whose  eyes  all 
his  own  party  are  "  good  "  and  "  noble,"  as 
contrasted  with  the  adherents  of  the  popu- 
lar party,  who  are  denounced  as  "  base " 
and  "  cowardly."  The  loss  of  the  great 
bulk  of  his  poems  was  due  to  their  contain- 
ing an  extraordinary  abundance  of  proverbs, 
which  were  at  an  early  date  extracted  from 
his  writings,  to  serve  (especially  at  Athens) 
as  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  youth. 
Under  his  name  we  still  possess  a  dreary 
collection  of  all  kinds  of  proverbial  coup- 
lets and  precepts,  which  are  strung  together 
without  coherence  or  plan,  being  connected 
by  means  of  merely  casual  catchwords, 
and  including  adventitious  elements,  such 
as  sayings  of  Tyrtseus,  Mimnermus,  Solon, 
and  others. 

Theon.  {\)  Of  Samos.  A.  Qireek  painter 
who  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  4th 
century  B.C.  His  pictures  were  celebrated 
for  their  powerful  effect  on  the  imagination, 
which  caused-those  who  looked  at  them  to 
forget  that  they  were  only  counterfeits  of 
reality.  The  picture  of  a  young  hoplite 
charging  the  enemy  was  especially  cele- 
brated for  this  effect  of  illusion  [yElian, 
Var.  Hist,  ii  44]. 

(2)  Of  Smyrna.  A  Platonist  living  iu 
the  first  half  of  the  2nd  century  a.d.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  work  of  great  value  in 
connexion  with  ancient  Greek  arithmetic : 
on  the  principles  of  mathematics,  music, 
and  astronomy  required  for  the  study  of 
Plato. 
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(3)  Of  Alexandria.  One  of  the  last 
members  of  the  Alexandrian  Museum,  born 
about  365  a.d.  He  is  the  author  of  a  com- 
mentary on  Euclid  and  on  the  astronomical 
tables  of  Ptolemfeus. 

(4)  ^lius.  A  rhetorician  of  Alexandria. 
He  wrote,  in  the  5th  centurj'  a.d.,  a  book 
on  rhetoric,  to  which  were  appended  exer- 
cises on  style,  called  prugymnasmatd , 
deserving  of  much  commendation  both  for 
their  conciseness  and  lucidity  of  exposition, 
and  for  their  criticisms  on  the  style  of  the 
Attic  orators. 

Theophrastus.  A  Greek  philosopher,  born 
371  B.C.  at  Eresus,  in  Lesbos.  At  Athens, 
he  was  at  first  the  pnpil  of  Plato,  and  then 
of  Aristotle,  who,  on  account  of  his  fasci- 
nating powers  of  language,  is  said  to  have 
given  him  the  name  of  Theophrastus 
("  divine  speaker  "),  instead  of  his  original 
name  Tyrtamus.  Appointed  by  Aristotle 
guardian  of  his  son  and  heir  to  his 
library,  and  designated  by  him  as  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  leadership  of  the  Peripatetic 
school,  he  continued  at  its  head,  and  pur- 
sued, in  an  independent  spirit,  the  philo- 
sophj'  of  his  master.  After  long  enjoying 
the  highest  esteem,  he  died  in  the  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age,  in  287. 

Like  Aristotle,  he  succeeded  in  com- 
bining with  his  philosophical  studies  (of 
which  only  the  fragment  of  a  work  on 
metajthi/sics  has  been  preserved),  various 
investigations  in  natural  science,  especially 
in  botany,  of  which  science  he  may  be  said 
to  be  the  founder,  just  as  Aristotle  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  originator  of  zoology. 
Of  his  botanical  works  we  still  possess  a 
Natural  History  of  Plants,  in  ten  books, 
and  six  books  of  the  eight  On  the  Origin 
(or  phj'siolog}^)  of  Plants.  A  small  pam- 
phlet, containing  an  outline  of  mineralogy, 
has  also  been  preserved,  together  with  other 
scientific  works.  His  Characters  are  pro- 
bably an  abridgment  of  a  larger  work. 
They  consist  of  thirty  .sections,  descriptions 
of  various  types  of  character,  and  are 
remarkable  for  the  knowledge  of  life  and 
keenness  of  observation  which  they  display, 
and  for  the  intuitive  skill  and  vivacity  of 
expression  with  which  they  are  written. 

Theopompus.  (1)  A  Greek  poet  of  the 
Old  Comedy,  a  younger  contemporary  of 
Aristophanes ;  he  is  known  to  have  been 
engaged  in  composition  as  late  as  about 
370  B.C.  Only  fragments  remain  of  his 
twenty-four  dramas,  which  prepared  the 
way  for  the  transition  to  the  Middle 
Comedy. 


(2)  A  Greek  liistorian,  born  at  Chios 
about  380  B.C.  He  left  home,  probably 
about  361,  with  his  father,  who  was 
banished  by  the  democratic  party  on  account 
of  his  predilection  for  the  Spartans,  and, 
having  been  trained  in  oratory  by  Isocrates, 
spoke  with  great  success  in  all  the  larger 
towns  of  Greece.  He  distinguished  himself 
so  greatly  in  the  rhetorical  contest  in- 
stituted (351)  by  queen  Artemisia,  wife  of 
JMausolus,  in  honour  of  her  deceased  husband, 
that  he  obtained  a  brilliant  victory  over  all 
competitors.  He  afterwards  travelled,  with 
the  object  of  acquiring  material  for  his 
historical  works.  The  favour  shown  him 
by  Alexander  the  Great  induced  him  to 
return  to  Chios  at  the  age  of  fortj'-tive  ; 
but  on  the  death  of  his  jiatron  he  found 
himself  again  obliged  to  flee  from  his 
op]3onents,  whose  hatred  he  had  incurred 
by  his  vehement  adoption  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  aristocracy.  He  took  refuge  with 
king  Ptolemy  I  at  Alexandria  about  305. 
Here  he  did  not,  however,  meet  with  a 
favourable  reception,  and  was  compelled  to 
withdraw,  as  his  life  was  in  danger.  Of 
his  subsequent  fate  nothing  is  known. 

Besides  numerous  orations,  he  composed 
two  large  histories,  founded  on  the  most 
careful  and  minute  research:  («)  Hellcnlcd, 
in  twelve  books,  a  continuation  of  Thucy- 
dides,  covering  the  period  from  411-394;  and 
(5)  Philipptrd,  in  lifty-eight  books,  treating 
of  the  life  and  times  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 
Of  these  works  only  fragments  remain. 
The  charge  of  malignity,  which  was  brought 
against  him  by  the  ancients,  seems  to  have 
originated  in  the  reckless  manner  in  which, 
on  the  testimony  of  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  [Ep.  ad  Cn.  Poinpeium],  he  exposed 
the  pettiness  and  baseness  of  the  politics  of 
those  times,  especially  those  of  the  Mace- 
donian party.  There  seems  to  be  better 
foundation  for  the  charge  brought  against 
him  of  being  too  fond  of  digressions  :  for 
when,  in  later  times,  the  digressions  in  the 
Philippyica  were  omitted,  the  work  was 
thereby  reduced  to  sixteen  books. 

Theoriae  (Gr.  theorlai).  The  Greek  name 
for  the  sacred  embassies,  which  were 
sent  by  individual  States  to  the  great 
national  festivals,  as  well  as  to  those  of 
friendly  States ;  for  instance,  that  sent  by 
the  Athenians  to  the  festival  of  Apollo  at 
Delos.  A  number  of  important  men  were 
appointed  to  this  office,  the  princijial  of 
whom  was  known  as  the  arch7fheOr6s 
Part  of  the  cost,  which  was  considerable, 
was   borne  by   tlie  State  and  part  ly   the 
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(irrhif/tcoi-os,  on  wliom,  as  also  on  his  com- 
panions (.sijntliC'ori),  devolved  the  honour- 
able and  patriotic  duty  of  appearing  with 
the  utmost  splendour.  lu  Athens  the  arc/ii- 
theovia  was  one  of  the  Wurgin:  undertaken 
by  the  wealthier  citizens.  {Sec  Leitourgia.) 
The  members  of  the  sacred  embassy  were 
treated  as  honoured  guests  by  the  State  to 
which  they  were  deputed. 

The6ric6n("theatre-monoy").  A  distribu- 
tion of  two  obols  (about3rf.)a  head,  granted 
from  the  time  of  Pericles  to  the  poorer 
Athenian  citizens,  from  the  common  war- 
chest  {see  Hellenotami.e),  to  enable  them 
to  attend  the  representations  at  the  theatre, 
two  obols  being  the  entrance  fee  levied 
b}'  the  lessees  of  the  theatre.  By  degrees 
this  grant  was  distributed  to  citizens  who 
laid  claim  to  it  in  the  case  of  other  enter- 
tainments. It  was  abolished  towards  the 
end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  but  again 
introduced  after  the  restoration  of  the 
democracy;  and  a  special  fund,  to  which,  by 
a  decree  of  the  people,  the  whole  surplus  of 
the  revenue  was  to  be  devoted,  was  set 
apart  for  this  purpose,  under  a  special 
board,  who  had  even  for  a  time  the 
management  of  the  finances  of  the  State. 
Demosthenes  first  succeeded,  shortlj^  before 
the  battle  of  Chseronea  (338  B.C.),  in  putting 
an  end  to  this  system,  which  so  severely 
taxed  the  resources  of  the  State  in  time  of 
war. 

Theoxenia  ("  entertainments  given  to 
the  gods  ").  A  festival  celebrated  in  many 
parts  of  Greece  in  honour,  not  only  of  the 
principal  local  divinity,  but  of  many  others 
who  were  considered  as  his  guests.  Such 
was  the  feast  held  at  Delphi  in  honour  of 
Apollo  in  the  month  hence  called  TheoxcniOs 
I  August).  Of  the  manner  of  its  celebration 
nothing  is  known.  Distinguished  men,  such 
as  Pindar  and  his  descendants,  were  also 
invited  to  the  sacrificial  feast.  Elsewhere 
other  gods  appeared  as  hosts  at  the  feast, 
as  the  Dioscuri,  the  patrons  of  hospitality, 
in  Paros  and  Agrigentum. 

Theritas  ("the  savage  one").  A  name 
given  at  Sparta  to  Ares  (q.v.). 

Thermae.  The  name  given  by  the  Romans 
to  the  public  buildings,  founded  in  and 
after  the  time  of  Agrippa,  which  combined, 
with  tcann  baths,  the  arrangements  of  a 
Greek  (jyninasium.  These  included  open 
nnd  covered  colonnades  for  conversation,  in- 
struction, and  different  exercises,  especially 
the  game  of  ball.  The  most  extensive  and 
splendid  establishments  of  the  sort  were  to 
be  found  in  Rome,  and  are  still  to  be  seen, 


though,  for  the  greater  part,  in  ruins.  Of 
the  existing  remains  the  most  important 
are  those  of  the  Thermo:  of  Cavacalta. 
{Cp.  Architecture,  fig.  14,  p.  5G;  and  see 
Baths.) 

Thersander  (Gr.  Thcrsandros).  Son  of 
Polyuices  and  Argeia,  husband  of  Demonassa 
the  daughter  of  Amphiaraus,  and  king  of 
Thebes  after  the  taking  of  that  city  by  the 
Epigoni  iq.v.).  According  to  post-Homeric 
traditions  he  took  part  in  the  expedition 
against  Troy,  but  was  killed  on  first  landing 
by  Telephus.  In  Vergil  ["  Thessandrus," 
A'Jn.  ii  261],  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  one 
of  the  heroes  of  the  wooden  horse.  His 
son  and  successor  was  Tisamcuus.  His 
grandson,  Autesion,  at  the  bidding  of  the 
oracle,  went  over  to  the  Dorians  who  had 
settled  in  Lacedismon  ;  and  his  great- 
grandson  Theras  founded  a  colony  in  the 
island  of  Callistej  which  from  that  time 
was  called  Thera.  It  was  from  him  that 
Theron,  the  tyrant  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily, 
traced  his  descent. 

Thersites.  The  most  ill-favoured  of  the 
Greeks  assembled  before  Troj',  and  also  a 
man  of  evil  tongue.  He  was  severely 
chastised  by  Od3'sseus  [//.  ii  2r2-277]  for 
speaking  evil  of  Agamemnon.  According 
to  later  tradition,  Achilles  slew  him  with  a 
blow  of  his  fist  for  stabbing  in  the  eye  the 
Amazon  Penthesilea,  whom  he  had  himsself 
laid  low,  and  also  for  falsely  accusing 
Achilles  [Quiutus  vSmyrnseus,  i  7G8-823]. 

Thesaurus.  The  Greek  term  for  a  room 
in  which  all  kinds  of  objects,  provisions, 
jewels,  etc.,  were  stored  ;  hence  a  "  trea- 
sury "  or  "  treasure  house."  In  ordinary  life 
the  imderground  store-chambers,  circular 
vaulted  rooms  with  an  opening  above, 
similar  to  our  cellars,  were  thus  named. 
The  same  name  was  given  to  treasure- 
houses  which  each  State  maintained  within 
the  precincts  of  Panhellenic  sanctuaries, 
as  repositories  for  their  offerings  to  the 
gods.  Such  were  those  at  Olyrapia  and 
Delphi.  The  subterranean  tombs,  shaped 
like  beehives,  and  of  a  construction  dating 
from  remote  Greek  antiquity,  which  have 
been  found  in  various  places,  have  been 
wrongly  described  as  "  treasure  houses." 
The  most  celebrated  of  these  are  the  so 
called  thesaurus  of  Atreus  at  Mycente  (see 
Architecture,  fig.  3),  and  that  of  Minyas 
at  Orchomenus  {see  Trophoxius).  The 
latter  is  only  partly,  the  former  wholly 
preserved.  The  ground-plan  of  these  struc- 
tures is  circular,  and  consists  of  one 
enclosed    room    with   a   domed    roof,    con- 
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structed  of  horizontal  layers  of  massive 
stone  blocks,  projecting  one  over  tlie  other. 
This  circular  chamber  was  vised  pi-obably 
for  services  in  honour  of  the  dead.  The 
actual  resting-place  of  the  body  was  a 
square  room  adjoining.  The  large  room  at 
Mycenae  is  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and  about 
the  same  in  height.  It  consists  of  thii'- 
teen  course.s,  the  uppermost  of  which  was 
only  a  single  stone.  It  was  decorated  with 
hundreds  of  bronze  plates,  the  holes  for  the 
nails  being  still  visible. 

Theseus.  The  Heracles  of  Ionian-Attic 
fable ;  son  of  jEthra  and  the  Athenian 
king  iEgeus  or,  according  to  another  story, 
Poseidon.  .SIgeus,  having  consulted  the 
oracle  at  Delphi,  in  consequence  of  both 
his  marriages  proving  childless,  and  having 
received  an  obscure  reply,  applied  to  the 
wise  Pittheus  of  Troezen,  who  gave  him 
his  daughter  .^thra  in  marriage.  On  his 
return  to  Athens  he  laid  his  sword  and 
shoes  under  a  rock,  and  charged  jEthra,  as 
soon  as  his  son  was  able  to  lift  it,  to  send 
him  with  these  tokens  to  Athens.  When 
Theseus,  who  had  been  educated  by  his 
grandfather,  had  attained  the  age  of  six- 
teen, and  had  dedicated  his  forelocks  to  the 
Delian  or  Delphic  Apollo,  his  mother  con- 
ducted him  to  the  stone;  he  lifted  it  with 
ease,  and  set  out  to  go  to  his  father  at 
Athens,  bearing  the  sword  and  shoes.  On 
the  way  he  had  a  series  of  adventures  with 
various  monsters,  from  which  he  emerged 
victorious.  At  Epldaurus  he  vanquished 
Periphetes  {q.v.);  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
Sinis  (q.v.) ;  at  Crommyon,  not  far  from 
Megara,  the  wild  sow  Phsea  {i.e.  "  the  gray 
one");  on  the  borders  of  Megara  and 
Attica,  the  robber  Sciron  (q.v.).  In  Eleusis 
he  overcame  and  slew  Cercyon  (g.c). 
Farther  on  he  rid  the  land  of  the  monster 
Damastes  (q.v.).  He  then  proceeded  on  his 
way  to  jEgeus  at  Athens,  being  piirified  of 
bloodshed  by  the  Phytalidse  (src  Phytalus) 
on  reaching  the  Cephissus.  His  father  had 
meanwhile  married  Medea,  who  had  fled 
to  him  from  Corinth,  and  who  recognised 
Theseus  as  the  son  of  the  house,  and  per- 
suaded jEgeus  to  poison  the  stranger  during 
a  meal.  The  father,  however,  recognised 
his  son  in  time,  by  means  of  the  sword 
which  Theseus  used  to  cut  up  his  meat,  and 
Medea  disappeared  through  tlie  air  with 
Medus,  her  son  by  jEgeus.  When  Pallas, 
who  had  deprived  his  brother  of  the  throne, 
heard  of  what  had  happened,  he  and  his 
fifty  gigantic  sons  hastened  to  Athens;  but 
they  were  all  slain  by  the  young  hero,  who 


was  warned  in  time  by  the  herald  Leos. 
After  this  he  seized  the  bull  of  Marathon 
(sec  Heracles),  which  had  devastated  the 
country,  and  sacrificed  it  to  Apollo  Del- 
phinius  at  Athens.  When  the  time  drew 
near  for  the  third  payment  of  the  tribute  of 
seven  youths  and  seven  maidens,  exacted 
by  Blinos  (q.v.)  for  the  Minotaur,  he  volun- 
teered to  accompany  them,  and  to  deliver 
his  country  from  this  horrible  tribute  bj' 
slaying  the  monster.  Through  Aphrodite's 
favour  he  gained  the  love  of  Ariadne,  the 
daughter  of  Minos,  who  gave  him  a  thread 
that  she  had  received  from  Dfedalus,  by 
means  of  which  he  was  able  to  find  his 
way  into  the  Labyrinth  to  the  Minotaur, 
and  emerge  again  in  safety  after  having 
slain  the  monster.  Ariadne  allowed  him 
to  carry  her  away  on  his  return  home 
with  the  rescued  youths  and  maidens. 
But  in  the  island  of  Dia  (see  Ariadne) 
he  forsook  her,  either  from  faithlessness 
or  (according  to  another  account)  at  the 
special  command  of  the  gods.  In  his  joy 
at  his  success,  he  forgot  the  signal  agreed 
upon  with  jEgeus,  that  if  he  succeeded 
in  his  enterprise  a  white  sail  should  be 
hoisted  in  place  of  the  black  one,  and  he 
was  thus  the  cause  of  his  father's  death. 
(Sec  jEgeus.) 

As  king  of  Athens,  he  justified  his  right 
to  the  significant  name  of  "  founder,"  by 
inducing  the  independent  Attic  communi- 
ties to  recognise  Athens  as  the  capital  and 
centre  of  the  whole  country ;  and  in  this 
manner  he  became  the  founder  of  the  Attic 
State.  To  commemorate  this  event  he  is 
said  to  have  instituted  the  feast  of  the 
union  of  the  tribes  (Sijiioikia  or  3Ietoik-)a), 
and  to  have  caused  the  Atlienwa,  a  festival 
instituted  by  Erichthonius,  to  be  cele- 
brated by  all  Attica,  under  the  name  of 
Panatheneea  (the  festival  of  united  Athens). 
In  the  same  way  the  institution  of  the 
Isthmian  games  is  attributed  to  him  in 
commemoration  of  his  victory  over  Sinis. 
He  IS  also  said  to  have  taken  part  in  the 
Argonautic  expedition  and  in  the  Caly- 
donian  Hunt,  as  well  as  in  the  expedition 
imdertaken  by  Heracles  against  the  Ama- 
zons. In  reward  for  the  bravery  which  he 
displayed  on  this  occasion,  Antiope,  the 
sister  of  the  queen  of  the  Amazons,  was 
bestowed  upon  him  ;  she  became  the  mother 
of  Hippolytus.  According  to  another  tra- 
dition, he  and  his  friend  Pirlthoiis,  king 
of  the  Lapith<e,  carried  her  away,  and,  to 
avenge  the  deed,  the  Amazons  invaded 
Attica.    (Sec  Antiope,  2.)   After  Antiope's 
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death  he  married  Phcedra,  the  daughter 
of  Minos,  sister  o£  Ariadne,  and  mother  of 
Acamas  and  Demophoon.  On  her  death  by 
her  own  hand  {see  Hippolytus),  he  carried 
oif  Helen,  with  the  help  of  Pirithous,  to 
his  stronghold  Aphidnas.  He,  in  his  turn, 
assisted  Pirithous  in  his  battle  with  the 
Centaurs,  and  even  descended  into  ilie  world 
below  to  help  his  friend  to  carry  away 
Persephone.  They  were  punished  severely 
for  this  sacrilegious  attempt,  as  they  were 
fastened  to  a  rock,  on  which  they  were 
compelled  to  sit  for  ever. 

Tliesons,  however,  was  after  some  time 
delivered  by  Heracles,  when  the  latter 
was  fetching  Cerberus,  and  returned  with 
him  to  the  light  of  day.  There  he  found 
everything  changed.  The  Dlo.scuri  had 
in  the  meantime  taken  and  destroyed  his 
town  of  Aphidnse,  had  freed  Helen,  and 
had  carried  away  captive  his  own  mother. 
Menestheus,  son  of  Peteos,  had  usurped 
the  government  of  the  country.  Theseus 
thereupon  took  his  sons  Acamas  and 
Demophoon  to  Elephenor,  king  of  the 
Abantes,  and  went  himself  to  the  island  of 
Scyros,  where  the  king,  L3'c6medes,  trea- 
cherouslj'  threw  him  from  a  rock  into  the 
sea. 

He  was  worshipped  as  a  hero  at  Athens; 
yet  it  was  not  until  after  the  Persian  War 
that  the  reverence  paid  him  assumed  a 
more  important  form,  when  he  is  said  to 
have  been  seen  at  the  battle  of  Marathon 
in  full  armour  at  the  head  of  his  countrj'- 
men.  Bones,  supposed  to  be  his,  were 
brought  by  Cimon  from  Scyros  to  Athens, 
at  the  bidding  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  in 
476  B.C.,  and  a  splendid  temple,  which 
served  us  an  asylum  especially  for  slaves, 
and  in  which  public  officials  were  chosen 
by  lot,  was  erected  over  the  spot  where 
they  were  buried.  The  building  commonly 
called  the  Theseum  (Gr.  I'hesciOn)  is  a 
peripteral  hexastyle  temple  in  autls,  sur- 
rounded by  thirty-four  most  beautiful  Doric 
columns ;  six  on  each  of  the  narrow,  and 
eleven  on  each  of  the  long  sides,  the  whole 
of  Pentelic  marble.  {See  Architecture, 
fig.  6.)  The  festival  of  the  Thescid,  if  not 
actually  instituted  at  that  time,  was  held 
afterwards  with  great  splendour,  with  con- 
tests and  feasting,  on  the  eighth  day  of 
the  month  Pydnepsion  (October-Novem- 
ber), and  the  eighth  of  each  month  was 
dedicated  to  him,  as  it  was  to  his  divine 
father,  Poseidon.  Representations  of  his 
heroic  deeds,  especiallj'  his  combats  with 
the  Amazons  and  Centaurs,  served  in  par- 


ticular as  decorations  of  public  buildings. 
Poetry,  dramatic  poetry  especially,  and  art 
rivalled  each  other  in  doing  him  honour. 
He  is  generally  represented  in  works  of  art 
as  a  powerful,  beardless  youth  {cp.  Sculp- 
ture, fig.  7),  but  of  a  slighter  build  than 
his  prototype  Heracles,  whose  club  and 
lion's  skin  are  assigned  him  in  later  repre- 
sentations, instead  of  the  sword  with  which 
he  is  armed  in  earlier  times. 

Thesmophoria.  A  festival  to  Demeter, 
as  the  foundress  of  agriculture  and  of  the 
civic  rite  of  marriage,  celebrated  in  many 
parts  of  Greece,  but  especially  at  Athens. 
It  was  held  at  Athens  from  the  9th  to  13th 
of  Pyanepsion,  the  beginning  of  November, 
and  only  by  married  women  of  genuine  Attic 
birth  and  of  blameless  reputation.  Two 
of  the  wealthiest  and  most  distinguished 
women  were  chosen  out  of  every  district 
to  preside  over  the  festivals ;  their  dutj' 
was  to  perform  the  sacred  functions  in  the 
name  of  the  others,  and  to  prepare  the  festal 
meal  for  the  women  of  their  own  district. 
Even  the  priestess  who  had  the  chief  con- 
duct of  the  whole  festival  had  to  be  a 
married  woman.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
feast  the  women  went  in  procession,  amid 
wanton  jests  and  gibes,  to  the  demc  of 
Halimus,  on  the  j^romoutory  of  Colias, 
where  nightly  celebrations  were  held  in 
the  temple  of  Demeter  and  her  daughter 
Core.  After  their  return  in  the  early 
morning  of  the  third  day,  a  festival  lasting 
for  three  daj's  was  held  in  Athens.  No 
sacrifices  were  offered  on  the  last  day  but 
one,  which  was  spent  amid  fasting  and 
mourning.  On  the  last  day,  on  which 
Demeter  was  invoked  under  the  name  of 
Kalligencid  (or  goddess  of  fair  children), 
a  feast  was  held  amid  mimic  dances  and 
games,  which  probably  referred  to  the 
mythical  stories  of  the  goddess  and  her 
daughter. 

Thesmothgtae.  The  six  junior  archons 
at  Athens,  on  whom  devolved,  specially, 
the  administration  of  certain  branches  of 
the  law.     For  further  details,  sec  Archon. 

Thespis.  Of  Icaria ;  the  founder  of 
Greek  tragedy  {q.v.). 

Thestius.  Son  of  Ares  and  Dem5nice  ; 
king  of  jEtolia,  father  of  Althaea  and 
Leda  {q.v.). 

Thetes.  The  lowest  of  the  four  property- 
classes  instituted  by  Solon.  {See  SOLONIAN 
Constitution  and  Eisphura.) 

Th6tis.  Daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris, 
wife  of  Peleus,  and  mother  of  Achilles.  On 
many  occasions  she  proved  herself  of  assis- 
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tance  to  the  gods.  When  Zeus  \vas  threa- 
tened by  Hera,  Athene,  and  Poseidon,  she 
called  Briareus  (or  ^EgfeOn)  to  his  aid. 
When  Hephasstus  was  cast  out  of  heaven 
by  Zens,  she  took  him  and  hid  him  for  nine 
years.  Again,  when  Dionysus  was  fleeing 
before  Lycurgus,  she  aiforded  him  protec- 
tion in  the  sea.  Brought  up  by  Hera,  she 
was  wooed  by  Zeus  and  Poseidon.  But  when 
Themis  foretold  that  Thetis  would  bear 
a  son  who  would  be  greater  than  his  father, 
she  was  married  against  her  will  to  a  mortal, 
Peleus  iq.v.).  This  marriage  was  the  source 
of  the  greatest  sorrow  to  her.  Her  attempt 
to  make  her  only  son  Achilles  immortal  was 
frustrated  by  her  husband,  and  caused  an 
estrangement  between  them,  and  she  was 
fated  to  see  her  glorious  and  godlike  sou 
cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life. 

Thiasus.  The  Greek  designation  of  a 
society  which  had  selected  some  god  for 
its  patron,  and  held  sacrifices,  festal  pro- 
cessions, and  banquets  at  stated  times  in 
his  honour.  Frequently  the  members  of 
such  societies,  which  took  their  name  either 
from  their  divine  patron  or  else  from  the 
days  of  festal  celebration,  pursued  other 
common  ends,  sometimes  of  business,  some- 
times of  social  life.  The  name  tJiiattus  was 
specially  applied  to  the  festivals  in  honour 
of  Dionysus,  and,  in  the  representations  of 
poetry  and  art,  to  the  mythical  retinue  of 
the  god,  which  consisted  of  Sileni,  Satyrs, 
Nymphs,  Msenads,  etc. 

Thisbe.     See  Pykamus. 

Tholus.  A  term  applied  by  the  Greeks 
to  any  round  building  with  a  conical  roof 
or  cupola.  At  Athens  it  indicated  the 
Rotunda  used  for  the  official  head-quarters 
of  the  Prjjtdncs  (sec  Boule),  who  also  dined 
here  at  the  public  expense.  It  was  situated 
near  the  Senate-house  {bouleutCrirni).  [Aris- 
totle, Constitution  of  AthenH,  43.] 

Thorax.  The  Greek  term  for  a  cuirass, 
either  of  metal  (usually  bronze)  or  of  leather. 
The  metal  cuirass  consisted  of  two  separate 
pieces,  one  covering  the  chest  and  stomach, 
and  the  other  the  back,  attached  to  one 
another  by  means  of  clasps  or  buckles. 
They  terminated  with  a  curved  edge  just 
above  the  hip,  and  at  this  part  were  often 
covered  with  a  leathern  belt  (zoster),  fastened 
with  buckles,  to  bind  both  pieces  more 
firmly  together.  Another  belt  (mitra),  lined 
with  leather,  was  worn  under  the  armour 
and  above  the  clnton.  This  was  fitted  with 
a  plate  of  metal  growing  broader  towards 
the  middle,  and  serving  to  protect  the  belly. 
In  later  times  the  front  plate  of  the  cuirass 


was  extended  downwards,  so  as  to  cover 
the  belly  as  far  as  the  navel.  As  an  ad- 
ditional protection  to  the  belly  and  the 
ujjper  part  of  the  legs,  there  was  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  cuirass 
a  series  of  short  strips  of  leather  or  felt, 
covered  with  plates  of  metal,  often  in 
several  layers.  They  resembled  a  kilt, 
and  were  ca]\&A  pteryges  (\ii.  "feathers"). 
Smaller  strips  of  the  same  kind  were  worn 
under  the  arms  to  protect  the  arm-pits. 


THORAX. 

(From  Greek  Vases.) 

The  leather  cuirass  (spolds)  was  a  kind 
of  shirt  reaching  over  the  navel  and  hips, 
and  fringed  with  flexible  strips  along  its 
lower  edge.  It  was  open  either  in  front  or 
on  one  side  (usually  the  left),  and  was  there 
fastened  together  by  means  of  clasps  or 
buckles.  It  was  also  provided  with  an 
upright  piece  protecting  the  neck,  and  with 
two  shoulder-straps.  It  was  frequently 
covered,  either  completely,  or  only  under 
the  arms,  with  metal,  es23ecially  in  the  form 
of  scales. 

Linen  ctiirasscs  are  also  mentioned,  even 
in  ancient  times.  These  were  probably 
either  thickly  quilted  or  strongly  woven 
corselets.      [See   cuts,    and  cp.    cut   under 

HOI'LITES.) 

Threnos.  The  Greek  term  for  a  dirge 
sung  by  a  chorus  to  the  accompaniment  of 
flutes,  either  at  the  burial,  or  at  the  funeral 
feast. 

Threshing.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
practised  in  early  times  the  same  method 
of  separating  the  corn  from  the  ear  as  other 
ancient  nations.  A  threshing-floor,  care- 
fully prepared  for  the  purpose,  was  con- 
structed in  the  open  air,  and  the  corn  trodden 
out  by  oxen,  mules,  or  horses,  driven  round 
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in  a  circle.  Sometimes  it  was  beaten  out 
with  sticks.  The  Romans  sometimes  used 
machines.  One  of  the.se  was  the  trlbulum, 
a  board  or  beam  with  a  sharp  edge  of  stono 
or  iron  underneath,  loaded  with  weights 
on  the  top  and  drawn  by  oxen,  which  wore 
driven  by  a  man  sitting  on  the  handle. 
Another  was  the  plostdlum  Pcenlcitm, 
borrowed  from  the  Carthaginians.  This 
consisted  of  several  rollers  or  cylinders  fitted 
with  iron  spikes. 


the  pupil  of  the  rhetoricians  Antlphon  and 
Gorgias,  and  of  the  philosopher  Anaxagoras. 
The  earliest  trustworthy  notice  we  have  of 
him  belongs  to  the  year  421  B.C.,  when  we 
find  him  at  the  head  of  an  Athenian  fleet 
stationed  at  the  island  of  Thasos  at  the 
time  when  the  Spartan  Brasidas  was  be- 
sieging Amphipolis  in  Thrace.  He  was 
summoned  to  the  help  of  the  besieged,  but, 
on  his  arrival,  found  the  place  already  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  had  to  content 


*    BU-ST    OF    TllUCYDIDUS. 

(Hollilmm  Hall,  Norfolk.) 


Thrinacia.  A  mythical  island,  on  which 
the  herds  of  the  Sun-god  grazed  [Od.  xi 
107,  xii  127,  xix  275  ;  afterwards  identified 
with  Sicily,  Trinacria].  (Cj).  Helios  and 
Odysseus.  ) 

Thucydldes.^  The  celebrated  Greek  his- 
torian, son  of  Olorus,  an  Athenian,  probably 
descended  from  the  Thracian  prince  Olorus, 
whose  daughter  Hegesippe  was  the  wife  of 
Miltiades  and  mother  of  Cimon.  He  was 
born  about  471  h.c,  and  is  said  to  have  been 


himself  with  garrisoning  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Eion,  and  securing  it  against 
Brasidas.  On  account  of  his  delay  in  com- 
ing, he  was  put  on  his  trial  for  treason,  and 
banished.  For  twenty  years  ho  remained 
away  from  Athens.  Part  of  this  time  he 
spent  in  Thrace,  where  he  ownr  1  valuable 
gold-mines  opposite  Thasos,  and  part  in  the 
Peloponnesus.  He  probably  lived  for  some 
time  in  Sicily.  In  404,  when  the  exiles 
were  recalled  to  Athens,  he  returned  to  his 
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native  town,  but  only  to  be  murdered  either 
at  Athens  or  in  Thrace,  a  few  years  later 
(not  later  than  395  B.C.). 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War  Thucydides  foresaw,  as  he  him- 
self says,  that  the  struggle  would  surpass 
all  earlier  wars  in  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance, and  accordingly  at  once  resolved  to 
wi'ite  its  history,  and  began  his  prepara- 
tions for  his  narrative  without  dela}'.  His 
banishment  afforded  him  the  opportunity 
of  calmly  observing  the  course  of  events, 
of  making  inquiries  from  both  parties,  and 
ascertaining  the  truth  with  the  greatest 
accuracy.  At  all  events,  at  this  time  he  was 
already  beginning  the  composition  of  certain 
parts  of  his  work.  He  proceeded  to  elabo- 
rate the  whole  directly  after  his  return 
from  banishment,  but  had  only  reached  the 
twenty-first  year  of  the  war  (411),  when 
death  prevented  the  completion  of  his  task. 

The  existing  history  was  published  by 
another  hand,  and  was  continued  by  Xeno- 
phon  as  well  as  by  Theopompus.  Its 
general  plan  is  simple  and  artless  in  the 
highest  degree.  After  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  early  Greek  history  and  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  internal  and  external  causes  of 
the  war,  the  history  follows  the  succession 
of  events,  with  a  strict  division  of  each 
year  into  summer  and  winter.  This  ai'- 
rangement,  while  it  supplies  us  with  the 
chronological  sequence  of  events  in  an 
accurate  form,  sometimes  pi'events  our  ob- 
taining a  general  view  of  the  whole,  and 
leads  to  facts  which  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  one  another  becoming  separated 
by  the  course  of  the  narrative. 

The  matter  falls  into  three  great  divisions : 
(1)  the  Archidamian  war  down  to  the  peace 
of  Nicias,  421  B.C.  (books  i-v  24) ;  (2)  the 
interval  of  disquiet,  together  with  the 
great  Sicilian  expedition,  down  to  413  (v 
25-vii) ;  (3)  the  Decelean  war,  of  which 
the  first  two  j'ears  alone  are  included  in 
the  eighth  book.  The  first  four  books 
alone  are  marked  by  even  and  uniform 
execution.  Next  to  this  part  in  excellence 
comes  the  history  of  the  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion (vi  and  vii).  Far  inferior  to  the  rest 
of  the  work  are  books  v  and  viii.  The 
latter  presents  us  with  only  a  sketchy  col- 
lection of  historical  materials. 

In  writing  the  history  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  his  aim  (as  he  himself  states  at 
the  beginning  of  his  work)  was  to  produce 
a  possession  for  all  time,  and  not  only  a 
showy  declamation  for  the  listeners  of  the 
moment.     This  object  he  has  attained,  since 


he  founds  his  work  on  the  most  careful 
investigation  of  facts,  carried  out  with 
most  conscientious  criticism.  Endued  with 
the  most  jjenetrating  insight,  he  searches 
into  the  connexion  and  causes  of  events. 
His  narrative  is  characterized  with  an 
unswerving  love  of  truth,  calmness,  and 
impartiality  of  judgment,  without  the  inci- 
dental digressions  with  which  the  historj'  of 
Herodotus  is  interwoven,  and  is  marked  by 
an  abstinence  from  all  personal  reflexions. 
The  speeches,  which  are  inserted  in  accor- 
dance with  the  universal  custom  of  ancient 
historians,  are  in  no  aiTthor  so  far  from 
being  mere  displays  of  rhetorical  .skill.  In 
no  history  are  they  distinguished  by  such 
depth  of  philosophy  and  richness  of  thought 
as  in  that  of  Thucj'dides,  who  uses  them 
exclusively  with  the  object  of  unfolding 
the  motives  of  actions  and  expounding  the 
sentiments  of  the  speakers. 

He  displays  a  marvellous  skill  in  lucid 
description,  as  in  the  harrowing  account  of 
the  plague  of  Athens ;  equally  striking  is 
his  vivid  portraiture  of  the  characters  of 
distinguished  personages. 

In  accordance  with  his  personal  charac- 
ter, his  style  is  grave  and  elevated.  It  does 
not  exhibit  the  easy  flow  and  charming 
grace  of  a  Lysias,  Isocrates,  Xenophon,  or 
Plato.  On  the  contrarj',  it  is  often  harsh 
and  rugged,  interspersed  with  archaic  and 
poetical  phrases,  and  is  concise  to  the  verge 
of  obscurity  and  unintelligibility.  This  is 
especially  the  case  in  the  speeches,  which, 
with  their  fulness  of  thought  and  their 
effort  to  express  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
fewest  words,  are  among  the  most  difficult 
portions  of  Greek  literature. 

Thyestes.  Son  of  Pelops,  brother  of 
Atreus  {q.v.). 

Thyiades.  Women  who  celebrated  wild 
orgies  in  honour  of  Dionysus. 

Thymele.  The  altar 
of  Dionysus  which  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  or- 
chestra in  the  Greek 
theatre  {q.v.). 

Thyone.  The  name 
of  the  deified  Semele 
{q.v.,  and  ep.  Dionysus). 

Thyoneus.  Another 
name  of  Diony.sus  (q.v.). 

Thyrsus.  A  statf  car- 
ried by  Dionysus  and 
his      attendants,     and  «atvr  with  thyrsus. 

,,      T        .,,     .'  iCCameoin  Naples  Museum.) 

wreathed  with  ivy  and 
vine-leaves,  terminating  at  the  top  in  a  pine- 
cone.    {See  cut,  and  cp.  Dionysus,  fig.  3.) 
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Tiberinus.  The  god  of  the  river  Tiber ; 
according  to  tradition,  an  old  king  of  the 
countrj',  who  is  said  to  have  been  drowned 
while  swimming  across  the  river  Albidii, 
which  thenceforth  was  named  Tiber  {Tl- 
berls)  after  him.  The  Roman  legends 
represented  him  as  raising  the  mother  of 
Romulus  and  Remus,  Rhea  Silvia,  who  had 
been  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  to  the  position 
of  his  consort  and  of  goddess  of  the  stream. 
As  the  river  was  of  great  importance  to 
Rome,  the  river-god  was  highly  honoured, 
and  was  invoked  by  the  j^onti/lces  and 
augurs  in  their  prayers  for  the  welfare  of 
the  State.  His  shrine  was  on  the  island  of 
the  Tiber,  where  offerings  were  made  to 
him  on  Dec.  8th.  On  June  7th  fishermen 
celebrated  special  games  in  his  honour  {ludi 
piscutorli)  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Tiber.  Under  the  name  of  Volturnus,  i.e. 
'■  the  rolling  stream,"  or  "  river  "  generally, 
he  appears  to  have  had  a  flamen  {Voltur- 
nCdis)  and  a  feast,  the  VolhirnCdla,  on  Aug. 
27th.  Of  extant  representations  of  the 
god  the  finest  is  a  colossal  figure  in  the 
Louvre,  representing  him  in  a  reclining  pos- 
ture, as  a  victor  crowned  with  bay,  holding 
in  one  hand  a  rudder,  and  in  the  other  a 
cornucopia,  with  the  she-wolf  and  Romulus 
and  Remus  by  his  side. 

Tibia,    ^'e  Flute. 

TibuUus  (AlbluD).  A  Roman  elegiac  poet, 
born  about  55  B.C.,  of  a  wealthy  and  ancient 
equestrian  family,  which  had  lost  a  con- 
siderable part  of  its  property  in  the  Civil 
Wars.  However,  he  still  owned  an  estate 
at  Pedum,  between  Tibur  and  Preeneste, 
and  was  able  to  lead  a  comfortable  life. 
He  obtained  the  favour  of  Messala  Corvinus, 
whom  he  accompanied  on  his  Aquitanian 
campaign  in  31  B.C.  Messala's  invitation 
to  accompany  him  to  Asia  he  at  first 
declined,  being  captivated  by  love  tor  Delia, 
a  freed-woman  whose  proper  name  was 
Plania.  Afterwards,  when  he  had  deter- 
mined to  make  the  journey,  he  fell  ill,  and 
was  compelled  to  remain  behind  at  Corcyra. 
He  returned  to  Rome,  and  there  received 
the  sad  tidings  that  Delia  was  faithless  to 
him,  and  had  given  her  affections  to  a 
rich  suitor.  The  poems  which  refer  to  his 
relations  with  Delia  are  contained  in  the 
first  book  of  his  elegies.  The  second  book 
has  as  its  subject  his  mistress  Nemesis, 
who  likewise  embittered  his  love  by  her 
faithlessness.  According  to  an  epigram 
by  a  contemporary  poet,  he  died  soon 
after  Vergil,  in  the  year  19  B.C.  or  early 
in  18. 


Four  books  of  elegies  have  come  down 
to  us  under  his  name,  but  of  these  only 
the  first  two  can  be  assigned  to  him 
with  certainty.  The  whole  of  the  third 
book  is  the  work  of  a  feeble  imitator,  who 
represents  himself  as  called  Lygdamus,  and 
as  born  in  the  year  43.  It  treats  of  the 
love-passages  between  the  poet  and  his 
mistress  Nea-ra.  Of  the  fourteen  poems 
of  the  fourth  book,  the  fii'st,  a  panegyric 
in  211  hexameters,  on  Messala,  composed 
during  Messala's  consulship  in  31,  is  so  poor 
a  production  that  it  cannot  be  assigned  to 
Tibullus  ;  especially  as  he  already  enjoyed 
I  the  full  favour  of  Messala,  which  is  solicited 
by  the  author  of  the  poem.  Moreover, 
poems  8-12,  short  love-letters  of  a  maiden 
to  a  lover  named  Cerinthus,  possibly 
Tiberius'  friend  Cornutus,  are  from  the  pen 
of  a  poetess,  Sulpicia,  probably  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  famous  jurist,  Servlus 
Sulpicius.  There  is  no  ground  for  not 
attributing  the  remaining  poems  to  Tibullus. 
The  spurious  works  owe  their  preservation 
among  those  of  Tibullus  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  the  production  of  the  circle  of 
Messala;  and  were  published  with  the 
genuine  works  as  part  of  the  literary  re- 
mains either  of  Messala  or  of  Tibullus,  who 
himself,  at  the  very  most,  published  the  first 
book  only  during  his  lifetime. 

Among  the  ancients,  Tibullus  was  con- 
sidered the  first  master  of  elegiac  composi- 
tion. The  two  themes  of  his  poetry  are 
love  and  country  life.  Within  this  narrow 
range  the  poet  moves  with  considerable 
grace  and  truthfulness  of  feeling,  express- 
ing his  homely  thoughts  in  correspondingly 
homel}'  and  natural  language,  without  any 
of  tiie  obscure  erudition  characteristic  of 
Propertius,  but  also  without  that  poet's 
versatility  and  artistic  skill. 

Timaeus.  (1)  A  Greek  philosopher,  an 
adherent  of  the  Pythagorean  school ;  the 
alleged  author  of  works  on  the  nature  of 
the  world  and  the  soul  of  the  universe. 
{See  Pythagoras.) 

(2)  A  Greek  historian  born  in  352  B.C. 
at  Tauromenium,  in  Sicily,  where  his 
father,  Andromilchus,  established  in  358 
the  remnant  of  the  Naxians  after  the 
destruction  of  their  town  by  Dlonysius  I 
in  403.  He  was  instructed  by  Philiscus 
of  Miletus,  one  of  the  pupils  of  Isocrates. 
As  a  member  of  one  of  the  noblest  and 
wealthiest  families  of  Sicih',  he  was 
banished  by  the  tyrant  Agathocles  in  310, 
and  went  to  Athens,  where  he  lived  for 
fifty  years,  occupied  in  the  composition  of 
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his  history.  Late  in  life  he  returned  to 
bis  home,  and  died  there  in  256  B.C.  at  the 
age  of  ninety-six.  Ho  composed  a  History 
of  Sicily  from  the  earliest  times  down  to 
264  B.C.,  in  sixty-eight  books,  and  a  work 
On  the  Campai[insofPxjrrhiis:  onlj' frag- 
ments of  these  compositions  have  come 
down  to  us.  He  himself  experienced  in 
nearly  every  quarter  the  same  hostile  criti- 
cism which  his  predecessor's  works  received 
at  his  own  hands,  especially  from  Polybius 
[xii  1-16,]  who  pronounces  him  wholly  in- 
capacitated for  writing  history  on  account 
of  his  lack  of  critical  acumen,  his  malignity, 
his  partiality,  and  his  tendency  to  super- 
stition. He  was  the  first  among  Greek 
authors  who  regularly  adopted  the  reckoning 
by  Olympiads  as  the  basis  of  all  chrono- 
logical statements. 

(3)  A  Sophist.,  probably  born  3  a.d.  He 
compiled  a  Platonic  dictionary,  a  part  of 
which  is  still  extant. 

Timanthes.  A  Greek  painter,  from  the 
island  of  Cythnus,  flourished  about  400 
B.C. ;  celebrated  by  the  ancients  for  his 
genius  no  less  than  for  his  art.  The  most 
admired  of  his  works  was  his  painting  of 
the  Sacrifice  of  Iphlgcnld ,  in  which  the 
expression  of  the  different  degrees  of  sym- 
pathetic grief  and  mourning  was  brought 
out  in  a  mastei'ly  manner.  The  face  of 
Agamemnon  was  hidden  in  a  mantle ;  a 
striking  way  of  representing  the  father's 
untold  anguish.  [Cicero,  Orator  74 ;  Pliny, 
//.  iV.  XXXV  73;  Quintilian,  ii  13  §  12; 
Valerius  Maximus,  viii  11  §  6.  The  same 
device  is  adopted  in  the  mural  painting  from 
Pompeii  reproduced  under  Iphigenia.] 

Timema  {Gr.,  "  valuation,"  "  assess- 
ment"). (1)  The  value  at  which  an  Athenian 
citizen's  property  was  rated  for  taxation. 
Cj}.  Lat.  census.  {See  Solonian  Consti- 
tution and  Eisphora). 

(2)  In  legal  language,  a  fine.  Cp.  litis 
xstimafid.    {See  Judicial  Procedure.) 

Timocracy  (Gr.  tlmukrafid.  government 
according  to  property-tax  or  valuation  of 
property).  The  name  given  among  the 
Greeks  to  that  form  of  government  in 
which,  while  the  citizens  were  equal  in 
other  respects,  their  share  in  the  govern- 
ment was  regulated  by  a  certain  gradation 
corresponding  to  the  amount  of  their  pro- 
perty. Thus  those  whose  property  entailed 
the  greater  expenditure  in  public  services 
possessed  proportionately  greater  privileges. 
The  Solonian  constitution  {q.  v.)  was  founded 
on  this  principle. 

Tim6cr6on.    A  Greek  lyric  poet,  of  laly- 


sus  in  Ehodes,  who  flourished  about  480  B.C. 
He  was  a  renowned  athlete,  and  a  friend 
of  Themistocles.  Suspected  of  treasonable 
intrigues  with  the  Persians,  he  was  ban- 
ished from  his  home ;  and,  not  obtaining 
his  recall  by  aid  of  Themistocles,  he  at- 
tacked him,  as  well  as  his  rival  Simonides, 
the  friend  of  Themistocles,  with  scurrilous 
lampoons  in  the  form  of  iEolian  and  Dorian 
lyrics.  He  also  composed  scolia.  Of  his 
writings  onlj-  a  few  fragments  have  come 
down  to  us,  which  show  him  to  be  a  man 
of  ability  and  of  vehement  passion.  [Plu- 
tarch, Themistocles,  21.] 

Timomachus.  Of  Bjzantium.  The  last 
Greek  artist  of  note  ;  he  probably  flourished 
in  the  3rd  century  B.C.  Amongst  his  most 
celebrated  pictures  were  his  AJa.r'  aroused 
from  his  Madness  and  his  (unfinished) 
Medea.  The  latter  was  represented  in  the 
act  of  deliberating  whether  she  is  to  slay 
her  children.  For  these  paintings  Cfesar 
afterwards  paid  the  sum  of  eighteen  talents. 
Of  his  Medea  we  have  several  copies,  as 
in  two  of  the  mural  paintings  of  Hercu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii  [Baumeister's  Denk- 
mdler,  No.  948  and  155.  Pliny,  iV.  H. 
XXXV  §§  26,  136,  145  ;  vii  126]. 

Timon.  A  Greek  philosopher  and  poet, 
of  Phlius,  who  flourished  about  25U  B.C.  He 
composed  three  books  of  Silloi  (q.v.),  in 
which,  in  the  form  of  a  parody  of  the  epic 
poetry  of  Homer,  he  wittily  ridiculed  the 
dogmatic  philosophers  from  the  Sceptic 
point  of  view.  As  the  chief  representa- 
tive of  this  style  of  writing  he  was  styled 
simply  the  Sillographer.  "We  only  possess 
fragments  of  his  works. 

Timotheus.    A  Greek  dithj'rambic  poet. 

{See  DiTHYRAJIBOS). 

Tiresias.     See  Teiresias. 

Tiro  {Marcus  Titllius).  The  learned  freed- 
man  and  friend  of  the  orator  Cicero.  He 
wrote  the  life  of  his  master,  whom  he 
long  survived,  edited  his  speeches  and 
letters,  and  collected  his  witty  sayings. 
Besides  this  he  composed  grammatical  and 
encyclopasdical  works.  He  is  especially 
famous  as  the  inventor  of  Roman  short- 
hand writing,  and  his  name  is  assigned  to 
a  large  collection  of  stenograpbical  symbols 
{nutce  Tironidnev).  He  lived  to  the  age 
of  100. 

Tirocinium  ("  a  recruit's  term  of  ser- 
vice "  ;  from  tiro,  a  "  recruit").  The  Roman 
term  for  the  interval  between  the  as- 
sumption of  the  toga  virilts  (in  the  iBth 
or  17th  year)  which  marked  the  beginning 
of   independence  and  of  liability   to   com- 
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pulsory  militaiy  service,  and  tli6  entrance 
on  a  military  career  or  official  activity  in 
general.  Under  the  Reimblic  this  time 
was  fixed  at  a  year.  It  was  looked  upon 
as  the  last  stage  of  education,  and  in  this  a 
youth  qualified  himself  either  in  the  army 
for  service  in  war  or  in  the  Forum  for  a 
political  life. 

In  the  latter  instance  the  young  man 
was  handed  over  to  the  care  of  a  man  of 
proved  experience  in  public  affairs,  whom 
he  attended  in  tlio  Forum  and  in  the  law- 
courts.  In  the  former  case  he  follov,-ed  in 
the  train  (cuJiors)  of  a  general,  where, 
without  performing  the  service  of  a  com- 
mon soldier,  he  fitted  himself  for  the  posi- 
tion of  an  officer. 

Tisiphone.  One  of  the  Greek  Furies. 
{See  Erinyes.) 

Titan.  Another  name  of  the  sun-god. 
{See  Helios.) 

Titans.  The  children  of  Uranus  and 
Ga3a,  six  sons  and  six  daughters:  Ocednus 
and  Tethys,  Hyperion  and  Tlicia  (parents 
of  Helios,  Selene,  Eos),  Cams  and  Phoebe 
(parents  of  Leto  and  Asteria),  Crunus  and 
Rhea  (parents  of  the  Olympian  deities), 
Crlus  (father  byEury  bia  of  Astrseus,  Pallas, 
and  Perses),  Idpetiis  (father  of  Atlas, 
Menoetius,  Prometheus,  and  Epimetheus, 
by  the  Ocean-nymph  Clymene),  Themin 
(mother  of  the  Hours  and  Fates),  and 
MnCmusyne  (mother  of  the  Muses).  Like 
the  parents,  the  children  and  grandchildren 
bear  the  name  of  Titan.  Incited  to  rebel- 
lion by  their  mother  Giien,  they  overthrew 
Uranus  {q.v.)  and  established  as  sovereign 
their  youngest  brother  Cronus.  He  was 
dethroned  in  turn  by  his  son  Zeus,  where- 
upon the  best  of  the  Titans  and  the 
majority  of  their  number  declared  for  the 
now  ruler,  and  under  the  new  order  retained 
their  old  positions,  with  the  addition  of 
new  prerogatives.  The  rest,  namely,  the 
family  of  lapetus,  carried  on  from  Slount 
Othrys  a  long  and  fierce  struggle  with  the 
Olympian  gods,  who  fought  from  Mount 
Olj-mpus.  Finally,  by  help  of  their  own 
kindred,  the  Hecatoncheires  and  the  Cy- 
clopes, whom  by  Hera's  counsel  Zeus  had 
set  free  from  their  prison,  they  were  con- 
quered and  hurled  down  into  Tartarus, 
where  the  Hecatoncheires  were  set  to  guard 
them.  A  later  legend  represents  the  Titans 
as  reconciled  with  Zeus  and  released  from 
Tartarus,  and  assigns  them  a  place  with 
Cronus  in  the  Islands  of  the  Blest. 

Tithonus.  Son  of  Laomedon  of  Troy, 
brother   of  Priam,  carried   off  by  Eos  on 


account  of  his  beaut}'.  She  obtained  for  him 
from  Zeus  the  gift  of  immortality,  but 
forgot  at  the  same  time  to  ask  for  eternal 
youth.  When  he  afterwards  became  com- 
pletely wrinkled  and  bent  by  age,  and  was 
powerless  to  move  without  assistance,  and 
merely  chirped  like  a  cicada,  she  shut  him 
up  in  a  solitary  chamber.  According  to 
another  version,  Eos  changed  him  into  a 
cicada.  His  sons  were  Emathion  and 
Memnon  {q.v.). 

Titles.  One  of  the  three  ancient  patrician 
tribes  at  Rome.     {See  Patricians.) 

Titlnius.  A  Roman  comic  poet,  the 
earliest  representative  of  the  fdht'da  tugfifa. 
{See  Comedy.)  He  flourished  about  150 
B.C.  Owing  to  his  skill  in  portraying 
character,  he  was  ranked  next  to  Terence. 
Of  his  comedies  we  only  possess  fifteen 
titles  and  three  fragments  of  a  popular 
character. 

Titjfus.  Son  of  Gsea,  a  giant  in  Eaboea, 
who  offered  violence  to  Leto,  and  in  con- 
sequence was  killed  by  the  arrows  of  her 
children  Ajaollo  and  Artemis.  He  paid  the 
penalty  of  this  outrage  in  the  lower  world, 
where  he  lay  stretched  over  nine  acres  of 
ground,  while  two  vultures  perpetually 
gnawed  at  his  liver  (the  liver  being  sup- 
posed to  be  the  seat  of  tlie  passions). 

T6ga.  The  distinctive  garb  of  the  Roman 
citizen  when  appearing  in  public  (see  cut). 
Its  use  was  forbidden  to  exiles  and  to 
foreigners;  it  was  indispensable  on  all 
official  occasions,  even  in  imperial  times, 
when  more  convenient  garments  had  been 
adopted  for  ordinary  use.  It  consisted  of  a 
white  woollen  cloth  of  semicircular  cut, 
about  fiveyai'ds  long  by  four  wide,  a  certain 
portion  of  which  was  pressed  by  the  fuller 
into  long  narrow  plaits.  This  cloth  was 
doubled  lengthways,  not  down  the  centre, 
but  so  that  one  fold  was  deeper  than  the 
other.  It  was  next  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder  in  such  a  manner  that  the  end  in 
front  reached  to  the  ground,  and  the  part 
behind  was  about  twice  a  man's  height  in 
length.  This  end  was  then  brought  round 
under  the  right  arm,  and  again  thrown  over 
the  left  shoulder  so  as  to  cover  the  whole 
of  the  right  side  from  the  arm-pit  to  the 
calf.  The  broad  folds  in  which  it  hung 
over  were  thus  gathered  together  on  the 
left  shoulder.  The  part  which  crossed  the 
breast  diagonally  was  known  as  the  shius, 
or  bosom.  It  was  deep  enough  to  serve  as 
a  pocket  for  the  reception  of  small  articles. 

In  earlier  times  the  Romans  wore  the 
toga  even  in  warfare,  although  one  of   con- 
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siderably  less  width.  It  was  worn  on  sucli 
occasions  in  a  peculiar  mode  called  the 
cinctus  Guhiniis  (or  girding  in  the  Gabian 
manner,  after  the  town  Gabii).  In  this, 
the  end  which,  in  the  other  mode,  was 
thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  was  drawn 
tightly  round  the  body,  so  that  in  itself  it 
formed  a  girdle,  leaving  both  arms  free  and 
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preventing  the  garment  from  falling  off. 
This  garb  was  subsequently  retained  only 
for  certain  ceremonial  rites,  as  at  the  found- 
ing of  towns,  at  the  ambarvcdia,  during 
incantations,  at  the  opening  of  the  temple 
of  Janus,  and  at  sacrificial  observances  of 
diverse  kinds.  After  the  s'tijum  had  been 
introduced  as  a  military  garment,  the  toga 
yerved  as  the  exclusive  garb  and  symbol  of 
peace.  Women  also  in  olden  time.s  used  to 
wear  the  toga :  afterwards  this  was  only 
the  case  witli  prostitutes ;  and  disgraced 
wives  were  forbidden  to  wear  the  stola,  the 
matron's  dress  of  honour.  The  colour  of  the 
toga,  as  worn  by  men  {toga  vtriria),  was 
white:    a    dark-coloured    ioga    (brown    or 


black,  toga  pulla  or  sordida)  was  only  worn 
bj'  the  lower  classes,  or  in  time  of  mourning, 
or  by  accused  persons.  A  purple  stripe 
woven  in  the  garment  was  the  distinctive 
mark  of  the  curule  magistrates  and  censors, 
of  the  State  priests  (but  only  when  per- 
forming their  functions),  and  afterwards 
of  the  emperors.  This,  which  was  called 
the  toga  jjrattexta,  was  also  worn  by  boys 
until  they  attained  manhood,  and  by  girls 
until  marriage.  The  toga  iiicta  was  a 
robe  adorned  with  golden  stars;  it  was 
worn  by  a  general  on  his  triumph,  by  the 
magistrate  who  was  giving  public  games,  in 
imperial  times  by  consuls  on  entering  oiBce, 
and  by  the  emperor  on  festal  occasions.  On 
the  toga  Candida,  see  Candidatus.  The 
foot-gear  appropriate  to  the  toga  was  the 
calctus  iq.v.). 

Togata.  [The  general  term  for  a  play 
with  an  Italian  plot  and  surroundings,  in- 
cluding pra'textcVoi  (tragedies)  and  taher- 
ndria;  (comedies).  See  Dioniedos,  p.  489, 
Keil,  who  makes  it  clear  that  the  term 
togata  is  not  confined  to  comedy,  and  that 
Horace,  De  Arte  Poctica  288,  is  wrong 
in  distinguishing  togcda  from  pratcxta, 
as  comedy  from  tragedy.]  {See  Comedy,  2, 
and  Pr.ktexta.)  [H.  N.] 

Toilet.  See  Hair,  Modes  of  Dressing  : 
and  Clothing. 

Tolleno.  A  Roman  siege-engine.  {Sec 
Sieges.) 

Torch-race  (Gr.  Lampcldedromia).  The 
torch-race  was  a  contest  held  at  night, 
especially  at  Athens,  at  the  Panathensea  and 
the  festivals  of  Hephtestus,  Prometheus, 
Pan,  and  the  Thracian  moon-goddess  called 
Bendis  [Plato,  iJep.  328  a],  In  this  con- 
test yoiang  men  ran,  with  torches  in  their 
hands,  from  the  altar  of  Prometheus  in  the 
Academia  (where  the  torches  were  lighted) 
to  the  city ;  and  whoever  reached  the  goal 
with  his  torch  alight  was  the  winner.   Other 


*    RIDER   CARRYINO    A    TORCH. 

(Silver  coin  of  Tarentum ;  T.nvnes,  Choix  de  M^d.  Gr,, 
pi.  3,  1.) 

young  men  without  torches  ran  after  the 
torch-bearers  ;  and  the  latter,  if  overtaken, 
had  to  hand  over  their  torches  to  the  former. 
To    do   this   without    letting    the    torches 
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go  out,  required  great  skill  [Pausanias,  i 
30  §  2].  Ill  the  time  of  Socrates  the  torch- 
bearers  sometimes  rode  on  horseback  [Plato, 
above  quoted].  The  contest  was  attended 
with  considerable  cost,  as  the  scene  of  the 
race  had  to  be  ilkimiuated  ;  and  at  Athens 
the  duty  of  providing  for  it  was  one  of  the 
public  services  incumbent  on  the  wealthier 
citizens.  {See  Leitourgia.)  [The  torch- 
race  is  sometimes  represented  on  vases,  e.g. 
in  Gerhard's  Ant.  Bilclio.  Taf.  63, 1,  copied  in 
Baumeister's  Denkmiiler,  fig.  563.  A  rider 
carrying  a  torch  may  be  seen  in  the  accom- 
panying cut.] 

[Toreutic  Art  (Gr.  tOrenfike,  so.  fccline). 
The  art  of  embossing  metal,  or  working 
it  in  ornamental  relief  or  intaglio  (Pliny, 
N.  H.  x.xxiv  54,  56  ;  x.\xv  77).  The  Greek 
verb  turciiFin  means  "  to  work  in  relief  or 
repousse,"  and  also  "  to  chase  "  in  metal ; 
toreutus  is  an  epithet  of  cups  that  are 
"  chased  "  or  "  worked  in  relief  "  ;  toreia  is 
iTsed  of  a  "  carving  in  relief  "  ;  the  artist  is 
called  a  torciites ;  and  his  characteristic 
tool  the  toi~is  (Lat.  C(clum).  The  corre- 
sponding Latin  term  is  ccclcUura,  which,  as 
defined  by  Quintilian  (ii  21  §  9),  auro, 
argento,  wre,  fcrro  opSrd  cfficit ;  while 
scalptura  ctlam  lignum,  cbiir,  marmor, 
vitrum,  gemmas  complect  itur.  While 
sculpture  in  bronze  is  primarily  concerned 
with  designing  the  work  of  art  which  has 
to  be  cast  in  the  mould,  the  toreutic  art  has 
to  do  with  the  elaboration  and  finish  of  the 
metallic  form  when  it  is  already  cast.  In 
the  case  of  large  works  in  bronze,  the 
task  of  the  toreutes  is  simply  to  remove 
slight  flaws  and  to  add  a  few  finishing 
touches  ;  in  that  of  smaller  works,  his  art 
becomes  of  paramount  importance.  The 
term  toreutes  is  virtually  confined  to  artists 
who  produce  for  ordinary  iise  articles  in 
metal,  which  owe  their  value  as  works  of 
art  solely  to  the  adornment  bestowed  upon 
them. 

In  the  best  times  of  Greek  art,  the 
favourite  metal  for  this  purpose  was  silver; 
but  gold  and  bronze  and  even  iron  were 
also  used.  The  art  was  often  applied  to  the 
embellishment  of  armour,  especially  shields; 
and  even  chariots  were  sometimes  orna- 
mented with  embossed  silver  (Pliny,  xxxiii 
140,  carrucce  argento  cxvlcdui).  Articles  of 
plate,  especially  large  silver  platters,  were 
occasionally  adorned  with  ferns  or  ivy- 
leaves  {lances  filicCda,  patera:  hedera- 
cia:)\  and  goblets  were  decorated  with 
mythological  subjects  in  relief  {dndglypta), 
such  as  figures  in  gold  riveted  on  vessels 
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of  silver,  or  in  silver  on  bronze.  These 
figures  were  either  in  high  or  low  relief 
{cinblemdtd,  or  crustip).  The  art  was  also 
put  into  requisition  for  ornamenting  furni- 
ture, for  embossing  plates  of  gold,  and  for 
making  wreaths  of  that  metal. 

In  the  Homeric  age,  copper,  gold,  silver, 
iron,  tin,  and  lead  were  in  use  in  different 
degrees.  Copper,  especially  when  mixed 
with  tin  to  form  bronze,  was  the  ordinary 
material  for  armour  and  for  all  kinds  of 
utensils;  gold  is  named  in  connexion  with 
articles  of  furniture,  armour,  and  jewellery, 
but  is  generally  described  as  imported  from 
abroad  ;  silver  is  less  frequently  mentioned. 
Iron  was  rare,  in  comparison  with  copper  ; 
but  was  used  for  implements  of  agriculture 
as  well  as  for  armour  and  tools.  A  block 
of  iron  is  given  as  a  prize  at  the  fiuieral 
games  in  honour  of  Patroclus  {11.  xxiii 
826).  Copper  being  the  commonest  metal, 
a  worker  in  any  kind  of  metal  is  called  in 
Homer  a  cojipersmith  (r7ia//i(17s);  thus,  in 
Od.  iii  425,  it  is  applied  to  one  who  in  the 
same  context  is  described  as  a  goldsmith 
{chrf/sochoos,  ib.  432).  The  hammer  and 
anvil  sufficed  for  the  manufacture  of  armour 
and  the  simpler  varieties  of  household 
utensils.  The  process  of  beating  out  the 
metal  and  fashioning  it  with  the  hammer 
was  called  elauncin  {II.  vii  223,  xii  295); 
and  a  derivative  of  this  verb,  .'ijjhi/rCldtds, 
"  wrought  with  the  hammer,"  was  after- 
wards used  as  an  epithet  of  statues  made 
of  plates  beaten  out  with  the  hammer,  as 
opposed  to  those  of  cast  metal  (Herodotus, 
vii  69).  It  was  in  fact  applied  to  all  kinds 
of  products  of  hammering,  and  to  work  in 
repousse,  large  or  small.  The  same  process 
was  used  in  making  plates  of  metal  to 
cover  tripods  and  candelabra,  as  well  as 
shields,  scabbards,  chariots,  and  also  images 
of  the  gods.  In  such  cases  the  plate  of 
beaten  metal  was  applied  to  a  core  of  wood 
by  what  was  termed  cmpaistike  techne 
(Athenseus,  488  b).  The  chair  of  Penelope 
is  thus  covered  with  ivory  and  silver  {Od. 
xix  56),  and  the  bed  of  Odysseus,  with 
ivory,  silver,  and  gold  (xxiii  200).  The 
cuirass  of  Agamemnon  (J?,  xi  24  ff.)  has 
twenty-one  alternate  stripes  of  various 
kinds  of  inlaid  metal,  both  before  and 
behind,  the  metals  mentioned  being  gold 
and  tin  and  kjjdnds,  which  is  now  iden- 
tified as  an  imitation  of  lapis  lazuli  stained 
blue  with  carbonate  of  copper.  The  golden 
belt  of  Heracles  is  adorned  with  figures  of 
bears,  boars,  and  lions,  and  battle-scenes,  in 
relief  (Orf.  xi  609).     The  brooch  of  Odys- 
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sens  represents  a  stag  attacked  by  a  dog 
{Od.  xix  226).  The  cup  of  Nestor  is 
pierced  with  rivets  of  gold,  has  four  handles 
with  two  golden  doves  to  each  handle,  and 
two  supports  running  from  the  base  of  the 
cup  to  the  lower  part  of  the  bowl,  de- 
signed to  strengthen  the  central  stem  {It. 
xi  632,  with  Dr.  Leaf's  note).  The  struc- 
ture of  this  singular  cup  was  the  theme  of 
learned  disquisitions  in  ancient  times 
(Atheufeus,  489) ;  it  has  now  been  made 
intelligible  by  the  early  cups  discovered  at 
Mycenae  and  CasYe{E.c\h\g,  Deis  Homcrische 
Epos  aiis  den  Denkmtilern  erliiutcrt,  p. 
272).  In  the  cup  from  Myceua?  (Schlie- 
niann's  Mycenn>,  fig.  346 ;  Schuchhardt, 
Schlicmann's  Excavations,  fig.  240),  we  see 
the  supports  continued  into  the  handles 
above  them,  and  even  two  doves  as  orna- 
ments on  the  top  of  the  handles.  Else- 
where in  Homer  a  iCbes  (in  It.  xxiii  885, 
Od.  iii  440),  and  a  crciter{m  Orf.  xxiv  275), 
are  described  as  "  adorned  with  flowers," 
i.e.  with  the  lotus-flowers  and  rosettes 
characteristic  of  archaic  decoration  (Schlie- 
mann,  Myrcnm,  fig.  344).  The  shield  of 
Achilles,  as  wrought  by  Hephsestus,  is  an 
elaborate  work,  including  numerous  figures 
distributed  over  separate  compartments  and 
inlaid  in  various  kinds  of  metal.  The 
metal  facing  has  apparently  a  bronze 
ground,  inlaid  with  gold,  silver,  and  kycinos  ; 
and  the  designs  may  be  best  regarded  as 
resembling  the  peculiar  combination  of 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  styles  which  was 
introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Phoenicians 
{II.  xviii  478-G07,  ed.  Leaf;  cp.  Helbig, 
I.e.,  chap,  xxxi,  and  Murray's  Greek  Sculp- 
tiire,  chap.  iii). 

In  the  Homeric  age  the  articles  in  metal 
which  were  most  highly  prized  are  gene- 
rally described  as  imported  from  abroad. 
Thus  the  silver  crater  given  as  a  prize  at 
the  funeral  games  of  Patroclus  is  the  work 
of  Sidonian  craftsmen  {II.  xxiii  743).  It 
is  the  king  of  the  Sidonians  who  sends  a 
crater  to  Menelaus  {Od.  iv616;  //.  xxiii 
741).  The  tripods  and  basket  of  Helen  are  ; 
said  to  have  been  brought  by  Menelaus 
from  Egypt  {Od.  iv  126).  The  cuirass,  as 
well  as  the  chariot,  of  Agamemnon,  are 
described  as  a  present  from  the  king  of 
Cyprus  (//.  xi  24). 

According  to  Greek  mythology,  the  first 
blacksmiths  were  the  Idwan  Dactyli{q.v.); 
the  first  goldsmiths,  the  Telchints  {q.v.). 
The  legends  about  the  latter  imply  that  the 
forms  and  processes  of  the  art  were  trans- 
mitted to  Greece  from  the  East.     They  are 


described  as  dwelling  in  turn  in  Crete, 
Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Cos,  Lycia,  and  in  various 
cities  of  Greece,  especially  at  Sicyon, 
which,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxvi  4),  was 
long  the  home  of  all  kinds  of  manufacture 
in  metals.  Working  in  metal  was  after- 
wards much  advanced  by  two  important 
inventions,  (1)  that  of  casting  in  moulds, 
attributed  to  a  Samian  artist  Rhoecus,  son 
of  Phileas,  and  his  son  Theodorus ;  and  (2) 
that  of  soldering,  ascribed  to  Glaucusof 
Chios  (Pausanias,  x  16  §  1),  who  was  also 
famed  for  his  skill  in  hardening  and  soften- 
ing iron  (Plutarch,  De  Def.  Orac.  47). 

The  toreutic  art  is  described  by  Pliny  as 
having  been  founded  by  Phidias  (xxxiv  54) 
and  brought  to  perfection  by  Polyclitus 
(56).  For  the  former,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer 
to  the  chryselephantine  statue  of  Zeus  at 
Olympia,  and  that  of  Athene  in  the  Par- 
thenon. Among  other  sculptors  who  were 
also  tdreutce  may  be  mentioned  Calamis, 
Myron,  Euphranor,  Boethus,  Stratonicus, 
Ariston,  Eunicus,  Hecatoeus,  Posidonius, 
Pasiteles,  and  ZenOdorus.  The  artists  who 
excelled  in  the  chasing  of  silver  {argento 
ccetando)  are  enumerated  by  Pliny  (xxxiii 
154-157),  who  observes  that  no  one  had 
attained  renown  by  the  chasing  of  gold. 
The  first  named  is  Mentor,  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all,  and  with  him  Acrdgds,  Boethus^ 
(Cicero,  Vcrr.  2  iv  32,  hydriani  Boethi 
mdnu  factam  pnncldro  oplrS  et  grandi 
pondere),  and  3Iys  {q.v.).  The  last  of  these 
executed  in  bronze,  from  the  designs  of 
Parrhasius,  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and 
Lapithse  which  adorned  the  shield  of  the 
Athene  Promachos  of  Phidias  (Pausanias,. 
i  28,  2).  Pliny's  second  group  includes- 
Cdldmts  and  Antipater,  who  is  probably 
mentioned  by  mistake  for  Dwdorus  {An- 
thoJogia  Grmca  i  106, 16).  His  third  group 
consists  of  Strdtonicus  and  Tauriscus,  both 
of  Cyzicus ;  Ariston  and  Eunicus  of 
Mytilene ;  and  lastly  Nccdtcezis.  In  the 
next  we  have  Pdsiteles  (in  the  time  of 
Pompey);  also  Posidonius  of  Ephesus,  with 
Iledystrdchtdes,  Zopyrus,  and  Pythcds. 
After  these,  he  adds,  there  was  an  artist 
named  Teuccr,  famous  as  a  crustdrius,  a 
worker  of  plaques  in  low  relief.  Thereupon, 
he  continues,  art  fell  into  abeyance,  and 
only  works  ascribed  to  the  old  masters  were 
of  any  account,  even  when  the  design  had 
been  almost  worn  out  by  use.  The  age  of 
imitations  and  forgeries  followed.  The 
work  of  Calamis  was  skilfully  copied  by 
ZenOdorus  (Pliny,  xxxiv  47),  the  sculptor  of 
the  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Nero  {ib.  45). 
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In  the  atove  list  Pliny  is  proliably  fol- 
lowinj);  the  order  of  fame  rather  than  that 


sibly  to  the  age  of  the  Dladochi.     To  the 
same  age  may  be  ascribed  Pytheas  and  two 


(V)  *  cvLix,  wrrii  scenes  from  a  founduy. 
(Berlin  Museum.) 


of    time.      Stratoniciis,    Ariston,    Eunicu?, 
and  Posidonius,  all  belong  to  Asia,  and  pos- 


artists   remarkable  for   their   skill  in    the 
most  minute  and  delicate  kinds  of  work, 
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CaWicfdtf's  of  Lacedsemon  and  Myrmecides 
of  Athens,  who  inscribed  an  elegiac  couplet 
in  letters  of  gold  on  a  grain  of  sesame,  and 
carved  a  quadnga  of  ivory  which  a  fly 
could  cover  with  its  wings  (yElian,  T'fl*'. 
Hist,  i  17  ;  Cicero,  Acad,  ii  120:  Pliny,  vii 
85,  xxxvi  43). 

Some  of  the  technical  processes  of  work- 
ing in  metal  can  be  illustrated  from  the 
remains  of  ancient  art.  Thus  on  a  cylix  in 
Berlin  (fig.  1)  exhibiting  scenes  from  a 
foundry,  we  have  (1)  two  workmen,  one 
attending  to  the  fire  in  a  furnace,  the  other 
resting  on  a  hammer,  and  a  boy  blowing  the 
bellows  ;  on  the  wall  hang  two  ham- 
mers and  a  saw,  and  a  number  of 
metal  plaques  with  heads  and  figures 
in  relief ;  (2)  a  workman  putting  to- 
gether a  bronze  statue,  the  head  of 
which  lies  apart  on  the  ground  ;  (3) 
two  workmen  scraping  the  excre- 
scences off  a  statue  of  a  warrior  by 
means  of  a  hooked  instrument  re- 
sembling a  strigil.  The  first  of  the 
above  scenes  is  closely  similar  to  the 
design  on  a  vase  in  the  British 
liluseum  (B  458)  representing  the 
forge  of  Hephaestus  at  Lemnos. 
Again,  a  mural  painting  from  Pom- 
peii shows  us  one  of  the  attendants 
of  Hephaestus  seated  at  his  work ; 
in  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  ham- 
mer, and  in  his  left  a  sharp  graving- 
tool  (Gr.  torcus;  Lat.  ca'Jum),  with 
which  he  is  tracing  the  ornament 
on  the  helmet  of  Achilles  (fig.  2). 
According  to  the  ornament  requii'ed, 
tools  wei'e  used  af  different  kinds, 
with  the  extremity  blunt,  round, 
or  square ;  as  well  as  punches  for 
repousse  work. 

Among  the  extant  specimens  of 
the  art  a  foremost  place  in  point 
of  time  must  be  given  to  those  dis- 
covered by  Schliemanu  at  Hissarlik 
in  the  Troad,  especially  the  bracelets, 
ear-rings,  diadems,  and  discs  of  gold, 
figured  in  Ilios,  and  in  Schuchhardt,  Schlie- 
manii's  Excavations  (figs.  35,  54,  56-58). 
Those  of  a  more  advanced  type,  found  at 
Mycenas  in  and  after  1874,  include  plaques 
and  golden  studs  in  repousse,  bowls  and 
diadems ;  also  sepulchral  masks  of  gold, 
imitating  the  human  countenance  and 
placed  on  the  faces  of  the  dead ;  arms  and 
other  objects  in  gold,  copper,  and  bronze. 
The  blade  of  a  short,  two-edged  sword 
(Schliemann's  Mijccnw,  fig.  44<!^,  when  set 
free  from   the  incrustations  on  its  surface. 


revealed  a  spirited  representation  of  a  hunt 
with  five  armed  men  pursuing  three  lions. 
The  bronze  ground  is  covered  with  dark 
enamel,  the  lions  and  the  limbs  of  the 
huntsmen  are  inlaid  with  gold  of  different 
hues;  their  clothing  and  their  shields  with 
silver,  and  other  details  with  black  (fig.  3). 
Still  more  interesting  in  respect  to  artistic 
design  are  the  two  prehistoric  gold  cups 
found  in  1889  at  Vaphio,  the  ancient  Pharis 
near  Amyclae,  adorned  with  remarkable 
reliefs  representing  men  hunting  wild  bulls 
{Ephem.  Arch.  1889,  ^\.  7-10 ;  Ga3ette  des 
Beaux  Arts,  1890,  pp.  428  and  434). 


THE   MAKING    OF    THE   ARMODR    OF    ACHILLES. 
(Mural  painting,  Pompeii ;  Helbig,  Taf.  17.) 

We  must  also  mention  the  small  bronzes 
which  abound  in  museums  of  ancient  art. 
These  may  be  divided  into  («)  Greek 
bronzes  of  archaic  style,  such  as  those  of 
the  6th  century  B.C.  discovered  at  Dodona 
{e.g.  the  flute-player,  fig.  4).  Many  such 
laronzes  are  votive  ;  e.g.  the  Naxian  sta- 
tuette in  the  Berlin  Museum,  inscribed  as 
"dedicated  by  Deinagoras  to  Apollo  the 
Far-darter,"  and  the  Apollo  dedicated  by 
Polycrates,  probably  an  Argive  of  that 
name,  now  in  the  Museum  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. (6)  Bronzes  of  later  style,  such  as 
those   of  Pompeii   and   Herculaneum,   pre- 
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served  in  large  mimbers  in  the  Naples 
Museum.  Earlier  Italo-Greek  statuettes 
are  rare  ;  e.g.  the  bronze  from  Tarentum 
representing  a  general  in  the  act  of  address- 
ing his  troops   (CoUignon,  Gr.  Arch.,  fig. 
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of  them  are  pieces  of  armour,  such  as  the 
cheek-guard  of  a  helmet  with  the  combat 
between  Pollux  and  Lynceus  found  at  Dodona 
(Collignon,  fig.  135),  and  the  Bronzes  of 
Stris,  two  shoulder-pieces  of  Greek  armour 
found  in  Southern  Italy  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum  (Second  Bronze  Room, 
table-case  D ;  Baumeister's  Denkmiiler, 
fig.  2204-5).  In  the  same  museum  is  the 
Castellani  cista,  a  cylindrical  casket  in 
wood,  covered  with  bands  of  silver  fi.xed 
with  rivets,  and  representing  lions  and 
winged  animals,  with  lotuses  and  palmettes 
of  an  oriental  character  (fig.  5).  Another 
group  of  examples  includes  the  Greek  and 


134).  Among  objects  for  ornament  we  have 
numerous  bronze  reliefs  in  repousse  work, 
which  are  often  perforated  with  holes  for 
the  purpose  of  attaching  them  to  some  other 
material,  whether  to  strips  of  leather  or 
articles  of  furniture.     Some   of   the    finest 


SMALL    BRONZE   FIGURE   OP   FLUTE-PLAYEK    FROM 

DODONA. 

(Carapanos,  pi.  10.) 

Etruscan  Mirrors,  with  their  metal  backs 
or  cases  ornamented  with  figures  traced  by 
the  engraver's  burin  (fig.  6) ;  and  the  cistce 
Prwnestlna;  (of  the  3rd  century  B.C.).  The 
finest  of  these  is  the  Ficoroni  cista,  in  the 
Museo  Kircheriano  at  Rome,  with  figures 
in  outline  representing  a  scene  from  the 
Argonautio  expedition  and  with  the  archaic 
inscription,  Novios  Plautios  med  liomai 
fecid  (Daremberg  and  Saglio,  fig.  1544). 
There  are  several  others  in  the  First  Bronze 
Room  of  the  British  Museum,  one  with 
the  Judgment  of  Paris,  another  with  Belle- 
rdphon  and  Sthenoboea. 

Among  silver  vases  of  various  ages  may 
be  mentioned  the  archaic  patera  of  Ama- 
thus  in  Cyprus,  with  concsntric  bands  of 
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besieging  -warriors  and  winged  sphinxes 
showing  the  influence  of  Assyrian  and 
Egyptian  art  (Cesnola's  Cyprus,  p.  277 ; 
Dai-emberg,  fig.  927) ;  the  Munich  vase, 
with  representations  of  captive  Trojans,  in 
low  relief  ;  the  magnificent  amphora  of  the 
4th  century  B.C.,  found  at  Nicopol  in  South 
Russia  in  the  tomb  of  a  Scythian  king 
with  a  frieze  in  high  relief  running  round 
the  upper  part,  representing  Scythians  tam- 


cup,  found  at  the  ancient  Antium,  and 
sometimes  supposed  to  be  copied  from  a 
Greek  original  by  Zopyrus  ((&.,  fig.  976) ; 
the  patera-  of  Hildesheira  (q.v.),  about  the 
time  of  Augustus  ;  that  of  Rennes,  of  the 
3rd  century  A.D.,  in  the  Paris  Cabinet  des 
Antiques  {ib.  972) ;  and  the  vases  from 
Bernay  in  the  same  collection.  Further, 
in  the  British  Museum  we  have  a  number 
of  embossed  and  chased  caskets,  vases,  or 


('))    *    TIIK    CASTELI.ANI    CISTA. 

(British  Museum.) 


ing   and   tending   their   hordes,  while   the 
body  of  the  vase  is  covered  with  ornaments 


(6)    ETRUSCAN    MIRROU. 

(Berlin  Museum.) 

in    repoussf',    including    large    birds    and 
flowers  (Daremberg,   fig.  975) ;  the  Corsini 


ornaments,  found  at  Rome  in  1793,  and 
ascribed  to  the  end  of  the  5th  century  a.d. 
As  a  late  Roman  fiijecimenofvjnis inter raslle, 
or  open  work  in  which  part  of  the  silver  is 
cut  away  on  the  same  general  principle  as 
in  fig.  5,  we  have  a  canthdrus  of  dark  red 
gl^iss  mounted  in  silver  gilt,  found  near 
Tiflia  in  1871,  and  now  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Hermitage,  St.  Petersburg  (fig.  7). 

One  of  the  richest  collections  of  Greek 
jeivellery,  that  of  the  Hermitage  Museum, 
comes  from  the  ancient  Panticapteum 
(Kcrtch).  The  Vatican  and  the  Louvre  con- 
tain remarkable  specimens  of  Etrusco-Greek 
jewels,  mainly  found  at  Vulci  and  Csere. 
Modern  ingenuity  has  at  present  failed  to 
recover  the  secret  of  the  process  of  "  granu- 
lation "  employed  in  many  of  these  jewels, 
a  kind  of  decoration  in  which  the  surf  ace  of 
the  gold  leaf  is  covered  with  minute  and 
almost  invisible  globules  of  gold  {see  fron- 
tispiece to  Martha's  UArt  Etrusqtie).  The 
Antiquarium  of  Munich  possesses  a  votive 
crown  of    gold,    superbly    executed,    with 
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sprays  of  oak-leaves  and  fes- 
tooiig  of  flowers  with  winged 
figures  among  them  (fig.  8). 
Lastly,  in  the  British  Museum 
we  have  specimens  of  Phoe- 
nician art,  ascribed  to  the 
8th  century  B.C.,  in  the  gold 
jewellery  from  Camirus  in 
Rhodes.  In  the  same  museum 
"  the  Melos  necklace,  and 
the  sceptre  from  the  tomb  at 
Tarentum,  are  admirable 
specimens  of  that  fine  com- 
bination of  filagi'ee  and 
vitreous  enamels  which 
characterizes  the  Greek  gold- 
smith's art  in  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  and 
the  bracelet  and  ear-rings 
from  Capua,  ornamented  with 
lions'  heads,  are  still  more 
precious,  as  examples  of 
repoussd  work  in  its  per- 
fection "  (Newton's  Essays, 
p.  393). 

Authorities.  Brunn,  Gr. 
Kilnstlcr,  ii  897-412;  Mar- 
quardt,  Das  Privatleben  dcr 
liijmei;  pp.  GGO-TIS^ ;  Saglio, 
article  on  Ccdatura  in  Darera- 
b3rg  and  Saglio's  Diet,  des 
Antiquiti's ;  and  Bliimner's 
Teelinologie,  vol.  iv,  pp.  228- 
413.  Cp.  the  short  sketch 
in  the  last  chapter  of  Col- 
lignon's  Manual  of  Greek 
Arehwology.]         [J.  E.  S.] 

Tormeuta.  The  heavy 
Roman  engines  of  war.  {See 
Artillery.) 

Tower  of  the  Winds.  An 
interesting  example  of  the 
later  Attic  architecture,  still 
standing  in  Athens.  It  was 
built  by  Andronicus  Cyr- 
rhestes  [Vitruvius,  i  6  §  4] 
about  the  middle  of  the  1st 
century  B.C.,  and  it  served 
at  once  as  the  public  clock 
and  weather-cock  of  Athens. 
It  is  an  octagonal  tower 
of  marble,  with  prominent 
porches,  each  supported  by 
two  simple  Corinthian 
columns,  on  the  north-east 
and  north-west.  On  the 
south  it  has  a  kind  of  turret, 
to  contain  the  cistern  for  the 
water-clock.     The  eight  sides 


(7)    *   GLASS    CUP    WITH    OPEN   REPOUSSE    WORK    IN   SILVER. 

(6l  Petersburg,  Hermitage  Museum.) 


[M^ 


(8)    *    GOLDEN   CROWN,    FROM    ARMENTO. 
(Munich,  Antiqxiarium.) 
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correspond  to  the.  direofions  from  which 
the  eight  winds  blow.  The  figures  of  these 
nre  represented  in  beantifnl  reliefs  on  the 
frieze,  and  beneath  them  on  the  marble 
walls  are  engraved  the  lines  of  the  snndial. 
The  cnhninating  point  of  the  sloping  roof  was 
once  surmounted  b)'  a  bronze  Triton,  placed 
on  a  Corinthian  capital,  so  as  to  revolve 
and  point  with  his   staff  to  the  figure  of 


TOWEn  OP  THE  WINDS  (or,  IloruUiijimn  of 
AniJronicus  Ci/rrJiestes),  Athens, 

the  wind  which  was  blowing  at  the  time 
{sec  cut). 

Trahfia.  The  piirple-striped  cloak  worn 
by  Roman  au(/in-s  and  Roman  vquitesyq.v.). 

Tragedy.  (I)  Tragedy  in  Greece  ori- 
ginated in  the  lyric  dith3'ramb;  i.e.  in  the 
song  of  a  chorus  at  the  rites  held  in  honour 
of  Dionysus.  This  song,  in  accordance  with 
the  cult  of  the  god,  expressed  at  one  time 
exuberant  joy,  at  another  deep  sorrow.  The 
cult  of  Dionysus  is  also  indicated  by  the 
very  name  of  tragedj^,  signifying  goat-song; 
i.e.  (according  to  the  usual  explanation)  the 
hymn  sung  by  the  chorus  in  their  dance 
round  the  altar  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  goat, 
which  was  dedicated  to  Dionysus.  Others 
derive  the  name  from  the  fact  that,  to  repre- 
sent Satyrs,  the  chorus  were  clad  in  goat- 
skins, and  hence  resembled  goats.  These 
choral  songs  seem  to  have  received  a  certain 
dramatic  form  as  early  as  the  time  of  ArWn, 
to  whom  the  dithja-amb  owes  its  artistic 
develojjmeut.  The  true  drama,  including 
tragic  and  satyric  plays,  was  evolved  sub- 
sequently in  Athens. 


Tradition  ascribes  the  origin  of  tragedy 
to  a  contemporary  of  Solon  named  llwspis, 
of  Icarla,  which  was  a  chief  seat  of  the  cult 
of  Dionysns.  The  date  assigned  to  this  is 
540  B.C.  Thespis  was  at  the  same  time  poet, 
leader  of  the  chorus,  and  actor.  According 
to  the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  his  pieces 
consisted  of  a  prologue,  a  series  of  choral 
songs,  standing  in  close  connexion  with  the 
action,  and  dramatic  recitations  introduced 
between  the  choruses.  These  recitations 
were  delivered  by  the  leader  of  the  chorus, 
and  were  partly  in  the  form  of  monologues, 
partly  in  that  of  short  dialogues  with  the 
chorus,  whereby  the  action  of  the  play  was 
advanced.  The  reciter  was  enabled  to 
appear  in  different  nlles  by  the  aid  of 
linen  or  wooden  masks.  These  also  are  said 
to  have  been  contrived  by  the  poet  himself. 
The  invention  of  Thespis,  whose  own  pieces 
soon  lapsed  into  oblivion,  won  the  favour 
of  Pisistratus  and  the  approval  of  the 
Athenian  public.  Tragedy  thus  became  a 
substantial  element  in  the  Attic  festival  of 
Dionysus.  Thespis'  immediate  followers 
were  Chwnlus,  Prcltinds  (the  inventor  of 
the  satyric  drama),  his  son  Aristtds,  and 
Phrynichus.  Phrynichus  especially  did 
good  service  towards  the  development  of 
tragedy  by  introducing  an  actor  apart  from 
the  leader  of  the  chorus,  and  so  preparing 
the  way  for  true  dialogue.  He  further 
improved  the  chorus,  which  still,  however, 
occupied  a  disproportionate  space  in  com- 
parison with  the  action  of  the  play. 

Tragedy  was  really  brought  into  being 
by  jEschyhis,  when  he  added  a  second  actor 
(called  the  dcutc rd gOnistPs)  to  the  first,  or 
2}rOta(/onist€S,  and  in  this  way  rendered 
dialogue  possible.  He  further  subordinated 
the  choruses  to  the  dialogue. 

Sojihocles,  in  whom  tragedy  reaches  its 
culminating  point,  added  to  jEschylus'  two 
actors  atliird, ovtntagonisteSf-  and  Ji;sch3dus 
accepted  the  innovation  in  his  later  plays. 
Thenceforward  three  actors  were  regularly 
granted  by  lot  to  each  poet,  at  the  public 
expense.  Only  rarely,  and  in  exceptional 
cases,  was  a  fourth  employed.  Sophocles 
also  raised  the  number  of  the  chorus  from 
twelve  to  fifteen.  The  only  other  important 
innovation  due  to  him  was,  that  he  gave 
up  the  internal  connexion,  preserved  by 
jEschylus,  among  the  several  plays  of  a 
tetralogy  which  were  presented  in  compe- 
tition by  the  tragic  poets  at  the  festival 
of  Dionysus.     {See  Tetralogia.) 

The  third  great  master  of  tragedy  is 
Euripides,  in  whom,  however,  we  already 
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observe  a  decline  in  many  respects  from  the 
severe  standard  of  his  predecessor.  During 
and  after  the  age  of  these  masters  of  tlie  art, 
from  whom  alone  have  complete  dramas 
come  down  to  us,  many  other  tragic  poets 
were  actively  emploj-ed,  whose  works  are 
known  to  us  by  name  alone,  or  are  only  pre- 
served in  fragments. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
great  tragic  writers,  the  cultivation  of  the 
Muse  of  tragedy  seems  to  have  been  heredi- 
tary among  their  descendants,  and  among 
those  of  jEschylus  in  particular,  for  many 
generations.  His  son  Euphorion,  his 
nephew  Philocles,  his  grand-nejahcws  Mor- 
simus  and  Melanthius,  his  grandson  Asty- 
damas,  and  his  great-grandsons  Astj'damas 


tury,  besides  the  descendants  of  iEschylus, 
wo  must  mention  Theodectes,  Aphareus, 
and  Chaeremon,  who  partly  wrote  for  readers 
only. 

The  number  of  tragedies  produced  at 
Athens  is  marvellous.  According  to  the 
not  altogether  trustworthy  records  of  the 
number  of  plays  written  b}-  each  poet,  they 
amounted  to  1,400.  The  works  of  the  fore- 
most poets  were  represented  over  and  over 
again,  especially  in  the  theatres  of  Asia 
Minor,  under  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
During  the  first  half  of  the  3rd  century 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  built  a  great  theatre 
in  Alexandria,  where  he  established  com- 
petitions in  exact  imitation  of  those  at 
Athens.     This  gave  a  new  impetus  to  tragic 


PIIILISCUS    TRAQ(EDIART7M    SCRIPTOR    MKDITANS    (PHILISCUS    IN    MEDITATION) 

(Relief  in  Lateran  Musonm,  Rome.) 


and  Philocles,  were  poets  of  more  or  less 
note.  In  the  family  of  Sophocles  may  be 
mentioned  his  sou  lophon  and  his  grand- 
son Sophocles  ;  and  in  that  of  Euripides,  his 
son  or  nephew  of  the  same  name. 

Among  the  tragic  poets  of  the  3rd  century. 
Ion,  Achseus,  Aristarchus,  find  Neophron 
were  accounted  the  most  eminent.  Agathon 
may  also  be  included  as  the  first  who  ven- 
tured to  treat  a  subject  of  his  own  invention, 
whereas  hitherto  mythical  history,  espe- 
cially that  of  Homer  and  the  cjxlic  poets, 
or,  in  rare  instances,  authentic  historj',  had 
furnished  the  materials  of  the  plaj'.  After 
the  Peloponnesian  War  tragedy  shared  the 
general  and  ever-increasing  decline  of  poli- 
tical and  religious  vitality.    In  the  4th  cen- 


poetry,  and  seven  poets  became  conspicuous, 
who  were  known  as  the  Alexandrine  PZtTr?*-, 
Alexander  jEtolus,  Philiscus  {see  cut),  Sosi- 
theua,  Homerus,  jEantides,  Sosiphiines,  and 
Lycophron.  The  taste  of  the  Alexandrine 
critics  deemed  them  worthy  to  occupy  a 
place  beside  the  five  great  tragic  poets  of 
Athens,  jEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Ion,  and  Achseus. 

Inasmuch  as  tragedy  developed  itself  out 
of  the  chorus  at  the  Dionysiac  festivals,  so, 
in  spite  of  all  the  limitations  which  were 
introduced  as  a  I'esultof  the  evolution  of  the 
true  drama,  the  chorus  itself  was  alway.s 
retained.  Hence  Greek  traged}'  consisted 
of  two  elements  :  the  one  truly  dramatic,  the 
prevailing  metre  of  which  was  the  iambic 
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trimeter;  the  otlier  consisting  of  song  and 
dancG  {see  Chorus)  in  the  numerous  varieties 
of  Dorian  lyric  poetry.  The  dramatic  por- 
tion was  generally  made  up  of  the  following 
parts  :  the  prolOyos,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  first  entry  of  the  chorus;  the  epeisodiun, 
the  division  between  each  choral  song  and 
the  next ;  and  the  cxodOs,  or  concluding 
portion  which  followed  the  last  chorus. 
The  first  important  choral  part  was  called 
the  pdrudos  ;  and  the  song  following  an 
cpcisodion,  a  stdsimon.  There  were  further 
songs  of  lamentation  by  the  chorus  and 
actors  together,  which  were  called  kommoi. 
A  solo  was  sometimes  sung  by  the  actor 
alone  ;  this  became  especially  common  in 
the  later  tragedies. 

(II)  Roman  Tragedy  was  founded  entirely 
on  that  of  the  Greeks.  In  early  times  there 
existed  crude  dramatic  productions  {see 
Satire),  which  provided  an  opening  for  the 
translation  from  the  Greek  dramas  brought 
on  the  stage  by  Llvius  Andronlciis.  He 
was  a  Greek  by  birth,  but  was  brought  to 
Rome  as  a  captive  about  200  B.C.  It  is  to 
him  that  Roman  tragedy  owes  its  origin. 
His  dramas  and  those  of  his  successors  were 
more  or  less  free  versions  of  Greek  originals. 
Even  the  tragedies,  or  historical  plays, 
drawn  from  national  Roman  materials, 
called  fdhiilee  pratextce  or  prcvtextdta;  {see 
Pr^etexta),  the  first  writer  of  which  was 
liis  immediate  successor  Necvms  (about  235 
li.c),  were  entirely  modelled  on  the  Greek. 
The  most  noteworthy  representatives  of 
tragedy  under  the  Republic  were  Ennms 
(B.C.  239-170),  Pdcuvius  (220-130),  and 
Aecius  (170-104),  besides  whom  only  a  few 
other  poets  produced  any  works  about  this 
time.  It  is  true  that  the  scanty  fragments 
we  possess  of  these  dramas  admit  of  no 
|)Ositive  judgment  as  to  their  merit,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  rank  far  below 
the  original  creations  of  the  Greeks.  It 
may  also  be  clearly  inferred  from  the  frag- 
ments, that  declamation  and  pathos  formed 
a  characteristic  attribute  of  Roman  tragedy, 
which  was  intensified  by  a  studied  archaism 
of  expression.  Moreover,  the  titles  of  their 
plays  that  have  come  down  to  us  show 
that  preference  was  given  to  subjects  re- 
lating to  the  Trojan  epic  cycle;  this  is  to  be 
explained  by  the  Trojan  origin  claimed  by 
the  Romans.  Next  to  this  the  most  popular 
were  the  myths  of  the  Pelopidse,  of  the 
Theban  cycle,  and  of  the  Argonauts.  Euri- 
pides was  the  favourite  model ;  after  him 
Sophocles;  rarely iEschylus.  Roman  tragedy, 
like  Greek,  was  made  up  of  spoken  dialogue 


in  iambic  trimeters  and  musical  portions 
called  cantica  {q.v.).  On  the  chorus  in 
Roman  tragedy  see  Chorus  (near  the  end). 

In  the  timeof  Augustus  the  representatives 
of  tragedy  were  Asinius  Pollio,  Varius,  and 
Ovid;  under  Tiberius, Pomponius  Secuudus; 
under  Nero  and  Vespasian,  Curiatius  Mater- 
nus,  of  whose  works  scarcely  a  line  has  been 
preserved.  The  only  tragedies  of  Roman 
antiquity  which  we  possess  are  those  of  the 
philosopher  Seneca,  which  show  great  mas- 
tery of  form  and  a  fertile  imagination,  but 
suffer  from  an  intolerable  excess  of  rhe- 
torical declamation.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
they  were  intended  for  the  stage  at  all,  and 
not  rather  for  public  recitation  and  for 
private  reading. 

Trajan's  Column.  See  Architecture, 
Orders  of. 

Transvectio.  The  festal  parade  of  the 
Roman  knights.     {See  Equites.) 

Trapezitse.    See  Banks  and  Banking. 

Trapezophoron.     See  Table. 

Treasury.    See  Mrarivu. 

Trehellius  Pollio.  A  Roman  historian. 
{See  ScRiPTOREs  Histori.e  Augusts.) 

Tresviri  or  Triumviri.  The  Roman 
term  for  a  college  or  board  of  three  men. 
For  the  triumviri  cdpitdles,  vionttales, 
nocturni,  see  Vigintisexviri. 

Triarii.     See  Legion. 

Tribon.  A  garment  worn  in  Doric  states 
by  men  and  epliCbi,  generally  in  a  double 
fold  over  the  cJuton.  It  was  considerably 
shorter  than  the  himdtlOn  {q.v.).  At  Athens 
also  there  was  a  tendency  to  imitate 
Spartan  simplicity,  especially  amongst  the 
philosophers,  among  whom  this  garment  was 
worn  chiefly  by  the  Cynics. 

Tribonianus.  A  celebrated  Roman  jurist 
of  Side  in  Pamphylia,  who  was  at  first 
an  advocate,  and  afterwards  held  a  high 
official  position  under  Justinian,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  the  most  distinguished 
lawyers  of  his  time,  made  a  code  of  Roman 
law.    {See  Corpus  Iuris  Civilis.) 

Tribulum.  The  Roman  threshing  ma- 
chine.    {See  Threshing.) 

Tribunal.  The  Roman  term  for  a  plat- 
form of  wood  or  stone  (in  the  camp,  gene- 
rally of  turf),  on  which  magisterial  person- 
ages sat  in  their  chair  of  office  {see  Sella 
CuRULis)  when  discharging  their  public 
duties ;  e.g.  the  consuls,  when  presiding  at 
the  comitia,  and  the  praetors  when  sitting 
in  judgment.  In  Roman  theatres  this  name 
was  given  to  the  two  places  of  honour 
immediately  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
stage,  the  one  for  the  person  who  gave  the 
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play  and  for  the  emperor,  the  other  for  the 
Vestal  Virgins  and  the  empress. 

Tribuni  .ffirarii  (from  as  =  stipendlum, 
"pay")  The  name  given  amongst  the 
Romans  in  earlier  times  to  the  wealthy 
members  of  the  several  tribes,  who  were 
entrusted  with  the  levying  of  the  war-tax 
{sec  Tributum)  and  the  distribution  of  pay 
to  the  soldiers  from  the  proceeds  of  it. 
What  position  they  held  after  the  payment 
of  the  troops  was  handed  over  to  the 
qufestors  is  not  clear,  from  want  of  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  In  the  1st  century 
B.C.  they  appear  as  a  distinct  class,  from 
which,  during  the  years  70-46  B.O.,  the 
third  dcciirla  of  judges  was  appointed  to 
represent  the  plebeians,  the  other  two  con- 
sisting of  senators  and  knights. 

Tribiini  Militum  (military  tribunes). 
The  superior  officers  of  the  Roman  legions, 
six  in  number,  two  of  whom  always  held 
the  command  for  two  months  on  alternate 
days.  They  were  appointed  before  the 
levy  took  place,  as  they  themselves  had  to 
be  in  office  at  that  time.  Originally  they 
were  nominated  by  the  consuls  ;  afterwards 
partly  by  them  and  partly  by  the  people, 
inasmuch  as  the  people  elected  twenty-fonr 
out  of  the  number  of  candidates  in  the 
comtt'ia  tribuia  for  the  four  legions  which 
were  levied  regularly  every  year,  while  the 
consuls  retained  the  appointment  for  the 
remaining  legions.  They  were  not  as  a 
rule  taken  from  veteran  centurions,  but 
for  the  greater  part  from  young  men  of 
senatorial  or  equestrian  rank,  who  had 
served  their  first  campaign  in  the  train 
or  on  the  staff  of  a  general,  and  then  began 
their  political  career  with  this  office.  As 
a  mark  of  distinction,  all  of  them  wore  the 
gold  ring  of  the  equestrian  order.  They 
also  wore  a  narrow  or  broad  purple  stripe  on 
their  tocja,  according  as  they  were  of  eques- 
trian or  senatorial  rank  respectively.  In 
the  time  of  the  Empire,  they  always  led 
the  legion  on  the  march  and  in  battle. 
They  did  not,  however,  as  under  the 
Republic,  rank  immediately  below  the 
commanders-in-chief,  but  under  the  legatees 
legionis,  the  commander  of  the  legion  and 
its  auxiliary  troops. 

Tribuni  Plebis  (tribunes  of  the  commons). 
The  name  given  among  the  Romans  to 
the  official  representatives  granted  to  the 
plebeians  in  494  B.C.,  as  a  protection  against 
the  oppression  of  patricians  and  the  consuls. 
At  first  they  were  two  in  number,  then 
five,  and  (after  457)  ten.  Only  free-born 
plebeians  were  eligible  for  the  office,  which 


was  annual.  The  election  took  place  at 
first  in  the  cdmifla  curluta,  but  after  471 
in  the  comitia  tnbfifa,  under  the  presidency 
of  any  tribune  who  happened  to  be  in  office 
at  the  time.  At  first  they  were  only 
magistrates  of  the  plebs,  and  were  without 
any  insignia  of  office,  or  even  lictors,  in- 
stead of  whom  they  had  several  attendants 
{vliltoirs).  This  continued  even  after  they 
were  fully  recognised  as  public  officials. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  possessed  the 
privilege  guaranteed  to  tliem  by  the  plebs 
under  solemn  oath,  on  the  institution  of 
their  office,  of  being  "  sacrosanct "  and 
inviolable ;  and,  under  the  protection  of 
this  right,  they  extended  their  originally 
limited  powers  by  judicious  encroach- 
ments. 

Their  earliest  right,  which  was  at  first 
exercised  in  favour  of  the  pZc&s,  but  soon 
on  behalf  of  all  citizens,  was  that  of  pro- 
tection (ciuxillum),  which  they  could  use 
against  all  magistrates  with  the  exception 
of  the  dictator.  This  enabled  them  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  official  orders  by 
a  simple  veto  {intcrcessio).  In  face  of  any 
opposition  they  were  authorized  to  have 
recourse  to  compulsory  measures  such  as 
arrest,  fines,  or  imprisonment.  Their  power 
only  extended  over  Rome  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  was  further  restricted 
by  the  right  of  veto,  which  they  could 
exercise  against  one  another.  For  the  pro- 
tection of  the  individual  tliey  only  inter- 
posed when  their  aid  was  asked.  For  this 
purpose  their  house  stood  open  day  and 
night  to  any  who  sought  their  assistance, 
and  they  themselves  could  never  be  absent 
from  the  city  a  whole  daj',  except  during 
the  fevue  Lutincc,  when  all  business  was 
suspended.  Without  appeal  they  could 
interpose  in  any  measure  which  affected 
the  whole  p'^'^s,  such  as  the  levying  of 
troops  and  the  raising  of  the  war-tax 
{tributum).  This  right  of  intercession, 
which  originally  was  confined  to  the 
auxilium,  and  which  could  never  be 
exercised  except  by  the  tribune  in  person, 
and  simultaneously  with  the  proceeding 
that  was  to  be  prohibited,  was  in  course 
of  time  gradually  extended,  until  finally 
the  veto  of  the  tribunes  enabled  them  to 
suspend  almost  all  official  proceedings ; 
administrative  measures,  transactions  with 
the  Senate,  and  meetings  of  the  people  for 
the  purpose  of  legislation  and  election, 
etc.  They  had  the  right  of  calling  meet- 
ings of  the;)/<'?).9  for  the  discussion  of  affairs 
relating  to  that  body.     From  the  time  that 
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the  authority  of  these  meetings  extended 
over  all  State  business,  and  their  decrees 
(called  plCbisclta),  were  considered  binding 
on  the  whole  people,  this  right  enabled  the 
tribunes  to  propose  changes  in  private  or 
public  law.  It  is  true  that,  for  carrying 
oat  their  jiroposals,  they  were  dependent  on 
the  sanction  of  the  Senate  ;  but,  as  they 
were  safe  from  the  risk  of  prosecution,  they 
sometimes  assumed,  in  case  of  need,  an 
authority  superior  to  that  bod}'.  Originally 
they  had  no  official  relations  with  the  Senate, 
but  afterwards,  by  virtue  of  their  inviola- 
bility, they  obtained  the  right  of  sitting  on 
their  benches  {siibsd/ia)  at  the  open  door 
of  the  senate-house,  so  as  to  be  jsresent  at  the 
deliberations,  and  in  case  of  need  to  inter- 
fere by  virtue  of  their  auxilium.  Soon, 
however,  they  even  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
Senate,  and  a  general  right  of  veto ;  until 
finally  they  acquired  the  right  of  summon- 
ing a  meeting  of  the  Senate,  and  of  making 
proposals.  At  the  same  time  they  acquired 
the  privilege  of  entrance  into  the  Senate  at 
the  first  census  after  the  expiration  of  their 
office. 

The  office  of  tribune,  really  the  highest 
in  the  State,  was  employed  by  demagogues 
in  the  later  da3's  of  the  Republic  in  the 
interests  of  a  party  and  to  the  injury  of  the 
commonwealth.  Bj'  Sulla,  in  80  B.C.,  its 
power  was  cut  down  to  the  very  narrowest 
limits,  chiefly  by  the  regulation  that,  after 
the  tribunate,  no  one  was  eligible  for  a 
curule  office.  However,  as  soon  as  50  B.C. 
there  came  a  complete  reaction  and  a  return 
to  the  old  state  of  things,  which  finally 
entailed  total  anarchy,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  the  sole  rule  of  Csesar  and 
Augustus.  In  48  B.C.  Cpesar,  to  secure  his 
position,  assumed  the  tribunician  power, 
at  first  without  limit  of  time,  and  after- 
wards without  limit  of  extent;  and  in  36 
Augustus  followed  his  example.  From  that 
time  the  tribunate  became  the  pivot  of  the 
imperial  power.  Nevertheless,  until  beyond 
the  time  of  Constantino,  tribunes  to  the 
number  of  ten  continued  to  exist.  They 
were  elected  by  the  Senate,  and  as  a  rule 
from  among  the  senators,  but  were  in  com- 
plete dependence  on  the  will  of  the  emperor. 
In  order  to  find  candidates  for  the  office, 
which  was  now  but  little  sought  after, 
Augustus  made  the  candidature  in  the  case 
of  the  plebeians  for  the  prfetorship  dependent 
on  having  held  the  tribunate.  The  office 
was  also  thrown  open  to  sons  of  freedmen. 

Tribumis  Celerum.  The  designation, 
under  the  Roman  Empire,  of  the  commander 


of  the  cfivalry,  nominated  by  the  emperor  for 
the  time  being. 

Tribus.  Originally  the  name  of  each  of 
the  three  classes  of  Roman  patricians 
{Eamncs,  Titles,  and  Lilceres),  who  were 
divided  into  ten  curice  {q.v.).  In  direct 
contrast  with  this  was  the  classification 
made  by  king  Servius,  whereby  Roman 
citizens,  together  with  the  whole  territory 
of  Rome,  were  divided  into  four  city  (tribus 
ttrbCincr)  and  twenty-six  country  tribes 
(tribus  riisticce).  These  were  geographical 
divisions,  according  to  which  the  census 
was  taken,  troops  levied,  and  the  war  tax 
imposed  and  collected.  From  time  to  time 
the  number  was  diminished ;  but  it  in- 
creased again  until  241  B.C.,  when  it  was 
raised  to  thirty-five  (four  city  and  thirty- 
one  coinitry  tribes),  and  this  number  re- 
mained fixed  for  the  future,  even  imder  the 
Empire.  The  new  citizens  admitted  after 
241  were  distributed  amongst  the  existing 
tribes.  This  was  the  case  with  all  the 
Italian  communities,  which  in  89  B.C.,  by  the 
extension  of  the  citizenshiis  to  all  dwellers 
in  Italy,  were  included  in  the  tribes. 

Every  citizen  (with  the  exception  of  those 
called  wrarn,  q.v.)  belonged  to  some  special 
tribe,  to  which  he  himself  or  his  ancestors 
had  been  assigned,  even  when  he  no  longer 
had  his  home  there.  Accordingly,  in  the 
official  designation  of  a  free  citizen,  the 
name  of  his  tribe  was  added  to  his  family 
names.  Originally  the  country  tribes  were 
on  an  equalitj'  with  those  of  the  city,  but 
subsequently  they  were  deemed  superior, 
on  the  ground  that  they  consisted  of  owners 
of  property  in  land,  whilst  the  chief  part 
of  the  city  tribes  was  made  wp  of  mer- 
chants, workmen,  and  the  proletariate,  who 
possessed  no  landed  property,  and  amongst 
whom  freedmen  were  included. 

The  tribes  attained  political  importance 
on  the  establishment  of  the  conntta  trlbi'da 
(q.v.),  in  which  those  present  voted  as 
individuals,  and  not  as  members  of  property- 
classes,  as  in  the  coniitia  ccnturluta.  The 
comitia  tributa  thus  had  a  democratic 
character.  The  importance  of  the  tribes 
was  further  increased  on  the  reform  of  the 
comitia  ccnturiata  (q.v.),  since  each  of  the 
thirty-five  tribes  was  thereby  divided  into 
five  property-classes,  each  consisting  of  two 
centurice,  scnwrcs  and  iUmorcs.  Under 
the  Empire  they  lost  all  political  impor- 
tance ;  the  country-tribes  were  used  merely 
as  geographical  subdivisions,  while  the 
lists  of  the  whole  number  of  the  thirty-five 
tribes  were  treated  as  a  register  for  the  dis- 
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tribution  of  the  Stale  doles  of  corn.  Thus 
the  tribes  sank  at  last  into  corporate  groups 
of  pauperized  citizens. 

Tributa  Comitia.    See  Comitia  (3). 

Tributum.  Originally  an  extraordinary 
means  of  revenue  among  the  Romans,  levied 
on  the  burgesses  in  the  proportion  of  1-3 
per  thousand  in  times  of  war,  when  the 
means  of  the  State  treasury  were  of  them- 
selves not  sufficient,  and  more  especially 
after  406  B.C.,  when  the  State  first  took 
over  the  payment  of  the  soldiers'  wages. 
"When  the  war  was  over,  the  money  was 
generally  repaid  from  contributions  or  from 
the  booty.  Subsequent  to  the  conquest  of 
Macedonia,  1G7  B.C.,  the  income  of  the  State 
from  the  provinces  was  so  considerable, 
that  the  burgesses,  although  not  legally 
exempt,  ceased  any  longer  to  be  subject  to 
this  payment.  The  strictly  regulated  taxes 
of  the  provinces  also  went  by  the  same 
name,  tributum  suli,  the  ground-tax,  and 
tributum  capitis,  the  personal  tax.  {See 
Stipendium.)  Italy,  up  to  his  time  exempt, 
was  also  made  liable  to  these  taxes  by 
Diocletian,  towards  the  end  of  the  3rd 
century  a.d.     {C'p.  Taxes.) 

Triclinium.  The  Roman  dining-table  of 
four  sides,  with  three  low  couches  (lecti) 


TRICLINIUM. 


placed  round  it  so  as  to  leave  the  fourth 
side  free  for  the  servants  [see  plan).  The 
Iceti,  arranged  for  three  persons  each,  were 
broad,  cushioned  places,  lower  towards  the 
outside  and  sloping  upwards  with  a  side- 
support  ;  on  each  of  the  three  places  was 
a  pillow,  on  which  the  diners,  as  they  lay 
at  table,  supported  themselves  with  their 
left  arm,  their  feet  being  towards  the 
outside.  The  allotment  of  the  nine  places 
was  made  in  accordance  with  strict  rules 
of  etiquette.  The  middle  couch,  lectus 
mcdius,  and  the  one  on  its  left,  lectus 
summus  (the  highest),  were  appointed  for 
the  guests,  the  former   for   the  most  dis- 


tinguislied  guests;  that  on  its  right,  lectus 
Imus  (the  lowest),  was  for  the  host,  his 
wife,  and  a  child  or  a  freedman.  On  the 
lectus  sununus  and  imus,  the  place  of 
honour  (lucus  summus)  was  on  the  left 
side,  on  which  was  the  support  of  the 
couch,  and  consequently  the  most  con- 
venient seat.  The  place  appointed  for  the 
chief  person  of  the  company,  the  locus 
consuldris,  was,  however,  on  the  lectus 
medius,  and  not  on  the  left,  but  on  the  right 
and  unsupported  side,  next  that  of  the  host, 
who  took  the  first  place  of  the  lectus  imus. 

For  the  tables  of  costly  citrus-wood  with 
round  tops,  and  similar  tables,  which  were 
introduced  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic, 
a  peculiar  crescent-shaped  couch  was  used. 
This  was  called  sigma  from  its  shape  C, 
one  of  the  foi'ms  of  the  Greek  letter  bear- 
ing that  name.  It  was  also  called  stXhd- 
dium,  and  as  a  rule  was  suitable  only  for 
five  persons.  On  the  sigma  the  places  of 
honour  were  the  corner-seats,  the  first  place 
being  that  on  the  "right  wing"  {in  dextro 
cornu),  the  second  that  on  the  left  {in 
sinistra  cornu);  the  remaining  seats  were 
named  from  this  onward,  so  that  the  last 
was  on  the  left  side  of  the  first. 

The  dining-room  itself  was  also  called 
triclinium,  even  when  it  contained  several 
dining-tables.  Romans  of  distinction  in 
later  times  had  several  such  rooms  for  dif- 
ferent times  of  the  year ;  in  the  winter  they 
dined  in  the  interior  of  the  house  by  lamp- 
light, in  summer  in  an  arbour  attached  to 
the  house  or  in  the  upper  story. 

Trierarch  (Gr.  trlercrches ;  Lat.  tner- 
ctrelia).  Originally  the  commander  of  a 
trireme  ;  afterwards  of  any  large  war-ship. 

Trierarchia.  The  superintendence  of  the 
equipment  of  a  war-ship  ;  one  of  the  public 
burdens  imposed  on  Athenian  citizens. 
{See  Leitourgia.) 

Trieres.  A  Greek  ship  with  three 
banks  of  oars.     (See  Ships.) 

Triglyphs  ("  three  channels  ").  A  name 
given  in  the  Doric  frieze  to  surfaces  which, 
projecting  over  every  column  and  between 
every  two  columns,  are  ornamented  with 
three  parallel  channels,  two  complete 
ones  in  the  middle  and  two  halves  at  the 
corners.  Between  the  triglyphs  are  the 
metopes  {q.v.)-  {Cp.  Architecture,  Orders 
of;  and  Parthenon,  fig.  2.) 

Trigon.  A  kind  of  game  with  a  ball. 
{See  Ball,  Games  of). 

Trilogy  (Gr.  trllogm).  A  set  of  three 
tragedies  which,  together  with  a  satyric 
drama,   formed    a    tetralogy    {q.v.).      The 
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tieveral  tragedies  were  generally,  but  not 
always,  conuected  with  each  other  in 
subject.  The  only  surviving  example  is 
the  Ori'stcid  of  jEschylus,  consisting  of  the 
AgainciiinOn,  Choeplwrw,  and  Eumcnides. 

TripModorus.     See  Tryphiodorus. 

Triptolemus.  Son  of  Eleusis  (or  of  Celeus, 
sec  Demophoox)  a  favourite  of  Demeter, 
who  sent  him  about  the  world  on  a  car 
drawn  by  serpents  to  extend  the  cultivation 
of  grain,  and  with  it  agriculture.  On  his 
return  to  Attica,  Celeus  of  Eleusis  made  an 
attempt  upon  his  life,  but,  at  the  bidding 
of  Demeter,  was  obliged  to  give  up  the 
country  to  him.  He  founded  the  town  of 
Eleusis,  and,  as  first  priest  of  Demeter, 
instituted  the  services  there  held  in  her 
honour,  as  well  as  the  Thcamophond  {q.v.). 
In  various  parts  of  Greece,  as  well  as  in 
Italy  and  Sicily,  he  was  honoured  as  the 
founder  and  promoter  of  husbandry,  but 
especially  in  Eleusis,  where,  as  the  local 
hero,  he  had  a  temple  dedicated  to  him,  and 
a  spot  called  the  thi-eshing-floor  of  Trip- 
tolemus on  the  Rharian  plain.  The  Argive 
legend  connected  him  with  its  local  genea- 
logies, and  told  how,  while  seeking  lo  in 
Tarsus  and  Antioch,  he  founded  Greek  set- 
tlements and  instituted  the  cultivation  of 
corn.  In  the  Attic  legend  of  Eleusis,  he  is 
also  represented  as  a  judge  of  the  dead. 
{S<'e  Demeter,  fig.  1,  and  Vases,  fig.  12.) 

Triptychon.     See  Dip- 

TYCHON. 

Trireme  (Lat.  trtre- 
riiis).  A  Roman  ship 
with  three  banks  of  oars. 
{Sec  Ship.) 

Tritagonist  (Gr.  tntd- 
gonistcx).  The  third 
actor  in  the  Greek  drama, 
who  played  in  the  least 
important  parts. 

Tritogeneia.  A  special 
surname  of  Athene. 

Triton.  Son  of  Posei- 
don and  Amphitrlte.  He 
is  described  as  living 
with  them  in  a  golden 
palace  in  the  depths  of 
the  sea.  The  mythical 
lake  Triton  IS,  near  the 
Mediterranean  coast  of 
Libya,  was  regarded  as 
his  peculiar  abode,  especiall}'  in  the  story 
of  the  Argonauts.  He  was  represented  as  a 
man  in  his  tipper  parts,  terminating  in  a 
dolphin's  tail ;  his  special  attribute  is  a 
twisted  sea-shell,  on  which  he  blows,  now 


violently,  now  gently,  to  raise  or  calm  the 
billows.  In  the  course  of  time  there  grew 
up  the  notion  of  a  large  number  of  Tritons, 
all  represented  as  beings  of  double  form 


(1)    TRITON. 

(Rome,  Vatican.) 

and  sometimes  with  the  fore-feet  of  a  horse 
as  well  as  a  human  body  and  a  fish's  tail 
(called  Cciitauw-ti-itons  or  Ichthyo-tauri). 


(2)    CKNTAUHO-TIUTON    AND    NEKEIU. 

(Naples  Museum.) 

They  were,  however,  alwaj'S  regarded  as 
attendants  on  the  other  sea-gods  while 
riding  or  driving  over  the  waves  ;  and  they 
were  represented  accordingly  in  works  of 
art  (see  cuts). 
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Triumph.  The  Roman  festal  procession 
at  the  head  of  a  victorious  host  through  the 
city  to  the  Capitol,  the  highest  distinction 
which  could  be  accorded  to  a  victorious 
commander.  Only  the  regular  holder  of 
the  highest  command  {im2}crium),  a  dictator, 
consul,  or  prifitor,  was  entitled  to  this  honour, 
and  that  too  even  when  the  decisive  victory 
had  not  been  fought  under  his  immediate 
direction.  It  was  also  essential  that  the 
victory  should  be  an  important  one  gained 
in  a  regular  war ;  i.e.  not  against  citizens 
or  rebellious  slaves.  Permission  to  cele- 
brate a  triumph  was  granted,  with  the 
necessary  expenses,  by  the  Senate.  Up  to 
the  day  of  the  triumph,  the  general  was 
obliged  to  remain  before  the  city,  because 
his  command  expired  at  the  moment  he 
entered  it.     Accordingly  it  was  outside  the 


conquered  country,  models  of  the  captured 
fortresses,  ships,  etc.,  either  carried  on 
men's  shoulders  or  placed  in  chariots ;  then 
the  crowns  of  honour  dedicated  to  the 
triumphant  general  by  the  towns  of  the 
province,  originally  of  bay  leaves,  later  of 
gold.  Then  the  white  bulls  intended  for 
sacrifice  on  the  Capitol,  with  gilded  horns, 
decorated  with  ribands  and  garlands,  and 
accompanied  bj- youths  and  boys  in  holiday 
attire,  carrying  gold  and  silver  chalices. 
Then  followed  in  chains  the  distinguished 
captives  who  had  been  spared  for  the 
triumph,  and  whose  fate  it  was,  when  the 
triumphal  car  reached  the  slope  of  the 
Capitol,  to  be  dragged  off  to  prison,  there 
almost  invariably  to  meet  with  immediate 
execution.  Behind  these  followed  the  lictors 
of  the  general  in  purple  tunics,  with  their 


(1)    TRIUMPHAI.    PROCESSIOK. 

Relief  from  the  Arch  of  Titus,  representing  the  spoils  from  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  including 
tlie  seven-branched  candlesticlt,  the  table  for  sUenbread,  and  the  golden  trumpets.) 


city,  generally  in  the  temple  of  Bellona, 
that  the  Senate  assembled  to  receive  his 
i-eport. 

On  the  day  of  the  triumph,  the  procession, 
starting  from  the  Campu.'S  Maithis,  pro- 
ceeded through  the  Porta  Triumplmlis  into 
the  Circus  Flumviius  ;  then,  after  entering 
the  city  through  the  Porta  C'armenfalis,  it 
inarched  on  into  the  Circus  MaxXmus,  and 
thence  to  the  Via  Sacra,  and  up  this  across 
the  Forum  to  the  Capitol  (see  plan  under 
FoRUJi).  The  streets  were  adorned  with 
garlands,  the  temples  opened,  and,  as  the 
procession  passed  by,  the  spectators  greeted 
it  with  the  acclamation, /o  triumphs  !  The 
procession  was  headed  by  the  State  officials 
and  the  Senate.  Then  followed  trumpeters, 
and  after  them  the  captured  spoils  (see  fig. 
1);  next  came  painted  representations  of  the 


fasces  wreathed  in  bay  leaves;  then  a  body 
of  musicians  pla3'ing  on  the  lyre,  and  priests 
with  censers;  and  lastly  the  triumphal  car, 
gilded,  and  garlanded  with  bay  leaves,  and 
drawn  by  four  white  horses,  which  were 
also  wreathed  with  garlands.  On  it  stood 
the  general ;  in  earlier  times  his  body  was 
dyed  with  vermilion  [Pliny,  iV.//.xxxiii  111]. 
His  head  was  wreathed  with  bay,  and  he 
wore  the  garb  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter, 
furnished  him  from  the  treasury  of  the 
Capitoline  temple ;  liz.  a  purple  tunic  em- 
broidered with  golden  palm-shoots  (tinucri 
pahndta),  a  toga  decorated  with  golden 
stars  on  a  purple  ground  {tSgci  pictu), 
gilded  shoes,  and  an  ivory  sceptre  in  his 
left  hand,  with  an  eagle  on  the  top  ;  in  his 
right  he  carried  a  branch  of  bay.  Over 
his  head   a  public  slave,  standing  behind 
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him,  held  the  golden  crown  of  Jupiter, 
and,  while  the  people  shouted  acclama- 
tions, called  to  him,  "Look  behind  you,  and 
remember  vnu  are  mortal."  [Tertullian, 
Apol.  33.]  He  also  guarded  himself  against 
envy  and  the  evil  eye  by  an  amulet  which 
ho  wore  either  on  his  person  or  tied  to 
the  car.  With  him  on  the  car,  and  some- 
times on  the  horses,  sat  his  youngest  chil- 
dren, while  his  grown  ujj  sous  rode  behind 
with  his  lieutenants  and  officers.  The 
soldiers  brought  up  the  rear,  all  wearing 
decorations,  and  shouting  lo  iviiunphe!  In 
accordance  with  ancient  custom,  they  also 
alternately  sang  songs  in  praise  of  their 
general,  and  uttered  ribald  jests  at  his 
expense.  On  arriving  at  the  temple  of 
Capitoline  Jupiter,  the  general,  as  a  token 
of  his  victory,  placed  on  the  lap  of  the  god 
the  bay  leaves  wreathed  around  the  fasces, 
together  with  his  own  branch  of  ba}-,  or  (in 
later  times)  a  palm-branch,  the  fasces,  and 
his  laurel-shoot.  He  then  offered  the 
sacriiice  of  thanksgiving  (c/>.  fig.  2). 


{2)    .SAnUl'ICE    OF    T11A,TAN. 

(Bas-relief  from  Arch  of  Constantine.) 

The  festival,  originally  limited  to  one 
day,  gradually  extended  itself  to  several. 
It  concluded  with  a  banquet  to  the  State 
officials  and  the  Senate,  and  sometimes  also 
with  an  entertainment  for  the  soldiers  and 
people.  If  the  permission  to  celebrate  the 
ordinary  triumph  were  refused  to  a  general, 
he  could  undertake  one  on  his  own  account 
to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris  on  the 
Alban  Hill.  If  the  conqueror  had  not 
fought  Tinder  his  own  auspices,  or  if  his 
exploits  did  not  appear  to  merit  the  highest 
form  of  triumph,  he  was  allowed  to  hold 
one  of  an  inferior  kind  called  an  dvatiO. 


In  this  the  conqueror  entered  the  town 
either  on  foot  (as  in  earlier  times)  or  on 
horseback,  clad  in  the  toga  pratejcta,  and 
with  a  wreath  of  m3'rtle  on  his  brow. 
Under  the  Empire,  only  the  emperors 
triumphed,  because  the  generals  commanded 
as  their  lieutenants  (le<jati  August i),  under 
the  auspices  of  the  emperors,  and  not  under 
their  own.  Victorious  generals  were  then 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the 
orndmcnta  trnimjjJu'dia  y  i.e.  the  right  of 
appearing  on  holiday  occasions  in  the 
insignia  of  triumph,  the  tunica  palmata, 
or  toga  picta,  and  wreath  of  bay  leaves. 
After  Trajan's  time,  even  this  kind  of 
military  distinction  ceased,  as  all  consuls 
were  permitted  to  wear  the  triumphal  deco- 
rations during  festal  processions. 

Triumphal  Arches.  A  type  of  monu- 
mental architecture  peculiar  to  the  Romans. 
They  were  erected  as  memorials  in  honour 
of  victorious  generals,  and  (in  later  times) 
in  honour  of  individual  emperors.  In 
architectural  design  they  united  the  Roman 
arch  with  the  Greek  column.  In  Rome  (not 
to  mention  the  remains  of  the  Arch  of 
Drusus)  there  are  still  extant,  (1)  the  arch 
which  the  Senate  and  people  erected  after 
the  death  of  TiTUS,  in  memory  of  the  con- 
quest of  JudcBa  (70  A.D.).  This  consists  of 
two  massive  piers  of  Pentelic  marble  in- 
closed by  pilasters  and  joined  together  by 
a  vaulted  arch,  and  of  a  lofty  entablature, 
on  which  the  dedication  is  inscribed.  Ou 
the  inner  jambs  of  the  arch  are  two  fine 
reliefs,  representing  (i)  the  emperor  on  the 
triumphal  car,  and  (ii)  a  group  of  soldiers 
bearing  the  spoils  of  the  Jewish  War.  {Sec 
Triumph,  fig  1.)  (2)  The  Arch  of  SeptImids 
Severus,  with  three  entrances.  This  is  of 
remarkable  dimensions,  but  the  decoration, 
though  far  richer,  is  overcharged ;  it  was 
erected  by  the  jieople  in  203  a.d.  in  honour 
of  the  emperor  after  his  victories  over  the 
Parthians.  (3)  The  Arch  of  Constantine, 
also  with  three  entrances.  This  was  built 
after  311  a.d.  [sec  cut),  by  using  certain 
portions  (viz.  the  reliefs  on  both  the  fronts 
and  on  the  inner  sides  of  the  middle  arch) 
of  one  of  the  triumphal  arches  of  Trajan, 
which  was  destroyed  for  this  purpose. 
Among  those  not  in  Rome  must  be  men- 
tioned that  at  Orange  in  the  south  of 
Prance.  Arches  of  honour  were  also  erected 
for  other  services.  Such  are  that  of 
Augustus  at  Ariminum  {Jiiniini)  on  the 
occasion  of  the  comjiletion  of  the  road 
leading  to  that  place  from  Rome ;  that  of 
Trajan  at  Ancona,  on  the  restoi-ation  of  the 
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harbour.  In  Rome  itself,  between  the  site 
of  the  yclabniin  and  the  Forum  Bodihim 
tliere  is  a  richly  decorated,  but  coarseK' 
sculptured,  gateway  with  a  flat  lintel, 
hearing  an  inscription  recording  its 
erection  (in  a.d.  204)  in  honour  of 
Septiniius  Severus  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  imperial  house  by  the 
silversmiths  or  bankers  {argcittdru) 
and  other  merchants  of  the  Forum 
Boarium.  The  arch  of  the  Sergii 
at  Pola  in  Istria  is  a  family  me- 
morial. 

Triumviri.     Sec  Tresviei. 

Trogus.    Sec  PoMPEius  Trogus. 

Troiae  Ludus.    Cp.  Circus,  p.  139. 

Troilus.     A  3-ouuger  son  of  Priam 
and    Hecuba,    who    was     slain    by 
Achilles.      According   to   the   later 
legend,  Achilles  lay  in  wait  for  the 
boy   when   he    was   exercising    his 
horse  near  a  well  in    front  of    the 
city,  and  slew  him  as  he  fied  to  the 
temple  of  Thj'mbrwan  Apollo,  just 
by  the  altar  of  the  god,  at  the  very 
spot  where  he  himself  was  destined 
afterwards  to    meet  his  fate.      Ac- 
cording  to   another   account,  Troilus   ven- 
tured to  meet  Achilles  in  open  conflict,  but 
was  dragged  to  death  by  his  own  horses. 
{See  Vases,  fig.  10.) 

Trojan  War.  The  story  of  the  Trojan 
War,  like  the  story  of  the  Argonauts, 
underwent,  in  the  course  of  time,  many 
changes  and  amplifications.  The  kernel  of 
the  story  is  contained  in  the  two  epic  poems 
of  Homer :  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 
The  incidents,  either  nari'ated  or  briefly 
touched  upon  in  these,  were  elaborated  or 
developed  by  the  post-Homeric  poets,  partly 
by  connecting  them  withother  popular  tradi- 
tions, and  pjartl}'  by  the  addition  of  further 
details  of  their  own  invention.  While  in 
Homer  it  is  simply  the  rape  of  Helen  which 
is  the  occasion  of  the  war,  a  later  legend 
traced  its  origin  tothe  marriage  of  Peleus 
and  Thetis,  when  ICris  threw  down  among 
the  assembled  gods  the  golden  apple  in- 
scribed For  the  fairest.  The  quarrel  that 
ensued  between  Hera,  Athene,  and  Aphro- 
dite for  the  prize  of  beauty  was  decided  by 
Pilris  in  favour  of  Aphrodite,  who  in  return 
secured  him  the  possession  of  Helen,  while 
Hera  and  Athene  became,  from  that  time 
onward,  the  implacable  enemies  of  the 
whole  Trojan  race. 

According  to  Homer,  after  Helen  had 
been  carried  off  by  Paris,  Menelaiis  and 
Agamemnon  visited    all   the   Greek   chief- 
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tains  in  turn,  and  prevailed  on  them  to 
take  part  in  the  expedition  which  tliey 
were  preparing  to  avenge  the  wrong.  Ac- 
cording to  the  later  account,  the  majority  of 
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(Aiiorneii  with  reliefs  from  the  Arch  of  Trajan.) 

the  chieftains  were  already  bound  to  follow 
the  expedition  by  an  oath,  which  they  had 
sworn  to  Tjmdareos.  Agamemnon  was 
chosen  commander-in-chief;  next  to  him 
the  most  prominent  Greek  heroes  are  his 
brother  Menelaus,  Achilles  and  Patroclus, 
the  two  Ajaxes,  Teucer,  Nestor  and  his  son 
Autilochus,  Odysseus,  Diomedes,Id6meneus, 
and  Philoctetes,  who,  however,  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  expedition  had  to  be  left  be- 
hind, and  does  not  appear  on  the  scene  of 
action  until  just  before  the  fall  of  Troy. 
Later  epics  add  the  name  of  Pahlmedes. 

The  entire  host  of  100,000  men  and  1,186 
ships  assembled  in  the  harbour  of  Aulis. 
Here,  while  they  were  sacrificing  under  a 
plane  tree,  a  snake  darted  out  from  under 
the  altar  and  ascended  the  tree,  and  there, 
after  devouring  a  brood  of  eight  young 
sparrows  and  the  mother-bird  herself,  was 
turned  into  stone.  This  omen  Calchas,  the 
seer  of  the  host,  interpreted  to  mean  that 
the  war  would  last  nine  years,  and  termi- 
nate in  the  tenth  with  the  destruction  of 
Troy  [Iliad  ii  299-332].  Agamemnon  had 
already  received  an  oracle  from  the  Delphian 
god  that  Troy  would  fall  when  the  best 
of  the  Greeks  quarrelled.  In  Homer  the 
crossing  to  Troy  follows  immediately ;  but 
in  the  later  story  the  Greeks  at  first  land 
by  mistake  in  Mysia,  in  the  country  of 
TelSphus  (q.v.),  and  being  dispersed  by  a 
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storm  and  driven  back  to  Greece,  assemble 
afresh  at  Aulis,  whence  they  are  only 
permitted  to  set  out  after  the  sacrifice  of 
Iphtgcnla  (an  incident  entirely  unknown 
to  Homer).  On  the  Greek  side  the  first  to 
fall  is  PrOtf'nildiis,  who  is  the  first  to  land. 
The  disembarkation  cannot  take  place  until 
Achilles  has  slain  the  mighty  Cycnus  (q.v., 
2).  After  pitching  their  camp,  Odysseus  and 
Blenelaus  proceed  as  ambassadors  to  Troy, 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  Helen.  But 
this  proposal,  in  spite  of  the  inclination  of 
Helen  herself  and  the  admonition  of  the 
Trojan  Anterior,  falls  to  the  ground,  owing 
to  the  opposition  of  Paris,  and  war  is  de- 
clared. The  number  of  the  Trojans,  whose 
chief  hero  is  Hector,  scarcely  amounts  to 
the  tenth  part  of  that  of  the  besiegers  ;  and 
although  they  possess  the  aid  of  countless 
brave  allies,  such  as  yEncds,  iSarpcdon,  and 
Glnucus,  in  their  fear  of  Achilles  they  dare 
not  risk  a  general  engagement.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Achaeans  can  do  nothing 
against  the  well-fortified  and  defended  town, 
and  see  themselves  confined  to  laying 
ambuscades  and  devastating  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  compelled  by  lack  of  pro- 
visions to  have  resource  to  foraging  expe- 
ditions in  the  neighbourhood,  undertaken 
by  sea  and  by  land  under  the  generalship 
of  Achilles.  At  length  the  decisive  tenth 
year  arrives.  The  Homeric  Iliad  narrates 
the  events  of  this  j^ear,  confining  itself  to 
the  space  of  fif  t3--one  days. 

Chryses,  priest  of  Apollo,  comes  in  priestly 
garb  into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks  to  ransom 
his  daughter  Chryseis  from  Agamemnon. 
He  is  rudely  repulsed,  and  Apollo  conse- 
quently visits  the  Greeks  with  a  plague. 
lu  an  assembly  of  the  Greeks  summoned 
by  Achilles,  Calchas  declares  the  only 
means  of  appeasing  the  god  to  be  the 
surrender  of  the  girl  without  ransom. 
Agamemnon  assents  to  the  general  wish; 
but,  by  way  of  compensation,  takes  from 
Achilles,  whom  he  considers  to  be  the 
instigator  of  the  whole  plot,  his  favourite 
slave  Briseis.  Achilles  withdraws  in  a 
rage  to  his  tent,  and  implores  his  mother 
Thetis  to  obtain  from  Zeus  a  promise  that 
the  Greeks  should  meet  with  disaster  in 
fighting  the  Trojans  until  Agamemnon 
should  give  her  son  complete  satisfaction 
[II.  i].  The  Trojans  immediately  take  the 
open  field,  and  Agamemnon  is  induced  by  a 
])romise  of  victory,  conveyed  in  a  di-eam 
from  Zeus,  to  appoint  the  following  day 
for  a  battle  [ii].  The  hosts  are  already 
standing  opposed  to  one  another,  prepared 


for  fight,  when  they  agree  to  a  treaty  that 
the  conflict  for  Helen  and  the  plundered 
treasures  be  decided  by  a  duel  between 
Paris  and  Menelaus.  Paris  is  overcome  in 
the  duel,  and  is  only  rescued  from  death 
by  the  intervention  of  Aphrodite  [iii]. 
When  Agamemnon  presses  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  treaty,  the  Trojan  Pandarus 
bi'eaks  the  peace  by  shooting  an  arrow  at 
Menelaus,  and  the  first  open  engagement 
in  the  war  begins  [iv],  in  which,  under  the 
protection  of  Athene,  Diomede  performs 
miracles  of  bravery  and  wounds  even 
Aphrodite  and  Ares  [v].  Diomede  and.  tlie 
Lycian  Glaucus  are  on  the  point  of  fighting, 
when  they  recognise  one  another  as  here- 
ditary guest-friends.  Hector  goes  from 
the  battle  to  Troy,  and  the  day  ends  with 
an  indecisive  duel  between  Hector  and  Ajax 
son  of  Telamou.  In  the  armistice  ensuing 
both  sides  bury  their  dead,  and  the  Greeks, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  Nestor,  stirround  the 
camp  with  a  wall  and  trench  [vii].  When 
the  fighting  begins  afresh,  Zeus  forbids  the 
gods  to  take  part  in  it,  and  ordains  that  the 
battle  shall  terminate  with  the  discomfiture 
of  the  Greeks  [viii].  On  the  following 
night  Agamemnon  already  begins  to  medi- 
tate flight,  but  Nestor  advises  reconciliation 
with  Achilles.  The  efforts  of  the  ambas- 
sadors are,  however,  fruitless  [ix].  Here- 
upon Odj'sseus  and  Diomede  go  out  to 
reconnoitre,  capture  Dolon,  a  Trojan  spy, 
and  surprise  Rhesus  (q.v.),  king  of  the 
Thracians,  the  newly  an-ived  ally  of  the 
enemy  [x].  On  the  succeeding  day  Aga- 
memnon's bravery  drives  the  Trojans  back 
to  the  walls  of  the  town ;  but  he  himself, 
Diomede,  Odysseus,  and  other  heroes  leave 
the  battle  wounded,  the  Greeks  retire  behind 
the  camp  walls  [xi],  to  attack  which  the 
Trojans  set  out  in  five  detachments.  The 
opposition  of  the  Greeks  is  brave ;  but 
Hector  breaks  the  rough  gate  with  a  rock, 
and  the  stream  of  enemies  pours  itself  un- 
impeded into  the  camp  [xii].  Once  more  the 
Greek  heroes  who  are  still  capable  of  taking 
part  in  the  fight,  especially  the  two  Ajaxes 
and  Idomeneus,  succeed  with  the  help  of 
Poseidon  in  repelling  the  Trojans,  while 
Telamonian  Ajax  dashes  Hector  to  the  ground 
with  a  stone ;  but  the  latter  soon  reappears 
on  the  battlefield  with  fresh  strength 
granted  him  by  Apollo  at  the  command  of 
Zeus  [xiii].  Poseidon  is  obliged  to  leave 
the  Greeks  to  their  fate ;  they  retire  again 
to  the  ships,  which  Ajax  in  vain  defends 
[xv].  The  foremost  ship  is  already  burning, 
when  Achilles  gives  way  to  the  entreaties 
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of  his  friend  Patrochis,  and  sends  him,  clad 
in  his  own  armour,  with  the  Myrmidons  to 
the  helpof  thedistressed  Greeks.  Supposing 
it  to  be  Achilles  himself,  the  Trojans  in 
terror  flee  from  the  camp  before  Patroclus, 
who  pursues  them  to  the  town,  and  lays  low 
vast  numbers  of  the  enemy,  including  the 
brave  Sarpedon,  whose  corpse  is  only 
rescued  from  the  Greeks  after  a  severe 
fight.  At  last  Patroclus  himself  is  slain 
by  Hector  with  the  help  of  Apollo  [xvi] ; 
Achilles'  arms  are  lost,  and  even  the  corpse 
is  with  difficulty  saved  [xvii].  And  now 
Achilles  repents  of  his  anger,  reconciles 
himself  to  Agamemnon,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing daj',  furnished  with  new  and  splendid 
armour  by  Hephsestus  at  the  request  of 
Thetis  [xviii],  avenges  the  death  of  his 
friend  on  countless  Trojans  and  finally  on 
Hector  himself  [.xxii].  With  the  burial  of 
Patroclus  and  the  funeral  games  estab- 
lished in  his  honour  [xxiii],  the  restoration 
of  Hector's  corpse  to  Priam,  and  the  burial 
of  Hector,  for  which  Achilles  allows  an 
armistice  of  eleven  days  [xxiv],  the  Iliad 
concludes. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Hector 
the  later  legends  bring  the  Amazons  to 
the  help  of  the  Trojans,  and  their  queen 
PentlieslU'a  is  slain  by  Achilles.  Then 
appears  Mcmnon,  who  is  also  mentioned  by 
Homer;  at  the  head  of  his  ^Ethiopians  he 
slays  Antilochus  son  of  Nestor,  and  is  him- 
self slain  by  Achilles.  And  now  comes  the 
fulfilment  of  the  oracle  given  to  Agamemnon 
at  Delphi ;  for  at  a  sacrificial  banquet  a 
violent  quarrel  arises  between  Achilles  and 
Odysseus,  the  latter  declaring  craft  and  not 
valour  to  be  the  only  means  of  capturing 
Troy.  Soon  after,  in  an  attempt  to  force  a 
way  into  the  hostile  town  through  the 
Scsean  gate,  or,  according  to  later  legend,  at 
the  marriage  of  Priam's  daughter  Polyxena 
in  the  temple  of  Thymbrtean  Apollo,  Achilles 
falls  slain  by  the  arrow  of  Paris,  directed 
by  the  god.  After  his  burial,  Thetis  offers 
the  arms  of  her  son  as  a  prize  for  the  bravest 
of  the  Greek  heroes,  and  they  are  adjudged 
to  Odysseus.  Thereupon  his  competitor,  the 
Telamonian  Ajax,  slays  himself.  For  these 
losses,  however,  the  Greeks  find  some  com- 
pensation. Acting  on  the  admonition  of 
HSlSnus,  son  of  Priam,  who  had  been  cap- 
cured  by  Odysseus,  that  Troy  could  not  be 
conquered  without  the  arrows  of  Heracles 
and  the  presence  of  a  descendant  of  .lEacus, 
they  fetch  to  the  camp  Philoctetes,  the  heir 
of  Heracles,  who  had  been  abandoned  on 
Lemuos,  and  NeoptolCmus,  the  young  son 


of  Achilles,  who  had  been  brought  up  on 
Scyros.  The  latter,  a  worthy  son  of  his 
fathei-,  slays  the  last  ally  of  the  Trojans, 
Eurypylus,  the  brave  son  of  Telephus ;  and 
Philoctetes,  with  one  of  the  arrows  of 
Heracles,  kills  Paris.  Even  when  the  last 
condition  of  the  capture  of  Troy,  viz.  the 
removal  of  the  Palladium  from  the  temple 
of  Athene  on  the  citadel,  has  been  succe.ss- 
fully  fulfilled  by  Diomede  and  Odysseus, 
the  town  can  only  be  taken  __  by  treachery. 
On  the  advice  of  Athene,  Epeitis,  son  of 
Panopeus,  builds  a  gigantic  wooden  horse,  in 
the  belly  of  which  the  bravest  Greek  warriors 
conceal  themselves  under  the  direction  of 
Odysseus,  while  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  burn 
the  camp  and  embark  on  board  ship,  onl}-, 
however,  to  anchor  behind  Tenedos.  The 
Trojans,  streaming  out  of  the  town,  find 
the  horse,  and  are  in  doubt  what  to  do  with 
it.  According  to  the  later  legend,  they  are 
deceived  by  the  treacherous  Sinon,  a  kins- 
man of  Odysseus,  who  has  of  his  own  free 
will  remained  behind.  He  pretends  that 
he  has  escaped  from  the  death  by  sacrifice 
to  which  he  had  been  doomed  by  the  malice 
of  Odysseus,  and  that  the  horse  has  been 
erected  to  expiate  the  robbery  of  the 
Palladium  ;  to  destroy  it  would  be  fatal  to 
Troy,  but  should  it  be  set  on  the  citadel, 
Asia  would  conquer  Europe.  The  fate  of 
Lddcdon  (q.v.)  removes  the  last  doubt  from 
the  minds  of  the  Trojans;  the  city  gate 
being  too  small,  they  break  down  a  portion 
of  the  wall,  and  draw  the  horse  up  to  the 
citadel  as  a  dedicatory  offering  for  Athene. 
While  they  are  giving  themselves  up  to 
transports  of  joy,  Sinon  in  the  night  opens 
the  door  of  the  horse.  The  heroes  descend, 
and  light  the  flames  that  give  to  the 
Greek  fleet  the  preconcerted  signal  for  its 
return.  Thus  Troy  is  captured;  all  the 
inhabitants  are  either  slain  or  carried  into 
slavery,  and  the  city  is  destroyed.  The 
only  survivors  of  the  royal  house  are 
Helenus,  Cassandra,  and  Hector's  wife 
Andromache,  besides  ^neas  (q.v. ;  for  the 
fate  of  the   rest  see  Deiphobus,  Hecuba, 

POLYDORUS,  2,  POLTXENA,  PrIAM,  TrOILDS). 

After  Troy  has  been  destroyed  and  plun- 
dered, Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  contrary 
to  custom,  call  the  drunken  Greeks  to 
an  assembly  in  the  evening.  A  division 
ensues,  half  siding  with  Menelaus  in  a 
desire  to  return  home  at  once ;  while  Aga- 
memnon and  the  other  half  wish  first  to 
appease  by  sacrifice  the  deity  of  Athene, 
who  has  been  offended  by  the  outrage  of  tho 
Locrian  Ajax  (see  Aias,  1).     The  army  con- 
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sequently  sets  out  on  its  journey  in  two 
parts.  Only  Nestor,  Diomede,  Neoptolemus, 
Pliiloctetes,  and  Idomeneus  reach  liome  in 
safety  ;  while  Meuelaus  and  Odysseus  have 
first  to  undergo  wanderings  for  many  a  long 
year.  Deatli  overtakes  the  Locrian  Ajax  on 
the  sea,  and  Agamemnon  immediately  after 
his  arrival  honie. 

Tropaeum  (Gr.  tropaion).  The  Greek 
term  for  a  monument  of  victory,  composed 
of  the  arms  captured  as  booty,  and  set  up 
on  the  spot  where  the  conquered  enemy 
had  turned  to  flight.  Representations  of 
the  stump  of  a  tree  with 
cross-pieces  and  armour 
or  weapons  suspended 
from  them,  are  often  to 
be  seen  on  coins  [see  cut). 
The  Romans  borrowed  the 
custom  from  the  Greeks, 
but  generally  erected  as 
memorials  of  victory  per- 
manent monuments,  with 
representations  of  the  war  carved  in  relief, 
and  with  trophies  of  arms  suspended  over 
the  undecorated  portions. 

Trophonius  and  Agamedes.  Sons  of 
Erginus  of  Orchomenus,  legendary  heroes 
of  architecture.  Many  important  buildings 
were  attributed  to  them,  among  others  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  [Homeric  Hymn 
to  Apollo,  118;  Strabo,  p.  421 ;  Pausanias  x 
5  §  13],  that  of  Poseidon  at  Mantineia 
[Paus.  viii  10  §  2],  the  thdldmos  of  Alcmene 
in  Thebes  [ib.  ix  11  §  1],  the  treasuries 
of  Augefis  in  Elis  [ScJiolia  to  Aristophanes, 
Nubes  508],  and  Hyrieus  in  Boeotian  Hyria 
[Paus.  ix  37  §  4].  In  the  last  named  they 
inserted  one  stone  so  cleverly  that  it  could 
be  easily  removed  from  the  outside  and  the 
treasure  stolen  by  night.  But  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  Agamedes  was  caught  in  the 
trar|)  laid  by  Hyrieus  to  discover  the  thief, 
Trophonius,  to  save  himself  from  being 
betrayed  as  his  brother's  accomplice,  cut 
off  the  head  of  Agamedes.  Being  pursued 
however  by  the  king,  he  was  swallowed  up 
in  the  earth  at  Lebfidea,  and  by  the  com- 
mand of  Apollo  a  cult  and  an  oracle  were 
dedicated  to  him  as  Zeus  Trophonius. 

The  oracle  was  situated  in  a  subterranean 
chamber,  into  which,  after  various  prepara- 
tory rites, including  the  nocturnal  sacrifice  of 
a  ram  and  the  invocation  of  Agamedes,  the 
inquirers  descended,  to  receive,  under  cir- 
cumstance"?  of  a  mysterious  rature,  a  variety 
of  revelations,  which  were  afterwards  taken 
down  from  their  lips  and  duly  interpreted. 
The  descent  into  the  cave,  and  the  sights 


which  there  met  the  eye,  were  so  awe- 
inspiring,  that  the  popular  belief  was  that 
no  one  who  visited  the  cave  ever  smiled 
again  [Athenteus,  614  a;  cj).  Aristophanes, 
Nubcs  508]  ;  and  it  was  proverbially  said 
of  persons  of  grave  and  serious  aspect,  that 
they  had  been  in  the  cave  of  Trophonius. 

According  to  another  story,  the  brothers, 
after  the  completion  of  the  Delphic  temple, 
asked  Apollo  for  a  reward,  and  he  pro- 
mised they  should  have  on  the  seventh  daj- 
the  best  thing  that  could  be  given  to  man ; 
and  on  that  day  they  both  died  a  peaceful 
death  [Cicero,  Tusc.  Disp.  i  114;  Plutarch, 
Consolatio  ad  Apollonium  14]. 

Xros.  Son  of  Erichthonius,  father  of 
Ilus  founder  of  Troy,  and  of  Assarilcus  and 
Ganfmedes.     {Cp.  Dardanus.) 

Trua  {trulla).  A  kind  of  ladle.  {See 
Vessels.) 

Tryphiodorus.  A  Greek  epic  writer  of 
Egypt,  who  composed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  6th  century  B.C.  a  Conquest  of  Ilium 
in  691  hexameters,  a  very  indifferent  poem. 

Tuba.  The  Latin  name  for  a  straight 
wind-instrument  of  deep,  clangorous  sound, 
which  was  used   at  sacrifices,  games,  and 


funerals,  and  in  war  among  the  infantry  to 
give  the  signal  for  attack  and  retreat,  and 
was  blown  by  the  tubicen  {see  cut).  {Cp. 
LiTuns,  2.) 

Tubilustrium.  A  festival  in  honour  of 
Mars.     {See  Salii.) 

Tulllus.    See  Cicero  and  Tiro. 

Tunica  {Latin).  A  garment  for  men  and 
women  worn  next  the  person.  With  men 
it  was  a  loose  shirt  of  woollen  stuff,  consist- 
ing of  pieces  sewn  together  at  the  sides, 
and  having  either  no  sleeves  or  only  short 
ones  reaching  half  way  down  the  arm. 
Longer  sleeves  were  considered  effeminate, 
and  fii'st  came  into  general  use  in  tlie  3rd 
and  4th  centuries  ad.  Ordinarily  the 
tunica  was  girded  up  over  the  hip,  and 
reached  to  the  knees  only.  It  was  con- 
sidered unbecoming  to  allow  it  to  appear 
beneath  the  lower  part  of  the  toga.    It  was 
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worn  by  the  Roman  at  home  and  at  work, 
and  also  by  slaves  and  strangers.  Senators 
and  patricians  were  distinguished  by  a 
tunica  with  a  broad  purple  stripe  {hltus 
clavus,  hence  tunica  laticlavia)  extending 
from  the  neck  to  the  under  seam ;  the 
knights  by  a  narrow  one  {angustus  clavus, 
hence  tunica  angusticlavia).  The  purplo 
tunica,  adorned  with  golden  palm-branches 
{tunica  imlmCtta),  was,  with  the  toga  picta 
(sec  Toga),  the  dress  of  a  general  on  the 
occasion  of  a  triumph  (q.v.).  It  very  early 
became  the  custom  to  wear  beneath  the 
tunic  proper  a  tunica  interior,  which  was 
of  wool.  Linen  shirts  did  not  come  into 
use  until  the  4th  century  a.d.  Women  also 
wore  a  double  tunic,  an  under  one  consist- 
ing of  a  garment  fitting  closely  to  the  body 
and  reaching  over  the  knee,  and  over  this 
the  stula  {q.v.). 

Turma.  A  sub-division  of  the  Roman 
cavalry.  The  300  knights  originally  be- 
longing to  each  legion  were  divided  into  10 
turma>  of  30  men :  each  of  these  had  3 
dccilriOnCs,  the  first  of  whom  commanded 
the  whole  turma,  and  3  o^jfiOiies  (adjutants). 
The  divisions  of  allied  cavalry  called  Cilce 
{sec  Ala),  each  consisting  of  300  men,  con- 
tained 5  turmoi  of  60  men  each.  Under 
the  Empire  the  independent  divisions  of 
cavalry  of  500  or  1,000  men,  which  were 
also  called  ala;,  consisted  of  16  or  24  turnias. 
The  cavalry  divisions  of  120  horsemen  in  a 
cohort  of  500  strong,  which  formed  the  unit 
in  many  cohorts,  and  of  240  horsemen  in  a 
cohort  of  1,000  strong,  were  divided  into  6 
and  10  turma:  respectivelj-.     {See  Cohurs.) 

Turnus.  Son  of  Daunus  and  Venilla, 
brother  of  Juturna  {q.v.),  king  of  the 
Rutulians  at  Ardea.  He  was  induced  by 
Amata,  the  sister  of  his  mother,  and  wife 
of  Latinus,  to  make  war  upon  ./Eneas  for 
his  bride  Lavinia,  who  had  already  been 
betrothed  to  himself.  After  many  hard 
fights  he  was  slain  in  single  combat  by  his 
rival. 

Turpllius  {Sextus).  A  Roman  writer 
of  comedies,  a  younger  contemporary  of 
Terence.  He  died  at  Sinuessa  in  103  B.C. 
We  only  possess  some  of  the  titles  and  a  few 
fragments  of  his  plays.  He  was  the  last  im- 
portant writer  of  ihefabiila  pallifda  {q.v.). 

Tutela.  The  office  of  guardian  among 
the  Romans.  It  affected  not  only  minors, 
but  also  widows  and  grown  up  daughtere 
up  to  the  time  of  their  marriage,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Vestals.  In  the  case  of 
impubcrcs  or  jtujn'lli,  ordinary  minors,  the 
guardian   {tutor)   managed    their   property 


until  the  time  of  their  majority,  which 
with  girls  began  at  twelve,  with  boys  at 
fourteen.  At  this  age  the  guardianship 
determined,  and  girls  became,  like  widows, 
possessed  of  independent  power  over  their 
property,  but  still  remained  so  far  under 
guardianship,  that  they  were  unable  to  take 
legal  proceedings  without  the  consent  of 
their  guardians. 

Three  kinds  of  ttltorcs  have  been  dis- 
tinguished: {1)  tutor  testa mcntarius,  who 
was  named  in  the  will.  By  a  provision  in 
the  will  women  were  sometimes  allowed  the 
choice  of  their  guardian,  who  was  then 
called  tutor  opticus  ("  cho.sen  guardian  "), 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  tutor  ddtlvus 
(or  "  specified  guardian  ").  If  no  guardian 
was  named  in  the  will,  or  the  guardian 
named  declined  the  office,  or  subsequently 
resigned  it,  the  next  of  kin  stepped  in  as 
(2)  tutor  legitimus.  In  the  case  of  a  widow, 
this  was  the  son,  if  of  age,  or  the  husband's 
brother,  and  so  on.  In  the  case  of  a  daugh- 
ter, the  brother,  if  of  age,  the  uncle  on  the 
father's  side,  and  so  on.  Among  the  patri- 
cians, if  there  were  no  kinsmen,  the  gentiles 
undertook  the  duties.  (3j  If  there  were 
neither  a  tutor  tcstamcnfarius  nor  a  tutor 
Icgifimns,  then  the  praetor  appointed  a  ttitor 
At'dmniis,  so  called  because  the  lev  Atilta 
(about  188  B.C.)  had  introduced  this  kind 
of  guardian.  Under  the  Empire  these 
guardians  were  named  by  the  consuls,  from 
the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius  by  a  regular 
2>ra'tor  tiltcldris.  Women  having  three 
children  were  exempted  from  all  guardian- 
ship by  Augustus.  Then  Claudius  abo- 
lished guardianship  on  the  part  of  the 
agnutl  in  the  case  of  all  women.  Diocle- 
tian extended  this  abolition  to  the  case  of 
minors.  After  the  time  of  Diocletian, 
guardianship  over  women  fell  into  disuse, 
and  afterwards  women  were  themselves 
allowed  to  act  as  guardians.  A  guardian 
found  guilty  of  betraying  his  trust  was 
punished  by  infamia  {q.v.).     {Cp.  Ctjra.) 

Among  the  Athenians  the  guardian 
{Spitrdjios),  if  not  named  b}'  the  father  in 
the  will,  was  generally  appointed  by  the 
arcliou  from  the  nearest  relations.  The 
archon  was  also  the  proper  authority  in 
suits  relating  to  guardianship,  which,  during 
the  minority  of  the  ward,  could  be  brought 
forward  in  the  form  of  a  public  prosecu- 
tion;  and,  after  the  ward  had  attained  his 
majority,  in  that  of  a  private  lawsuit. 

Tiitor.     A  guardian.     {See  Tdtela.) 

Tutuhis.  A  kind  of  Roman  head-dress, 
formed    by   plaiting  the   hair   high  above 
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the  forehead.  It  was  characteristic  of  the 
flamen  and  his  wife.  {See  Hair,  Modes  of 
Dressing.) 

Twelve  Tables  {Duodecim  TdbidcE).  The 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  represent  the 
first  attempt  made  by  the  decemvirs,  451- 
450  B.C.,  to  reduce  to  a  regular  code  the 
older  unwritten  and  imperfectly  formulated 
laws  of  custom — criminal,  civil,  and  religious 
{ius  publicum,  privcltum,  sacrum) — which 
had  up  to  that  time  prevailed  in  Rome. 
To  this  end  improvements  were  adopted 
which  were  suggested  by  the  constitutions 
and  laws  of  other  nations.  The  code  thus 
formed  was  the  source  of  the  whole  system 
of  Roman  jurisprudence,  and,  so  far  as  civil 
law  was  concerned,  survived  until  the  latest 
times.  The  importance  ascribed  to  the 
Twelve  Tables  by  the  Romans  is  clear  from 
their  forming  a  principal  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  Roman  boys ;  even  in  the  boyhood 
of  Cicero  they  were  still  learnt  by  heart 
in  the  schools  of  Rome.  As  in  course 
of  time  many  passages  became  obscure, 
through  changes  in  the  language  and  in  the 
state  of  the  laws,  various  commentaries 
were  added  to  them,  some  as  early  as  204 
B.C.,  by  jElius  Catus  {sec  Jurisprudence)  ; 
some  as  late  as  the  2nd  century  a.d.,  by 
Gaius.  The  laws  were  written  on  twelve 
tablets  of  bronze,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  originals  survived  the  capture  of  Rome 
by  the  Ganls  in  390  B.C.  It  was  probably 
copies  of  these  that  were  still  standing  in 
the  Roman  Forum  in  the  2nd  century  after 
Christ.  Only  detached  fragments,  occa- 
sionally quoted  in  other  writings,  have  sur- 
vived to  modern  times,  yet  these  give  a  clear 
idea  of  the  succinct  style  in  which  the 
laws  were  written.  [The  standard  critical 
edition  is  by  R.  Schoell,  186(3,  followed  in 
the  main  in  Wordsworth's  Fragments  and 
Speci7ncns  of  Early  Latin,  Bruns'  Pontes 
luris  Rdmcini,  and  F.  D.  Allen's  Remnants 
of  Earhj  Latin,  1880,  §§  174-207.] 

Tyche.  In  Greek  mythology,  originally 
the  goddess  of  chance  ;  only  occasionally 
mentioned  in  the  older  poets.  In  the 
course  of  time  she  came  to  be  extensively 
worshipped  as  a  goddess  of  prosperity,  who 
had  cities  under  her  special  protection. 
With  the  general  decay  of  belief  in  the 
gods  she  became  one  of  the  mightiest  and 
most  commonly  named  of  all  supernatural 
powers.  She  is  generally  represented  with 
a  cornucopia  as  the  bestower  of  blessing, 
with  a  rudder  as  the  pilot  of  destin}',  and 
with  wings,  wheel,  and  ball,  as  emblems 
of   her   variability.      [For   the   personified 


Tyche    of    Antioch    on    the    Orontes,    see 
Sculpture,  fig.  15.] 

Tydeus.  Son  of  Qilneus  of  Caly'don  and 
Peribcea ;  father  of  Diomedes.  Being 
obliged  to  fly  from  his  home,  owing  to  the 
murder  of  his  paternal  uncle  Melas,  and 
of  his  sons,  he  took  refuge  with  Adrastus 
{q.v.)  at  Argos,  and  married  his  daughter 
Deipyle.  Though  small  of  stature,  he  pos- 
sessed a  bold  spirit  and  great  strength, 
together  with  the  special  favour  of  Athene. 
As  one  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  he  was 
sent  to  Thebes  before  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  in  the  hope  of  coming  to  terms 
with  the  Theban  chiefs.  He  found  them 
banqueting  with  their  king  Eteocles.  On 
their  refusal  to  listen  to  him,  he  called  them 
out  to  combat,  and  defeated  them  one  after 
the  other.  On  his  return,  the  Thebans,  in 
revenge,  laid  an  ambuscade,  consisting  of 
fifty  youths,  under  two  leaders;  but  with 
the  help  of  Athene  he  slew  them  all,  and 
onl_y  suffered  one  of  the  leaders,  Mfeon,  son 
of  Hsemon,  to  escape.  In  the  disastrous 
conflict  under  the  walls  of  Thebes,  he  was 
fatally  wounded  by  the  Theban  Melanippus, 
wlien  Athene,  with  the  permission  of  Zeus, 
appeared  to  grant  him  life  and  immortality. 
Then  his  old  antagonist,  Amphiaraus,  laid 
before  him  the  head  of  Melanippus,  whom 
he  had  just  slain ;  and  Tydeus,  in  savage 
fury,  cleft  open  his  skull  and  sucked  out 
the  brain  of  his  enemy.  Outraged  by  this 
horrible  deed,  the  goddess  recoiled  from  his 
presence  and  delivered  him  over  to  death. 
The  corpse  was  buried  by  Mfeon  out  of 
gratitude  for  having  been  spared  by  Tydeus. 

TympanSn  {Greek).  A  hand-drum,  used 
more  especially  at  the 
noisy  revels  of  Dio- 
nysus and  C5'bele,  a 
broad  rim  of  wood  or 
metal  covered  with  skin 
(see  cut);  sometimes 
also  set  round  with  a 
concave  and  semicircnlar  sound-board. 

Tyndareos.  Son  of  king  (Ebalus  of 
Sparta,  brother  of  Icarius  and  Hi]5p6c56n. 
E.xpelled  by  the  latter,  he  took  refuge  in 
yEtolia,  with  king  Thestius,  who  gave  him 
his  daughter  Leda  to  wife.  She  became 
the  mother  of  Helen,  Clytsemnestra,  and 
Castor  and  Pollux.  {See  Leda.)  Herftcles 
restored  him  to  the  throne  of  Sparta. 
When  Helen  was  wooed  by  the  noblest 
chieftains  of  Gi-eece,  Tyndareos,  acting  on 
the  advice  of  Odysseus,  made  the  assembled 
suitors  swear  to  protect  the  husband  whom 
Helen  should  choose  against  every  act   of 
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injustice.  By  this  oath  they  subsequently 
found  themselves  bound  to  the  expedition 
against  Troy.  As  he  had  on  one  occasion 
forgotten  to  sacrifice  to  Aphrodite,  she 
turned  his  daughters  into  adulteresses. 
On  the  death  of  his  sons  he  surrendered 
to  his  son-in-law,  Menelaus,  the  throne  of 
Sparta,  where  he  was  buried,  and  his  tomb 
pointed  out  to  travellers. 

Tyndarldae.  [A  patronymic  formed  from 
Tyndilres.]  The  children  of  Tyndareos, 
especially  the  Dioscuri  {q.v.). 

Typlioeus  {Typhon).  According  to  Hesiod 
[Thecxj.  8U9],  the  youngest  son  of  Gsea  by 
Tartarus ;  a  giant  of  enormous  strength, 
with  one  hundred  snake-heads,  eyes  darting 
fire,  and  various  voices,  which  sometimes 
sounded  like  the  voice  of  the  gods,  some- 
times like  the  lowing  of  a  bull  or  the  roar- 
ing of  a  lion,  or  like  the  howl  of  a  dog,  and 
sometimes  like  a  shrill  whistle.  He  was  the 
symbol  of  the  fire  and  smoke  in  the  interior 
of  the  earth,  and  of  their  destructive  forces. 
Hence  he  was  also  the  father  of  devastating 
hurricanes.  By  Echidna  he  was  the  father 
of  the  dogs  Orthos  and  Cerberus,  and  the 
LeruDBan  hydra  [the  Chimaera,  the  lion  of 
Nemea,  the  eagle  of  Prometheus,  and  the 
dragon  of  the  Hesperldes].  He  contended 
with  Zeus  for  the  throne  of  the  lower 
world,  but  after  some  severe  fighting  was 
hurled  to  the  ground  by  lightning,  and 
thrown  into  Tartarus.  In  Homer  he  lies 
beneath  the  earth,  in  the  land  of  the  Arimi 
[11.  ii  783],  and  Zeus  assails  that  region  with 
his  thunderbolts.  According  to  another 
account  ^Etna  was  hurled  upon  him,  and 
out  of  it  he  sends  forth  streams  of  flame 
[^schylus,  Pvometheus  370,  Septem  contra 
Thebas  493].  He  was  afterwards  identified 
with  the  Egyptian  god  Set,  the  god  of  the 
sirocco,  of  death,  of  blight,  of  the  eclipsa 
of  sun  and  moon,  and  of  the  barren  sea, 
the  author  of  all  evil,  and  the  murderer  of 
his  brother  Osiris  (q.v.). 

Tjrraut  (Gr.  tyrannos).  The  word  tyran- 
nies originally  meant  no  more  than  a  ruler, 
and  carried  no  association  of  blame,  but  was 
used  subsequently  in  the  special  sense  of  a 
ruler  who  exercises  unconstitutional,  irre- 
sponsible, and  absolute  power.  Such  tyran- 
nies arose  most  commonly  in  the  7th  and 
6th  centuries  B.C.,  in  oligarchical  states;  i.e. 
in  states  governed  in  the  intei'ests  of  their 
party  by  an  aristocratical  minority.  Men 
of  courage  and  ability,  not  unfrequently 
themselves  members  of  the  aristocracy, 
availed  themselves  of  the  discontent  of  the 
people  in  order  to  win  popularity,  and  then 


with  their  help  overthrew  the  existing 
authority,  and  possessed  themselves  of  thu 
government.  For  this  purpose  many  used 
the  official  powers  constitutionally  dele- 
gated to  them.  The  tyrants  exercised  their 
authority  mostly  in  their  own  interests; 
and,  when  they  did  not  misuse  it,  the  people 
on  the  whole  fared  better  under  tlie  new  rule 
than  under  the  old,  while  it  also  served  to 
remove  existing  anomalies,  and  to  make  room 
for  fresh  developments.  Many  of  the  tyrants 
of  this  time  have  earned  a  high  reputation 
for  themselves,  partly  by  the  extension  of 
their  power  abroad,  and  partly  by  the  im- 
petus the}'  gave  to  trade,  and  commerce, 
and  architecture,  and  b}'  the  encourage- 
ment of  art.  Nevertheless,  the  dj-nasties 
of  tyrants  in  this  period  were  seldom  of 
long  duration.  They  generally  formed  the 
transition  from  aristocratic  oligarchies  to 
democracies.  Under  this  last  form  of  con- 
stitution it  was  less  the  actual  instances  of 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  tyrants,  than  dis- 
like to  monarchs  in  general,  that  led  men 
to  associate  with  the  name  of  a  tyrant  the 
idea  of  a  cruel  and  arbitrary  ruler.  When 
the  democracies  had  reached  their  furthest 
limit,  tyrannies  were  developed  from  them, 
as  in  earlier  days  they  had  been  developed 
from  oligarchies  ;  but  unlike  those  of  earlier 
days,  this  development  was  not  progress, 
but  only  a  general  dissolution  and  deterio- 
ration. Such  tyrannies,  so  far  from  woi-k- 
ing  any  good  for  the  State,  served  merely 
to  promote  the  pleasures  and  interests  of 
irresponsible  rulers  and  their  ministers. 
[Cp.  Aristotle,  Politics,  iv  10 ;  v,  chaps.  5, 
6,  12.] 

Tyro.  Daughter  of  SahnOneus,  by 
Poseidon  ;  mother  of  Neleus  (q.v.)  and  of 
Pelias,  and,  by  Cretheus,  mother  of  ^Eson. 

TyrtsBus.  A  celebrated  Greek  elegiac 
poet  of  the  7th  century  B.C.,  son  of 
Archembrotus,  born  either  at  Athens  or 
at  Aphidna  in  Attica.  He  transplanted  tho 
Ionian  elegy  to  Dorian  .Sparta.  According 
to  the  ordinary  story,  the  Spartans,  being 
hard  pressed  in  the  second  Messenian  War, 
on  the  advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  asked 
the  Athenians  for  a  general,  and  they  sent 
them  the  lame  Tyrtseus.  By  the  power  ol' 
his  poetry,  he  healed  the  divisions  among 
the  Spartans,  and  roused  them  to  such 
bravery  that  they  won  the  victory.  His 
poems  stood  in  high  esteem  at  Sparta,  and 
served  as  a  means  of  education  for  the 
youth.  In  the  field  they  were  read  at 
evening  after  supper.  Besides  fragments 
of  an  elegy  entitled  Eunomia  {la>rfiilncss), 
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by  means  of  which  he  put  an  end  to  the 
divisions  subsisting  among  the  Sjjartans, 
and  an  anapsestic  March,  we  possess  three 
complete  specimens  of  his  wai"  songs,  called 
Ilriputhckai,  or  exhortations,  in  which  he 
encourages  young  men  to  take  to  heart  the 
dutj'  and  honour  of  courage.  Their  themes 
are  singularly  simple  and  pathetic,  and 
they  are  among  the  most  beautiful  remains 
of  ancient  poetry. 

Tzetzes  (lOanuus).  A  Greek  grammarian 
and  poet  of  the  second  half  of  the  12th 
century  a.d.  He  lived  in  Constantinople, 
and  though  for  his  time  he  may  be  called 
learned,  he  was  a  most  conceited  and  super- 
ficial personage,  as  is  amply  proved  by  his 
numerous  writings.  Besides  commentaries 
on  Homer,  Hesiod,  Aristoohanes,  Lycophrun, 


and  other  writers,  which  are  valuable  for 
the  authorities  quoted  in  them,  he  composed, 
in  1,665  wretched  hexameters,  an  epic  poem 
entitled  Uiaca,  containing  the  legend  of 
Troy  from  the  birth  of  Paris  till  the  opening 
of  the  Iliad,  the  incidents  of  the  Hind  in 
detail,  and  the  further  course  of  the  war  up 
to  the  return  of  the  Greeks.  Besides  this 
he  wrote  a  book  of  histories  of  12,661 
"  political  verses."  These  are  commonly  but 
wrongly  called  chiliads,  from  an  arbitrary 
division  of  the  work  into  books  of  1,00(J 
lines  each.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  col- 
lection of  stories  partly  mythical,  partly 
historical,  worthless  in  themselves,  but 
valuable  as  including  numerous  items  of 
information  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  unknown  to  us. 


u 


mixes.    See  Odysseus. 

Ulpianus  {Doiiutins).  Next  to  Papinianus 
the  most  celebrated  among  Roman  jurists. 
He  was  born  at  Tyre  about  170  a.d.  He 
began  his  career  in  Rome  under  Septimius 
Severus  as  assessor  of  Papinianus ;  and, 
under  Elagabalus  and  Alexander  SSverus, 
whose  preceptor  and  guardian  he  had  been, 
filled  the  office  of  a  jjra'fcctits  pra-torto. 
During  his  tenure  of  this  office  lie  was  mur- 
dered (228)  before  the  eyes  of  the  emperor 
by  the  praetorians,  whom  he  had  exasperated 
by  the  strictness  of  his  discipline.  His  two 
chief  works,  on  the  praetorian  law.  Ad  Edic- 
tum,  in  83  books,  and  on  the  civil  law  {Ad 
Sabinum)  in  51  books,  were  held  in  high 
esteem,  and  formed  the  foundation  of  the 
Pandects  of  Justinian's  Corjms  Turis.  Of 
this  portion  the  extracts  from  his  writings 
form  a  full  third.  Besides  these  excerpts 
we  have  a  small  part  of  his  Rcgidurum 
Liber  SingCduris  and  of  his  Institutions. 

Ulysses.    See  Odysseus. 


Umbracftlum   (vmbella).      A   sun-shade. 
{Sec  Clothing.) 

Urania.     (1)  Epithet  of  Aphrodite  {q.v.). 

(2)  The  Muse  of  astronomy  {see  Muses). 

(3)  A  Greek  game  at  ball  {  q.v.). 
Uranus  (lit.  heaven).   Sou  and  husband  of 

Gsea,  the  Earth,  who  bore  to  him  the  Titans, 
the  Cyclopes,  and  Hecatoncheires.  He  did 
not  allow  the  children  born  to  him  to  see 
the  light,  but  concealed  them  in  the  depths 
of  the  earth.  Enraged  at  this,  Gsea  stirred 
up  her  children  against  him,  and  Cronus, 
the  youngest  of  the  Titans,  unmanned  him 
with  the  sickle  which  his  mother  had  given 
to  him.  From  the  blood_  that  fell  upon 
the  earth  were  born  the  Erinyes  and  the 
Giants.  The  member  which  was  cut  off 
fell  into  the  sea,  and  out  of  the  foam  pro- 
duced around  it  there  came  into  being  the 
goddess  called  Aphrodite  (hence  called 
AphrogSncid ,  i.e.  foam-born). 

Urna.      A    Roman    water-vessel.      {See 
Vessels.) 


V 


Valerius.  (1)  Vdleritis  Antu'ts,  a  Roman 
annalist.     {See  Annalists.) 

(2)  Maxlmus,  a  Roman  historian.  Of 
his  life  we  know  only  that  he  accompanied 
the  proconsul  Sextus  Pompeius  to  Asia 
in  27  a.d.  On  his  return  he  composed, 
between  29  and  82  a.d.,  a  collection  of 
historical  anecdotes  in  nine  books,  Factorum 
ct  Dictorum  Memurublltuni  Libri,  which 
he  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Tiberius.    The 


book  consists  of  an  uncritical  collection  of 
extracts  taken  mostly  from  Livy  and  Cicero, 
but  also  from  Sallust  and  Pompeius  Trogus. 
These  are  divided  into  domestic  and  foreign 
instances  under  different  headings,  mostly 
descriptive  of  moral  qualities.  The  style 
is  bad,  and  full  of  declamatory  bombast; 
the  character  of  the  compiler  reveals  itself 
in  abject  flattery  of  Tiberius.  Neverthe- 
less, owing  to  the  convenient  selection   of 
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anecdotes  which  the  book  offered  to  orators 
and  authors,  it  was  much  quoted  in  the 
succeeding  generations  down  to  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  has  come  down  to  us  with  two 
epitomes,  drawn  up  in  late  Roman  times,  by 
luliiis  Paris  and  lunuarius  NepOtianus. 
The  short  dissertation,  De  Pramominibus, 
appended  to  the  work,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Valerius  himself.  It  is  an  epitome 
drawn  up  by  the  above-mentioned  Paris 
from  the  first  portion  of  a  work  on  Roman 
names  by  an  unknown  writer,  who  quotes 
old  authorities  on  the  subject,  especially 
Varro. 

(3)  Gaius  Valerius  Ftaccus  Balhus 
Settnus.  A  Latin  writer  of  epic  verse,  born 
at  Setia,  who  flourished  under  Vespasian 
and  Titus,  and  died  before  90  a.d.  We  have 
an  unfinished  ejiic  bj'  hira  on  the  expedition 
of  the  Argonauts  (ArgOnaiitica)  in  8  books, 
which  was  begun  aboiTt  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  (70),  and  was  dedi- 
cated to  Vespasian.  The  poem  is  a  free 
paraphrase  of  the  work  of  ApollouTus 
Rhodius,  with  touches  borrowed  from  other 
poets.  It  is  written  in  language  which, 
though  careful  and  tastefully  chosen,  is 
sometimes  difficult  and  obscure,  and  over- 
laden with  rhetorical  adornment.  [Cf.  Sum- 
mers, A  Study  of  the  Argonautica  of  Valerius 
Flaccus,  1894.] 

(4)  lulliis  ]dlcrius.  Of  Africa,  who 
lived  about  the  end  of  the  3rd  century  A.D., 
and  wrote  a  Latin  translation  of  the 
Pseudo-Callisthenes.      (See  Callisthenes.) 

Varius  Riifus  {Lur'tus).  A  celebrated 
Roman  poet.  His  poetical  career  began 
in  the  later  da3's  of  the  Republic.  Like 
his  younger  friend  Vergil,  he  was  much 
honoured  and  appreciated  by  Augustus  and 
Maecenas,  to  whom  he  also  introduced  his 
friend  Horace.  Vergil,  at  his  death,  in  19  B.C., 
left  him  and  Plotius  Tucca  his  literary  re- 
mains, and  Augustus  entrusted  to  them  the 
revision  and  publication.  He  died  before  the 
year  12  B.C.  At  the  opening  of  the  Augustan 
era  he  was  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  Latin 
epic  poets  ;  but  he  obtained  his  greatest 
reputation  by  his  tragedy  Thijcstcs,  which, 
with  the  Mrdca  of  Ovid,  was  considered  the 
greatest  effort  of  Roman  literature  in  this 
department.  The  work  was  brought  out  at 
the  games  held  in  honour  of  the  victory  at 
Actium  29  B.C.,  and  was  rewarded  by  Au- 
gustus with  a  honorarium  of  a  million  ses- 
terces (£8,750).  Of  this,  as  of  his  epic  poems 
(on  the  death  of  Caesar  and  panegyric  on 
Augustus),  only  a  few  verses  survive. 

Varro.     See  Terentius  (2)  and  (3). 


[Vases,  of  Greek  origin,  may  be  classified 
under  four  heads,  with  several  subdivisions 
in  each :  (I)  archaic  vases,  (II)  those  with 
black  figures,  (III)  those  with  red  figures, 
and  (IV)  those  of  the  decadence. 
(I)  Archaic  Vases. 

(1)  Among  the  oldest  are  those  found  in 
the  island  of  Thera,  the  modern  Santorin, 
one  of  the  most  southerly  of  the  Cyclades. 
They  were  found  buried  beneath  the  debris 
of  a  volcanic  eruption  which  took  place  in 
pre-historic  times,  and  they  have  been 
ascribed,  for  geological  reasons,  to  as  early 
a  date  as  the  18th  or  20th  century  B.C. 
The  colour  of  their  ornamentation,  which  is 
e.\;tremely  simple,  is  usually  a  dull  brown 
on  a  gray  ground.  Among  the  commoner 
designs  are  plants  artlessly  copied  from 
nature,  e.g.  white  lilies  on  a  reddish-brown 
ground.  A  rarer  specimen  exhibits  a  series 
of  animals  resembling  black  stags  running 
round  the  vase,  with  broad  bands  of  red 
beneath  them  (Baumeister's  Denkmcller, 
figs.  2050-2056). 

(2)  At  a  time  when  Phcenician  influence 
was  predominant  in  the  .iEgean,  a  later 
variety  of  archaic  vases  was  produced  in 
several  of  the  Cyclades  and  in  other  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean,  especiallj'  in  Melos, 
Thera,  Rhodes,  and  Cyprus.  They  are 
probably  not  later  than  the  12th  or  13th 
century  B.C.  Those  of  Thera  are  later  than 
the  group  already  mentioned,  being  found 
above  the  volcanic  debris.  These  vases  are 
usually  large  jars  with  a  dull  graj'  ground, 
decorated  with  bauds  and  curves  and  zigzags 
of  a  dull  brown  colour  (Collignon,  UArchco- 
logie  Grecquc,  fig.  105). 

(3)  Hand-made  pottery  of  early  date  and 
primitive  decoration  has  been  found  in  some 
of  the  northern  islands  of  the  /Egean,  in 
the  Cyclades,  and  especially  at  Hissarlik  in 
the  Troad.  Vases  of  the  same  class  have 
been  found  in  Cyprus  (British  Museum, 
Vase  Room  I,  Cases  1-4). 

(4)  Another  early  class  is  that  usually 
called  Mycence  ware,  from  the  fact  that 
attention  was  first  drawn  to  it  through  the 
excavations  at  Mycenas.  It  is  largely 
represented  among  the  southern  islands  of 
the  jEgean,  and  in  parts  of  the  mainland  of 
Greece.  In  the  earliest  type  the  patterns 
are  in  a  dull  colour  on  a  dull  ground  ;  but 
this  is  succeeded  by  a  ware  of  great 
brilliancy  {ib.  Cases  5-13). 

(5)  Vases  with  geometrical  ornamentation 
have  been  found  in  man}'  parts  of  Greece, 
especially  in  Mycente  and  jEgina,  as  well 
as  in  Attica.    Among  the  most  important 
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specimens  are  those  discovered  at  Athens  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dlpylon  gate,  from 
which  this  class  of  vases  derives  its  ordinary 
name.  The  designs  are  executed  in  reddish 
brown,  sometimes  on  the  verge  of  black,  on 
a  reddish  ground.  They  include  meanders, 
chevrons,  rosettes,  together  with  oblique 
lines  and  concentric  circles,  often  traced 
with  considerable  care ;  also  animals,  such 
as  horses,  stags,  and  birds,  as  well  as  human 
beings.  The  latter  are  arranged  in  zones, 
and  drawn  in  a  very  rude  and  primitive 
manner,  being  merely  rough  silhouettes 
with  slender  waists,  and  with  the  thighs 
and     chest    disproportionately    developed. 


group,  being  nearly  contemporary  with  the 

eaidier  specimens  of  "  Corinthian  vases " 
(Conze,  Melisclte  Thongefcissc  ;  Baumeister, 
figs.  240,  208(i). 

(7)  Corinthian  vases  is  the  usual  desig- 
nation of  a  variety  of  archaic  vases  first 
found  in  the  district  of  Corinth,  but  since 
discovered  in  other  parts  of  the  Hellenic 
world,  and  even  in  Etruria,  especially  at 
Csei-e  (Dennis,  Etruria,  i  282).  The  deco- 
ration is  distinctly  oriental.  It  includes 
rosettes  borrowed  from  Assyrian  art,  as 
well  as  fantastic  monsters,  birds  with 
human  heads,  flying  creatures  with  wings 
curved  backward,  and  other  symbols  that 


\1  i    -'■    L»  I  r  V  I.  (>  N     V  A  S  E. 

(Moil.  d.  Inst,  ix  40, 1.) 


Among  the  scenes  represented  are  warriors 
riding  in  chariots,  figures  marching  in  pro- 
cession, and  funeral  ceremonies  (fig.  1). 
There  is  no  trace  of  oriental  influence. 

(6)  Certain  vases  of  Mclos,  ascribed  to  the 
7th  or  8th  century  B.C.,  form  a  small  group 
with  clear  indications  of  an  oriental  char- 
acter. Besides  straight  lines,  that  may  be 
regarded  as  survivals  from  the  earlier  geo- 
metric style,  they  display  zones  of  wild 
animals  of  an  oriental  type,  and  decorative 
subjects  (such  as  chimEeras  confronting  one 
another)  derived  from  Asia.  Meanwhile, 
the  figures  of  divinities  have  assumed 
shapes  approximating  to  the  Hellenic  type. 
These  vases  form  a  transition  to  the  next 


were  intelligible  to  oriental  nations,  but 
had  no  special  significance  to  the  Greeks. 
It  is  characteristic  of  this  group  of  vases 
that  the  figures  are  now  arranged  in  con- 
tinuous friezes.  The  ground  is  a  yellowish 
white,  and  the  design  is  sometimes  dull, 
sometimes  bright  in  colour,  and  is  not  un- 
frequently  a  deep  black,  touched  up  with 
purple  or  red.  This  group  may  be  divided 
into  :  («)  Vases  with  zones  of  animals,  such 
as  lions,  goats,  tigers,  and  antelopes,  either 
facing  one  another  (as  in  the  two  confronted 
lions  in  the  British  Museum  Vase,  A  1), 
or  marching  in  file,  with  their  dark  bodies 
relieved  with  touches  of  red,  and  with  the 
muscular   details   indicated   with   the   dry 
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point ;  the  field  is  interspersed  with  rosettes 
(..see  figs.  2  and  3).  (b)  Vases  with  designs 
representing  human  figures,  with  mytho- 
logical themes  set  amid  zones  of  animals, 
and  other  varieties  of  oriental  decoration, 
(c)  Vases  with  mythological  subjects  bear- 
ing in.tcriptions  in  Corinthian  characters 
ascribed  to  the  earlier  half  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury B.C.  The  most  remarkable  specimen 
of  this  kind  is  the  Dodwcll  pyxis,^  now  in 


(2)    *    ARCHAIC    GRKEK    VASES. 

(Bircb,  Ancient  Pottery,  flgs.   126.   12";    the  vnso  to  the 
extreme  left  is  in  the  British  Museum.) 


(3)    *  CORINTHIAN    VASE,    FROM   VULCI. 

Height,  8^  inches  ;  greatest  diameter,  lU  inches. 
(Museum  of  Geology,  Jermyn  Street,  C  30.) 

the  Pinakothek  at  Munich,  with  its  body 
decorated  with  rows  of  oriental  animals  in 
'  black  and  red,  and  its  lid  adorned  with  a 
scene  from  the  Calydonian  Hunt,  in  which 
Agamemnon  and  other  heroes  are  distin- 
guished by  their  names  (Baumeister,  fig. 
2046).  It  is  on  such  vases  that  we  find  the 
earliest  signatures  of  the  names  of  their 
artists;  viz.,  Chares  on  a  pyxis  resembling 
that  just  mentioned,  and  Timonidas  on  an 
elegantly  shaped  and  carefully  painted  vase 
at  Athens,  representing  Achilles  lying  in 
wait  for  Troilus  (Baumeister,  fig.  2100). 
At  Athens  the  introduction  of  the  "  Coriu- 

'  A  pyxis  is  a   perfunic-box,  with  a  rounded 
body,  and  a  lid  surmounted  by  a  knob. 


thian  "  style  of  vase  has  been  ascribed  to 
the  middle  of  the  7th  century  B.C.  The 
transition  is  represented  in  a  group  of  vases 
called  Phdleron  icare,  first  found  on  the 
road  between  Athens  and  the  port  of 
Phaleron  (British  Museum,  ib.  Cases  20, 21). 
(8)  The  pottery  of  Rhodes  (Baumeister, 
figs.  2083-5)  reached  its  highest  develop- 
ment about  the  time  of  the  later  Dipylon 
vases  {ib.  fig.  2072).  The  most  celebrated 
specimen  of  Rhodian  ware  is  the  pinax  or 
platter  in  the  British  Museum  represent- 
ing a  combat  between  Menelaus  and  Hector 
over  the  wounded  Euphorbus,  with  their 
names  inscribed  in  archaic  letters  ascribed 
to  the  end  of  the  7th  century.  This  is 
probably  the  earliest  known  vase  bearing 
a  Greek  inscription.  The  design  has  some 
dramatic  intereist,  though  the  painting 
(which  is  in  brown  and  red  ochres  on  a 
red  ground)  is  but  rudely  e.xecuted  (fig.  4'. 
Platters  of  the  same  type  have  been  found 
at  Naucratis  in  Egypt. 

(II)     Vases  ivith  black  figures. 

These  were  in  vogue  from  about  540-460 
B.C.,  not  to  mention  later  times,  down  to 
the  4th  century,  when  they  were  reproduced 
in  imitation  of  earlier  work.  They  are 
painted  in  glossy  black  enamel  on  a  red, 
slightly  glazed,  clay  ground,  or  (less  fre- 
quently) on  a  cream-white  ground.  The 
hands,  arms,  and  faces  of  female  figures  are 
painted  white  (fig.  5),  while  red  is  used  to 
define  clearly  all  kinds  of  details,  such  as 
hair,  crests  of  helmets,  variegated  patterns 
or  borders  in  a  garment.  The  faces  are 
almost  always  in  profile,  and  yet  the  eyes 
are  shown  front-wise — a  method  of  treat- 
ment which  survived  even  among  vases  of 
the  next  period.  The  countenance  is  desti- 
tute of  expression,  and  uniform  in  type  ; 
and  the  figures  stand  out  as  silhouettes 
against  the  light.  The  designs  are  usually 
mythological,  and  mainly Dionysiac.  Among 
many  other  subjects  we  have  scenes  from 
the  Trojan  war,  the  labours  of  Heracles, 
and  the  legends  of  Attica,  especially  that  of 
Theseus.  Some  of  the  principal  subdivi- 
sions are  the  following: 

(1)  Vases  with  cream-ichitc  ground.  Of 
the  few  specimens  of  this  kind  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  cylix '  of  Arcesilas,  king 
of  Cj'rene,  in  which  the  king  is  to  be  seen 
superintending  the  weighing  out  of  a  num- 
ber of  bales  of  silphium,  the  most  valuable 
product  of  the  country  (Aristophanes,  Flatus 

'  A  cylix  is  a  flat,  shallow,  and  very  wide  saucer, 
with  two  side  handles  and  a  tall  stem  or  foot. 
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925).  All  the  figures,  which  are  painted 
in  black  touched  up  with  red,  and  even  the 
scales,  which  are  similarly  treated,  have 
their  names  painted  beside  them  (fig.  6). 

(2)  Vases   in   the   style    of   (the  potter) 
Ergutlmus  and  (the  painter)  Clltuls.     The 


two  other  zones  running  round  the  neck. 
The  main  subject  is  a  procession  of  deities 
driving  to  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis  in  a  procession  of  seven  quadrlgce 
(of  the  type  represented  in  the  cut  to  article 
Chariot).      The  other  subjects    are    the 


(4)    *    RIIODIAN    PINAX. 

(British  Museuiu,  Vase  Room  I,  Table-Case  D;  A  2G8.) 


names  of  these  artists  are  preserved  on 
the  Francois  vase  found  at  Chiiisi  (Clu- 
siura),  and  now  in  the  Florence  Museum, — 
a  magnificent  crCdvr}  with  its  body  deco- 
rated with  three  zones  of  figures,  and  with 

'  A  crater  is  a  laige  vase  for  mixing  wine  with 
water. 


funeral  of  Patroclus,  Achilles  pursuing 
Troilus,  the  battle  of  the  Lapithse  and 
Centaurs,  the  Calydonian  Hunt,  Theseus 
and  Ariadne,  etc.  All  these  compositions 
are  marked  hj  a  rare  beautj',  and  evince  a 
keen  artistic  feeling  and  a  singular  fertility 
of  iman-ination.    There  are  no  less  than  115 
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explanatoiy  insci-iptiona.     The  vase  is  as- 
cribed to  550-500  B.C.  (fig.  7). 

(3)  Vases  of  the  st3'le  of  NtcosthSnes. 
These  are  characterized  bj^  greater  firmness 
of  design,  and,  above  all,  by  a  peculiar  pal- 
metto oi-uameut  on  the  neck  of  the  vase — a 
very  graceful  combination  of  lotus  flowers, 
with  interlacing  knots  (Baumeister,  fig. 
2195).  Nicosthenes  is  the  most  productive 
vase-painter  known  to  us ;  but  his  designs 
have  generally  little  more  than  an  ornamental 
value.  Black-figured  vases  signed  by  this 
artist  (68  in  all,  including  48  amphOrce  and 


forms  arc  designed  with  great  energy  and 
with  an  evident  desire  to  emphasize  their 
anatomical  structure.  All  trace  of  oriental 
ornamentation  has  vanished.  Among  the 
artists  in  this  group  are  Amasis  (British 
Museum,  B  188  and  426 ;  Miss  Harrison, 
in  Magazine  of  Art,  1885,  p.  bQd;  Mythology, 
etc.,  of  Athens,  p.  xxvii) ;  TlesOu  (repre- 
sented by  36  cylices,  22  with  figures,  and 
the  rest  without);  and  Hermogenes  (17 
cylices,  10  with  figures  and  the  rest  with- 
out, one  of  the  former  being  in  the  Fitz- 
william  Museum,  Cambridge). 


(5)   *    BLACK-FIGURED    HYDIIIA,    FROM   VULCI. 

Heijrlit.  ti  inches;  dian-eter  of  Bhoulder,  13  inches. 

(Museum  of  Gcolog.v,  Jermyn  Street;  C  31.) 


13  cylices)  have  been  mainly  found  at  Vulci, 
and'Cervetri  (the  ancient  Caere) ;  and  single 
sjjecimens  at  Chiusi,  Girgenti,  and  Athens 
(Journ.  Hellenic  Studies,  1885,  pi.  xliv ; 
and  Klein's  Meistersignaturen ,  p.  51).  A 
crater  by  this  artist  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum  (B  273,  a  Battle  of  the 
Giants). 

(4)  Vases  of  the  severe  style.  In  these 
the  surface  of  the  black  figures  is  seldom 
touched  up  with  any  other  colour,  but  the 
details  of  the  limbs  and  drapery  are  indi- 
cated by  incisions  with  a  dry  point.     The 


(5)  Panathenaic  amphorcc.  These  were 
presented  as  prizes  to  the  victors  in  the 
Panathenaic  games.  They  are  in  the  form 
of  an  amphora,  with  a  lid  at  the  top,  and 
were  filled  with  oil  from  the  sacred  olive 
trees  of  Attica  (Pindar,  Nem.  x  35 ;  Aris- 
totle, Constitution  of  Athens,  60).  The 
obverse  has  an  armed  figure  of  Athene,  with 
helmet,  shield,  and  lance,  and,  on  either 
side,  a  column  surmounted  by  an  owl,  a 
cock,  a  small  vase,  or  a  figure.  In  the 
field  are  usually  two  inscriptions  running 
down  the  columns,  indicating  (a)  the  purpose 
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of  the  vase,  and  (h)  the  archon  of  the  year 
(fig.  8).  The  reverse  shows  the  nature  of 
the  contest  for  whicli  the  ja-ize  was  given. 
These  vases  have  been  found  in  Italy  (at 
Caere),  in  the  district  of  Cyrene  (includiu.c; 
one  signed  bj'  Cittus,  belonging  to  the  4th 
century,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum 
B  OSyj,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Hellenic 
world.  One,  bearing  the  name  of  Sicelus, 
was  found  at  Tilrentum,  and  is  assigned  to 
the  5th  centurj-.    Until  lately  only  a  single 


in  Room  IV.  The  latter  belong  to  the  4th 
century.)  Numerous  fragments  of  such 
vases  have  been  noticed  on  the  Acropolis, 
near  the  temple  of  Athene  Polias,  to  whom 
they  had  doubtless  been  dedicated.  In  this 
class  of  vases  the  black  figures  are  no  con- 
clusive proof  of  antiquity.  When  this  style 
had  been  long  superseded,  the  archaic  type 
of  Athene,  in  black  and  white,  and  wjth 
incised  lines  on  a  red  ground,  was  kept  up 
for  many  years,  as  is  proved  by  the  dates 


(6)    *  CYLIX    OF    ARCESILAS,    FROM    VnLCI. 

(Paris,  Bihliotlthine  Natiovfilc ;  cnpied  in  clours  as  froritispipce  to  Birch's  Pottery,  efl.  2; 
and  in  Duruy's  Histoire  des  Green,  i  702.) 


example  had  been  found  at  Athens  itself. 
This  is  the  "  Burgon  amphora "  in  the 
British  Museum  (Vase  Room,  II,  B  1 ;  on 
pedestal  4,  between  Cases  H  and  I). 
Athene  is  in  black,  with  the  flesh  coloured 
white,  and  with  the  inscription  and  the 
touches  in  the  drapery  in  crimson.  On 
the  other  side  is  a  charioteer  driving  a 
biga.  The  vase  is  ascribed  to  the  Gth 
centurj'.  (In  the  same  room  there  are 
fourteen  other  Panathenaic  vases,  and  ten 


of  the  archons  inscribed  upon  them,  rang- 
ing from  33G  to  313  B.C.  (Many  of  these 
vases  are  reproduced  in  colours  in  Monu- 
menti  dclV  Inst.  Arch,  x ;  and  single  vases 
in  Birch's  Ancient  Pottery,  p.  430;  and 
Duruy,  Hist,  des  Grecs,  i  702.) 

Transition. — Before  vases  with  black 
figures  were  superseded  by  those  with  red, 
some  artists  worked  in  both  styles.  Some- 
times, indeed,  both  may  be  seen  on  the 
same   vase.     Thus,  on  an   amphora  in  the 
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(()    '^    THE    FRANCOIS    VASE,    FKOM    CHIUSI. 

(Florence  Maseum.) 


British  Museum,  (B  254)  we  have,  on  the 
obverse,  Ajax  and  Acliilles,  beside  the  altar 
of  Athene,  engaged  in  a  game  resembling 
draughts ;  they  are  painted  in  black  with 
chocolate-red  touches,  and  with  minute 
details,  such  as  the  drapery  over  their 
armour  "  executed  in  incised  lines  of  ex- 
treme fineness  and  gem-like  treatment " 
(Prof.  Middleton, EncydopccdiaBritannic.a, 
xix,  p.  612).  On  the  reverse  we  have,  in 
red  figures  on  a  black  ground,  Heracles 
strangling  the  Nemean  lion  in  the  presence 
of  Athene.  Similarly  on  two  cups,  in  the 
same  museum,  we  have  red  figures  on  a 
black  ground  outside,  with  black  figures 
on  a  red  ground  inside.  Elsewhere,  an 
amphora,  signed  by  Andocides,  shows  the 
simultaneous  employment  of  both  styles 
{Bull.  dclV  Inst.  Arch.,  1845).  Other 
artists  of  the  transition,  whose  remaining 
works  exhibit  both  styles  on  the  same 
vase  (always  a  cylix),  are  Hischylus, 
NJcosthenes,  Pamphseus,  Clielis,  Epictetus, 
and  Epilycus.  Apart  from  vases  in  both 
styles  combined,  the  fii-st  three  artists,  with 
Andocides,  are  represented  by  black-figured 
and   also   by    red-figured   vases ;    the   last 


(8)    *    TANATHENAIC    AMPHOKA. 

(Millingen,  Vned.  Hon.,  pi.  i.) 
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three,  by   red-figured  vases  alone   (Klein, 
Meistersignaturen,  p.  7). 

(Ill)  Vases  u-ifh  lied  Figures  (fig.  9). 

Fragments  of  red-figured  vases  have  been 
found  under  the  debris  of  the  old  temples 
on  the  Acropolis,  burnt  by  the  Persians  in 
480  B.C.  Thus  the  most  ancient  vases  in 
this  style  belong  to  the  same  date  as  some 
of  the  black-figured  vases.  Those  with  red 
figures  probably  continued  until  the  early 
part  of  the  2nd  century  B.C.  This  class 
is  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  it  also 
includes  the  finest  specimens.  It  is  gene- 
rally characterized  by  the  disappearance  of 
all  traces  of  conventional  and  traditional 
treatment.  The  number  of  figures  is  fewer, 
the  execution  simpler  and  more  refined,  and 


the  artist  of  the  celebrated  crjlix  at  Berlin 
witli  Achilles  tending  the  wounded  Patro- 
clus  in  its  centre,  and  the  twelve  gods  on 
its  outer  surface  (Baumeister,  fig.  2398). 
Another  is  ChacheylIon,  who  is  known  by 
about  sixteen  vases,  with  compositions  of 
an  elegant  design,  marked  by  an  archaic 
severity,  but  already  showing  signs  of  a 
greater  freedom  and  elasticity  of  style. 
Among  his  works  is  a  eylix,  now  in  Flo- 
rence, in  tlie  centre  of  which  is  a  winged 
Eros  floating  over  the  sea,  and  on  the  out- 
side six  of  the  exploits  of  Theseus  (Miss 
Harrison's  Mythology,  etc.,  of  Athens,  p. 
cxii)  ;  also  a  eylix  in  the  British  Museum, 
with  Theseus  and  Ariadne,  as  well  as 
Theseus  and  Antiope  (ib.  pp.  cxxii.,  cxxxix). 
A  similar  vase,  now  in  Munich,  with  the 


(9)    *    HED-FICURKD    GHEEK    VASES    OP    THE    IlEST    PERIOD. 


the  draperies  and  other  details  treated  with 
an  exquisite  purity  of  taste.  In  the  earlier 
.specimens  the  drawing  is  strongly  sculp- 
turesque ;  the  forms  noble  and  massive, 
treated  with  breadth  and  simplicit}^,  and 
kept  strictly  to  one  plane.  The  following 
are  the  main  sub-divisions  : 

(1)  The  severe  style.  The  compositions 
are  somewhat  stiff  and  ungraceful ,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  face  recalls  the  earlier  style; 
but  art  is  obviously  on  the  point  of  burst- 
ing its  trammels  and  asserting  its  freedom. 
The  hair  and  beard  are  arranged  with  care, 
and  the  folds  of  the  drapery  fall  straight 
to  the  ground.  The  date  of  these  vases  is 
about  500  B.C.  Among  the  artists  of  this 
period,  Sosias  excels  in  the  execution  of 
detail,  treated  with  a  rare  energy.     He  is 


conflict  of  Heracles  and  Geryoneus,  in  the 
presence  of  Athene  and  lulaus,  is  the  joint 
work  of  Chachrylion  and  his  younger  con- 
temporary EuPHRONius.  Euphronius  is  the 
artist  of  a  fine  eylix  with  the  adventures  of 
Theseus,  now  in  the  Louvre  (ib.,  pp.  cxiii. 
and  148 ;  Baumeister,  fig.  1877)  ;  of  one  in 
the  British  Museum  (822  =  E  28,  Vase 
Room  III,  CaseD),  with  Heracles  and  Eurys- 
theus ;  of  another,  now  at  Perugia,  repre- 
senting Achilles  slaying  TrOilus  (fig.  10)  ; 
and  lastly,  of  one  at  Berlin,  with  a  poly- 
chrome design  on  a  white  ground  for  its 
central  subject,  Achilles  and  Diomedes. 
He  is  also  the  artist  of  a  psyktcr  (or  wine- 
cooler)  at  St.  Petersburg,  with  women  re- 
clining and  playing  the  game  of  the  cottcibns; 
and  of  a  crater,  now  in  the  Louvre,  with 
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the  wrestling  of  Heracles  and  Antfeiis. 
Almost  all  his  extant  works  were  found 
either  at  Vulci  or  Caere,  and  most  of  them 
are  figured  in  the  Wiener  Vorlcriehlattcr  v 
{see    also    Klein's    Euphronio's,    ed.    2). 


xxxv).  Another  is  no  less  instructive  as 
to  the  literary  and  musical  education  of 
Athenian  j-outh  (fig.  11);  and,  lastly,  one 
in  the  British  Museum  (852  =  E  48)  gives 
us  a    graphic    picture    of   a    symposium 


(10)    *    CVLIX    SIGNED  BV   EUl'Hlil  INIIS  :    Al  IIILLES    SLAYING  TROIltlS. 

(Perugia.) 


Among  other  masters  of  this  time  was 
DuKis,  one  of  whose  21  extant  cylicrs  re- 
presents the  exploits  of  Theseus  (Bau- 
meister,  fig.  1873),  while  others  are  of  special 
interest  for  their  details  of  ancient  armour 
{e.g.,  lb.,  fig.  220 ;  Schreiber's  Bilderatlas, 

D.  C.  A. 


( Wiener  Vorlegeblatter,  vi  10 ;  Schreiber's 
Bilderatlas,  Ixxvii  9).  Another  artist, 
HiERON,  is  still  represented  by  16  cyliccs 
and  3  rdtiili ;  one  of  the  cotuli,  now  in 
the  British  Museum  (Vase-room  III,  case 
E,  E  137),  shows  us  Triptolemus  starting 

X  X 
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on  his  journey  in  his  winged  car,  in  tlie 
presence  of  Persephone,  Demeter,  and  the 
personification  of  Eleusis  (fig.  12)  ;  one  of 
the  cylices  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  has 


Paris,   an  Iliupeisis    (Louvre),   a    Comus 
scene  (Wurzburg),  and  Satyrs  and  Sileni 
(British  Museum,  E  77). 
(2)  In  vases  of  a  more  graceful  style  we 


(11)    *    CYLIX    SIGNED    BY    DURIS. 

Above  the  central  subject  (a  youth  atljnsting  his  pandal)  runs  the  inscription,  Aopis  eypatturev  {i.e.  AoCpt?  lypail/ef).    The 
inscriptions  on  the  exterior  Ktanii  for:  ixoiad  t^oi  a^^.<l^L  Stdjuai'^pbi*  tvppooc  ap\ofji'  aei'Beii',  and  *Ijr;ro5aMas  Ka\6^, 

(Berlin  Museum,  2'_*65.) 


the  Msenads  dancing  in  the  presence  of  an 
archaic  image  of  Dionysus  {ib.,  p.  287). 
Lastly,  the  artist  Bryg6s  is  represented  by 
8  ryh'ces,  including  among  their  subjects 
1  Triptolemus  (Frankfurt),  a  Judgment  of 


find  that  forms  of  rude  strength  have  given 
place  to  those  of  youthful  grace,  and  stiff 
attitudes  have  yielded  to  other,s  that  are 
charming  in  their  simplicity  and  their 
truth  to  nature ;    while   tlie   folds  of    the 
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drapery  float  softly  about  the  limbs. 
Among  the  best  examples  are  the  fine 
amphora  from  Nola  in  the  Naples  Museum  ; 
e.g.,  that  representing  the  Last  Night  of 


Museum,  with  the  battle  of  the  Athenians 
and  Amazons.  Though  found  at  CinniB,  it 
has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Attic  style, 
and  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Italo- 


(12)  *  COXYLUS,  OB  CUP,  SIGNKD  BY  HIERON 

(British  Maseum,  Vnso  Room  ni.  Case  E  ;  E  137;  cv.  Miss  Harrison's  Jfi/lliolojy 
and.  Monnmenti  of  Athens,  pp.  I,  Ixv,  ci.) 


Troy  (Baumeister,  fig.  795  ;  Birch,  figs.  138, 
139;,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  stamnos^  with 
the  dancing  Maenads  in  the  same  collec- 
tion (fig.  13 ;  cp.  Dionysus,  fig.  3). 

On  vases  of  the  4th  century,  the 
subjects  are  less  exclusively  mytho- 
logical than  before,  and  the  artist's 
fancy  delights  in  playing  with  scenes 
of  daily  life.  We  have  an  instance  of 
this  in  a  cylix  of  Vulci,  where  the 
swallow  is  welcomed  as  the  herald  of 
spring  (Baumeister,  fig.  2128). 

(3  j  The  Attic  style  of  perfect  elegance 
is  exemplified  in  vases  sometimes  of 
small  dimensions,  in  the  shape  of  a 
pyxis,  an  oenochoS,  or  an  dryhallus.^ 
They  are  i-eadily  recognised  by  the 
beautiful  black  ground,  and  by  the 
garlands  of  pointed  myrtle  leaves  that 
frequently  decorate  them,  but  above 
all  by  the  extreme  delicacy  of  their 
pictorial  designs.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  is  an  aryhalhis  in  the  Naples 


Greek  products  of  the  same  period  (HcyJe- 
mann.  No.  239).  Another  is  an  aryl)aHa>, 
found  at  .^xone,  representing  tlic  train  of 


(13)  *  m.t:nads. 

(Trora  ziamnos  in  Naples  Museum;  Panofka,  Dtoiiysos  tnid  TtiynfN'i", 
pi,  i  2;  Euripides,  Bacchcs,  ed.  Sanrtys,  pp.  xsxii  find  exiiv.) 


•  A  large  jar  for  holdiiiK  wine  or  oil,  with  two 
small,  ear-shaped  handles.  {See  Vessels,  fig.  1, 
no.  18.) 

2  The  cenochoe  is  a  small  wine  jug  (see  Vessels, 
fig.  1,  uos.  26-30) ;  the  arnlaUiis,  a  glohular  vase, 
shaped  like  a  pouch  (ib.,  no.  3R). 


Dionysus ;  the  gracefulness  of  the  attitudes, 
the  exprPijsion  of  the  faces,  and  the  exquisite 
delicacy  of  the  design,  make  it  a  master- 
piece "(Collignon,  Arch.  Gr.,  fig.  1 15). 
Scenes  of  daily  life  are  also  to  bo  noticed, 
such  as  ladies  engaged  on  their  toilet  or 
calling  on  their  friends.     The  skill  of  tho 
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artist  is  lavislied  even  on  small  vases  wliicli 
were  little  more  than  playthings  for  chil- 
dren, and  are  covered  with  designs  repre- 
senting the  games  of  childhood. 

(4)  Vases  of  larger  dimensions,  in  the 
shape  of  a  hydria,  a  calpis,  a  celebe,  a  erdfer, 
or  an  amphora,  with  characteristic  dif- 
ferences in  their  subjects.  The  amphora 
often  exhibits  a  betrothal,  or  a  wedding 
procession,  with  the  bride  and  a  number  of 
maidens  bringing  presents  of  vases,  or 
caskets  of  jewels.  T!\i6  pellkii  and  hijdria 
frequently  show  us  scenes  of  ordinary  life, 
interiors  with  ladies  either  at  their  toilet, 
or  else  at  their  work  surrounded  by  pet 
birds.  The  crater  and  canthdrus  are. 
usually  reserved  for  Dionj'siac  subjects.^ 

(.5)  Vases  with  gilded  ornaments,  or 
with  reliefs  touched  up  with  gold.  Prom 
the  4th  century  onwards  it  became  common 
to  gild  certain  parts  of  the  costume,  such 
as  bracelets,  earrings,  beads  in  necklaces, 
as  well  as  berries  in  garlands  of  bay  or 
myrtle.  On  small  vases  of  the  Attic  style 
gilding  is  often  applied  with  discretion, 
while  on  larger  vases  it  is  used  to  excess. 
The  brilliancy  of  the  painting  is,  at  the 
same  time,  often  enhanced  by  touches  of 
bright  colour,  and  tints  of  red,  green,  white, 
blue,  and  violet  are  applied  to  the  drajieries. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  vases  of  this 
type  is  the  ^jrfi'Av  founded  at  Camirus, 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  scene  is 
Peleus  carrying  off  Thetis  (Vase  Room  III, 
E  451).  The  peplos,  which  is  falling  to  the 
ground  from  the  white  form  of  the  goddess, 
is  of  a  sea-green  with  a  white  border  ;  she 
iierself  and  her  attendant  Nymphs  are  richly 
adorned  with  gold,  while  the  field  of  the  de- 
sign is  filled  with  figures  floating  gracefully 
in  the  air  {Eucycl.  Brit,  xix  pi.  v). 

(6)  Similarly  we  have  an  Athenian  red- 
figured  lecythus,  found  at  Marion  in  Cyprus, 
representing  the  death  of  the  Sphinx  at  the 
hand  of  (Ediipus  in  the  presence  of  Athene, 
jEneas,  Apollo,  and  the  Dioscuri,  with 
accessories  of  white  colour  and  gilding  on 
the  forms  of  the  Sphinx  and  Athene.  It 
is  ascribed  to  370  B.C.  {Journ.  Hellenic 
Studies,  viii  320,  pi.  81). 

'  The  hydria  is  a  large  water  vase  {see  fig.  5  and 
Vessels,  fig.  1,  no.  17) ;  the  calpis,  a  modification  of 
tlic  hijdria,  with  a  rounder  body,  a  shorter  neck, 
and  withcylindricaUiandles(iJ.,no.  16);  the  ccWe, 
a  crater  with  columnar  handles  (no.  24) ;  the  «)»- 
Itliora  is  a  large  oval  vase  with  two  handles  (nos. 
2U-23) ;  the  pdike,  an  amphora  with  rather 
hirge  handles,  and  a  body  broader  below  than 
above  (no.  19) ;  and  the  cantharun,  a  wine-cup 
with  two  long  ears  (no.  12). 


(7)  The  n-hitc  lecythi  of  Attica.  The 
neck  and  foot  of  the  lecythus'^  are  covered 
with  a  very  brilliant  black  varnish,  Avhile 
the  body  has  a  white  ground  with  figures 
carelessly  but  skilfully  drawn  in  reddish- 
brown  outline  and  coarsely  filled  in  with 
colours.  Such  lecythi  are  only  found  in 
tombs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens. 
Aristophanes,  in  a  play  belonging  to  392 
B.C.,  speaks  oif  "  those  who  paint  lecythi  for 
the  dead  "  {Eccl.  9y(J).  Their  manufacture 
probably  extended  over  the  4th  and  3rd 
centuries  B.C.,  and  especially  over  B.C.  350- 
300.  We  learn  from  works  of  art  that 
they  were  used  at  the  laj'ing  out  (prdthesis) 
of  the  dead  body.  Among  the  subjects  most 
commonly  represented  on  them  are  (1)  the 
laying  out  of  the  bod}',  (2)  lamentations  at 
the  tomb,  (-3)  funeral  offerings  (fig.  14),  (4) 
Charon  and  the  ferry-boat  (Miss  Harrison, 
I.e.,  p.  586) ;  more  rarel}',  we  have  the  de- 
position of  the  body  treated  with  consum- 
mate grace  (Collignon,  fig.  119i.  One  of  the 
specimens  in  the   British   Museum   shows 


(14)    *   PUNERAI,  OFFERINGS  ON   ATHENIAN  LECYTHDS.. 
(Stackelberg,  Graher  der  Hellenca,  Taf.  xlv.) 

Electra  at  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon  (Birch, 
p.  395  ;  Vase  Room,  III,  case  F).  As  a  dif- 
ferent tj'pe  of  vase  with  polychrome  paint- 
ing on  a  white  ground,  we  have  a  fine  cylix 
from  a  Rhodian  tomb,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  representing  Aphrodite  seated  on 
the  back  of  a  flying  swan  (Vase  Room  III 
D  52).  It  has  been  well  remarked  that 
"  for  delicacy  of  touch  and  refined  beauty 
of  drawing  this  painting  is  quite  unrivalled. 
The  exquisite  loveliness  of  Aphrodite's 
head  and  the  pure  grace  of  her  profile, 
show  a  combination  of  mechanical  skill 
united   to  imaginative  power  and    realiza- 

-  A  va-ie  of  tall  cylindrical  shape,  with  a  long, 
narrow  neck  {see  Vessels,  fig.  1,  no.  SS). 
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tion  of  the  most  perfect  and  ideal  beauty" 
(Prof.  Middleton  iu  Encijcl.  Brit.,  xix,  p.  613, 
with  plate  v;  Cj?.  Baumeister,  fig.  fl:58). 

In  place  of  paintings  we  sometimes  find 
figures  in  relief  applied  as  a  kind  of  frieze 
to  the  bodj'  of  the  vase.  The  most  beau- 
tiful examples  show  a  combination  of  relief, 
polychromj',  and  gilding.  Such  is  the 
famous  vase  found  at  Cumae  and  now  at 
St.  Petersburg ;  the  groundwork  of  which  is 
covered  with  a  brilliant  black,  and  is  ver- 
tically fluted.  It  has  two  friezes  with 
figures  in  relief,  the  upper  representing 
Triptolemus  and  the  Eleusinian  goddesses  ; 
the  lower,  lions,  dogs,  panthers,  and  griffins 
(Baumeister,  fig.  520). 


and  Northern  Italy,  but  abound  in  Sicily 
and  in  Southern  Italy,  especially  at  Rnvo, 
Armento,  and  Sant'  Agata  di  Goti.  The  best 
among  them  range  from  affvi-  B.C.  404,  ])er- 
haps  from  B.C.  300  to  nearly  200.  Aftei- 
this  the  style  of  the  paintings  became 
extremely  coarse,  and  about  100  B.C.  jjainted 
vases  ceased  to  be  made. 

The  technical  processes  followed  in  the 
manufacture  of  vases  have  in  part  been 
treated  under  Pottery.  Fig.  IG  exhibits 
the  design  on  a  vase  in  which  some  of  the 
details  of  ornamentation  are  represented  in 
actual  course  of  being  carried  out.  In  the 
centre  stands  Athene,  the  palron-goddess  of 
all  kinds  of  handicraft,  with  a  crown  in  her 


(15)  *  THREE  LARGE  VASES  OP  THE  DECADENCE,  WITH  TWO  SMALLEK  VASES, 
(a)  An  aiiiyihora,  known  as  the  Poniatowski  vase,  found  in  a  tomb  at  Bari  in  Apulia,  and.now 
m  the  Vatican  Museum,  reore^enting  the  myth  of  Triptolemus  (Lenormant  and  De  Wittf*.  Elites 
Ch'amographiques,  III,  Ixiii).  (h)  A  crater,  found  nt  Sniit'  Agata  de'  Goti,  no«'  in  tlie  Louvre, 
closely  resembling  the  vase  by  Asteas,  Naples,  322G  ;  Cadmus  slaying  the  dragon,  (c)  A  cnnde- 
labrnm  amphora,  with  an  onen  building  and  figures  grouped  in  twn,rows.  (d)  A  prochovs  with  a 
female  head,  (f)  A  carchcsium  (Dubois  Maisonneuve,  Introd.  d  VEtude  dcs  Vases  /int.,  pi.  vii.  ii, 
Ixvii,  xxxvii). 


IV. 

The 


Vases  of  the  Decadence. 
red  colour  of  the  figures  is  now 
paler,  the  glaze  often  of  a  dull,  leaden  hue ; 
the  ornaments  are  numerous  and  large  in 
proportion  to  the  subjects  (fig.  15  a,  h,  c). 
The  figures  are  no  longer  few  and  detached, 
but  grouped  in  masses  on  the  large  vases, 
and  the  composition  is  not  statuesque,  but 
essentially  pictorial.  White  opaque  colour 
is  freely  introduced  for  the  flesh  of  the 
females  and  children,  and  even  for  that  of 
the  males ;  as  art  declines,  it  almost  super- 
sedes red. 

Such  vases   are  rarely  found  in  Greece 


hand  to  reward  the  successful  craftsman. 
On  either  side  of  her  a  winged  Nike  is 
placing  a  wreath  on  the  head  of  one  of 
those  engaged  in  painting  the  decorations 
of  the  vases.  The  shapes  represented  are, 
beginning  from  the  left,  amphora,  cantha- 
rus,  prdchous  (in  cnntharus),  crater,  am- 
phora, and  above  the  last,  on  the  extreme 
right,  a  small  cantharus  and  an  osnochoe. 

Uses.  Nearly  all  the  20,000  vases  already 
discovered  were  found  in  tombs.  The  earliest 
recorded  discovery  of  such  vases  was  on  the 
occasion  of  the  rebuilding  of  Corinth,  B.C. 
4(),  when  the  tombs  of  the  cit}'  destroyed  u 
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century  before  were  rifled  of  their  contents, 
which  became  known  in  Rome  as  nekrij- 
kurintliM  (Strabo,  382).  Vases  were  doubt- 
less originally  made  for  the  use  of  the 
living ;  but  in  process  of 
time  it  became  customary 
to  place  the  more  orna- 
mental varieties  in  the 
sepulchres  of  the  dead,  and 
the  custom  led  to  the 
manufacture  of  ornamental 
vases  for  this  special  pur- 
pose (lig.17).  An  exception 
to  the  rule  is  furnished 
by  the  Greek  city  of 
Naucratis,  founded  iu  the 
Delta  of  Egypt,  apparently 
iu  the  7th  century  B.C., 
where  a  large  number  of 
fragments  of  pottery  havo 
been  found  in  heaps  near 
the  ruins  of  the  temples 
of  Apollo  and  Aphrodite. 
Jlany  of  the  fragments 
bear  incised  inscriptions 
recording  the  dedication 
of  the  vases  to  those  deities 
(Britii>h  Museum  Guide, 
1890,  p.  188).  The  vases 
in  everj'day  use,  as  op- 
posed to  those  found  in 
tombs,  were  much  plainer: 
those  rejiresented  in  vase- 
paintings  are  almost  al- 
ways coloured  black,  with- 
out any  paintings.  Among 
the  more  interesting  ex- 
ceptions is  a  beautiful 
])y,vis,  or  perfume-box,  iu 
the  British  Museum  (Vase 
Room  III,  E  770),  repre- 
senting a  lady's  toilet, 
with  several  painted  vases 
set  about  the  room  as 
ornaments,  and  filled,  like 
jardinidrcs,  with  flowers 
or  olive-branches  (Encyr. 
Brit.,  xix,  p.  G14,  fig.  31 ; 
(7).  Birch,  I.e. ,  p.  354). 

The  subjcels  are  mainly 
mythological,  but  are  also 
frequently  taken  from  real 
life,  and  include  religious 
rites,     athletic      contests, 
dances      and      marriages, 
funerals,  and  scenesfrom  the  drama.  Among 
the  few  historical  subjects  are  Croesus  on 
his  funeral  pyre  (Duruy,  IIit:f.  des  Grccs,  i 
680),  Arcesilas  of  Cyreue  (fig.  6),  and  Darius 


preparing  to  invade  Greece  (a  large  vase  iv 
the  Naples  Museum). 

For  a  long  time  almost  all  the  vases  dis- 
covered were  found  in  Etruria  and  in  South 


Italy  and  Sicily.  Most  of  those  discovered 
in  Etruria,  although  popularly  known  as 
Etruscan  vases,  are  really  of  Greek  manu- 
factui-e.    The  finest  of  those  found  in  Italy 
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were  unearthed  mainly  at  Capua,  Nola,  and 
Vulci,  no  less  than  3,000  of  various  kinds 
having  been  recovered,  in  1829,  at  Vulci 
alone.    More  recently  an  increasing  number 


(li;    '    A    lUii.u's    Coffin,    with    vases. 
(Stackelberg,  Grabei-derifclIeiiwi.Taf.vii.) 

of  fine  vases  has  been  found  near  Athens 
and  Corinth,  in  the  islands  of  the  iEgean, 
on  the  western  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in 
the  region  of  Cj-rene. 

The  principal  public  collections  are  those 
in  tlie  British  Museum,  the  Louvre,  and  the 
Paris  BibJiotlwquc ;  also  in  the  museums 
of  Berlin,  Munich,  Vienna,  Florence,  Rome 
(especially  the  Museo  Gregoriano),  Naples, 
Athens,  and  St.  Petersburg. 

Literature.  A  popular  summary  of  the 
subject  is  included  in  Collignon's  Manuel 
d'Archeologie  Grccqiic,  pp.  253-312,  which 
has  been  mainly  followed  in  the  above 
article,  with  additional  details  from  Birch's 
Ancient  Pottery,  from  Prof.  Middleton's 
article  on  "  Pottery  "  in  the  Encyclojiadia 
Britannira,  from  Von  Rohden's  Vascn- 
kundc  in  Baumeister's  Denkmiiler,  and 
other  sources.  Among  further  aids  to  the 
study  of  vase-paintings  may  be  mentioned 
the  illustrations  edited  by  Millin  and  Mil- 
lingen  (republished  in  part  by  Reinach, 
1890),  Inghirami,  Gerhard,  Leuormant  and 
De  \Vitte,  and  Benndorf,  Dumont  and 
Chaplain ;  the  second  editions  of  Klein's 
Euphronios,  1886,  and  Meistersi()naturcn, 
1887,  and  the  same  writer's  Liehlinr/g- 
inschriftcn,  1890;  Hartwig's  Meister- 
schalen ;  also  Lau  and  Brunn,  Die  griech- 
ischen  Vasen,  1877,  and  the  forty  large  plates 
of  Genick  and  Furtwaugler's  Gr.  Keraiuik, 
1883  ;  lastly,  Rayet  and  Collignon's  Histoire 
de  la  Ceramique  Grccque,  1888,  and  De- 
signs from  Greek  Vases  in  the  British 
Museum,  1894. 

On  the  manufacture  of  Vases,  see 
Pottery  ;  on  their  shapes,  see  Vessels.] 

[J.  E.  S.] 

Vectigalia.  The  Roman  term  originally 
denoting  only  the  revenues  flowing  into  the 


State  chest  from  the  State  domains,  and  for 
the  most  part  collected  by  contract.  {See 
PUBLICANI.)  The  domains  consisted  of 
cultivated  grounds,  the  rent  of  which  was 
paid  in  money  or  kind  ;  of  pastures  and 
meadows,  for  the  use  of  which  a  payment 
{scriptHra)  was  made;  of  forests,  from  which 
revenue  was  derived  mainly  by  the  letting 
of  pitch  huts;  of  lakes  and  rivers  let  for 
fishing ;  and  of  mines  and  salt-works. 
With  a  view  to  protecting  the  citizens 
from  exorbitant  prices,  the  sale  of  salt 
had  already  been  made  a  State  monopoly  in 
the  earliest  years  of  the  Republic,  and  it 
remained  such  till  late  into  the  times  of  the 
Empire.  In  letting  salt  mines  the  price  of 
the  salt  was  fixed  in  the  contract,  as  was 
also  the  case  with  many  articles  produced 
from  mines.  The  term  vcctlgCd  also  includes 
the  rent  paid  for  buildings,  shops,  booths 
and  baths  erected  on  public  sites ;  the  pay- 
ment for  the  use  of  bridges  and  roads, 
of  public  water-ways,  and  sewers  in  cases 
where  private  properties  drained  into  them  : 
export  and  import  tolls  {see  Portoridm),  as 
well  as  all  other  indirect  taxes.  Such  was 
the  tax  which  was  introduced  into  Rome  in 
357  B.C.,  and  under  the  emperors  was  levied 
throughout  the  whole  empii'O,  the  vlcesima 
llbertdtls  or  mdmnnissionis ;  a  tax  of  5 
per  cent,  paid  on  every  manumitted  slave, 
either  by  himself  or  his  master.  To  these 
were  added  under  Augustus  the  centcsima 
rerum  venalium,  a  tax  of  1  per  cent,  on  all 
articles  sold  at  auctions ;  the  quintn  et 
vicesima  manclplorum,  a  tax  of  4  per  cent, 
on  every  slave  sold ;  and  the  vicesima  here- 
ditdtum  et  legdtdrum,  a  tax  of  5  per  cent, 
on  all  inheritances  over  100,000  sesterces 
£875),  and  on  all  legacies  not  falling  to 
the  next  of  kin.  This  impost,  with  the  in- 
crease of  celibacy  and  the  custom  of  leaving 
complimentarj-  legacies  to  the  whole  circle 
of  one's  friends,  proved  exceedingly  pro- 
ductive, and,  though  originally  limited  to 
Roman  citizens,  was,  with  the  franchise, 
extended  by  Caracalla  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Empire,  and  at  the  same  time  raised 
to  10  per  cent. 

Vediovis.     See  Veiovis. 

Veg6tius.  {1)  Flavius  V^gStius  RSnatus. 
A  Roman  writer  on  military  affairs,  who, 
under  a  commission  from  Theodoslus  I,  com- 
posed, between  384  and  395  A.D.,_awork 
in  four  books  on  military  affairs  {Epttomr 
Rci  Militdrts)  consisting  of  extracts  from 
earlier  writers  on  this  subject  (especially 
Cato,  Celsus,  and  Frontinus).  He  raises  no 
claim  to  personal  knowledge  or  to  stylistic 
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merits,  but  only  to  a  recognition  of  his 
industry.  Although  it  is  ou  the  whole  an 
arid  and  uncritical  compilation,  the  book 
is  valuable  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the 
Roman  military  S3'Stem. 

(2)  Puhlius  Vt'ffctizis.  A  writer  of  a 
somewhat  later  date  than  (1),  who  composed 
an  extensive  work  on  veterinary  science 
(especially  on  the  treatment  of  horses  and 
mules,  and  hence  entitled  MidomSdiclna). 

Veiovis  (also  Vediovls).  An  old  Italian 
deity  whose  peculiar  attributes  were  early 
forgotten.  At  Rome  he  had  a  famous  shrine 
in  the  depression  between  tlie  two  peaks  of 
the  Capitoline  Hill,  the  Capitol  and  the 
Arx.  There  lay  his  asylum  and  afterwards 
his  temple,  between  two  sacred  groves.  His 
statue,  by  the  side  of  which  stood  a  goat  as 
a  symbol,  had  a  youthful,  beardless  head, 
and  carried  a  bundle  of  arrows  in  its  right 
liand ;  it  was  therefore  supposed  that  he 
was  the  same  as  the  Greek  Apollo.  Others 
saw  in  him  a  youthful  Jupiter ;  while  at  a 
later  date  he  was  identified  with  Dis,  the 
j;od  of  the  world  below.  He  was  probably 
a  god  of  expiation,  and  hence  at  the  same 
time  the  protector  of  runaway  criminals. 
The  goat,  which  was  sacrificed  to  him  annu- 
ally on  the  7th  of  March,  appears  elsewhere 
in  the  Roman  cult  as  an  expiatory  sacrifice. 

VelitesC  skirmishers").  The  name  given 
iu  the  old  Roman  legion  to  the  1,200  citi- 
zens of  the  lowest  class  in  the  census,  who 
were  distributed  among  the  sixty  centuries; 
they  differed  from  the  other  soldiers  in 
liaving  lighter  armour.  (&«  LegIon.)  When 
Marius  introduced  a  uniform  type  of  armour 
throughout  all  the  ranks,  this  distinction 
disappeared. 

Velius  Longus.  A  Latin  grammarian  of 
the  first  half  of  the  2nd  century  .^.d.  ;  the 
composerof  a  workjDe  Orthographul,  which 
is  still  extant. 

Velleius  Paterciilus  (Marcus).  A  Roman 
historian  born  about  19  B.C.  He  entered 
the  army  early,  and  from  4  A.D.,  partly  as 
an  officer  in  the  cavalry,  and  partly  as  a 
legate,  he  accompanied  Tiberius  for  eight 
years  on  all  his  campaigns  into  Germany, 
Pannonia,  and  Dalmatia.  In  15  a.d.  he  held 
the  prsetorship,  for  which  he  was  warmly 
recommended  by  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 
In  29-30  A.D.  he  composed  in  a  few  months 
a  short  sketch  of  Roman  history  in  two 
books  (Ilistorlw  ROmana:  libri  chio)  which 
he  dedicated  to  his  patron  Vinicius,  one  of 
the  consuls  for  the  year  30.  The  work 
has  come  down  to  us  in  a  very  confused  and 
fragmentary  condition.   Only  a  few  chapters 


remain  of  the  first  book,  which  ends  with 
the  destruction  of  Carthage.  Whether 
considered  as  a  historian  or  as  a  stylist, 
he  is  a  dilettante.  He  had  no  special  call 
to  be  a  historian,  and  was  destitute  of 
any  more  than  ordinary  knowledge  or  ap- 
propriate preparation,  although  not  devoid 
of  imagination  and  genius.  His  brochure 
was  composed  with  extreme  haste,  and 
merely  consists  of  a  number  of  items  of 
information  hurriedly  put  together.  Hence 
its  supei-ficial  execution  and  its  numerous 
mistakes.  After  the  manner  of  annalists, 
his  work  becomes  more  diffuse  the  nearer 
he  approaches  his  own  time.  It  ends  with 
a  paneg3'ric  on  the  imperial  house,  and 
especially  on  Tiberius,  inflated  with  ful- 
some flatteries  and  high-sounding  phi-aseo- 
logy.  According  to  him,  the  fortune  of 
Rome,  which  had  declined  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Carthage,  and  had  been  rising  again 
from  the  time  of  Augustus,  had  reached 
its  culminating  point  under  Tiberius.  He 
may  be  identified  as  the  inventor  of  the 
courtly  style  of  writing  history.  He  does 
not  linger  long  over  facts,  but  prefers  to 
dwell  on  the  portrayal  of  the  various 
characters  that  present  themselves  in  the 
course  of  the  history.  His  language  is 
sometimes  careless  and  commonplace,  some- 
times ornate  and  affected,  with  all  manner 
of  poetical  expressions.  His  fancy  for  com- 
posing striking  sentences  and  his  undue 
predilection  for  antithesis  have  an  unfor- 
tunate effect  on  his  style. 

Venantius  Fortiinatus  (Hondrius  Cle- 
mens). A  Latin  poet,  born  about  535  a.d. 
at  Tarvlsium  (Treviso)  in  North  Italy. 
After  a  learned  education  in  Ravenna,  he 
proceeded,  about  5C0,  to  Gaul,  where  he 
became  an  ecclesiastic  at  Poitiers,  and  died 
as  bishop  about  600.  Among  his  works,  we 
possess  an  epic  poem  on  St.  Martin,  as  well 
as  a  collection  of  300  poems  in  eleven  books, 
of  very  various  kinds,  including  panegyrics, 
epigrams,  letters,  elegies,  hymns  ;  and  hence 
called  Miscellanea.  These  poems,  which 
are  mostly  elegiac,  are  not  imsuccessful  in 
form,  and  are  of  great  value  for  the  history 
of  the  time.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
is  the  companion  piece  to  the  Mosella  of 
Ausonius,  the  description  of  a  journey  by 
the  Moselle  and  Rhine  from  Metz  to  Ander- 
nach  (De  Nuc'ifiV)  suO). 

Venationes.  The  contests  of  beasts  with 
one  another,  or  of  men  with  beasts,  that 
formed  part  of  the  shows  of  which  the 
Romans  were  passionately  fond.  They  were 
first   introduced   at  the  games   of   Marcus 
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Pulvius  Nobilior,  116  B.C.  Those  who  took 
part  in  these  contests  were  called  bcstidr'iT. 
They  were  either  criminals  and  prisoners 
of  war,  who  were  poorly  armed  or  com- 
pletely unarmed,  pitted  against  wild  beasts 
which  had  previously  been  made  furious 
by  hunger,  branding,  and  goading ;  or 
else  hired  men  who,  like  gladiators,  were 
trained  in  special  schools  and  fully  armed. 
Even  in  the  last  century  of  the  Republic, 
and  still  more  under  the  Empire,  incredible 
expenses  were  incurred  in  the  collection  of 
the  rarest  animals  from  the  remotest  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  and  in  the  other  arrange- 
ments for  their  baiting.  Thus  Pompey  pro- 
vided a  show  of  500  lions,  18  elephants,  and 
410  other  African  animals ;  and  Caligula 
caused  4U0  bears  and  the  same  number  of 
animals  from  Africa  to  tear  each  other  to 
pieces.  Occasionally  at  these  combats  with 
wild  beasts  the  man  condemned  to  death 
was  attired  in  an  appropriate  costume,  so  as 
to  represent  a  sanguinary  scene  from  my- 
thology or  history,  as,  for  example,  Orplieus 
being  torn  to  pieces  by  bears.  Down  to  the 
end  of  the  Republic  these  shows  took  place 
in  the  Circus,  and  the  greater  exhibitions 
were  held  there  even  after  that  time,  until 
the  amphitheatres  became  the  usual  places 
of  performance  ;  and  indeed,  when  they  were 
combined  with  the  gladiatorial  exhibitions, 
they  took  place  in  the  early  morning  before 
them.  [The  repugnance  of  some  of  the  more 
cultivated  Romans  for  these  exhibitions  is 
shown  in  a  letter  of  Cicero's,  Ad  Ihm.  vii 
1  §  3.]  They  were  continued  down  to  the 
6th  century. 

Among  the  Greeks,  especially  the  Athe- 
nians, cock-fights  and  quail-fights  were  very 
popular.  At  Athens  cock-fights  were  held 
once  a  year  in  the  theatres  at  the  public 
expense.  The  training  of  fighting  cocks 
was  conducted  with  great  care.  Certain 
places,  such  as  Tanugra  in  Boeotia,  Rhodes, 
and  Delos,  had  the  reputation  of  producing 
the  largest  and  strongest.  To  whet  their 
eagerness  for  the  combat,  they  were  pre- 
viously fed  with  garlic.  Their  legs  were 
armed  with  brass  spurs,  and  they  were  set 
opposite  to  each  other  on  tables  furnished 
with  raised  edges.  Bets,  often  to  an  enor- 
mous amount,  were  laid  on  the  fights  by  the 
gamesters,  as  well  as  bj'  the  spectators. 

Venus.  Originally  a  Latin  goddess  of 
spring,  presiding  over  flower-gardens  and 
vines,  and  as  such  worshipped  by  gar- 
deners, husbandmen,  florists,  and  vine- 
dressers. At  Lavlnlum  there  was  an 
ancient  sanctuary  dedicated  to  her  by  the 


Latins;  on  the  other  hand,  in  Rome,  she 
had  in  olden  times  no  State  worship,  at  least 
under  this  name.  Her  earliest  Roman  name 
appears  to  have  been  Marcta,  which  was 
interpreted  later  on  as  Myrtca,  goddess  of 
mj'rtles.  How  she  came  to  be  identified 
with  the  Greek  love-goddess  Aphrodite  is 
not  clear.  The  oldest  historical  mention  of 
her  worship  in  this  character  is  in  217  B.C., 
when,  by  the  order  of  the  Sibylline  books, 
after  the  disaster  at  Lake  Trasiraene,  a 
temple  dedicated  to  the  Venus  of  Mount 
Eryx  in  Sicily,  an  ancient  and  well  known 
place  for  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  Urania, 
was  built  on  the  Capitol. 

Besides  the  various  forms  of  wor.ship 
which  she  enjoyed,  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  cult  of  Aphrodite,  Venus  had  a  special 
significance  as  GenStrix,  or  mother  of  the 
Roman  people  through  her  son  Jilneas. 
She  was  especially  worshipped  as  mother 
of  the  race  of  the  Julii,  which  claimed 
descent  from  her  grandson  Iiilus,  the  son  of 
jEneas.  It  was  on  this  account  that  Caesar, 
in  the  Eorum  built  by  him  in  46  B.C.,  erected 
a  magnificent  temple  in  her  honour  as 
GCnetrix,  in  which  games  were  annually 
held  for  eleven  days.  To  her,  as  mother  of 
the  whole  Roman  race,  as  well  as  to  Roma, 
the  personification  of  Rome,  Hadrian  dedi- 
cated a  splendid  double  temple,  completed 
135  A.D.,  the  ruins  of  which  can  still  be 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Coliseum. 
In  later  times  it  was  called  iemplum  urbis. 
{See  Architecture,  fig.  13.) 

The  1st  of  April  was  sacred  to  Venus  as 
the  day  on  whicli  she  was  worshipped  by 
the  Roman  matrons,  together  with  Forfuna 
Mrllis,  the  goddess  of  prosperity  in  the  in- 
tercourse of  men  and  women,  and  also  with 
Concordia,  as  Verticordia,  the  goddess  who 
turns  the  hearts  of  women  to  chastity  and 
modesty.  Other  holidays  were  kept  to  her 
in  the  same  month  as  goddess  of  prostitution. 
{See  also  Venus  I;Ibitina.  On  the  types 
of  Venus  in  works  of  art,  rp.  Aphrodite.) 

Vergil  [Lat.  Piibliiis  Ver(/'!l'ii/.i  Mdrd  : 
not  Virgilius.  The  spelling  VcrgiUus  is 
attested,  not  onlj'  b}-  the  best  manuscripts, 
but  by  inscriptions].  The  famous  Roman 
poet,  born  15th  October,  70  B.C.  at  Andes,  a 
village  near  Mantua,  on  the  Mincius,  where 
his  father  possessed  a  small  estate.  After 
receiving  his  early  education  at  Cremona 
and  (after  assuming  in  55  B.C.  the  toga 
of  manhood)  at  Milan,  he  proceeded  in 
53  to  Rome,  where  he  devoted  himself 
to  rhetorical,  philosophical,  and  phj'sical 
studies.     Prevented  by  weakness  of  health 
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and  baslifnlness  of  manner  from  looking 
forward  to  any  success  as  a  pleader  or  in 
the  service  of  the  State,  he  returned  home, 
and  in  the  quiet  of  the  country  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  poets. 
His  meeting  with  the  refined  and  poetically 
gifted  Asinius  Pollio,  who  in  43  took  com- 
mand of  Transpadaue  Gaul  as  lieutenant 
of  Antony,  appears  to  have  given  him  his 
first  impetus  to  poetic  composition.  His 
earliest  publication,  his  ten  Eclogues,  which 
were  written  in  the  years  43-37,  were 
afterwards  collected  under  the  title  of 
BucOlica  C  Pastoral  Poems  ").  These  are 
imitations  of  the  idyls  of  Theocritus  ;  they 
are,  however,  less  natural,  the  pictures  of 
country  and  shepherd  life  being  interspersed 
throughout  with  references  to  contem- 
porary events,  to  his  own  fortunes,  and  to 
important  persons  such  as  Octavianus, 
Pollio,  and  Cornelius  G alius,  to  whom  the 
poet  wished  either  to  commend  himself  or  to 
show  his  gratitude  by  his  complimentary 
allusions.  He  had  on  several  occasions 
been  compelled  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances to  appeal  to  the  protection  and  help 
of  influential  men.  For  instance,  at  the 
distribution  of  land  to  the  veterans  in  41 
B.C.  his  own  estate  was  appropriated,  and  it 
was  only  the  advocacy  of  Pollio  and  of  Cor- 
nelius Gallus  which  enabled  him  to  recover 
it.  In  the  following  year,  when  Pollio  was 
obliged  to  give  place  to  Alfenus  Varus,  his 
property  was  again  threatened  ;  but  by  the 
influence  of  M<ecenas,  to  whom  Pollio  had 
recommended  him,  amends  were  made  him 
by  the  presentation  of  another  estate.  His 
fame  as  a  poet  was  established  by  the 
Eclngiies.  Henceforward,  by  the  liberality 
of  noble  friends,  esjjecially  Octavianus  and 
Maecenas,  whom  he  won  not  merely  by  his 
art,  but,  like  all  with  whom  he  came  into 
contact,  by  his  modesty  and  good  natui-e, 
he  was  enabled  to  devote  himself  to  his 
studies  without  fear  of  interruption.  He 
lived  in  turns  in  Rome  (where  he  possessed 
a  house),  or  on  his  estate  at  Nola,  or  in 
Naples,  where  he  mainly  resided,  owing  to 
his  weak  health. 

Here,  in  30  B.C.  he  completed  the  didactic 
poem  in  four  books  begun  seven  years 
previously,  entitled  the  Gcorgics  {Gcor- 
gtcci,  on  agriculture),  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Mfecenas.  In  this,  the  first  Latin 
poem  of  this  kind,  we  have  a  masterpiece 
of  Latin  poetry.  The  author  treats  of 
Roman  husbandry  under  its  four  chief 
branches,  tillage  (book  i),  horticulture  (ii), 
the   breeding    of    cattle    (iii),   the    keeping 


I  of  bees  (iv)  ;  and  handles  a  prosaic  theme 
with  thorough  knowledge  and  coiisummata 
art,  together  with  a  loving  enthusiasm  and 
a  fine  sj'mpathy  for  nature.  [The  work  was 
founded  mainly  on  the  poems  of  Hesiod 
and  Aratus,  but  also  gives  evidence  of  fami- 
liarity with  writers  on  agriculture,  as  well 
as  of  independent  agricultural  knowledge.] 

Immediately  after  finishing  the  Georgics 
he  began  the  epic  poem  of  the  yEneid, 
which  he  had  already  promised  to  Octavia- 
nus. Its  appearance  was  looked  forward 
to  by  all  educated  Rome  with  extraordinary 
anticipation.  After  eleven  years  of  unre- 
mitting labour  (for  to  him  composition  in 
general  was  a  laborious  task)  he  was  ready 
with  a  rough  draft  of  the  whole,  and  deter- 
mined on  a  journey  to  Greece  and  Asia, 
intending  to  spend  three  j'ears  there  in 
polishing  his  work  and  afterwards  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  philosophy.  At  Athens 
he  met  Octavianus  (who  had  received  in 
B.C.  27  the  title  of  Augustus).  The  latter 
induced  him  to  return  home  with  him : 
Vergil  consented,  but  fell  ill,  apparentlj' 
from  a  sunstroke,  at  Megara.  On  the  sea 
voyage  his  condition  grew  worse,  and  soon 
after  landing  he  died  at  BrundTsium,  21st 
September,  19  B.C.  His  remains  were 
buried  at  Naples. 

It  was  the  poet's  original  intention  that, 
in  the  event  of  his  dying  before  his  work 
was  completed,  the  twelve  books  of  the 
JEnckl  should  be  consigned  to  the  flames. 
In  the  end,  however,  he  bequeathed  it  to 
his  friends  and  companions  in  art  Varius 
Rufus  and  Plotius  Tucca,  on  condition  that 
the}'  should  not  publish  any  part  of  it. 
But,  by  the  command  of  Augustas,  they 
gave  it  to  the  world,  alter  submitting  the 
work  to  a  careful  revision,  and  only  re- 
moving what  was  superfluous,  while  refrain- 
ing from  all  additions  of  their  own. 

In  spite  of  its  incomplete  form,  the  work 
was  enthusiastically  welcomed  on  its  first 
appearance,  which  had  excited  the  highest 
anticipations,  as  a  national  epic  of  equal 
worth  with  the  poems  of  Homer.  This 
approval  was  due  to  its  national  purpose, 
the  poetic  glorification  of  the  origin  of  the 
Roman  people  in  the  adventures  of  yEneas, 
the  founder  of  the  Romans  through  his 
descendant  Romvilus,  and  in  particular  the 
ancestor  of  the  imperial  house  of  the  Julii 
through  his  son  Ascanius,  or  lulus.  In 
view  of  its  purpose,  little  notice  was  taken 
of  the  weak  points  in  the  poem,  which  can 
only  in  part  be  excused  by  the  fact  that  it 
lacks  the  author's  finishing  touches.     We 
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may,  indeed,  admire  the  art  which  the  poet 
has  shown  in  moulding  together  the  vast 
mass  of  material  collected  with  so  much  { 
e£fort  from  the  poetic  and  prose  writings  i 
of  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  excellences 
of  the  language  and  of  the  metrical  form,  j 
and  the  beauty  of  many  individual 
portions ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in 
artistic  completeness  and  originality  the 
^neid  falls  far  below  the  Gcorgics.  In 
particular,  the  endeavour  to  pourtray  a  real 
hero  was  bej'ond  the  capacity  of  the  gentle, 
almost  womanly,  character  of  the  poet ; 
^neas  is  a  true  hero  neither  in  endurance 
nor  in  action.  Further,  the  endeavour  to 
rival  Homer  is  mainly  limited  to  imitation. 
This  is  apparent  not  only  in  countless 
single  instances,  but  also  in  the  plot  of  the 
whole  poem.  Vergil  obviously  wished  to 
unite  the  excellences  of  the  Odyssey  and 
Iliad  in  one  work  by  describing  in  the 
first  six  books  the  wanderings  of  iEneas, 
and  in  the  last  six  his  conflicts  for  the 
throne  of  Latium. 

In  spite  of  many  faults,  which  were 
noticed  even  in  ancient  times,  Vergil  has 
remained  the  most  widel}''  read,  the  most 
admired,  and  the  most  popular  poet  of  his 
nation,  and  no  other  writer  has  exercised 
such  an  influence  on  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  the  Roman  literature  and  language. 
This  remark  applies  to  prose  as  well  as 
poetr}'.  As  was  the  case  with  the  poems  of 
Homer  among  the  Greeks,  Vergil's  works, 
and  especially  the  jSincid  as  a  national  epic, 
were  used  down  to  the  latest  times  for 
school  teaching  and  as  a  basis  of  school 
grammar.  They  were  imitated  by  authors, 
particularly  by  epic  and  didactic  poets.  In 
later  times  single  venses  and  parts  of  verses 
(see  Cento)  were  used  to  compose  new  poems 
of  the  most  varying  contents ;  and  finally 
the  most  famous  scholars  made  them  the 
object  of  their  studies  both  in  verbal  and 
in  general  interpretation.  Some  relics  of 
their  labours  are  preserved  in  the  dif- 
ferent collections  of  schOlid,  especially  in 
that  comprehensive  commentary  on  his 
collected  poems  which  beara  the  name  of 
Servius  HonorCitus.  Of  smaller  value  are 
the  commentaries  of  the  pseudo-Probus  on 
the  Bucolics  and  Georyics,  and  of  Tiberius 
Donatus  on  the  yEncid. 

The  name  of  Vergil  was  also  borne  in 
ancient  times  by  a  number  of  poems,  which 
passed  as  the  works  of  his  youth,  but  can 
hardly  any  of  them  have  been  his  com- 
positions: (1)  the  CCifalccfa  [or  more  cor- 
rectly Catnleptuii],  fourteen  small  poems  in 


iambic  and  elegiac  metre.  (2)  Cfdex  ("  the 
midge"),  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
Vergil  in  his  sixteenth  year,  a  most  insipid 
poem.  (3)  The  Clris,  the  stoiy  of  the 
transformation  of  Scylla,  the  daughter  of 
the  Megarian  king,  into  the  bird  Ciris  (see 
Nisus),  obviously  composed  by  an  imitator 
of  Vergil  and  Catullus.  (4)  The  Divcc,  two 
bucolic  poems  :  (a)  the  Uirm  properly  so 
called,  imprecations  on  account  of  the  loss 
of  an  estate  consequent  on  the  proscription 
of  A.D.  41 ;  and  (6)  the  Ljjdia,  a  lament  for 
a  lost  love,  both  of  which  have  as  little 
claim  to  be  the  writings  of  Vergil  as  of 
the  grammarian  Valerius  Cato,  to  whom 
also  they  have  been  ascribed.  (5)  The 
MurHtum,  so  called  from  the  salad  which 
the  peasant  Sim5'lus  prepares  in  the  early 
morning  for  the  day's  repast,  a  character 
sketch  as  diverting  and  lifelike  as  (6)  a 
poem  deriving  its  title  from  the  C'dpa,  or 
hostess,  who  dances  and  sings  before  her 
inn,  inviting  the  passers  by  to  enter.  This 
last  poem  is  in  elegiac  metre.  [Vergil's 
life  was  written  by  Suetonius  from  earlier 
memoirs  and  memoranda.  Sec  Prof.  Nettle- 
ship's  Ancient  Lives  of  Vergil,  Clarendon 
Press,  1879.] 

Verrius  Flaccus  (Marcus).  A  Roman 
freedman,  "  who  obtained  renown  chiefly 
by  his  method  of  teaching.  To  exercise  the 
wits  of  his  pupils,  says  Suetonius,  he  used 
to  pit  against  each  other  those  of  the  same 
age,  give  them  a  subject  to  write  upon,  and 
reward  the  winner  with  a  prize,  generally 
in  the  shape  of  a  fine  or  rare  copy  of  some 
ancient  author  "  (Prof.  Nettleship's  Essays, 
p.  203).  He  educated  the  grandsons  of 
Augustus  and  died  imder  Tiberius.  He 
devoted  himself  to  literary  and  antiquarian 
studies  resembling  those  of  the  learned 
Varro.  Thus,  he  wrote  books  De  Ortho- 
grdphia  and  JRerum  Manoria  Digndrum  ; 
but  his  most  important  work  was  entitled 
De  Verborum  Signi/icdtu.  This  may  claim 
to  be  the  first  Latin  lexicon  ever  written. 
It  was  arranged  alphabetically ;  it  gave 
interpretations  of  obsolete  words,  and  ex- 
plained the  meaning  of  the  oldest  institu- 
tions of  the  State,  including  its  religious 
customs,  etc.  We  only  possess  fragments 
of  an  abridgment  made  by  Festus  (q.v.), 
and  a  further  abridgment  of  the  latter, 
dedicated  to  Charlemagne,  by  Paulus.  A 
calendar  of  Roman  festivals  drawn  up  by 
him  was  set  up  in  marble  at  Prseneste,  near 
Rome;  of  this  there  are  some  fragments 
still  preserved  containing  the  months  of 
January  to  April  inclusive  and  December. 
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These  fragments  are  known  as  the  Frt.s//PjYc- 
ncsttnl  [Coiyus  Insci:  Lat.  i,  p.  311].  [In 
the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
there  is  a  slab  of  stone  bearing  the  name 
Veeeivs  Flaccvs,  jsrobably  the  lexico- 
grapher's epitaph.  See  also  Prof.  Nettle- 
ship's  Lectures  and  Essays,  pp.  201-247.] 

Ver  Sacrum  (o  sacred  sprmti).  A  dedica- 
tion practised  by  the  Italian  tribes,  whereby, 
in  times  of  severe  hardship,  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  succeeding  spring,  i.e.  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  were  conse- 
rated  to  the  gods.  All  the  fruits  and  cattle 
were  actually  offered  up  in  sacrifice  ;  while 
the  children  that  were  then  born,  as  soon 
as  they  were  grown  up,  were  driven  out  of 
the  country  as  forfeited  to  heaven,  and 
required  to  seek  a  new  home.  Whole 
generations  in  this  way  left  their  country, 
those  of  the  Sabine  stock  being  led  by  the 
imimals  sacred  to  Mars — a  bull,  a  wood- 
[jecker,  or  a  wolf.  In  Rome,  whose  origin 
IS  traced  back  by  manj'  to  a  ver  sacrum, 
the  j}ontlflres  superintended  the  vow  and 
its  fulfilment.  Th&  ver  sacrum  was  vowed 
for  the  last  time  in  the  second  Punic  War. 
B.C.  217,  Livy  xxii  10;  but  the  vow  was 
HOC  fulfilled  until  twenty-one  years  after- 
wards, B  C.  195  and  194,  ib.  xx.tiii  44  and 
xxxiv  44]. 

Vertumnus  ("  the  turner,"  "  changer  "). 
An  Italian  god  of  fruits,  who  presided  over 
the  changing  year, 
especially  over  the 
fruits  of  the  earth, 
whether  in  orchards 
or  in  gardens.  Hence 
he  was  generally  re- 
presented as  a  gar- 
dener and  a  cultiva- 
tor of  the  soil,  with 
fruits  in  his  lap  and 
a  pruning  knife  in 
his  hand,  and  was 
honoured  by  the  coun- 
try folk  with  the  pro- 
duce of  their  orchards, 
etc.  In  the  belief  of 
the  people,  he  pos- 
ssssed  the  faculty  of 
changing  himself  in- 
to all  possible  shapes, 
and  they  related  how 
by  one  of  his  trans- 
formations he  won 
Pomona  for  his  wife. 
In  Rome  his  statue  of 

bronze  stood  in  the  Tuscan  quarter,  where 
a   considerable  trade  went  on :  he  was  on 
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this  account  regarded  as  the  protector  of 
business  and  exchange.  Sacrifice  was 
offered  to  him  in  his  chapel  on  the 
Aventine  on  August  13th.  [Propertius,  iv  2.] 
Vessels.  An  immense  number  of  vessels 
for  different  purposes  is  mentioned  by  the 
ancients.  It  is  impossible  within  the  pre- 
sent limits  to  speak  of  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  the  most  important.  In  ordinary 
life  much  use  was  made  of  pottery,  which 
was  sometimes  ornamented  with  paintings. 
(See  PoTTEEY  and  Vases.)  Next  to  clay, 
bronze  was  the  favourite  material.  The 
precious  metals,  marble,  and  other  stones, 
such  as  porphyrj',  travertine,  alabaster,  and 
onyx,  were  also  used,  and  the  vessels  made  of 
these  and  of  bronze  were  often  adorned  with 
carved  work.  On  the  employment  of  glass 
for  this  purpose,  see  Glass.  (Cp.  also  Mue- 
liiNA.)  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  wood 
was  much  in  use.  Vessels  intended  to  hold 
wine,  oil,  salt  meat,  salt  fish,  olives,  corn, 
and  the  like,  were  generally  of  clay.  The 
largest  of  them  was  the  jnfhos  (Gr.)  or 
dolium  (I;at.),  a  butt  in  the  form  of  a 
gourd,  used  for  storing  oil  and  wine.  This 
vessel,  which  was  lined  with  pitch,  was 
often  so  large  that  a  man  could  easily  get 
inside  it.  It  was  one  of  these  butts  in 
which  Diogenes  made  his  abode.  They 
were  generally  let  into  the  floor  of  the 
cellar,  and  counted  as  immovable  furniture. 
The  Greek  hilcos  and  the  Roman  seria 
were  smaller  vats  of  the  same  kind,  used 
for  storing  salt-meats,  figs,  corn,  etc.  For 
))urposes  of  sale  and  of  use,  the  wine  and 
oil  were  passed  from  the  dolium  into  the 
amphora  (Gr.  amphoreus),  and  the  cxldus 
(Gr.  kadus).  These  were  vessels  with  two 
handles,  and  a  slim  body  pointed  at  the 
foot.  They  were  either  buried  up  to  the 
middle  in  the  ground,  or  set  up  slanting 
against  the  wall  (fig.  1,  nos.  20-23;  fig. 
2  a,  h).  The  cadi  were  specially  used  by 
the  Romans  for  the  storage  of  Greek  wines. 
Wine  and  oil  were  also,  especially  in  the 
country,  put  into  leather  bags  (Gr.  askos ; 
Lat.  (iter),  as  is  the  case  now  in  the  East 
and  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  bag  was 
made  by  sewing  a  number  of  skins  together, 
and  was  tapped  by  untying  one  of  the  legs. 
For  drawing  and  holding  water  they  used 
the  lujdria,  or  kalpis  (Lat.  ui-na),  carried 
on  the  head  or  shoulders.  This  was  a 
vessel,  with  a  short  neck  and  large  bod}', 
often  with  three  handles,  two  smaller  ones 
for  carrying,  and  one  behind  for  drawing 
and  pouring  out  (fig.  1,  nos.  16,  17).  The 
Iclgynus   (Lat.   luyOna  or  luga:na)  was   a 
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wine-jar  It  had  a  narrow  neck,  rather  a 
wide  mouth,  and  a  handle  (tig.  1,  no.  34). 
It  was  hung  up  as  a  sign  in  front  of  wino 
shops,  and  was  put  before  the  guests  at 
table.  The  Ukythos  or  ampidla  was  used 
for  oil  (fig.  1,  no.  33) ;  the  dlabastron  or 
alabaston  (fig.  1,  no.  35)  for  fragrant  oint- 
ments. This  vessel  was  named  from  tho 
material  of  which  it  was  usuallj'  made. 
Both  the  Ickythos  and  alabasfron  had 
narrow  necks,  so  that  the  liquid  ran  out 
in  drops.     The    alahadvon  was   round   at 


spoons  were  used  (trua,  tritlla,  fi^.  3),  as 
well  as  various  sorts  of  cups  {ryathus,  tig. 
1,  nos.  10,  13-15).  These  resembled  our 
tea  and  coffee  cups,  but  had  a  much  higher 
handle,  rising  far  above  the  rim,  and  con- 
tained a  definite  measure.  Drinking- 
vessels  were  made  in  the  form  of  bowls, 
beakers,  and  horns.  To  the  first  class  be- 
longed the  flat  2iM(iJC,  or  saucer  without 
handle  or  base,  corre.spondiug  to  the  Roman 
pdfSrd  generally  used  in  sacrifices  (fig.  1 , 
nos.  1,  2);  the  kymbidn,  a  long  deep  ves.sel 


(1)    *    VARIOUS   SHAPES   OF   GREEK    VASES. 

(Jalin's  FnsciisaiiKuluflg  in  der  Pinakotheh  su  MnnclieUf  Taf.  i,  ii.) 

1»  2,  phWe.      3,  rylix.      4-7,  scSphus.     8,  fj?li.c.      9,  ftofmils.      10,  c^tUhlfS.      11,  carches^Sn. 

12,  cautUitrds.    13-lS,'cjilthus.    10,  tnliits.    \7,hydi-ia.    18,  slnmiids.    19,  pelH.c.     20-23,  amphSra. 

24,  cHlbe.     25,  cnlKr.     20-30,  a:n«cMl.     32,  atkSs.      33,  Ittyflids.     34,  Ingft-iia.     35,  aUhasU-en. 

3Q,  itr$baU5s.    37,homhi/Uos.    38,  39,  name  unknown.    40,  l^/idiic.    41,  cyli.r. 


the  foot,  and  therefore  required  a  stand  to 
support  it. 

The  general  term  krdter  (Lat.  crdtSra  or 
crcferra)  was  used  to  denote  the  vessels  in 
which  wine  was  mixed  with  water  at  meal- 
times (fig.  1,  no.  25;  cp.  Hildesheim,  The 
Treasure  of).  They  were  moderately  large, 
with  wide  necks  and  bodies,  and  two  handles. 
Sometimes  they  had  a  pedestal,  sometimes 
they  were  pointed  or  round  beneath,  in  which 
case  they  required  a,s\i^])ori{hypdkrdtcrl6n). 
For  ladling    and    pouring    out    the  wine, 


without  handles,  so  called  from  its  likeness 
to  a  boat ;  and  the  kylix  (Lat.  cdlix)  with 
handle  and  base  (fig.  1,  nos.  3  and  8).  Among 
the  beakers  may  be  mentioned  the  skyi>h6n 
(Lat.  scyphus)  attributed  to  Heracles  (fig.  1, 
nos.  4-7).  This  was  a  large  cup  originally 
of  wood,  and  used  by  shepherds,  sometimes 
with  a  round,  sometimes  with  a  flat  bottom. 
Another  was  the  kanthdrijs  (cmithdrfiit) 
peculiar  to  Dionysus  (fig.  1,  no.  12),  with  a 
high  base  and  projecting  handles.  The 
karcheslon  {carchesium,  fig.  1,  no.  11)  was 
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tall,  slightly  contracted   at   its  sides,  and 

with  slender  handles  reaching  from  the  rim 

to  the  foot  [Macrobius,  Siitur- 

nCiIia   V   21]:    the    kiborlon 

(cibOrium)     resembled     the 

husks  of  the  Egyptian  bean. 

The  class  of  drinking  horus 

included  the  rhjjfOn   (fig.  4), 

with  its  mouth    shaped    like 

the  head  of  an  animal. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the 
names,  the  Romans  borrowed 
most  of  their  drinking  vessels 
from  the  Greeks.  They  were 
generally  fitted  with  silver; 
and,  during  the  imperial  times 
often  ornamented  with  finely 
cut  gems. 

It  is  imnecessary  to  enu- 
merate the  various  vessels 
used  for  washing,  cooking, 
and  eating,  the  characteristics 
of  which  were  not  strikingly 
different  from  our  own.  But 
we  may  observe  that  for 
domestic  purposes  of  all  kinds 
the  ancients  used  basket  work 
of  canes,  rushes,  straw,  and 


used  for  holding  the  wool  used  in  weaving 
and  embroidery :  the  low  kdnSon,  or  basket 


a 


d 


(2)    *    VESSELS    OF   GLASS    OB    TERRA-COTTA    FROM    PclJirEII. 

(Overbeck's  Pom-peii,  p.  402,  fig.  219,  ed.  3  =  flg.  250,  ed.  1.) 
o  and  6,  amph6i-(^.  c,  two  glass  laga^na:  in  terra-cotta  ituHega.  d,  e,f,  wine- 
glasses, g,  wine-strainer,  h,  glass  funnel,  tu/ioidibri(uirt.  i,  cup  and  saucer. 
/;,  oll-llask.  I,  small  flask,  in,  cup.  n,  wine-taster,  o,  jug.  p,  gourd-shaped 
bottle,  g,  vessel  with  pointed  base,  r,  strainer,  s,  small  vase  for  unguents. 
t,  strainer. 


of  round  or  oval  shape  (fig.  5,  c),  for  bread 
and  fruit.  The  Athenian  maidens  carried 
kaned  on  their  heads  at  the  Panathenaic 
procession.  {Sec  Canephori.)  Eor  baskets 
of  other  shapes,  see  fig.  5,  d,  c,  f. 


(3)   EROKZE   LADLES 

(trua). 
(Frj  n  Pompeii.) 


(4)    GREEK    DRINKING-HORNS    {rlll'ilun). 

(Panofka,  GriecJiische  Trin}i}i6rncY,) 

leaves,  especially  palm  leaves.   The  kdldthos, 
made  in  the  form  of  a  lily  (fig.  5,  a  and  b),  was 


(5)    BASKETS    FROM    GREEK    VASES. 

(Guhl  and  Koner,  fig.  203  ) 

Vesta.      The     Italian,    particularly    the 
Latin,  goddess  of  the  hearth  and  of  its  fire, 
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corresponding  in  lior  name,  as  well  as  in 
her  nature,  to  the  Greek  Hestia  (q.v.)  Like 
Vesta,  besides  her  special  cult  on  the 
heartli  of  every  home,  she  was  also  wor- 
shipped by  the  State.  This  worship  was 
introduced  by  Nilma  from  Lavinium, 
whither  jEneas  had  brought  the  Penates 
and  the  sacred  fire  from  Troy.  Hence  it 
was  that  Roman  consuls  and  dictatoi's,  on 
taking  up  and  laying  down  their  office, 
sacrificed  in  the  temple  of  Vesta  at 
Lavinium.  It  was  customary  in  Italy  as 
in  Greece  for  the  colonies  to  kindle  the 
fire  of  their  own  Vesta  at  the  hearth  of  the 
mother  city. 

The  ancient  round  temple  of  Vedei,  which 
served  as  the  central  point  of  the  city,  was 
built  by  Numa.  In  its  neighbourhood  was 
the  so  called  dtrlitm  of  Vesta,  the  abode  of 
the  virgin  priestesses  of  the  goddess,  the 
Vestals  [excavated  in  1881^-4 ;  Middleton's 
licniains  of  Ancient  Rome,  i  307-329].  Here 
the  goddess  was  worshipped  not  in  the 
form  of  a  statue,  but  under  the  symbol  of 
the  eternal  fire,  which  it  was  the  chief 
duty  of  the  Vestals  to  keep  alight.  On 
every  1st  March  it  was  renewed.  If  it 
went  out  of  itself,  a  great  national  disaster 
was  held  to  have  occurred,  and  the  guilty 
Vestal  was  scourged  by  the  pontifex.  The 
fire  could  only  bo  rekindled  by  a  burning 
glass,  or  by  the  primitive  method  of  friction 
by  boring  a  piece  of  wood  from  a  fruit  tree. 
Corresponding  to  the  lares  and  jwnCifes  of 
the  domestic  hearth,  there  were,  according 
to  later  usage,  the  jjenates  of  the  State  in 
the  temple  of  Vesta ;  and  similarl3',  on  the 
temple-hearth,  a  sacrifice  was  offered  daily, 
consisting  of  the  plainest  form  of  food  in  a 
simple  vessel  of  clay.  The  daily  purifi- 
cations could  only  be  made  with  flowing 
water,  which  the  Vestals  carried  in  pitchers 
upon  their  heads  from  the  fountain  of 
Egeria,  or  of  the  Muses.  By  day  every  one 
had  the  right  of  admission  to  all  the  temple, 
save  only  that  part  in  which  the  pallddmni 
and  other  mystic  relics  were  kept,  where  the 
Vestals  alone  had  the  right  to  enter.  It 
was  only  by  night  that  men  were  excluded. 

As  goddess  of  the  sacred  fire  of  the  hearth 
in  every  house  and  for  the  city  in  general, 
Vesta  was  also  the  goddess  of  every  sacri- 
ficial fire.  Hence  she  was  worshipped 
with  Janus  at  every  religious  service, 
Janus  being  invoked  at  the  opening,  Vesta 
at  the  close.  Her  own  festival,  the  Vestcilia, 
was  kept  on  July  9th.  The  matrons  of 
the  town  walked  barefooted  in  procession 
to  her  temple,  to  implore  th<j  blessing   of 


the  godde.ss  for  their  households,  and  to 
offer  sacrifice  to  her  in  rude  dishes,  in 
remembrance  of  the  time  when  the  hearth 
served  generally  for  the  baking  of  bread. 
The  millens  and  bakers  also  kept  holiday. 
The  mills  were  crowned,  and  the  asses 
emploj^ed  in  them  had  garlands  and  loaves 
suspended  about  their  necks.  The  worship 
of  Vesta  survived  to  the  last  daj's  of 
paganism,  and  was  abolished  by  Gratian  in 
382  A.D.  Although  there  was  no  image  of 
the  goddess  in  the  actual  temjjles,  her  statues 
were  not  uncommon  at  Rome  in  later  times 
Like  the  Greek  Hestia,  she  was  represented 
sometimes  as  standing,  sometimes  as  sitting, 
completely  clothed  and  veiled,  with  chalice 
torch,  sceptre,  and  palladium.  For  cut,  see 
Hestia. 

Vestals  {virglnes  restCdes,  Vestal  Vir- 
gins). The  priestesses  of  Vesta.  At  Rome 
their  number  was  at  first  four,  but  had 
already  been  increased  to  six  during  the 
last  years  of  the  kings.  Every  girl  possess- 
ing the  necessary  qualification  was  liable  to 
be  called  on  to  undertake  the  duty,  and  no 
exemption  was  granted,  except  upon  very 
strict  conditions.  The  office  was  confined 
to  girls  of  not  less  than  six  and  not  more 
than  ten  years  of  age,  without  personal 
blemish,  of  free,  respectable  families,  whose 
parents  were  still  alive  and  resident  in  Italy. 
The  choice  was  made  by  lot  out  of  a  num- 
ber of  twenty,  nominated  by  the  pontifex. 
The  virgin  appointed  to  the  priestly  office 
immediately  quitted  her  father's  authority 
and  entered  that  of  the  goddess.  After 
her  inauguration  b}'  the  pontifex,  she  was 
taken  into  the  atrium  of  Vesta,  her  future 
place  of  abode,  was  duly  attired,  and  shorn 
of  her  hair.  The  time  of  service  was  by  law 
thirty  years,  ten  of  which  were  set  apart 
for  learning,  ten  for  performing  and  ten  for 
teaching  the  duties.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  leave  was  granted  to  the  Vestals  to 
lay  aside  their  priesthood,  return  into 
private  life,  and  marry.  They  seldom  took 
advantage  of  this  permission.  They  were 
under  the  control  of  the  pontifex,  who,  in 
the  name  of  the  goddess,  exercised  over 
them  paternal  authority.  He  administered 
corporal  chastisement  if  thej'  neglected 
their  duties,  more  particularly  if  they 
allowed  the  sacred  fire  to  go  out;  and,  if 
any  one  of  them  violated  her  vow  of  chas- 
tity, he  had  her  carried  on  a  bier  to  the  eain- 
pi(S  sceleratns  (the  field  of  transgression), 
near  the  Colline  Gate,  beaten  with  rods  and 
immured  alive.  Her  seducer  was  scourged 
to  death.     No  man  was  allowed  to  enter 
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their  apartments.  Their  service  consisted 
in  maintaining  and  keeping  pure  the  eternal 
fire  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  watching  the 
sacred  shrines,  performing  the  sacrifices, 
offering  the  dail_y  and,  when  necessary,  the 
special  prayers  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation, 
and  taking  part  in  the  feasts  of  Vesta,  Tellns, 
and  Bona  Dea.  They  were  dressed  entirely 
in  white,  with  a  coronet-shaped  head-band 
{infida),  and  ornamented  with  ribands 
[vitt(v)  suspended  from  it,  and  at  a  sacrifice 
covered  witli  a  white  veil  [called  the  suff't- 
bulum.  This  was  a  sort  of  hood  made  of  a 
piece  of  white  woollen  cloth  with  a  purple 
border,  rectangular  in  form.  It  was  folded 
over  the  head  and  fastened  in  front  below 
the  throat  by  a  fViida  (Festus,  p.  340,  ed. 


VESTAL    VIRGIN. 


(Portrait,  statue  of  one  of  the  cbief  Vestals,  of  the  time  of 

TiajjL'.  or  Hadriiiii,  sltowiii^  tlie  sacred  vestment 

called  the  sii.fil.ftlion.) 

(Miiller. quoted  in  Middleton's  Komc,i  320)]. 
The  chief  part  in  the  sacrifices  was  taken 
by  the  eldest,  the  virc/o  vcsfalis  maxima. 

The  Vestal  Virgins  enjoyed  various  dis- 
tinctions and  privileges.  When  they  went 
out,  they  were  accompanied  by  a  lictor,  to 
whom  even  the  consul  gave  place  ;  at  public 
games  they  had  a  place  of  honour;  they  were 
under  a  guardian,  and  were  free  to  dispose  of 
their  jiroperty  ;  they  gave  evidence  without 
the  customary  oath  ;  they  were,  on  account 
of  their  incorruptible  character,  entrusted 
with  important  wills  and  public  treaties ; 
death  was  the  penalty  for  injuring  their 
person ;  those  whom  they  escorted  were 
thereby  protected  from  any  assault.  To 
meet  them  by  chance  saved  the  criminal 
who  was  being  led  away  to  punishment ; 
and  to  them,  as  to  men   of  distinguished 


merit,  was  assigned  the  honour  of  burial 
in  the  Forum. 

Vestibxilum.  An  entrance-court  before  a 
Roman  house.     {Sec  House.) 

Veterani.  [A  Latin  word  properly  mean- 
ing old  soldiers.]  Daring  the  later  Re- 
publican jjeriod  and  under  the  Empire  the 
term  was  applied  to  those  who  at  the  end 
of  their  time  of  service  retired  from  the 
legion.  They  were  kept  with  the  army 
under  the  standard,  under  which  they  were 
taken  to  the  military  colonies  appointed  for 
them,  and  again  served  there  for  an  inde- 
finite period.     {Cp.  Vexill.\rii.) 

Vexillarii.  Roman  veterans  who,  at  the 
end  of  their  period  of  service,  retired  from 
the  legion,  but  were  kept  together  under  a 
standard  ivcxllluni)  up  to  the  time  of  their 
final  dismissal.  They  formed,  by  the  side 
of  the  legion,  a  select  corps  like  the  evocdti 
of  earlier  times.  They  were  exempt  from 
ordinary  service,  and  only  bound  to  take 
part  in  actual  fighting.  [They  may  be 
briefly  described  as  the  oldest  class  of 
vPttrdni,  and  the  last  to  be  summoned  to 
take  the  field.] 

Vexillum.  The  Latin  name  for  a  four- 
cornered  flag,  attached  to  a  cross-pole,  and 
carried  by  the  vcciUdrtiis.  {See  SiGNUM, 
fig.  a.)  Every  squadron  (funua),  and  pro- 
bably every  detachment  of  a  body  of  troops 
which  formed  a  separate  command,  had  n 
red,  white,  or  purple  vcviUuni  of  this  kind, 
andhence  were  themselves  called  a  i-e,villu»i, 
or  sometimes  a  luwiUdtio.  The  latter  word, 
however,  from  the  end  of  the  3rd  century 
A.D.,  signifies  a  squadron  of  cavalry.  At 
Rome  a  red  flag  was  displayed  on  the 
Capitol  during  the  deliberations  of  the 
comitla  centdrldta,  and  was  in  time  of 
war  planted  as  the  signal  for  battle  on 
the  general's  tent  or  the  admiral's  shi]). 
Vcxilla  served  also  as  marks  of  distinction 
for  the  higher  officers. 

Via  Appia.     See  Roads. 

Viator  ("messenger").  A  subordinate 
oiBcial  (see  Apparitor),  employed  by  the 
Roman  magistrates  for  sending  a  message 
or  a  summons,  or  for  executing  an  arrest. 
The  consuls  and  prsetors  had  probably 
three  decuria;  of  viatores ;  the  tribunes 
had  a  special  decuria,  as  also  had  thi- 
qucestores  wrdrll,  and  the  officers  who  took 
their  place  under  the  Empire,  viz.  the 
prcefecti  airarii  ;  also  the  sediles,  the  tre>< 
virl  cdpttdles,  and  the  quattdorviri  Vila 
j'ui-gandTs.  They  also  appear  in  connexion 
with  provincial  governors  and  sacerdotal 
bodies. 
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Victor.    See  Acrelids. 

Victoria.  The  Roman  goddess  of  victory. 

{See  Nice.) 

Victorinus  {Gains  Mdrlus).  A  Latin 
rhetoriciau,  born  in  Africa,  who,  about  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century  A.D.  taught  at 
Rome,  where  St.  Jerome  enjoyed  hia  in- 
struction. In  his  old  age  he  became  a  con- 
vert to  Christianity,  and  served  its  cause 
by  his  writings.  Besides  numerous  theo- 
logical works,  he  is  the  author  of  a  compre- 
hensive treatise  mainly  on  metres,  called 
Ars  Grammaticd,  in  four  books.  His  name 
is  also  given  to  some  other  grammatical 
writings,  as  well  as  some  poems  on  biblical 
subjects ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
are  from  his  hand.  A  commentary  on 
Cicero's  work  De  Inventions,  which  used 
to  be  ascribed  to  him,  was  more  probably 
composed  by  one  Fabius  Marius  Victorinus. 

Vicus.  A  Latin  word  originally  mean- 
ing a  house,  and  afterwards  a  collection  of 
houses.  In  a  town,  vims  was  a  street  or 
section  of  the  town  ;  in  the  country,  a  rural 
community  composed  of  farms  lying  close 
together,  with  temples  and  altars  of  its  own, 
a  common  chest  and  annually  elected  over- 
seers (mdgistri,  or  wdllcs),  to  whom  was 
assigned  the  care  of  the  cult,  buildings,  and 
local  police.  The  religious  centre  of  the 
separate  townships  orvici  was  the  compitimi 
(crossway),  with  the  chapel  of  the  Icirrs 
compitCdes  erected  there,  in  whose  honour 
was  annually  held  the  festival  of  the  Com- 
pitalia.  Augustus  divided  Rome  into 
fourteen  districts  and  265  vici,  and  ordained 
that  four  magistrates  should  be  chosen 
annually  from  every  vicus,  partly  to  super- 
intend the  cult  of  the  lares,  partly  to 
perform  the  official  duties  of  citizens.  This 
arrangement  survived  with  a  few  changes 
till  the  decline  of  the  Empire. 

Vigiles  ("watchmen").  An  organized 
military  body  of  seven  cohorts,  each  of  1,000 
men,  appointed  by  Augustus  to  superintend 
the  firemen  and  night-police  of  Rome.  {See 
CoHORs.;) 

VigiliSB  ("  night-watch  ").  The  name 
given  at  Rome  to  the  four  divisions  of  the 
night  (generally  from  6  p.m.  to  6  a.m.) 
and  to  the  night-guards  of  four  men  each, 
who  relieved  one  another  every  watch.  In 
camp  the  beginning  of  the  night-watch 
was  signalled  by  a  blast  blown  before 
the  general's  tent  {prcetorimn)  by  all  the 
buglers ;  and  further,  at  the  end  of  every 
night-watch,  the  duration  of  which  was 
reckoned  by  the  water-clock,  a  bugler  gave 
the  signal  for  the  relief. 

D.  C.  A. 


Vigintisexviri  (twenty-six  men).  The 
collective  name  given  at  Rome  to  twenty-six 
officers  of  lower  rank  {mdgistrCitus  nnnores). 
They  were  divided  into  six  different  offices, 
and  were  originally  nominated  by  the 
higher  officers  to  bo  their  assistants,  but 
were  subsequently  chosen  by  the  people  at 
the  cdmitta  tributa,  and  it  was  by  this 
appointment  that  they  fir.st  became  magis- 
trates pi-oper.  The  term  included  (1) 
lUdlces  decemviri  (ten-men  judges),  or 
decemviri  {st)litibus  ifidtcandis  (ten-men 
for  the  decision  of  disputed  suits),  origi- 
nally named  bj'  the  tribunes  to  inquire  into 
those  civil  suits  in  which  their  assistance 
had  been  invoked  in  certain  appeals  from 
the  decision  of  the  consuls.  Afterwards 
the  decision  of  such  cases  was  left  to 
them  by  the  consuls  from  the  very  com- 
mencement. In  time  their  relations  with 
the  tribunes  grew  less  close,  and  they 
became  judicial  magistrates,  who  were 
probably  chosen  in  the  comifia  tribitta, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  pi-aitor  urhanns. 
Of  their  functions  in  detail,  little  more  is 
known  from  the  time  of  the  Republic  than 
that  they  decided  actions  for  freedom,  and 
that  they  made  the  arrangements  for  the 
trials  heard  before  the  court  of  the  cen- 
tumviri.  This  latter  duty  they  lost  in  the 
last  days  of  the  Republic,  but  it  was  restored 
to  them  by  Augustus.  (2)  Qnattuorviri 
iurl  dicundo  (four  men  for  pronouncing 
judgment),  whose  duty  it  was  to  pronounce 
judgment  at  law  in  the  ten  towns  of  Cam- 
pania, like  the  prcefccfi  inri  dicundo,  who 
were  nominated  by  the  praetor  in  the  other 
municipalities ;  they  survived  only  till  the 
time  of  Augustus.  (3)  Tresviri  nortiu-ni 
(three  men  for  night-service),  original)}' .ser- 
vants of  the  consuls,  who  were  responsible 
for  the  peace  and  safety  of  Rome  by  night, 
especially  in  respect  of  danger  bj'  fire. 
When  to  this  duty  was  added  that  of  in- 
vestigating ci-iminal  charges,  they  became 
regular  magistrates  under  the  title  tresviri 
capitdlei.  In  this  capacity  they  had  to 
track  out  escaped  criminals,  to  examine 
prisoners  under  the  authorization  of  the 
higher  magistrates,  to  inspect  the  public 
prisons,  and  to  superintend  the  carrying 
out  of  capital  sentences  and  of  corporal 
punishments.  Hence  prison-warders  and 
executioners  were  placed  under  them. 
Under  the  Empire  it  was  also  their  duty 
to  burn  offensive  books.'  (4)  Tresviri 
mdnetales  (three  men  for  the  mint),   who 

'   [See  Fausset  on  Cicero,  Pro  Cluenlio  60.] 
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had,  under  tlie  Republic,  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver, 
under  the  Empire  that  of  the  copper  cur- 
rency only.  (5)  Quatiuorviri  vits  in  urbe 
purgandis  (four  men  for  cleansing  the 
streets  in  the  city).  And  (G)  Dvoviri  viis 
extra  uvbcin  imrgnw^ix  (two  for  cleansing 


under  -  magistrates  became  vigintiviri 
(twenty  men).  These  were  chosen  from 
the  knights,  and  the  office  of  the  viginti- 
virate  served  as  the  preliminary  step  to  the 
qusestorship. 

Villous.    The  Latin  term  for  the  steward 
of  ail  estate,    {i^cr  Villa  and  Slaves.) 


(1)    *    VILLA    MAriNA. 

(Mara!  painting  from  Tompoii;  Gull  and  Gandy'e  Pom]><:Mnin,  [li.  GO.) 


(2)   *  PLAN   OF  VILLA   SUliURBANA 
of  M.  Arvius  BIdmedes  (Donaldson's  Forn'peii,  ii  1). 
1,  door.     2,  p?)-is(yHMTn.     3,  (oHitium.     4,  ffnllerv.     6.  reciis.     6,  court.     7,  cnjjitKiiortifcus. 
8,  triangular  court  Willi  cold  liath.    9,  tJpJdurlum.    10,  caHdiirtiim.    11,  bedroom.    12,  staircase 
leading  to  lower  story. 


the  streets  outside  the  city),  who  were 
under  the  direction  of  the  sediles.  Under 
Augustus  the  duoviri  last  named  disap- 
peared as  well  as  the  qtiaftuorviri  iuri 
dicundo,  and  the  collective   name  for  the 


Villa.  A  Latin  word  signifying  a 
property  in  the  country,  consisting  of  a 
block  of  buildings  for  habitation  and  for 
domestic  pur])Oses.  With  the  decline  of 
agriculture  and  with  the  growing  preference 
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in  favour  of  country-bouses,  there  arose 
the  distinction  between  villa  rustlca  and 
villa  urbdna.  The  former  served  for  agri- 
cultural purposes ;  the  latter,  so  called 
because  built  in  the  town  style  of  architec- 
ture, only  for  pleasure.  Many  villas  were 
designed  only  for  one  of  the  two  objects, 
others  were  built  for  both.  The  villa 
■rustica  included  apartinMits  for  the  vlltcus, 
or  steward  (a  trustworthy  slave  or  freed- 
man,  who  had  to  superintend  money- 
matters),  the  book-keeper  (actor),  and  the 
slaves,  stalls,  and  store-rooms.  In  the 
erection  of  the  villa  iirbana,  efforts  were 
made  to  unite  the  charm  of  beautiful  land- 
scape with  the  greatest  comfort  and  con- 
venience, and  to  procure  advantages  which  a 
house  in  the  town  hemmed  in  on  all  sides 
by  other  houses  could  not  always  afford. 
It  contained  separate  rooms  and  colonnades 
for  summer  and  winter,  the  former  facing 
the  north,  the  latter  the  south ;  baths, 
rooms  sot  apart  for  physical  exercises, 
library,  and  art  collections.  Outside  were 
parks,  preserves,  fish-ponds,  aviaries,  etc. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Eepublic,  and  still 
more  under  the  Empire,  luxury  in  such 
establishments  reached  its  highest  point. 
[In  Pliny's  Letters,  v  6,  we  have  an  ela- 
borate description  of  his  Tuscan  villa  ;  and, 
in  ii  17,  a  minute  account  of  his  villa  at 
Lauren  tum,  on  the  coast  of  Latium.  The 
accompanying  cuts  give  a  view  of  a  villa 
mdrfna  (fig.  1)  and  a  ground-plan  of  a 
villa  suhurbana  (fig.  2)]. 

Vinalia.  A  wine  festival  kept  by  the 
Romans  in  honour  of  Jupiter  twice  every 
year:  (1)  on  April  23rd  {Vinalia  priora), 
when  the  wine  of  the  previous  year  was 
broached,  and  a  libation  from  it  poured  on 
the  sod;  and  (2)  on  August  19th  (Vinalia 
rustlca,  the  country  festival  of  wine),  when 
.sacrifice  was  made  for  the  ripening  grapes. 
With  both  festivals  was  associated  the  wor- 
ship of  Venus,  who,  as  goddess  of  gardens, 
had  vineyards  also  under  her  protection. 

Vinea.  A  shed  used  by  besieging  armies 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  missiles 
of  the  enemy.    (See  Sieges.) 

Virbius.  An  Italian  god,  identified  with 
Hippolytus,  who  was  raised  to  life  by 
Asclepius,  and  worshipped  together  with 
Diana  as  presiding  genius  of  the  wood  and 
the  chase.     (Cp.  Diana  and  Hippolytus.) 

Virgilius.     Sec  Vergil. 

Virtus.  The  Roman  personification  of 
bravery  in  war.     (See  Honos.) 

Vis.  The  Roman  legal  term  for  acts 
of  violence.     In  earlier  times  offences   of 


this  kind  were  included  under  the  head  of 
perdUellio  (q.v.)  and  high  treason  (see 
Maiestas).  a  special  offence  termed  vis, 
including  disturbances  of  the  peace,  violent 
attacks  upon  the  magistrates  and  the  Senate, 
and  the  illegal  us»b  of  weapons,  was  first 
taken  cognisance  of  by  the  law  of  Plautius, 
89  B.C.,  and  a  special  standing  court  estab- 
lished to  deal  with  it.  (See  Qu^estio.)  The 
penalty  was  proscription  (interclictio  (7qua; 
et  ignis).  Afterwards  more  serious  cases 
of  vis,  which  had  meanwhile  become  subject 
to  civil  process,  came  to  be  considered  as 
criminal  offences,  and  were  punished  with 
confiscation  of  the  third  part  of  one's  pro- 
perty and  disqualification  for  public  offices. 
Under  the  Empire  the  penalties  were  in- 
creased to  death  or  exile. 

Vitruvius  Pollio  (Marcus).  A  military 
engineer  who  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Csesar  and  Augustus.  In  his  old 
age  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  pro- 
cured him  a  pension.  The  leisure  thus 
acquired  he  employed  in  composing  a  work 
on  architecture  in  ten  books  (De  Architec- 
tUra),  drawn  from  Greek  sources  and  from 
his  own  experience.  This  work,  the  only 
one  of  the  kind  which  has  come  down  to 
us  from  ancient  times,  was  composed  ber 
twcen  16-14  B.C.  and  dedicated  to  Augustus. 
The  first  seven  books  treat  of  architecture 
proper  (i,  ai-chitecture  in  general;  ii, 
building-materials;  iii,  temple-building;  iv, 
orders  of  architecture  ;  v,  public  buildings; 
vi,  private  buildings  in  town  and  in  the 
country;  vii,  ornamentation  of  buildings): 
book  viii,  of  water  and  waterways  ;  ix,  of 
the  construction  of  water-clocks ;  x,  of 
machines.  Although  the  author  is  proud 
of  his  accomplishments,  they  do  not  include 
a  capacity  for  giving  his  subject  a  scientific 
treatment.  His  method  of  expression  is  not 
seldom  obscure  and  unintelligible ;  some- 
times it  is  artificial  and  distorted ;  some- 
times vulgar.  An  anonymous  excerpt  from 
the  work  is  still  preserved  under  the  title 
De  Dlvcrsls  Fabrlrls  Architectunicer. 

Volcanus  (better  than  Vulcanus).  The 
Italian  god  of  fire  and  of  the  art  of  forging 
and  smelting;  corresponding  to,  and  identi- 
fied with,  the  Greek  He})hsestus.  As  god 
of  the  forge,  he  also  bears  the  name 
Mulciber,  the  softener  or  smelter  of  metal. 
As  a  beneficent  god  of  natui'e,  who  ripens 
the  fruit  by  his  warmth,  he  is  the  husband 
of  the  Italian  goddess  of  spring,  Maia  or 
Maiesta,  who  shared  the  sacrifices  offered 
by  his  priest,  the  Jlamen  Volcdndlis,  after 
he  had  become  identified  with  Hephaestus. 
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Venus,  who  is  identified  with  Aphrodite, 
was  regarded  as  his  wife.  Among  his 
shrines  in  Rome  the  most  noteworthy  is 
tliat  called  Volcancil,  a  level  space  raised 
above  the  surface  of  the  Comitium,  and 
serving  as  the  hearth  of  the  spot  where 
the  citizens'  assemblies  were  held.  His 
chief  festival,  the  Volcandlia,  was  kept  on 
August  23rd,  when  certain  fish  were  thrown 
into  the  fire  on  the  hearth,  and  races  were 
held  in  the  Circus  Flaminius.  Sacrifices 
were  offered  to  him  as  god  of  metal-work- 
ing on  May  23rd,  the  day  apjjointed  for  a 
cleansing  of  the  trumpets  used  in  worship 
{tubilustvium).  As  lord  of  fire  he  was 
also  the  god  of  conflagrations ;  hence  his 
temples  were  built  outside  the  citj^,  while 
his  temple  in  Rome  was  situated  in  the 
Campus  Martins.  Juturna  {q.v.)  and  Stata 
Mater,  who  causes  fires  to  cease,  were  wor- 
shipped with  him  as  goddesses  who  protect 
from  fires,  and  a  public  sacrifice  was  offered 
to  them  and  him  at  the  festival  of  the 
Volmnalia.     {Cp.  Heph.^stus.) 

Volturnus.     See  Tiberinos. 

Vopiscns.     A    Roman     historian.     (See 

SCRIPTORES  HIST0RI.3E  AUGUST.E.) 

Vota.  Religious  vows  were  e.xtraordi- 
narily  common  among  the  Romans  both  in 
public  and  private  life.  Public  vows  (vota 
jmbllca)  were  sometimes  e.xtraordinary, 
sometimes  ordinary.  As  regards  the  former, 
a  religious  vow  was  uttered  in  times  of 
need,  in  the  name  of  the  State,  to  the 
effect  that,  if  the  gods  averted  the  danger, 
and  caused  the  prosperity  of  the  State  to 
remain  unimpaired  for  the  next  five  or 
ton  years,  a  special  thank-offering  would  be 
paid  them,  consisting  of  presents  of  cattle, 
large  sacrifices,  banquets  {Icctisternia),  a 
tithe  of  the  booty,  a  temple,  games,  etc. 
In  older  times  a  vcr  sacrum  (q.v.)  was  also 
promised.  These  vows  were  drawn  up  in 
writing  under  the  direction  of  the  ponfl- 
flc.es,  recited  by  the  pontifex  maximus, 
and  privately  rehearsed  after  him  by  a 
consul  or  prastor.     The  pontifex  then  put 


awa}'  the  document  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses, for  purposes  of  reference  when  the 

j  vow  was  executed.  Ordinary  vows  for 
the  good  of  the  State  were  offered  on  the 

I  Capitol  by  the  higher  oificials  on  entering 
office  (the  consuls  on  January  1st)  and  on 
leaving  for  their  province.  This  was  called 
the  votOriuii  nuncupCdio.  After  30  B.C. 
a  special  votum  was  offered  up  for  the 
welfare  of  the  emperor  and  his  familj',  ou 
January  Srd.  Down  to  the  7tli  century 
A.D.,  both  in  Rome  and  throughout  the 
Empire,  this  day,  which  was  itself  called 
votum,  was  kept  as  a  holiday  by  all  bodies 
both  civil  and  religious. 

Under  the  Empire  vows  were  regularlj'' 
made  for  longer  periods  of  time  (five,  ten, 
fifteen,  twenty  years,  vota  quinquenndlia, 
decennaUa,  quindecennalia,  vlccnnaUa). 
Besides  these  there  were  extraordinary  vota 
for  the  return  and  safety  of  the  emperor,  the 
accouchement  of  the  empress,  the  birthday 
and  accession  day  of  the  emperor,  and  the 
like.  Private  vows  (vofa  prlvdta)  were 
made  on  the  most  varied  occasions.  They 
might  be  solemnly  offered  in  a  temple,  or 
made  suddenly  in  times  of  momentaiy 
peril.  In  the  former  case  a  sealed  writing 
containing  the  vow  was  fastened  to  the 
knees  of  the  god's  image,  and  then  taken 
by  the  priest  of  the  temple  into  his 
keeping,  to  be  opened  at  the  proper  time. 
In  the  latter  case,  if  the  prayer  was  ful- 
filled, the  vow  had  to  be  most  scrupulousl}' 
executed.  The  offering  was  generally  ac- 
companied by  a  votive  tablet,  which  was 
placed  on  the  walls  of  the  temple,  and 
contained  an  inscription  or  a  relief  or  a 
picture  relating  to  the  vow.  Thus  ship- 
wrecked mariners  offered  jiainted  repre- 
sentations of  the  wreck  in  the  temples  of 
Neptune  or  Isis  [Horace,  Odes  i  5,  13-16  ; 
Persius,  i  90]. 

Vulcanus.    See  Volcanus. 
Vulcatius   Gallicanus.      A    Roman   his- 
torian. (Sec       SCRIPTORES        HiSTORIiE. 

Augusts.) 


w 


War  Dance.    Sec  Pyrrhic  Dance. 

Warfare.  (1)  Greek.  The  distinctively 
warlike  people  among  the  Greeks  were  the 
Spartans,  whose  whole  life  from  early 
youth  to  advanced  age  was  spent  in  the 
continual  practice  of  martial  exercises. 
Even  the  meals  shared  in  common  by  all 
Spartans  who  had  attained  the  full  rights 


of  citizens,  were  arranged  with  reference- 
to  military  service.  (See  Stssitia.)  Owing^ 
to  constant  practice  in  military  exercises 
of  every  possible  kind,  the  Spartan  army 
possessed  a  dexterity  in  the  handling  of 
weapons,  and  a  tactical  education,  which, 
combined  with  their  lofty  sentiment  of 
military  honour,  for  a  long  period  ensured 
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their  supremacy  over  the  other  Greek 
races.  The  duty  of  service,  which  began 
with  the  twentieth  year,  and  admitted  of 
no  exceptions,  did  not  terminate  until 
capacity  for  service  came  to  an  end ;  but 
with  his  sixtieth  year  the  soldier  became 
exempt  from  foreign  service.  Originally 
the  heavy-armed  infantry,  or  hoplites,  con- 
sisted solely  of  Spartans ;  but  even  at  the 
time  of  the  Persian  Wars,  side  by  side  with 
the  Spartans,  whose  troops  in  their  larger 
divisions  were  termed  luclioi,  the  jwriaci 
also  served  as  soldiers,  but  in  separate 
divisions.  The  helots  who  accompanied 
the  army  served  as  personal  attendants  to 
the  hoplites  (see  Hypaspista:),  and  as  light- 
armed  troops  in  battle.  A  picked  corps  of 
the  hoplites,  specially  employed  as  a  royal 
body-guard,  were  those  known  as  hippelg 
(horsemen)  composed  of  300  Spartans  under 
thirty  years  of  age,  who  were  selected  by 
the  three  hipjmgretai,  and  commanded  by 
them.  A  peculiar  corps  of  lighter  infantry 
was  formed  from  the  Scirltfe  (the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  of  Sciritis),  who  were  spe- 
cially employed  on  the  out-post  service  of 
the  camp  ;  they  were  used  as  scouts  on  the 
march,  and  in  battle  had  their  position  as- 
signed them  on  the  left  wing.  The  Spartans 
also  kept  up  a  fleet,  in  which  the  helots  were 
employed  as  marines  and  oarsmen ;  in  cases 
of  great  emergency  they  were  transformed 
into  heavy-armed  soldiers  and  served  in  the 
army,  after  which  they  received  their  free- 
dom. (See  Neodamodeis.)  From  the  end  of 
the  5tli  century  B.C.  the  Lacedaemonian  army 
was  divided  into  six  morce,  each  commanded 
by  a  polemarch.  Owing  to  their  steadily 
decreasing  numbers  the  Spartans  onl}' 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  battalions,  which 
were  brought  up  to  their  full  complement 
by  the  addition  of  perieeci.  The  olEcers, 
however,  were  exclusively  Spartans,  and  the 
place  of  honour  was  always  reserved  for  that 
body.  In  military  expeditions  the  troops 
often  consisted  of  periwci,  nedddmodels, 
allies,  and  mercenaries,  while  the  Spartans 
acted  only  as  officers  (see  Xenagos)  and 
members  of  the  royal  staif.  On  the  cavalry, 
which  only  played  a  subordinate  part  among 
the  Spartans,  see  HiPPEis.  The  ephors 
had  the  command  of  the  veterans  in  time  of 
war.  In  the  earlier  times  the  kings  divided 
the  supreme  authority;  but  after  512  B.C. 
one  alone  commanded,  unless  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  required  more  than  one 
general.  The  fleet  was  commanded  by 
uaxarchoi. 

Among  the  Athenians  the  citizens  of  the 


first  three  classes  were  alone  eligible  as 
ho[)lites,  and  they  were  chosen,  according 
to  Solon's  law,  from  thepentacoswincdimni, 
hippeis,  and  zcuyltcr  ;  the  fourth  class,  the 
thctcs,  were  freed  from  service,  and  were 
only  exceptionally  employed  at  sea,  but 
sometimes  as  light-armed  troops  on  land. 
They  were  very  rarely  heavily  armed,  and 
were  always  remunerated  at  the  expense 
of  the  State.  The  age  of  military  service 
extended  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  sixtieth 
year ;  there  were  thus  forty-two  classes  of 
age,  and  every  man  was  mustered  in  a 
certain  list  (kdtiiloyos)  under  the  name  of 
the  archon  fpOnymus  under  whom  he  had 
first  attained  the  age  of  service.'  The 
first  two  of  these  classes  were  only  em- 
ploj-ed  (a.s  perlpoloi)  to  patrol  the  frontiers. 
Foreign  service  began  in  the  twentieth 
year.  From  these  classes,  which  were 
on  each  occasion  called  out  by  a  special 
vote  of  the  people,  only  so  many  as 
were  absolutely  necessary  were  taken  out 
of  each  of  the  ten  plu/lir.  or  tribes.  The 
members  of  the  Council,  and  probably  all 
other  officials,  were  exempt  from  service. 
The  men  who  were  levied  were  enrolled, 
according  to  their  pihyhv,  in  ten  battalions, 
taxeis  (see  Taxiakchus),  which  are  some- 
times called  phyla,  while  their  subdivisions 
are  called  lochoi.  On  the  occasion  of  a 
levy  the  troops  were  sometimes  equipped 
by  the  aid  of  the  aliens  resident  in  Attica 
(see  Metceci),  and  also,  in  the  days  of  the 
earlier  Attic  confederation,  by  means  of  the 
contingents  contributed  by  the  allies.  It 
was  the  hoplites  who  were  benefited  by 
this  equipment.  From  the  time  of  Pericles, 
and  during  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the 
cavalry  received  pay  and  maintenance 
money,  usuallj'  amounting  in  all  to  4  obols 
(b^d.)  a  day.  The  State  also  allowed  pay 
and  maintenance  for  the  horseman's  per- 
sonal attendant.  On  the  Athenian  cavalry, 
which  was  more  important  than  the  Lace- 
daemonian, see  Hippeis.      As  to  the  fleet, 

'  [This  is  the  view  of  Sf\\itma.m\,  Aiitujii Hies  of 
Greece,  Eng.  trans.,  p.  423  ;  but  in  Aristotle's  Coh- 
stitution  of  Athens  53,  a  distinction  is  drawn 
between  the  arcliim  of  the  year  in  -which  service 
began  and  the  epoiiijiiuis,  who  was  one  of  thf 
forty-two  eponijmoi  ton  luliklon  (tlie  ages  of  mili- 
tary service).  Who  tliese  ejmni/moi  were  is  un- 
certain ;  possibly  (as  suggested  by  Mr.  Kenyon) 
they  were  forty-two  hex-oes  of  tlie  legendary 
history  of  Athens.  In  any  case  they  must  not 
bo  confounded  either  with  tlie  eponymous  heroes 
who  gave  their  names  to  the  ten  tribes  instituted 
by  Cllsthenes,  or  witli  the  archon  ejioiiymiis,  who 
gave  his  name  to  the  year  in  which  he  was  chief 
arclion.] 
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on  which  Athens  mainlj'  relied  in  time  of 
war,  the  Council  (see  Boule)  had  to  see 
that  a  certain  number  of  vessels  of  war 
were  built  annually.  The  supervision  of 
the  ships  in  the  docks  (ncOria)  was  exer- 
cised by  a  special  board,  the  ten  epimSletce 
of  the  neoria.  It  was  their  duty  to  consign 
the  vessels,  with  the  equipments  allowed 
by  the  State,  to  the  trierarchs  (see  Lei- 
TOURGIA),  wealthy  citizens  who  undertook 
to  complete  the  equipment  of  the  vessels,  to 
provide  sailors  and  oarsmen,  and  to  take  the 
command  over  them ;  while  the  marines, 
the  eiAbdfai,  were  under  their  own  com- 
manders. The  strCdeijoi  (q.v.)  held  the 
chief  command  over  the  fleet  as  well  as 
over  the  land  forces. 

In  most  of  the  other  Greek  states  the 
hoplites,  consisting  of  wealthy  citizens, 
formed  the  main  strength  of  the  army,  and 
generally  helped  to  turn  the  scale  in  en- 
gagements in  which  the  light-armed  troops 
and  the  cavalry  played  a  subordinate  part. 
They  fought  in  the  jj/ioZa?!.-?;  (g'.z).),  in  closely 
serried  lines  eight  deep.  The  pick  of  the 
troops  were  stationed  on  the  right  wing  as 
the  post  of  honour,  to  advance  to  meet  the 
foe  amid  the  singing  of  the  pcran.  When 
at  a  distance  of  about  200  j-ards,  at  the 
signal  of  a  trumpet,  they  raised  the  battle- 
cr}'  (dldlu)  and  charged  either  at  a  run  or 
at  quick  march.  It  was  only  the  Spartans 
who  slowly  advanced  at  an  even  pace  and 
to  the  sound  of  flutes.  Requesting  per- 
mission to  bury  the  dead  was  the  formal 
admission  of  defeat.  The  enduring  token 
of  victory  was  a  trophy  composed  of  the 
armour  captured  from  the  defeated  side. 
It  was  usual  to  join  battle  on  ground  which 
was  suitable  for  the  phalanx.  The  Pelopon- 
nesian  War  was  the  means  of  introducing 
many  innovations,  including  the  formation 
of  a  regular  force  of  light  infantry,  called 
peltastcc  iq.v.).  Still  more  decisive  in  the 
transformation  of  the  general  system  of 
Greek  warfare  was  the  famous  retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand,  the  first  important  mercenarj^ 
army  among  the  Greeks  which  tried  to  make 
the  phalanx  of  hoplites  suit  the  ground 
better,  and  to  utilize  at  the  same  time  the 
light  infantry,  or  peltasts,  and  the  gymnetcs 
(spearmen,  bowmen,  and  slingers).  Iphi- 
crates,  the  first  distinguished  general  of 
mercenary  troops,  introduced  a  lighter 
equipment  by  substituting  a  small  pclta  for 
the  heavy  shield,  adopting  a  longer  sword 
and  spear,  lighter  shoes,  and  a  linen  corslet. 

In  the  course  of  the  4th  century  B.C.  the 
army  composed  of  civilians  gave  way  more 


and  more  to  the  mercenary  army,  which,  by 
its  intimate  knowledge  of  the  use  of  its 
weapons  gained  an  immense  advantage  in 
actual  war.  {Sec  Mercenaries.)  An  im- 
portant novelty  was  oblique  battle-order, 
the  discovery  of  Epaminondas.  In  this  the 
great  mass  and  strength  of  the  hoplites  was 
drawn  up  in  considerable  depth  on  one  of 
the  two  wings,  without  any  expansion  of 
the  front.  The  hoplites  coald  thus  make  a 
vigorous  attack  on  the  centre  of  the  enemy's 
wing,  whilst  the  true  centre  and  other  wing 
of  the  assailants  was  held  in  reserve,  with 
a  view  to  advancing  later  to  crush  the 
eneany. 

The  Macedonian  method  of  warfare,  in- 
vented by  king  Philip  II  and  his  son 
Alexander,  was  founded  on  the  Greek 
military  organization  adapted  to  Mace- 
donian requirements.  For  this  purpose 
that  organization  was  duly  developed,  and 
the  diflerent  parts  of  the  army,  the  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  light  and  heavy-armed 
troops,  military  levies,  allies  and  mercenary 
troops,  were  blended  together  into  a  far 
freer  and  more  effective  system  than  the 
Greeks  ever  attained  in  their  art  of  war. 
In  point  of  numbers  the  strongest  com- 
ponent part  of  the  Macedonian  army,  as 
elsewhere,  was  the  heavy  and  light  infantry. 
The  former  consisted  of  the  pezStevroi,  a 
body  of  Macedonians  of  free  but  not  noble 
origin,  corresponding  to  the  Greek  hoplites, 
but  not  so  heavily  armed.  Like  the  hop- 
lites, they  fought  in  a  phalanx,  but  this 
was  generally  deeper  than  theii-s,  being 
eight  and  afterwards  sixteen  men  deep. 
They  fell  into  six  taxeis,  corresponding 
to  the  number  of  the  districts  of  Mace- 
donia, each  of  which  was  represented  by 
one  taxis.  (See  further  under  Phalanx.) 
The  hypaspistcp,  (q.v.)  Avere  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Hellenic  peltasts,  and  were  a 
standing  corps  of  3,000  men.  Besides 
these  there  were  strong  contingents  of 
other  kinds  of  light  infantr}',  especially 
spearmen  and  archers.  While  in  the 
Greek  armies  the  number  of  the  cavalry 
had  always  been  small,  they  formed  nearly 
one-sixth  of  the  whole  army  which  Alex- 
ander took  with  him  on  his  Asiatic  expedi- 
tion, and  consisted  of  an  equal  number  of 
heavy  and  light  cavalry.  (Sec  further  under 
HiPPEiS.)  The  central  point  in  the  great 
battles  of  Alexander  was  the  phalanx  ;  on 
the  right  of  this  were  placed  the  hypas- 
pistw,  the  heavy  and  light  Macedonian 
cavalry,  the  spearmen,  and  archers;  on  the 
left,  the  Thracian  peltasts,  the  Hellenic  con- 
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tingent  of  cavalry,  together  with  the  Thes- 
salian  cavalr3',and  light  troops  and  horsemen 
and  archers.  The  two  wings  were  reckoned 
I'rom  the  centre  of  the  phalanx ;  the  right 
being  generally  reserved  for  the  attack,  and 
led  by  the  king.  The  light  troops  began 
the  attack,  which  was  followed  up  by  the 
heavily  armed  Macedonian  cavalry  sup- 
ported by  the  hyjmspistce.  The  heavy 
infantry  came  up  in  detachments  to  keep 
the  line  unbroken,  and  formed  an  oblique 
battle-arraj'.  Thus  the  main  attack  was 
made  by  the  heavy  cavalry,  and  no  longer 
by  the  phalanx,  as  with  the  Greeks.  The 
phalanx  formed  instead  a  solid  centre  of  the 
whole  array,  which  it  was  impossible  for  the 
enemy  to  break  through,  and  which,  in  the 
event  of  its  making  the  attack,  was  perfectly 
irresistible.  Under  the  Dldddchi,  or  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander,  the  phalanx  of  heavy 
infantry  formed  the  centre  of  the  battle 
array,  but  less  with  a  view  to  its  taking 
part  in  the  attack  than  to  lengthen  out  the 
formation  and  give  it  a  solid  basis.  The 
battle  was  decided  by  the  wings,  which 
were  composed  of  cavalry,  one  wing  being 
destined  for  the  attack,  while  the  other 
remained  on  the  defensive.  The  light 
infantry,  and  the  elephants  {q.v.)  used  by 
the  Diadochi  in  war,  were  incidentally 
brought  to  bear  as  occasion  required,  more 
especially  to  cover  the  preparatory  move- 
ments of  the  cavalry  on  the  attacking 
wing. 

In  the  course  of  the  3rd  century  bx;.  the 
cavalry  declined  in  numbers  and  impor- 
tance ;  and  the  heavy-armed  infantry, 
which  was  now  armed  with  the  long 
sarissa  even  in  Greece  itself,  became  in- 
creasingly effective.  The  phalanx  was 
used  independently  for  purposes  of  attack, 
and  this  attack  was  generally  decisive. 
During  this  century,  large  standing  armies 
of  mercenary  troops  became  common.  In 
Greece  proper,  the  only  army  of  importance 
at  this  time  was  that  of  the  Achaean  League, 
after  its  reorganization  by  Philopcemen. 
Greek  warfare  succumbed  in  the  struggle 
with  the  Romans,  mainly  because  the 
limitations  attaching  to  the  tactics  of  the 
phalanx  were  ill-suited  to  a  hand  to  hand 
engagement.  {See  Legion;  and  cp.  Castra, 
DiLECTUs,  Sacramentum,  and  Stipendium. 
See  also  Sieges  and  Ship.) 

War  Gods.  (1)  Greek.  See  Ares  and 
Enyo  (1). 

(2)  Roman.    See  Mars  and  Bellona  (1). 

War  Tribunes.     See  Tribuni  BIilitum. 

Watchmen.    See  Vigiles  and  Vigili^e. 


Water-clock.    See  Clepsydra. 

Weapons.  The  weapons  of  attack  and 
defence  employed  by  the  Greeks  of  historic 
times  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
with  which  the  Homeric  heroes  appear 
equipped  in  an  earlier  age.  The  changes 
gradually  introduced,  especially  after  the 
Persian  Wars,  tended  to  make  the  armour 
lighter  and  to  give  greater  power  of  move- 
ment to  the  combatants.  For  defensive 
armour  they  used  a  helmet  (q.v.);  a 
cuirass  (sec  Thorax);  a  girdle  (zoma)  of 
leather  or  felt,  covering  the  lower  part  of 
the  body,  and  reaching  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  thighs.  Sometimes  this  consisted 
of  narrow  strips  called  pterygSs  (wings) 
arranged  either  in  single  or  double  rows,  and 
covered  with  metal.  Sometimes  it  was  a 
complete  coat  plated  with  bands  of  metal. 
The  greaves  {knemls)  covered  the  front  part 
of  the  legs  from  the  ankles  to  just  above 
the  knee,  and  consisting  of  flexible  metal 
plates  or  leather  fastened  behind  with 
buckles.  The  weapons  of  defence  were 
completed  by  the  shield  (q.v.). 

For  offensive  weapons  they  had,  beside 
the  sivord  (q.v.),  the  lance  (d6rii),  five  tn 
seven  feet  long.  This  was  of  iron,  some- 
times broader,  sometimes  narrower,  and 
sometimes  hooked  and  with  an  iron  joint 
on  the  butt  end  which  served  to  fix  the 
spear  more  easily  in  the  ground,  or  could 
be  used  as  an  offensive  weapon  when  the 
regular  head  was  broken  off.  The  cavalry 
used  a  shorter  lance  (palton)  for  hurling  as 
well  as  thrusting;  this  was  much  shorter 
than  the  Macedonian  sarissa  (q.v.).  The 
other  weapons  of  attack  were  javelins 
(akontton)  of  different  sizes,  the  longer 
kinds  of  which  were  hurled  by  means  of  a 
thong  (see  Gymnastics,  fig.  1),  bows  and 
arrows  (see  Bows),  and  slings  (q.v.).  On 
the  equipment  of  the  different  kinds  of 
troops,  see  Gymnet^,  Hippeis,  Hoplites, 
Peltast.e. 

Among  the  Romans  the  full  equipment 
of  defensive  armour  similarly  consisted  of 
helmet  (q.v.),  cuirass  (see  Lokica),  greaves 
(ocrea),  and  shield  (q.v.).  With  regard  to 
the  greaves,  it  must  be  noted  that  in  later 
times  the  infantry  wore  them  only  on  the 
right  foot,  which  was  unprotected  by  the 
shield. 

Besides  the  sword  (q.v.),  the  horse  and 
foot  of  the  legion  alike  used,  as  an  offensive 
weapon,  the  lance  (see  Hasta).  It  was 
only  the  light-armed  troops  that  fought 
with  javelins  and  slings.  Then  the  pllum 
(q.v.)  was  introduced  first  for  a  part  and 
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finally  for  the  whole  of  the  legion.  This 
was  the  missile  which  the  Romans  hurled 
at  the  commencement  of  an  engagement, 
before  coming  to  close  quarters  with 
their  swords.  For  fuller  details  on  the 
changes  that  took  place  in  the  Roman 
arms  see  Legion.  Boirs  were  not  a 
national  Roman  weapon,  and  were  only 
used  by  their  allies.  On  the  engines  of 
war,  see  Artillery. 

Weaving  was  practised  among  Greeks 
and  Romans  from  the  earliest  times.  They 
regarded  Athene  and  Minerva  respectively 
as  the  inventress  of  spinning  and  weaving, 
together  with  the  distalf  and  spindle. 
The  weaving  of  wool  was  more  especially 
pursued,  because  the  original  (and  down  to 
late  times  the  ordinary)  dress  of  Greeks  and 
Romans  was  of  that  material.  From  the 
earliest  date  working  in  wool  formed  part 
of  the  household  duties  of  women,  who 
eitherwove  withtheirown  hands  thegreater 
part  of  the  clothing  necessary  for  ordinary 
use,  or  superintended  its  manufacture  by 
their  slaves.  Apart  from  the  coarse  fabric 
used  by  the  lower  classes  and  slaves,  the 
only  articles  made  by  tradespeople  were 
costly  woven  stuifs,  such  as  coverlets, 
carpets,  curtains,  etc.,  the  manufacture  of 
which  demanded  greater  practice  and  more 
complicated  processes. 

In  spinning,  the  woman  held  the  distaff 
(Gr.  eldkiite  ,•  Lat.  colus)  wrapped  about 
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^vith  carded  wool  in  her  left  hand  or  under 
the  left  arm,  or  fixed  it  in  her  girdle. 
With  the  right  she  drew  out  and  twisted 
the  fibres,  and  attached  them  to  the  spindle 
(Gr.  atrakfos ;  Lat.  fusiis).  The  latter  was 
caused  to  revolve  rapidly,  and  its  rotation 
was  made  more  rapid  and  stead3'  by  means 
of  a  small  wheel  called  the  whorl  (vorti- 
celhim),  fitted  to  its  lower  extremity. 
When  the  spindle  was  lull,  what  was  wound 


was  taken  off  and  placed  in  the  spinning 
basket  (kdldthos). 

For  weaving,  the  oldest  looms  were 
upright  with  a  vertically  inserted  warp, 
through  which  the  weaver  had  to  draw  the 
woof  by  passing  backwards  and  forwards 
across  the  loom.  After  the  introduction  of 
the  improved  horizontal  loom  (supposed  to  be 
an  invention  of  the  Egyptians),  at  wliich  the 
weaver  worked  sitting,  the  old-fashioned 
looms  were  retained  in  Italy  only  for 
weaving  flax  and  for  making  what  was 
called  the  iimica  recta.  According  to  a 
long-established  custom,  the  boy  put  this  on 
when  receiving  the  toga  of  manhood ;  and  the 
bride  also  assumed  it  on  the  evening  before 
her  wedding.  As  a  rule  only  plain  stuffs 
were  woven  in  lengths,  and  only  those  of 
one  colour  were  in  general  use  ;  but  patterns 
were  also  worn.  The  ancients  were  also 
inventors  of  the  peculiar  art  of  weaving  in 
colours,  the  technique  oi  which  the  Greeks 
had  vei'y  early  borrowed  from  the  Orientals, 
since  the  Homeric  women  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  it  [//.  xiv  178 ;  xxii  440]. 
They  were  no  less  skilled  in  weaving  in 
gold,  which  also  came  from  the  East.  The 
principal  place  for  silk-weaving  was,  till 
the  time  of  Pliny  [xV.  //.  xi  77),  the  Greek 
island  of  Cos,  where  the  fine,  transparent 
Coan  fabrics  were  made  from  the  cocoons 
imported  thither.  Silk-stuffs  imported  by 
various  means  from  China  were  also 
taken  to  pieces,  coloured,  and  then  worked 
up  with  linen  yarn,  cotton-wool,  or  sheep's 
wool  to  half-silk  stuffs,  called  scrictr,  vestes. 
Stuffs  entirely  of  silk  first  came  into  use  in 
the  3rd  century  a.d. 

Wills.  (1)  Amongst  the  Athenians,  a 
testator  was  not  allowed,  in  default  of  legi- 
timate heirs,  to  bequeath  his  property  to 
one  not  of  his  own  family.  {See  Gennet^.) 
It  was  Solon  who  first  legislated  for  the  re- 
moval of  this  restriction,  which  custom,  how- 
ever, continued  to  maintain.  Solon,  however, 
granted  free  testamentary  powers  only  in 
those  cases  where  there  were  no  legitimate 
sons.  If  there  were  any  such  sons,  a 
will  could  only  be  made  in  favour  of  other 
persons  in  the  event  of  the  sons  d3'ing  before 
their  majority.  If  a  fatlier  had  daughters 
onlj',  he  could  make  a  will  in  favour  of  other 
persons  only  on  condition  that  they  married 
his  daughters.  Children,  born  out  of  wed- 
lock, who  had  not  been  legitimized,  were 
only  allowed  to  have  a  legacy  bequeathed 
them,  which  was  no t  to  exceed  1 ,000  drachmae 
(£33)  in  amount.  Besides  persons  under 
age  or  of  unsound   mind,  those  who  held 
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an  official  post,  and  had  not  yet  rendered  an 
account  ot  their  administration,  were  con- 
sidered incapable  of  making  a  will.  The 
will,  when  drawn  up,  was  sealed  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses  and  deposited  with 
a  responsible  pereon  in  order  that  it  might 
be  opened,  also  in  presence  of  witnesses, 
immediately  on  the  death  of  the  testator,  in 
case  he  might  have  given  any  special  direc- 
tions for  his  funeral. 

(2)  Amongst  the  Romans  the  most  ancient 
form  of  will  is  the  testumentum  comitus 
caldtls,  called  thus,  because  it  was  drawn 
up  in  the  patrician  comitia  calata  (q.v.)  at 
which  the  pontii'ex  was  present.  Besides 
this  form,  of  which  only  patricians  could 
avail  themselves,  one  which  plebeians  could 
use  was  introduced  in  the  time  of  the  kings, 
the  tcstamcntum  in  procinctu.  This  con- 
sisted in  a  verbal  declaration  made  by  a 
soldier,  who  was  a  citizen,  in  the  presence 
of  three  or  four  of  his  comrades,  while 
the  general  was  taking  the  auspices  before 
joining  battle.  Both  these  forms  were 
superseded  by  the  tcstamcntum  per  ccs  et 
libram  or  per  fdmillce  manclpfdVincm, 
called  mancipatio  (q.v.),  on  account  of  the 
proceedings  observed  on  the  occasion.  By 
means  of  a  feigned  sale  the  testator  handed 
over  his  fortune  (familia)  to  a  feigned 
purchaser  (familiw  emptor  fiducldrtns)  in 
the  presence  of  six  witnesses,  on  condition 
that  he  divided  it  among  those  nominated 
as  the  testator's  heirs  on  his  death.  This 
process  was  simplified  in  later  times,  al- 
though, for  the  sake  of  form,  the  familicp. 
emptor  was  retained ;  but  a  single  person 
was  appointed  heir,  and  charged  with  the 
duty  of  paying  the  individual  legacies.  If 
the  testamentary  disposition  was  delivered 
in  writing,  as  was  regularly  the  case,  the 
witnesses  sealed  the  will,  and  each  one 
signed  his  name  near  the  seal.  The  deed 
was  deposited  with  a  friend  or  in  a  temple, 
or  with  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and,  after  it 
had  been  opened  in  due  cour.se,  a  copy  was 
made  and  the  original  placed  in  the  public 
archives. 

The  form  of  the  pradorian  will  was  still 
simpler.  It  was  sealed  before  the  pra;tor 
in  the  presence  of  seven  witnesses.  In  the 
time  of  the  emperors,  soldiers  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  making  wills  in  any  form  they 
pleased,  which  were  perfectly  valid  if  the 
soldier  died  in  the  service  or  within  the 
first  year  of  leaving  it.  The  testamcntiim 
per  ces  ct  libram  was  abolished  in  439  a.d. 
by  Theodosius  II,  and  the  form  of  the 
praetorian  will  was  changed  to  the  simple 


one  of  the  Justinian  law,  by  which  a  man 
could  legally  register  his  will.  The  right 
of  making  a  will  {ius  testamcnti  fartlonis) 
was  only  possessed  by  independent  Roman 
citizens  and  Vestal  Virgins,  and  only  those 
women  besides  who,  by  the  death  of  the 
person  in  authority  over  them,  had  come 
into  the  possession  of  legal  rights  {sUl  iUrts), 
though  only  with  the  approval  of  their 
guardians.  {See  Tdtor.)  Sons  who  were 
under  parental  control  were  granted  the 
privilege  under  Augustus  as  a  reward  for 
their  services  in  the  field  {pccidium  cas- 
trensS).  Under  Constantino  it  was  granted 
as  a  reward  to  persons  holding  a  civil  office. 

Slaves  and  those  who  were  not  Romans 
(pSrSgrlni)  had  not  the  right  of  making  a 
will,  yet  the  former  might  be  testamentary 
heirs,  if  they  received  their  freedom  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  latter  might  receive  a 
bequest  in  trust.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  property  in  the  hands  of 
women,  the  Lex  Vdconia  (IGi)  B.C,)  forbade 
women  being  appointed  heirs  [in  cases  where 
the  testator's  property  exceeded  £1,(XX)],  but 
permitted  them  to  receive  a  legacy  that  did 
not  exceed  half  the  amount  of  the  inheritance. 
In  the  interest  of  blood  relations  the  Lex 
Falcldia  (40  B.C.)  established  that  only  three- 
quarters  of  the  heritage  should  be  distributed 
in  legacies,  and  that  at  least  one-quarter 
should  fall  to  the  share  of  the  natural  heir. 
Augustus  ordained  that  unmarried  (ca'ltbcs) 
and  childless  (orbi)  persons  should  onlj' 
inherit  from  relations  within  six  degrees. 
The  former  in  particular  were  to  be  deprived 
of  the  whole  of  their  bequests,  unless  thej- 
married  within  a  hundred  days  ;  the  latter 
were  only  to  receive  half;  he  also  laid  a  tax 
of  five  per  cent,  on  testamentary  property. 
Not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  will  was  tan- 
tamount to  being  excluded  from  the  in- 
heritance ;  it  was  however  the  custom  to 
mention  disinherited  children  especially  by 
name,  and  to  add  the  reason  for  their  being 
disinherited.  All  those  were  considered 
the  principal  heirs  {Itcrcdcs),  who  received 
shares  that  could  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
a  recognised  fraction  of  the  as,  which  was 
divided  into  twelve  nncicp.  The  foIo  heir 
was  called  hercs  ex  asse  ;  the  co-heirs,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  designated  according 
to  the  share  of  their  inheritance;  for  in- 
stance, hcrcs  ex  tricnte,  heir  to  a  third  part. 
{See  also  LxnERiTANCE.) 

Winds  were  regarded  by  Greeks  and 
Romans  alike  as  divine  beings.  In  Homer, 
who  only  mentions  the  four  chief  winds, 
mri^ds  (North),  ZCphijrus  (West),  Eurus 
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(East),  and  Kotus  (South),  they  are,  accord- 
ing to  one  accovint  [Od.  x  1-75],  committed 
by  Zeus  to  the  charge  of  jEoIus  {q.v.,  2). 
But  elsewhere  they  appear  as  indepen- 
dent personalities,  who,  dwelling  in  Thrace 
[n.  ix  5,  of  Boreas  and  Zephyrus],  display 
their  activity  at  the  command  of  Zeus  and 
otlier  gods,  and  are  invoked  by  men  with 
prayers  and  sacrifices  [11.  xxiii  195]. 
Hesiod  [Thcog.  378]  calls  these  winds  chil- 
dren of  Astrpeus  and  Eos,  and  distinguishes 
them  as  beneficent  beings  from  the  de- 
structive winds,  the  children  of  Typhoeus 
[Thcog.  869]  Some  particular  myths  speak 
only  of  Boreas  and  Zephyrus  (q.v.),  from 
whom,  on  account  of  their  swiftness,  famous 
horses  were  supposed  to  be  descended. 
Thus  [in  //.  xvi  150]  the  horses  of  Achilles 
are  called  the  children  of  Zephyrus  and 
Podarge,  one  of  the  Harpies  {see  Harpyi^.). 
The  latter,  in  accordance  with  their  original 
nature,  are  also  deities  of  the  wind,  or 
rather  of  the  storm.  In  historical  times 
the  cult  of  the  winds  in  general,  or  that 
of  Boreas  or  Zephyrus  in  particular, 
flourished  at  special  places  in  Greece.  In 
Italy  also  they  were  held  in  much  venera- 
tion, particularly  the  fructifying  wind 
Favonius,  which  corresponded  to  Zephyrus. 
In  Rome  the  tempests  (tcinpestdtcs)  had  a 
sanctuary  of  their  own  with  regular  sacri- 
fices at  the  Porta  Ccipvna,  which  was 
founded  in  259  B.C.,  in  consequence  of  a 
vow  made  for  the  preservation  of  a  Roman 
fleet  in  a  storm  at  sea.  Roman  generals 
when  embarking  usually  offered  prayers  to 
the  winds  and  storms,  as  well  as  to  the 
other  gods,  and  cast  offerings  and  bloody 
sacrifices  into  the  waves  to  propitiate  them. 
To  the  beneficent  winds  white  animals  were 
offered,  and  those  of  a  dark  colour  to  the 
malignant  equinoctial  and  winter  storms. 
The  victims  were  generally  rams  and  lambs. 

In  works  of  art  the  winds  are  usually 
represented  with  winged  head  and  shoulders, 
open  mouth,  and  inflated  cheeks.  The  most 
noteworthy  monument,  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  is  the  Tou-ei-  of  the  Winds 
(q.v.)  still  standing  in  excellent  preservation 
at  Athens,  on  which  eight  winds  are  re- 
presented (Boreas,  N. ;  Kaiklas,  N.E. ; 
Apeliotes,  E. ;  Eurus,  S.E. ;  Notus,  S. ; 
Lips,  S.W. ;  Zephyrus,  W. ;  Argcstes  or 
Sclron,  N.W.). 

Wine.  From  the  very  earliest  times 
wine  was  the  daily  beverage  of  the  Greeks, 
and  was  made  in  every  Greek  country. 
The  best  was  produced  on  the  coasts  and 
islands   of    the    jEgcan,   such    as    Thasos, 


Rhodes,  Cyprus,  and,  above  all,  Chios  and 
Lesbos. 

The  cultivation  of  the  vine  was  common 
in  Lower  Italy  before  its  colonization  by 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans  had  vineyards 
in  very  early  times.  Wine  wan  however 
long  regarded  as  an  article  of  luxury,  and 
was  limited  in  its  use.  The  regular  pro- 
duction of  wine  (the  method  of  which  was 
imported  from  Greece,  together  with  the 
finer  varieties  of  vines)  first  came  in  with 
the  decline  of  the  cultivation  of  cereals. 
The  home-grown  wines  were  of  little  es- 
teem, as  compared  with  the  Greek,  and 
especially  the  highly  prized  island  wines, 
until  the  1st  century  B.C.  After  this  date 
the  careful  treatment  of  a  number  of 
Italian,  and  more  particularly  of  Campanian 
brands  (such  as  the  Falernian,  Cajcuban, 
and  Massic),  procured  for  them  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  first  wines  of  the  world. 
They  formed  an  important  article  of  ex- 
port, not  merely  to  the  collective  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire,  Greece  herself  not 
excepted,  but  also  Iseyond  the  Roman 
frontier.  It  was  to  the  advantage  of  Italy 
that,  in  the  western  provinces,  down  to  the 
3x-d  century  A.D.,  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
was  subject  to  certain  limitations.  No  new 
vineyards  could  be  added  to  those  already 
existing,  and  the  Italian  vines  could  not  be 
introduced,  although  Gaul  produced  many 
varieties  of  wine.  Under  the  Empire  wine 
was  the  main  article  of  produce  and  of  trade 
in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia,  and  the  wine 
merchants  of  Rome,  who  had,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  2nd  century,  formed 
two  corporations,  one  for  the  eastern  and 
another  for  the  western  trade,  held  an 
important  position.  In  the  1st  oentury 
there  were  already  eighty  famous  brands  in 
the  Roman  trade.  Of  this  number  Italy 
supplied  two-thirds. 

The  vine  was  grown  partly  on  poles  or 
espaliers,  partly  on  trees,  especially  on  elms, 
which,  if  the  ground  between  were  still 
used  for  agriculture,  were  planted  at  a 
distance  of  40,  sometimes  of  20,  feet  apart. 
The  grapes  intended  for  manufacture  into 
wine  were  trodden  with  naked  feet  and  then 
brought  under  the  press.  The  must  was 
then  immediately  poured  into  large  pitched 
earthenware  jars  (Gr.  pithos,  Lat.  dolimn  ; 
see  Vessels).  These  were  placed  under 
ground  in  a  wine-cellar,  facing  the  north  to 
keep  them  cool,  and  kept  uncovered  for  a 
year  in  order  to  ferment  thoroughly.  The 
inferior  wines  which  were  ofno  great  age  were 
drunk  immediately  from  the  jar  [dc  dolio 
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Imurire  ;  Cicero,  Brutus  228].  The  better 
kinds,  which  were  meant  for  preservation, 
were  poured  into  amphora:.  Thcee  were 
closed  with  stone  stoppers,  scaled  with  pitch, 
clay,  or  gypsum,  marked  with  a  brand,  fur- 
nished with  a  label  giving  their  year  and 
measure  [tessera  or  nota),  and  placed  in  the 
dpOthccd.  This  was  a  room  in  the  upper 
story,  built  by  preference  over  the  bath-room 
in  order  to  catch  the  smoke  from  the  furnace, 
and  thus  to  make  the  wine  more  mellow. 

One  method  of  improving  the  wine  which 
was  used  in  the  East  and  in  Greece  was  to 
keep  the  wine  in  goat-skins,  because  the 
leather  tended  to  cause  evaporation  of  the 
water.  In  Italy  the  wine-skins  appear  to 
have  been  only  used  in  transport.  To  pro- 
duce flavour,  strength,  and  bouquet,  various 
means  were  employed,  such  as  adding  gyp- 
sum, clay,  chalk,  marble,  resin,  pitch,  and 
even  sea  water,  the  last  being  especially  in 
use  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  Bad  wines 
were  improved  by  being  mixed  with  fine 
brands  and  good  lees;  adulteration  was 
extremely  common.  The  number  of  arti- 
ficial wines  was  very  large ;  e.g.  honey 
wine,  raisin  wine,  and  boiled  must  (the 
beverage  of  the  common  peojslo  and  slaves), 
a  poor  drink  prepared  by  pouring  water  on 
the  remains  of  the  pressed  grapes. 

The  place  of  our  liqueurs  was  taken  by 
flavoured  wines,  of  which  more  than  fifty 
kinds  are  mentioned.  These  were  simply 
extracted  from  hei-bs,  flowers,  or  sweet  smell- 
ing woods  (thyme,  mj'rtle,  sweet  rush, 
rose,  hearts-ease,  pine-cones  and  pine-wood, 
cypress,  etc.),  or  mixed  with  oils,  such  as 
nard  or  myrrh.  There  were  also  wines  made 
from  fruits  such  as  apples,  pomegranates, 
pears,  dates,  figs,  or  mulberries.  In  respect 
of  colour  three  sorts  of  wine  were  dis- 
tinguished :  the  black  or  dark  red  (color 
sanguineus  and  nlger)  which  was  con- 
sidered the  strongest ;  the  white  {albus), 
which  was  thought  thin  and  weak;  and  the 
brown  or  amber-coloured  (fulvus),  which 
was  considered  particularly  serviceable  for 
promoting  digestion.  As  in  its  ordinary 
treatment  the  wine  often  retained  much 
sediment,  it  had  to  be  made  clear  befoi'e 
it  was  drunk.  This  was  done  either  with 
yolk  of  eggs  or  by  straining  the  wine 
through  a  cloth  or  sieve,  which  was  filled 
with  snow  to  make  it  cool.  Greeks  and 
Romans  alike  generally  drank  their  wine 
mixed  with  water.     {Cp.  Meals.) 

Wine-god.     See  Dionysus  (Liber). 

Wisdom,  Goddess  of.  See  Athene  and 
Minerva. 


Wonders  of  the  World.  Seven  ancient 
buildings  or  works  of  art,  distinguished 
either  for  size  or  splendour:  vis.  (1)  the 
Egj'ptian  pyramids ;  (2)  the  banging  gar- 
dens of  Semiramis  at  Babylon ;  (3)  the 
temple  of  Artemis,  at  Ephesus;  (4)  the 
statue  of  Zeus  (q.v.)  by  Phidias,  at  Olympia; 

(5)  the  Mausoleum  ((7.1;.)  at  Halicarnassus; 

(6)  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  (see  Chares,  2) ; 
and  (7)  the  lighthouse  on  the  island  of 
Pharos,  off  Alexandria  in  Egj'pt. 

Writing  Materials.  From  an  early  date 
the  Greeks  employed  in  the  production  of 
books  a  paper  prepared  from  the  Egyptian 
papyrus  plant.  This  was  probably  manu- 
factured as  follows :  as  many  strips  as 
possible  of  equal  size  were  cut  out  of  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  stalk ;  these  were 
laid  side  by  side,  and  crossed  by  a  second 
layer.  The  layers  were  firmly  fastened 
together  by  being  damped  with  size  and 
pressed.  The  breadth  of  the  scroll  de- 
pended on  the  height  of  the  stalk,  while  its 
length  could  be  extended  at  pleasure.  After 
the  time  of  Augustus,  the  preparation  of 
the  papyrus  by  a  process  of  loleaching  was 
brought  to  such  perfection  that  the  best 
Egyptian  kind  took  only  the  third  place. 
Under  the  Empire  eight  different  kinds 
were  distinguished,  the  two  best  of  which 
were  called  the  charta  Augusta  (only  used 
for  letters),  and  the  charta  Llvla ;  these 
were  10^  inches  broad.  The  worst  kind 
was  only  used  for  packing.  As  a  rule  the 
papyrus-rolls  of  moderate  length  were 
written  only  on  one  side,  and  the  writing 
was  divided  into  columns.  [Pliny,  N.  H. 
xiii  68-83].  For  the  binding  of  the 
papj^rus-rolls,  see  Books. 

The  use  of  skins  for  the  purposes  of  writ- 
ing was  at  least  as  old  as  that  of  papyrus. 
The  finer  method  of  preparing  them  was, 
however,  first  discovered  during  the  first 
half  of  the  2nd  centuiy  B.C.  at  Pergamum, 
whence  the  name  charta  Pergdmena, 
"  parchment."  But  as  late  as  the  1st 
century  a.d.  papyrus  was  more  generally 
employed,  probably  on  account  of  its 
greater  cheapness ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
4th  century  that  parchment  came  into  more 
general  use,  as  being  more  durable,  and 
admitting  of  being  written  upon  on  both 
sides. 

The  pen  was  a  split  reed  (cdlthmts),  the 
best  being  supplied  by  Egypt  and  Cnidus 
in  Caria. 

The  ink  (atrdmentum)  employed  was  a 
preparation  resembling  Indian  ink,  made 
of  soot  and   gum,  or   of  tho  juice   of  the 
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cuttle-fish.     Both  of  these  could  be  erased 
with  a  sponge,  whereas  ink  made  of  oxide 


together   in    the    form   of    a   book.      {Sec 
DiPTYCHON.)     The  writing  materials  most 


INK-STAND    WITH    REED    PEN,    ROLL    WITH    COltXUA    AND    PAHCHMENT 
LABUL,  STILUS,  WAX  TABLET,  AND  ACCOUNT  BOOK. 

(Mural  Tainting  from  Pompeii;  JIuseo  Borbontco  i  12,  2.) 


of  iron  and  gallnuts,  which  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  later,  and  to  have  been  the 
only  kind  capable  of  being  used  for  parch- 
ment, left  more  or  less  clear  traces  behind, 
even  if  rubbed  out  with  pumice-stone.  In 
ordinary  life  people  used  for  letters,  notices, 
and  despatches,  as  also  in  schools,  wooden 
tablets  [tubclhi')  with  a  raised  rim,  within 
which  was  spread  a  thin  laj'er  of  wax.  On 
this  the  characters  were  scratched  with  the 
point  of  a  metal  or  ivory  instrument  called 
a  stilus;  they  could  be  effaced  with  the 
other  end  of  the  instrument,  which  was 
bent  or  flattened  out  like  a  paper-folder. 
Two  or  more  such  tablets  could  be  fastened 


BUNDLE   OF    REED-l>liNS,  WAX    TAULEf,  AND   STILUS. 
f  SepiUcbral  relief  from  Ferret,  Catncombes  dc  Roiiip,  Issiii  6. 

commonly  employed  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  are  shown  in  our  cuts. 


X 


Xanthus.       A    Greek    historian.      {See 

LOGOGRAPHI.) 

Xenagos.  The  Spartan  commander  of  the 
several  contingents  in  the  Peloponnesian 
League  [Thucydides  ii  75  ;  Xenophon,  Hell. 

iv  2  §  ly]. 

Xenarchus.     See  Sophron. 

X6n6phanes.  A  Greek  philosopher  and 
poet,  born  about  570  B.C.  at  Colophon  in 
Asia  Minor.  At  the  age  of  25,  after  the 
conquest  of  his  native  city  by  the  Persians, 
he  was  expelled  from  his  home,  and  thence- 
forth led  an  unsettled  and  wandering  life, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  recited  his  own 
poems  as  rhapsodies.  Accordingly,  he  lived 
from  time  to  time  at  the  court  of  the 
PisistratidsB  at  Athens,  and  at  that  of 
Hieron  at  Sj'racuse,  and  for  a  longer  period 
at  Zancle  and  Catilna  in  Sicily.  His  later 
yearshe  apparently  spent  at  E\6a.('Lai.Velta) 
in  South  Ital}',  a  colony  of  the  Phocasans, 
in  the  founding  of  which  he  took  part.  lu 
one   fragment   ho  describes  himself  as  an 


old  man  of  92  ;  according  to  another  account, 
he  lived  to  be  more  than  100.  He  is  the 
founder  of  the  Eleatic  philosophy  and  of 
pantheism,  inasmuch  as  lie  combated  the 
anthropomorphic  view  of  the  gods  dominant 
in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  in  the  yjopular 
belief  in  general.  He  asserted  the  doctrine 
of  a  one  all-ruling  divinity,  who,  as  true 
existence,  opposed  to  appearance  or  non- 
existence, as  the  One  <and  the  All,  the 
Whole,  undivided,  unmoved,  and  eternal, 
underlies  the  universe  and  is  identical  with 
it.  He  resembles  man  neither  in  form  nor 
understanding;  being  all  eye,  all  car,  all 
intellect,  by  the  power  of  his  mind  and 
without  extraneous  effort  he  sways  and 
governs  all  things. 

Apart  from  two  elegiac  poems,  we 
possess  only  fragments  of  the  writings  of 
Xenophanes :  I'iz.  part  of  the  didactic  poem, 
Concerning  Nature,  his  principal  work, 
which  he  himself  recited ;  part  of  an  epic 
poem    on    the    founding  of    Colophon  and 
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Elea;  and  fragments  of  the  Silloi,  or  satires 
in  which  he  attacked  the  opposing  views  of 
poets  and  philosophers. 

Xfinophon.  (1)  The  historian,  son  of  the 
Athenian  Grylhis,  born  about  431  B.C.  He 
was  one  of  the  mcst  trusted  disciples  of 
Socrates.  On  the  invitation  of  his  friend, 
the  Theban  Gryllus,  he  betook  himself  in 
401  to  Sardis,  in  order  to  make  the  acquain- 
tance of  the  younger  Cyrus,  and  attached 
himself  without  any  definite  military  rank 
to  the  Greek  mercenaries,  who  formed  the 
most  important  part  of  the  force  led  by  that 
Persian  prince  against  his  brother,  king 
Artaxerxes.  When  Cyrus  had  fallen  in  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa  in  Babylonia,  and  the 
Greek  commanders  had  soon  after  been 
treacherously  murdered  by  the  Persians, 
he  undertook,  together  with  the  Spartan 
Chirisophus,  the  leadership  of  the  despair- 
ing forces  of  the  Greeks,  and  effected  the 
memorable  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
from  the  heart  of  Mesopotamia  through  the 
high  tablelands  of  Armenia  to  the  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  thence  to  Byzantium,  in  a 
manner  as  masterly  as  that  in  which  he  has 
himself  described  it.  After  he  had  helped 
the  Thracian  prince  Seuthes  to  recover  his 
paternal  kingdom,  he  led  the  remainder  of 
the  army  to  join  the  Spartan  commander 
Thimbron,  whowas  at  war  with  the  Persian 
satraps  of  Asia  Minor.  Banished  on  this 
account  from  Athens,  he  remained  in  the 
Spartan  service,  accompanied  king  Agesi- 
laus  in  his  campaigns  in  Asia,  then  returned 
with  him  to  Greece,  and  took  part  in  the 
war  against  the  Boeotians  and  Athenians, 
and  in  the  battle  of  Coronea  in  394. 

In  gratitude  for  his  services,  the  Spartans, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  gave  him  a 
country  seat  near  Scillus,  on  the  land  which 
they  had  wrested  from  the  Eleans,  not  far 
from  Olympia.  He  emplo3'ed  himself  in 
agriculture,  hunting,  and  the  breeding  of 
horses,  and  composed  some  of  his  extant 
writings.  When  the  Eleans,  after  the 
battle  of  Leuctra  in  371,  again  took  pos- 
session of  Scillus,  Xenophon  was  expelled. 
He  then  settled  at  Corinth,  where  he  re- 
mained after  the  repeal  of  his  sentence  of 
banishment  from  Athens.  In  the  battle 
of  Mantinea  in  362  his  sons  Diodorus  and 
Gryllus  fought  in  the  Athenian  army,  and 
the  former  died  a  heroic  death.  Xenophon 
ended  his  life  some  time  after  the  year  355, 
being  more  than  eighty  years  of  age. 

The  principal  works  of  Xenophon  are ; 
(1)  the  Andbdsls,  in  seven  books,  a  descrip- 
tion, as  already  mentioned,  of  the  campaign 


of  Cyrus,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand, composed  about  twenty  j^ears  after 
the  events  narrated,  but  founded  on  memo- 
randa made  at  the  time,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  tho  minuteness  and  precision  of  its 
details.  From  the  fact  that  Xenophon  is 
always  spoken  of  in  the  third  person,  it  has 
been  conjectured,  without  sufficient  reason, 
that  the  writer  was  really  the  Syracusan 
Themiatogenes,  whom  Xenophon  inciden- 
tally mentions  as  the  composer  of  a  history 
of  tho  Retreat  to  the  Sea.  (2)  The  Ilellc- 
nica,  in  seven  books.  The  first  two  are  a 
continuation  of  the  history  of  Thucydidcs 
from  411  to  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War;  and  the  third  is  an  account  of  the  reign 
of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  their  overthrow,  and 
the  restoration  by  Thrasybulus  of  the  demo- 
cratic constitution  at  Athens.  These  are 
written  in  the  form  of  annals.  The  remain- 
ing books,  in  which  events  related  to  each 
other  are  grouped  together,  give  the  rest  of 
the  history  of  Greece  down  to  the  battle  of 
Mantinea  in  362.  (3)  The  Cijropmlla  (Gr. 
KUroio  paideia),  in  eight  books,  containing 
the  story  of  the  education  and  life  of  Cyrus, 
resting  on  a  historical  foundation  of  facts 
thrown  into  an  idealized  form.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  political  and  philosophical  romance, 
showing  how,  according  to  Socratic  prin- 
ciples, one  who  is  to  be  a  ruler  must  be 
brought  up,  and  how  he  must  act  when  on 
the  throne.  (4)  The  Apo^nnemdnciimuta, 
generally  called  by  the  Latin  title,  Mcmo- 
rdbilld  (Memoirs),  in  four  books.  These 
are  reminiscences  of  Socrates,  and  are  a 
simple  and  faithful  delineation  of  his  work 
and  teaching,  composed  after  393  B.C.  with 
the  object  of  defending  Socrates  against  the 
charge  of  impiety  towards  the  gods,  and  of 
corrupting  the  youth.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  work  as  preserved  is  an  abridg- 
ment onlj'.  Shorter  writings,  handed  down 
under  the  name  of  Xenophon,  but  the 
genuineness  of^  which  is  partly  suspected, 
are  (5)  the  Agesilaiis,  a  panegyric  on 
Agesilaus  II,  king  of  Sparta,  written  soon 
after  the  king's  death  (361).  (6)  The 
Apology  of  Socrates.  (7)  The  Sympositim 
(banquet),  an  extremely  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  a  banquet,  at  which  Socrates  sets 
forth  his  views  on  beauty  and  love.  This 
was  the  model  of  similar  narratives  by 
later  writers,  especially  of  the  SynqMsimu 
of  Plato.  (8)  The  (Economicus  (on  domestic 
economy),  the  most  considerable  of  the 
smaller  works,  and  a  continuation  in  some 
measure  of  the  Memorabilia.  It  is  a  dis- 
course of  Socrates  on  the  management  of  a 
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hoiaseliold,  especially  on  husbandry.  (9) 
Hleron,  a  dialogue  between  the  poet  SimO- 
nides  and  Hieron,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  on 
the  burden  of  responsibility  that  weighs  on 
the  possessor  of  royal  power,  and  on  the 
happiness  caused  by  wisely  administering 
it.  (10)  De  EcpuhltcCi  LdcedcumonlOrum 
(On  the  Spartan  Constitution),  a  glorifi- 
cation of  Sparta  written  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Coronea  (394).  (11)  De  Vectl- 
gdlibus  (On  the  Revenues),  composed  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  Social  War,  and  thei-e- 
fore,  if  genuine,  in  the  last  j^ears  of  Xeno- 
phon's  life,  containing  suggestions  to  the 
Athenians  for  the  improvement  of  their 
revenue,  without  oppressing  the  allies.  (12) 
HipiKircliicus  (Directions  for  an  Athenian 
Commaader  of  Cavalry  in  War  and  Peace), 
apparently  written  shortly  before  the  battle 
of  Mantinea  in  3G2.  (13)  De  Re  Equcsfri 
(On  the  Management  of  the  Horso),  written 
for  his  youthful  friends,  with  a  consider- 
able degree  of  completeness,  and  much 
practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  (14) 
The  CynC-fjctlcus  (On  the  Chase) ;  judging 
by  its  lively,  spirited  tone,  one  of  his 
earliest  works.  A  number  of  letters  are 
ascribed  to  him,  which  are  undoubtedly 
spurious.  The  same  must  be  said  of  the  De 
Republica  Athcniensimn  (On  the  Athenian 
Constitution),  which  was  apparently  com- 
posed before  B.C.  424  by  an  Athenian  of 
oligarchical  views. 

His  style,  like  the  man  himself,  is  plain 
and  simple,  at  times  even  insipid ;  it  was 
exceedingly  admired  by  the  ancients  on 
account  of  its  natural  charm.    His  Greek 


is  certainly  not  the  purest  Attic ;  but, 
apparently  on  account  of  his  long  sojourn 
abroad,  is  frequently  mixed  with  poetical 
and  dialectical  words  and  forms.  The 
Cyropcedia,  the  CEconomicus,  and  the 
Symposium  are  the  most  carefully  elabo- 
rated of  his  writings.  His  practical  and 
unimaginative  nature  shows  itself  also  in 
the  style  of  his  historical  and  philosophical 
books.  In  the  latter  he  appears  throughout 
as  a  moralist,  with  no  talent  for  speculation. 
The  former  are  entirely  destitute  of  any 
grand  leading  idea,  or  any  insight  into 
the  underlj'iug  connexion  of  events.  They 
deal  for  the  most  part  with  what  has  a 
practical  interest  only.  His  preference 
lor  the  Spartan  character,  which  entirely 
controls  his  representation  of  the  contem- 
porary history  of  Greece  in  the  Hellenica, 
is  also  characteristic  of  the  man. 

(2)  A  Greek  romancc-icriter  of  Ephesus, 
who  composed  towards  the  end  of  the  2ud 
century  a.d.  his  Ephesian  Stories,  in  five 
books,  which  in  a  light  and  simple  style 
describe  the  adventures  of  a  young  couple 
named  Atheia  and  Abrocomes.  It  has 
frequently  served  as  a  model  for  later 
romance-writers,  especially  for  Chariton, 
and  apparentlj'  also  for  Heliodorus. 

Xiphos.  The  sti-aight,  two-edged  sword 
of  the  Greeks.     (See  Sword.) 

Xuthus.  Brother  of  .^olus  {q.v.,  1),  and 
husband  of  Creusa,  the  daughter  of  Erech- 
theus ;  adoptive  father  of  Ion  (q.v.). 

Xyele.  The  short,  slightly  curved,  one- 
edged     sword    of     the     Spartans.       {See 

SWOED.) 


Zagreus.     A  name  of  Dionysus  (q.v.). 

Zeno  (Gr.  Zenon).  (1)  Of  ElCa ;  born 
about  485  B.C.,  a  disciple  of  the  philoso- 
pher Parmemdes,  whose  doctrine  he  sought 
to  prove  by  indirect  arguments.  (Cp. 
Philosophy).  Of  his  writings  only  iso- 
lated fragments  are  preserved. 

(2)  Of  Cittium  in  C3-prus.  He  came  in 
390  B.C.  as  a  merchant  to  Athens,  and 
there,  through  the  study  of  the  writings  of 
the  Socratic  philosophers,  was  led  to 
devote  himself  to  philosophy.  At  first  he 
attached  himself  to  the  Cynic  philosopher 
Crates,  whose  doctrine  was,  however,  too 
unscientific  to  give  him  permanent  satisfac- 
tion ;  he  then  studied  under  the  Megarian 
Stilpo,  and  the  Academics  Xenocrates  and 
Polemon,  and  founded  about  310  a  school  of 


philosophy  of  his  own,  which  received  the 
name  of  Stoic  from  the  Stoa  Pcecile,  where 
he  held  his  discourses.  After  fifty-eight 
years  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  philosophy, 
he  died  at  an  advanced  age,  held  in  the 
highest  honour  by  the  Athenians.  Of  his 
numerous  writings  we  possess  only  a  few 
meagre  fragments.  His  doctrine  received 
its  complete  development  from  his  fol- 
lowers Cleanthes  and  Chrysippus.  {See 
Philosophy.) 

Zenobius.  A  Greek  Sophist  of  Antioch, 
who  lived  at  Rome  as  teacher  of  rhetoric 
in  the  first  half  of  the  2nd  century  B.C., 
and  availing  himself  of  the  works  of  earlier 
writers,  made  a  collection  of  proverbs,  still 
extant  in  an  abridged  form. 

Zenodotus.     The  first  considerable  philo- 
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logical  critic  of  the  Alexandrian  school. 
He  came  from  Ephesns,  and  lived  in  the 
first  half  of  the  3rd  centurj'  B.C.  at  Alex- 
andria as  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  and  superintendent  of  the 
library  founded  by  that  king.  He  under- 
took the  first  critical  edition  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
works  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  his 
most  celebrated  pupil,  and  of  Aristarchus. 

Zephyrus.  The  West  Wind,  son  of 
Astr«us  and  Eos,  the  messenger  of  spring, 
and  the  lover  of  the  flower-goddess  Chloris, 
who  bore  to  him  Carpus,  the  god  of  fruit. 
Spurned  by  the  beautiful  Hyacinthus  (q.v.), 
he  caused  his  death,  by  blowing  the  quoit 
of  his  rival  Apollo  against  his  head.  The 
Romans  identified  him  with  Fdvonlus,  the 
breeze  of  springtide.  In  art  he  is  repre- 
sented as  partly  unclothed,  and  carrying 
flowers  in  the  folds  of  his  robe. 

Zetes.  Son  of  Boreas  and  Orithyla,  and 
brother  of  Calais  (q.v.). 

Zethiis.  Son  of  Antiope  (q.v.,  1)  and  of 
Zeus,  brother  of  Amphiou  and  husband  of 
Aedon.    {Cp.  AiiDON  and  Amphion.) 

Zeugitse.  The  third  of  the  property- 
classes  into  which  the  citizens  of  Athens 
were  distributed  by  Solon.  {See  Solonian 
Constitution  and  Eisphora.) 

Zeus.  The  greatest  god  in  the  Greek 
mythology  ;  according  to  the  common  legend 
the  eldest  son  of  Cronus  (Kr6n6s)  and  Rhea, 
hence  called  Cronides.  According  to  a 
myth  indigenous  to  Crete,  he  was  the 
youngest  son,  and  Rhea,  in  dread  of  Cronus, 
who  had  swallowed  all  his  previous  children, 
bore  him  secretly  in  a  cave  of  the  island, 
where  he  was  suckled  by  the  goat  Amalfhca 
(q.v.),  while  the  Curetes  (q.v.)  drowned  the 
cries  of  the  child  by  the  clash  of  their 
weapons;  but  Rhea  outwitted  Cronus  by 
giving  him  a  stone  to  swallow  instead. 
When  he  was  grown  up,  Zeus  married 
Metis  (q.v.),  who,  by  means  of  a  charm, 
compelled  Cronus  to  disgorge  the  children 
he  had  swallowed.  When,  with  the  help 
of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  Poseidon,  Hades, 
Hestia,  Demeter,  and  Hera,  he  had  over- 
thrown Cronus  and  the  Titans,  the  world 
was  divided  into  three  parts,  Zeus  obtaining 
heaven,  Poseidon  the  sea,  and  Hades  the 
lower  world  ;  the  earth  and  Olympus  being 
appointed  for  the  common  possession  of  all 
the  three.  But  the  king  of  the  gods  is 
Zeus,  whose  power,  as  Homer  says,  is 
greater  than  that  of  all  the  other  gods 
together. 

Next    to    him,    but     in    a     subordinate 


position,  stands,  as  queen  of  the  gods,  his 
sister  and  consort  Hera,  the  mother  of 
Ares,  Hephsestus,  and  Hebe,  who  was  re- 
garded as  pre-eminently  his  rightful  wife. 
Not  incompatible  with  this  however  was 
the  idea  that  the  marriage  with  Hera  was 
the  earliest  of  a  series  of  marriages  with 
other  goddesses :  first,  according  to  Hosiod, 
with  Metis,  whom  he  swallowed,  in  order 
to  bring  forth  Athene  from  his  own  head  ; 
then  with  Themis,  the  mother  of  the  Hours 
and  the  Fates ;  afterwards  with  Eurynome, 
the  mother  of  the  Graces ;  Demeter,  the 
mother  of  PersephOne ;  MnemOsyue,  the 
mother  of  the  Muses ;  and  Leto,  the  mother 
of  Apollo  and  Artemis.  The  fact  that 
still  later,  in  Dodona,  Dione,  the  mother  of 
Aphrodite,  was  also  honoured  as  the  wife 
of  Zeus,  shows  the  origin  of  the  legend. 
Originally  different  wives  of  Zeus  were 
recognised  in  the  different  local  cults. 
When  the  legend  of  the  marriage  with  Hera 
had  become  the  predominant  one,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  harmonize  the  different  ver- 
sions of  the  story  by  the  supposition  of 
successive  marriages.  In  the  same  way 
the  loves  of  Zeus  with  half-divine,  half- 
mortal  women,  of  whom  Alcmene,  the 
mother  of  Heracles,  was  said  to  be  the  last, 
were  originally  rural  legends,  which  de- 
rived the  descent  of  indigenous  divinities, 
like  Hermes  and  Dionysus,  or  of  heroes  and 
noble  families,  from  the  highest  god ;  and 
not  until  they  had  become  the  common  pro- 
perty of  the  whole  Greek  people,  which  was 
practically  the  case  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Homer,  could  the  love  affairs  of  the  greatest 
of  the  gods  become  the  theme  of  those 
mythical  stories  which  are  so  repugnant 
to  modern  taste. 

The  very  name  of  Zeus  (Sanskrit,  dyaus, 
the  bright  sky)  identifies  him  as  the  god  of 
the  sky  and  its  phenomena.  As  such  he 
was  everywhere  worshipped  on  the  highest 
mountains,  on  whose  summits  he  was  con- 
sidered to  be  enthroned.  Of  all  places  the 
Thessalian  mountain  Olympus  {q.v.,  1),  even 
in  the  earliest  ages,  met  with  the  most 
general  recognition  as  the  abode  of  Zeus  and 
of  the  gods  who  were  associated  with  him. 
From  Zeus  come  all  changes  in  the  sky  or 
the  winds  ;  he  is  the  gatherer  of  the  clouds, 
which  dispense  the  fertilizing  rain,  while 
he  is  also  the  thunderer,  and  the  hurler  of 
the  irresistible  lightning.  As  by  the  shaking 
of  his  agis  {q.v.)  he  causes  sudden  storm 
and  tempest  to  break  forth,  so  he  calms 
the  elements  again,  brightens  the  sky,  and 
sends  forth  favouring  winds.     The  changes 
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of  the  seasons  also  proceed  from  him  as  the 
father  of  the  Hours. 

As  the  supreme  lord  of  heaven,  he  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Olympian 
Zeus  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  but  especially 
in  Olympia,  where  the  Olympian  games  (5.V.) 
were  celebrated  in  his  honour.  The  cult 
of  Zeus  at  the  ancient  seat  of  the  oracle  at 
Dodona  recognised  his  character  as  dispenser 
of  the  fertilizing  dew.  Among  the  nume- 
rous mountain-cults  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
the  oldest  and  most  original  was  that  of 
the  Lycsean  Zeris,  on  Mount  Lycseus  in 
Arcadia,  where  human  beings  were  actually 
sacrificed  to  him  in  propitiation.  {See 
Lyc^a.)  In  Attica,  again,  many  festivals 
refer  to  the  god  as  a  personification  of  the 
powers  of  nature.  Various  rites  of  purifi- 
cation and  expiation  were  observed  in  his 
honour  as  the  god  of  wrath  (Gr.  Maimaktes), 
in  the  month  Msemacterlon  (Nov.-Dec.)  at 
the  beginning  of  the  winter  storms  ;  while 
towards  the  end  of  winter  he  was  wor- 
shipped as  the  gracious  god  (Gr.  MeilicMos) 
at  the  festival  of  the  Didsul  (q.v.).  Among 
the  islands,  Rhodes  and  Crete  were  the 
principal  seats  of  the  worship  of  the  sky- 
god ;  not  only  his  birth,  but  also  his  death 
was  there  celebrated,  and  even  his  grave 
was  shown,  in  accordance  with  the  widely 
spread  notion  that  the  annual  death  of 
Nature  in  winter  was  the  death  of  the 
god.  In  Asia,  the  summit  of  Mount  Ida  in 
the  Troad  was  especially  and  beyond  all 
other  places  sacred  to  Zeus. 

As  he  presides  over  the  gods  and  the 
whole  of  nature,  so  also  is  he  the  ruler  of 
men,  who  all  stand  in  need  of  his  help,  and 
to  whom,  according  to  Homer,  he  weighs 
out  their  destinies  on  golden  scales  [11.  viii 
69,  xxii  209],  and  distributes  good  and  evil 
out  of  the  two  jars  which  stand  in  his 
palace,  filled  the  one  with  good  and  the 
other  with  evil  gifts  [xxiv  527].  But  his 
natural  attributes  are  goodness  and  love ; 
hence  Homer  calls  him  "  the  father  of  gods 
and  men."  He  gives  to  all  things  a  good 
beginning  and  a  good  end  :  he  is  the  saviour 
in  all  distress :  to  Zeus  the  saviour  (Gr. 
sotSr)  it  was  customary  to  drink  the  third 
cup  at  a  meal,  and  in  Athens  to  sacrifice  on 
the  last  day  of  the  year.  From  him  comes 
everything  good,  noble,  and  strong,  and 
also  bodily  vigour  and  valour,  which  were 
exhibited  in  his  honour,  particularly  at  the 
Olympian  and  Nemean  games.  He  is  also 
the  giver  of  victory  ;  indeed  the  goddess  of 
victory  (see  Nice),  and  her  brothers  and 
sister,  Force,  Might,  and  Strife  (Gr.  Bicl, 


Kratds,  Zelds),  are  his  constant  companions. 
From  him,  as  ruler  of  the  world,  proceed 
those  universal  laws  which  regulate  the 
course  of  all  things,  and  he  knows  and  sees 
everything,  the  future  as  well  as  the  past. 
Hence  all  revelation  comes  in  the  first 
instance  from  him.  At  times  he  himself 
announces  to  mortals  his  hidden  counsels  by 
manifold  signs,  thunder  and  lightning  and 
other  portents  in  the  sky,  by  birds,  espe- 
cially the  eagle,  which  was  sacred  to  him, 
by  prophetic  voices  {see  Mantike),  and 
special  oracles.  {See  Dodona  and  Ammon.) 
At  times  he  makes  use  of  other  deities  for 
this  purpose,  chiefly  of  his  son  Apollo, 
through  whose  mouth  he  speaks  at  Delphi 
in  particular.  Thus  the  course  of  the  world 
is  ordained  by  him ;  he  is  the  author  and 
preserver  of  all  order  in  the  life  of  men. 
In  conjunction  with  Themis,  Dike,  and 
Nemesis,  he  watches  over  justice  and  truth, 
the  foundations  of  human  society;  in  par- 
ticular he  is  the  special  god  who  guards 
the  sanctity  of  the  oath;  he  is  also  the 
avenger  of  perjury,  the  keeper  of  boundaries 
and  of  property,  the  defender  of  the  laws  of 
hospitality  and  the  rights  of  the  sujipliant. 
But  nevertheless  to  him  who  has  oftended 
against  the  laws  of  human  life,  Zeus,  as 
the  supreme  god  of  atonement,  offers  the 
power  of  expiating  his  guilt  by  rites  of 
purification.  As  he  presides  over  the  family 
and  community  of  the  gods,  so  also  he  is 
the  chief  patron  of  the  family  and  of  all 
communal  life.  In  the  former  relation  he 
was  especially  worshipped  in  all  branches 
of  the  family  as  protector  of  house  and  home 
(Gr.  herkeios),  and  defender  of  the  domestic 
hearth  {ephestios):  in  the  latter,  as  the 
shield  of  the  State,  e.g.  in  Athens  at  the 
DlipoJid  {q.v.);  as  director  of  the  popular 
assembly  and  of  the  council ;  as  the  god  of 
covenants  ;  as  the  source  of  kingship,  whose 
symbol,  the  sceptre,  was  traced  back  to 
him.  From  him  also  proceed  both  national 
and  personal  freedom  ;  hence  a  sanctuary 
was  dedicated  at  Athens  by  freedmen  to 
Zeus  the  Liberator  {cletttherlos)  ;  and  after 
the  battle  of  Platsea  a  thanksgiving  festival, 
Eleufhcrut,  was  instituted  by  the  allied 
Greeks,  which  was  still  celebrated  by  the 
Plataeans  in  Roman  times,  and  attended  by 
deputies  from  the  other  states.  Zeus  is  to 
the  Greeks — as  Jupiter  {q.v.),  who  in  his 
principal  characteristics  exactly  corresponds 
to  him,  is  to  the  Romans, — the  essence  of 
all  divine  power.  No  deity  received  such 
wide-spread  worship ;  all  the  others  were, 
in  the  popular  belief,  subordinated  to  him 
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at  a  greater  or  less  distance.  The  active 
operations  of  most  of  the  gods  appear  only 
as  an  outcome  of  his  being,  particularly 
those  of    his  children,   among  whom   the 


CZ^s. 


(1)    BUST   OP    ZEUS. 

Fou-«d  at  Otricoli  (Rome,  Vatican.) 

nearest  to  him  are  Athene  and  Apollo,  his 
favourites,  who  often  seem  to  be  joined  with 
their  father  in  the  highest  union. 

The   eagle  and  the  oak  were  sacred  to 
Zeus  ;  the  eagle,  together  with  the  sceptre 


forth  in  the  spectator  the  feeling  that  no 
earthly  dwelling  would  be  adequate  for 
such  a  divinity.  The  bearded  head  was 
ornamented  with  a  wreath  of  olive  leaves, 
the  victor's  prize  at  Olympia.  The  upper 
part  of  the  body,  made  of  ivory,  was  naked, 
the  lower  part  was  wrapped  in  a  golden 
mantle  falling  from  the  hips  to  the  feet, 
which,  adorned  with  golden  sandals,  rested 
on  a  footstool.  Beside  this  lay  golden  lions. 
The  right  hand  bore  the  goddess  of  victory, 
the  left  the  sceptre,  surmounted  by  an  eagle. 
Like  the  base,  and  the  whole  space  around, 
the  seat  of  the  throne  was  decorated  with 
various  works  of  art.  It  was  supported  by 
figures  of  the  goddess  of  victorj' ;  and  on 
the  back  of  the  throne,  which  rose  above 
the  head  of  the  god,  were  represented  the 
hovering  forms  of  the  Hours  and  the  Graces 
[Pausanias,  v  11  ;  Strabo,  p.  353].  This 
statue  was  the  model  for  most  of  the  later 
representatives  of  Zeus.  Among  those  that 
are  extant  the  well-known  bust  of  Zeus 
(fig.  1)  found  at  Otricoli  (the  ancient  Ocrl- 
cfdum  in  Umbria)  and  now  in  the  Vatican 
Museum,  is  supposed  (as  well  as  some 
others)  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  great  work 
of  Phidias.  In  the  most  direct  relation 
to  the  latter  stand  the  figures  of  Zeus 
on  the  coins  of  Elis  (fig.  2).  Among  the 
standing  statues  of  Zeus  the  most  famous 


(2)   THE   OLYMPIAN   ZEUS. 

(Coins  of  Elis  of  the  time  of  Hmlrian,  from  the  collections 

iu  Paris  and  Florence  respectively.) 


and  the  lightning,  is  also  one  of  his  cus- 
tomary attributes.  The  most  famous  statue 
of  Zeus  in  antiquity  was  that  executed  by 
Phidias  in  gold  and  ivory  for  the  temple 
at  Olympia.  It  represented  the  enthroned 
Olympian  god,  with  a  divine  expression  of 
the  highest  dignity,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  the  benevolent  mildness  of  the  deity 
who  gi-aciously  listens  to  pra3-er.  The  figure 
of  the  seated  god  was  about  forty  feet  high  ; 
and  since  the  base  was  as  high  as  twelve 
feet,  the  statue  almost  touched  with  its 
crown  the  roof  of  the  temple,  so  as  to  call 

D.  C.  A 


was  the  bronze  cdlossus,  forty  cubits  (or 
sixty  feet)  high,  by  Lysippus  at  Tiirontum 
[Pliny,  N.  II.  xxxiv  40]. 

Zeuxis.  A  celebrated  Greek  painter  of 
the  Ionic  school,  a  contemporary  of  Par- 
rhasius  :  he  was  a  native  of  HerSclea  in 
South  Italy,  and  lived  till  about  400  B.C.  at 
different  places  in  Greece,  at  last,  as  it  ap- 
pears, settling  in  Ephesus.  According  to 
the  accounts  of  his  works  which  have  been 
preserved,  in  contrast  to  the  great  mural 
painter,  Polygnotus,  he  specially  devoted 
himself  to  painting  on  panels.    He  endea- 
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voiired  above  all  things  to  make  his  sub- 
jects attractive  by  investing  them  with 
the  charm  of  novelty  and  grace.  He  also 
has  the  merit  of  having  further  improved 
the  distribution  of  light  and  shade,  intro- 
duced by  his  elder  comtemporaries.  Spe- 
cially celebrated  was  his  picture  of  Helen, 
painted  for  the  temple  of  Hera  on  the  Laci- 
nian  promontorj'  [Cicero,  Dc  Invent,  ii  1  §  1]. 
He  aimed  at  the  highest  degree  of  illusion. 
As  is  well  known,  he  is  said  to  have  painted 
grapes  so  naturally  that  the  birds  flew  to 
]»ck  at  them  [Pliny,  N.  H.  xxxv  61-GG]. 
{CjJ.  Parrhasius.) 

Zonaras  (loannes).  A  Greek  historian, 
who  lived  at  Constantinople  as  chief  of  the 
imperial  bodyguard  and  first  private  secre- 
tary to  the  emperor  under  Alexius  I,  Com- 
nenus.  He  next  became  a  monk,  and  com- 
posed a  history  of  the  world  down  to  1118 
A.D.,  divided  into  eighteen  books.  Its  value 
consists  in  its  exact  quotations  from  lost 
works   of  earlier  writers,   especially  from 


those  of  Dio  Cassius,  referring  to  the 
Empire.  The  history  of  his  own  time  he 
recorded  as  an  eye-witness. 

Zosimus.  A  Greek  historian  who  lived 
as  a  high  officer  of  State  at  Constantinople 
in  the  second  half  of  the  5th  century  A.D., 
and  composed  a  work,  distinguished  for  its 
intelligent  and  liberal  views,  on  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  It  is  in  six  books:  i, 
giving  a  sketch  of  the  time  from  Augustus 
to  Diocletian  ;  ii-iv,  a  fuller  account  of 
events  down  to  the  division  of  the  Empire 
by  Theodosius  the  Great ;  v  and  vi  treat 
in  greaterdetailof  the  period  from  395-410; 
the  conclusion  of  book  vi  is  probably  want- 
ing, as  Zosimus  had  the  intention  of  con- 
tinuing the  history  up  to  his  own  time.  He 
attributes  the  fall  of  the  Empire  in  part 
to  the  overthrow  of  heathenism  and  the 
introduction  of  Christianity,  with  which,  of 
course,  he  was  not  acquainted  in  its  purest 
form,  bat  only  in  the  degenerate  state  into 
which  it  had  sunk  in  the  4th  century. 


NOTE  ON  ELECTION  TO  THE  OFFICE  OF  ARCHON  (p.  59). 

The  introduction  of  the  lot  in  the  appointment  of  administrative  offices  has  in  modern 
times  been  generally  ascribed  to  Cleisthenes.  Thus  E.  Curtius  in  his  History  of  Greece 
(i,  p.  478,  Ward)  observes  :  "  To  the  opinion  that  at  all  events  it  belongs  to  his  period  and 
is  connected  with  his  reforms  I  firmly  adhere,  though  many  voices  have  been  raised 
in  favour  of  the  view  of  Grote,  according  to  which  the  election  of  public  officers  by 
lot  was  not  introduced  nntil  the  time  of  Pericles."  But  it  has  been  shown  by  Fustel 
de  Coulanges  {La  Cite  Antique,  p.  213)  that  the  lot,  being  a  religious  institution,  must  be 
of  great  antiquity.  According  to  Aristotle's  Constitution  of  Athens  (c.  8),  it  was  enacted 
by  Solon  that  the  nine  archons  should  be  appointed  by  lot  out  of  40  candidates  selected 
by  the  tribes.  From  this  and  other  passages  in  the  same  treatise  it  has  been  inferred 
that  election  to  the  office  of  archon  went  through  the  following  stages:  "(1)  Prior  to 
Draco,  the  archons  were  nominated  by  the  Areopagus ;  (2)  under  the  Draconian  constitu- 
tion [about  G21  B.C.]  they  were  elected  by  the  ecclesia ;  (3)  under  the  Solonlan  constitution 
[about  594  B.C.],  so  far  as  it  was  not  disturbed  by  internal  troubles  and  revolutions,  they 
were  chosen  by  lot  from  40  candidates  selected  by  the  four  tribes;  (4)  under  the  consti- 
tution of  Cleisthenes  [508  B.C.]  they  were  directly  elected  by  the  people  in  the  ecclesia ; 
(5)  after  487  B.C.  they  were  appointed  by  lot  from  100  [or,  less  probably,  50U]  candidates 
selected  by  the  ten  tribes;  (6)  at  some  later  period  (c.  8)  the  process  of  the  lot  was 
adopted  also  in  the  preliminary  selection  by  the  tribes."  (See  also  Mr.  J.  W.  Headlam's 
Election  by  Lot  at  Athens,  1891,  especially  pp.  79,  88,  183.)  It  was  in  457  B.C.  (ib.  26) 
that  the  zcugltce  first  became  eligible  for  the  office.  The  duties  of  the  archons  are 
enumerated  in  Aristotle's  Constitution  of  Athens,  chaps.  56-61. 


ON  GREEK  MUSICAL  NOTATION,  AND  ON  EXTANT  SPECIMENS  OP 

GREEK  MUSIC  (p.  408). 

The  ancient  Greeks  employed  a  notation  of  their  own.  They  possessed  altogether  67 
symbols,  and  each  of  these  appears  in  two  forms,  one  for  singing  and  the  other  for  the 
instruments.  The  instrumental  notes  were  usually  placed  below  the  corresponding  notes 
for  singing,  or  just  after  them.  For  the  vocal  notes  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  com- 
mon later  Ionic  alphabet  were  used,  and  for  instrumental  notation  15  symbols  from 
an  old  Greek  alphabet,  without  change  for  the  two  octaves  of  the  diatonic  scale,  cor- 
responding to  the  white  notes  of  the  modern  keyboard  ;  but  these  letters  were  modified 
by  accent  or  other  alteration  to  represent  the  enharmonic  and  chromatic  scales. 
These  notes  only  indicate  height  and  depth  of  sound  ;  the  duration  of  each  note  is 
shown  in  singing  by  the  length  of  each  syllable,  above  which  the  note  was  placed 
like  an  accent ;  but  for  independent  instrumental  music  five  different  degrees  of  length 
were  distinguished,  and  they  were  designated  above  the  notes  themselves. 

fWe  now  have  about  eight  specimens  of  ancient  music : — (1)  the  beginning  of  the 
first  Pythian  Ode  of  Pindar,  published  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Kircher,  Musnrgia, 
i  541,  and  reprinted  in  Boeckh's  Pindar,  De  Mdris  Pindari,  iii  12,  but  generally  re- 
garded as  destitute  of  authority ;  (2)  a  hymn  to  CalltOpe,  and  (3)  a  hymn  to  Apollo,  both 
composed  by  one  Dionysius  {q.v.,  4) ;  (4)  a  hymn  to  Nemesis,  ascribed  to  Mesomedes 
(q.v.) ;  (5)  some  short  instrumental  passages  or  exercises ;  (G)  an  inscription  found  at 
Tralles  in  1883,  giving  a  musical  setting  of  four  short  gnomic  sentences;  (7)  a  papyrus 
fragment  of  the  music  of  a  chorus  of  Euripides,  Orestes,  338-344;  (8)  fourteen  frag- 
ments found  at  Delphi  in  1893,  two  of  them  containing  a  large  part  of  a  liymn  to  Apollo, 
composed  after  the  repulse  of  theGanls  from  Delphi  in  279  B.C.  (first  published  in  DnUetin 
de  correspondancc  heLlcniquc,  xvii  569-610).  (2),  (3)  and  (4)  were  published  in  1582,  and 
may  be  seen  in  Bellermann's  Hymnen  des  Dionysius  u.  Mesoviedcs,  1840,  and  in  Chap- 
pell's  History  of  Music,  1874.  (5)  ma}^  be  found  in  Bellermann's  Anonymus,  pp.  94-96. 
(6),  (7)  and  (8)  are  printed  and  discussed  in  Monro's  Modes  of  Ancient  Greek  Mitsic,  pp. 
87-94,  130-141.  The  Hymn  to  Apollo  (8)  appears  to  be  composed  in  a  mode  practically 
identical  with  the  modern  minor.] 
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[abacus],  57a,  61flo. 
ab  epistuliK,  349  f». 
Abas,  4  a,  172  i,  520  a. 
Abeona,  31!)  a. 
[Academy],  481  !>,  492  6. 
Acamantia,  488  o. 
accounts,  92  a. 
Aomon,  31Ga. 
actions,  330  b. 
actor,  5916. 
actors,  r.  Drama. 
addictio,  375  b. 
Adeona,  319  a. 
adulteration,  699a. 
[(Edit i«(.s] ,  592  a,  593  a. 
Aedon,  28  b. 
^geis,  4S8  a. 
.(Egicores,  322  6,  487  b. 
[cegis],  806. 
^sou,  2786. 
AoUopnR,  270  a. 
[^cvrayii],  140  a. 
ws  et  libi'am,  eniptio  per, 

373  a. 
<ES   et   libram,  feslameii- 

turn  per,  697  a. 
.ffltliiop3,274a. 
Aetlilios,  213  6. 
JStna,  autlior  of,  3646. 
jEtolus,  213  6. 
aeios,  6166. 
Agapenor,  24  a. 
Agatbarcbus,  443. 
Agatbios  of  Myrina,  35  a. 
[Agatbo-djeiuon],  172  a. 
Agdistis,  81a,  542  6. 
agno^ninu,  411  6. 
Agon    Capitolinus,    18  a, 

409  6. 
agon  timetos,  333  a. 
agriculture,      works      on, 

151a,  252  a,  620  a. 
Agi'ius,  424  a,  425  6. 
Aianteia,  21  a. 
Aianlis,  4S8  a. 
akontismos,  2626. 
aliratisma,  384a. 
[a!6iim],  33  6. 

,,       equituyn,  221  6. 
A1('a;as  =  Heracles,  2806. 
Alcidioe,  556  a. 
Aleiis,  615  a. 
Alexander  the  Great,  68  a, 

71a,  182  tt.  313  6,355a, 

370  a,  527a,  630  6. 
Alexandria      a       literary 

centre,  3546. 
Alesiares,  283  6.       [525  6. 
aliens,    resident,    391     6, 


Ptolemy, 

[669  6. 
painter), 


alites,  86  6. 
allies,  ,59 1  a. 
AliiltKiest      of 

77  6,  527  6. 
Aloeus,  24  a. 
Amasis      (vase 
ambassadors,  345  6. 
amber,  208  6. 
ammentum,  262  o. 
amphiprostylos,  617  a. 
[amp/iora],  676  a. 
Amubus,  543  6. 
Amyclas,  311a. 
Amyritas,  491  a. 
Arayntor,  486a. 
Amytbaon,  167  6,  386  6. 
Anadyomene,  39a. 
Auakes,  194  6. 
Anaxibia,  436  6,  530  a. 
Aucbirrhoe,  172  a. 
Andocidas  (vase-painter), 

671a. 
Androsthenea,  176  6. 
annalis,  lev,  371 6. 
antcB  (in  antis),  617  a. 
anthemia,  602  a. 
Anthemius,  5816. 
rantbology],603  6. 
Anticleia,  342  a. 
Antimacbu.s,  398  a. 
Antiocbis,  188  a. 
Antiocba3    of     Ascalon, 

484  a. 
Antipbates,  422  6. 
Anyte,  406  o. 
Aoide,  405  6. 
apen,  237  6. 
Apbiireus,  194  a,  316  a. 
Apbobus,  180  6. 
Apis,  578  a. 
Apollinaris  (Sidon^us), 

5846. 
appeals,  46a,  525  6,  527  6. 
Appia,  via,  517  6. 
Apuleia,  le.v,  372  a. 
aril,  21  a. 
aratrmn,  497  a. 
ar6iter  6i6e)ifit,  385  6. 
arbitrators,  332  a. 
arcb,  53a,  656  6. 
Arcliagatbus,  489  a. 
Arcbeinljrotiis,  663  6. 
arcldmimus,  393  6. 
orc/ii»ieoros,6306.  [6936. 
archon    epnnynius,    59  6, 
Archons,  election  of,  706. 
Arcisius,  342  a. 
Areiie,  316  a. 
Argades,  322  6,  4876. 
Argeia,  6  6, 
Argeiphonte.^,  63  6,  287  a. 
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argentarii,  92  a. 

Argiope,  622  a. 

Arisbo,  12  a. 

Aristagoras,  250  6. 

[Aristarcbus],  77  a. 

Aristodcinus,  313  a. 

Aristomacbus,  313  n. 

Ariston  (toreutes),  642  6. 

Aristyllus,  77  a. 

Armenian  blue,  419  6. 

arms,  v.  weapons. 

army,  73,  89  6,  115  a, 
186  a,  2U2a,  2636, 296a, 
396a,  5U6,5l3a,5756, 
604  6,634  a,  651a,  692 a. 
See  also  Castra,  Cen- 
turiones,  Cobors,  Di- 
lectus,  Hoplites.  Legio, 
Locbos,  Mercenaries, 
Missio,  Mora,  Peltasts, 
Phalanx. 

Arne,  116. 

Arretium  ware,  510  a. 

arrogatio,  da,  1516. 

Artemis,  298  6. 

Artemisia,  382  6. 

artiaamos,  247  a. 

artist's  tools.  4166. 

aryballus,  675  a. 

[as],  147  6. 

asaroton,  399  a. 

Asicolia,  190  a. 

Asopus,  28  6. 

Aspasia,  2886,  2936. 

assemblies  (Greek)  626  6, 
V.  Eeclesia. 

assemblies     (Roman),   v, 
Comitia,  Contio. 

asses  and  Priapus,  515  a. 

Asterion,  394  a. 

astragn^os,  184  6, 

Astyoclio,  230  6. 

Astvpala)a,  230  6. 

[Athene],  470  6. 

Athens,  trade  of,  157  6. 
See  also  Acropolis, 
Erechtbeum,  fjlvin- 
pieura,  Parthenon,  I'ro- 
pvlaj.i,  Theatre,  Tower 
of  the  Winds. 

athlotheUv.,  454a. 

atomic  philosophy,  1796, 
4S0  6. 

atraktos,  696a. 

atramentuni,  450  a,  6996. 

Atrax,  298  a.  466  a. 

auctorati,  25  I  a. 

auditors,  361  6. 

[Augustus],  440  a. 

„  sepulchre  of, 

383  6. 


aule,  309  6. 
aidetice,  406  6. 
aulas,  239  a. 
Aura,  125  a. 
aureus,  1486. 
auripigmentum,  4186. 
Autolyte,  116. 
Automedusa,  22  a. 
Autonoc,  100  a. 
auj;iUwn,  (i5l  6. 
Avitus,  5816. 
Axioehe,  132  6,  AS7  6. 
Axiochus,  13  a. 


B 

Bacchanalia,  410  6. 
Bacchantes,  1916. 
Balius,  466  6. 
bahiealiciwij  93  6. 
banishment,  232  6,  4396, 

533  a. 
basileus,  59  6. 
basket-work,  686  a. 
Bateia,  224a.  4246. 
[baths],  3416. 
Baton,  27  a. 
battering-ram,  61  a. 
Battus  of  Gyrene,  228  a. 
beans,  529  b. 
beards,  266  6. 
bed-chamber,  168  a,  308  a. 
Benthesikyme,  227  6, 

506  a. 
Beroe,  f73a. 
bestiarii,  681  a. 
Bia,  605  6. 
BiantidiB,  6  b. 
birds  (omens  from),  88  6. 
black  pigments,  450  a. 
blatta,  529  a. 
blue  pigments,  419 a. 
Boethus  {toreutes), 6i'2b. 
boots,  110  6,  167  a,  213u. 
[6ottie],  596  a. 
boxing,  262  6. 
breakfast,  .381. 
bribery,  25  6. 
bricks,  508  6. 
brides,      head-dress      of, 

267  6. 
brides,  v.  Marriage. 
Bromios,  192  a. 
bronzes,  64  \  a. 
brooches,  237  a. 
Bi-yaxis,  382  6. 
Brygos,  674  a. 
Bucco,  79  a. 
bucinum,  5286. 
Bupulus,  298  6. 
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"  B  urgou  "    vase,    454  a, 

670  a,. 
f)«ns,  497a. 
Byblos,  6  a. 


cadiiceus,  2SSa. 

ccelatura,  Gila. 

caindeuni,  4  H)  a. 

Ciesar,  70  b,  l.'J5a. 

Ccesares  of  Julian,  5586. 

[calendar]  v.  time. 

Callicrate3         {toreutes) , 
644  a. 

Callisenas,  472  a. 

caipis,  676  a. 

Calpurnia,  lex,  5  tl  a. 

Calyee,  11a. 

Calydoniaa     boar    hunt, 
387(1. 

Caraeira,  455  a. 

camp,  117  b. 

Canace,  11a. 

Canonici,  41)3  &. 

cantica,  457  a. 

c^iiitharus,  676  o,. 

cap,  caiisia,  120  h. 
,,    23eiaSTt5,  474  a. 
,,    pi'Ueits,  49iJ6. 
v.  Clothing,  141a. 

capital,  Corinthian,  58  a. 
„       Doric,  57  a. 
„       louic,  S?!*. 
,,       Roman,  53  a. 

capite  censi,  520  a. 

"Capitoline  Doves," 

.3996. 

caput  aquarum,  47  h. 

carceres,  138  a. 

Carna,  319  a. 

Cassias,  Dio,  180  a. 

"Castellani"  cista,  G15  6. 

Catiline,  134  a. 

catiea,  627  a. 

Cecropis,  488  a. 

ceilings,  342  a. 

celebe,  670  a. 

Celmis,  316a. 

Celsus,  489  a. 

centunculus,  393  6. 

centwiata,  cnmitla,  elec- 
tions by,  371  a. 

cerussa,  4486,  419  a. 

Ceto,  2586,259  6,480  6. 

Chacbrylion,  672  6. 

Chnereas,  129  6. 

Chaeronea,  181  6. 

Chalciope,  230  6. 

chalkeus,  641  6. 

Chariclo,     130  a,      213  a, 
614  a. 

"  Charon's  steps,"  620  a. 

cheirotonia,  2026. 

Chelis,  671  a. 

"Chiliads,"  6616. 

chiromancy,  375  a. 

Choerile,  229  6. 

choma,  585 a. 

choregi,  59  6,  1936. 

Chorizontes,  301a. 

chresmologi,  374  6. 

chresteria,  4316. 

chromatic  scale,  407  6. 

chronology,  v.  time. 

Chryae,  174  a,  4S5  6. 

Chryses,  15  6. 

chrysocolla,  4196. 


Chrysostom-is,  Dio,  188  6. 
Chthonia,  Demefcer,  173  a. 
cinnabar,  419  a. 
cisium,  1 28  6. 
Cisseus,  2726. 
cithara,  playing  on,  40G  6. 
citizenship,  Komau,  140  a. 
citrus,  610  a. 
Clais,  557  a. 
classes,  124  a,  155  6. 

,,       prcetoriiV;  583  a. 
Claudia,  aqua.  47  6. 
clay,  use  of,  508  6,  6846. 
Cleodora,  455  a. 
clerks,  Athenian,  259  6. 

,,      Roman,  260a. 
Cleta,  1296. 
Clito,  229  a. 
Clitias,  668  a. 
cloaks,  chlaimjs,  131  a. 

,)       himation,  295  a. 

,,       Za^«rna,  341  6. 

,5      pcenula,  412  a. 

„      palta,  451  6. 

„      pallium,  .152  6. 

„      pali(danieiituiii, 
452  6. 

„      saijum,  5516. 

„      toga,  639  6. 

„      triboii,  650  6. 
Clodius,  134  6. 
Clonas.  419  a. 
club 5,  293  6,594  6. 
Clytia,  455  a. 
codex  lustini'ineus,  165a. 
Casus,  639  a. 
coffins,  102  a,  557  5. 
cognomina,  411  6. 
coiiTuro,  14 1  a.  20f>  a.  661 6. 
[coinage],  19Sa,  595  6. 
[colonies].  17  a,  19  a. 
colours,  448  a. 
colouring      of       statues, 

570  5. 
columns,  57fl'. 
coltis,  696  a. 
Comas,  2986. 
[conwiia]         centuriata, 
333  6. 

,f         powers  of,  461a. 

„         tributii,  334  d. 
covimerciuni,  1506. 
[^comperendinatio],  532  6. 
comjjita,  3416. 
compitalicia,    collegia, 

149  a. 
concilia  plebis,  156  a. 
concubines,  370  a. 
conquisitores,  180  6. 
ronsistorium,  101  a, 
Consivia,  431  6. 
Constantine,      Arch     of, 

570  a,  050  6. 
Constantiuus      Cephalas, 

35  a. 
constitution,  595  6. 
fcontiones],  153  6. 
\contuberniutn],  593  a. 
fOordac],  132  a. 
Corinthian  vases,  6665. 
corn,  159  6,  100  a. 

„     distrihutiira  of,  7  6, 
196,31a. 

,,       prepai*ation         of, 
3926. 

,,      tradi'.  590  a. 
Cornelia,  lex,  372  a. 
cornucopia,  21  6,  473  a, 
Coryaetes,  472  a. 


costumes   on    the    stage, 

199  6. 
Cottus,  272  a. 
council,  590  a. 
country  towns,  403  5. 
courtesans,  199  6,  293  a. 
covinnus,  1286. 
Orata3is.  571a. 
Creon,  385  6. 
Cresphontes,  313  a. 
creta  anularia,  4 18  a. 

„     seliiiusia,  418  a. 

„     Ciniolia,  148  6. 

,,     viridis,  419  5. 
Cretan  syfsitia,  609  6. 
criers,  511  a. 

Crius,  452  6,  473  a,  6.39  a. 
crowns,  1616.  432'/. 
Ctesiphon,  13  a,  182  a. 
Cuba,  319  a. 
cuirass,  634  a. 
cunei,  6215. 
cups,  642  5. 

curator  aquarum.  47  6. 
curule    otilcers,    v.    Sella 
curulis. 

,,      ccdiles,  7ct- 

„     censores,  121  6. 

„      consules,  161  a. 

,,      dictator,  184  6. 

,,      prfetores,  512  6. 
customs,  505  5. 
'•^lUkes,  667  6. 
Cyllarus,  1916. 
Ci/negetica.  434  6. 
Cynosargps,  2016,  2335. 
Cytissorus,  796. 


daduchos,  210  5. 
dahnafico,  601  a. 
Damnameueus,  310  a. 
D.aunus,  188  6,  660  a. 
days,  kinds  of ,  234  a,  378  5, 

504  6,  .574  6. 
[Dea  D.a],  74  5. 
debt,  4106. 
decemviri  lltibus  iudican- 

dis,  124  a,  689  6. 
decies  sestevHum,  579  a. 
declamation,  544  a. 
decumani,  175  a,  528  a. 
[^lecuriones~\,  401a. 
dediticii,  140  a. 
dpiScation,  45  a. 
deipnon,  384  a. 
Deipyle,  6  6. 
delatio  noniinis,  5325. 
Demades,  182  a. 
Demodocus.  218  6,3015. 
Doraonax,  363  5. 
Demouice,  633  6. 
[^denarius],  143  a. 
itentate,  497  a. 
detestatio  sa.croritm,  154  6. 
deuteragoni^tes,  198  6. 
denersoria,  320  6. 
diatonic  scale,  407  6. 
diaulns,  430  6. 
Bida^ralia,  2  a. 
diem  dicere,  334a,  532  6. 
di'^s  fasti  etc.,  234  a,  501 6, 

5745. 
diffarreatio,  379a. 
Di  lesta,  165  5. 
Dike,  77  a,  79 a,  303  a. 
dike,  332  a. 
dilectatores,  1805. 


dinner,  384  a. 

[Diogeuiatuis    of     Hera- 
cleia],  35  a,  293  a. 

Diores,  89  6. 

Dioscorides    (of    Samos), 
402  a. 

[Dioscuri],  310  6. 

diphros,  127  6. 

diro;,  86  5,  89  6. 

dispenstitnr,  592  6. 

distaff,  091)  a. 

Dins,  291  a. 

diviiiatio,  532  6. 

divination,    433  a,     434  6, 
519  6,  599  a. 

divorce,  377  5,  378  a. 

Diyllus,  210  a. 

doctors,  KjS  a. 

"  Dodwell "  pvxis,  607  a. 

dolichos,  202  6,430  5. 

Dolon,  188  a,  422  a,  658  5. 

dome,  53  a. 

dominium,  5080'. 

Domitian,  409  a. 

Oomas^isreaof  Nero,63o. 

Dorippe,  33  a. 

Dos^ennus,  79  a, 

dowry,  376  a. 

Dracon,  297  5. 

drains,  1426. 

dress,  86  a,  1086,  1105, 
1305. 131a,143a, 
167a,  l!)96,2'i6a, 
293  6, 3  tl  6, 442  a, 
4516,4686,474  a, 
490  5,550  6,594  a, 
595  a,  60  la,  639  5, 
64S  a,  050  6, 661  a, 
696  6. 
„    of  actor3,1696,381a, 

5596. 
„    ofbrides,377a,3785. 
„    of  eijiutes,  222  5. 
„    otpi-ie3t3,2376,5155, 
516  a. 

drinliing-horus,  686  a. 

Dryas,  366  6. 

Dryo,  289  a. 

dues,  5055. 

dujidecim  scriptorum 

Iwlns.  217a. 

Duris,  673  a. 

dwelling     houses,     309  a, 
6906. 

Dycus,  455  a. 

dye,  5286. 

"  Oying  Gladiator,"  5075. 

Dyraaues,  438  a. 

Dymas,  272  6. 


B 

earthenware,  503  a. 
Etrliemus.  313  a. 
echetle,  497  a. 
echinus,  57  a. 
[Eclectic]  school  of  medi- 
cine, 489  6. 
ekJcglclema,  026  a. 
elakate,  690  a. 
Eleatic  philosophy,  430a. 
elections,      371 6,     420  a, 
i        576  5. 
"  elements,"  480  a. 
Elephenor,  180  a,  633  a. 
ehjma,  497  a. 
em6oJos,  5826. 
[emmeleia],  132  a. 
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Enarete,  11  a,  1C7  h. 
encaustic  p;uiitiug,  4136. 
Eudius,  227!). 
enaigiis,  military,  585  6. 
Kpliinltes,  law  of,  GO  a. 
Epictetus    (vaso-paiutor), 

671a. 
Epicureanism,  433  rt. 
Epilycu3    (vase    paiuter), 

671a. 
[epimcletai'],  210  b. 
epislijUon,  57  a. 
Epitadeus,  law  of,  COO  a. 
epithalauiia,  370  6. 
epitropos,  661  fa. 
\equiles],  122  a,  627  fa. 
Erasialratu.s,  4Sya. 
Erechtlicis,  4S8a. 
Erg-ane  (Atlicne),  81  fa. 
ErgotiinU3,  608  a. 
[Eriimes],  (iO  a. 
Eriphjlo,  6  fa. 
Eryxias,  13  a. 
ethics,  60  a,  1796. 
Etruscau  mirrors,  395  fa. 

„        ware,  510  a. 
Eusechma,  22  a. 
Euaemon,  230  6. 
Euchenor,  502  o. 
Eudoxus,  77  a,  251  a. 
Euenus,  316 a,  370 «, 
Eueres,  614  a. 
Eugauimon,  615  a. 
Eaippus,  22  a. 
Eumenes  II.,  469  fa. 
Eunicas  ((orctfes),  G12  6. 
Eupalamus,  171  a. 
Euplirades,  623  6. 
Euplirouius,  672  6. 
Eurybia,  486  6. 
Euryg.meia,  4246. 
Eurytion,  2816,  466  a. 
Evadne,  114  6. 
ejjcw6i(e,  118  6. 
Exeoestides,  595  a. 
execution,  foi-  debt,  375  6. 
exile,  232  6,4.396,  533  a. 
expiatiou,  622  fa. 
eye-salves,  430  6. 


fables,  146,  90a,  4756. 

Eabuliiius,  319  a. 

Falcidia,  lex,  697  6. 

jaJx  viuralis,  646. 

[/amilia]y  5916. 

fatnilicB  emptor,  697  a. 

fans,  1446. 

fanum)  {te}iipliim,  618  fa. 

Farinus,  319  a. 

farm,  18  6. 

FarneseBull,  195  6,470  a, 
567  a. 

fasti(jiiiin,  6166, 

Fau.<tulus,  1  6. 

febriuL,  365  6. 

fe.ists  and  festivals,  34  a, 
4U>,  96  a,  102  a,  115  a, 
1606, 162a,  173a,  1756, 
186a,  190. r,  2776,278(1, 
2816, 3156,  344a,  352a, 
3736,  3776,3786,  380a, 
391  6,  420  a,  4536,  4726, 
543a,  552  6, 587  6, 616  a, 
6326,  634a,  637  a,  655  a. 
Cf.  also  Ambarvalia, 
Apaturia,  Arrhephoria, 
Boedrjmia,         Callyn- 


teria,  Carnea,  Con- 
sualia,  Cotiyttia,  Dio- 
nysia,  Elensinia,  Flo- 
ralia,  GymnopasJia, 
Hephsestia,  lleraca, 
Luporcalia,  Lycoaa, 

Mati'oualia,  Neraca, 
Neptuualiu,  Olympia, 
Opecousiva,  Pagiinali.a, 
Palilia,  Panatheiiiea, 
Parentalia,  Plyuteria, 
Portunalia,PromctliL'ia, 
Pyanepsia,  PytUia, 

Quinquatras,  Siecu- 
lares  LuJi,  Saturnalia, 
Sjiropboria,  Semeri- 
tivaj,  Terminalia, 

Tbargelia,  Tbeoxeiiia, 
Thoseia,  Thesmopho- 
ria,  Tubilustrium, 

Vinalia. 

"  Ficoroiii  "  cista,  645  6. 

fuKinco,  149 rt,  2086,  237  6, 
2406,  .->056,52oa,.533a. 
5756, 608a, 612a, 613a, 
616a,  651a.  679  a. 

fines,  1846,  331a,  103  a. 

flour,  392  6. 

fooJ,  384  a. 

formula,  336  a,  505  a. 

Fiutres  Arvales,  1  6, 74  6. 

fresco,  415  6. 

frieze,  57. 

frigidarium.  93  6. 

fri'tiUns,  184  6. 

fuiict-als,  1016,  103  a. 

/us  lis,  696  a. 


Oihinns  cinclHS,  640a. 

gardeuiug,  19  a. 

Gall  us,  163  6. 

games,  7  6,  43  a,  138 o, 
1396,  162'.,  1836, 1846, 
233a,  2336,4136,427  6, 
430tt,  4536, 5316,  551a, 
637  a. 

Ge,  471  a. 

Geleou,3226. 

Gelcoiites,  4876. 

generals,  60-16. 

genius  ftUcri,  243  6. 

qenre  painting.  400  a. 

[geogi-apby],  20a,  181a, 
191  a,  223  a,  327  6, 
375  6,  464  6,  474  6, 
503  a,  507  6,  604  a. 

Gerenios,  416  a. 

gods,  worsbip  of,  515  a, 
550  6,  551a. 

golden  age,  559  a. 

"Golden  House,"  55 a. 

"Gonzaga"  cameo,  243  6. 

Gordias,  392  a. 

governors,  511  6,  522  a, 
524  a,  622  a,  663  a. 

Graces,  v.  Charites, 

Gradivus,  :<80  a. 

grammar,  450  6. 

graiiimateis,  99a. 

graphe,  332a. 

greaves,  695  6. 

Greek,  teaching  of,  412  a. 

green  pigments,  419  6. 

grex,  200  a. 

groma,  gromatici,  20  a. 

grylli,  37  o,- 

guardians.  163  6,  250  6, 
601  u. 


Gyes  272  a, 
gges,  407  6. 

n 

Iladrian,  sepulchre  of, 
.383  6. 

hair,  of  slave.*,  590  6. 

"halcyon  ''  days,  127a. 

liahna,  202  6. 

[Harmonia],  22  6,  27  a, 
106  a.     _ 

Harmonici,  4086. 

Harm'jthea,  455  a, 

harrow,  19  6. 

harvest,  81  a. 

Iiastati,  SiG  a. 

head,  coveiings for,  1206, 
141a,2li6a,474a,49J6. 

hearth,  292  a. 

]lecata3us(tor«t(e»),  6126. 

Hedonism,  6t)  a. 

Hogcsippe,  035  a, 

heirs,  319  a. 

Helena  (ariist),  3996, 

Ueliades,  476  a. 

Helice,  322  6. 

Heliodorus  Poriegeles, 
4716. 

Helothales,  216  a. 

Hemithea,  618  6. 

Heosphorns,  77  a,  127  a. 

heptai'h  >rd,  407  6. 

Heraclides  Periegetes, 
472  a. 

Hercules,  230  a,  466  a. 

Iieres.  319  6. 

Ihennce],  237  a,  515  a. 

h^maioii,  287  a. 

Hermogenes  (vase- 

painter),  009  6. 

Herodes,  315  a. 

Herondas,  315  a. 

Herophilus,  489  a. 

Herostratus,  187  a. 

Hersephoroi,  70  6. 

Ihierodouloi],  177  a. 

hieromnemones,  27  6. 

Hieron  (vase-painter), 
673  6. 

Hieron  II.,  399_a. 

hieroscopia,  375  a. 

Hilaira,  194  a. 

l_hilarotragKdia],  153  a, 
5466. 

[Hipparchus],  77  6. 

llippotes,  385  6. 

Hippothontis,  438  a. 

Hiscbylus,  671  a. 

Uistoboeus,  407  a. 

histoncal  reliefs,  509  6. 

history  and  historians, 
33  a,  85  a,  116  6,  168  a, 
109  a,  187  6, 189  a,  23  la, 
232a,  289a, 29ta, 3306, 
3516,3.576,  3606,4176, 
499  6,  527a,  553  6,  5S7a, 
6056, 6106, 0.306, 6.35a, 
6376, 664a, 701a,  700a. 

holidays,  235  a. 

Hoples,  322  6. 

Hopletes,  487  6. 

horses  and  Poseidon, 506  6. 

Hosioi,  177  a. 

hydria,  676  a,  GS16. 

Hylleis,  488  a. 

Hymeiucus,  313 o,  376 o. 

hymns,  572  6, 

hynnis,  497  a. 


r/it/pospis(a;],  17a,  46/6. 
Hypereia,  475  a. 
hypocaustum,  93  b. 
hypoiraclLclioii,  oj a. 
lujpozoma,  582  a. 
Ilypsicles,  227  a. 
Hyrieus,  437  a,  060  o. 
Hyrmine,  436  a, 


[lacchnsl,    192  a,    210  a, 

472  6.  ' 
lardanus,  2S2  6,  .133  6. 
Idvia,  86,  385  6. 
Ikelos,  201  6. 
income  tax,  2086. 
indictment  (Greek),  208a, 
517a. 
,,        (Roman),  334  a, 
indigo,  4-196. 
ink,  450  a.  699  6. 
insignia,  76,    986,    1616, 
162a,164b,185a, 
3176,.371a,513a, 
573  a,055  6,661  a. 
„    of  equites,  222  6. 
,,     of     priests,      86  a, 
2376,515  6,6616. 
,,     of  senators,  574  a. 
,,     of  vestals,  688  a. 
instauratio,  245  6. 
instita,  604  a, 
Institutiones,  165  6, 
instruments,         mnsicul, 

408  a. 
insula,  311  a, 
intcrceasio,  651  6. 
interrasih',  opus,  646  6. 
Ionic  philosophy,  430  a. 
Ipbis,  226  6. 
Iscbepolis,  22a. 
l^isoteleia],  391  6. 
ivory  black,  -ISO  a. 
ivory,  working  in,  257  6. 


ianitor,  592  a. 
ientaculum,  3816. 
jewellery,  217  fa,  016  6. 
judge,  15  a,  330  a. 
judicial  courts :  Greek,  sea 
Areopagus, 
IJoule, 
Ecclesia, 
EpbctiB, 
lleliioa, 
Uendeka. 
,,  ,,    Roman,  see 

Centumviri, 
Comitia, 
Quajstiones, 
Senatus.- 
iudicmm)  (ius,  335  6. 
Iidia,  lex,  404  a,  541a. 
IKS,  140  a. 
„    )iiu,dicium,  3356. 
„     commercii,        140  a, 

403  6. 
,,    co)nt6ii,  140  a,  405  6. 
,,    Flixvianum,  339  a. 
,,    /i07ioritm,  140  a,  403  6. 
„    pra^toriuni    {lioiiora- 

rium),  2Mb. 
„     sufror;ii,  1400,4036. 
Justinian,  I6a,  18a,  376, 
165  a,  359  a,  457  6, 664a, 
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K  (u.  also  C) 

Keres,  125  b. 
Icerkides,  Giifi. 
kerylteion,  23S  a. 
Keryx,  210  b. 
klibanos,  91  b. 
horykos,  91  b. 
krater,  384, 6. 
Krato3,  605  a. 
krobulos,  2GGa. 
kyanos,  419. 
kybos,  184  b. 
Kynosarges,  37  &. 
Kypris,  39  a. 


?a»i.pa(^a>'tit7Ji,  113  Z». 
Lampetie,  47G  a. 
lance,  558  a. 
land-surveyors,  20a. 
laud  tax,  6136. 
lapis  lazuli,  4491). 
,,    vianalis,  373«. 
,,    specularis,  aCMtt. 
LapitbiO,  123a,  293  o. 
Lareusius,  80  a. 
latifundia,  176. 
latnmctdi,  247  a. 
law,  divinatio,  19(>6. 
,,    dokimasia,  197  a. 
,,     edictum,  204  a. 
,,    eiscmgelia,  208  a. 
,,     epliette,  215  a. 
,,    of  Ephialtes,  60  a. 
„     of  Epitaleiis,  600a. 
,,     of  Gortya,  259 a. 
,,     helicea,  273  6. 
„    infamia,  319. 
,,     of  inheritance,  319. 
,,    intercessio,  320  6. 
„     inlernatioual,  6076. 
,,    judex,  330  a. 
,,    judicial      procedure, 

330  5. 
,,    jurisprudence,  339a, 

359  a,  661a. 
,,    lex  annalis,  371 6. 
,,     lex  ittdiciaria  of  C. 

Gracchus,  222  a. 
, ,     lex  lulia ,  40 1  a ,  541  a . 
,,     lex  Falcidia,  697  b . 
,,    lex  Voconia,  6976. 
,,     manus    and    vianus 

iniectio,  375  6. 
„    nexum,  416  6. 
„    probole,  517  a. 
,,     provocatio,  525  6. 
,,     quwstio,  532  a. 
,,    restitutio,  541a. 
,,    reus,  511  a. 
,,    seisachtheia,  572  6. 
, ,    of  twelve  tables  ,662a. 
leaping,  262  6. 
leather,  vessels  of,  684  6. 
lecticarii,  592  a. 
legacy,  696. 
legisactiones,  335  6, 339  a, 

505  a. 
legislation,  576  a. 
legitimacy,  376  6. 

tleitourgia],  132  a. 
leochares,  382  6. 
Leontis,  481  a. 
Loontius,  466  a. 
Leptines,  181  a. 
[letters],  508  a,  700  a. 
Lijucippus,  173  6. 
liPuke.  36. 


Levana,  319  a. 
lex  annalis,  371  6. 

,,  ittdiciaria  of  C  Grac- 
chus, 222  a. 

„  lulia.  401a,  541a. 

,,  Falcidia,  6976. 

,,  Voconia,  697  6. 
[Lexiarchi],  202  a. 
liber  in  mancipio,  375  h. 
libitinarii,  104  6. 
libri  augurales,  86  a, 
libripens,  372  6. 
linen  clothing,  143  a. 
,,    cuirasses,  6346. 
Lipara,  11  6. 
lithostrotum,  402  6. 
litis  xstimatio,  5'^»3a. 
lodging-houses,  311a. 
logic,  686. 
loom,  696  6. 
lots,  599  a. 
luncheon,  381a. 
[Lnpercalia],  232  a. 
LyiBOs,  192  6. 
Lyceum,  6S  b. 
[Lycurgus],  G23  6. 
Ijycus,   sou    of    Paadiou, 

455  a. 
Lygdamis,  289  6. 
Lysimache,  6  6. 
Lysippe,  386  6. 
Lyxos,  289  a. 


M 

Macaria,  312  5. 
Maccus,  79  6. 
Meeiialiau  hind,  281a. 
magic,  271  a. 
magister  equitum,  185  a. 
I  magistrates] ,    7  a,    15  a, 
41a,   46  a,   59  a,  1215, 
1595,161  a,  1846,204a, 
2155,  218a, 318a,  331a, 
3:!5  6, 426  a,  5116,512  6, 
524  a,  525  6,  533 a,  573  a, 
574  a,  651a,  689  6. 
Mamerius,  31  6. 
manceps,  527  6. 
manoeuvres, railitary,346a. 
luanfeia,  4'i4  5. 
mantle,  chlamys,  131  a. 
„       himation,  -95  a. 
„      lacema,  341  6. 
,,       Ixna,  .342  a. 
,,      piemda,  442  a. 
,,      j^aUa,  4515. 
,,      pallium,  452  5. 
,,      paludamentuni, 

452  6. 

,,      sagum,  5515. 

„      to;7a,  639  5. 

,,      tribon,  650  5. 

mappw,  385  a. 

maps,   30  a,  223  a,   251a, 

328  a,  4745. 
marble  in  sculpture,  562  5, 

570  a. 
Marcellus,     theatre     of, 

627  a. 
Marcia,  aqua,  47  b. 
Marica,  341  6. 
Mariuus,  517  6. 
markets,  7  5,  18  6,  240  6, 

420  a,  613  a. 
materia  medica,  489  5, 
Mathematici,  77  6. 


mathematics,   45  a,    49  6, 
65  a,  20')  5,  227  a,  290  a, 
355  5,  62  »  5. 
Mausoliis.  382  5. 
Maxinius  Plauudes,  35  a. 
maza,  381a. 
[meals],  609  a,  653  a. 
measures,  amphora,  30  a. 
,,     medimnus,  386  a. 
,,      metretcs,'i0'2a. 
,,     rnodius,  39/  6. 
,,     passus,  463  a. 
.,     plethron,  495  a. 
,,      stadium, GOXa. 
„     ta?™,t,146a,612a. 
Mecisteus,  612  a. 
medicine,  244  6. 
Melampodes,  9  6. 
Melampodidaj,  6  5,  383  6. 
Melauchrus,  21  5. 
Melas,  425  5. 
Meleager  of  Gadara,  35  a. 
Meles,  301  6. 
Meliboea,  366  a. 
melic  poetry,  308  6. 
nielinum,  4^18 a. 
Melito,  229  6.^ 
Melos,  vases  from,  GGG  a. 
Memmius,  .3646. 
Menippean  Satires,  389  6, 

558  5. 
Meuodice,  3125. 
Menodotns,  216  a. 
merchant-vessels,  381a. 
Merops,  12  a. 
vietie,  138  a. 
Metanira,  179  5. 
metaphysics,  68  6. 
Methodic  school  of  medi- 
cine, 489  5. 
Metiadusa.  455  a. 
Metion,  171  a. 
metronomi,  1596. 
Metroum,  513  a. 
millers,  90  6. 

[mtmi],  795,  .357a,  5935. 
minium,  449  a. 
Minos,  171  a. 
Muesarc-lm-,  229  a. 
Moera,  315  6. 
Moero,  406  a. 
Molus,  .390  6. 
money,  as,  74  5. 
,,      aureus,  88  a. 
,,       banks,  91  5. 
„       coinage,        145  6, 

595  5. 
,,      daricus,  174  a. 
,,       denarius,     182  6, 

187  a. 
,,       drachma,,  198  a. 
,,       inina,  39-3  5. 
,,       iiuiniiiiis,     148  5, 

420  a. 
,,      o6o(os,146a,420a. 
,,       sestertius,    578  5. 
„      stater,  601 5. 
„      tale.it,1455,612o. 
nionopteros,  413  a. 
monument  of  Lysicmtes, 

309  a. 
Monuraeutum       Ancyra- 

num,  31  5. 
Moros,  125  5. 
Mulciber,  691 6. 
mundus,  373  a. 
•murex,  528  6. 
Masagetes,    43  a,    281  a, 
40Sa. 


[music],  70 a,  139 5,  208 a, 
2396,318 a, 367  6,  4075, 
408  a,  419  a,  438  a,  556  5, 

Muth,  26  a.  [709. 

mxduli,  57  6. 

Mycenae  ware,  6656. 

Myrmeoides  (toreules), 
644  a. 

myrmillo,  255  a. 

Myrsilus,  21  6. 

Myrtis,  368  5,  40S  a. 

N 
names,  6  5. 

,,      of    slaves.    411  a, 

412  a. 
,,      of  vvomeu,  412  a. 
napkins,  335  a. 
7mrdinum,  427  a. 
Nausimedon,  172  5. 
Nansinicus,  arohon,  2036. 
Nausitbous,  475  a. 
naval  warfare,  581  a. 
Neoplatonisin,434a,496  6. 
Nepos,  163  6. 
Neriene,  379  6. 
Nerio,  379  5. 
Kero,  55  a,  185  a,  474  b, 

577  a. 
Nestor,  cup  of,  642  a. 
Nicosthenes,  669  a,  671  a. 
[Nilce],  470  5. 
Nike  (Athene),  81a. 
Nikothoe,  270  a. 
nobil'-s,  464  a,  494  5. 
nomina,  411  a. 
Nomothetai,  203  a. 
Nossis,  403  a. 
notation,  musical,  403  a. 
Novellce,  165  5. 
novus  homo,  419  a. 
jiummnlarii,  92  a. 
[;nxcmmus'\,  148  6. 
Nyx,  125  6. 

O 

oaths,  451  5,  550  6. 

[obolos],  146  6. 

octachord,  407  6. 

October  equus,'iSi)a,ijl  a. 

Odeum,  113  6,  40J  a. 

Odyssey,  landscapes  from, 
446  6. 

(Eix,  119  6,  172  6. 

CEagrus,  438  a. 

CBneis,  488  a. 
1   osnochoe,  675  a. 

[CEnone],  458  5. 

CEaopion,  437  a. 

offerings  to  gods,  551  a. 

[officials],  12a,  78a,  89a, 
1215,  126  5,149  a,  159  5, 
168  5, 184a,  203  a,  221a, 
236a,  276  5,  294  5,371a, 
414  6, 419  a,  503  6,  5115, 
62 la, 533  a, 534 a,  572 a, 
574a,59,ia,  612  a,  624  5, 
651  a,  689  5. 

Olcypete,  270  o. 

Okythoe,  270  a. 

Olorus,  635  a. 

Onetor,  180  6.^ 

onyx  vase,  243  5. 

opson,  38 1  a. 

[oracle],  26  6,  27a,  175  6, 
197a,6146,660a,7015. 
orbes,  610  a. 
ordinarii,  592  5. 
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ornamentation   of    vases, 

605  b. 
ornaments,  144  b. 
Orpheus,  worship  of,  410  a. 
Orthros,  or  Orthus,  281  b, 

603  a. 
o^cines,  86  b. 
[Osiris],  578  a. 
osirmii,  449  a. 
Otrpra,  408  b. 
ovilc,  155  6. 


PfflOD,  21.3  b. 

"Psetns  and  Arrin,"5Gro. 

[painting],  38  b.fio  b,4.5y  b, 

.502  a,  524  a,570  6,705  b. 
Palainedes,  172  b. 
paJe,  262  b. 
Palladion,  81  b,  08/  a. 
paliiat<v,  153  6,  357". 
[/•a!(orJ,  380o. 
palmistry,  375  a. 
Paraphaaus,  6/1  a. 
Pamphyli,  488  a. 
Panachais  (Athene),  81  6. 
Panathenaic      anijyliorcs, 

454  a,  60!)  6. 
pancration,  263  a. 
Pandedcn,  165  6. 
Panilinnis,  488  a. 

fandokeia,  32i(  a. 
panesyric],  227  b,  3596, 
490  6. 
"  pmics,"  453  a. 
Panopeus,  659  6. 
Paphos,  530  a. 
Pappus,  79  a. 
[parasitus],  393  6. 
parcctoniutn,  448  b. 
parchment,  099  b. 
[Parrhasias],  444  b. 
[Parthenon],  477  b. 
Parthenos  t Athene),  82a. 
pater  patratus,  236  6. 
patres  conscripti^  5736. 
piitria  potestas,  233 a. 
Ipatronus],  142  b. 

„        of  percgrini, 
469  a. 
pavimentum,  402a,  5076. 
Pavor,  383  n,  452  6. 
pay  of  actors,  201  a. 
,,    of   governors,  525  a, 

554  6. 
„    of  juries,  273  6. 
,,    of  ma^istr.ates,  372  a. 
,,    of  poets,  588  o. 
,,    of  physicians,  488  b. 
,,    of      soldiers,     221 6, 

390  o,  603  a. 
„    for    tiieal.re     ticket, 
625  a,  631  a. 
pecuarii,  528  a. 
\^pecit.Jium\,  592  b. 
pecunla,  147  6. 
pedarii,  573  b. 
Peisidice,  11a. 
pelagium,  528  b. 
Pelaseiis,  360  a. 
penalties,  83  a,  184  6,319  a, 
331  a,  377  6, 379  6,  403a, 
460a,  408b,  533u,  541a, 
600  b. 
pentecnntoros,  581  a. 
[peplos],  of  Athene,  81a, 

454  a. 
[peregrinQ,  512  6. 
Periander,  64  6. 

D.C.A. 


Periotione,  492  a. 

Perii'res,  11a. 

Perimede,  11a. 

[Peripatetics],  68  b,  482  a. 

Vei'ipliis of  Scylax,  25la. 

peripteros,  617  b,  618  b. 

Pero,  380  b,  611b. 

peronai,  237  a,  381  a. 

Peteiis,  .389  b. 

Phaja,  032  a. 

Phacnna,  129  b. 

Phaetlnisa,  47Ga, 

Phaon,  5.57  a. 

Phayllus,  2096. 

Phcmius,  218  b. 

Phores,  107  b. 

Philammon,  623  a. 

Pliilip  of  Macedon,  181  o. 

Pliilippus  of  Thessulo- 
nica,  .35  a. 

Philosophy,  .30b,  31  «, 
37  6,  00  a,  67  a,  i:i2  b, 
1796,2126,  2106,  2.5Sa, 
285a,  3.146,3036,  3046, 
459  a,  472  a,  479  a,  492  6, 
505  a,  517  6, 530  b,  030  a, 
700  a. 

Philyra,  130  a. 

Phrasius,  105  a. 

Phylachus.  3226,  .380  6. 

Phyxios,  Zeus,  183  a. 

pigment!!,  410  6,  418  a. 

pilentumf  128  b. 

Pinacothcca,  523  a. 

Pinarii,  2Slb. 

pipes,  508  b. 

Pirithoiis,  400  a. 

Pisander  (epic  poet), 
219  b. 

piscatorii  Indi.  037  a. 

Pityocamptes,  588  b. 

planipcs,  393  a. 

Plato,  481  a. 

plmistmnitrum  (?),  497  b. 

plebeians,  404  a. 

plebi  scita,  150  a. 

plectrum,  307  6. 

plemochoi',  211  6, 

plinthos,  53  a. 

Pneumat  io  school  of  medi- 
cine, 589  6. 

podium,  138  a,  62/6. 

poetry,  and  poets :  Greek, 

16  6,  23  a,  ,30  a. 

416,   49(1,  60  6, 

9Ua,  1116,  141  II. 

190a,216a,22:56, 

301a,.353a,38s6, 

39:i6,477b..502a, 

597rt,0026,0216, 

629  a,  b. 

„    Roman,  140  6,300  0, 

340b,350  6,360a, 

303  a,     304  a,  b, 

3806,4.39  6,4-11  a, 

473  6,4.75  6,493  6, 

512a,521a,572a, 

587a,002a,619a, 

637  a,  681  6. 

„       V.    also    Comedy, 

Drama,        Epigram, 

Epos,  lamhicll'oetry, 

Satire,  Tragedy. 

Polemon,  4/1  6. 

police,  78  a,  572  a,  ,591  a. 

Poliuchus  (Athene),  81 6, 
499  b. 

Polla,  20  a. 

polychromy,  570  6. 


Pilycaste,  4215. 
Polyeidas.  190  b. 
[Polygnotus],  443  a. 
rolypretes,  -156  a. 
Po]\phpides,  387a. 
Polyxo,  273  a. 
Pompeii,      mosaics      at, 

399,  a,  b. 
Pout  du  Gard,  47  6. 
porcelain,  404  b. 
Porthaon,    or    Povlheus, 

425  b. 
porticus  Police,  20  n. 
portrait  sculpture,  566  b, 

569  b. 
Posidonina  (toreutes, 

etc.),  6426. 
[possessto],  17  6. 
postulatio,  ,5,32  6. 
Potiuii,  319 a. 
Potitii,  28-16. 
[prwfectu.s']  mrarii,  12  a. 
„     pni;forin,2l)lb, 

613  a. 
„      urbi,  204  b,  335  (i. 
Pneneste,      mosaic       at, 

399  b,  402  a. 
prmnoniina,  411  b. 
prmrogativce       centttrice, 

155  a. 
prwtexta,  .577  b. 
prixtor,  201  a. 

„      tutclaris,  661  b. 
Praxias,  176  6. 
[Praxiteles],  226  b. 
prayers,  318  b. 
[priest.s],  .85  b,  96  a,  112  b, 

210  6,2.376,  270  a,  2916, 

503  6,  540  a,  541  a,  542  6, 

553  a,  554  b. 
[principes]  346  o. 
probniilenma,  99  a. 
Procnlians,     37  6,    340  a, 

519  a. 
Iproedrin],  624b. 
Proetidaj,  6  b. 
[Pr 'machos],        Athene, 

281  a,  -177  6. 
property        qualification, 

574  a. 
prophecy,    270  a,     386  b, 

583  a. 
[proroi/aiio],  518  b. 
prose  style,  320  6. 
Ijrose    and    poetry,    mix- 
ture of,  558  6. 
prosecutions,  3306,  532  a. 
prosopa,  381  a. 
[protagoiiistes],  198  b. 
proteleia,  376  b. 
[provinces],  162a,  570a. 
jrovisions,  prices  of,  187  a. 
^  proxeni],  159  a. 
'prytaneis'],  dSb. 
Prytanenni],  431  b. 
Psaon,  216  a. 
psfphisma,  202  b. 
Ptolemies,  355  6. 
Ptolemy       (astronomer), 

77  a. 
pidliirius,  89  a. 
purchase,  pei'icsetlibram, 

3726. 
puticuli,  104  b. 
Pylas,  -155  a. 
Pylia,  455  a. 
Pyrene,  170  a. 
pyrgos,  184  6. 
pyromanteia,  375  a. 


Pythagoreans,  4S0a. 
Pytheas,  2ola. 

Q 

qnmstiones        perpetita, 

1546,334  6,512  6. 
quattuoi'oii'i      iuri      di- 
cundo,GS9b. 
„      viis  iiiurbe  pur- 
grindia,  690a. 

R 

race  coxirse,  137  6,  293  a. 
races,  128  a,  1376,  202  a, 

2y8  a,  4.30  rt. 
readings  Iti  public,  535  a. 
records,  5  a,  33  6,  002  a. 
red  lead,  -419  «. 
rod  pigments,  4136. 
reda,  128  6. 
relatio,  574  5. 
[religion],  575  6. 
repoiissi     work,     641b, 

045  a. 
responsa  pnulentum, 

3396. 
revenue,  533  «. 
re:c  i^acroi'tim,  504a,  535  b. 
Rliodes,  va-^es  from,  067  6. 
rhopogrnphiit,  491  b. 
rhyme,  in  poetry,  572  b. 
ricinium,     113  a,    141  a, 

393  b. 
ritual,  540  a. 
ro<iatio,  575  a. 
"  Eomau  "  capital,  53  o. 
Romulus      and     Remns, 

543  b,  637  a. 
rostrum,  5826. 
Rotonda,  Fja,  1.56  a. 
Rosana,  15  a. 
rnbrica  (ruiUlle),  413  b. 
rndiariu:f,  251  6. 
running,  262  a. 


Sabiniani,  79  a,  340  o, 
550  a. 

sncris  faciiindis,  duum- 
viri, etc.,  584 a. 

s.npta,  1.50  b. 

sagum,  0 10  a. 

8.ailors,  140  b. 

[sajjibuco;],  5S5  6. 

sandaracli,  419  a. 

Sandracus,  386  a. 

sandyj!,  419  a. 

[satire],  .301. a. 

[saturii],  153  a. 

scale,  musical,  407  b. 

Scamander,  622  a. 

[Sceptici.<m],  483  6. 

scholiasts,  0.'i  a,  70  a,  1976, 
252  6,  3  U  a,  083  a. 

schools,  of  medicine,  4896. 

Scias,  203  b. 

science,  09  a,  77",  290  a, 
296  a,  495  b,  527  a. 

Scipio  Barbatus,  557  6. 

[8colia],09  6,  514a. 

scriptura,  523  a,  679  b. 

[sculpture],  and  sculptors, 
22  a,  28  b,  40  a,  •«  b, 
61  a,  73  a,  76  a,  82  a, 
141 0,279  6, 284  6,2.87  6, 
3496,3696,4160,418  6, 

3a 
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4S0ci,433l),442(T,4Gl!', 

409  6, 4770, 511  a,  5'JO''. 
5Glb,  562!),  61)2  6, 604a, 

705  a. 
Scythw,  591a. 
sea-iiglits,  412  b. 

seals,  127!),  573a-      ^„„ 
sectile,pavimentum,Wia. 

selinon,  327  !>. 
srf!«,  127  b,  360  a. 
sepulcbres,  332  a. 
sericm  vestes,  696  0. 

[sestertius],  148  a._ 

Severus,  Arcli  of,  6361). 

sewage,  142  b. 

shoes,  108  b,  143  b,  I60  b, 
167  a,  472  b,  556  b,  594  a, 

595  a. 
sliortliand,  638  b. 
Sicinnis,  132c',  559!). 
Sicyon,  school  of,  444b. 
sil,  448  b. 

Sinopis  pontica,  418b. 
sipariuvi,  393  b,  623  a. 
Sithon,  4SS(i. 

[sifop/n/Jrt/.is],  159  b. 

[slaves],  2USb. 

,,       uames  of,   411a, 
412  a. 

sleep,  75  b. 

[Socriites],48la. 

soJani"",  257  b,  311  a. 

solium,  93  b,  12Sa. 

songs,   69b,   40Gb,   514a, 

561 «■  ^    „„, 

soothsaying,  196b,  3/4  a, 

386  b. 
sophistry,  480  (). 
sophronisfce,  262  a. 
Sosias,  672  a. 
Sostratas,  47Gb. 
Speusippus,  481  h. 
spheudone,  26/  a,  o'J6o. 
spUendonela',  263  b. 
spina,  138  a. 
spindle,  690  a. 
spoias,  634  b. 
sportida,  142  b. 
stadiov,  ■(!-"■■ 
stage,     14  b,     16  b,    52a, 
114a,131b,19Sa,381a, 
457a,4r)9(<,487a,  512(1, 
519  b,  54Gb,  559  a,  621b, 
648  a. 
stagoves,  57  b. 
standards,  military,  58o  (). 

Statihnus,  319  a. 

statuary,  r.  Sculpture. 

statues  of  clay,  510  a. 

stephane,  207  a. 

Sterope,  274  a,  425 1>. 

Stilicho,  140  b. 

Stilo,  9  b. 

sfii'a,  497  a. 

[Stoics],  132  b,  153  b. 


GENERAL  INDEX. 


Stvato,  4?2b. 

Stratoii,  of  Sardis,  3o  a. 

Stratonious       {toreiites}, 

642  b. 
Strigai,  115  b. 
strophe  and  antistroplie, 

368  a. 
Strophius,  436b,  530  ii. 

Sun  god,  41  (1,  274  a. 

surveying  of  land,  20  a. 

suspensiira,  93  b. 

Isv.ovetaurilia'],  25  b,  26  a. 

[sword],  256  a.^ 

sijmposiitm,  384  a. 

synodoi,  193  b. 

[syrjiLc],  453  a. 


tahlimm,  310a. 
Tabulariura,  53  b. 
talarifon,  145  b,  612  a. 
talus,  184  b. 
[(aiiiiffij,  488a. 
'i'arqniuius  Superbus, 

583  b. 
Tarutius,  lb. 
Taumessian  fox,  125  b. 
rta!:esl,208b,  240b,  505b, 
524  b, 527  b,  591b,  602  a, 
608  (7, 616  a,  679  a. 
Telecles,  629  a. 
Teleon,  105  6. 
Telestes,  196  b. 
Temenus,  313  a. 
I  temple],     337  a,     338  a, 
429  b,  432  a,  455  b,  460  b, 
522  a,  564  b,  633a. 
terra-cotta,  508. 
tesse!(afu)ii  parii)iciifi"», 

402  b. 
fessci-o-,  184  b,  628  a. 
testament,  696  b. 
iesiittlo,  64b,  5_84b. 
tetrachord,  407  b. 
[tetralogies],  37  b. 
Teucer  (ci-i/sta)-i us) ,  6  J2b. 
Teuthras,  614  a,  615  a. 
tbaJamitcE,  581  b. 
Thales,  480  a. 
tliallophori,  454  b. 
Thalpius,  398  a. 
thanksgivings,  607  a. 
Theia,  639  a. 
Theiodamas,  283  a,  312  b. 
Themison,4S9a. 
thensa,  129  a. 
Theodoric,  11Gb. 
[fteoria!],59b_,  348  b. 
theorio  fund,  G25a. 
Tbera,  vases  from,  665  b. 
[t;ien7icE],54b,  55b,93b. 
Theseion,  6S3a- 
1    Thessalos,  297  b. 
I    [thiasos],  191  b. 


Thoosa,  486b,  502  b. 
thronos,  128  a. 
thronitw,  581  b. 
Hii/rae!(!,  622  b. 
tiles,  508  b. 
[timema],  20S6. 
Timochares,  770'. 
Tisamenus,  288 a,  313  «. 
tithe,  174  b. 
Titus,  Arch  of,  570  a. 
Tles"n,669b. 
Tmolus,  282  b,  4.33  b. 

<o!!eno,  585  b. 

torture,  evidence  on,  332 1). 

toxotai,  2C3b. 

trade,  157  a. 

[tragedy],  13  b,  16  b,  228b, 

'       598  a. 
Trajan,    Arch   of,    520  a, 

656  b. 
Traiana  aqua,  47b. 
treason,  ■372  a. 
tresi'iri  capilales,  689  b. 
mouetales,  148  b, 
689  b. 
„        iiocturni,  689  b. 
trials,  532  a. 
triarii,  34G  a. 
tribes,  Greek,  487  b. 

„       Roman,  552  b. 
iribwiitiii,  635  a. 
tributa,  comitia  elections 

by,  371  a. 
tribute,  6020,613  a. 

trigon,  91  a. 
Triopas,  226  b. 
triremes,  581  b. 
t)-i(a(/0Tiistes,  198  b,  654  tt. 
^Tritogeneia],  80  b. 
[Tritons],  399  a. 
tunica  recta,  69Gb. 
(wrn'cwia,  18  tb. 
Tyehe  of  Antioch,  508  b. 

U 

TJdasus,  614a. 

TJlpia  Bibliotheca,  351  a. 

umbrellas,  144  b. 

uncias,  74  b. 

ungnenta,  426  b. 

usury,  321  a. 

usus,  marriage  by,  3/ 8a. 

utensils,  508  b. 


vacatio,  186  a. 
vasadiatreta,  256  b. 

,    Samia,  510  a. 
[vases],  248  b,  404  a,G12  a. 

,     decoration  of,  509a. 
[y'ectigal],  17  a. 
velati,  lb. 
[yenatioues'],  28  b. 
verdigris,  449  b. 


vermiculatum  (pavimen- 

turn),  402  b. 
Verres,  133  b. 
vesperna,  384  b. 
[vessels],  295a. 
restibi(!i«)),  310  b. 
[re,n7!a7-ii],  90a. 
via  proitoria,  118  a. 

„  principalis,  117  b. 

„    quint ava,  118«. 

,,   sajiJaris.  118  b. 

Vica  Pota,  417  0. 

vicesima        herediialum, 

613  b,  679  b. 

manumissinnis, 

613  a,  679  b. 

[vigilice'],  118  b. 

riiicus,  591  b,  691  a. 

vinece,  585  a.  _ 

Virgo  aqua,  47  b. 

Voccmia,  le.r,  697  b. 

vomer,  497  a. 

voting,  99  a,  155  a,  333  a. 

W 

wagons,  129  a. 
[warfare],  5-1  a,  584  0. 
war-tax,  at  Athens,  £08 b, 

608  a. 
watermills,  393  a. 
[weapons],    73  a,    199  b. 
275a,4y0b,55Sa,580b, 
593  b,  607 a,  634a. 

white  pigments,  448  a. 

wigs,  267  b. 

wine,  190  a,  191  a,  384  o. 

witnesses,  332  b. 

women,  names  of,  41:,  a. 

wool  as  clothing,  1  t.3a. 

wrestling,  262  b,  450  b. 

X 


Xanthus,  19tb,466b. 
Xantippe,  594a. 
Xenocrates,  481  b. 
Xiphilinus,  189  b. 


yellow  pigments,  448  b. 
"yoke,  497  a. 

Z 

Zelus,  605  a. 

Zenodorus         (toreutes). 

642  b. 
zeugit(B,  581  b. 
[Zens],  470  a. 
Zeuxippe,  105  b,  518a. 
[Zeuxis],  441  b. 
)5op7iO)-os,  57  b. 
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account  book,  700. 
acerra,  113  a. 
Achilles,  and  Brisei?,  441. 
„        aiidTroilus,  C73. 
,,        armoui*  of,  0446. 
jSlgina,  coin  of,  146  «. 

„       liguro  from,  50*1  b. 
Agrippiua,  248  h. 
akontiifinos,  202  6. 
Alcasus,  557  «• 
Alcamcnes,     design    by, 

429. 
"Aldobrandini  Marriage,' ' 

416  a. 
Alexander  the  Great,  coin 

of,  147  a. 
altar  of  Lai-es,  343  6. 
amphiprosttiJos^  61/  b. 
ampJiora,  677. 

„   Panatlienaic,  4546. 
671  b. 
andabalce,  250  a. 
Andronicus   C.vrrbestes, 
Horolojjiom  of,  648  a. 
antes,  017  «■ 

Antiates,  FofluncB,  240  a. 
Antioch,  Tjcbe  of,  568 b. 
Apollo,  on  mirror,  395  b. 
„       of  Teuea,  503  b. 
,,       statuette,  113  a. 
Apoxyomenos,  370  b. 
Arcesilas,  cyU.v  of,  070. 
Arch     of      Constantiue, 

656  o,  657  b. 
„        of  Titus,  55  a. 

„        relief  from.  055. 
„        of  Ti-aian,  656  a, 

657  6. 
Ares,  471. 
Arethusa  (?),  147  5. 
Armeuto,      gold      crown 

from,  047  6. 
armour  of  Achilles,  mak- 
ing of,  044  b. 
Artemis   Agrotera,   offer- 
ing to,  552  b. 
Artemis,  on  gem,  248  a. 
artiasmos,  246  b. 
artist      painting     statue, 

5716 
as,  copper,  147,  329  o. 
Aspasios,  gem  by,  247  6. 
Athene,  iigure  from  .^gi- 
netan       temple 
of,  504  b. 
„        In       battle       of 

Giants,  470. 
„        on  gem,  24/  6. 
Athens,  Acropolis,  4. 
„        ajnjihnra      from, 
454  6. 


Athens,  choragic    monn- 
ment  at,  369  6. 
,,       coin  of,  140 u. 
,,        hoplite's     inomi- 
ment  at,  305  6. 
,,        Piirlljenon,  460. 
„        Propyla»a,  522. 
,,        Theaeum,  53. 
,,        Tower     of     the 
Winds  at,C48o. 
Atlas,  430  6. 
Atrens,  treasure-hooee  of, 

50  6. 
alriiiiii  at  Pompeii,  310  6. 
Atroprs,  397  6. 
Augustus,  statue  of,  570  a. 
aureus,  148  6. 
auruja,  victorious,  138  a. 

B 

ballista,  74  a. 
barber,  511  a. 
Basilica  Ulpin,  50  6. 
baskets,  686  6. 
battering-ram,  04  a. 
BcUerophou,  403  6. 
"  BorghesB     Gladiator," 

16  a. 
Bovilla?,  relief  from,  303. 
boxer,  263  a. 
Briseis,  444. 

C 

caCiuceus,  288  a. 

Caerweut,  baths  at,  94  a. 

Ctesar,  coin  of,  148  a. 

cameos,  248,  636  6. 

candelabrum      amphora, 
077. 

"  Capitoline  doves,"  399. 

Caracalla,  Circo  di,  137  6. 
„      coin  of,  39  a. 
,,       ThermtB  of,  56  6. 

carchcsimu,  677. 

''  Castellani  cista,"  040. 

Castorand  Pollux,  on  coin, 
148  a. 

catapult,  73  6. 

Centaurs,  429. 

Centauro-Triton,    415    6, 
654  6. 

Cerberus,  264  a,  473  6. 

Cbiusi,  vase  from,  071. 

choragic      monument    of 
Lysicrates,  309  6. 

cippus     of    a    standard- 
bearer,  580  a. 

"  cista  Castellani,"  646. 

Clotho,  397  6. 

Cnidus,  Demeter  of,  177  6. 

coffin  of  child,  102  6,6790. 

Colosseum,  54,  55. 


cohojibarutm  of  Octavia, 

150  6. 
Constantine,      Arch      of, 

656  a,  657  6. 
Corinthian  vases,  607  a. 
cotylus,  675. 
crater,  677- 

,,      Koman,  293  a. 
Cronos,     head     of,      on 

theatre-ticlict,  C25  a. 
crown,     from     Armento, 

647  6. 
Cybele,  543  b. 
cylix  embossed,  &i3. 

„  of  Arcesilas,  070. 

,,  of  Duris,  074. 

,,  of  Eiiphr"niu?,  673. 
Cyprian  coin,  39  a. 

D 

daric,  140  6. 
Darius,  on  mosaic,  401. 
denarius,  148  a. 
Diadumenus,  501  a,  508a. 
"  Diana    of    Versailles," 

72  6. 
Dionysus,  5006,  5S7  a. 
„         on  gem,  248a. 
„        on  mirror,  3956. 
,,         sacred  tree    of, 
551  6. 
dipteros,  617  6. 
"  Dipylon  vase,"  G6G. 
discobolus      of      Myron, 

409  a,  564  a. 
Dodona,  flute-player  from, 

2396,  645  6. 
drinking  boms,  GS6  a. 
Duris,  cylix  of,  674. 
dying  Gaul,  568. 
"  dying  hero,"  564  6. 

E 

Electra,  569  a. 
Elis,  coin  of,  127  6,  705. 
enamelled  sword,  645  a. 
Ephesus,   gynmasium  at, 

261  6. 
Eros,  123  6. 
Etruscan   mirror,  395    6, 

646  6. 
Euplironius,  cylix  of,  673. 
Eurydice,  438  6. 


"  Farnese  Bull,"  195  6. 
"  Farnese  Diadumenns,'* 

5U1  a,  565  a. 
"  Fauno   coUa  macchia," 

560  a. 
Faustina,  on  coin,  267  6. 


Flavian  amphitheatre,  54, 

55. 
Forum    Bomanum,  iitle- 

payc. 
"  Fran9ois  vase,"  671. 


Ganvmede     and      eagle, 

C48a. 
Gate  of  Lions  at  MyconiB, 

50  6. 
"  Gemma         Augustea," 

248  6. 
Giants,    Battle    of,    469, 

470,471. 
Gladiator,      "  Borghes-," 

16  a. 
glass  cup,  &I7  6. 
"  Gorzaga  "  cameo,  24S  6. 
grave  colnmn,  102  6,076  6. 

n 

Hades,  473  6. 

lladrian,  Mausoleum  of, 
383. 

Halieamassus,  Mauso- 
leum, 382. 

IIarpocrates,2496,325a.6. 

"  Harpy  monument," 
563. 

Hecate,  471. 

Heracles,  147  a,  4306. 

Hermes,  438  6. 

„    of  Praxiteles,  514  5, 
566  6. 

Hesperis,  430  6. 

Hesperus,  572  6. 

Hicron,  cup  of,  675. 

Horologium  of  Andro- 
nicus Cyrrhestes,  648  a. 

Horus,  325  a,  6. 

"  House  of  the  Tragic 
Poet,"  Pompeii,  paint- 
ing from,  444. 

hydria,  078. 

„        from  Vulci,  669. 


Icarus,  171  6. 
ink-stand,  700. 
Issus,  mosaic  of  Battle  of, 
400,  401. 


Janus,  147  a. 

Julia    Domna,    on    coin, 
2676. 


Lachesis,  397  6. 
ladles,  686  a. 


'  F-.r  those  cuts  only  whicli  appear  under  a  rtiflerent  heading  ftom  their  own  title. 
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lampadaria,  114. 
landscage   from  Odyssoy, 

447. 
LapitiiiE,  420. 
lecytlius,  C7<>  &. 
legionary,  3(12  6. 
Lion  Gate,  50  a. 

M 
Macedon,   coin  of,   146  b, 

147  a. 
Mffinad,  193  1),  675  b. 
Marathon,  the   mound  at, 

102  6. 
Marcellus,      theatre      of, 

6276. 
Marcus  Aurelius,  coin  of, 
148  6. 
,,  ,,    column  of, 

58  6._ 
Maxentins,  circus  f>t',137  6. 
Medusa,  247  6,  56.'5a.. 
Melos,  relief  from,  557  a. 
memorial  bust,  317  6. 
Menelaus    with     budy   of 

Patroclus,  567  6. 
metope,  430  6, 462  a,  5G3  a. 
Mycense,   Cyclopian  wall 
at,  60  a. 
„  sword       blade 

from,  645  a. 
myrmillo,  255  6. 

N 
Nero,  248  6. 
Nilie,  108  6,  412  6. 
Nimes,  amphitlieatre,29  a. 
„       aqueduct  at,  48. 

O 

Oceanus,  572  6. 
Odyssey,  landscape  from, 

447. 
CEnoinaus,  429. 
onager,  74  a. 
Orestesaiid  Electra,569a. 
Orpheus,  445. 
Utficoli,    bust    of     Zeus 

from,  705  a. 


Pseonius,  design  hy,  429. 

Psestum,  temple  of 
Poseidon,  51,  52. 

Panathenaic  amphnra, 
454  6,  671  6. 

Panathenaic  sfadium, 
GOl  6. 

Pansa,  house  of,  at  Pom- 
peii, 310  6,  311  6. 

par  hiipar  hidere,  246  6. 

Parthenon,  figure  from, 
665. 

Peirithous,  224  6. 

Pelops,  429. 

pelta,  581  a. 

Penelope,  423  b. 


p'entecontoros,  581  6. 
Pericles,  167  a. 
peripteros,  617  6. 
Persephone  (?),  147  6. 
Perseus,  on  gem,  24S  a. 

„  and  Medusa,  563  a. 
phalerm,  137  a. 
Pbiliscus    in  meditation, 

g49. 
Phocion,  statue  of,  131  a. 
Phosphorus,  572  6. 
Phrygian  flute,  239  a. 
pinax,  Rhodian,  668. 
Pintiiius,   monument    of, 

586  a. 
plan  of  Acropolis,  4. 
,,       basilica,  93a. 
,,       camp,  117  6. 
,,    "  Casa  de'  Capitelli 
Figurati,"  310. 
,,       clrcTis,  137  6. 
,,      Eleusinian  temple, 

211. 
,,      fora,  241. 
,,      house, Greelt,309a. 
,,         „     R(.iinan,310a, 

690. 
,,       Isthmian  site,327. 
,,       Oly-upia,  428. 
,,       Propyla'a,  523. 
,,      stadiumflii}!. 
„      temples,  211,  617. 
,,       theatres,         623, 

627  6. 
,,       thermm,94ib. 
,,       trireme,  502. 
,,       villa,  690. 
Poini>eii,  altar  from  ,343  6. 
,,       arms  from,  255. 
,,       basilica  at,  93  a. 
„      bas-relief         at, 

256,  a. 
„       "Casa  de'  Capi- 
telli Figurati," 
310  a. 
,,       Faustina,  on  coin 

fium,  267  6. 
,,       gems  from,  248  a. 
,,       hair    pins,     etc., 

from,  267  6. 
„       houseof  Pansa  at, 
310  6,311  6. 
,,      house  in,  691. 
,,       ladles  from, 6>6a. 
,,      mill  from,  392  6. 
,,       mirror  from, 

395  a. 
„      mosaic  from,  200, 

400. 
,,       relief  from,  551  6. 
,,       "  Street  of 

Tombs,"  ini. 
,,  tliermfE  at,  94  6. 
,,       theatre         ticliet 

from,  6276. 
„      vesselsfrou),6866. 


Pompeii,  wall  paintings 
from,  201,  243  6,  323, 
444,  445,  447,  551  6. 
571  6,644  6,  691,700. 

"PoniatowsUi  vase,"  677. 

Pont  du  Gard,  48. 

"P.irtland  Vase,"  249  a. 

Poseidon,  temple  of,  at 
Pajstum,  51,  52. 

Praxiteles,  Satyr  of,  560  a. 

prochous,  677- 

prrosiylos,  617  a. 

pseudodipteros,  617  b. 

Q 

qnadri'ja,  147  6. 
quivers,  996. 

R 

reed -pens,  700  6. 
repousse  worlr,  647  6, 
retiarius,  255  a. 
Rbodian  pinax,  C68. 
rhyta,  686  a. 
riciniuni,  113  a. 
rider  and  torch,  640  6, 
Roman  coin,  147. 

,,    mixing-bowl,  295  a. 
**  Rondanini  '*      Medusa, 

259  a. 
Kustia    gens,     coin     of, 

240  a. 

S 

Sabina,  on  coin,  2676. 
sacriiice  of  Tiajau,  656a. 
sarcophaqns,  405. 
satyr,  192  6,  193  a. 

,,      on  gems,  248  a. 

„      on  mirror,  395  6. 

,,      with  thyrsus,  (joij  6. 
pcabliards,  607  a. 
Scipio     Bai'batus,    coffin 

of,  557  6. 
Scorpio,  74  a. 
secntor,  255  a. 
Segesta,  theatre  of,  626. 
Selinus,     metope     from, 

563  a. 
Semele,  on  mirror,  395  6. 
sestertius,  148  a. 
Severns.  figure  from  Arch 

of,  362  6. 
soliiier  with  peJfa,bS\  a. 
Solon,  gem  by,  247  6. 
statue    of    Piiilip  II.    of 

Macedon,  146  6. 
stilus,  700. 
"  Stningford        Shield," 

figure  from,  4/7  6. 
"  Street   of    Tombs,"   at 

Pompeii,  1(14. 
"  Strozzi  "  Jledusa,  247  6. 
sword-blade     from     My- 
cenae, 645  a. 


Syi'acuse,    coin  of,  1476, 
532  a. 


tablets,  700. 

Tanagra,     figures    from, 
610  6,  511  o. 

Tarentum,  coin  of,  640  6. 

Tenea,  Apollo  of,  563  6. 

terminal  bust,  551  6, 
„         figure,  286  6. 

testudo,  585  a. 

therma,  at  Pompeii,  94  6. 
,,        of  Caracalla,56b. 

Theseum,  53  b. 

Theseus  (?).  565. 

throne,  127  6. 

thyrsus,  551  6. 

ticliet  f.  r  theatre,  625  a 
627  6. 

Titus,  Arch  of,  55a. 
,,       relief  from,  655. 

Tombs,    street   of,    Pom- 
peii, 104. 

Trajan,  Ari'h   of,   656  a, 
657  6. 
,,         sacrifice  of  G56a. 

treasure-house  of  Atreus 
50  6. 

tripod,  choragio,  198  6. 

trireme,  583. 

Triton,  415  6. 

Troihis,  673, 

trua,  686  a. 

Tycheof  Aiitiocli,568b. 

tympanum,  551  6. 

U 

Ulpia,  Busillca,  56  6, 

V 

vases,  685. 

Venta  Silurum,  haths  at, 

94  a. 
Venus  of  Milo.  40  6. 
Via  Appia,  547  6. 
Volterra,  t'ate  of,  53  6. 
Vulci,  vases  from,  667  a, 

669,  670. 

W 

war-chariot,  1286, 


Xanthus,    Harpy     monu- 
ment at,  563. 


Zetlius     and     Ampbion, 

28  a. 
Zeus  and  the  Giants,  469. 

„     enthroned.  127  6. 

,,     on  coin,  147  «. 

„     teuiple  of,  a,t  Olym- 
pia,  429,  4306, 
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